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NOTICE. 



THE present translation of Strabo, the great Geographer 
of Antiquity, is the first which has been laid before the 
English public. It is curious that a classic of so much 
renown and intrinsic value should have remained a 
comparatively sealed book to this country for so many 
centuries ; yet such is the fact. It is true that the im- 
perfect state of the Greek text, and the difficulty of 
geographical identification, have always been appalling 
obstacles ; yet, after the acute and valuable labours of 
Gossellin, Du Theil, Groskurd, and especially of Gustav 
Cramer of Berlin, (whose text is followed in the pre- 
sent volume,) we might fairly have expected that some 
English scholar would have ventured to enter the field. 
But the task, like many in a similar position, has been 
reserved for the publisher of the Classical Library, and 
he trusts it will be found conscientiously fulfilled. 

The translation was, in the first instance, intrusted to 
Mr. H. C. Hamilton, whose knowledge of the subject, 
and familiarity with the various languages concerned, 
peculiarly fitted him for the undertaking. His official 
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duties, however, added to Ms anxious examination of 
every thing which tended to illustrate his author, pre- 
vented his proceeding with much speed; and it was 
only after the lapse of three years that he had reached 
the end of the sixth book. In the mean time it transpired 
that Mr. "W. Falconer, son of the editor of the Oxford 
edition of the Greek text, had, after several years of 
care and attention, produced a very excellent transla- 
tion, meaning to publish it. Under the circumstances 
it was deemed advisable to amalgamate the rival under- 
takings, and it is a source of gratification to the pub- 
lisher that the respective translators were each so well 
satisfied with the labours of the other, that they as- 
sented readily to his proposal of associating their names. 
This is all it seems necessary to state here. In the 
third volume will be given some account of the life and 
labours of Strabo, and of the manuscripts and principal 
editions ; also a complete index of the places mentioned 
in the text, accompanied, where possible, by the modern 
names. 

H. G. B. 
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BOOK I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

SUMMARY. 

That geographical investigation is not inconsistent with philosophy. That 
Homer gives proof of it throughout his poems. That they who first wrote 
on the science have omitted much, or given disjointed, defective, false, or 
inconsistent accounts. Proofs and demonstrations of the correctness of 
this statement, with general heads containing a summary description of the 
disposition of the whole hahitable earth. Credit to be attached to the 
probabilities and evident proofs that in many regions the land and sea have 
been shifted, and exchanged places with each other. 

CHAPTER L 

I. 1 IF the scientific investigation of any subject be the proper 
avocation of the philosopher, Geography, the science of which 
we propose to treat, is certainly entitled to a high place ; and 
this is evident from many considerations. They who first 
ventured to handle the matter were distinguished men. 
Homer, Anaximander the Milesian, and Hecatseus, (his fel- 
low-citizen according to Eratosthenes,) Democritus, Eudoxus, 
Dicasarchus, Ephorus, with many others, and after these 
Erastosthenes, Polybius, and Posidonius, all of them phi- 
losophers. 

Nor is the great learning, through which alone this sub- 
ject can be approached, possessed by any but a person acquaint- 
ed with both human and divine things, 2 and these attainments 
constitute what is called philosophy. In addition to its vast 
importance in regard to social life, and the art of government, 
Geography unfolds: to us the celestial phenomena, acquaints us 

1 The chapters and sectional divisions of Kramer's edition of the Greek 
text have been generally followed in this translation. 

2 TO. Qtiu icat avOpwTreta, " the productions of nature and art." 
Vox,, i. B 
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with the occupants of the land and ocean, and the vegetation, 
fruits, and peculiarities of the various quarters of the earth, 
a knowledge of which marks him who cultivates it as a man 
earnest in the great problem of life and happiness. 

2. Admitting this, let us examine more in detail the points 
we have advanced. 

And first, [we maintain,] that both we and our predecessors, 
amongst whom is Hipparchus, do justly regard Homer as the 
founder of geographical science, for he not only excelled all, 
ancient as well as modern, in the sublimity of his poetry, but 
also in his experience of social life. Thus it was that he not 
only exerted himself to become familiar with as many histo- 
ric facts as possible, and transmit them to posterity, but also 
with the various regions of the inhabited land and sea, some 
intimately, others in a more general manner. For otherwise 
he would not have reached the utmost limits of the earth, tra- 
versing it in his imagination. 

3. First, he stated that the earth was entirely encompassed 
by the ocean, as in truth it is ; afterwards he described the 
countries, specifying some by name, others more generally by 
various indications, explicitly defining Libya, 1 Ethiopia, the 
Sidonians, and the Erembi (by which latter are probably in- 
tended the Troglodyte Arabians) ; and alluding to those far- 
ther east and west as the lands washed by the ocean, for in 
ocean he believed both the sun and constellations to rise and 
set. 

" Now from the gently-swelling flood profound 
The sun arising, with his earliest rays, 
In his ascent to heaven smote on the fields." 2 
" And now the radiant sun in ocean sank, 
Dragging night after him o'er all the earth."* 

The stars also he describes as bathed in the ocean. 4 

1 Africa. 

z Then indeed the sun freshly struck the fields [with its rays], ascend- 
ing heaven from the calmly-flowing, deep-moving ocean. Iliad vii. 421j 
Odyssey xix. 433. These references relate to the Greek text ; any one 
wishing to verify the poetic translation will find the place in Cowper, 
by adding a few lines to the number adapted to the Greek. The prose 
version is taken from Bohn's edition. 

* And the bright light of the sun fell into the ocean, drawing dark 
night over the fruitful earth. Iliad viii. 485. 

" Bright and steady as the star 
Autumnal, which in ocean newly bathed, 
Assumes fresh beauty." Iliad v. 6. 
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4. He portrays the happiness of the people of the West, ami 
the salubrity of their climate, having no doubt heard of the 
abundance of Iberia, 1 which had attracted the arms of Her- 
cules, 2 afterwards of the Phoenicians, who acquired there an 
extended rule, and finally of the Komans. There the airs of 
Zephyr breathe, there the poet feigned the fields of Elysium, 
when he tells us Menelaus was sent thither by the gods : 

" Thee the gods 

Have destined to the blest Elysian isles, 
Earth's utmost boundaries. Rhadamanthus there 
For ever reigns, and there the human kind 
Enjoy the easiest life ; no snow is there, 
No biting winter, and no drenching shower, 
But Zephyr always gently from the sea 
Breathes on them, to refresh the happy race." 3 

5. The Isles of the Blest 4 are on the extreme west of 
Maurusia, 5 near where its shore runs parallel to. the opposite 
coast of Spain ; and it is clear he considered these regions also 
Blest, from their contiguity to the Islands. 

6. He tells us also, that the Ethiopians are far removed, and 
bounded by the ocean : far removed, 

" The Ethiopians, utmost of mankind, 

These eastward situate, those toward the west." 

1 Gosselin remarks that in his opinion Strabo frequently attributes to 
Homer much information of which the great poet was entirely ignorant . 
the present is an instance, for Spain was to Homer a perfect terra in- 
cognita. 

3 The Phosnician Hercules, anterior to the Grecian hero by two or 
three centuries. The date of his expedition, supposing it to have ac- 
tually occurred, was about sixteen or seventeen hundred years before the 
Christian era. 

* But the immortals will send you to the Elysian plain, and the bound- 
aries of the Earth, where is auburn-haired Rhadamanthus ; there of a 
truth is the most easy life for men. There is nor snow, nor long winter, 
nor even a shower, but every day the ocean sends forth the gently blowing 
breezes of the west wind to refresh men." Odyssey iv. 563. 

* The Isles of the Blest are the same as the Fortunate Isles of other 
geographers. It is clear from Strabo's description that he alludes to the 
Canary Islands ; but as it is certain that Homer had never heard of these, 
it is probable that the passages adduced by Strabo have reference to the 
Elysian Fields of Bai'a in Campania. 

* The Maurusia of the Greeks (the Mauritania of the Latins) is uow 
known as Algiers and Fez in Africa. 

' The Ethiopians, who are divided into two divisions, the most dis- 
tant of men. Odyssey i. 23. 

B 2 
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Nor was he mistaken in calling them separated into two 
divisions, as we shall presently show : and next to the ocean, 

" For to the banks of the Oceanus, 
Where Ethiopia holds a feast to Jove, 
He journey'd yesterday." l 

Speaking of the Bear, he implies that the most northern part 
of the earth is bounded by the ocean : 

" Only star of these denied 
To slake his beams in Ocean's briny baths." 2 

Now, by the "Bear" and the "Wain," he means the Arctic 
Circle ; otherwise he would never have said, " It alone is de- 
prived of the baths of the ocean," when such an infinity of 
.stars is to be seen continually revolving in that part of the 
hemisphere. Let no one any longer blame his ignorance for 
being merely acquainted with one Bear, when there are two. 
It is probable that the second was not considered a constella- 
tion until, on the Phoenicians specially designating it, and em- 
ploying it in navigation, it became known as one to the Greeks. 3 
Such is the case with the Hair of Berenice, and Canopus, 
whose names are but of yesterday ; and, as Aratus remarks, 
there are numbers which have not yet received any designa- 
tion. Crates, therefore, is mistaken when, endeavouring to 
amend what is correct, he reads the verse thus : 

Oto S' a/ji/jiopos tffri Xoerpuij', 

replacing oirj by otog, with a view to make the adjective agree 

1 For yesterday Jove went to Oceanus, to the blameless Ethiopians, 
to a banquet. Iliad i. 423. The ancients gave the name of Ethi- 
opians, generally, to the inhabitants of Interior Africa, the people who 
occupied Ihe sea-coast of the Atlantic, and the shores of the Arabian Gulf. 
It is with this view of the name that Strabo explains the passage of. 
Homer ; but the Mediterranean was the boundary of the poet's geographi- 
cal knowledge ; and the people he speaks of were doubtless the inhabitants 
of the southern parts of Phoenicia, who at one time were called Ethi- 
opians. We may here remark too, that Homer's ocean frequently means 
the Mediterranean, sometimes probably the Nile. See also p. 48, n. 2. 

2 But it alone is free from the baths of the .ocean. Iliad xviii. 489; 
Odyssey v. 275. 

3 We are informed by Diogenes Laertius, that Thales was the first to 
make known to the Greeks the constellation of the Lesser Bear. Now 
tliis philosopher flourished 600 years before the Christian era, and conse- 
quently some centuries after Homer's death. The name of QoiviKq which 
it received from the Greeks, is proof that Thales owed his knowledge of it to 
ihe Phoenicians. Conf. Humboldt's Cosmos, vol. iii. p. 160, Bonn's edition 
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with the Arctic Circle, which is masculine ; instead of the 
Arctic Constellation, which is feminine. The expression of 
Heraclitus is far more preferable and Homeric, who thus figu- 
ratively describes the Arctic Circle as the Bear, " The Bear 
is the limit of the dawn and of the evening, and from the re- 
gion of the Bear we have fine weather." Now it is not the 
constellation of the Bear, but the Arctic Circle, which is the 
limit of the rising and the setting stars. 

By the Bear, then, which he elsewhere calls the Wain, 
and describes as pursuing Orion, Homer means us to under- 
stand the Arctic Circle ; and by the ocean, that horizon into 
which, and out of which, the stars rise and set. When he 
says that the Bear turns round and is deprived of the ocean, 
he was aware that the Arctic Circle [always] extended to the 
sign opposite the most northern point of the horizon. Adapt- 
ing the words of the poet to this view, by that part of the 
earth nearest to the ocean we must understand the horizon, and 
by the Arctic Circle that which extends to the signs which 
seem to our senses to touch in succession the most northern 
point of the horizon. Thus, according to him, this portion of 
the earth is washed by the ocean. With the nations of the 
North he was well acquainted, although he does not mention 
them by name, and indeed at the present day there is no re- 
gular title by which they are all distinguished. He informs 
us of their mode of life, describing them as "wanderers," 
" noble milkers of mares," " living on cheese," and " without 
wealth." 1 

7. In the following speech of Juno, he states that the ocean 
surrounds the earth. 

" For to the green earth's utmost bounds I go, 
To visit there the parent of the gods, 
Oceanus." 2 

Does he not here assert that ocean bounds all its extremities, 
and does it not surround these extremities ? Again, in the 

1 Iliad xiii. 5. Gosselin says, Thrace (the present Roumelia) was in- 
disputably the most northern nation known to Homer. He names the people 
'lirirtjfioXyoi, or living on mares' milk, because in his time they were a 
nomade race. Strabo evidently gives a forced meaning to the words of 
the poet, when he attempts to prove his acquaintance with the Scythians 
and Sarmatians. 

2 For I go to visit the limits of the fertile earth, and Oceanus, the 
parent of the gods. Iliad xiv. 200. 
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Hoplopoeia, 1 he places the ocean in a circle round the border 
- of Achilles' shield. Another proof of the extent of his know- 
ledge, is his acquaintance with the ebb and flow of the sea, 
calling it "the ebbing ocean." 2 Again, 

" Each day she thrice disgorges, and again 
Thrice drinks, insatiate, the deluge down." 3 

The assertion of thrice, instead of twice, is either an error of 
the author, or a blunder of the scribe, but the phenomenon is 
the same, and the expression soft-flowing, 4 has reference to 
the flood-tide, which has a gentle swell, and does not flow with 
a full rush. Posidonius believes that where Homer describes 
the rocks as at one time covered with the waves, and at an- 
other left bare, and when he compares the ocean to a river, he 
alludes to the flow of the ocean. The first supposition is cor- 
rect, but for the second there is no ground ; inasmuch as there 
can be no comparison between the flow, much less the ebb of 
the sea, and the current of a river. There is more probability 
in the explanation of Crates, that Homer describes the whole 
ocean as deep-flowing, ebbing, and also calls it a river, and 
that he also describes a part of the ocean as a river, and the 
flow of a river ; and that he is speaking of a part, and not the 
whole, Avhen he thus writes : 

" When down the smooth Oceanus impell'd 
By prosperous gales, my galley, once again, 
Cleaving the billows of the spacious deep, 
Had reach'd the Mte&n isle." 5 

He does not, however, mean the whole, but the flow of the river 
in the ocean, which forms but a part of the ocean. Crates 

1 The eighteenth book of the Iliad. 

3 Iliad xviii. 399 ; Odyss. xx. 65. 

3 Thrice indeed each day it lets loose its waves, and thrice it ebbs 
them back. Odyss. xii. 105. 

Gosselin remarks, " I do not find any thing in these different passages of 
Homer to warrant the conclusion that he was aware of the ebb and flow 
of the tide ; every one knows that the movement is hardly perceptible in 
the Mediterranean. In the Euripus, which divides the Isle of Negropont 
from Boeotia, the waters are observed to flow in opposite directions seve- 
ral times a day. It was from this that Homer probably drew his ideas; 
and the regular current of the Hellespont, which carries the waters of the 
Black Sea into the Mediterranean, led him to think that the whole ocean, 
or Mediterranean, had one continued flow like the current of a river *' 

* Iliad vii. 422. 

* But when the ship left the stream of the river-ocean, and entered 
on the wave of the wide-wayed sea. Odyssey xii. 1. 
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says, he speaks of an estuary or gulf, extending from the 
winter tropic towards the south pole. 1 Now any one quitting 
this, might still be in the ocean ; but for a person to leave 
the whole and still to be in the whole, is an impossibility. 
But Homer says, that leaving the flow of the river, the 
ship entered on the waves of the sea, which is the same as the 
ocean. If you take it otherwise you make him sa'y, that de- 
parting from the ocean he came to the ocean. But this re- 
quires further discussion. 

8. Perception and experience alike inform us, that the earth 
we inhabit is an island : since wherever men have approached 
the termination of the land, the sea, which we designate ocean, 
has been met with : and reason assures us of the similarity of 
those places which our senses have not been permitted to sur- 
vey. For in the east 2 the land occupied by the Indians, and 
in the west by the Iberians and Maurusians, 3 is wholly en- 
compassed [by water], and so is the greater part on the south 4 
and north. 5 And as to what remains as yet unexplored by 
us, because navigators, sailing from opposite points, have not 
hitherto fallen in with each other, it is not much, as any one 
may see who will compare the distances between those places 
with which we are already acquainted. Nor is it likely that 
the Atlantic Ocean is divided into two seas by narrow 
isthmuses so placed as to prevent circumnavigation : how 
much more probable that it is confluent and uninterrupted ! 
Those who have returned from an attempt to circumnavigate 

1 This direction would indicate a gulf, the seaward side of which 
should be opposite the Libo-notus of the ancients. Now the mutilated 
passage of Crates has reference to the opening of the twelfth book of the 
Odyssey, descriptive of Ulysses' departure from Cimmeria, after his visit 
to the infernal regions. Those Cimmerians were the people who inha- 
bited Campania, and the land round Bai'a, near to lake Avernus, and the 
entrance into Hades. As these places are situated close to the bay of 
Naples, which occupies the exact position described by Crates, it is pro- 
bable this was the bay he intended. 

2 What Strabo calls the eastern side of the continent, comprises that 
portion of India between Cape Comorin and Tana-serim, to the west of 
the kingdom of Siam : further than which he was not acquainted. 

3 Strabo's acquaintance with Western Africa did not go further than 
Cape Nun, 214 leagues distant from the Strait of Gibraltar. 

4 By the south is intended the whole land from the Arabian Gulf or 
Red Sea to Cape Comorin. 

* From Cape Finisterre to the mouth of the Elbe. 
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the earth, do not say they have been prevented from con- 
tinuing their voyage by any opposing continent, for the sea re- 
mained perfectly open, but through want of resolution, and 
the scarcity of provision. This theory too accords better with 
the ebb and flow of the ocean, for the phenomenon, both in the 
increase and diminution, is every where identical, or at all 
events has but little difference, as if produced by the agita- 
tion of one sea, and resulting from one cause. 

9. We must not credit Hipparchus, who combats this opinion, 
denying that the ocean is every where similarly affected ; or that 
even if it were, it would not follow that the Atlantic flowed in 
a circle, and thus continually returned into itself. Seleucus, 
the Babylonian, is his authority for this assertion. For a further 
investigation of the ocean and its tides we refer to Posidonius 
and Athenodorus, who have fully discussed this subject : we 
will now only remark that this view agrees better with the uni- 
formity of the phenomenon ; and that the greater the amount 
of moisture surrounding the earth, the easier would the 
heavenly bodies be supplied with vapours from thence. 

10. Homer, besides the boundaries of the earth, which he 
fully describes, was likewise well acquainted with the Medi- 
terranean. Starting from the Pillars, 1 this sea is encom- 
passed by Libya, Egypt, and Phoenicia, then by the coasts 
opposite Cyprus, the Solymi, 2 Lycia, and Caria, and then by 
the shore which stretches between Mycale 3 and Troas, and 
the adjacent islands, every one of which he mentions, as well 
as those of the Propontis 4 and the Euxine, as far as Colchis, 
and the locality of Jason's expedition. Furthermore, he was 
acquainted with the Cimmerian Bosphorus, 5 having known 
the Cimmerians, 6 and that not merely by name, but as being 
familiar with themselves. About his time, or a little be- 
fore, they had ravaged the whole country, from the Bos- 

1 The rocks of Gibraltar and Ceuta. 

2 The mountaineers of the Taurus, between Lycia and Pisidia. 

3 A mountain of Ionia near to the Meander, and opposite the Isle of 
Satnos. 

4 The Sea of Marmora. 

5 The Strait of Caffa, which connects the Black Sea and the Sea of 
Azof. 

* The Cimmerians, spoken of in Homer, were undoubtedly the in- 
habitants of Campania, not those of the Bosphcrus. 
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phorus to Ionia. Their climate he characterizes as dismal, in 
the following lines : 

" With clouds and darkness veil'd, on whom the sun 
Deigns not to look with his beam-darting eye, 
***** 
But sad night canopies the woeful race." 1 

He must also have been acquainted with the Ister, 2 since he 
speaks of the Mysians, a Thracian race, dwelling on the banks 
of the Jster. He knew also the whole Thracian 3 coast ad- 
jacent thereto, as far as the Peneus, 4 for he mentions indi- 
vidually the Peeonians, Athos, the Axius, 5 and the neigh- 
bouring islands. From hence to Thesprotis 6 is the Grecian 
shore, with the whole of which he was acquainted. He was 
besides familiar with the whole of Italy, and speaks of Te- 
mese 7 and the Sicilians, as well as the whole of Spain 8 and 
its fertility, as we have said before. If he omits various in- 
termediate places this must be pardoned, for even the compiler 
of a Geography overlooks numerous details. We must for- 
give him too for intermingling fabulous narrative with his his- 
torical and instructive work. This should not be complained 
of; nevertheless, what Eratosthenes says is false, that the 
poets aim at amusement, not instruction, since those who have 
treated upon the subject most profoundly, regard poesy in 
the light of a primitive philosophy. But we shall refute 
Eratosthenes 9 more at length, when we have occasion again 
to speak of Homer. 

1 They are covered with shadows and darkness, nor does the shining 

sun behold them with his beams, but pernicious night 

is spread over hapless mortals. Odyssey xi. 15 and 19. 

2 The Danube. 

3 Ancient Thrace consisted of the modern provinces of Bulgaria and 
Roumelia. 

4 A river of Thessaly, named at present Salampria. 

5 Now the river Vardari. 

6 Thesprotis, in Epirus, opposite Corfu. 

7 Afterwards named Temsa. This town was in Citerior Calabria. 
Some think Torre de Nocera stands on the ancient site. 

8 This is a misstatement, as before remarked. 

- 9 This writer occupies so prominent a position in Strabo's work, that 
no apology I think will be needed for the following extract from Smith's 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology. 

"Eratosthenes of Gyrene was, according to Suidas, the son of Aglaus, 
according to others, the son of Ambrosius, and was born B. c. 276. He 
was taught by Ariston of Chius, the philosopher, Lysanias of Cyrene, the 
grammarian, and Callimachus, the poet. He left Athens at the invitation 
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11. What we have already advanced is sufficient to prove 
that poet the father of geography. Those who followed in 

of Ptolemy Euergetes, who placed him over the library at Alexandria. 
Here he continued till the reign of Ptolemy Epiphanes. He died at the 
age of eighty, about B. c. 196, of voluntary starvation, having lost his 
sight, and being tired of life. He was a man of very extensive learning : 
we shall first speak of him as a geometer and astronomer. 

" It is supposed that Eratosthenes suggested to Ptolemy Euergetes the 
construction of the large armillce, or fixed circular instruments, which 
were long in use at Alexandria ; but only because it is difficult to imagine 
to whom else they are to be assigned, for Ptolemy the astronomer, though 
he mentions them, and incidentally their antiquity, does not state to whom 
they were due. In these circles each degree was divided into six parts. 
We know of no observations of Eratosthenes in which they were probably 
employed, except those which led him to the obliquity of the ecliptic, 
which he must have made to be 23 51' 20"; for he states the distance of 
the tropics to be eleven times the eighty-third part of the circumference. 
This was a good observation for the times. Ptolemy the astronomer was 
content with it, and according to him Hipparchus used no other. Of his 
measure of the earth we shall presently speak. According to Nicoma- 
chus, he was the inventor of the KOVKIVOV, or Cribrum Arithmeticum, as it 
has since been called, being the well-known method of detecting the 
prime numbers by writing down all odd numbers which do not end 
with 5, and striking out successively the multiples of each, one after the 
other, so that only prime numbers remain. 

" We still possess under the name of Eratosthenes a work, entitled 
Karas-fptff/toi, giving a slight account of the constellations, their fabulous 
history, and the stars in them. It is however acknowledged on all hands 
that this is not a work of Eratosthenes. * * * The only other writ- 
ing of Eratosthenes which remains, is a letter to Ptolemy on the dupli- 
cation of the cube, for the mechanical performance of which he had 
contrived an instrument, of which he seems to contemplate actual use. in 
measuring the contents of vessels, &c. He seems to say that he has had 
his method engraved in some temple or public building, with some verses, 
which he adds. Eutocius has preserved this letter in his comment on 
book ii. prop. 2, of the sphere and cylinder of Archimedes. 

" The greatest work of Eratosthenes, and that which must always make 
his name conspicuous in scientific history, is the attempt which he made 
to measure the magnitude of the earth, in which he brought forward and 
used the method which is employed to this day. Whether or no he was 
successful cannot be told, as we shall see ; but it is not the less true that 
he was the originator of the process by which we now know, very nearly 
indeed, the magnitude of our own planet. Delambre says that if it were 
he who advised the erection of the circular instruments above alluded to, 
he must be considered as the founder of astronomy : to which it may be 
added, that he was the founder of geodesy without any if in the case. 
The number of ancient writers who have alluded to this remarkable oper- 
ation (which seems to have obtained its full measure of fame) is very great, 
and we shall not attempt to combine their remarks or surmises : it is 
enough to say that the most distinct account, and one of the earliest, is 
found in the remaining work of Cleomedes. 
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his track are also well known as great men and true philoso- 
phers. The two immediately succeeding Homer, according 

" At Syene in Upper Egypt, which is supposed to be the same as, or near 
to, the town of Assouan, (Lat. 24 10' N., Long. 32 59' E. of Greenwich,) 
Eratosthenes was told (that he observed is very doubtful) that deep wells 
were enlightened to the bottom on the day of the summer solstice, and 
that vertical objects cast no shadows. He concluded therefore, that Syene 
was on the tropic, and its latitude equal to the obliquity of the ecliptic, 
which, as we have seen, he had determined : he presumed that it was in 
the same longitude as Alexandria, in which he was out about 3, which 
is not enough to produce what would at that time have been a sensible 
error. By observations made at Alexandria, he determined the zenith of 
that place to be distant by the fiftieth part of the circumference from the 
solstice, which was equivalent to saying that the arc of the meridian be- 
tween the two places is 7 12'. Cleomedes says that he used the aica^r), 
or hemispherical dial of Berosus, in the determination of this latitude. 
Delambre rejects the idea with infinite scorn, and pronounces Cleomedes 
unworthy of credit ; and indeed it is not easy to see why Eratosthenes 
should have rejected the gnomon and the large circular instruments, un- 
less, perhaps, for the following reason. There is a sentiment of Cleomedes 
which seems to imply that the disappearance of the shadows at Syene on, 
the day of the summer solstice was noticed to take place for 300 stadia 
every way round Syene. If Eratosthenes took his report about the phe- 
nomenon (and we have no evidence that he went to Syene himself) from 
those who could give no better account than this, we may easily under- 
stand why he would think the <tKa.$t\ quite accurate enough to observe 
with at his own end of the arc, since the other end of it was uncertain by 
as much as 300 stadia. He gives 500 stadia for the distance from Alex- 
andria to Syene, and this round number seems further to justify us in. 
concluding that he thought the process to be as rough as in truth it was. 
Martianus Capella states that he obtained this distance from the measures 
made by order of the Ptolemies (which had been commenced by Alex- 
ander) : this writer then implies that Eratosthenes did not go to Syene 
himself. 

" The result is 250,000 stadia for the circumference of the earth, which 
Eratosthenes altered into 252,000, that his result might give an exact 
number of stadia for the degree, namely, 700 ; this of course should 
have been 694|. Pliny calls this 31,500 Roman miles, and therefore 
supposes the stadium to be the eighth part of a Roman mile, or takes 
for granted that Eratosthenes used the Olympic stadium. It is likely 
enough that the Ptolemies naturalized this stadium in Egypt ; but never- 
theless, it is not unlikely that an Egyptian stadium was employed. If 
we assume the Olympic stadium, (202 yards,) the degree of Eratos- 
thenes is more than 79 miles, upwards of 10 miles too great. Nothing 
is known of any Egyptian stadium. Pliny asserts that Hipparchus, but 
for what reason he does not say, wanted to add 25,000 stadia to the cir- 
cumference as found by Eratosthenes. According to Plutarch, Eratos- 
thenes made the sun to be 804 millions of stadia from the earth, and the 
moon 780,000. According to Macrobius, he made the diameter of the 
sun. to be 27 times that of the earth. With regard to the other merits of 
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'to Eratosthenes, were Anaximander, the disciple and fellow- 
citizen of Thales, and Hecataeus the Milesian. Anaximander 

Eratosthenes, we must first of all mention what he did for geography, 
which was closily connected with his mathematical pursuits. It was 
Eratosthenes who raised geography to the rank of a science ; for previ- 
ous to his time it seems to have consisted, more or less, of a mass of in- 
"ormation scattered in books of travel, descriptions of particular countries, 
ind the like. All these treasures were accessible to Eratosthenes in the 
abraries of Alexandria; and he made the most profitable use of them, 
by collecting the scattered materials, and uniting them into an organic 
system of geography, in his comprehensive work entitled Tewypa^iKa, or 
as it is sometimes but erroneously called, yewypa^ov/teva or yewypa^i'a. 
It consisted of three books, the first of which, forming a sort of Intro- 
duction, contained a critical review of the labours of his predecessors 
from the earliest to his own times, and investigations concerning the form 
and nature of the earth, which, according to him, was an immoveable 
globe, on the surface of which traces of a series of great revolutions were 
still visible. He conceived that in one of these revolutions the Mediter- 
ranean had acquired its present form ; for according to him it was at one 
time a large lake covering portions of the adjacent countries of Asia and 
Libya, until a passage was forced open by which it entered into commu- 
nication with the ocean in the west. The second book contained what is 
now called mathematical geography. His attempt to measure the magni- 
tude of the earth has been spoken of above. The third book contained 
the political geography, and gave descriptions of the various countries, 
derived from the works of earlier travellers and geographers. In order 
to be able to determine the accurate site of each place, he drew a line 
parallel with the equator, running from the Pillars of Hercules to the 
extreme east of Asia, and dividing the whole of the inhabited earth into 
two halves. Connected with this work was a new map of the earth, in 
which towns, mountains, rivers, lakes, and climates were marked accord- 
ing to his own improved measurements. This important work of Eratos- 
thenes forms an epoch in the history of ancient geography : but unfor- 
tunately it is lost, and all that has survived consists in fragments quoted 
by later geographers and historians, such as Polybius, Strabo, Marcianus, 
Pliny, and others, who often judge of him unfavourably, and controvert 
his statements ; while it can be proved that in a great many passages they 
adopt his opinions without mentioning his name. Marcianus charges 
Eratosthenes with having copied the substance of the work of Timos- 
thenes on Ports, (irepi Xiptvuv,} to which he added but very little of his 
own. This charge may be well-founded, but cannot have diminished the 
value of the work of Eratosthenes, in which that of Timosthenes can 
have formed only a very small portion. It seems to have been the very 
overwhelming importance of the geography of Eratosthenes, that called 
forth a number of opponents, among whom we meet with the names of 
Pdemon, Hipparchus, Polybius, Serapion, and Marcianus of Heracleia. 
* * * Another work of a somewhat similar nature, entitled 'EjOjuijff, was 
written in verse, and. treated of the form of the earth, its temperature, 
tte different zones, the constellations, and the like. * * * Eratosthenes 
distinguished himself also as a philosopher, historian, grammarian, &c." 
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was the first to publish a geographical chart. Hecateeus left 
a work [on the same subject], which we can identify as his 
by means of his other writings. 

12. Many have testified to the amount of knowledge which 
this subject requires, and Hipparchus, in his Strictures on 
Eratosthenes, well observes, " that no one can become really 
proficient in geography, either as a private individual or as a 
professor, without an acquaintance with astronomy, and a 
knowledge of eclipses. For instance, no one could tell whe- 
ther Alexandria in Egypt were north or south of Babylon, i 
nor yet the intervening distance, without observing the lati- 
tudes. 1 Again, the only means we possess of becoming ac- 
quainted with the longitudes of different places is afforded by 
the eclipses of the sun and moon." Such are the very words 
of Hipparchus. 

13. Every one who undertakes to give an accurate descrip- 
tion of a place, should be particular to add its astronomical 
and geometrical relations, explaining carefully its extent, dis- 
tance, degrees of latitude, and " climate." 2 Even a builder 
before constructing a house, or an architect before laying out 
a city, would take these things into consideration; much 
more should he who examines the whole earth: for such 
things in a peculiar manner belong to him. In small dis- 
tances a little deviation north or south does not signify, but 
when it is the whole circle of the earth, the north extends to 
the furthest confines of Scythia, 3 or Keltica, 4 and the south to 
the extremities of Ethiopia : there is a wide difference here. 
The case is the same should we inhabit India or Spain, one 
in the east, the other far west, and, as we are aware, the anti- 
podes 5 to each other. 

14. The [motions] of the sun and stars, and the centripetal 

1 The ancients portioned out the globe by bands or zones parallel to 
the equator, which they named K\ipaTa. The extent of each zone was 
determined by the length of the solstitial day, and thus each diminished 
in extent according as it became more distant from the equator. The 
moderns have substituted a mode of reckoning the degrees by the eleva- 
tion of the pole, which gives the latitudes with much greater accuracy. 

2 Literally, the heat, cold, and temperature of the atmosphere. 

3 Tartary. * France. 

5 Xylander and Casaubon remark that Strabo here makes an improper 
use of the term antipodes ; the antipodes of Spain and India being ia 
the southern hemisphere. 
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force meet us on the very threshold of such subjects, and 
compel us to the study of astronomy, and the observation of 
such phenomena as each of us may notice ; in which too, very 
considerable differences appear, according to the various 
points of observation. How could any one undertake to 
write accurately and with propriety on the differences of the 
various parts of the earth, who was ignorant of these matters ? 
and although, if the undertaking were of a popular charac- 
ter, it might not be advisable to enter thoroughly into detail, 
still we should endeavour to include every thing which could 
be comprehended by the general reader. 

15. He who has thus elevated his mind, will he be satisfied 
with any thing less than the whole world ? If in his anxiety 
accurately to portray the inhabited earth, he has dared to 
survey heaven, and make use thereof for purposes of instruc- 
tion, would it not seem childish were he to refrain from ex- 
amining the whole earth, of which the inhabited is but a part, 
its size, its features, and its position in the universe ; whether 
other portions are inhabited besides those on which we dwell, 
and if so, their amount ? What is the extent of the regions 
not peopled ? what their peculiarities, and the cause of their 
remaining as they are ? Thus it appears that the knowledge 
of geography is connected with meteorology 1 and geometry, 
that it unites the things of earth to the things of heaven, as 
though they were nearly allied, and not separated. 

" As far as heaven from earth." 2 

16. To the various subjects which it embraces let us add 
natural history, or the history of the animals, plants, and 
other different productions of the earth and sea, whether ser- 
viceable or useless, and my original statement will, I think, 
carry perfect conviction with it. j 

That he who should undertake this work would be a bene- , 
factor to mankind, reason and the voice of antiquity agree 
The poets feign that they were the wisest heroes who tra 
veiled and wandered most in foreign climes : and to be fami- 
liar with many countries, and the disposition of the inhabitants, 
isj according to them, of vast importance. Nestor prides him,- 

1 Meteorology, from fisrewpof, aloft, is the science which describes and 
explains the various phenomena which occur in the region of the atmoa- 
pLcre. 

* Homer, Iliad viii. 16 
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self on having associated with the Lapithae, 1 to whom he went, 
"having been invited thither from the Apian 2 land afar." 
So does Menelaus : 

" Cyprus, Phoenicia, Sidon, and the shores 

Of Egypt, roaming without hope I reach'd ; 

In distant Ethiopia thence arrived, 

And Libya, where the lambs their foreheads show 

With budding horns defended soon as yean'd." 3 

Adding as a peculiarity of the country, 

" There thrice within the year the flocks produce."* 

And of Egypt : " Where the sustaining earth is most pro- 
lific." 5 And Thebes, 

" the city with an hundred gates, 
Whence twenty thousand chariots rush to war." e 

Such information greatly enlarges our sphere of knowledge, 
by informing us of the nature of the country, its botanical aud 
zoological peculiarities. To these should be added its marice 
history; for we are in a certain sense amphibious, not exclu- 
sively connected with the land, but with the sea as well. 
Hercules, on account of his vast experience and observation, 
was described as " skilled in mighty works." 7 

All that we have previously stated is confirmed both by the 
testimony of antiquity and by reason. One consideration 
however appears to bear in a peculiar manner on the case in 
point ; viz. the importance of geography in a political view. 
For the sea and the earth in which we dwell furnish theatres 

1 A people of Thessaly, on the banks of the Peneus. 

* The former name of the Morea, and more ancient than Peloponnesus. 
Iliad i. 270. 

3 Having wandered to Cyprus, and Phoenice, and the Egyptians, I 
came to the Ethiopians, and Sidonians, and Erembi, and Libya, where 
the.lambs immediately become horned. Odyssey iv. 83. 

* Odyssey iv. 86. 

* Homer says, 

ci'(?ci>po apovpa 



$ap/zaKa. Odyssey iv. 229. 

Which Cowper properly renders : 

" Egypt teems 
With drugs of various powers. " 

Strabo, by omitting the word ^ap/icriea from his citation, alters to a 
certain degree the meaning of the sentence. 
Iliad ix. 383, et seq. T Odyssey xxi. 26. 
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for action ; limited, for limited actions ; vast, for grander 
ri-eeds ; but that which contains them all, and is the scene of 
the greatest undertakings, constitutes "what we term the habit- 
able earth ; and they are the greatest generals who, subduing 
nations and kingdoms under one sceptre, and one political 
administration, have acquired dominion over land and sea. It is 
clear then, that geography is essential to all the transactions of 
the statesman, informing us, as it does, of the position of the 
continents, seas, and oceans of the whole habitable earth. In- 
formation of especial interest to those who are concerned to 
know the exact truth of such particulars, and whether the places 
have been explored or not : for government will certainly be bet- 
ter administered where the size and position of the country, its 
own peculiarities, and those of the surrounding districts, are 
understood. Forasmuch as there are many sovereigns who rule 
in different regions, and some stretch their dominion over others' 
territories, and undertake the government of different nations 
and kingdoms, and thus enlarge the extent of their dominion, 
it is not possible that either themselves, nor yet writers on 
geography, should be equally acquainted with the whole, but 
to both there is a great deal more or less known. Indeed, 
were the whole earth under one government and one adminis- 
tration, it is hardly possible that we should be informed of 
every locality in an equal degree ; for even then we should be 
most acquainted with the places nearest us : and after all, it 
is better that we should have a more perfect description of 
these, since, on account of their proximity, there is greater 
reed for it. We see there is no reason to be surprised that 
< there should be one chorographer l for the Indians, another for 
the Ethiopians, and a third for the Greeks and Romans. 
What use would it be to the Indians if a geographer should 
thus describe Boaotia to them, in the words of Homer : . 

) " The dwellers on the rocks 

Of Aulis follow'd, with the hardy clans 
Of Hyria, Schcenus, Scolus." 2 

To us this is of value, while to be acquainted with the Indies 

1 Chorography, a term used by Greek writers, meaning the description 
of particular districts. 

2 Iliad ii. 496. Four cities of Boeotia. The present name of Aulis is 
Vathi, situated on the Strait of Negropont The modern names of the. 
other three cities are unknown. 
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and their various territorial divisions would be useless, as it 
could lead to no advantage, which is the only criterion of the 
worth of such knowledge. 

17. Even if we descend to the consideration of such trivial 
matters as .hunting, the case is still the same ; for he will be 
most successful in the chase who is acquainted with the size 
and nature of the wood, and one familiar with the locality 
will be the most competent to superintend an encampment, 
an ambush, or a march. But it is in great undertakings that 
the truth shines out in all its brilliancy, for here, while the 
success resulting from knowledge is grand, the consequences 
of ignorance are disastrous. The fleet of Agamemnon, for in- 
stance, ravaging Mysia, as if it had been the Trojan territory, 
was compelled to a shameful retreat. Likewise the Persians 
and Libyans, 1 supposing certain straits to be impassable, were 
very near falling into great perils, and have left behind them 
memorials of their ignorance; the former a monument to 
Salganeus on the Euripus, near Chalcis, whom the Persians 
slew, for, as they thought, falsely conducting their fleet from the 
Gulf of Malea 2 to the Euripus ; and the latter to the memory 
of Pelorus, who was executed on a like occasion. At the time 
of the expedition of Xerxes, the coasts of Greece were covered 
with wrecks, and the emigrations from ^Eoh'a and Ionia furn- 
ish numerous instances of the same calamity. On the other 
hand, matters have come to a prosperous termination, when 
judiciously directed by a knowledge of the locality. Thus it 
was at the pass of Thermopylae that Ephialtes is reported to 
have pointed out to the Persians a pathway over the moun- 
tains, and so placed the band of Leonidas at their mercy, and 
opened to the Barbarians a passage into Pylas. But passing 
over ancient occurrences, we think that the late expeditions 

1 By Libyans are here intended Carthaginians. The events alluded to 
by Strabo may be found in Pomponius Mela and Valerius Maximus, "whose 
accounts however do not entirely accord. That of Valerius Maximus, vrho 
is followed by Servius, tells us that Hannibal, on his return to Africa, 
observed his pilot Pelorus was taking the ships by the coast of Italy, and 
suspecting him therefore of treachery, caused him to be executed. He 
did not know at the time the intention of Pelorus to take him through 
the Strait of Messina, -but afterwards, when aware of the excellence of the 
passage, caused a monument to be raised to the memory of the unfor- 
tunate pilot. Strabo, in his ninth book, gives us the history of Salganeas, 
and the monument erected to him on the shores of Negropont. 

2 TheGulfofZeitun. 
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of the Romans against the Parthians furnish an excellent ex- 
ample, where, as in those against the Germans and Kelts, the 
Barbarians, taking advantage of their situation, [carried on the 
war] in marshes, woods, and pathless deserts, deceiving the 
ignorant enemy as to the position of different places, and con- 
cealing the roads, and the means of obtaining food and 
necessaries. 

18. As we have said, this science has an especial reference 
to the occupations and requirements of statesmen, with whom 
also political and ethical philosophy is mainly concerned ; and 
here is an evidence. We distinguish the different kinds oi 
civil government by the office of their chief men, denominat- 
ing one government a monarchy, or kingdom, another an 
aristocracy, a third a democracy ; for so many we consider 
are the forms of government, and we designate them by 
these names, because from them they derive their primary 
characteristic. For the laws which emanate from the sove- 
reign, from the aristocracy, and from the people all are differ- 
ent. The law is in fact a type of the form of government. 
It is on this account that some define right to be the in- 
terest of the strongest. If, therefore, political philosophy 
is advantageous to the ruler, and geography in the actual 
government of the country, this latter seems to possess some 
little superiority. This superiority is most observable in 
real service. 

19. But even the theoretical portion of geography is by no 
means contemptible. On the one hand, it embraces the arts, 
mathematics, and natural science ; on the other, history and 
fable. Not that this latter can have any distinct advantage : 
for instance, if any one should relate to us the wanderings of 
Ulysses, Menelaus, and Jason, he would not seem to have 
added directly to our fund of practical knowledge thereby, 
(which is the only thing men of the world are interested in,) 
unless he should convey useful examples of what those wan- 
derers were compelled to suffer, and at the same time afford 
matter of rational amusement to those who interest themselves 
in the places which gave birth to such fables. Practical men 
interest themselves in these pursuits, since they are at once 
commendable, and afford them pleasure ; but yet not to any 
great extent. In this class, too, will be found those whose 
main object in life is pleasure and respectability : but these 
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by no means constitute the majority of mankind, who natur- 
ally prefer that which holds out some direct advantage. The 
geographer should therefore chiefly devote himself to what is 
practically important. He should follow the same rule in 
regard to history and the mathematics, selecting always 
that which is most useful, most intelligible, and most au- 
thentic. 

20. Geometry and astronomy, as we before remarked, seem 
absolutely indispensable in this science. This, in fact, is evi- 
dent, that without some such assistance, it would be impossi- 
ble to be accurately acquainted with the configuration of the 
earth ; its climata, 1 dimensions, and the like information. 

As the size of the earth has been demonstrated by other 
writers, we shall here take for granted and receive as accurate 
what they have advanced. We shall also assume that the 
earth is spheroidal, that its surface is likewise spheroidal, and 
above all, that bodies have a tendency towards its centre, 
which latter point is clear to the perception of the most aver- 
age understanding. However we may show summarily that 
the earth is spheroidal, from the consideration that all things 
however distant tend to its centre, and that every body is at- 
tracted towards its centre of gravity ; this is more distinctly 
proved from observations of the sea and sky, for here the 
evidence of the senses, and common observation, is alone re- 
quisite. The convexity of the sea is a further proof of this 
to those who have sailed ; for they cannot perceive lights at a 
distance when placed at the same level as their eyes, but if 
raised on high, they at once become perceptible to vision, 
though at the same time further removed. So, when the eye 
is raised, it sees what before was utterly imperceptible. 
Homer speaks of this when he says, 

Lifted up on the vast wave he quickly beheld afar. 2 

Sailors, as they approach their destination, behold the shore 
continually raising itself to their view ; and objects which 
had at first seemed low, begin to elevate themselves. Our 
gnomons, also, are, among other things, evidence of the revolu- 
tion of the heavenly bodies ; and common sense at once shows us, 

1 Vide preceding note on this word, p. 13, n. 1. 
2 Odyssey v. 393. 

c 2 
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that if the depth of the eartli were infinite, 1 such a revolution 
could not take place. 

Every information respecting the climata 2 is contained in 
the " Treatises on Positions." 3 

21. Now there are some facts which we take to be estab- 
lished, viz. those with which every politician and general 
should be familiar. For on no account should they be so 
uninformed as to the heavens and the position of the earth, 4 
that when they are in strange countries, where some of the 
heavenly phenomena wear a different aspect to what they 
have been accustomed, they should be in a consternation, and 
exclaim, 

" Neither west 

Know we, nor east, where rises or where sets 

The all-enlightening sun." 5 

Still, we do not expect that they should be such thorough 
masters of the subject as to know what stars rise and set 
together for the different quarters of the earth ; those which 
have the same meridian line, the elevation of the poles, the 
signs which are in the zenith, with all the various phenomena 
which differ as well in appearance as reality with the varia- 
tions of the horizon and arctic circle. With some of these 
matters, unless as philosophical pursuits, they shouid not bur- 
den themselves at all ; others they must take for granted with- 
out searching into their causes. This must be left to the care 
of the philosopher ; the statesman can have no leisure, or very 
little, for such pursuits. Those who, through carelessness and 
ignorance, are not familiar with the globe and the circles 
traced upon it, some parallel to each other, some at right 
angles to the former, others, again, in an oblique direction ; 
nor yet with the position of the tropics, equator, and zodiac, 
(that circle through which the sun travels in his course, and 
by which we reckon the changes of season and the winds,) 
such persons we caution against the perusal of our work. For 

1 Allusion is here made to the theory of Xenophanes of Colophon and 
Anaximenes his disciple, who imagined the earth bore the form of a vast 
mountain, inhabited at the summit, but whose roots stretched into in- 
finity. The Siamese at the present day hold a similar idea. 

2 See note *, p. 13. 3 lispi rSiv oifcijfffwv. 

* Meaning, the different appearances of the heavenly bodies at various 
parts of the earth. 

* Odyssey x. 190. 
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if a man is neither properly acquainted with these things, 
nor with the variations of the horizon and arctic circle, and 
such similar elements of mathematics, how can he com- 
prehend the matters treated of here ? So for one who does 
not know a right line from a curve, nor yet a circle, nor a 
plane or spherical surface, nor the seven stars in the firm- 
ament composing the Great Bear, and such like, our work is 
entirely useless, at least for the present. Unless he first ac- 
quires such information, he is utterly incompetent to the study 
of geography. * So those who have written the works en- 
titled " On Ports," and " Voyages Eound the World," have 
performed their task imperfectly, since they have omitted to 
supply the requisite information from mathematics and as- 
tronomy.* l 

22. The present undertaking is composed in a lucid style, 
suitable alike to the statesman and the general reader, after 
the fashion of my History. 2 By a statesman we do not intend 
an illiterate person, but one who has gone through the course 
of a liberal and philosophical education. For a man who has 
bestowed no attention on virtue or intelligence, nor what 
constitutes them, must be incompetent either to blame or 
praise, still less to decide what actions are worthy to be placed 
on record. 

23. Having already compiled our Historical Memoirs, which, 
as we conceive, are a valuable addition both to political and 
moral philosophy, we have now determined to follow it up with 
the present work, which has been prepared on the same sys- 
tem as the former, and for the same class of readers, but more 
particularly for those, who are in high stations of life. And 
as our former production contains only the most striking 
events in the lives of distinguished men, omitting trifling and 
unimportant incidents ; so here it will be proper to dismiss 
small and doubtful particulars, and merely call attention 
to great and remarkable transactions, such in fact as are use- 

1 This sentence has been restored to what was evidently its original 
position. In the Greek text it appears immediately before section 23, 
commencing, " Having already compiled," &c. The alteration is borne 
out by the French and German translators. 

2 Strabohere alludes to his 'laTopiKa'TTrofivfifiara, cited by Plutarch 
(Lucullus, 28, Sulla, '26). This work, in forty-three books, began where 
the History of Polybius ended, and was probably continued to the battle 
of Actium. Smith, Gr. and Rom. Biog. 
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ful, memorable, and entertaining. la the colossal works of 
the sculptor we do not descend into a minute examination of 
particulars, but look principally for perfection in the general 
ensemble. This is the only method of criticism applicable to 
the present work. Its proportions, so to speak, are colossal ; it 
deals in the generalities and main outlines of things, except 
now and then, when some minor detail can be selected, calcu- 
lated to be serviceable to the seeker after knowledge, or the 
man of business. 

We now think we have demonstrated that our present un- 
dertaking is one that requires great care, and is well worthy 
of a philosopher. 



CHAPTER II. 

1. No one can [justly] blame us for having undertaken to 
write on a subject already often treated of, unless it appears 
that we have doe nothing more than copy the works of former 
writers. In our opinion, though they may have perfectly 
treated some subjects, in others they have still left much to 
be completed j and we shall be justified in our performance, 
if we can add to their information even in a trifling degree. 
At the present moment the conquests of the Romans and Par- 
thians have added much to our knowledge, which (as was well 
observed by Eratosthenes) had been considerably increased by 
the expedition of Alexander. This prince laid open to our 
view the greater part of Asia, and the whole north of Europe 
as far as the Danube. And the Romans [have discovered to us] 
the entire west of Europe as far as the river Elbe, which di- 
vides Germany, and the country beyond the Ister to the river 
Dniester. The country beyond this to the Mseotis, 1 and the 
coasts extending along Colchis, 2 was brought to light by Mithri- 
dates, surnamed Eupator, and his generals. To the Parthians 
we are indebted for a better acquaintance with Hyrcania, 3 Bac- 

t 

1 The Sea of Azof. 2 Mingrelia ; east of the Euxine. 

3 A large country of Asia to the south of the eastern part of the Cas- 
pian Sea. It became much restricted during the Parthian rule, contain- 
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triana, 1 and the land of the Scythians 2 lying beyond, of which 
before we knew but little. Thus we can add much information 
not supplied by former writers, but this will best be seen when 
we come to treat on the writers who have preceded us 5 and 
this method we shall pursue, not so much in regard to the 
primitive geographers, as to Eratosthenes and those subsequent 
to him. As these writers far surpassed the generality in the 
amount of their knowledge, so naturally it is more difficult to 
detect their errors when such occur. If I seem to contradict 
those most whom I take chiefly for my guides, I must claim 
indulgence on the plea, that it was never intended to criticise 
the whole body of geographers, the larger number of whom 
are not worthy of consideration, but to give an opinion of 
those only who are generally found correct. Still, while 
many are beneath discussion, such men as Eratosthenes, Po- 
sidonius, Hipparchus, Polybius, and others of their stamp, 
deserve our highest consideration. 

2. Let us first examine Eratosthenes, reviewing at the same 
time what Hipparchus has advanced against him. Eratos- 
thenes is much too creditable an historian for us to believe 
what Polemon endeavours to charge against him, that he had 
not even seen Athens. At the same time he does not merit 
that unbounded confidence which some seem to repose in him, 
although, as he himself tells us, he passed much of his time 
with first-rate [characters]. Never, says he, at one period, 
and in one city, were there so many philosophers nourishing 
together as in my time. In their number was Ariston and 
Arcesilaus. This, however, it seems is not sufficient, but you 
must also be able to choose who are the real guides whom it is 
your interest to follow. He considers Arcesilaus and Ariston 
to be the coryphaei of the philosophers who flourished in his 
time, and is ceaseless in his eulogies of Apelles and Bion, 

ing only the north of Comis, east of Masanderan, the country near Corcan 
or Jorjan, (DshiordshianJ and the west of the province of Khorassan. 

1 A country of Asia, on the west bounded by Aria, south by the moun- 
tains of Paropamisus, east by the Emodi monies, north by Sogdiana, 
now belongs to the kingdom of Afhganistan. Bactriana was anciently 
the centre of Asiatic commerce. 

2 A general name given by the Greeks and Romans to a large portion 
of Asia, and divided by them into Scythia intra et extra Imaum, that is, 
on either side. of Mount Imaus. This mountain is generally thought to 
answer to the Himalaya mountains of Thibet. 
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the latter of whom, says he, was the first to deck himself in 
the flowers of philosophy, but concerning whom one is often 
likewise tempted to exclaim, " How great is Bion in spite of 
his rags I" 1 It is in such instances as the following that the 
mediocrity of his genius shows itself. 

Although at Athens he became a disciple of Zeno 2 of 
Citium, he makes no mention of his followers ; while those 
who opposed that philosopher, and of whose sect not a trace 
remains, he thinks fit to set down amongst the [great charac- 
ters] who flourished in his time. His real character appears 
in his Treatise on Moral Philosophy, 3 his Meditations, and 
some similar productions. He seems to have held a middle 
course between the man who devotes himself to philosophy, 
and the man who cannot make up his mind to dedicate him- 
self to it : and to have studied the science merely as a relief 
from his other pursuits, or as a pleasing and instructive recre- 
ation. In his other writings he is just the same; but let 
these things pass. We will now proceed as well as we can to 
the task of rectifying his geography. 

First, then, let us return to the point which we lately de- 
ferred. 

3. Eratosthenes says that the poet directs his whole atten- 
tion to the amusement of the mind, and not at all to its in- 
struction. In opposition to his idea, the ancients define poesy 
as a primitive philosophy, guiding our life from infancy, and 
pleasantly regulating our morals, our tastes, and our actions. 
The [Stoics] of our day affirm that the only wise man is the 
poet. On this account the earliest lessons which the citizens 
of Greece convey to their children are from the poets j cer- 



1 This seems to be a paraphrase of Homer's verse on Ulysses, Odyssey 
xviii. 74. 

O'irjv IB pantwv 6 ylpwv iiriyovviSa fyaivu. 

What thews 
And what a haunch the senior's tatters hide. 

Cowper. 

8 Zeno, of Citium, a city in the island of Cyprus, founded by Phoenician 
settlers, was the son of Mnaseas. 

3 rtepi rwv 'AyaOwv, is the title given by Strabo, but we find from 
Harpocrates and Clemens Alexandrinus, that properly it was Hepi 'Aya- 
6dv ical KaKoSv, or " Concerning Good and Evil Things ' which we have 
rendered in the text " Moral Philosophy." 
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tainly not alone for the purpose of amusing their minds, but 
for their instruction. Nay, even the professors of music, who 
give lessons on the harp, lyre, and pipe, lay claim to our con- 
sideration on the same account, since they say that [the ac- 
complishments which they teach] are calculated to form and 
improve the character. It is not only among the Pythagoreans 
that one hears this claim supported, for Aristoxenus is of that 
opinion, and Homer too regarded the bards as amongst the 
wisest of mankind. 

Of this number was the guardian of Clytemnestra, " to 
whom the son of Atreus, when he set out for Troy, gave 
earnest charge to preserve his wife," l whom JEgisthus was 
unable to seduce, until " leading the bard to a desert island, 
he left him," 2 and then 

" The queen he led, not willing less than he, 
To his own mansion." 3 

But apart from all such considerations, Eratosthenes con- 
tradicts himself; for a little previously to the sentence which 
we have quoted, at the commencement of his Essay on Geo- 
graphy, he says, that " all the ancient poets took delight in 
showing their knowledge of such matters. Homer inserted 
into his poetry all that he knew about the Ethiopians, Egypt, 
and Libya. Of all that related to Greece and the neighbour- 
ing places he entered even too minutely into the details, de- 
scribing Thisbe as " abounding in doves," Haliartus, " grassy," 
Anthedon, the " far distant," Litaea, " situated on the sources 
of the Cephissus," 4 and none of his epithets are without their 
meaning." But in pursuing this method, what object has he 
in view, to amuse [merely], or to instruct ? The latter, doubt- 
less. Well, perhaps he has told the truth in these instances, 
but in what was beyond his observation both he and the other 
writers have indulged in all the marvels of fable. If such be 
the case the statement should have been, that the poets relate 
some things for mere amusement, others for instruction ; but 
he affirms that they do it altogether for amusement, without 
any view to information ; and by way of climax, inquires, 
What can it add to Homer's worth to be familiar with many 

1 Odyssey iii. 267. Ib. iii. 270. 3 Ib. iii. 272. 

* Thisbe, Haliartus, Anthedon, cities of Bceotia; Litaea, a city of Phocia. 
The Cephissus, a large river, rising in the west of Phocis. 
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lands, and skilled in strategy, agriculture, rhetoric, and simi- 
lar information, which some persons seem desirous to make 
him possessed of. To seek to invest him with all this know- 
ledge is most likely the effect of too great a zeal for his honour. 
Hipparchus observes, that to assert he was acquainted with 
every art and science, is like saying that an Attic eiresione l 
bears pears and apples. 

As far as this goes, Eratosthenes, you are right enough ; 
not so, however, when you not only deny that Homer was 
possessed of these vast acquirements, but represent poetry in 
general as a tissue of old wives' fables, where, to use your 
own expression, every thing thought likely to amuse is 
cooked up. I ask, is it of no value to the auditors 2 of the 
poets to be made acquainted with [the history of] different 
countries, with strategy, agriculture, and rhetoric, and such- 
like things, which the lecture generally contains. 

4. One thing is certain, that the poet has bestowed all these 
gifts upon Ulysses, whom beyond any of his other [heroes] 
he loves to adorn with every virtue. He says of him, that he 

" Disco ver'd various cities, and the mind 
And manners learn' d of men in lands remote." 3 

That he was 

" Of a piercing wit and deeply wise." * 

He is continually described as " the destroyer of cities," and 
as having vanquished Troy, by his counsels, his advice, and 
his deceptive art. Diomede says of him, 

" Let him attend me, and through fire itself 
We shall return ; for none is wise as he." 5 

He prides himself on his skill in husbandly, for at the har- 
vest [he says], 

1 A harvest-wreath of laurel or olive wound round with wool, and 
adorned with fruits, borne about by singing-boys at the Tivavtyia and 
6apyr)\ta, while offerings were made to Helios and the Hours : it was 
afterwards hung up at the house-door. The song was likewise called 
eiresionfe, which became the general name for all begging-songs. 

2 Auditors,] aicpowpevois. In Greece there was a class of lectures 
where the only duty of the professors was to explain the works- of the 
poets, and point out the beauties which they contained. The students 
who attended these lectures were styled diepoarai, or auditors, and the 
method of instruction aKpoafftc. 

Odyssey i 3. * Iliad iii. 202. s Ib. x. 246. 
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" I with my well-bent sickle in my hand, 
Thou arm'd with one as keen." 1 

And also in tillage, 

" Then shonldst thou see 
How straight my furrow should be cut and true." 2 

And Homer was not singular in his opinion regarding 
these matters, for all educated people appeal to him in favour 
of the idea that such practical knowledge is one of the chief 
means of acquiring understanding. 

5. That eloquence is regarded as the wisdom of speech, 
Ulysses manifests throughout the whole poem, hoth in the 
Trial, 3 the Petitions, 4 and the Embassy. 5 Of him it is said by 
Antenor, 

" But when he spake, forth from his breast did flow 
A torrent swift as winter's feather'd snow." 6 

Who can suppose that a poet capable of effectively intro- 
ducing into his scenes rhetoricians, generals, and various other 
characters, each displaying some peculiar excellence, was no- 
thing more than a droll or juggler, capable only of cheating 
or flattering his hearer, and not of instructing him. 

Are we not all agreed that the chief merit of a poet con- 
sists in his accurate representation of the affairs of life ? Can 
this be done by a mere driveller, unacquainted with the world ? 

The excellence of a poet is not to be measured by the same 
standard as that of a mechanic or a blacksmith, where honour 
and virtue have nothing to do with our estimate. But the 
poet and the individual are connected, and he only can be- 
come a good poet, who is in the first instance a worthy man. 

6. To deny that our poet possesses the graces of oratory is 
using us hardly indeed. What is so befitting an orator, what 
so poetical as eloquence, and who so sweetly eloquent as Ho- 
mer ? But, by heaven ! you'll say, there are other styles of 
eloquence than those peculiar to poetry. Of course [I admit 
this] ; in poetry itself there is the tragic and the comic style ; 
in prose, the historic and the forensic. But is not language 

1 Odyssey xviii. 367. 2 Ib. xviii. 374. 

3 The second book of the Iliad. 4 The ninth book of the Iliad. 

a The deputation of Menelaus and Ulysses to demand back Helen, 
alluded to by Antenor, in the third book of the Iliad. 

6 But when he did send forth the mighty voice from his breast, and 
^vords like unto wintry flakes of snow, no longer then would another 
mortal contend with Ulysses. Iliad iii. 221. 
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a generality, of which poetry and prose are forms ? Yes, Ian *. 
guage is ; but are not the rhetorical, the eloquent, and the 
florid styles also ? I answer, that flowery prose is nothing but 
an imitation of poetry. Ornate poetry was the first to make 
its appearance, and was well received. Afterwards it was 
closely imitated by writers in the time of Cadmus, Phere- 
cydes, and Hecataeus. The metre was the only thing dis- 
pensed with, every other poetic grace being carefully preserved- 
As time advanced, one after another of its beauties was 
discarded, till at last it came down from its glory into our 
common prose. In the same way we may say that comedy 
took its rise from tragedy, but descended from its lofty gran- 
deur into what we now call the common parlance of daily life. 
And when [we find] the ancient writers making use of the 
expression " to sing," to designate eloquence of style, this 
in itself is an evidence that poetry is the source and origin 
of all ornamented and rhetorical language. Poetry in an- 
cient days was on every occasion accompanied by melody. 
The song or ode was but a modulated speech, from whence the 
words rhapsody, tragedy, comedy, 1 are derived ; and since 
originally eloquence was the term made use of for the poetical 
effusions which were always of the nature of a song, it soon 
happened [that in speaking of poetry] some said, to sing, others, 
to be eloquent ; and as the one term was early misapplied to 
prose compositions, the other also was soon applied in the 
same way. Lastly, the very term prose, which is applied to 
language not clothed in metre, seems to indicate, as it were* 
its descent from an elevation or chariot to the ground. 2 

7. Homer accurately describes many distant countries, and 
not only Greece and the neighbouring places, as Eratosthenes 
asserts. His romance, too, is in better style than that of his suc- 
cessors. He does not make up wondrous tales on every occasion, 

1 So much of the meaning of this sentence depends upon the orthogra- 
phy, that its force is not fully perceptible in English ; the Greek is as 
follows: TOVTO & rjv 17 ydij \6yog fifpiXiff pivot; ' dtp' ov St} paif/ydiav T' 
eXeyov Kal TpayySiav Kal KtofiySiav. 

2 This last sentence can convey little or no meaning to the English 
reader ; its whole force in the original depending on verbal association. 
Its general scope however will be evident, when it is stated that in 
Greek, the same word, ntZbg, which means a " foot-soldier," signifies also 
"prose composition." Hence Strabo's allusion to the chariot. The 
Latins borrowed the expression, and vsed sermo pedestris in the same 
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but to instruct us the better often, and especially in the Odys- 
sey, adds to the circumstances which have come under his 
actual observation, allegories, wise harangues, and enticing 
narrations. Concerning which, Eratosthenes is much mis- 
taken when he says that both Homer and his commentators 
are a pack of fools. But this subject demands a little more of 
our attention. 

8. To begin. The poets were by no means the first to 
avail themselves of myths. States and lawgivers had taken 
advantage of them long before, having observed the consti- 
tutional bias of mankind. Man is eager after knowledge, and 
the love of legend is but the prelude thereto. This is why 
children begin to listen [to fables], and are acquainted with 
them before any other kind of knowledge ; the cause of this is 
that the myth introduces them to a new train of ideas, relating 
not to every-day occurrences, but something in addition to 
these. 

A charm hangs round whatever is new and hitherto un- 
known, inspiring us with a desire to become acquainted with 
it, but when the wonderful and the marvellous are likewise 
present, our delight is increased until at last it becomes a 
philtre of study. To children we are obliged to hold out such 
enticements, in order that in riper years, when the mind is 
powerful, and no longer needs such stimulants, it may be 
prepared to enter on the study of actual realities. 

Every illiterate and uninstructed man is yet a child, and 
takes delight in fable. With the partially informed it is much 
the same ; reason is not all-powerful within him, and he still 
possesses the tastes of a child. But the marvellous, which 
is capable of exciting fear as well as pleasure, influences not 
childhood only, but age as well. As we relate to children 
pleasing tales to incite them [to any course] of action, and 
frightful ones to deter them, such as those of Lamia, 1 Gorgo, 2 
Ephialtes, 3 and Mormolyca. 4 So numbers of our citizens are 

1 A female phantom said to devour children, used by nurses as a bug- 
bear to intimidate their refractory charges. 

2 In later times there were three Gorgons, Stheino, Euryale, and Me- 
dusa, but Homer seems to have known but one. 

3 One of the giants, who in the war against the gods was deprived of 
his left eye by Apollo, and of the right by Hercules. 

* The same phantom as Mormo, with which the Greeks used to frighten 
little children. 
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incited to deeds of virtue by the beauties of fable, when they 
hear the poets in a strain of enthusiasm recording noble ac- 
tions, such as the labours of Hercules or Theseus, and the 
honours bestowed on them by the gods, or even when they 
see paintings, sculptures, or figures bearing their romantic 
evidence to such events. In the same way they are re- 
strained from vicious courses, when they think they have 
received from the gods by oracles or some other invisible in- 
timations, threats, menaces, or chastisements, or even if they 
only believe they have befallen others. The great mass of 
women and common people, cannot be induced by mere force 
of reason to devote themselves to piety, virtue, and honesty ; 
superstition must therefore be employed, and even this is in- 
sufficient without the aid of the marvellous and the terrible. 
For what are the thunderbolts, the aegis, the trident, the 
torches, the dragons, the barbed thyrses, the arms of the gods, 
and all the paraphernalia of antique theology, but fables em- 
ployed by the founders of states, as bugbears to frighten 
timorous minds. 

Such was mythology ; and when our ancestors found it ca- 
pable of subserving the purposes of social and political life, 
and even contributing to the knowledge of truth, they conti- 
nued the education of childhood to maturer years, and main- 
tained that poetry was sufficient to form the understanding of 
every age. In course of time history and our present philo- 
sophy were introduced; these, however, suffice but for the 
chosen few, and to the present day poetry is the main agent 
which instructs our people and crowds our theatres. Homer 
here stands pre-eminent, but in truth all the early historians 
and natural philosophers were mythologists as well. 

9. Thus it is that our poet, though he sometimes employs 
fiction for the purposes of instruction, always gives the pre- 
ference to truth ; he makes use of what is false, merely toler- 
ating it in order the more easily to lead and govern the mul- 
titude. As a man 

" Binds with a golden verge 
Bright silver:" 1 

so Homer, heightening by fiction actual occurrences, adorns 
and embellishes his subject ; but his end is always the same 
as that of the historian, who relates nothing but facts. In 

1 Odyssey vi. 232. 
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this manner he undertook the narration of the Trojan war, 
gilding it with the beauties of fancy and the wanderings of 
Ulysses ; but we shall never find Homer inventing an empty 
fable apart from the inculcation of truth. It is ever the case 
that a person lies most successfully, when he intermingles 
[into the falsehood] a sprinkling of truth. Such is the re- 
mark of Polybius in treating of the wanderings of Ulysses ; 
such is also the meaning of the verse, 

" He fabricated many falsehoods, relating them like truths :" l 

not all, but many falsehoods, otherwise it would not have 
looked like the truth. Homer's narrative is founded on history. 
He tells us that king JEolus governed the Lipari Islands, that 
around Mount JEtna and Leontini dwelt the Cyclopae, and cer- 
tain Laestrygonians inhospitable to strangers. That at that 
time the districts surrounding the strait were unapproachable ; 
and Scylla and Charybdis were infested by banditti. In like 
manner in the writings of Homer we are informed of other 
freebooters, who dwelt in divers regions. Being aware that 
the Cimmerians dwelt on the Cimmerian Bosphorus, a dark 
northern country, he felicitously locates them in a gloomy re- 
gion close by Hades, a fit theatre for the scene in the wander- 
ings of Ulysses. That he was acquainted with these people 
we may satisfy ourselves from the chroniclers, who report an 
incursion made by the Cimmerians either during his life-time 
or just before. 

10. Being acquainted with Colchis, and the voyage of Ja- 
son to J&&, and also with the historical and fabulous relations 
concerning Circe and Medea, their enchantments and their 
various other points of resemblance, he feigns there was a 
relationship between them, notwithstanding the vast distance 
by which they were separated, the one dwelling in an inland 
creek of the Euxine, and the other in Italy, and both of them 
beyond the ocean. 

It is possible that Jason himself wandered as far as Italy, 
for traces of the Argonautic expedition are pointed out 
near the Ceraunian' 2 mountains, by the Adriatic, 3 at the Pos- 
sidonian 4 Gulf, and the isles adjacent to Tyrrhenia. 5 The 

1 Odyssey xix. 203. 

a The mountains of Chimera in Albania. s The Gulf of Venice. 

* The Gulf of Salerno. s The Grecian name fur Tuscany. 
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Cyaneae, called by some the Symplegades, 1 or Jostling Rocks, 
which render the passage through the Strait of Constanti- 
nople so difficult, also afforded matter to our poet. The 
actual existence of a place named JEa, stamped credibility 
upon his JEasa ; so did the Symplegades upon the Planctae, 
(the Jostling Rocks upon the Wandering Rocks,) and the 
passage of Jason through the midst of them ; in the same 
way Scylla and Charybdis accredited the passage [of Ulysses] 
past those rocks. In his time people absolutely regarded the 
Euxine as a kind of second ocean, and placed those who had 
crossed it in the same list with navigators who had passed the 
Pillars. 2 It was looked upon as the largest of our seas, 
and was therefore par excellence styled the Sea, in the 
same way as Homer [is called] the Poet. In order there- 
fore to be well received, it is probable he transferred the scenes 
from the Euxine to the ocean, so as not to stagger the general 
belief. And in my opinion those Solymi who possess the 
highest ridges of Taurus, lying between Lycia and Pisidia, 
and those who in their southern heights stand out most con- 
spicuously to the dwellers on this side Taurus, and the inha- 
bitants of the Euxine by a figure of speech, he describes as 
being beyond the ocean. For narrating the voyage of Ulysses 
in his ship, he says, 

" But Neptune, traversing in his return 

From Ethiopia's sons, the mountain heights I 

Of Solymfe, descried him from afar." 3 

It is probable he took his account of the one-eyed Cyclopze 
from Scythian history, for the Arimaspi, whom Aristaeus 
of Proconnesus describes in his Tales of the Arimaspi, are 
said to be distinguished by this peculiarity. 

1 1 . Having premised thus much, we must now take into 
consideration the reasons of those who assert that Homer 

1 Several small islands, or rather reefs, at the entrance of the Strait of 
Constantinople. They took their name of Symplegades from the varying 
positions they assumed to the eyes of the voyager, owing to the sinuosities 
of the Strait, 

2 Unfortunately for Strabo's illustration, no Grecian navigator had ever 
passed the Strait of Gibraltar in Homer's time. 

3 The powerful Shaker of the Earth, as he was reforming from the 
Ethiopians, beheld him from a distance, from the mountains of the So- 
lymi. Odyssey v. 282. 
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makes Ulysses wander to Sicily or Italy, and also of those who 
denied this. The truth is, he may be equally interpreted on 
this subject either way, according as we take a correct or in- 
correct view of the case. Correct, if we understand that he 
was convinced of the reality of Ulysses' wanderings there, 
and taking this truth as a foundation, raised thereon a poet- 
ical superstructure. And so far this description of him is 
right ; for not about Italy only, but to the farthest extremities 
of Spain, traces of his wanderings and those of similar adven- 
turers may still be found. Incorrect, if the scene-painting is 
received as fact, his Ocean, and Hades, the oxen of the sun, 
his hospitable reception by the goddesses, the metamorphoses, 
the gigantic size of the Cyclopse and Laestrygonians, the mon- 
strous appearance of Scylla, the distance of the voyage, and 
other similar particulars, all alike manifestly fabulous. It is 
as idle to waste words with a person who thus openly maligns 
our poet, as it would be with one who should assert as true 
all the particulars of Ulysses' return to Ithaca, 1 the slaughter 
of the suitors, and the pitched battle between him and the 
Ithacans in the field. But nothing can be said against the 
man who understands the words of the poet in a rational way. 
12. Eratosthenes, though on no sufficient grounds for so 
doing, rejects both these opinions, endeavouring in his attack 
on the latter, to refute by lengthened arguments what is mani- 
festly absurd and unworthy of consideration, and in regard to 
the former, maintaining a poet to be a mere gossip, to whose 
worth an acquaintance with science or geography could not 
add in the least degree : since the scenes of certain of Homer's 
fables are cast in actual localities, as Ilium, 2 Pelion, 3 and Ida; 4 
others in purely imaginary regions, such as those of the Gor- 
gons and Geryon. " Of this latter class," he says, " are the 
places mentioned in the wanderings of Ulysses, and those who 
pretend that they are not mere fabrications of the poet, but 

1 There is some doubt as to the modern name of the island of Ithaca. 
D'Anyille supposes it to be the island of Thiaki, between the island of 
Cephalonia and Acarnania, while Wheeler and others, who object to this 
island as being too large to answer the description of Ithaca given by 
Stnibo, identify it with the little isle of Ithaco, bstween Thiaki and the 
main-land. 

* A name of the city of Troy, from Ilus, son of Tros. 
3 A mountain of Magnesia in Thessaly. 

* A mountain in the Troad. 

VOL. I D 
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have an actual existence, are proved to be mistaken by the 
differences of opinion existing among themselves : for some of 
them assert that the Sirenes of Homer are situated close to 
Pelorus, 1 and others that they are more than two thousand 
stadia distant, 2 near the Sirenussas, 3 a three-peaked rock 
which separates the Gulfs of Cumaea and Posidonium." 
Now, in the first place, this rock is not three-peaked, nor 
does it form a crest at the summit at all, but a long and nar- 
row angle reaching from the territory of Surrentum 4 to the 
Strait of Capria, 5 having on one side of the mountain the 
temple of the Sirens, and on the other side, next the Gulf 
of Posidonius, three little rocky and uninhabited islands, 
named the Sirenes ; upon the strait, is situated the Athe- 
naeum, from which the rocky angle itself takes its name. 

13. Further, if those who describe the geography of certain 
places do not agree in every particular, are we justified in at 
once rejecting their whole narration ? Frequently this is a 
reason why it should receive the greater credit. For exam- 
ple, in the investigation whether the scene of Ulysses' wan- 
derings were Sicily or Italy, and the proper position of the 
Sirenes, they differ in so far that one places them at Pelorus, 
and the other at Sirenussae, but neither of them dissents from 
the idea that it was some where near Sicily or Italy. They 
add thereby strength to this view, inasmuch as though they 
are not agreed as to the exact locality, neither of them makes 
any question but that it was some where contiguous to Italy or 
Sicily. If a third party should add, that the monument of 
Parthenope, who was one of the Sirens, is shown at Naples, 
this only confirms us the more in our belief, for though a 
third place is introduced to our notice, still as Naples is situ- 
ated in the gulf called by Eratosthenes the Cumaean, and 

1 Cape Faro in Sicily. 

2 The stadia here mentioned are 700 to a degree; thus 2000 stadia 
amount to rather more than 57 marine leagues, which is the distance in 
a direct line from Cape Faro to the Capo della Minerva. 

3 The Sirenussae are the rocks "which form the southern cape of the 
Gulf of Naples, and at the same time separate it from the Gulf of Salerno. 
This cape, which was also called the promontory of Minerva, from the 
Athenaeum which stood there, preserves to this day the name of Capo 
della Minerva. 

4 Now Surrento. 

4 The island of Capri is opposite to the Capo della Minerva. 
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which is formed by the Sirenussae, we are more confident 
still that the position of the Sirenes was some where close by. 
That the poet did not search for accuracy in every minor 
detail we admit, but neither ought we to expect this of him ; 
at the same time we are not to believe that he composed his 
poem without inquiring into the history of the Wandering, 
nor where and how it occurred. 

14. Eratosthenes "thinks it probable that Hesiod, having 
heard of the wanderings of Ulysses, and of their having taken 
place near to Sicily and Italy, embraced this view of the case, 
and not only describes the places spoken of by Homer, but 
also JEitna, the Isle of Ortygia, 1 near to Syracuse, and Tyr 
rhenia. As for Homer, he was altogether unacquainted with 
these places, and further, had no wish to lay the scene of the 
wanderings in any well-known locality." What ! are then 
^tna and Tyrrhenia such well-known places, and Scyllaeum, 
Charybdis, Circasum, 2 and the Sirenussas, so obscure ? Or is 
Hesiod so correct as never to write nonsense, but always fol- 
low in the wake of received opinions, while Homer blurts out 
whatever comes uppermost ? Without taking into consider- 
ation our remarks on the character and aptitude of Homer's 
myths, a large array of writers who bear evidence to his state- 
ments, and the additional testimony of local tradition, are 
sufficient proof that his are not the inventions of poets or con- 
temporary scribblers, but the record of real actors and real 
scenes. 

15. The conjecture of Polybius in regard to the particulars 
of the wandering of Ulysses is excellent. He says that JEolus 
instructed sailors how to navigate the strait, a difficult matter 
on account of the currents occasioned by the ebb and flow, 
and was therefore called the dispenser of the winds, and re- 
puted their king. 

In like manner Danaus for pointing out the springs of 
water that were in Argos, and Atreus for showing the re- 
trograde movement of the sun in the heavens, from being 
mere soothsayers and diviners, were raised to the dignity of 
kings. And the priests of the Egyptians, the Chaldeans, 
and Magi, distinguished for their wisdom above those around 
them, obtained from our predecessors honour and authority ; 

1 Now the Island of St. Marcian. 2 Monte Circello, near to Terracina. 

D 2 
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and so it is that in each of the gods, we worship the discoverer 
of some useful art. 

Having thus introduced his subject, he does not allow us to 
consider the account of -^Eolus, nor yet the rest of the Odys- 
sey, as altogether mythical. There is a spice of the fabulous 
here, as well as in the Trojan War, 1 but as respects Sicily, 
the poet accords entirely with the other historians who 
have written on the local traditions of Sicily and Italy. He 
altogether denies the justness of Eratosthenes' dictum, "that 
we may hope to discover the whereabout of Ulysses' wander- 
ings, when we can find the cobbler who sewed up the winds 
in the leathern sack." " And [adds Polybius] his description, 
of the hunt of the galeotes 2 at Scylla, 

' Plunged to her middle in the horrid den 
She lurko, protruding from the black abyss 
Her heads, with which the ravening monster dives 
In quest of dolphins, dog-fish, or of prey 
More bulky,' 3 

accords well with what takes place around Scyllseum : for the 
thunny-fish, carried in shoals by Italy, and not being able to 
reach Sicily, fall into [the Strait], where they become the 
prey of larger fish, such as dolphins, dog-fish, and other ceta- 
cea, and it is by this means that the galeotes (which are also 
called sword-fish) and dogs fatten themselves. For the same 
thing occurs here, and at the rising of the Nile and other 
rivers, as takes place when a forest is on fire. Vast crowds 
of animals, in flying from the fire or the water, become the 
prey of beasts more powerful than themselves." 

16. He then goes on to describe the manner in which they 
catch the sword-fish at ScyllEeum. One look-out directs the 
whole body of fishers, who are in a vast number of small 
boats, each furnished with two oars, and two men to each 
boat. One man rows, the other stands on the prow, spear in 
hand, while the look-out has to signal the appearance of a 
sword-fish. (This fish, when swimming, has about a third of 
its body above water.) As it passes the boat, the fisher darts 
the spear from his hand, and when this is withdrawn, it leaves 
the sharp point with which it is furnished sticking in the flesh 

1 The Iliad. * Sword-fish. 

3 And fishes there, watching about the rock for dolphins and dogs, and 
if she can any where take a larger whale. Odyssey xii. 95. 
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of the fish : this point is barbed, and loosely fixed to the spear 
for the purpose ; it has a long end fastened to it ; this they pay 
out to the wounded fish, till it is exhausted with its struggling 
and endeavours at escape. Afterwards they trail it to the 
shore, or, unless it is too large and full-grown, haul it into 
the boat. If the spear should fall into the sea, it is not lost, 
for it is jointed of oak and pine, so that when the oak sinks 
on account of its weight, it causes the other end to rise, and 
thus is easily recovered. It sometimes happens that the rower 
is wounded, even through the boat, and such is the size of the 
sword with which the galeote is armed, such the strength of 
the fish, and the method of the capture, that [in danger] it is 
not surpassed by the chase of the wild boar. From these facts 
(he says) we may conclude that Ulysses' wanderings were close 
to Sicily, since Homer describes Scylla l as engaging in a pur- 
suit exactly similar to that which is carried on at Scyllaeum. 
As to Charybdis, he describes just what takes place at the 
Strait of Messina : 

" Each day she thrice disgorges," 2 

instead of twice, being only a mistake, either of the scribe or 
the historian. 

17. The customs of the inhabitants of Meninx 3 closely cor- 
respond to the description of the Lotophagi. If any thing 
does not correspond, it should be attributed to change, or to 
misconception, or to poetical licence, which is made up of 
history, rhetoric, and fiction. Truth is the aim of the histo- 
rical portion, as for instance in the Catalogue of Ships, 4 where 
the poet informs us of the peculiarities of each place, that one 
is rocky, another the furthest city, that this abounds in doves, 
and that is maritime. A lively interest is the end of the 
rhetorical, as when he points to us the combat ; and of the 
fiction, pleasure and astonishment. A mere fabrication would 
neither be persuasive nor Homeric ; and we know that his poem 

1 There is a very fine medallion in the Bibliotheque Nationale de 
France, portraying Scylla as half woman, half dolphin, with a trident 
in her left hand, and seizing a fish with her right. From her middle pro- 
trude two half-bodied dogs, who assist the monster in swimming. 

2 Odyssey xii. 105. 

3 At this place there was an altar consecrated to Ulysses. Meninx is 
now known as the island of Zerbi, on the side of the Bay of Cabus, on 
the coast of Africa. 

* The second book of the Iliad. 
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is generally considered a scientific treatise, notwithstanding 
what Eratosthenes may say, when he bids us not to judge poems 
by the standard of intellect, nor yet look to them for history. 
It is most probable that the line 

" Nine days by cruel storms thence was I borne 
Athwart the fishy deep," * 

should be understood of merely a short distance, (for cruel 
storms do not blow in a right course,) and not of being carried 
beyond the ocean, as if impelled by favourable winds. " And," 
says Polybius, "allowing the distance from Malea 2 to the 
Pillars to be 22,500 stadia, and supposing the rate of 
passage was the same throughout the nine days, the voyage 
must have been accomplished at the speed of 2500 stadia per 
diem : now who has ever recorded that the passage from Lycia 
or Rhodes to Alexandria, a distance of 4000 stadia, has been 
made in two days ? To those who demand how it was that 
Ulysses, though he journeyed thrice to Sicily, never once na- 
vigated the Strait, we reply that, long after his time, voyagers 
always sedulously avoided that route." 

18. Such are the sentiments of Polybius; and in many 
respects they are correct enough ; but when he discusses the 
voyage beyond the ocean, and enters on minute calculations 
of the proportion borne by the distance to the number of days, 
he is greatly mistaken. He alleges perpetually the words of 
the poet, 

" Nine days by cruel storms thence was I borne ;" 

but at the same time he takes no notice of this expression, 
which is his as well, 

" And now borne sea-ward from the river stream 
Of the Oceanus;" 3 

and this, 

" In the island of Ogygia, the centre of the sea," * 

1 And from thence I was carried for nine days over the fishy sea by 
baleful winds. Odyssey ix. 82. 

2 Cape Maleo off the Morea. The distance from this point to Gibraltar 
is now estimated at 28 34'. The 22,500 stadia of Polybius would equal 
32o 8' 34". He was therefore out in his calculation by 3 34' 34". 

* But when the ship left the stream of the river ocean. Odyss. xii. ]. 
4 Vide Odyssey i. 50. 
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and that the daughter of Atlas 1 dwells there. And the follow- 
ing concerning the Phaeacians, 

" Remote amid the billowy deep, we hold 
Our dwelling, utmost of all human kind, 
And free from mixture with a foreign race." 2 

These passages clearly refer to the Atlantic Ocean, 3 but 
though so plainly expressed, Polybius slily manages to overlook 
them. Here he is altogether wrong, though quite correct 
about the wandering of Ulysses having taken place round 
Sicily and Italy, a fact which Homer establishes himself. 
Otherwise, what poet or writer could have persuaded the 
Neapolitans to assert that they possessed the tomb of Parthe- 
nope 4 the Siren, or the inhabitants of Cumae, Dicaearchia, 5 
and Vesuvius [to bear their testimony] to Pyriphlegethou, the 
Marsh of Acherusia, 6 to the oracle of the dead which was near 
Aornus, 7 and to Baius and Misenus, 8 the companions of Ulys- 
ses. The same is the case with the Sirenussae, and the Strait 
of Messina, and Scylla, and Charybdis, and JEolus, all which 
things should neither be examined into too rigorously, nor 
yet [despised] as groundless and without foundation, alike re- 
mote from truth and historic value. 

19. Eratosthenes seems to have had something like this 
view of the case himself, when he says, " Any one would be- 
lieve that the poet intended the western regions as the scene 
of Ulysses' wanderings, but that he has departed from fact, 
sometimes through want of perfect information, at other times 
because he wished to give to scenes a more terrific and mar- 
vellous appearance than they actually possessed." So far 
chis is true, but his idea of the object which the poet had in 

1 Calypso. 

2 And we dwell at a distance, the farthest in the sea of many waves, 
nor does any other of mortals mingle with us. Odyssey vi. 204. 

3 Gosselin has satisfactorily demonstrated that Strabo is wrong in sup- 
posing that these passages relate to the Atlantic Ocean, and most of our 
readers will come at once themselves to the same conclusion. Those, 
however, who wish for proofs, may refer to the French translation, vol. i. 
p. 51, n. 

* The ancient name of the city of Naples. 

5 Puteoli, now Pozzuolo, in Campania. 

6 Mare Morto, south of Ba'ia, and near to the ruins of Mycene. 

7 Aornus or Avernus : this lake, which lies about one mile north of 
Bai'a, still retains its ancient appellation. 

8 Vide Virgil, -neid vi. 162. 
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view while composing, is false ; real advantage, not trifling, 
being his aim. We may justly reprehend his assertion on this 
point, as also where he says, that Homer places the scene of 
his marvels in distant lands that he may lie the more easily. 
Remote localities have not furnished him with near so many 
wonderful narrations as Greece, and the countries thereto ad- 
jacent; witness the labours of Hercules, and Theseus, the 
fables concerning Crete, Sicily, and the other islands ; besides 
those connected with Cithserum, Helicon, 1 Parnassus, 2 Pelion, 3 
and the whole of Attica and the Peloponnesus. Let us not 
therefore tax the poets with ignorance on account of the myths 
which they employ, and since, so far from myth being the 
staple, they for the most part avail themselves of actual oc- 
currences, (and Homer does this in a remarkable degree,) the 
inquirer who will seek how far these ancient writers have 
wandered into fiction, ought not to scrutinize to what extent 
the fiction was carried, but rather what is the truth concern- 
ing those places and persons to which the fictions have been 
applied ; for instance, whether the wanderings of Ulysses did 
actually occur, and where. 

20. On the whole, however, it is not proper to place the 
works of Homer in the common catalogue of other poets, 
without challenging for him a superiority both in respect of 
his other [excellences] and also for the geography on which 
our attention is now engaged. 

If any one were to do no more than merely read through 
the Triptolemus of Sophocles, or the prologue to the Bacchae 
of Euripides, and then compare them with the care taken by 
Homer in his geographical descriptions, he would at once 
perceive both the difference and superiority of the latter, for 
wherever there is necessity for arrangement in the localities 
he has immortalized, he is careful to preserve it as well in 
regard to Greece, as to foreign countries. 

" They 

On the Olympian summit thought to fix 
Huge Ossa, and on Ossa's towering head 
Pelion with all his forests," 4 

1 Cythseron and Helicon, two mountains of Boeotia, the latter of which 
is now named Zagaro Voreni. 
a Parnassus, a mountain of Phocis, near Delphi. 
8 Pelion, a mountain of Magnesia, in Thessaly. 
4 They attempted to place Ossa upon Olympus, and upon Ossa leafy 
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" And Juno starting from the Olympian height 
O'erflew Pieria and the lovely plains 
Of broad Emathia ; * soaring thence she swept 
The snow-clad summit of the Thracian hills 2 
Steed-famed, nor printed, as she pass'd, the Boil, 

******* 
From Athos 3 o'er the foaming billows borne." * 

In the Catalogue he does not describe his cities in regular 
order, because here there was no necessity, but both the 
people and foreign countries he arranges correctly. " Having 
wandered to Cyprus, and Pho3nice, and the Egyptians, I came 
to the Ethiopians, and Sidonians, and Erembi, and Libya." 5 
Hipparchus has drawn attention to this. But the two tra- 
gedians, where there was great necessity for proper arrange- 
ment, one 6 where he introduces Bacchus visiting the nations, 
the other 7 Triptolemus sowing the earth, have brought in 
juxta-position places far remote, and separated those which 
were near. 

" And having left the wealthy lands of the Lydians and 
Phrygians, and the sunny plains of the Persians and the Bac- 
trian walls, and having come over the stormy land of the 
Medes, and the Happy Arabia." 8 And the Triptolemus is 
just as inaccurate. 

Further, in respect to the winds and climates, Homer shows 
the wide extent of his geographical knowledge, for in his 

Pelion. Odyssey xi. 314. The mountains Pelion, Ossa, and Olympus, 
bounded the eastern coasts of Thessaly. 

1 Pieria and Emathia, two countries of Macedonia. 

2 The mountains of Macedonia ; this latter name was unknown to Ho- 
mer, who consequently describes as Thracian, the whole of the people 
north of Thessaly. 

3 The Mount Santo of the moderns. 

4 Juno, hastening, quitted the summit of Olympus, and having passed 
over Pieria, and fertile Emathia, she hastened over the snowy mountains 
of equestrian Thrace, most lofty summits. * * * * From Athos she 
descended to the foaming deep. Iliad xiv. 225. 

4 Odyssey iv. 83. 

Euripides, Bacchse, towards commencement. 

T Sophocles. 

8 The inaccuracy of the description consists in this ; that Bacchus 
leaving Lydia and Phrygia should have taken his course by Media into 
Bactriana, and returned by Persia into Arabia Felix. Perhaps too, for 
greater exactness, Strabo would have had the god mention particularly 
the intermediate countries through which he necessarily passed, as Cap- 
padocia, Armenia, Syria, &c. 
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topographical descriptions lie not unfrequently informs us of 
both these matters. Thus, 

" My abode 
Is siin-burnt Ithaca. 

Flat on the deep she lies, farthest removed 
Toward the west, .while situate apart, 
Her sister islands face the rising day." l 

And, 

" It has a two-fold entrance, 

One towards the north, the other south." 2 

And again, 

" Which I alike despise, speed they their course 
With right-hand flight towards the ruddy east, 
Or leftward down into the shades of eve." s 

Ignorance of such matters he reckons no less than confusion. 

" Alas ! my friends, for neither west 

Know we, nor east ; where rises or where sets 

The all-enlightening sun." * 

Where the poet has said properly enough, 

" As when two adverse winds, blowing from Thrace, 
Boreas and Zephyrus," 5 

Eratosthenes ill-naturedly misrepresents him as saying in an 
absolute sense, that the west wind blows from Thrace ; where- 
as he is not speaking in an absolute sense at all, but merely of 
the meeting of contrary winds near the bay of Melas, 6 on the 
Thracian sea, itself a part of the JEgsean. For where Thrace 
forms a kind of promontory, where it borders on Macedonia, 7 

1 But it lies low, the highest in the sea towards the west, but those 
that are separated from it [lie] towards the east and the sun. Odyssey 
ix. 25. 

2 Vide Odyssey xiii. 109, 111. 

3 Which I very little regard, nor do I care for them whether they fly 
to the right, towards the morn and the sun, or to the left, towards the 
darkening west. Iliad xii. 239. 

4 O my friends, since we know not where is the west, nor where the 
morning, nor where the sun. Odyssey x. 190. 

5 The north and west winds, which both blow from Thrace. Iliad 
ix. 5. 

6 Now the Bay of Saros. 

7 These two provinces are comprised in the modern division of Rou- 
melia. A portion of Macedonia still maintains its ancient name Maki- 
dunia. 
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it takes a turn to the south-west, and projects into the ocean, 
and from this point it seems to the inhabitants of Tbasos, 
Lemnos, Imbros, Samothracia, 1 and the surrounding sea, that 
the west winds blow. 2 So in regard to Attica, they seem to 
come from the rocks of Sciros, 3 and this is the reason why 
all the westerly winds, the north-west more particularly, are 
called the Scirones. Of this Eratosthenes was not aware, 
though he suspected as much, for it was "he who described 
this bending of the land [towards the south-west] which we 
have mentioned. But he interprets our poet in an absolute 
sense, and then taxes him with ignorance, because, says he, 
" Zephyr blows from the west, and off Spain, and Thrace does 
not extend so far." Does he then think that Homer was not 
aware that Zephyr came from the west, notwithstanding the 
careful manner in which he distinguishes its position when he 
writes as follows : 

" The east, the south, the heavy-blowing Zephyr, 
And the cold north-wind clear." 4 

Or was he ignorant that Thrace did not extend beyond the 
Paeonian and Thessalian mountains. 5 To be sure he was well 
acquainted with the position of the countries adjoining Thrace 
in that direction, and does he not mention by name both the 
maritime and inland districts, and tells us of the Magnetae, 6 
the Malians, 7 and other Grecian [territories], all in order, as 
far as Thesprotis; 8 also of the Dolopes 9 bordering on Paso- 

1 The modern names of these places are Thaso, Stalimene, Imbro, and 
Samothraki. 

2 Strabo, as well as Casaubon in his notes on this passage, seems to 
have made an imperfect defence of Homer. The difficulty experienced, 
as well by them as Eratosthenes, arose from their overlooking the fact 
that Macedonia was a part of Thrace in Homer's time, and that the 
name 'of Macedon did not exist. 

3 These rocks were situated between the city of Megara and the isth- 
mus of Corinth. 

* And the south-east and the south rushed together, and the hard- 
blowing west, and the cold-producing north. Odyssey v. 295. 

z The western part of Thrace, afterwards named Macedonia ; having 
Paeonia on the north, and Thessaly on the south. 

6 The Magnets dwelt near to Mount Pelion and the Pelasgic Gulf, 
now the Bay of Volo. 

7 These people dwelt between Mount Othrys, and the Maliac Gulf, 
now the Gulf of Zeitun. 

8 The maritime portion of Epirus opposite Corfu. 

In the time of Homer the Dolopes were the neighbours of the Paeo- 
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nia, and the Bellas who inhabit the territory around Dodona 1 
as far as the [river] Achelous, 2 but he never mentions 
Thrace, as being beyond these. He has evidently a predilec- 
tion for the sea which is nearest to him, and with which he is 
most familiar, as where he says, 

" Commotion shook 

The whole assembly, such as heaves the flood 
Of the Icarian deep." 3 

21. Some writers tell us there are but two principal winds, 
the north and south, and that the other winds are only a 
slight difference in the direction of these two. That is, (sup- 
posing only two winds, the north and south,) the south wind 
from the commencement of the summer quarter blows in a 
south-easterly direction ; and from the commencement of the 
winter quarter from the east. The north wind from the de- 
cline of the summer, blows in a westerly direction, and from 
the decline of the winter, in a north-westerly direction. 

In support of this opinion of the two winds they adduce 
Thrasyalces and our poet himself, forasmuch as he mentions 
the north-west with the south, 

" From the north- west south,"* 
and the west with the north, 

" As when two adverse winds, blowing from Thrace, 
Boreas and Zephyrus."* 

But Posidonius remarks that none of those who are really 
acquainted with these subjects, such as Aristotle, Timosthenes, 

nians, and dwelt in the north of that part of Thrace which afterwards 
formed Macedonia. Later, however, they descended into Thessaly, and 
established themselves around Pindus. 

1 Dodona was in Epirus, but its exact position is not known. 

2 Now Aspro-potamo, or the White River ; this river flows into the 
sea at the entrance of the Gulf of Corinth. 

3 And the assembly was moved, as the great waves of the Icarian sea. 
Iliad ii. 144. 

4 'Apyl0rao Ndroio, Iliad xi. 306, xxi. 334- 'Apyearrjg strictly speak- 
ing means the north-west, and although, to an English ear, the north-west 
south seems at first absurd, yet in following up the argument which Strabo 
is engaged in, it is impossible to make use of any other terms than those 
which he has brought forward, and merely to have translated apykarao 
Noroio by Argest-south, would have mystified the passage without cause. 
We do not here attempt to reconcile the various renderings of dpyeffrao 
Noroio by Homeric critics, as Strabo's sense alone concerns us. 

* The north and west winds, which both blow from Thrace. Iliad ix. 5. 
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and Bion the astronomer, entertain so mistaken an opinion in 
regard to the winds. They say that the north-east (Caecias) 
blows from the commencement of summer, and that the south- 
west wind (Libs), which is exactly opposite to this, blows from 
the decline of winter. And again, the south-east wind (Eurus), 
which is opposite to the north-west wind (Argestes), from the 
commencement of winter. The east and west winds being 
intermediate. 

When our poet makes use of the expression "stormy zephyr," 
he means the wind which is now called by us the north-west ; 
and by the "clear-blowing zephyr" our west wind ; our Leuco- 
notus is his Argestes-notus, or clearing south wind, 1 for this 
wind brings but few clouds, all the other southern winds 
bringing clouds and rain, 2 

" As when whirlwinds of the west 
A storm encounter from the clearing south." 3 

Here he alludes to the stormy zephyr, which very frequently 
scatters the feathery clouds brought up by the Leuconotus, 
3r, as it is called by way of epithet, the clearing south. 

The statements made by Eratosthenes in the first book of 
his Geography, require some such correction as this. 

22. Persisting in his false views in relation to Homer, he 
goes on to say, " He was ignorant that the Nile separated into 
many mouths, nay, he was not even acquainted with the name 
of the river, though Hesiod knew it well, for he even 
mentions it." 4 In respect of the name, it is probable that it 



Noroe, the clearing south wind, Horace's Notus Albus ; 
in the improved compass of Aristotle, apylarqe was the north-west wind, 
the Athenian aKiip&v. 

2 Tow Xonrov Ndrou o\ou Ewpov viag ovrog. MSS. i. e. all the other 
southern winds having an easterly direction- We have adopted the sug- 
gestion of Kramer, and translated the passage as if it stood thus, TOV Xoi- 
TTOV Norow oXspow TT<I>S ovrog. 

3 As when the west wind agitates the light clouds of the clearing 
south, striking them with a dreadful gale. Iliad xi. 305. 

4 Gosselin observes that Hesiod lived about forty years after Homer, and 
he mentions not only the Nile, but also the Po, with which certainly Homer 
was unacquainted. He speaks too of the Western Ocean, where he places 
the Gorgons, and the garden of the Hesperides. It is very likely that these 
various points of information were brought into Greece by the Car- 
thaginians. The name Nile seems to be merely a descriptive title ; it is 
still in use in many countries of India, where it signifies water. The 
river known subsequently as the Nile, was, in Homer's time, called the 
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had not then been given to the river, and as to the mouths, if 
they were obscure and little known, will not every one excuse 
him for not being aware whether there were several or merely 
one ? At that time, the river, its rising, and its mouths were 
considered, as they are at the present day, amongst the most 
remarkable, the most wonderful, and most worthy of record- 
ing of all the peculiarities of Egypt : who can suppose that- 
those who told our poet of the country and river of Egypt, of 
Egyptian Thebes, and of Pharos, were unaware of the many 
embouchures of the Nile ; or that being aware, they would 
not have described them, were it not that they were too ge- 
nerally known ? " But is it not inconceivable that Homer 
should describe Ethiopia, and the Sidonians, the Erembi, and 
the Exterior Sea, 1 should tell us that Ethiopia was divided 
into two parts, and yet nothing about those things which were 
nearer and better known ?" Certainly not, his not describing 
these things is no proof that he was not acquainted with them. 
He does not tell us of his own country, nor yet many other 
things. The most probable reason is, they were so generally 
known that they did not appear to him worth recording. 2 

23. Again, they are entirely wrong when they allege as a 
mark of Homer's ignorance, that he describes the island of 
Pharos 3 as entirely surrounded by the sea. On the contrary, 
it might be taken advantage of as a proof that our poet was 
not unacquainted with a single one of the points concerning 
Egypt which we have just been speaking of : and thus we 

River of Egypt, or the River Egyptus; by the latter of which titles he 
was acquainted with it. See Odyssey xvii. 448. 

1 By this expression is intended the Atlantic. 

* Gosselin remarks that the arguments made use of by Strabo are not 
sufficiently conclusive. The country with which the Greeks were best 
acquainted was Greece, undoubtedly, and it is this land which Homer 
has described with the greatest exactness of detail. 

3 An island opposite to Alexandria, and seven stadia distant therefrom. 
The Ptolemies united it to the main-land by means of a pier, named 
Hepta-stadium, in allusion to its length. The sands which accumulated 
against the pier became the site of the present city of Alexandria. It 
was not on this island that the celebrated Pharos of Alexandria was 
erected, but on a desolate rock a little to the N. E. It received the same 
name as the island, to which it was joined by another pier. As to the 
passage of Homer, (Odyssey iv. 354 357,) where he says that Pharos is 
one day's sail from the Egyptus, he does not mean Egypt, as Strabo fan- 
cies, but the mouth of the Nile, which river in his time was called the 
Egyptus, and probably fell into the sea about one day's sail from Pharos. 
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demonstrate it : Every one is prone to romance a little in 
narrating his travels, and Menelaus was no exception to the 
rule. He had been to Ethiopia, 1 and there heard much dis- 
cussion concerning the sources of the Nile, and the alluvium 
which it deposited, both along its course, and also at its 
mouths, and the large additions which it had thereby made to 
.the main-land, so as fully to justify the remark of Herodotus 2 
that the whole of Egypt was a gift from the river ; or if not 
the whole, at all events that part of it below the Delta, called 
Lower Egypt He had heard too that Pharos was entirely 
surrounded by sea, and therefore misrepresented it as entirely 
surrounded by the sea, although it had long ago ceased so to 
be. Now the author of all this was Homer, and we therefore 
infer that he was not ignorant concerning either the sources 
or the mouths of the Nile. 

24. They are again mistaken when they say that he was 
not aware of the isthmus between the sea of Egypt and the 
Arabian Gulf, and that his description is false, 

" The Ethiopians, utmost of mankind, 

These eastward situate, those toward the west." 3 

Nevertheless he is correct, and the criticism of the moderns 
is quite out of place : indeed, there is so little truth in the 
assertion that Homer was ignorant of this isthmus, that I will 
venture to affirm he was not only acquainted with it, but has 
also accurately defined it. But none of the grammarians, not 

* "We have before remarked that the Ethiopia visited by Menelaus 
was not the country above Egypt, generally known by that name, but an 
Ethiopia lying round Jaffa, the ancient Joppa. 

2 " The priests stated also that Menes was the first of mortals that 
ever ruled over Egypt ; to this they added that in the days of that 
king, all Egypt, with the exception of the Thebaic nome, was but a 
morass ; and that none of the lands now seen below Lake Mceris, then 
existed ; from the sea up to this place is a voyage by the river of seven 
days. I myself am perfectly convinced the account of the priests in this 
particular is correct ; for the thing is evident to every one who sees and 
has common sense, although he may not have heard the fact, that the 
Egypt to which the Hellenes navigate, is a land annexed to the Egyp- 
tians, and a gift from the river ; and that even in the parts above the lake 
just mentioned, for three days' sail, concerning which the priests relate 
nothing, the country is just of the same description." Herod, ii. 5. 

* The Ethiopians, who are divided into two parts, the most distant o 
men, some at the setting of the sun, others at the rising. Odyssey i. 23. 
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even the chiefs of their number, Aristarchus and Crates, have 
understood the words of our poet on this subject. For they 
disagree as to the words which follow this expression of 
Homer, 

" The Ethiopians, utmost of mankind, 

These eastward situate, those towards the west," ' 

Aristarchus writing, 

" These towards the west, and those towards the east," 
and Crates, 

" As well in the west as also in the east." 

However, in regard to their hypotheses, it makes no oifference 
whether the passage were written this way or that. One ot 
them, in fact, takes what he considers the mathematical 
view of the case, and says that the torrid zone is occupied by 
the ocean, 2 and that on each side of this there is a temperate 
zone, one inhabited by us and another opposite thereto. And 
as we call the Ethiopians, who are situated to the south, and 
dwell along the shores of the ocean, the most distant on the 
face of the inhabited globe ; so he supposed that on the other 
side of the ocean, 3 there were certain Ethiopians dwelling 
along the shores, who would in like manner be considered the 
most distant 4 by the inhabitants of the other temperate zone ; 
and thus that the Ethiopians were double, separated into two 
divisions by the ocean. He adds, " as well in the west as also 
in the east," because as the celestial zodiac always corresponds 
to the terrestrial, and never exceeds in its obliquity the space 
occupied by the two Ethiopias, the sun's entire course must 
necessarily be within this space, and also his rising and setting, 
as it appears to different nations according to the sign which 
he may be in. 

He (Crates) adopted this version, because he considered it 
the more astronomical. But it would have maintained his 
opinion of the division of the Ethiopians into two parts, and 

1 Odyssey i. 23. 

2 Many ancient writers entertained the opinion that the regions sur 
rounding the terrestrial equator were occupied by the ocean, which formed 
a circular zone, separating our continent from that which they supposed 
to exist in the southern hemisphere. To the inhabitants of this second 
continent they gave the name of Antichthones. 

3 The Southern Ocean. 

4 Or nearest to the equator. 
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at the same time have been much more simple, had he said 
that the Ethiopians dwelt on either side of the ocean from the 
rising to the setting of the sun. In this case what difference 
does it make whether we follow his version, or adopt the 
reading of Aristarchus, 

" These towards the west, and those towards the east ? " 

which also means, that whether east or west, on either side 
of the ocean, Ethiopians dwell. But Aristarchus rejects this 
hypothesis. He says, " The Ethiopians with whom we are 
acquainted, and who are farthest south from the Greeks, 
are those described by the poet as being separated into two 
divisions. But Ethiopia is not so separated as to form two 
countries, one situated towards the west, the other towards 
the east, but only one, that which lies south of the Greek? 
and adjoins Egypt ; but of this the poet was ignorant, as well 
as of other matters enumerated by Apollodorus, which he has 
falsely stated concerning various places in his second book, 
containing the catalogue of the ships." 

25. To refute Crates would require a lengthened argu- 
ment, which here perhaps may be considered out of place. 
Aristarchus we commend for rejecting the hypothesis of 
Grates, which is open to many objections, and for referring 
the expression of the poet to our Ethiopia. But the remain- 
'cler of his statement we must discuss. First, his minute ex- 
amination of the reading is altogether fruitless, for whichever 
way it may have been written, his interpretation is equally 
applicable to both ; for what difference is there whether you 
say thus In our opinion there are two Ethiopias, one to- 
wards the east, the other to the west ; or thus For they 
are as well towards the east as the west? Secondly, He 
makes false assumptions. For admitting that the poet was 
ignorant of the isthmus, 1 and that he alludes to the Ethiopia 
contiguous to Egypt, when he says, 

The Ethiopians separated into two divisions ; 2 

what then ? Are they not separated into two divisions, and 
could the poet have thus expressed himself if he had been in 
ignorance ? Is not Egypt, nay, are not the Egyptians, sepa- 

1 The isthmus of Suez. s Odyssey i. 23. 
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rated into two divisions by the Nile from the Delta to Syene, 1 

These towards the west, those towards the east ? 

And what else is Egypt, with the exception of the island 
formed by the river and overflowed by its waters ; does it not 
lie on either side of the river both east and west ? 

Ethiopia runs in the same direction as Egypt, and resem- 
bles it both in its position with respect to the Nile, and 
in its other geographical circumstances. It is narrow, long, 
and subject to inundation ; beyond the reach of this inunda- 
tion it is desolate and parched, and unfitted for the habitation 
of man ; some districts lying to the east and some to the west 
of [the river]. How then can we deny that it is separated into 
two divisions ? Shall the Nile, which is looked upon by some 
people as the proper boundary line between Asia and Libya, 2 
and which extends southward in length more than 10,000 stadia, 
embracing in its breadth islands which contain populations of 
above ten thousand men, the largest of these being Meroe, the 
seat of empire and metropolis of the Ethiopians, be regarded 
as too insignificant to divide Ethiopia into two parts ? The 
greatest obstacle which they who object to the river being 
made the line of demarcation between the two continents are 
able to allege, is, that Egypt and Ethiopia are by this means 
divided, one part of each being assigned to Libya, and the 
other to Asia, or, if this will not suit, the continents cannot 
be divided at all, or at least not by the river. 

26. But besides these there is another method of dividing 
Ethiopia. All those who have sailed along the coasts of 
Libya, whether starting from the Arabian Gulf, 3 or the 
Pillars, 4 after proceeding a certain distance, have been 
obliged to turn back again on account of a variety of 
accidents ; and thus originated a general belief that it was 
divided midway by some isthmus, although the whole of 

1 This explanation falls to the ground when we remember, that prior to 
the reign of Psammeticus no stranger had ever succeeded in penetrating 
into the interior of Egypt. This was the statement of the Greeks them- 
selves. Now as Psammeticus did not flourish till two and a half centu- 
ries after Homer, that poet could not possibly have been aware of the 
circumstances which Strabo brings forward to justify his interpretation 
of this passage which he has undertaken to defend. 

2 Africa. 3 The Red Sea. 
4 The Strait of Gibraltar. 
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the Atlantic Ocean is confluent, more especially towards 
the south. Besides, all of these navigators called the final 
country which they reached, Ethiopia, and described it 
under that name. Is it therefore at all incredible, that 
Homer, misled by such reports, separated them into two 
divisions, one towards the east and the other west, not 
knowing whether there were any intermediate countries 
or not? But there is another ancient tradition related by 
Ephorus, which Homer had probably fallen in with. He 
tells us it is reported by the Tartessians, 1 that some of the 
Ethiopians, on their arrival in Libya, 2 penetrated into the 
extreme west, and settled down there, while the rest occupied 
the greater part of the sea-coast ; and in support of this state- 
ment he quotes the passage of Homer, 

The Ethiopians, the farthest removed of men, separated into two 
divisions. 

27. These and other more stringent arguments may he 
urged against Aristarchus and those of his school, to clear 
our poet from the charge of such gross ignorance. I assert 
that the ancient Greeks, in the same way as they classed all 
the northern nations with which they were familiar under the 
one name of Scythians, or, according to Homer, Nomades, and 

1 The Tartessians were the inhabitants of the island of Tartessus, formed 
by the two arms of the Baetis, (the present Guadalquiver,) near the mouth 
of this river. One of these arms being now dried up, the- island is re- 
united to the mainland. It forms part of the present district of Andalusia. 
The tradition, says Gosselin, reported by Ephorus, seems to me to resem- 
ble that still preserved at Tingis, a city of Mauritania, so late as the sixth 
century. Procopius (Vandalicor. ii. 10) relates that there were two 
columns at Tingis bearing the following inscription in the Phoenician 
language, " We are they who fled before the brigand Joshua, the son of 
Naue (Nun)." It does not concern us to inquire whether these columns 
actually existed in the time of Procopius, but merely to remark two in- 
dependent facts. The first is the tradition generally received for more 
than twenty centuries, that the coming of the Israelites into Palestine 
drove one body of Canaanites, its ancient inhabitants, to the extremities 
of the Mediterranean, while another party went to establish, among the 
savage tribes of the Peloponnesus and Attica, the earliest kingdoms known 
in Europe. The second observation has reference to the name of Ethio- 
pians given by Ephorus to this fugitive people, as confirming what we 
have before stated, that the environs of Jaffa, and possibly the entire of 
Palestine, anciently bore the name of Ethiopia : and it is here we must 
seek for the Ethiopians of Homer, and not in the interior of Africa, 

2 Africa. 

E 2 
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afterwards becoming acquainted with those towards the west, 
styled them Kelts and Iberians ; sometimes compounding the 
names into Keltiberians, or Keltoscythians, thus ignorantly 
uniting various distinct nations ; so I affirm they designated 
as Ethiopia the whole of the southern countries towards the 
ocean. Of this there is evidence, for JEschylus, in the Pro- 
metheus Loosed, 1 thus speaks : 

There [is] the sacred wave, and the coralled bed of the Erythraean 
Sea. and [there] the luxuriant marsh of the Ethiopians, situated near 
the ocean, glitters like polished brass ; where daily in the soft and tepid 
stream, the all-seeing sun bathes his undying self, and refreshes his weary 
steeds. 

And as the ocean holds the same position in respect to the 
sun, and serves the same purpose throughout the whole south- 
ern region, 2 he 3 therefore concludes that the Ethiopians inha- 
bited the whole of the region. 

And Euripides in his Phaeton 4 says that Clymene was 
given 

" To Merops, sovereign of that land 
Which from his four-horsed chariot first 
The rising sun strikes with his golden rays ; 
And which its swarthy neighbours call 
The radiant stable of the Morn and Sun." 

Here the poet merely describes them as the common stables 
of the Morning and of the Sun ; but further on he tells us 
they were near to the dwellings of Merops, and in fact the 
whole plot of the piece has reference to this. This does not 
therefore refer alone to the [land] next to Egypt, but rather 
to the whole southern country extending along the sea-coast. 
28. Ephorus likewise shows us the opinion of the ancients 
respecting Ethiopia, in his Treatise on Europe. He says, " If 
the whole celestial and terrestrial globe were divided into 
four parts, the Indians would possess that towards the east, 
the Ethiopians towards the south, the Kelts towards the 
west, and the Scythians towards the north." He adds that 
Ethiopia is larger than Scythia ; for, says he, it appears that 
the country of the Ethiopians extends from the rising to the 
setting of the sun in winter ; and Scythia is opposite to it. 

1 This piece is now lost. 2 TO fitcrr]p,/3pivbv K\//ia. 

3 JSschylus. 4 This piece is now lost. 
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It is evident this was the opinion of Homer, since he places 
Ithaca 

Towards the gloomy region, 1 

that is, towards the north, 2 but the others apart, 
Towards the morning and the sunj 

by which he means the whole southern hemisphere : and again 

when he says, 

" speed they their course 

With right-hand flight towards the ruddy east, 
Or leftward down into the shades of eve." 3 

Anl again, 

" Alas ! my friends, for neither west 

Know we, nor east, where rises or where sets 

The all-eiilightening sun." * 

Which we shall explain more fully when we come to speak 
of Ithaca. 5 

When therefore he says, 

" For to the banks of the Oceanus, 
Where Ethiopia holds a feast to Jove, 
Hejourney'd yesterday," 6 

we should take this in a general sense, and understand by it 
the whole of the ocean which washes Ethiopia and the south- 
ern region, for to whatever part of this region you direct 
your attention, you will there find both the ocean and Ethi- 
opia. It is in a similar style he says, 

" But Neptune, traversing in his return 
From Ethiopia's sons the mountain heights 
Of Solyme, descried him from afar." 7 

1 Odyssey ix. 26. 

8 Strabo is mistaken in interpreting n-pbg %6<j>ov towards the north. 
It means here, as every where else, " towards the west," and allusion in 
the passage is made to Ithaca as lying west of Greece. 

3 Whether they fly to the right towards the morn and the sun, or to 
the left towards the darkening west. Iliad xii. 239. 

4 O my friends ! since we know not where is the west, nor where the 
morning, nor where the sun that gives light to mortals descends beneath 
the earth, nor where he rises up again. Odyssey x. 190. 

5 In Book x. 

8 For yesterday Jove went to Oceanus to the blameless Ethiopians, to 
a banquet. Iliad i. 423. 

7 The powerful shaker of the earth, as he was returning from the 
Ethiopians, beheld him from a distance, from the mountains of the Solymi. 
Odyssey v. 282. 
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which is equal to saying, " in his return from the southern 
regions," l meaning by the Solymi, as I remarked before, not 
those of Pisidia, but certain others merely imaginary, having 
the same name, and bearing the like relation to the naviga- 
tors in [Ulysses'] ship, and the southern inhabitants there 
called Ethiopians, as those of Pisidia do in regard to Pontus 
and the inhabitants of Egyptian Ethiopia. What he says 
about the cranes must likewise be understood in a general 
sense. 

" Such clang is heard 

Along the skies, when from incessant showers 
Escaping, and from winter's cold, the cranes 
Take wing, and over ocean speed away. 
Woe to the land of dwarfs ! prepared they fly 
For slaughter of the small Pygmaean race." 1 

For it is not in Greece alone that the crane is observed to 
emigrate to more southern regions, but likewise from Italy 
and Iberia, 3 from [the shores of] the Caspian, and from Bac- 
triana. But since the ocean extends along the whole south- 
ern coast, and the cranes fly to all parts of it indiscriminately 
at the approach of winter, we must likewise believe that the 
Pygmies 4 were equally considered to inhabit the whole of it. 

1 This would be true if Homer had lived two or three centuries later, 
when the Greeks became acquainted with the Ethiopians on the eastern 
and western coasts of Africa. But as the poet was only familiar with 
the Mediterranean, there is no question that the Ethiopians mentioned in 
this passage are those of Phoenicia and Palestine. 

2 Which, after they have escaped the winter and immeasurable shower, 
with a clamour wing their way towards the streams of the ocean, bearing 
slaughter and fate to the Pygmaean men. Iliad iii. 3. 

8 Gosselin is of opinion that this Iberia has no reference to Spain, but 
is a country situated between the Euxine and Caspian Seas, and forms 
part of the present Georgia. He assigns as his reason, that if Strabo had 
meant to refer to Spain, he would have mentioned it before Italy, so as 
not to interrupt the geographical order, which he is always careful to 
observe. 

4 Pygmy, (Trvy/taTof ,) a being whose length is a Trvyp.fi, that is, from the 
elbow to the hand. The Pygmsei were a fabulous nation of dwarfs, the 
Lilliputians of antiquity, who, according to Homer, had every spring to 
sustain a war against the cranes on the banks of Oceanus. They were 
believed to have been descended from Pygmaeus, a son of Dorus and 
grandson of Epaphus. Later writers usually place them near the sources 
of the Nile, whither the cranes are said to have migrated every year 
to take possession of the field of the Pygmies. The reports of them have 
been embellished in a variety of ways by the ancients. Hecatseus, for 
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And if the moderns have confined the term of Ethiopians 
to those only who dwell near to Egypt, and have alss re- 
stricted the Pygmies in like manner, this must not be 
allowed to interfere with the meaning of the ancients. We 
do not speak of all the people who fought against Troy as 
merely Achaeans and Argives, though Homer describes the 
whole under those two names. Similar to this is my remark 
concerning the separation of the Ethiopians into two divi- 
sions, that under that designation we should understand the 
whole of the nations inhabiting the sea-board from east to 
west. The Ethiopians taken in this sense are naturally se- 
parated into two parts by the Arabian Gulf, which occupies 
a considerable portion of a meridian circle, 1 and resembles a 
river, being in length nearly 15,000 stadia, 2 and in breadth not 
above 1000 at the widest point. In addition to the length, 
the recess of the Gulf is distant from the sea at Pelusium only 
three or four days' journey across the isthmus. On this ac- 
count those who are most felicitous in their division of Asia 
and Africa, prefer the Gulf 3 as a better boundary line for the 

example, related that they cut down every corn-ear with an axe, for they 
were conceived to be an agricultural people. When Hercules came into 
their country, they climbed with ladders to the edge of his goblet to 
drink from it; and when they attacked the hero, a whole army of them 
made an assault upon his left hand, while two made the attack on his 
right. Aristotle did not believe that the accounts of the Pygmies were 
altogether fabulous, but thought that they were a tribe in Upper Egypt, 
who had exceedingly small horses, and lived in caves. In later times we 
also hear of Northern Pygmies, who lived in the neighbourhood of Thule : 
they are described as very short-lived, small, and armed with spears like 
needles. Lastly, we also have mention of Indian Pygmies, who lived 
under the earth on the east of the river Ganges. Smith, Diet. Biog. and 
Mythol. Various attempts have been made to account for this singular 
belief, which however seems to have its only origin in the love of the 
marvellous. 

1 It must be observed that the Arabian Gulf, or Red Sea, does not run 
parallel to the equator, consequently it could not form any considerable 
part of a meridian circle ; thus Strabo is wrong even as to the physical po- 
sition of the Gulf, but this is not much to be wondered at, as he supposed 
an equatorial division of the earth into two hemispheres by the ocean. 

2 15,000 of the stadia employed by Strabo were equivalent to 21 25' 
43". The distance from the Isthmus of Suez to the Strait of Bab-el- 
Mandeb, following our better charts, is 20 15'. Strabo says nearly 15,000 
stadia ; and this length may be considered just equal to that of the Arabian 
Gulf. Its breadth, so far as we know, is in some places equal to 1800 
stadia. 

The Arabian Gulf, or Red Sea. 
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two continents than the Nile, since it extends almost entirely 
from sea to sea, whereas the Nile is so remote from the ocean 
that it does not by any means divide the whole of Asia from 
Africa. On this account I believe it was the Gulf which the 
poet looked upon as dividing into two portions the whole 
southern regions of the inhabited earth. Is it possible, then, 
that he was unacquainted with the isthmus which separates 
this Gulf from the Egyptian Sea? 1 

29. It is quite irrational to suppose that he could be accu 
rately acquainted with Egyptian Thebes, 2 which is separates 
from our sea 3 by a little less than 5000 4 stadia ; and yet ig- 
norant of the recess of the Arabian Gulf, and of the isthnm- 
there, whose breadth is not more than 1000 stadia. Still 
more, would it not be ridiculous to believe that Homer was 
aware the Nile was called by the same name as the vast country 
[of Egypt], and yet unacquainted with the reason why ? 
especially since the saying of Herodotus would occur to him, 
that the country was a gift from the river, and it ought there- 

1 The Mediterranean. 

2 Aristotle accounts for Homer's mentioning Thebes rather than Mem- 
phis, by saying that., at the time of the poet, the formation of that part of 
E?ypt by alluvial deposit was very recent. So that Memphis either did 
no., then exist, or at all events had not then obtained its after celebrity. 
Aristo-^e likewise seems to say that anciently Egypt consisted only of the 
territory of the Thebaid, jrai TO apxaiov rj AiyVTrrog, 0ij/3ai icaXov/xevat. 

3 The Mediterranean. 

4 Gosselin says, " Read 4000, as in lib. xvii. This correction is indi- 
cated by the following measure given by Herodotus : 

From the sea to Heliopolis 1 500 stadia 

From Heliopolis to Thebes 4860 

6360 

The stadium made use of in Egypt at the time of Herodotus consisted of 
lllli to a degree on the grand circle, as may be seen by comparing the 
measure of the coasts of the Delta furnished by that historian with our 
actual information. The length of this stadium may likewise be ascer- 
tained by reference to Aristotle. In the time of Eratosthenes and Strabo, 
the stadium of 700 to a degree was employed in Egypt. Now 6360 sta- 
dia of 11 11 5- to a degree make just 4006 stadia of 700: consequently 
these two measures are identical, their apparent inconsistency merely re- 
sulting from the different scales by which preceding authors had expressed 
them." This reasoning seems very plausible, but we must remark that 
Col. Leake, in a valuable paper " On the Stade as a Linear Measure," 
published in vol. ix. of the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, is 
of opinion that Gosselin's system of stadia of different lengths cannot be 
maintained 
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fore to bear its name. Further, the best known peculiarities 
of a country are those which have something of the nature of 
a paradox, and are likely to arrest general attention. Of this 
kind are the rising of the Kile, and the alluvial depo- 
sition at its mouth. There is nothing in the whole country to 
which travellers in Egypt so immediately direct their inquiries, 
as the character of the Nile ; ncr do the inhabitants possess 
any thing else equally wonderful and curious, of which to in- 
form foreigners ; for in fact, to give them a description of the 
river, is to lay open to their view every main characteristic of 
the country. It is the question put before every other by 
those who have never seen Egypt themselves. To these con- 
siderations we must add Homer's thirst after knowledge, and 
his delight in visiting foreign lands, (tastes which we are as- 
sured both by those who have written histories of his life, and 
also by innumerable testimonies throughout his own poems, 
he possessed in an eminent degree,) and we shall have abund- 
ant evidence both of the extent of his information, and the 
felicity with which he described objects he deemed important, 
and passed over altogether, or with slight allusion, matters 
which were generally known. 

Q. These Egyptians and Syrians l whom we have been 
criticising fill one with amazement. They do not understand 
[Homer], even when he is describing their own countries, 
but accuse him of ignorance where, as our argument proves, 
they are open to the charge themselves. Not to mention a 
thing is clearly no evidence that a person is not acquainted 
with it. 2 Homer does not tell us of the change in the cur- 
rent of the Euripus, nor of Thermopylae, nor of many other re- 
markable things well known to the Greeks ; but was he there- 
fore unacquainted with them ? He describes to us, although 
these men, who are obstinately deaf, will not hear : they have 
themselves to blame. 

Our poet applies to rivers the epithet of " heaven-sent." 
And this not only to mountain torrents, but to all rivers alike, 
since they are all replenished by the showers. But even what 

1 Namely Crates and Aristarchus. The last was of Alexandria, and 
consequently an Egyptian. Crates was of Cilicia, which was regarded 
as a part of Syria. 

2 This is a very favourite axiom with Strabo, notwithstanding he toi 
often forgets it himself. 
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is general becomes particular when it is Jestowed on any 
object par excellence. Heaven-sent, when applied to a moun- 
tain torrent, means something else than when it is the epithet 
of the ever-flowing river ; but the force of the term is doubly 
felt when attributed to the Nile. For as there are hyperboles 
of hyperboles, for instance, to be " lighter than the shadow of 
a cork," " more timid than a Phrygian hare," 1 " to posseae an 
estate shorter than a Lacedaemonian epistle ; " so excellence 
becomes more excellent, when the title of " heaven-sent " is 
given to the Nile. The mountain torrent has a better claim 
to be called heaven-sent than other rivers, but the Nile ex- 
ceeds the mountain torrents, both in its size and the lengthened 
period of its overflow. Since, then, the wonders of this river 
were known to our poet, as we have shown in this defence, 
when he applies this epithet to the Nile, it must only be un- 
derstood in the way we have explained. Homer did not 
think it worth mentioning, especially to those who were ac- 
quainted with the fact, that the Nile had many mouths, since 
this is a common feature of numerous other rivers. Alcasus 2 
does not mention it, although he tells us he had been in 
Egypt. One might infer the fact of its alluvial deposit, both 
from the rising [of the river] and what Homer tells us con- 
cerning Pharos. For his account, or rather the vulgar report 

1 The Phrygians were considered to be more timid than any other 
people, and consequently the hares of their country more timid than those 
of any other. We see then a twofold hyperbole in the expression that 
a man is more timid than a Phrygian hare. 

2 AlcEeus of Mitylene in the island of Lesbos, the earliest of the Mo- 
lian lyric poets, began to flourish in the forty-second Olympiad (B. c. 
610). In the second year of this Olympiad we find Cicis and Antime- 
nidas, the brothers of Alcaeus, fighting under Pittacus against Melan- 
chrus, who is described as the tyrant of Lesbos, and who fell in the conflict. 
Alcaeus does not appear to have taken part with his brothers on this occa- 
sion ; on the contrary, he speaks of Melanchrus in terms of high praise. 
Alcaeus is mentioned in connexion with the war in Troas, between the 
Athenians and Mitylenaeans, for the possession of Sigaeum. During the 
period which followed this war, the contest between the nobles and the 
people of Mitylene was brought to a crisis. The party of Alcaeus en- 
gaged actively on the side of the nobles, and was defeated. When he and 
his brother Antimenidas perceived that all hope of their restoration to 
Mitylene was gone, they travelled over different countries. Alcseus visited 
Egypt, and appears to have written poems in which his adventures by 
sea were described. Horace, Carm. ii. 13. 26. See Smith's Diet, of 
Biog. and Mythol. 
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concerning Pharos, that it was distant from the mai^and a 
whole day's voyage, ought not to be looked upon as a down- 
right falsehood. 

It is clear that Homer was only acquainted with the rising 
and deposit of the river in a general way, and concluding 
from what he heard that the island had been further removed 
in the time of Menelaus from the mainland, than it was in 
his own, he magnified the distance, simply that he might 
heighten the fiction. Fictions however are not the offspring 
of ignorance, as is sufficiently plain from those concerning 
Proteus, the Pygmies, the efficacy of charms, and many others 
similar to these fabricated by the poets. They narrate these 
things not through ignorance of the localities, but for the sake 
of giving pleasure and enjoyment. But [some one may in- 
quire], how could he describe [Pharos], which is without 
water as possessed of that necessary ? 

" The haven there is good, and many a ship 
Finds watering there from rivulets on the coast." 1 

[I answer,] It is not impossible that the sources of water may 
since have failed. Besides, he does not say that the water 
was procured from the island, but that they went thither on 
account of the safety of the harbour ; the water was probably 
obtained from the mainland, and by the expression the poet 
seems to admit that what he had before said of its being 
wholly surrounded by sea was not the actual fact, but a hy- 
perbole or fiction. 

31. As his description of the wanderings of Menelaus may 
seem to authenticate the charge of ignorance made against 
him in respect to those regions, it will perhaps be best 4o 
point out the difficulties of the narrative, and their explana- 
tion, and at the same time enter into a fuller defence of our 
poet. Menelaus thus addresses Telemachus, who is admiring 
the splendour of his palace : 

" After numerous toils 

And perilous wanderings o'er the stormy deep, 
In the eighth year at last I brought them home. 
Cyprus, Phoenicia, Sidon, and the shores 
Of Egypt, roaming without hope, I reach'd, 

1 But in it there is a haven with good mooring, from whence they taks 
equal ships into the sea, having drawn black water. Odyssey iv. 358. 
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two continents than the Nile, since it extends almost entirely 
from sea to sea, whereas the Nile is so remote from the ocean 
that it does not by any means divide the whole of Asia from 
Africa. On this account I believe it was the Gulf which the 
poet looked upon as dividing into two portions the whole 
southern regions of the inhabited earth. Is it possible, then, 
that he was unacquainted with the isthmus which separates 
this Gulf from the Egyptian Sea ? l 

29. It is quite irrational to suppose that he could be accu 
rately acquainted with Egyptian Thebes, 2 which is separates 
from our sea 3 by a little less than 5000 4 stadia ; and yet ig- 
norant of the recess of the Arabian Gulf, and of the isthmu.; 
there, whose breadth is not more than 1000 stadia. Still 
more, would it not be ridiculous to believe that Homer was 
aware the Nile was called by the same name as the vast country 
[of Egypt], and yet unacquainted with the reason why ? 
especially since the saying of Herodotus would occur to him, 
that the country was a gift from the river, and it ought there- 

1 The Mediterranean. 

2 Aristotle accounts for Homer's mentioning Thebes rather than Mem- 
phis, by saying that, at the time of the poet, the formation of that part of 
E(f}'pt by alluvial deposit was very recent. So that Memphis either did 
no* then exist, or at all events had not then obtained its after celebrity. 
Aristoi'e likewise seems to say that anciently Egypt consisted only of the 
territory of the Thebaid, irai TO dp^alov 17 Aiyv7rro, 0?j/3ai KaXov/ievat. 

3 The Mediterranean. 

* Gosselin says, " Read 4000, as in lib. xvii. This correction is indi- 
cated by the following measure given by Herodotus : 

From the sea to Heliopolis 1500 stadia 

From Heliopolis to Thebes 4860 

6360 

The stadium made use of in Egypt at the time of Herodotus consisted of 
1111^ to a degree on the grand circle, as may be seen by comparing the 
measure of the coasts of the Delta furnished by that historian with our 
actual information. The length of this stadium may likewise be ascer- 
tained by reference to Aristotle. In the time of Eratosthenes and Strabo, 
the stadium of 700 to a degree was employed in Egypt. Now 6360 sta- 
dia of 11 11^ to a degree make just 4006 stadia of 700: consequently 
these two measures are identical, their apparent inconsistency merely re- 
sulting from the different scales by which preceding authors had expressed 
them." This reasoning seems very plausible, but we must remark that 
Col. Leake, in a valuable paper " On the Stade as a Linear Measure," 
published in vol. ix. of the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, is 
of opinion that Gosselin's system of stadia of different lengths cannot be 
main tabled 
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fore to bear its name. Further, the best known peculiaiities 
of a country are those which have something of the nature of 
a paradox, and are likely to arrest general attention. Of this 
kind are the rising of the Nile, and the alluvial depo- 
sition at its mouth. There is nothing in the whole country to 
which travellers in Egypt so immediately direct their inquiries, 
as the character of the Nile ; ncr do the inhabitants possess 
any thing else equally wonderful and curious, of which to in- 
form foreigners ; for in fact, to give them a description of the 
river, is to lay open to their view every main characteristic of 
the country. It is the question put before every other by 
those who have never seen Egypt themselves. To these con- 
siderations we must add Homer's thirst after knowledge, and 
his delight in visiting foreign lands, (tastes which we are as- 
sured both by those who have written histories of his life, and 
also by innumerable testimonies throughout his own poems, 
he possessed in an eminent degree,) and we shall have abund- 
ant evidence both of the extent of his information, and the 
felicity with which he described objects he deemed important, 
and passed over altogether, or with slight allusion, matters 
which were generally known. 

30. These Egyptians and Syrians J whom we have been 
criticising fill one with amazement. They do not understand 
[Homer], even when he is describing their own countries, 
but accuse him of ignorance where, as our argument proves, 
-they are open to the charge themselves. Not to mention a 
thing is clearly no evidence that a person is not acquainted 
with it. 2 Homer does not tell us of the change in the cur- 
rent of the Euripus, nor of Thermopylae, nor of many other re- 
markable things well known to the Greeks ; but was he there- 
fore unacquainted with them ? He describes to us, although 
these men, who are obstinately deaf, will not hear : they have 
themselves to blame. 

Our poet applies to rivers the epithet of " heaven-sent." 
And this not only to mountain torrents, but to all rivers alike, 
since they are all replenished by the showers. But even what 

1 Namely Crates and Aristarchus. The last was of Alexandria, and 
consequently an Egyptian. Crates was of Cilicia, which was regarded 
as a part of Syria. 

2 This is a very favourite axiom with Strabo, notwithstanding he toi 
often foigets it himself. 
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is general becomes particular when it is oestowed on any 
object par excellence. Heaven-sent, when applied to a moun- 
tain torrent, means something else than when it is the epithet 
of the ever-flowing river ; but the force of the term is doubly 
felt when attributed to the Nile. For as there are hyperboles 
of hyperboles, for instance, to be " lighter than the shadow of 
a cork," " more timid than a Phrygian hare," 1 " to possess an 
estate shorter than a Lacedaemonian epistle ; " so excellence 
becomes more excellent, when the title of " heaven-sent " is 
given to the Nile. The mountain torrent has a better claim 
to be called heaven-sent than other rivers, but the Nile ex- 
ceeds the mountain torrents, both in its size and the lengthened 
period of its overflow. Since, then, the wonders of this river 
were known to our poet, as we have shown in this defence, 
when he applies this epithet to the Nile, it must only be un- 
derstood in the way we have explained. Homer did not 
think it worth mentioning, especially to those who were ac- 
quainted with the fact, that the Nile had many mouths, since 
this is a common feature of numerous other rivers. Alcaeus 2 
does not mention it, although he tells us he had been in 
Egypt. One might infer the fact of its alluvial deposit, both 
from the rising [of the river] and what Homer tells us con- 
cerning Pharos. For his account, or rather the vulgar report 

1 The Phrygians were considered to be more timid than any other 
people, and consequently the hares of their country more timid than those 
of any other. We see then a twofold hyperbole in the expression that 
a man is more timid than a Phrygian hare. 

2 Alcaeus of Mitylene in the island of Lesbos, the earliest of the jEo- 
lian lyric poets, began to flourish in the forty-second Olympiad (B. c. 
610). In the second year of this Olympiad we find Cicis and Antime- 
nidas, the brothers of Alcaeus, fighting under Pittacus against Melan- 
chrus, who is described as the tyrant of Lesbos, and who fell in the conflict 
Alcaeus does not appear to have taken part with his brothers on this occa- 
sion ; on the contrary, he speaks of Melanchrus in terms of high praise. 
Alcaeus is mentioned in connexion with the war in Troas, between the 
Athenians and Mitylenaeans, for the possession of Sigasum. During the 
period which followed this war, the contest between the nobles and the 
people of Mitylene was brought to a crisis. The party of Alcaeus en- 
gaged actively on the side of the nobles, and was defeated. When he and 
his brother Antimenidas perceived that all hope of their restoration to 
Mitylene was gone, they travelled over different countries. Alceeus visited 
Egypt, and appears to have written poems in which his adventures by 
sea were described. Horace, Carm. ii. 13. 26. See Smith's Diet of 
Biog. and Mythol. 
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concerning Pharos, that it was distant from the main^nd a 
whole day's voyage, ought not to be looked upon as a down- 
right falsehood. 

It is clear that Homer was only acquainted with the rising 
and deposit of the river in a general way, and concluding 
from what he heard that the island had been further removed 
in the time of Menelaus from the mainland, than it was in 
his own, he magnified the distance, simply that he might 
heighten the fiction. Fictions however are not the offspring 
of ignorance, as is sufficiently plain from those concerning 
Proteus, the Pygmies, the efficacy of charms, and many others 
similar to these fabricated by the poets. They narrate these 
things not through ignorance of the localities, but for the sake 
of giving pleasure and enjoyment. But [some one may in- 
quire], how could he describe [Pharos], which is without 
water as possessed of that necessary ? 

" The haven there is good, and many a ship 
Finds watering there from rivulets on the coast." * 

[I answer,] It is not impossible that the sources of water may 
since have failed. Besides, he does not say that the water 
was procured from the island, but that they went thither on 
account of the safety of the harbour ; the water was probably 
obtained from the mainland, and by the expression the poet 
seems to admit that what he had before said of its being 
, wholly surrounded by sea was not the actual fact, but a hy- 
perbole or fiction. 

3 I. As his description of the wanderings of Menelaus may 
seem to authenticate the charge of ignorance made against 
him in respect to those regions, it will perhaps be best 4o 
point out the difficulties of the narrative, and their explana- 
tion, and at the same time enter into a fuller defence of our 
poet. Menelaus thus addresses Telemachus, who is admiring 
the splendour of his palace : 

" After numerous toils 

And perilous wanderings o'er the stormy deep, 
In the eighth year at last I brought them home. 
Cyprus, Phoenicia, Sidon, and the shores 
Of Egypt, roaming without hope, I reach'd, 

1 But in it there is a haven with good mooring, from whence they taki 
equal ships into the sea, having drawn black water. Odyssey iv. 358. 
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In distant Ethiopia thence arrived, 
And Libya." 1 

It is asked, What Ethiopians cou'd he have met with on 
his voyage from Egypt ? None are to be found dwelling by our 
sea, 2 and with his vessels 3 he could never have reached the 
cataracts of the Nile. Next, who are the Sidonians ? Cer- 
tainly not the inhabitants of Phoenicia ; for having mentioned 
the genus, he would assuredly not particularize the species. 4 
And then the Erembi ; this is altogether a new name. Our 
contemporary Aristonicus, the grammarian, in his [observ- 
ations] on the wanderings of Menelaus, has recorded the 
opinions of numerous writers on each of the heads under 
discussion. It will be sufficient for us to refer to them 
very briefly. They who assert that Menelaus went by sea to 
Ethiopia, tell us he directed his course past Cadiz into the 
Indian Ocean ; 5 with which, say they, the long duration of his 
wanderings agrees, since he did not arrive there till the eighth 
year. Others, that he passed through the isthmus 6 which 
enters the Arabian Gulf; and others again, through one of 
the canals. At the same time the idea of this circumnaviga- 
tion, which owes its origin to Crates, is not necessary ; we do 
not mean it was impossible, (for the wanderings of Ulysses are 

1 Certainly having suffered many things, and having wandered much, 
I was brought in my ships, and I returned in the eighth year ; having 
wandered to Cyprus, and Phoanice, and the Egyptians, I came to the 
Ethiopians and Sidonians, and Erembians, and Libya. Odyssey iv. 81. 

2 On the coasts of the Mediterranean. 

3 Strabo intends to say that the ships of Menelaus were not constructed 
so as to be capable of being taken to pieces, and carried on the backs of 
the sailors, as those of the Ethiopians were. 

4 Having mentioned the Phoenicians, amongst whom the Sidonians are 
comprised, he certainly would not have enumerated these latter as a 
separate people. 

5 That is to say, that he made the entire circuit of Africa, starting 
from Cadiz, and doubling the Cape of Good Hope. Such was the opinion 
of Crates, who endeavoured to explain all the expressions of Homer after 
mathematical hypotheses. If any one were to inquire how Menelaus, who 
was wandering about the Mediterranean, could have come into Ethiopia, 
Crates would answer, that Menelaus left the Mediterranean and entered 
the Atlantic, whence he could easily travel by sea into Ethiopia. In 
this he merely followed the hypothesis of the mathematicians, who said 
that the inhabited earth in all its southern portion was traversed by the 
Atlantic Ocean, and the other seas contiguous thereto. 

6 The Isthmus of Suez. This isthmus they supposed to be covered 
by the sea, as Strabo explains further on. 
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not impossible,) but neither the mathematical hypothesis, no* 
yet the duration of the wandering, require such an explan- 
ation ; for he was both retarded against his will by accidents 
in the voyage, as by [the tempest] which he narrates five 
only of his sixty ships survived ; and also by voluntary delays 
for the sake of amassing wealth. Nestor says [of him], 

" Thus he, provision gathering as he went, 
And gold abundant, roam'd to distant lands." l 

[And Menelaus himself], 

" Cyprus, Phoenicia, and the Egyptians' land 
I wandered through." 2 

As to the navigation of the isthmus, or one of the canals, 
if it had been related by Homer himself, we should have 
counted it a myth ; but as he does not relate it, we regard 
it as entirely extravagant and unworthy of belief. We 
say unworthy of belief, because at the time of the Trojan war 
no canal was in existence. It is recorded that Sesostris, who 
had planned the formation of one, apprehending that the level 
of the sea was too high to admit of it, desisted from the un- 
dertaking. 3 

Moreover the isthmus itself was not passable for ships, and 
Eratosthenes is unfortunate in his conjecture, for he con- 
siders that the strait at the Pillars was not then formed, 

1 Thus far he, collecting much property and gold, wandered with his 
ships. Odyssey iii. 301. 

2 Odyssey iv. 83. 

3 Strabo here appears to have followed Aristotle, who attributes to Se- 
sostris the construction of the first canal connecting the Mediterranean, 
or rather the Pelusiac branch of the Nile, with the Red Sea. Pliny has 
followed the same tradition. Strabo, Book xvii., informs us, that 
other authors attribute the canal to Necho the son of Psammeticus ; and 
this is the opinion of Herodotus and Diodorus. It is possible these au- 
thors may be speaking of two different attempts to cut this canal. Sesos- 
tris flourished about 1356 years before Christ, Necho 615 years before the 
same era. About a century after Necho, Darius the son of Hystaspes 
made the undertaking, but desisted under the false impression that the 
level of the Red Sea was higher than that of the Mediterranean. Ptolemy 
Philadelphus proved this to be an error, by uniting the Red Sea to the 
Nile without causing any inundation. At the time of Trajan and Hadrian 
the communication was still in existence, though subsequently it became 
choked up by an accumulation of sand. It will be remembered that a 
recent proposition for opening the canal was opposed in Egypt on similar 
grounds. 
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so that the Atlantic should by that channel communicate 
with the Mediterranean, and that this sea being higher 
than the Isthmus [of Suez], covered it ; but when the Strait 
[of Gibraltar] was formed, the sea subsided considerably ; and 
left the land about Casium 1 and Pelusium 2 dry as far over 
as the Red Sea. 

But what account have we of the formation of this strait, 
supposing it were not in existence prior to the Trojan war ? 
Is it likely that our poet would make Ulysses sail out through 
the Strait [of Gibraltar] into the Atlantic Ocean, as if that 
strait already existed, and at the same time describe Mene- 
laus conducting his ships from Egypt to the Red Sea, as if it 
did not exist. Further, the poet introduces Proteus as say- 
ing to him, 

" Thee the gods 

Have destined to the blest Elysian Isles, 

Earth's utmost boundaries." 3 

And what this place was, namely, some far western region, 
is evident from [the mention of] the Zephyr in connexion 
with it : 

" But Zephyr always gently from the sea 

Breathes on them."* 

This, however, is very enigmatical. 

32. But if our poet speaks of the Isthmus of Suez as ever 
having been the strait of confluence between the Mediterra- 
nean and the Red Seas, how much more credit may we attri- 
bute to his division of the Ethiopians into two portions, being 
thus separated by so grand a strait ! And what commerce 
could he have carried on with the Ethiopians who dwelt by 
the shores of the exterior sea and the ocean ? Telemachus 
and his companions admire the multitude of ornaments that 
were in the palace, 

"Of gold, electrum, silver, ivory." 5 

Now the Ethiopians are possessed of none of these produc- 
tions in any abundance, excepting ivory, being for the most 

1 Mount El Kas. 2 Tineh. 

3 But the immortals will send you to the Elysian plain, and the bound- 
aries of the earth. Odyssey iv. 563. 

* But ever does the ocean send forth the gently blowing breezes of the 
west wind. Odyssey iv. 567. 

* Odyssey iv. 73. See Strabo's description of electrum, Book iii. c. 
ii. 8. 
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part a needy and nomad race. True, [you say,] but adjoin- 
ing them is Arabia, and the whole country as far as India. 
One of these is distinguished above all other lands by the 
title of Felix, 1 and the other, though not dignified by that 
name, is both generally believed and also said to be pre- 
eminently Blessed. 

But [we reply], Homer was not acquainted with India, or 
he would have described it. And though he knew of the 
Arabia which is now named Felix, at that time it was by no 
means wealthy, but a wild country, the inhabitants of which 
dwelt for the most part in tents. It is only a small district 
which produces the aromatics from which the whole territory 
afterwards received its name, 2 owing to the rarity of the com- 
modity amongst us, and the value set upon it. That the 
Arabians are now flourishing and wealthy is due to their vast 
and extended traffic, but formerly it does not appear to have 
been considerable. A merchant or camel-driver might attain 
to opulence by the sale of these aromatics and similar com- 
modities ; but Menelans could only become so either by plun- 
der, or presents conferred on him by kings and nobles, who 
had the means at their disposal, and wished to gratify one so 
distinguished by glory and renown. The Egyptians, it is 
true, and the neighbouring Ethiopians and Arabians, were 
not so entirely destitute of the luxuries of civilization, nor so 
unacquainted with the fame of Agamemnon, especially after the 
termination of the Trojan war, but that Menelaus might have 
expected some benefits from their generosity, even as the 
breastplate of Agamemnon is said to be 

" The gift 

Of Cinyras long since ; for rumour loud 
Had Cyprus reached."* 

And we are told that the greater part of his wanderings were 
in Phrenicia, Syria, Egypt, Africa, around Cyprus, and, in 
fact, the whole of our coasts and islands. 4 Here, indeed, he 
might hope to enrich himself both by the gifts of friendship 

1 Blessed, 

2 The name of Arabia Felix is now confined to Yemen. A much 
larger territory was anciently comprehended under this designation, con- 
taining the whole of Hedjaz, and even Nedjed-el-Ared. It is probable 
that Strabo here speaks of Hedjaz, situated about two days' journey 
Bouth of Mecca. 

8 Iliad si. 20. * Of the Mediterranean. 
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mid by violence, and especially by the plunder of those who had 
b; en the allies of Troy. They however who dwelt on the ex- 
terior ocean, and the distant barbarians, held out no such en- 
couragement : and when Menelaus is said to have been in 
Ethiopia, it is because he had reached the frontiers of that coun- 
try next Egypt. But perhaps at that time the frpntiers lay more 
contiguous to Thebes than they do now. At the present day the 
nearest are the districts adjacent to Syene and Philse, 1 the former 
town being entirely in Egypt, while Philas is inhabited by a 
mixed population of Ethiopians and Egyptians. Supposing 
therefore he had arrived at Thebes, and thus reached the 
boundary-line of Ethiopia, where he experienced the munifi- 
cence of the king, we must not be surprised if he is described 
as having passed through the country. 2 On no better au- 
thority Ulysses declares he has been to the land of the Cy- 
clops, although he merely left the sea to enter a cavern which 
he himself tells us was situated on the very borders of the 
country : and, in fact, wherever he came to anchor, whether 
at -ZEolia, Lasstrygonia, or elsewhere, he is stated to have 
visited those places. In the same manner Menelaus is said 
to have been to Ethiopia and Libya, because here and there 
he touched at those places, and the port near Ardania above 
Parastonium 3 is called after him "the port of Menelaus." 4 

33. When, after mentioning Phrenicia, he talks of Sidon, 
its metropolis, he merely employs a common form of expres- 
sion, for example, 

He urged the Trojans and Hector to the ships. 5 

For the sons of magnanimous GEneus were no more, nor was he himself 
surviving ; moreover, fair-haired Meleager was dead. 6 

He came to Ida and to Gargarus. 7 

1 Philse was built on a little island formed by the Nile, now called 
El-Heif. 

2 This is evidently Strabo's meaning ; but the text, as it now stands, 
is manifestly corrupt. 

8 El-Baretun. A description of this place will be found in the 
17th book. 

* At this port it was that Agesilaus terminated his glorious career. 

5 Iliad xiii. 1. Strabo means that Homer, after having spoken of the 
Trojans in general, mentions Hector in particular. 

* Iliad ii. 641. Having mentioned the sons of CEneus collectively, he 
afterwards distinguishes one of them by name. 

7 Iliad viii. 47. Gargarus was one of the highest peaks of Ida. 
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He possessed Euboea, Chalcis, and Eretria. 1 
Sappho likewise [says], 

Whether Cyprus, or the spacious-harboured Paphos. 2 

But he had some other cause besides this for mentioning 
Sidon immediately after having spoken of the Phoenicians : 
for had he merely desired to recount the nations in order, it 
would have been quite sufficient to say, 

Having wandered to Cyprus, Phcenice, and the Egyptians, I came to 
the Ethiopians. 3 

But that he might record his sojourn amongst the Sidonians, 
which was considerably prolonged, he thought it well to refer 
to it repeatedly. Thus he praises their prosperity and skill 
in the arts, and alludes to the hospitality the citizens had 
shown to Helen and Alexander. Thus he tells us of the 
many [treasures] of this nature laid up in store by Alex- 
ander. 4 

" There his treasures lay, 
Works of Sidonian women, whom her son, 
The godlike Paris, when he crossed the seas 
With Jove-begotten Helen, brought to Troy." 5 

And also by Menelaus, who says to Telemachus, 

' I give thee this bright beaker, argent all, 
But round encircled with a lip of gold. 
It is the work of Vulcan, which to me 
The hero Phaedimus presented, king 
Of the Sidonians, when on my return 
Beneath his roof I lodged. I make it thine." s 

Here the expression, " work of V ulcan," must be looked upon 
as a hyperbole : in the same way all elegant productions are 

1 Iliad ii. 536. Chalcis and Eretria were two cities of Eubcea. 

2 We have here taken advantage of Casaubon's suggestion to read 
17 iravoppoG instead of fj ndvopfiog, the Greek name for Palermo in 
Sicily, which was not founded in the time of Sappho. 

5 Odyssey iv. 83. * Paris. 

5 Where were her variously embroidered robes, the works of Sidonian 
females, which godlike Alexander himself had brought from Sidon, sailing 
over the broad ocean, in that voyage in which he carried off Helen, sprung 
from a noble sire. Iliad vi. 289. 

6 I will give thee a wrought bowl : it is all silver, and the lips are 
bound with gold ; it is the work of Vulcan : the hero Phaedimus, king 
of the Sidonians, gave it [to me], when his home sheltered me, as I was 
returning from thence. I wish to give this to thee.. Odyssey xr. 115. 
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said to be the work of Minerva, of the Graces, or of the Muses. 
But that the Sidonians were skilful artists, is clear from the 
praises bestowed [by Homer] on the bowl which Euneos gave 
in exchange for Lycaon : 

" Earth 

Owu'd not its like for elegance of form. 

Skilful Sidonian artists had around 

Embellish'd it, and o'er the sable deep 

Pho3nician merchants into Lemnos' port 

Had borne it." l 

34. Many conjectures have been hazarded as to who the 
Erembi were : they who suppose the Arabs are intended, seem 
to deserve the most credit. 

Our Zeno reads the passage thus : 
I came to the Ethiopians, the Sidonians, and the Arabians. 

But there is no occasion to tamper with the text, which is of 
great antiquity; it is a far preferable course to suppose a 
change in the name itself, which is of frequent and ordinary 
occurrence in every nation : and in fact certain grammarians 
establish this view by a comparison of the radical letters. 
Posidonius seems to me to adopt the better plan after all, in 
looking for the etymology of names in nations of one stock and 
community ; thus between the Armenians, Syrians, and Ara- 
bians there is a strong affinity both in regard to dialect, mode 
of life, peculiarities of physical conformation, and above all 
in the contiguity of the countries. Mesopotamia, which is a 
motley of the three nations, is a proof of this ; for the similar- 
ity amongst these three is very remarkable. And though in 
consequence of the various latitudes there may be some differ- 
ence between those who dwell in the north 2 and those of the 
the south, 3 and again between each of these and the inhabit- 
ants of the middle region, 4 still the same characteristics are 
dominant in all. Also the Assyrians and Arians have a great 
affinity both to these people and to each other. And [Posi- 
donius] believes there is a similarity in the names of these 
different nations. Those whom we call Syrians style them- 
selves Armenians and Arammseans, names greatly like those of 
the Armenians, Arabs, and Erembi. Perhaps this [last] term 

1 But in beauty it much excelled [all] upon the whole earth, for the in- 
genious Sidonians had wrought it cunningly, and Phoenician men had 
carried it. Iliad xxiii. 742. 

The Armenians. * The Arabs. * The Syrians 
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is that by which the Greeks anciently designated the Arabs ; 
the etymon of the word certainly strengthens the idea. Many 
deduce the etymology of the Erembi from epav ip&aivf.iv, (to go 
into the earth,) which [they say] was altered by the people of a 
later generation into the more intelligible name of Troglodytes, 1 
by which are intended those Arabs who dwell on that side of 
the Arabian G-ulf next to Egypt and Ethiopia. It is probable 
then that the poet describes Menelaus as having visited these 
people in the same way that he says he visited the Ethiopians ; 
for they are likewise near to the Thebaid ; and he mentions them 
not on account of any commerce or gain, (for of these there 
was not much,) but probably to enhance the length of the 
journey and his meed of praise : for such distant travelling 
was highly thought of. For example, 

" Discover'd various cities, and the mind 

And manners learn'd of men in lands remote." 2 

And again : 

" After numerous toils 

And perilous wanderings o'er the stormy deep, 
In the eighth year at last I brought them home." 3 

Hesiod, in his Catalogue, 4 writes, 

And the daughter of Arabtis, whom gracious Hermes and Thronia, 
descended from king Belus, brought forth. 

Thus, too, says Stesichorus. "Whence it seems that at that 
time the country was from him named Arabia, though it is 
not likely this was the case in the heroic period. 5 

35. There are many who would make the Erembi a tribe 
of the Ethiopians, or of the Cephenes, or again of the Pygmies, 
and a thousand other fancies. These ought to be regarded 
with little trust ; since their opinion is not only incredible, 
but they evidently labour under a certain confusion as to the 

1 Dwelling in caverns. 

2 He saw the cities of many men, and learned their manners. Odyssey 
i. 3. 

3 Having suffered many things, and having wandered much, I was 
brought. Odyssey iv. 81 . 

4 See Hesiod, Fragments, ed. Loesner, p. 434. 

6 This derivation of Arabia is as problematical as the existence of the 
hero from whom it is said to have received its name ; a far more probable 
etymology is derived from ereb, signifying the west, a name supposed to 
have been conferred upon it at a very early period by a people inhabiting 
Persia. 

F 2 
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different characters of history and fable. In the same category 
must be reckoned those who place the Sidonians and Phoeni- 
cians in the Persian Gulf, or somewhere else in the Ocean, and 
make the wanderings of Menelaus to have happened there, 
Not the least cause for mistrusting these writers is the man- 
ner in which they contradict each other. One half would have 
us believe that the Sidonians are a colony from the people 
whom they describe as located on the shores of the [Indian] 
Ocean, and who they say were called Phoenicians from the 
colour of the Erythraean Sea, while the others declare the 
opposite. 1 

Some again would transport Ethiopia into our Phoenicia, 
and make Joppa the scene of the adventures of Andromeda ; 2 
and this not from any ignorance of the topography of those 
places, but by a kind of mythic fiction similar to those of 
Hesiod and other writers censured by Apollodorus, who, how- 
ever, couples Homer with them, without, as it appears, any 
cause. He cites as instances what Homer relates of the 
Euxine and Egypt, and accuses him of ignorance for pretend- 
ing to speak the actual truth, and then recounting fable, all the 
while ignorantly mistaking it for fact. Will anyone then accuse 
Hesiod of ignorance on account of his Hemicynes? his Macro- 
cephalif and his Pygmies ; or Homer for his like fables, and 
amongst others the Pygmies themselves ; or Alcman 5 for de- 
scribing the Steganopodes ; 6 or ^Eschylus for his Cyno- 
cephali, 7 Sternophthalmif and Monommati; 9 when amongst 
prose writers, and in works bearing the appearance of verit- 
able history, we frequently meet with similar narrations, and 
that without any admission of their having inserted such 
myths. Indeed it becomes immediately evident that they 
have woven together a tissue of myths not through ignorance 

1 That is, that the Phoenicians and Sidonians dwelling around the Per- 
sian Gulf are colonies from those inhabiting the shores of the Mediterranean. 

2 As to this fact, upon which almost all geographers are agreed, it is 
only rejected by Strabo because it stands in the way of his hypothesis. 

3 Half men, half dogs. 4 Long-headed men. 

fi A celebrated poet who flourished about seven centuries before the . 
Christian era, said to have been a native of Sardis in Lydia. Only three 
short fragments of his writings are known to be in existence. 

* Men who covered themselves with their feet. 
1 Dog-headed men. 

People having their eyes in their breasts. 9 One-eyed. 
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of the real facts, but merely to amuse by a deceptive narra- 
tion of the impossible and marvellous. If they appear to do 
this in ignorance, it is because they can romance more fre- 
quently and with greater plausibility on those things which 
are uncertain and unknown. This Theopompus plainly con- 
fesses in the announcement of his intention to relate the fables 
in his history in a better style than Herodotus, Ctesias, Hel- 
lanicus, and those who had written on the affairs of India. 

36. Homer has described to us the phenomena of the ocean 
under the form of a myth ; this [art] is very desirable in a 
poet ; the idea of his Charybdis was taken from the ebb 
and flow of the tide, and was by no means a pure inven- 
tion of his own, but derived from what he knew concerning 
the Strait of Sicily. 1 And although he states that the ebb 
and flow occurred thrice during the four and twenty hours, 
instead of twice, 

" (Each day she thrice disgorges, and each day 
Thrice swallows it,") 2 

we must suppose that he said this not through any ignorance 
of the fact, but for tragic effect, and to excite the fear which 
Circe endeavours to infuse into her arguments to deter 
Ulysses from departing, even at a little expense of truth. 
The following is the language Circe makes use of in her 
speech to him : 

" Each day she thrice disgorges, and each day 
Thrice swallows it. Ah! well-forewarn 'd beware 
What time she swallows, that thou come not nigh, 
For not himself, Neptune, could snatch thee thence." 3 

And yet when Ulysses was ingulfed in the eddy he was not 
lost. He tells us himself, 

' It was the time when she absorb'd profound 
The briny flood, but by a wave upborne, 
I seized the branches fast of the wild fig, 
To which bat-like I clung." 4 

1 The Strait of Messina. 

* For thrice in a day she sends it out, and thrice she sucks it in. 
Odyssey xii. 105. 

3 For thrice in a day she sends it out, and thrice she sucks it in terribly. 
Mayest thou not come hither when she is gulping it ; for not even Nep- 
tune could free thee from ill. Odyssey xii. JOS. 

* She gulped up the briny water of the sea ; but I, raised on high to 
the lofty fig- tree, held clinging to it, as a bat. Odyssey xii. 431. 
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And then having waited for the timbers of the wreck he seized 
hold of them, and thus saved himself. Circe, therefore, had 
exaggerated both the peril, and also the fact of its vomiting 
forth thrice a day instead of twice. However, this latter is a 
hyperbole which every one makes use of ; thus we say thrice- 
happy and thrice-miserable. 
So the poet, 

" Thrice-happy Greeks ! "* 
Again, 

" delightful, thrice-wished for ! "* 
And again, 

" O thrice and four times." 3 

Any one, too, might conclude from the passage itself that 
Homer even here hinted at the truth, for the long time which 
the remains of the wreck lay under water, which Ulysses, who 
was all the while hanging suspended to the branches, so anxi- 
ously desired to rise, accords much better with the ebb and 
flow taking place but twice during the night and day instead 
of thrice. 

" Therefore hard 

I cleuch'd the boughs, till she disgorged again 

Both keel and mast. Not undesired by me 

They came, though late ; for at what hour the judge, 

After decision made of numerous strifes 

Between young candidates for honour, leaves 

The forum, for refreshment's sake at home, 

Then was it that the mast and keel emerged." 4 

Every word of this indicates a considerable length of time, 
especially when he prolongs it to the evening, not merely say- 
ing at that time when the judge has risen, but having adju- 
dicated on a vast number of cases, and therefore detained 
longer than usual. Otherwise his account of the return of the 
wreck would not have appeared likely, if he had brought it 
back again with the return of the wave, before it had been 
first carried a long way off. 

37. Apollodorus, who agrees with Eratosthenes, throws 
much blame upon Callimachus for asserting, in spite of his 

1 Odyssey v. 306. 2 Iliad viii. 483. 3 Iliad iii. 363. 

4 But I held without ceasing, until she vomited out again the mast and 
keel ; and it came late to me wishing for it : as late as a man has risen 
from the forum to go to supper, adjudging many contests of disputing 
youths, so late these planks appeared from Charybdis. Odyssey xii. 437i 
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.character as a grammarian, that Gaudus 1 and Coreyra 2 were 
among the scenes of Ulysses' wandering, such an opinion 
being altogether in defiance of Homer's statement, and his de- 
scription of the places as situated in the exterior ocean. 3 

This criticism is just if we suppose the wandering to have 
never actually occurred, and to be merely the result of Ho- 
mer's imagination ; but if it did take place, although in other 
regions, Apollodorus ought plainly to have stated which they 
were, and thus set right the mistake of Callimachus. Since, 
however, after such evidence as we have produced, we cannot 
believe the whole account to be a fiction, and since no other more 
likely places have as yet been named, we hold that the gram- 
marian is absolved from blame. 

38. Demetrius of Skepsis is also wrong, and, in fact, the 
cause of some of the mistakes of Apollodorus. He eagerly 
objects to the statement of Neanthes of Cyzicus, that the 
Argonauts, when they sailed to the Phasis, 4 founded at 
Cyzicus the temples of the Idaean Mother. 5 Though their 
voyage is attested both by Homer and other writers, he 
denies that Homer had any knowledge whatever of the de- 
parture of Jason to the Phasis. In so doing, he not only 
contradicts the very words of Homer, but even his own asser- 
tions. The poet informs us that Achilles, having ravaged 
Lesbos 6 and other districts, spared Lemnos 7 and the adjoining 
islands, on account of his relationship with Jason and his son 
Euneos, 8 who then had possession of the island. How should 
he know of a relationship, identity of race, or other con- 
.nexion existing between Achilles and Jason, which, after all, 
was nothing else than that they were both Thessalians, one 
being of lolcos, 9 the other of the Achaean Pthiotis, 10 and yet 

1 Gaudus, the little island of Gozo near Malta, supposed by Callima- 
chus to have been the Isle of Calypso. 

z It seems more probable that Callimachus intended the island of Cor- 
sura, now Pantalaria, a small island between Africa and Sicily. 

3 The Atlantic. * A river of Colchis, hodie Fasz or Rion. 

4 Cybele, so named because she had a temple on Mount Ida. 
8 An island in the ^Egsean, now Meteline. 

1 Hodie Lemno or Staiimene. 

8 Euneos was the eldest of the children which Hypsipele, daughter of 
. Thoas, king of Lemnos, had by Jason during his stay in that island. 

9 A town situated at the bottom of the Pelasgic Gulf, hodie Volo. 

10 A country of Thessaly, which received its designation of Achaean, 
from the same sovereign who left his name to Achaia in Peloponnesus. 
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was not aware how it happened that Jason, who was a Thes- 
salian of lolcos, should leave no descendants in the land of his 
nativity, but establish his son as ruler of Lemnos ? Homer 
then was familiar with the history of Pelias and the daughters 
of Pelias, of Alcestis, who was the most charming of them 
all, and of her son 

" Eumelus, whom Alcestis, praised 
For beauty above all her sisters fair, 
In Thessaly to king Admetus bore," 1 

and was yet ignorant of all that befell Jason, and Argo, and 
the Argonauts, matters on the actual occurrence of which all 
the world is agreed. The tale then of their voyage in the 
ocean from JEeta, was a mere fiction, for which he had no 
authority in history. 

39. If, however, the expedition to the Phasis, fitted out by 
Pelias, its return, and the conquest of several islands, have at 
the bottom any truth whatever, as all say they have, so also 
has the account of their wanderings, no less than those of 
Ulysses and Menelaus ; monuments of the actual occurrence 
of which remain to this day elsewhere than in the writings of 
Homer. The city of JEa, close by the Phasis, is still pointed 
out. JEetes is generally believed to have reigned in Colchis, 
the name is still common throughout the country, tales of the 
sorceress Medea are yet abroad, and the riches of the country 
in gold, silver, and iron, proclaim the motive of Jason's ex- 
pedition, as well as of that which Phrixus had formerly un- 
dertaken. Traces both of one and the other still remain: 
Such is Phrixium, 2 midway between Colchis and Iberia, and 
the Jasonia, or towns of Jason, which are every -where met 
with in Armenia, Media, and the surrounding countries. 
Many are the witnesses to the reality of the expeditions of 
Jason and Phrixus at Sinope 3 and its shore, at Propontis, at the 
Hellespont, and even at Lemnos. Of Jason and his Colchian 
followers there are traces even as far as Crete, 4 Italy, and the 
Adriatic. Callimachus himself alludes to it where he says, 

1 Eumelus, whom Alcestis, divine amongst women, most beautiful in 
form of the daughters of Pelias, brought forth to Admetus. Iliad 
ii. 714. 

2 Named Ideessa in the time of Strabo. Strabo, book xi. c. ii. 18. 
* Sinub. * Candia. 
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" [The temple of] Apollo and [the Isle of] Anaphe, 1 
Near to Laconian Thera." 2 

In the verses which commence, 

" I sing how the heroes from Cytaean ^Eeta, 
Keturn'd again to ancient -ZEmonia." 3 

And again concerning the Colchians, who, 

" Ceasing to plough with oars the Illyrian Sea,* 
Near to the tomb of fair Harmonia, 
Who was transform'd into a dragon's shape, 
Founded their city, which a Greek would call 
The Town of Fugitives, but in their tongue 
Is Pola named." 

Some writers assert that Jason and his companions sailed 
high up the Ister, others say he sailed only so far as to be 
able to gain the Adriatic : the first statement results altogether 
from ignorance ; the second, which supposes there is a second 
Ister having its source from the larger river of the same name, 
and discharging its waters into the Adriatic, is neither incredi- 
ble nor even improbable. 5 

40. Starting from these premises, the poet, in conformity 
both with general custom and his own practice, narrates some 
circumstances as they actually occurred, and paints others in 
the colours of fiction. He follows history when he tells us of 
JEetes and Jason also, when he talks of Argo, and on the au- 
thority of [the actual city of -ZEa], feigns his city of -3Eaea, 
when he settles Euneos in Lemnos, and makes that island 
friendly to Achilles, and when, in imitation of Medea, he makes 
the sorceress Circe 

" Sister by birth of the all-wise ^Eetes," * 

he adds the fiction of the entrance of the Argonauts into the 
exterior ocean as the sequel to their wanderings on their re- 
turn home. Here, supposing the previous statements admit- 
ted, the truth of the phrase " the renowned Argo," 7 is evident, 

1 Hodie The Isle of Nanfio. 

2 Now the Island of Callistfc, founded by Theras the Lacedaemonian 
more than ten centuries before the Christian era. 

3 A name of Thessaly. 4 The Gulf of Venice. 

5 The erroneous opinion that one of the mouths of the Danube emptied 
itself into the Adriatic is very ancient, being spoken of by Aristotle as a 
well-known fact, and likewise supported by Theopompus, Hipparchus, 
and many other writers. 

Odyssey x. 137. 7 Odyssey xii. 70. 
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since, in that case, the expedition was directed to a populous 
and well-known country. But if, as [Demetrius] of Skep- 
sis asserts, on the authority of Mimnermus, jEetes dwelt by 
the Ocean, and Jason was sent thither far east by Pelias, 
to bring back the fleece, it neither seems probable that such 
an expedition would have been undertaken into unknown and 
obscure countries after the Fleece, nor could a voyage to 
lands desert, uninhabited, and so far remote from us, be con- 
sidered either glorious or renowned. 
[Here follow the words of Demetrius, j 

" Nor as yet had Jason, having accomplished the arduous journey, car- 
ried off the splendid fleece from Ma, fulfilling the dangerous mission of 
the insolent Pelias, nor had they ploughed the glorious wave of the 
ocean." 

And again : 

" The city of ^etes, where the rays of the swift sun recline on their 
golden bed by the shore of the ocean, which the noble Jason visited." 



CHAPTER in. 

1. ERATOSTHENES is guilty of another fault in so fre- 
quently referring to the works of men beneath his notice, 
sometimes for the purpose of refuting them; at others, 
when he agrees with them, in order to cite them as authori- 
ties. I allude to Damastes, and such as him, who even when 
they speak the truth, are utterly unworthy of being appealed 
to as authorities, or vouchers for the credibility of a statement. 
For such purposes the writings of trustworthy men should only 
be employed, who have accurately described much; and though 
perhaps they may have omitted many points altogether, and 
barely touched on others, are yet never guilty of wilfully falsi- 
fying their statements. To cite Damastes as an authority is 
little better than to quote the Bergaean, 1 or Euemerua the 
Messenian, and those other scribblers whom Eratosthenes 

1 Antiphanes of Berga, a city of Thrace. This writer was-so noted foi 
his falsehoods, that /3epyaij> came to be a proverbial term for design- 
ating that vice. 
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himself sneers at for their absurdities. Why, he even points 
out as one of the follies of this Damastes, his observation that 
the Arabian Gulf was a lake ; 1 likewise the statement that 
Diotimus, the son of Strombicus and chief of the Athenian 
legation, sailed through Cilicia up the Cydnus' 2 into the river 
Choaspes, 3 which flows by Snsa, 4 and so arrived at that capital 
after forty days' journey. This particular he professes to state 
on the authority of Diotimus himself, and then expresses his 
wonder whether the Cydnus could actually cross the Euphrates 
and Tigris in order to disgorge itself into the Choaspes. 5 

2. However, this is not all we have to say against him. 
Of many places he tells us that nothing is known, when 
in fact they have every one been accurately described. Then 
he warns us to be very cautious in believing what we are 
told on such matters, and endeavours by long and tedious 
arguments to show the value of his advice; swallowing at 
the same time the most ridiculous absurdities himself con- 
cerning the Euxine and Adriatic. Thus he believed the 
Bay of Issus 6 to be the most easterly point of the Mediterra- 
nean, though Dioscurias, 7 which is nearly at the bottom of the 
Pontus Euxinus, is, according to his own calculations, farther 
east by a distance of 3000 stadia. 8 In describing the northern 
and farther parts of the Adriatic he cannot refrain from simi- 
lar romancing, and gives credit to many strange narrations 
concerning what lies beyond the Pillars of Hercules, inform- 
ing us of an Isle of Kerne there, and other places now no- 
where to be found, which we shall speak of presently. 

Having remarked that the ancients, whether out on piratical 

1 Thirty years before the time of this Damastes, Herodotus had de- 
monstrated to the Greeks the real nature of the Arabian Gulf. 

2 This river, called by the Turks Kara-sui, rises somewhere in Mount 
Taurus, and before emptying itself into the sea, runs through Tarsus 

3 The Ab-Zal of oriental writers. 

* The ancient capital of the kings of Persia, now Schuss. 

5 The very idea that Diotimus could sail from the Cydnus into the Eu- 
phrates is most absurd, since, besides the distance between the two rivers, 
they are separated by lofty mountain-ridges. 

6 Now the Bay of Ajazzo. r Iskcriah. 

8 Gosselin justly remarks that this is a mere disputing about terms, 
since, though it is true the Mediterranean and Euxine flow into each 
other, it is fully admissible to describe them as separate. The same au 
thority proves that we ought to read 3600 and not 3000 stadia, which he 
supposes to be a transcriber's error. 
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excursions, or for the purposes of commerce, never ventured 
into the high seas, but crept along the coast, and instancing 
Jason, who leaving his vessels at Colchis penetrated into Ar- 
menia and Media on foot, he proceeds to tell us that formerly 
no one dared to navigate either the Euxine or the seas by 
Libya, Syria, and Cilicia. If by formerly he means pe- 
riods so long past that we possess no record of them, it is of 
little consequence to us whether they navigated those seas or 
not, but if [he speaks] of times of which we know any thing, 
and if we are to place any trust in the accounts which have 
come down to us, every one will admit that the ancients appear 
to have made longer journeys both by sea and land than their 
successors ; witness Bacchus, Hercules, nay Jason himself, 
and again Ulysses and Menelaus, of whom Homer tells us. 
It seems most probable that Theseus and Pirithous are in- 
debted to some long voyages for the credit they afterwards 
obtained of having visited the infernal regions ; and in like 
manner the Dioscuri 1 gained the appellation of guardians of 
the sea, and the deliverers of sailors. 2 The sovereignty of 
the seas exercised by Minos, and the navigation carried on 
by the Phoenicians, is well known. A little after the period 
of the Trojan war they had penetrated beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules, and founded cities as well there as to the midst of 
the African coast. 3 Is it not correct to number amongst the 
ancients uEneas, 4 Antenor, 5 the Heneti, and all the crowd of 
warriors, who, after the destruction of Troy, wandered over 
the face of the whole earth ? For at the conclusion of the war 

1 Castor and Pollux. 

2 Castor and Pollux were amongst the number of the Argonauts. On 
their return they destroyed the pirates who infested the seas of Greece 
and the Archipelago, and were in consequence worshipped by sailors as 
tutelary deities. 

3 The Phoenicians or Carthaginians despatched Hanno to found certain 
colonies on the western coast of Africa, about a thousand years before 
the Christian era. 

* Strabo here follows the general belief that JEneas escaped to Italy 
after the sack of Troy, a fact clearly disproved by Homer, Iliad xx. 307, 
who states that the posterity of JEneas were in his time reigning at 
Troy. To this passage Strabo alludes in his 13th book, and, contrary 
to his general custom, hesitates whether to follow Homer's authority or 
that of certain grammarians who had mutilated the passage in order to 
flatter the vanity of the Romans, who took pride in looking up to JEneas 
and the Trojans as their ancestors. 

4 Antenor having betrayed his Trojan countrymen was forced to fly. 
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both, the Greeks and Barbarians found themselves deprived, 
the one of their livelihood at home, the other of the fruits of 
their expedition ; so that when Troy was overthrown, the 
victors, and still more the vanquished, who had survived the 
conflict, were compelled by want to a life of piracy ; and we 
learn that they became the founders of many cities along the 
sea-coast beyond Greece, 1 besides several inland settlements. 2 

3. Again, having discoursed on the advance of knowledge 
respecting the Geography of the inhabited earth, between the 
time of Alexander and the period when he was writing, Era- 
tosthenes goes into a description of the figure of the earth ; 
not merely of the habitable earth, an account of which would 
have been very suitable, but of the whole earth, which should 
certainly have been given too, but not in this disorderly man- 
ner. He proceeds to tell us that the earth is spheroidal, not 
however perfectly so, inasmuch as it has certain irregula- 
rities, he then enlarges on the successive changes of its form, 
occasioned by water, fire, earthquakes, eruptions, and the 
like ; all of which is entirely out of place, for the spheroidal 
form of the whole earth is the result of the system of the uni- 
verse, and the phenomena which he mentions do not in the 
least change its general form ; such little matters being en- 
tirely lost in the great mass of the earth. Still they cause 
various peculiarities in different parts of our globe, and result 
from a variety of causes. 

4. He points out as a most interesting subject for disquisi- 
tion the fact of our finding, often quite inland, two or three 
thousand stadia from the sea, vast numbers of muscle, oyster. 
and scallop-shells, and salt-water lakes. 3 He gives as an 

It is generally stated that, taking with him a party of the Heneti, (a peo- 
ple of Asia Minor close to the Euxine,) who had come to the assistance of 
Priam, he founded the city of Padua in Italy. From this people the dis- 
trict in which Padua is situated received the name of Henetia, afterwards 
Venetia or Venice. 

1 The coasts of Italy. 

2 It is generally admitted that the events of the Trojan war gave rise 
to numerous colonies. 

3 The word Xi/tj/o0aXatrcra frequently signifies a salt marsh. The 
French editors remark that it was a name given by the Greeks to 
lagoons mostly found in the vicinity of the sea, though entirely sepa- 
rated therefrom. Those which communicated with the sea were termed 
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instance, that about the temple of Ammon, 1 and along the road 
to it for the space of 3000 stadia, there are yet found a vast 
amount of oyster shells, many salt-beds, and salt springs bub- 
bling up, besides which are pointed out numerous fragments 
of wreck which they say have been cast up through some 
opening, and dolphins placed on pedestals with the inscription, 
Of the delegates from Gyrene. Herein he agrees with the 
opinion of Strato the natural philosopher, and Xanthus of 
Lydia. Xanthus mentioned that in the reign of Artaxerxes 
there was so great a drought, that every river, lake, and well 
was dried up : and that in many places he had seen a long way 
from the sea fossil shells, some like cockles, others resembling 
scallop shells, also salt lakes in Armenia, Matiana, 2 and 
Lower Phrygia, which induced him to believe that sea had 
formerly been where the land now was. Strato, who went more 
deeply into the causes of these phenomena, was of opinion that 
formerly there was no exit to the Euxine as now at Byzan- 
tium, but that the rivers running into it had forced a way 
through, and thus let the waters escape into the Propontis, 
and thence to the Hellespont. 3 And that a like change had 
occurred in the Mediterranean. For the sea being overflowed 
by the rivers, had opened for itself a passage by the Pillars of 
Hercules, and thus, much that was formerly covered by water, 
had been left dry. 4 He gives as the cause of this, that an- 
ciently the levels of the Mediterranean and Atlantic were not 
the same, and states that a bank of earth, the remains of 
the ancient separation of the two seas, is still stretched under 
water from Europe to Africa. He adds, that the Euxine is 
the most shallow, and the seas of Crete, Sicily, and Sardinia 
much deeper, which is occasioned by the number of large 

1 See took xvii. c. iii. 

2 A country close upon the Euxine. 

3 The Strait of the Dardanelles. 

* At the time of Diodorus Siculus, the people of the Isle of Samo- 
thracia preserved the tradition of an inundation caused by a sudden ris- 
ing of the waters of the Mediterranean, which compelled the inhabitants 
to fly for refuge to the summits of the mountains; and long after, the 
fishermen's nets used to be caught by columns, which, prior to the catas- 
trophe, had adorned their edifices. It is said that the inundation origin- 
ated in a rupture of the chain of mountains which enclosed the valley which 
has since become the Thracian Bosphorus or Strait of Constantinople, 
through which the waters of the Black Sea flow into the Mediterranean 
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rivers flowing into the Euxine both from the north and east, 
and so filling it up with mud, whilst the others preserve their 
depth. This is the cause of the remarkable sweetness of the 
Euxine Sea, and of the currents which regularly set towards the 
deepest part. He gives it as his opinion, that should the rivers 
continue to flow in the same direction, the Euxine will in time 
be filled up [by the deposits], since already the left side of the 
sea is little else than shallows, as also Salmydessus, 1 and the 
shoals at the mouth of the Ister, and the desert of Scythia, 2 
which the sailors call the Breasts. Probably too the temple of 
Ammon was originally close to the sea, though now, by the con- 
tinual deposit of the waters, it is quite inland : and he con- 
jectures that it was owing to its being so near the sea that it be- 
came so celebrated and illustrious, and that it never would have 
enjoyed the credit it now possesses had it always been equally 
remote from the sea. Egypt too [he says] was formerly 
covered by sea as far as the marshes near Pelusium, 3 Mount 
Casius, 4 and the Lake Sirbonis. 5 Even at the present time, 
when salt is being dug in Egypt, the beds are found under 
layers of sand and mingled with fossil shells, as if this district 
had formerly been under water, and as if the whole region 
about Casium and Gerrha 6 had been shallows reaching to the 
Arabian Gulf. The sea afterwards receding left the land un- 
covered, and the Lake Sirbonis remained, which having after- 
wards forced itself a passage, became a marsh. In like 
manner the borders of the Lake Moeris resemble a sea-beach 
rather than the banks of a river. Every one will admit that 
formerly at various periods a great portion of the mainland 
has been covered and again left bare by the sea. Likewise 
that the land now covered by the sea is not all on the same 
level, any more than that whereon we dwell ; which is now 

1 Now Midjeh, in Roumelia, on the borders of the Black Sea. Strabo 
alludes rather to the banks surrounding Salmydessus than to the town 
itself. 

2 The part of Bulgaria next the sea, between Varna and the Danube, 
now Dobrudzie. 

3 Tineh. * El-Kas. 

5 Lake Sebaket-Bardoil. 

6 Probably the present Maseli. Most likely the place was so named 
from the ykppti, or wattled huts, of the troops stationed there to prevent 
the ingress of foreign armies into Egypt. 
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uncovered and has experienced so many changes, as Eratos- 
thenes has observed. Consequently in the reasoning of Xan- 
thus there does not appear to be any thing out of place. 

5. In regard to Strato, however, we must remark that, 
leaving out of the question the many arguments he has pro- 
perly stated, some of those which he has brought forward are 
quite inadmissible. For first he is inaccurate in stating that 
the beds of the interior and the exterior seas have not the 
same level, and that the depth of those two seas is different : 
whereas the cause why the sea is at one time raised, at an- 
other depressed, that it inundates certain places and again 
retreats, is not that the beds have different levels, some 
higher and some lower, but simply this, that the same beds 
are at one time raised, at another depressed, causing the sea 
to rise or subside with them ; for having risen they cause 
an inundation, and when they subside the waters return to 
their former places. For if it is so, an inundation will of 
course accompany every sudden increase of the waters of 
the sea, [as in the spring- tides,] or the periodical swelling 
of rivers, in the one instance the waters being brought to- 
gether from distant parts of the ocean, in the other, their 
volume being increased. But the risings of rivers are not 
violent and sudden, nor do 'the tides continue any length of 
time, nor occur irregularly ; nor yet along the coasts of our 
sea do they cause inundations, nor any where else. Con- 
sequently we must seek for an explanation of the cause 
either in the stratum composing the bed of the sea, or in that 
which is overflowed ; we prefer to look for it in the former, 
since by reason of its humidity it is more liable to shiftings 
and sudden changes of position, and we shall find that in these 
matters the wind is the great agent after all. But, I repeat 
it, the immediate cause of these phenomena, is not in the fact 
of one part of the bed of the ocean being higher or lower than 
another, but in the upheaving or depression of the strata on 
which the waters rest. Strato's hypothesis evidently originated 
in the belief that that which occurs in rivers is also the case in 
regard to the sea ; viz. that there is a flow of water from the 
higher places. Otherwise he would not have attempted to ac- 
count for the current he observed at the Strait of Byzantium ir 
the manner he does, attributing it to the bed of the Euxine being 
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higher than that of the Propontis and adjoining ocean, and 
even attempting to explain the cause thereof: viz. that the 
bed of the Euxine is filled up and choked by the deposit of 
the rivers which flow into it ; and its waters in consequence 
driven out into the neighbouring sea. The same theory he 
would apply in respect to the Mediterranean and Atlantic, 
alleging that the bed of the former is higher than that of the 
latter, in consequence of the number of rivers which flow into 
it, and the alluvium they carry along with them. In that case 
there ought to be a like influx at the Pillars and Calpe, 1 as 
there is at Byzantium. But I waive this objection, as it might 
be asserted that the influx was the same in both places, but 
owing to the interference of the ebb and flow of the sea, be- 
came imperceptible. 

6. I rather make this inquiry : If there were any reason 
why, before the outlet was opened at Byzantium, the bed of the 
Euxine (being deeper than either that of the Propontis 2 or of 
the adjoining sea 3 ) should not gradually have become more 
shallow by the deposit of the rivers which flow into it, allow- 
ing it formerly either to have been a sea, or merely a vast 
lake greater than the Palus Maeotis ? This proposition being 
conceded, I would next ask, whether before this the bed of 
the Euxine would not have been brought to the same level as 
the Propontis, and in that case, the pressure being counter- 
poised, the overflowing of the water have been thus avoided ; 
and if after the Euxine had been filled up, the superfluous waters 
would not naturally have forced a passage and flowed off, and 
by their commingling and power have caused the Euxine and 
Propontis to flow into each other, and thus become one sea ? 
no matter, as I said above, whether formerly it were a sea or a 
lake, though latterly certainly a sea. This also being conceded, 
they must allow that the present efflux depends neither upon 
the elevation nor the inclination of the bed, as Strato's theory 
would have us consider it. 

7. We would apply the same arguments to the whole of the 
Mediterranean and Atlantic, and account for the efflux of the 
former, not by any [supposed] difference between the elevation 
and inclination of its bed and of that of the Atlantic, but at- 

1 This city of Calpe "was near Mount Calpe, one of the Pillars of Her- 
cules. 

2 Sea of Marmora. s The -Agsean. 
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tribute it to the number of rivers which empty themselves into 
it. Since, according to this supposition, it is not incredible that, 
had the whole of the Mediterranean Sea in times past been but 
a lake filled bj the rivers, and having overflowed, it might have 
broken through the Strait at the Pillars, as through a cataract; 
and still continuing to swell more and more, the Atlantic in 
course of time would have become confluent by that channel, 
and have run into one level, the Mediterranean thus becoming 
a sea. In fine, the Physician did wrong in comparing the sea 
to rivers, for the latter are borne down as a descending stream, 
but the sea always maintains its level. The currents of 
straits depend upon other causes, not upon the accumulation 
of earth formed by the alluvial deposit from rivers, filling up 
the bed of the sea. This accumulation only goes on at the 
mouths of rivers. Such are what are called the Stethe or 
Breasts at the mouth of the Ister, 1 the desert of the Scythians, 
and Salrnydessus, which are partially occasioned by other 
winter-torrents as well ; witness the sandy, low, and even coast 
of Colchis, 2 at the mouth of the Phasis, 3 the whole of the coast 
of Themiscyra, 4 named the plain of the Amazons, near the 
mouths of the Thermodon 5 and Iris, 6 and the greater part of 
Sidene. 7 It is the same with other rivers, they all resemble 
the Nile in forming an alluvial deposit at their mouths, some 
more, some less than others. Those rivers which carry but 
little soil with them deposit least, while others, which traverse 
an extended and soft country, and receive many torrents in 
their course, deposit the greatest quantity. Such for example 
is the river Pyramus, 8 by which Cilicia has been considerably 
augmented, and concerning which an oracle has declared, "This 
shall occur when the wide, waters of the Pyramus have enlarged 
their banks as far as sacred Cyprus." 9 This river becomes na- 
vigable from the middle of the plains of Cataonia, and entering 
Cilicia 10 by the defiles of the Taurus, discharges itself into the 
sea which flows between that country and the island of Cyprus. 

1 Danube. 2 Mingrelia. 3 The river Fasz. 

4 Now Djanik. 3 The river Thermeh. 6 The Jekil-Irmak. 

7 Sidin, or Valisa, is comprised in the territory of Djanik, being part of 
the ancient kingdom of Pontus. 

8 The river Geihun. 

9 Gosselin remarks that the alluvial deposit of this river is now no 
nearer to Cyprus than it was at the time of the prediction. 

10 Cilicia and Cataonia are comprised iu the modern Aladeuli. 
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8. These river deposits are prevented from advancing fur- 
ther into the sea by the regularity of the ebb and flow, which 
continually drive them back. For after the manner of living 
creatures, which go on inhaling and exhaling their breath con- 
tinually, so the sea in a like way keeps up a constant motion 
in and out of itself. Any one may observe who stands on the 
sea-shore when the waves are in motion, the regularity with 
which they cover, then leave bare, and then again cover up 
his feet. This agitation of the sea produces a continual move- 
ment on its surface, which even when it is most tranquil has 
considerable force, and so throws all extraneous matters on 
to the land, and 

" Flings forth the salt weed on the shore." l 

This effect is certainly most considerable when the wind is on 
the water, but it continues when all is hushed, and even when 
it blows from land the swell is still carried to the shoi-e against 
the wind, as if by a peculiar motion of the sea itself. To this 
the verses refer 

" O'er the rocks that breast the flood 
Borne turgid, scatter far the showery spray," 2 
and, 

" Loud sounds the roar of waves ejected wide." 3 

9. The wave, as it advances, possesses a kind of power, 
which, some call the purging of the sea, to eject all foreign 
substances. It is by this force that dead bodies and wrecks 
are cast on shore. But on retiring it does not possess suffi- 
cient power to carry back into the sea either dead bodies, 
wood, or even the lightest substances, such as cork, which 
may have been cast out by the waves. And by this means 
when places next the sea fall down, being undermined by the 
wave, the earth and the water charged with it are cast back 
again ; and the weight [of the mud] working at the same 
time in conjunction with the force of the advancing tide, it is 
the sooner brought to settle at the bottom, instead of being 

1 Iliad ix. 7. 

2 Being swollen it rises high around the projecting points, and spits 
from it the foam of the sea. Iliad iv. 425. 

3 The lofty shores resound, the wave being ejected [upon the beachj. 
Iliad xvii. 265. 

G 2 
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carried out far into the sea. The force of the river current 
ceases at a very little distance beyond its mouth. Otherwise, 
supposing the rivers had an uninterrupted flow, by degrees 
the whole ocean would be filled in, from the beach on- 
wards, by the alluvial deposits. And this would be inevitable 
even were the Euxine deeper than the sea of Sardinia, than 
which a deeper sea has never been sounded, measuring, as it 
does, according to Posidonius, about 1000 fathoms. 1 

10. Some, however, may be disinclined to admit this ex- 
planation, and would rather have proof from things more 
manifest to the senses, and which seem to meet us at every 
turn. Now deluges, earthquakes, eruptions of wind, and 
risings in the bed of the sea, these things cause the rising 
of the ocean, as sinking of the bottom causes it to become 
lower. It is not the case that small volcanic or other islands 
can be raised up from the sea, and not large ones, nor that 
all islands can, but not continents, since extensive sinkings 
of the land no less than small ones have been known ; 
witness the yawning of those chasms which have ingulfed 
whole districts no less than their cities, as is said to have 
happened to Bura, 2 Bizone, 3 and many other towns at the 
time of earthquakes : and there is no more reason why one 
should rather think Sicily to have been disjoined from the 
main-land of Italy than cast up from the bottom of the sea by 
the fires of -JEtaa, as the Lipari and Pithecussan 4 Isles have 
been. 

11. However, so nice a fellow is Eratosthenes, that though 

1 The word opyvia, here rendered fathoms, strictly means the length 
of the outstretched arms. As a measure of length it equals four 7nJxC> 
or six feet one inch. Gosselin seems to doubt with reason whether they 
ever sounded such a depth as this would give, and proposes to compute 
it by a smaller stadium in use at the time of Herodotus, which would 
have the effect of diminishing the depth by almost one half. 

2 A city of Achaia near to the Gulf of Corinth. Pliny tells us it was 
submerged during an earthquake, about 371 years before the Christian 
era. According to Pausanias, it was a second time destroyed by the 
shock of an earthquake, but again rebuilt by the inhabitants who survived. 

3 A city placed by some in Thrace, but by others in Pontus ; a more 
probable opinion seems to be that Bizone was in Lower Mcesia, on the 
western side of the Euxine. Pomponius Mela asserts that Bizone was 
entirely destroyed by an earthquake, but according to Strabo, (lib. vii.,) 
who places it about 40 stadia from the sea, it was only partially de- 
molished. 4 Ischia, 
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he professes himself a mathematician, 1 he rejects entirely the 
dictum of Archimedes, who, in his work " On Bodies in Suspen- 
sion," says that all liquids when left at rest assume a spherical 
form, having a centre of gravity similar to that of the earth. 
A dictum which is acknowledged by all who have the slight- 
est pretensions to mathematical sagacity. He says that the 
Mediterranean, which, according to his own description, is one 
entire sea, has not the same level even at points quite close 
to each other ; and offers us the authority of engineers for 
this piece of folly, notwithstanding the affirmation of mathe- 
maticians that engineering is itself only one division of the 
mathematics. He tells us that Demetrius 2 intended to cut 
through the Isthmus of Corinth, to open a passage for his 
fleet, but was prevented by his engineers, who, having taken 
measurements, reported that the level of the sea at the Gulf 
of Corinth was higher than at Cenchrea, 3 so that if lie cut 
through the isthmus, not only the coasts near ^gina, but 
even ^gina itself, with the neighbouring islands, would be 
laid completely under water, while the passage would prove 
of little value. According to Eratosthenes, it is this which 
occasions the current in straits, especially the current in the 
Strait of Sicily, 4 where effects similar to the flow and ebb of 
the tide are remarked. The current there changes twice in 
the course of a day and night, like as in that period the 
tides of the sea flow and ebb twice. In the Tyrrhenian sea 5 
the current which is called descendent, and which runs to- 
wards the sea of Sicily, as if it followed an inclined plane, 
corresponds to the flow of the tide in the ocean. We may 
remark, that this current corresponds to the flow both in the 
time of its commencement and cessation. For it commences 
at the rising and setting of the moon, and recedes when that 
satellite attains its meridian, whether above [in the zenith] or 
below the earth [in the nadir]. In the same way occurs the 
opposite or ascending current, as it is called. It corresponds to 

1 We have here followed the earlier editions, as preferable to Kramer, 
who supplies /JT) before {laQruiariKOQ. 

2 Demetrius Poliorcetes : the same intention is narrated by Pliny and 
other historians of Julius Caesar, Caligula, and Nero. 

a Kankri. * Strait of Messina. 

5 The sea which washes the shores of Tuscany. Strabo applies the 
term to the whole sea from the mouth of the Arno to Sicily. 
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the ebb of the ocean, and commences as soon as the moon has 
reached either zenith or nadir, and ceases the moment she 
reaches the point of her rising or setting. [So far Eratosthenes.] 
12. The nature of the ebb and flow has been sufficiently treat- 
ed of by Posidonius and Athenodorus. Concerning the flux and 
reflux of the Currents, which also may be explained by phy- 
sics, it will suffice our present purpose to observe, that in the 
various straits these do not resemble each other, but each strait 
has its own peculiar current. Were they to resemble each other, 
the current at the Strait of Sicily l would not change merely 
twice during the day, (as Eratosthenes himself tells us it does,) 
and at Chalcis seven times ; 2 nor again that of Constantinople, 
which does not change at all, but runs always in one direction 
from the Euxine to the Propontis, and, as Hipparchus tells us, 
sometimes ceases altogether. However, if they did all de- 
pend on one cause, it would not be that which Eratosthenes 
has assigned, namely, that the various seas have different levels. 
The kind of inequality he supposes would not even be found 
in rivers only for the cataracts ; and where these cataracts 
occur, they occasion no ebbing, but have one continued down- 
ward flow, which is caused by the inclination both of the flow 
and the surface; and therefore though they have no flux or 
reflux they do not remain still, on account of a principle of 
flowing which is inherent in them ; at the same time they 
cannot be on the same level, but one must be higher and one 
lower than another. But who ever imagined the surface of 
the ocean to be on a slope, especially those who follow a sys- 
tem which supposes the four bodies we call elementary, to be 
spherical. 3 For water is not like the earth, which being of a 
solid nature is capable of permanent depressions and risings;, 
but by its force of gravity spreads equally over the earth, 

1 Strait of Messina. 

2 Gosselin observes that Le Pfere Babin, who had carefully examined 
the currents of the Euripus of Chalcis, says that they are regular during 
eighteen or nineteen days of every month, the flux and reflux occurring 
twice in the twenty-four hours, and following the same laws as in 
the ocean ; but from the ninth to the thirteenth, and from the twenty- 
first to the twenty-sixth, of each lunar month they become irregular, the 
flux occurring from twelve to fourteen times in the twenty-four hours, 
and the reflux as often. 

3 See Plutarch, de Plac. Philos. lib. i. c. 14, and Stobseus, Eel. Phys. 
lib. i. c. 18. 
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and assumes that kind of level which Archimedes has assign- 
ed it. 

v 13. To what we cited before concerning the temple of Am- 
mon and Egypt, Eratosthenes adds, that to judge from ap- 
pearances, Mount Casius 1 was formerly covered by sea, and 
the whole district now known as Gerra lay under shoal water 
touching the bay of the Erythraean Sea, 2 but was left dry on 
the union 3 of the [Mediterranean] Sea [with the ocean]. A 
certain amphibology lurks here under this description of the 
district lying under shoal water and touching the bay of the 
Erythraean Sea; for to touch 4 both means to be close to, and 
also to be in actual contact with, so that when applied to 
water it would signify that one flows into the other. I under- 
stand him to mean, that so long as the strait by the Pillars of 
Hercules remained closed, these marshes covered with shoal- 
water extended as far as the Arabian Gulf, but on that pas- 
sage being forced open, the Mediterranean, discharging itself 
by the strait, became lower, and the land was left dry. 

On the other hand, Hipparchus understands by the term 
touching, that the Mediterranean, being over-full, flowed into 
the Erythraean Sea, and he inquires how it could happen, 
that as the Mediterranean flowed out by this new vent at the 
Pillars of Hercules, the Erythraean Sea, which was all one 
with it, did not flow away too, and thus become lower, but has 
always retained the same level ? and since Eratosthenes sup- 
poses the whole exterior sea to be confluent, it follows that the 
Western Ocean 5 and the Erythraean Sea are all one ; and thus 
[remarks Hipparchus] as a necessary consequence, the sea be- 
yond the Pillars of Hercules, the Erythraean Sea, and that also 
which is confluent with it, 6 have all the same level. 

1 El-Kas. 2 The Arabian Gulf. Mr. Stephenson, while examin- 

ing the Temsah Lakes, anciently called the Bitter Lakes, discovered re- 
cent marine remains similar to those on the shores of the present sea, 
clearly showing that the basin of the Temsah Lakes was the head of the 
Arabian Gulf at a period geologically recent. 

3 We have here followed MSS. which all read avve\Qovat] Si rrjs Sra- 
\a.TT7)(;. The French editors propose ffWEvdoiiffqe ds rrje BaXdrrrie, "with 
the sense of " but on the retiring of the Mediterranean," &c. 

4 This accusation may not seem quite fair to the English reader. 
Touch is the nearest term in our language by which we can express the 
Greek ffvvaTrrta, the use of which Strabo objects to in this passage; still 
the meaning of the English word is much too definite for the Greek. 

5 The Atlantic. Viz. the Mediterranean. 
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v 14. But, Eratosthenes would reply, I never said that, in con- 
sequence of the repletion of the Mediterranean, it actually 
flowed into the Erythrasan Sea, but only that it approached 
very near thereto : besides, it does not follow, that in one and 
the self-same sea, the level of its surface must be all the same; 
to instance the Mediterranean itself, no one, surely, will say it 
is of the same height at Lechaeum l and at Cenchrea. 2 This 
answer Hipparchus anticipated in his Critique ; and being 
aware of the opinion of Eratosthenes, was justified in attacking 
his arguments. But he ought not to have taken it for granted, 
that when Eratosthenes said the exterior sea was all one, he 
necessarily implied that its level was every where the same. 
V 15. Hipparchus rejects as false the [account] of the inscrip- 
tion on the dolphins " by the delegates from Gyrene," but the 
reason he assigns for this is insufficient, viz. that though Gyrene 
was built in times of which we have record, no one mentions the 
oracle, 3 as being situated on the sea-shore. But what matters 
it that no historian has recorded this, when amongst the other 
proofs from which we infer that this place was formerly on 
the sea-shore, we number this of the dolphins which were set 
up, and the inscription, "by the delegates from Gyrene ?" 4 Hip- 
parchus agrees that if the bottom of the sea were raised up, 
it would lift the water with it, and might therefore overflow 
the land as far as the locality of the oracle, or more than 3000 
stadia from the shore ; but he will not allow that the rising 
would be sufficient to overflow the Island of Pharos and the 
major portion of Egypt, since [he says] the elevation would 
not be sufficient to submerge these. He alleges that if before 
the opening of the passage at the Pillars of Hercules, the 
Mediterranean had been swollen to such an extent as Eratos- 
thenes affirms, the whole of Libya, and the greater part of 
Europe and Asia, must long ago have been buried beneath its 

1 The western part of the town of Corinth, situated in the sea of 
Crissa. Its modern name is Pelagio. 

2 Kankri. 3 Viz. the temple of Jupiter Ammon, mentioned above. 
4 Gosselin remarks, Gyrene was founded 631 years before the Christian 

era, and at that time the limits of the Mediterranean were the same as 
they are now. Amongst the Greeks, dolphins were the ordinary symbols 
of the principal seaport towns ; and if the delegates from Gyrene set up 
this symbol of their country in the temple of Ammon, I see no reason 
why Eratosthenes and Strabo should regard the offering as a proof that 
the temple was on the sea-shore. 
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waves. Besides, he adds, in this case the Euxine would in 
certain places have been connected with the Adriatic, since 
in the vicinity of the Euxine, [near to its source,] 1 the Ister 
is divided in its course, and flows into either sea, owing to the 
peculiarities of the ground. 2 To this we object, that the Ister 
does not take its rise at all in the vicinity of the Euxine, but, 
on the contrary, beyond the mountains of the Adriatic; neither 
does it flow into both the seas, but into the Euxine alone, and 
only becomes divided just above its mouths. This latter, 
however, was an error into which he fell in common with 
many of his predecessors. They supposed that there was 
another river in addition to the former Ister, bearing the 
same name, which emptied itself into the Adriatic, and from 
which the country of Istria, through which it flowed, gained 
that appellation. It was by this river they believed Jason 
returned on his voyage from Colchis. 

v 16. In order to lessen surprise at such changes as we have 
mentioned as causes of the inundations and other similar 
phenomena which are supposed to have produced Sicily, the 
islands of JEolus, 3 and the Pithecussse, it may be as well to 
compare with these others of a similar nature, which either 
now are, or else have been observed in other localities. A 
large array of such facts placed at once before the eye would 
serve to allay our astonishment ; while that which is uncommon 
startles our perception, and manifests our general ignorance of 
the occurrences which take place in nature and physical ex- 
istence. For instance, supposing any one should narrate the 
circumstances concerning Thera and the Therasian Islands, 
situated in the strait between Crete and the Cyrenaic, 4 Thera 
being itself the metropolis of Cyrene ; or those [in connexion 

1 We have thought it necessary, with the French translators, to insert 
these words, since although they are found in no MS. of Strabo, the ar- 
gument which follows is clearly unintelligible without them. 

2 Hipparchus, believing that the Danube emptied itself by one mouth 
into the Euxine, and by another into the Adriatic Gulf, imagined that 
if the waters of the Mediterranean were raised in the manner proposed 
by Eratosthenes, the valley through which that river flows would have 
been submerged, and so formed a kind of strait by which the Euxine 
would have been connected to the Adriatic Gulf. 

s The Lipari Islands. 

* There is some mistake here. Strabo himself elsewhere tells us that 
the islands of Thera and Therasia were situated in the JEgaean Sea, near 
to the island of Naiifio. 
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with] Egypt, and many parts of Greece. For midway be- 
tween Thera and Therasia flames rushed forth from the sea 
for the space of four days ; causing the whole of it to boil 
and be afl on fire ; and after a little an island twelve stadia 
in circumference, composed of the burning mass, was thrown 
up, as if raised by machinery. After the cessation of this 
phenomenon, the Rhodians, then masters of the sea, were 
the first who dared to sail to the place, and they built 
there on the island a temple to the Asphalian 1 Neptune. 
Posidonius remarks, that during an earthquake which occur- 
red in Phoenicia, a city situated above Sidon was swallowed 
up, and that nearly two-thirds of Sidon also fell, but not sud- 
denly, and therefore with no great loss of life. That the same 
occurred, though in a lighter form, throughout nearly the whole 
of Syria, and was felt even in some of the Cyclades and the 
Island of Euboea, 2 so that the fountains of Arethusa, a spring 
in Chalcis, were completely obstructed, and after some time 
forced for themselves another opening, and the whole island 
ceased not to experience shocks until a chasm was rent open 
in the earth in the plain of Lelanto, 3 from which poured a 
river of burning mud. 

v 17. Many writers have recorded similar occurrences, but it 
will suffice us to narrate those which have been collected by 
Demetrius of Skepsis. 

Apropos of that passage of Homer : 

" And now they reach'd the running rivulets clear, 

Where from Scamander's dizzy flood arise 

Two fountains, tepid one, from which a smoke 

Issues voluminous as from a fire, 

The other, even in summer heats, like hail 

For cold, or snow, or crystal stream frost-bound :" * 

this writer tells us we must not be surprised, that although 
the cold spring still remains, the hot cannot be discovered ; 

1 " Defending from danger." More probably, in this instance, the 
Securer of Foundations. 

2 Egripo. 

3 This plain was near the city of Chalcis, which at the present day 
bears the same name as the island itself. 

4 And reached the two fair-flowing springs, where the two springs of 
the eddying Scamander rise. The one, indeed, flows with tepid water, 
and a steam arises from it around, as of burning fire ; whilst the other 
flows forth in the summer time 3 like unto hail, or cold snow, or ice from 
water Iliad xxii. 147. 
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and says we must reckon the failing of the hot spring as the 
cause. He goes on to relate certain catastrophes recorded by 
Democles, how formerly in the reign of Tantalus l there were 
great earthquakes in Lydia and Ionia as far as the Troad, 2 
which swallowed up whole villages and overturned Mount 
Sipylus ; 3 marshes then became lakes, and the city of Troy was 
covered by the waters. 4 Pharos, near Egypt, which anciently 
was an island, may now be called a peninsula, and the same 
may be said of Tyre and Clazomenae. 5 

During my stay at Alexandria in Egypt the sea rose so 
high near Pelusium 6 and Mount Casius 7 as to overflow the 
land, and convert the mountain into an island, so that a 
journey from Casius into Phoenicia might have been under- 
taken by water. We should not be surprised therefore if in 
time to come the isthmus 8 which separates the Egyptian sea 9 
from the Erythraean, 10 should part asunder or subside, and be- 
coming a strait, connect the outer and inner seas, 11 similarly 
to what has taken place at the strait of the Pillars. 

At the commencement of this work will be found some 
other narrations of a similar kind, which should be considered 
at the same time, and which will greatly tend to strengthen our 
belief both in these works of nature and also in its other changes. 
V 18. The Piraeus having been formerly an island, and lying 
Trc'pav, or off the shore, is said to have thus received its name. 
Leucas, 12 on the contrary, has been made an island by the 
Corinthians, who cut through the isthmus which connected it 
with the shore [of the mainland]. It is concerning this place 
that Laertes is made to say, 

1 Tantalus lived about 1387, B. c. 

* Lydia and Ionia form the modern provinces of Aidin and Sarukan 
in Anadoli. A part of the Troad still preserves the name of Troiaki. 

2 A mountain in Mseonia, close to the city of Magnesia. 

* Ilus, who ascended the throne about 1400 years before the Christian 
era, founded the city, to which he gave the name of Ilium. The old city 
of Troy stood on a hill, and was safe from the inundation. 

5 These two cities were built on little islets adjoining the continent. 
Alexander connected them with the mainland by means of jetties. 
Clazomenae was situated on the Gulf of Smyrna, near to a place now called 
Vurla or Burla. The present appellation of Tyre, on the coast of Phoe- 
aicia, is Sur. 

8 Tineh. ' El-Kas. 8 Of Suez. 

8 That part of the Mediterranean adjoining Egypt. 

10 The Red Sea. " The Red Sea and Mediterranean. 12 Sta. Maura. 
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" Oh that I possessed 
Such vigour now as when in arms I took 
"* Nericus, continental city fair." l 

Here man devoted his labour to make a separation, in 
other instances to the construction of moles and bridges. 
Such is that which connects the island opposite to Syracuse 2 
with the mainland. This junction is now effected by means 
of a bridge, but formerly, according to Ibycus, by a pier of 
picked stones, which he calls elect. Of Bura 3 and Helice, 4 
one has been swallowed by an earthquake, the other covered 
by the waves. Near to Methone, 5 which is on the Herrnionic 
Gulf, 6 a mountain seven stadia in height was cast up during a 
fiery eruption ; during the day it could not be approached on 
account of the heat and sulphureous smell; at night it 
emitted an agreeable odour, appeared brilliant at a distance, 
and was so hot that the sea boiled all around it to a distance 
of five stadia, and appeared in a state of agitation for twenty 
stadia, the heap being formed of fragments of rock as large as 
towers. Both Arne and Mideia 7 have been buried in the 
waters of Lake Copai's. 8 These towns the poet in his Cata- 
logue 9 thus speaks of; 

" Arne claims 

A record next for her illustrious sons, 

Vine-bearing Arne. Thou wast also there 

Mideia." 10 

It seems that several Thracian cities have been submerged by 
the Lake Bistonis, 11 and that now called Aphnitis. 12 Some also 

1 Odyss. xxiv. 376. 

2 The island of Ortygia, now St. Marcian. 3 Diakopton. 

4 Probably Bulika, according to others Trypia or Niora. 

5 Methone is the same town which Pausanias (1. ii. c. 32) names Methona, 
it was situated in the Argolis between Trcezene and Epidaurus. The above 
writer tells us that in the reign of Antigonus, son of Demetrius king of 
Macedonia, there was a breaking out of subterranean fires close to Me- 
thona. This event, which it is probable Strabo alludes to, occurred some 
where between the year 277 and 244, oefore the Christian era. The town 
still exists under its ancient name of Methona. 

6 An error in all the MSS. The Saronic Gulf is intended. 
T Vide Strabo, b. ix. c. ii. 34, 35. B In Boeotia. 

9 The Second Iliad, or Catalogue of Ships. 

10 And those who inhabited grape-clustered Arne, and those [who in- 
habited] Mideia. Iliad ii. 507. 

11 This Thracian lake or lagoon is now called Burum. It is formed by 
the mouths of several rivers, and lies to the north of the isle of Thaso. 

12 Diaskillo, at. Biga. 
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affirm that certain cities of Trerus were also overwhelmed, in 
the neighbourhood of Thrace. Artemita, formerly one of the 
Echinades, 1 is now part of the mainland; the same has hap- 
pened to some other of the islets near the Achelous, occasioned, 
it is said, in the same way, by the alluvium carried into the 
sea by that river, and Hesiod 2 assures, us that a like fate 
awaits them all. Some of the jEtolian promontories were 
formerly islands. Asteria, 3 called by Homer Asteris, is no 
longer what it was. 

" There is a rocky isle 

In the mid-sea, Samos the rude between 

And Ithaca, not large, named Asteris. 

It hath commodious havens, into which 

A passage clear opens on either side."* 

There is no good anchorage there now. Neither is there in 
Ithaca the cavern, nor yet the temple of the nymphs described 
to us by Homer. It seems more correct to attribute this to 
change having come over the places, than either to the ignor- 
ance or the romancing of the poet. This however, being 
uncertain, must be left to every man's opinion. 
V 19. Myrsilus tells us that Antissa 5 was formerly an island, 
and so called because it was opposite to Lesbos, 6 then named 
Issa. Now, however, it forms one of the towns of Lesbos. 7 
Some have believed that Lesbos itself has been disjoined from 
Mount Ida in the same way as Prochytas 8 and Pithecussa 9 
from Misenum, 10 Capreae n from the Athenaeum, Sicily from 

1 These are certain little islands at the mouth of the river Achelous, the 
modern Aspropotamo, which formed the boundary between Acarnania 
and JEtolia. Now Curzolari. 

- It is supposed we should here read Herodotus. Conf. Herod, ii. 10. 

3 Daskalio. 

4 Now there is a certain rocky island in the middle of the sea, between 
Ithaca and the rugged Samos, Asteris, not large ; and in it there are 
havens fit for ships, with two entrances. Odyssey iv. 844. 

5 That is to say, the territory opposite Issa ; probably the ruins near to 
Kalas Limenaias. 

6 The present island of Metelino. 

7 'fl S'e'AvTiaaa vrjffot; fjv Trportpov, u MvptriXof 0J}ffi' rfjg [5] AefffSov 
KaXovfikvrig v^6r^gov"\ayriq, ical ri)v vr)(rov"AvTiffffav KaXsiadai ffvvefii]. 
Our rendering of this passage, though rather free, seemed necessary to the 
clear explication of the Greek. 

8 Procita. Ischia. 
10 Miseno, the northern cape of the Gulf of Naples. 
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Rhegium, 1 and Ossa from Olympus. 2 Many changes similar 
to these have occurred elsewhere. The river Ladon in Ar- 
cadia ceased for some time its flow. Duris informs us that 
the Rhagas 3 in Media gained that appellation from chasms 
made in the ground near the Gates of the Caspian 4 by earth- 
quakes, in which many cities and villages were destroyed, and 
the rivers underwent various changes. Ion, in his satirical 
composition of Omphale, has said of Euboea, 

" The light wave of the Euripus has divided the land of Euboea from 
Boeotia ; separating the projecting land by a strait." 

v 20. Demetrius of Callatis, speaking of the earthquakes 
which formerly occurred throughout the whole of Greece, 
states that a great portion of the Lichadian Islands and of 
KenaBum. 5 were submerged ; that the hot springs of JEdepsus 6 
and Thermopylte were suppressed for three days, and that 
when they commenced to run again those of JEdepsus gushed 
from new fountains. That at Oreus 7 on the sea-coast the 
wall and nearly seven hundred houses fell at once. That the 
greater part of Echinus, 8 Phalara, 9 and Heraclsea of Trachis 10 
were thrown down, Phalara being overturned from its very 
foundations. That almost the same misfortune occurred to 
the Lamians 11 and inhabitants of Larissa; that Scarpheia 12 
was overthrown from its foundations, not less than one 
thousand seven hundred persons being swallowed up, and at 

I Reggio. 

9 These two mountains are separated from each other by the river 
Penseus. 

3 "Payaq , a rent or chink. This town was sixty miles from Ecbatana ; 
it was named by the Arabs Rai', and is now in ruins. It is the Rhages 
in Tobias. 

4 Certain mountain denies, now called Firouz-Koh. 

* A western promontory of Eubosa, called by the modern Greeks 
Kabo Lithari. The Lichadian Islands, which now bear the name of Li- 
tada, are close by. 

6 A city of Euboea; hod. Dipso. 7 In Euboea, now Orio. 

8 Now Echino ; belonged to Thessaly and was near the sea. 

9 Now Stillida ; situated on the Bay of Zeitoun. 

10 A little town situated in a plain amongst the mountains. It received 
its name from a tradition that Hercules abode there during the time that 
the pyre on Mount CEta was being prepared, into which he cast himself. 

II Lamia in Thessaly. 

12 A city of the Epi-Cnemidian Locrians in Achaia ; its present name 
is Bondoniza. 
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Thronium l more than half that number. That a torrent of water 
gushed forth taking three directions, one to Scarphe and Thro- 
nium, another to Thermopylae, and a third to the plains of 
Daphnus in Phocis. That the springs of [many] rivers were 
for several days dried up ; that the course of the Sperchius 2 
was changed, thus rendering navigable what formerly were high- 
ways; that the Boagrius 3 flowed through another channel; 
that many parts of Alope, Cynus, and Opus were injured, 4 
and the castle of OEum, which commands the latter city, en- 
tirely overturned. That part of the wall of Elateia 5 was 
thrown down ; and that at Alponus, 6 during the celebration of 
the games in honour of Ceres, twenty-five maidens, who had 
mounted a tower to enjoy the show exhibited in the port, 
were precipitated into the sea by the falling of the tower. 
They also record that a large fissure was made [by the water] 
through the midst of the island of Atalanta, 7 opposite Euboea, 8 
sufficient for ships to sail in ; that the course of the channel 
was in places as broad as twenty stadia between the plains ; 
and that a trireme being raised [thereby] out of the docks, 
was carried over the walls. 

21. Those who desire to instil into us that more perfect free- 
dom from [ignorant] wonder, which Democritus and all other 
philosophers so. highly extol, should add the changes which have 
been produced by the migrations of various tribes : we should 
thus be inspired with courage, steadiness, and composure. 
For instance, the Western Iberians, 9 removed to the regions 
beyond the Euxine and Colchis, being separated from Arme- 

1 A town close to Scarpheia ; its ruins are said to b6 still visible at 
Palaio Kastro. 

2 Now Agriomela or Ellada, a river descending from Mount CEta, and 
emptying itself into the Bay of Zeitoun. 

3 A torrent near Thronium ; its present name is Boagrio. 

* Three cities of the Opuntian Locrians ; Cynus, the port of Opus, is 
now called Kyno. 

5 One of the principal cities of Phocis, near the river Cephissus ; a 
little village called Leuta stands on the ancient site. 

6 Probably the Alpene in Locris mentioned by Herodotus. 

7 The modern Talanta. 8 Egripo. 

9 The Western Iberians are the people who inhabited Spain, and were 
said to have removed into Eastern Iberia, a country situated in the centre 
of the isthmus which separates the Euxine from the Caspian Sea. The 
district is now called Carduel, and is a region of Georgia. 
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nia, according to Apollodorus, by the Araxes, 1 but rather by 
the Cyrus 2 and Moschican mountains. 3 - The expedition of 
the Egyptians into Ethiopia 4 and Colchis. The migration of 
the Heneti, 5 who passed from Paphlagonia into the country 
bordering on the Adriatic G-ulf. Similar emigrations were also 
undertaken by the nations of Greece, the lonians, Dorians, 
Achaians, and JEolians ; and the JEnians, 6 now next neighbours 
to the jEtolians, formerly dwelt near Dotium 7 and Ossa, beyond 
the Perrha?bi ; 8 the Perrhsebi too are but wanderers here 
themselves. Our present work furnishes numerous instances 
of the same kind. Some of these are familiar to most readers, 
but the migrations of the Carians, the Treres, the Teucrians, 
and the Galata3 or Gauls, 9 are not so generally known. Nor 
yet for the most part are the expeditions of their chiefs, for 
instance, Madys the Scythian, Tearko the Ethiopian, Cobus 
of Trerus, Sesostris and Psammeticus the Egyptians ; nor are 
those of the Persians from Cyrus to Xerxes familiar to every 
one. The Kimmerians, or a separate tribe of them, called the 
Treres, have frequently overrun the countries to the right of 
the Euxine and those adjacent to them, bursting now into 
Paphlagonia, now into Phrygia, as they did when, according 
to report, Midas 10 came to his death by drinking bull's blood. 
Lygdamis led his followers into Lydia, passed through Ionia, 
took Sardis, but was slain in Cilicia. The Kimmerians and 
Treres frequently made similar incursions, until at last, as it 
is reported, these latter, together with [their chief] Cobus, were 

1 The river Aras. 2 The river Kur. 

3 The mountains which border Colchis or Mingrelia on the south. 

* According to Herodotus, Sesostris was the only Egyptian monarch 
who ever reigned in Ethiopia. Pliny says he penetrated as far as the 
promontory of Mosylon. 

5 Veneti. 

6 A small people of Thessaly, who latterly dwelt near Mount CEta, 
which separated them from Mtolia, and Phocis. 

7 A city and plain in Thessaly, near to Mount Ossa. 

8 A people of Macedon, at the time of Strabo dwelling north of the 
river Peneius. 

9 Few nations have wandered so far and wide as the Galatse. "We meet 
with them in Europe, Asia, and Africa, under the various names of Galatae 
Galatians, Gauls, and Kelts. Galatia, in Asia Minor, was settled by 8ne 
of these hordes. 

10 There were many kings of Phrygia of this name. 
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driven out by Madys, king of the " Scythians." ' But enough 
has been said in this place on the general history of the earth, 
as each country will have a particular account. 

22. We must now return to the point whence we digressed. 
Herodotus having observed that there could be no such people 
as Hyperboreans, inasmuch as there were no Hypernotii, 2 
Eratosthenes calls this argument ridiculous, and compares 
it to the sophism, that there are no epichasrekaki, 3 inasmuch 
as there are no epichseragathi ; 4 [adding] perhaps there are 
Hypernotii ; since at all events in Ethiopia Notus does not 
blow, although lower down it does. 

It would indeed be strange, since winds blow under every 
latitude, and especially the southern wind called Notus, if any 
region could be found where this latter was not felt. On 
the contrary, not only does Ethiopia experience our Notus, 
but also the whole country which lies above as far as the 
equator. 5 

If Herodotus must be blamed at all, it is for supposing that 
the Hyperboreans were so named in consequence of Boreas, or 
the north wind, not blowing upon them. The poets are allowed 
much licence in their modes of expression ; but their com- 
mentators, who endeavour always to give us the correct view, 
tell us that the people who dwelt in the extreme north, were 
styled Hyperboreans. The pole is the boundary of the northern 

1 The text of Kramer follows most MSS. in reading " Kimmerians," 
but he points it out as a manifest error; and refers to Herodotus i. 103. 

2 By Hyperboreans are meant people who dwelt beyond the point from 
whence the north wind proceeded : Hypernotii therefore should be those 
who lived beyond the point of the procession of the south wind. The 
remark of Herodotus will be found, lib. iv. 36. It is simply this : Sup- 
posing Hyperboreans, there ought likewise to be Hypernotii. 

* Those who exult over the misfortunes of their neighbours. 

* Those who rejoice in others' prosperity. 

* Gosselin observes, that what Strabo here says, is in accordance with 
the geographical system of the ancients, who supposed that Africa did 
not extend as far as the equator. As they distinguished the continent 
situated in the northern from a continent which they believed to exist 
in the southern hemisphere, and which they styled the Antichthones, 
they called the wind, blowing from the neighbourhood of the equator, 
in the direction of the two poles, a south wind for either hemisphere. 
For example, if sailors should be brought to the equator by a north 
wind, and that same wind should continue to waft them on their course 
after having passed the line, it would no longer be called a north, but a 
south wind. 

VOL. i. H 
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winds, and the equator of the southern ; these winds have no 
other limit. 

23. Eratosthenes next finds fault with the writers who fill 
their narrative with stories evidently feigned and impossible ; 
some as mere fable, but others as history, which did not de- 
serve mention. In the discussion of a subject like his, he 
should not have wasted his time about such trifles. Such is 
the way in which this writer completes the First Book of his 
Memoirs. 



CHAPTER IV. 

1. IN his Second Book Eratosthenes endeavours to correct 
some errors in geography, and oifers his own views on the 
subject, any mistakes in which we shall endeavour in our turn 
to set right. He is correct in saying that the inductions of 
mathematics and natural philosophy should be employed, and 
that if the earth is spheroidal like the universe, it is inhabited 
in all parts ; together with some other things of this nature. 
Later writers do not agree with him as to the size of the 
earth, 1 nor admit his measurement. However Hipparchus, 
when noting the celestial appearances for each particular lo- 
cality, adopts his admeasurements, saying that those taken for 
the meridian of Meroe, 2 Alexandria, and the Dnieper, dif- 
fer but very slightly from the truth. Eratosthenes then en- 
ters into a long discussion concerning the figure of the globe, 
proving that the form of the earth together with the water is 
spheroidal, as also the heavens. This however we imagine 
was foreign to his purpose, and should have been disposed of 
in the compass of a few words. 

2. After this he proceeds to determine the breadth of tht 
habitable earth : he tells us, that measuring from the meridian 
of Meroe 3 to Alexandria, there are 10,000 stadia. 

1 According to Gosselin, this does not allude to the size of the whole 
earth, but merely that part of it which, according to the theory of the 
ancients, was alone habitable. 

* Most probably Gherri in Sennaar. 

* Eratosthenes supposed that Meroe, Alexandria, the Hellespont, and 
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From thence to the Hellespont 1 about 8100. Again; 
from thence to the Dnieper, 5000 5 and thence to the parallel 
of Thule, 2 which Pytheas says is six days' sail north from 
Britain, and near the Frozen Sea, other 11,500. To which 
if we add 3400 stadia above Meroe in order to include the 
Island of the Egyptians, 3 the Cinnamon country, and Tapro- 
bane, 4 there will be in all 38,000 stadia. 

3. We will let pass the rest of his distances, since they are 
something near, but that the Dnieper is under the same 
parallel as Thule, what man in his senses could ever agree to 
this ? Pytheas, who has given us the history of Thule, is known 
to be a man upon whom no reliance can be placed, and other 
writers who have seen Britain and lerne, 5 although they tell 
us of many small islands round Britain, make no mention 
v/hatever of Thule. The length of Britain itself is nearly the 
same as that of Keltica, 6 opposite to which it extends. Alto- 
gether it is not more than 5000 stadia in length, its outer- 
most points corresponding to those of the opposite continent. 
In fact the extreme points of the two countries lie opposite to 
each other, the eastern extremity to the eastern, and the 
western to the western: the eastern points are situated so 
close as to be within sight of each other, both at Kent and at 
the mouths of the Rhine. But Pytheas tells us that the is- 
land [of Britain] is more than 20,000 stadia in length, and 
that Kent is some days' sail from France. With regard to 
the locality of the Ostimii, and the countries beyond the 
Rhine, 7 as far as Scythia, he is altogether mistaken. The 
veracity of a writer who has been thus false in describing 
countries with which we are well acquainted, should not be 
too much trusted in regard to unknown places. 

4. Further, Hipparchus and many others are of opinion 
that the parallel of latitude of the Dnieper does not differ 

the mouth of the Borysthenes or Dnieper, were all under the same 
meridian. - 

1 The Dardanelles. 2 Iceland. 

* This Island of the Egyptians is the same which Strabo elsewhere ca.ls 
the Island of the Exiles, because it was inhabited by Egyptians who had 
revolted from Psammeticus, and established themselves in the island. Its 
exact situation is unknown. 

* Ceylon. . * Ireland. 

* France. * Between the Rhine and Elbe. 

H 2 
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from that of Britain ; since that of Byzantium and Marseilles 
are the same. The degree of shadow from the gnomon which 
Pytheas states he observed at Marseilles being exactly equal 
to that which Hipparchus says he found at Byzantium ; the 
periods of observation being in both cases similar. 1 Now 
from Marseilles to the centre of Britain is not more than 
5000 stadia ; and if from the centre of Britain we advance 
north not more than 4000 stadia, we arrive at a temperature in 
which it is scarcely possible to exist. Such indeed is that of 
lerne. 2 Consequently the far region in which Eratosthenes 
places Thule must be totally uninhabitable. By what guess- 
work he arrived at the conclusion that between the latitude 
of Thule and the Dnieper there was a distance of 11,500 
stadia I am unable to divine. 

5. Eratosthenes being mistaken as to the breadth [of the 
habitable earth], is necessarily wrong as to its length. The 
most accurate observers, both ancient and modern, agree that 
the known length of the habitable earth is more than twice 
its breadth. Its length I take to be from the [eastern] ex- 
tremity of India 3 to the [westernmost] point of Spain ; 4 and 
its breadth from [the south of] Ethiopia to the latitude of lerne. 
Eratosthenes, as we have said, reckoning its breadth from the 
extremity of Ethiopia to Thule, was forced to extend its length 
beyond the true limits, that he might make it more than twice 
as long as the breadth he had assigned to it. He says that 
India, measured where it is narrowest, 5 is 16,000 stadia to the 
river Indus. If measured from its most prominent capes it 
extends 3000 more. 6 Thence to the Caspian Gates, 14,000. 
From the Caspian Gates to the Euphrates, 7 10,000. From 

1 The latitudes of Marseilles and Constantinople differ by 2 16' 21". 
Gosselin enters into a lengthened explanation on this subject, i. 158. 
? Ireland. 3 The eastern mouth of the Ganges. 

* Cape St. Vincent. 

5 In the opinion of Strabo and Eratosthenes, the narrowest portion 01 
India was measured by a line running direct from the eastern embouchure 
of the Ganges to the sources of the Indus, that is, the northern side of India 
bounded by the great chain of the Taurus. 

6 Cape Comorin is the farthest point on the eastern coast. Strabo 
probably uses the plural to indicate the capes generally, not confining 
himself to those which project a few leagues farther than the rest. 

7 The Euphrates at Thapsacus, the most frequented passage; hod. 
El-Der. 
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the Euphrates to the Nile, 5000. 1 Thence to the Cano- 
pic 2 mouth. 1300. From the Canopic mouth to Carthage, 
13,500. From thence to the Pillars at least 8000. Which 
make in all 70,800 stadia. To these [he says] should be add- 
ed the curvature of Europe beyond the Pillars of Hercules, 
fronting the Iberians, and inclining west, not less than 3000 
stadia, and the headlands, including that of the Ostimii, named 
Cabaeum, 3 and the adjoining islands, the last of which, named 
Uxisama, 4 is distant, according to Pytheas, a three days' sail. 
But he added nothing to its length by enumerating these last, 
viz. the headlands, including that of the Ostimii, the island of 
Uxisama, and the rest ; they are not situated so as affect the 
length of the earth, for they all lie to the north, and belong to 
Keltica, not to Iberia ; indeed it seems but an invention of 
Pytheas. Lastly, to fall in with the general opinion that the 
breadth ought not 5 to exceed half the length, he adds to the 
stated measure of its length 2000 stadia west, and as many east. 
6. Further, endeavouring to support the opinion that it 
is in accordance with natural philosophy to reckon the great- 
est dimension of the habitable earth from east to west, he 
says that, according to the laws of natural philosophy, the 
habitable earth ought to occupy a greater length from east to 
west, than its breadth from north to south. The temperate 
zone, which we have already designated as the longest zone, 
is that which the mathematicians denominate a continuous 
circle returning upon itself. So that if the extent of the 
Atlantic Ocean were not an obstacle, we might easily pass by 
sea from Iberia to India, 6 still keeping in the same parallel ; 
. the remaining portion of which parallel, measured as above 
in stadia, occupies more than a third of the whole circle : 
since the parallel drawn through Athens, 7 on which we have 
taken the distances from India to Iberia, does not contain in 
the whole 200,000 stadia. 

1 The Pelusiac mouth of the Nile, now Thineh or Farameh. 

2 Close by Aboukir. 3 Cape S. Mahe. * Ushant. 

4 The text has TO irXiov, but we have followed the suggestions of the 
commentators in reading TO pri irXtov. 

' It is remarkable that this is the same idea which led Columbus to 
the discovery of America, and gave to the islands off that continent the 
name of the West Indies. 

7 ^We have followed Kramer in reading Si "Adrjvuv, instead of the Sid 
9ivuv of forme~ editions. 
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Here too his reasoning is incorrect. For this speculation 
respecting the temperate zone which we inhabit, and whereof 
the habitable earth is a part, devolves -properly on those who 
make mathematics their study. But it is not equally the 
province of one treating of the habitable earth. For by this 
term we mean only that portion of the temperate zone where 
we dwell, and with which we are acquainted. But it is quite 
.possible that in the temperate zone there may be two or even 
more habitable earths, especially near the circle of latitude 
which is drawn through Athens and the Atlantic Ocean. After 
this he returns to the form of the earth, which he again 
declares to be spheroidal. Here he exhibits the same churl- 
ishness we have previously pointed out, and goes on abusing 
Homer in his old style. He proceeds : 

7. " There has been much argument respecting the conti- 
nents. Some, considering them to be divided by the rivers Nile 
and Tanais, 1 have described them as islands ; while others sup- 
pose them to be peninsulas connected by the isthmuses between 
the Caspian and the Euxine Seas, and between the Erythraean 
Sea 2 and Ecregraa." 3 He adds, that this question does not ap- 
pear to him to be of any practical importance, but rather, as 
Democritus observed, a bone of contention for angry litigants. 
Where there are no precise boundary marks, columns, or walls, 
as at Colyttus and Melite, 4 it is easy for us to say such a place 
is Colyttus, and such another Melite ; but not so easy to show 
the exact limits: thus disputes have frequently arisen con- 
cerning certain districts ; that, for instance, between the 
Argives and Lacedaemonians concerning [the possession of 3 
Thyrea, 5 and that between the Athenians and Boeotians re- 
lative to Oropus. 6 Further, in giving names to the three con- 
tinents, the Greeks did not take into consideration the whole 
habitable earth, but merely their own country and the land 
exactly opposite, namely, Caria, which is now inhabited by 

1 The Nile being thought to separate Africa from Asia, and the Tanais, 
or Don, Europe. 2 The Red Sea. 

3 The name of the mouth of the lake Sirbonis or Sebaket-Bardoil, 
which opens into the Mediterranean. A line drawn from this embouch- 
ure to the bottom of the Arabian Gulf, would give the boundary between 
Africa and Asia. 4 Places in Attica. 

5 Probably Thyros, a place situated close to the sea, just at the bound 
ary of the two countries. 

Oropo, on the confines of Attica and Boeotia. 
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the lonians and other neighbouring tribes. In course of time, 
-as they advanced further and daily became acquainted with 
new countries, this their division came to be general." 

I take this last part first, and (to use Eratosthenes' own 
words, not those of Democritus) willing to pick my bone of con- 
tention, inquire, whether they who first made the division of 
the three continents were the same persons as those who first 
desired to distinguish their own land from that of the Carians 
opposite, or whether they were only acquainted with Greece, 
Caria, and some few other adjoining countries, and not with 
Europe, Asia, or Africa ; but that others who followed them, 
and were able to write a description of the habitable earth, 
were the real authors of the division into three continents. 
How did he know that these were not the men who made this 
division of the habitable earth? And he who divided the 
earth into three parts, giving to each portion the name of 
" continent," could he not form in his mind a just idea of that 
taken as a whole, which he had so parcelled out. But if in- 
deed he were not acquainted with the whole habitable earth, 
but merely made a division of some part thereof, pray what 
portion of that pai-t did he denominate Asia, or Europe, or 
simply continent ? Such talk is altogether nonsense. 

8. The reasoning of Eratosthenes, however, is still more 
absurd, when he declares that he sees no advantage in being 
acquainted with the exact boundaries of countries, and then 
cites the example of Colyttus and Melite, which prove just 
the contrary of his assertion. Surely if a want of certainty 
respecting the boundaries of Thyrea and Oropus gave rise to 
war, a knowledge of the limits of different districts must be 
of practical importance. Will he tell us that the boundaries 
of districts, or the limits of kingdoms, may be of some service, 
but when applied to continents it is carrying the matter too 
far. We reply, it is of equal consequence here. Suppose a 
dispute between two powerful princes, one claiming the posses- 
sion of Asia and the other of Africa, to which of these should 
Egypt, I mean the country called Lower Egypt, appertain. 
^Vill any one pas over such cases on account of their rarity ? 
By no means. It is acknowledged by every one that the 
limits of each continent ought to be defined by some notable 
boundary, indicated by the configuration of the whole habit- 
able earth. In following out this principle, we should not be 
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very particular if they who determine boundaries by the rivers 
leave some districts undefined, since the rivers do not reach 
from sea to sea, nor leave the continents altogether as islands. 
9. At the close of the book Eratosthenes blames the system 
of those who would divide all mankind into Greeks and Bar- 
barians, and likewise those who recommended Alexander to 
5 treat the Greeks as friends, but the Barbarians as enemies. 1 
' He suggests, as a better course, to distinguish them ac- 
cording to their vii-tues and their vices, " since amongst the 
Greeks there are many worthless characters, and many highly 
civilized are to be found amongst the Barbarians ; witness the 
Indians and Ariani, 2 or still better the Romans and Carthagi- 
nians, whose political system is so beautifully perfect. Alex- 
ander, considering this, disregarded the advice which had been 
oifered him, and patronized without distinction any man lie 
considered to be deserving." But we would inquire whether 
those men who thus divided the human race, abandoning one 
portion to contempt, and exalting to dignity the other, were 
not actuated to this because they found that on one side justice, 
knowledge, and the force of reason reigned supreme, but their 
contraries .on the other. Alexander did not disregard the 
advice tendered him, but gladly embraced and followed it, 
respecting the wisdom of those who gave it ; and so far from 
taking the opposite course, he closely pursued that which they 
pointed out. 

1 Aristotle was the giver of this sage counsel. * A people of Asia. 
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SUMMARY. 

In the Second Book, having proposed for discussion the [opinions] of Era- 
tosthenes, he examines and reflates whatever that writer may have incor- 
rectly said, determined, or laid down. He likewise brings forward many 
statements of Hipparchus, which he disproves, and finishes with a short 
exposition or synopsis of the whole subject, namely, geographical know- 
ledge. 

CHAPTER I. 

1. IN the Third Book of his Geography Eratosthenes furnishes 
us with a chart of the habitable earth. This he divides into 
two portions, by a line running from east to west parallel to 
the equator. He makes the Pillars of Hercules the boundary 
of this line to the west, and to the east the farthest ridges of 
those mountains which bound India on the north. From the 
Pillars he draws the line through the Strait of Sicily, 1 and the 
southern extremities of Peloponnesus and Attica, to Rhodes 
and the Gulf of Issus. 2 He says, " Through the whole of this 
distance the line mentioned is drawn across the sea 3 and ad- 
jacent continents ; the whole length of the Mediterranean as 
far as Cilicia extending in that direction. Thence it runs 
nearly in a straight line along the whole chain of the Taurus 
to India. The Taurus continuing in a straight line from the 
Pillars divides Asia through its whole length into two halves, 
north and south. So that both the Taurus and the sea from 
the Pillars hither 4 lie under the parallel of Athens." 

2. He then declares that the ancient geographical chart 
wants revision ; that in it the eastern portion of the Taurus 

1 The Strait of Messina. 

2 The Gulf of Ai'as. The town of AJfas has replaced Issus, at the eastern 
extremity of the Mediterranean. 

3 The Mediterranean. 

* That is, the Mediterranean on the coast of Syria. 
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is made to run too far north, India itself being also too much 
drawn in the same direction. One proof which he offers in 
support of this is, that the most southern extremities of India 
are under the same latitude as Meroe, as attested by many, 
both from astronomical observations and the temperature of 
the climate. From thence to the most northerly point by the 
mountains of the Caucasus, 1 there are 15,000 stadia, accord- 
ing to Patrocles, a writer whom we are bound to believe, both 
on account of his worth, and the vast amount of his geogra- 
phical attainments. Now since the distance from Meroe to 
the parallel of Athens is nearly the same, the most northerly 
points of India next to the Caucasian mountains ought to be 
under the same degree of latitude. 

3. But there is another method (says Eratosthenes) of 
proving this. The distance from the Gulf of Issus to the 
Euxine, proceeding in a northerly direction towards Amisus 2 
and Sinope, 3 is about 3000 stadia, which is as much as the 
supposed extent of the mountains [of the Taurus]. 4 The tra- 
veller who directs his course from Amisus due east, 6 arrives 
first at Colchis, then at the high lands by the Hyrcanian 
Sea, 6 afterwards at the road leading to Bactra, 7 and beyond to 
the Scythians ; having the mountains always on the right. 
The same line drawn through Amisus westward, crosses the 
Propontis and Hellespont. From Meroe to the Hellespont 
there are not more than 18,000 stadia. 8 The distance is just 
the same from the southern extremity of India to the land of 
Bactria, if we add to the 15,000 stadia of that country the 
3000 which its mountains occupy in breadth. 

4. Hipparchus tries to invalidate this view of Eratosthenes, 
by sneering at the proofs on which it rests. Patrocles, he 
says, merits little credit, being contradicted by the two writers 

1 Strabo does not here mean the Caucasus or Balkan, but the moun- 
tains \vhich stretch from Persia to Cochin China. At a later period the 
several chains were known to the Greeks by the names of Paropamisus, 
Emodi Monies, Imaiis, &c. 
* Samsun. 3 Sinub. 

* The great chain - of the Taurus was supposed to occupy the whole 
breadth of Asia Minor, a space of 3000 stadia. Eratosthenes is here at- 
tempting to prove that these mountains occupy a like space in the north 
of India. 

4 Lit. to the equinoctial rising. ' Another designation of the Caspian. 

' Balk. 8 Read 18,100 stadia. 
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Deimachus and Megasthenes, who say that the distance 1 
taken from the southern ocean, is in some places 20,000, in 
others 30,000 stadia ; that in this assertion they are supported 
by the ancient charts, and he considers it absurd to require 
us to put implicit faith in Patrocles alone, when there is so 
much testimony against him ; or that the ancient charts should 
be corrected ; but rather that they should be left as they are 
until we have something more certain on the subject. 

5. This argument, 1 think, is in many instances unfounded. 
Eratosthenes availed himself of the statements of many 
writers, although Hipparchus alleges he was solely led by 
Patrocles. Who then are the authors of the statement that 
the southern extremity of India is under the same parallel 
as Meroe ; and who are they who estimate 2 the distance from 
Meroe to the parallel passing through Athens ? Or who, again r 
were those who asserted that the whole breadth occupied by 
the mountains 3 was equal to the distance from Cilicia to 
Amisus ? Or who made known that, travelling from Amisus, 
the course lay in a straight line due east through Colchis, the 
[sea of] Hyrcania, so on to Bactria, and beyond this to the 
eastern ocean, 4 the mountains being always on the right hand ; 
and that this same line carried west in a straight line, tra- 
verses the Propontis and the Hellespont ? These things Era- 
tosthenes advances on the testimony of men who had been on 
the spot, and from the study of those numerous memoirs which 
he had for reference in that noble library 5 which Hipparchus 
himself acknowledges to be gigantic. 

6. Besides, the credibility of Patrocles can be proved by a 
variety of evidence the princes 6 who confided to him so im- 
portant trusts the authors who follow his statements and 
those, too, who criticise them, whose names Hipparchus has 
recorded. Since whenever these are refuted, the credit of 
Patrocles is by so much advanced. Nor does Patrocles ap- 
pear to state any thing improbable when he says that the army 

1 i. e. The breadth of India. 

2 Literally, " estimate at so much," referring to the estimate at the 
conclusion of 2. 

3 Caucasus, in the north of India. 

* By the term lya QaXarra, rendered " eastern ocean," we mcst 
understand Strabo to mean the Bay of Bengal. 

4 The Alexandrian. 

* Seleucus Nicator and Antiochus Soter. 
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of Alexander took but a very hasty view of every thing [in 
India], but Alexander himself a more exact one, causing the 
whole country to be described by men well acquainted with 
it. Which description he says was afterwards put into his 
hands by Xenocles the treasurer. 

7. Again, in the second volume of his Commentaries, Hip- 
parchus accuses Eratosthenes of himsoif throwing discredit on 
the statement of Patrocles, on account of his differing with Me- 
gasthenes, as to the length of India on its northern side ; ! Me- 
gasthenes stating the length at 16,000 stadia, and Patrocles 
at 1000 less. Being biassed by a certain Itinerary, Eratos- 
thenes was led to reject them both on account of this discre- 
pancy, and to follow the Itinerary. If then merely the differ- 
ence of 1000 stadia is sufficient to cause the authority of 
Patrocles to be rejected, how much more should this be the 
case when we find a difference of 8000 stadia between his 
statement and that of two writers who agree perfectly in 
theirs, that the breadth of India is 20,000 stadia, while he 
gives only 12,000 ! 

8. We reply, that [Eratosthenes] did not object [to the 
statement of Patrocles] merely because it differed [from that 
of Megasthenes], but because the statement of this latter as to 
the stadia was confirmed by the Itinerary, an authority of no 
mean importance. There is nothing wonderful in this, that 
though a certain statement may be credible, another may be 
more credible ; and that while in some instances we follow the 
former, in others we may dissent from it on finding a more 
trust-worthy guide. It is ridiculous to say that the greater 
the difference of one writer from others, the less he should be 
trusted. On the contrary, such a rule would be more applica- 
ble in regard to small differences ; for in little particulars 
the ordinary observer and the man of great ability are equally 
liable to err. On the other hand, in great matters, the ordi- 
nary run of men are more like to be deceived than the man 
of superior talent, to whom consequently in such cases greater 
deference is paid. 

9. Generally speaking, the men who hitherto have written 
on the affairs of India, were a set of liars. Deimachus holds 
the first place in the list, Megasthenes comes next, while 

1 The length of India is its measurement from west to east. 
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Onesicritus and Nearchus, with others of the same class, 
manage to stammer out a few words [of truth}. Of this we 
became the more convinced whilst writing the history of 
Alexander. No faith whatever can be placed in Deimachus 
and Megasthenes. They coined the fables concerning men 
with ears large enough to sleep in, men without any mouths, 
without noses, with only one eye, with spider-legs, and with 
fingers bent backward. They renewed Homer's fable con- 
cerning the battles of the Cranes and Pygmies, and asserted 
the latter to be three spans high. They told of ants digging 
for gold, of Pans with wedge-shaped heads, of serpents swal- 
lowing down oxen and stags, horns and all ; meantime, as 
Eratosthenes has observed, reciprocally accusing each other 
of falsehood. Both of these men were sent ambassadors to 
Palimbothra, 1 Megasthenes to Sandrocottus, Deimachus to 
Allitrochades his son ; and such are the notes of their residence 
abroad, which, I know not why, they thought fit to leave. 
Patrocles certainly does not resemble them ; nor do any other 
of the authorities consulted by Eratosthenes contain such 
absurdities. 

10. 2 If the meridian of Rhodes and Byzantium has 
been rightly determined to be the same, then that of Cili- 
cia and Amisus has likewise been rightly determined ; many 
observations having proved that the lines are parallel, and 
that they never impinge on each other. 

11. In like manner, that the voyage from Amisus to 
Colchis, and the route to the Caspian, and thence on to 
Bactra, are both due east, is proved by the winds, the sea- 
sons, the fruits, and even the sun-risings. Frequently evi- 
dence such as this, and general agreement, are more to be 
relied on than the measurement taken by means of instru- 
ments. Hipparchus himself was not wholly indebted to 
instruments and geometrical calculations for his statement 
that the Pillars and Cilicia lie in a direct line due east. For 

1 Not Allahabad, as supposed by D'Anville, but Patelputer, or Patali- 
putra, near Patna. 

2 There would seem to be some omission here, although none of the 
MSS. have any blank space left to indicate it. Groskurd has been at con- 
siderable pains to supply what he thinks requisite to complete the sense, 
but in a matter so doubtful we deemed it a surer course to follow the 
Greek text as it stands. 
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that part of it included between the Pillars and the Strait of 
Sicily he rests entirely on the assertion of sailors. It is 
therefore incorrect to say that, because we cannot exactly 
determine the duration of the longest and shortest days, nor 
the degree of shadow of the gnomon throughout the moun- 
tainous region between Cilicia and India, that therefore we 
are unable to decide whether the line traced obliquely on 
the ancient charts should or should not be parallel, and 
consequently must leave it unreformed, keeping it oblique 
as the ancient charts have it. For in the first place, not 
to determine any thing is to leave it undetermined; and 
to leave a thing undetermined, is neither to take one view 
of the matter nor the other : but to agree to leave it as 
the ancients have, that is to take a view of the case. It 
would have been more consistent with his reasoning, if he 
had told us to leave Geography alone altogether, since we 
are similarly unable to determine the position of the Alps, 
the Pyrenees, and the mountains of Thrace, 1 Illyria, 2 and 
Germany. Wherefore should we give more credit to the 
ancient writers than to the modern, when we call to mind 
the numerous errors of their charts which have been pointed 
out by Eratosthenes, and which Hipparchus has not attempted 
to defend. 

12. But the system of Hipparchus altogether teems with dif- 
ficulties. Reflect for an instant on the following absurdity ; after 
admitting that the southern extremity of India is under the 
same degree of latitude as Meroe, and that the distance from 
Meroe to the Strait of Byzantium is about 1 8,000 3 stadia, 
he then makes the distance from the southern extremity of 
India to the mountains 30,000 stadia. Since Byzantiuni 
and Marseilles are under the same parallel of latitude, as 
Hipparchus tells us they are, on the authority of Pytheas, 
and since Byzantium and the Dnieper 4 have also the same 
meridian, as Hipparchus equally assures us, if we take his 
assertion that there is a distance of 3700 5 stadia between 
Byzantium and the Dnieper, there will of course be a 
like difference between the latitude of Marseilles and the 

1 Thrace, now Routnelia. 

2 The situation of Illyria was on the eastern coast of the Gulf of Venice. 

* Read 18,100 stadia. 4 The mouth of the Dnieper. 

* Hipparchus stated 3800 stadia, not 3700. 
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Dnieper. This would make the latitude of the Dnieper 
identical with that of Keltica next the Ocean ; for on pro- 
ceeding 3700 stadia [north of Marseilles], we reach the 



ocean. 1 



13. Again, we know that the Cinnamon Country is the 
most southerly point of the habitable earth. According to 
Hipparchus's own statement, the latitude of this country, 
which marks the commencement of the temperate zone, and 
likewise of the habitable earth, is distant from the equator 
about 8800 stadia. 2 And since he likewise says that from 
the equator to the parallel of the Dnieper there are 34,000 
stadia, there will remain a distance of 25,200 stadia be- 
tween the parallel of the Dnieper (which is the same as 
that which passes over the side of Keltica next the Ocean) 
to that which separates the torrid from the temperate zone. 
It is said that the farthest voyages now made north of Keltica 
are to lerne, 3 which lies beyond Britain, and, on account of 
its extreme cold, barely sustains life ; beyond this it is thought 
to be uninhabitable. Now the distance between Keltica and 
lerne is estimated at not more than 5000 stadia ; so that on 
this view they must have estimated the whole breadth of the 
habitable earth at 30,000 stadia, or just above. 

14. Let us then transport ourselves to the land opposite the 
Cinnamon Country, and lying to the east under the same 
parallel of latitude ; we shall there find the country named 
Taprobane. 4 This Taprobane is universally believed to be a 
large island situated in the high seas, and lying to the south 
opposite India. Its length in the direction of Ethiopia is above 
5000 stadia, as they say. There are brought from thence to 
the Indian markets, ivory, tortoise-shells, and other wares in 
large quantities. Now if this island is broad in proportion to 

1 Gosselin remarks that these 3700, or rather 3800 stadia, on proceed- 
ing from Marseilles, would reach the latitude of Paris, and that of the 
coasts in the neighbourhood of Treguier. Eratosthenes and Hipparchus 
were out but 14' and some seconds in their calculation of the latitude of 
Marseilles ; but Strabo's error touching the same amounted to 3 43' 28"; 
he consequently fixed the northern coasts of France at 45 17' 18", which 
is about the latitude of the mouth of the Garonne. 

* These 8800 stadia, at 700 to a degree, amount to 12 34' 17" of lati- 
tude. This would be about the middle of Abyssinia. 
Ireland. The island of Ceylon. 
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its length, we cannot suppose that the whole distance, 1 inclu- 
sive of the space which separates it from India, is less than 
3000 stadia, which is equal to the distance of the [southern^ 
extremity of the habitable earth from Meroe, since the 
[southern] extremities of India and Meroe are under the same 
parallel. It is likely there are more than 3000 stadia, 2 but 
taking this number, if we add thereto the 30,000 stadia, which 
Deimachus states there are between [the southern extremity 
of India] and the country of the Bactrians and Sogdians, we 
shall find both of these nations lie beyond the temperate zone 
and habitable earth. 3 Who will venture to affirm such to be 
the case, hearing, as they must, the statement made both by 
ancients and moderns of the genial climate and fertility of 
northern India, Hyrcania, Aria, Margiana, 4 and Bactriana 
also ? These countries are all equally close to the northern 
side of the Taurus, Bactriana being contiguous to that part 
of the chain 5 which forms the boundary of India. A country 
blessed with such advantages must be very far from uninha- 
bitable. It is said that in Hyrcania each vine produces a 
inetrete 6 of wine, and each fig tree 60 medimni 7 of fruit. That 
the grains of wheat which fall from the husk on to the earth 
spring up the year following ; that bee-hives are in the trees, 
and the leaves flow with honey. The same may be met 
with in the part of Media called Matiana, 8 and also in Saca- 



1 Viz. between its southern extremity and that of India. 

8 Strabo and Eratosthenes supposed the extremity of India farther 
south than Meroe ; Hipparchus fixes it a little north of that city, at a 
distance of 12,600 stadia from the equator. 

3 These 30,000 stadia, added to the 12,600 of the preceding note, would 
place Bactria under 60 51' 26" north latitude, which is more than 24 
degrees too far north. 

* Both Aria and Margiana are in the present Khorasan. 

6 This portion of the Taurus is called by the Indians Hindou Kho. 

6 This was the principal Greek liquid measure, and was 3-4ths of the 
medimnus, the chief dry measure. The Attic metretes was half as large 
again as the Boman Amphora quadrantal, and contained a little less than 
7 gallons. Smith. 

7 The medimnus contained nearly 12 imperial gallons, or 1 bushel. 
This was the Attic medimnus ; the ^Eginetan and Ptolemaic was half as 
much again, or in the ratio of 3 : 2 to the Attic. Smith. 

8 Matiana was a province of Media on the frontiers of the present 
Kurdistan ; Sacasena, a country of Armenia on the confines of Albania 
or Schirvan ; Araxena, a province traversed by the river Araxes. 
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sena and Araxena, countries of Armenia. In those three it 
is not so much to be wondered at, since they lie more to the 
south than Hyrcania, and surpass the rest of the country in 
the beauty of their climate ; but in Hyrcania it is more re- 
markable. It is said that in Margiana you may frequently 
meet with a vine whose stock would require two men with 
outstretched arms to clasp it, and clusters of grapes two cubits 
long. Aria is described as similarly fertile, the wine being 
still richer, and keeping perfectly for three generations in 
unpitched casks. Bactriana, which adjoins Aria, abounds in 
the same productions, if we except olives. 

15. That there are cold regions in the high and mountainous 
parts of these countries is not to be wondered at ; since in the 
[more] southern climates the mountains, and even the table- 
lands, are cold. The districts next the Euxine, in Cappadocia, 
are much farther north than those adjoining the Taurus. 
Bagadania, a vast plain, situated between the mountains of 
Argaeus 1 and Taurus, hardly produces any fruit trees, although 
south of the Euxine Sea by 3000 stadia ; while the territory 
round Sinope, 2 Amisus, 3 and Phanaroaa abounds in olives. 

The Oxus, 4 which divides Bactriana from Sogdiana, is said 
to be of such easy navigation that the wares of India are 
brought up it into the sea of Hyrcania, 5 and thence successively 
by various other rivers to the districts near the Euxine. 6 

16. Can one find any fertility to compare with this near 
to the Dnieper, or that part of Keltica next the ocean, 7 where 
the vine either does not grow at all, or attains no maturity. 8 
However, in the more southerly portions of these districts, 9 

1 Mount Argaeus still preserves the name of Ardgeh. The part of the 
Taurus here alluded to is called Ardoxt Dag. s Sinub. 

3 Samsoun. 4 The Gihon of the oriental -writers. a The Caspian. 

.' Gosselin says, the Oxus, or Abi-aimi, which now discharges itself into 
Lake Aral, anciently communicated with the Caspian. The vessels car- 
rying Indian merchandise used to come down the Oxus into the Caspian ; 
they then steered along the southern coasts till they reached the mouth 
of the Cyrus ; up this river they sailed to the sources of the Phasis, (the 
Fasch,) and so descended into the Black Sea and Mediterranean. About 
the middle of the 17th century the Russians endeavoured to re-open this 
ancient route, but this effort was unsuccessful. 
The north of France. 

At the time of Strabo France was covered with forests and stagnant 
water, which rendered its temperature damp and cold. It was not untL 
aUer considerable drainage about the fourth century that the vine began 
to attain any perfection. The Crimea-. 
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close to the sea, and those next the Bosphorus, 1 the vine brings 
its fruit to maturity, although the grapes are exceedingly 
small, and the vines are covered up all the winter. And in 
the parts near the mouth of the Palus Mseotis, the frost is so 
strong that a general of Mithridates defeated the barbarians 
here in a cavalry engagement during the winter, and on the 
very same spot in a naval fight in summer, when the ice 
was thawed. Eratosthenes furnishes us with the following 
inscription, which he found in the temple of ^Esculapius at 
Panticapfeeon, 2 on a brazen vase which had been broken by 
the frost : 

" If any one doubts the intensity of our winter's cold, let 
him believe when he sees this vase. The priest Stratius 
placed it here, not because he considered it a worthy offering 
to the god, but as a proof of the severity of our winter." 

Since therefore the provinces we have just enumerated 
[are so superior in climate, that they] cannot be compared 
with the countries surrounding the Bosphorus, nor even the 
regions of Amisus and Sinope, (for every one will admit that 
they are much superior to these latter,) it would be idle to 
compare them with the districts near the Borysthenes and 
the north of Keltica ; for we have shown that their tem- 
perature is not so low as Amisus, Sinope, Byzantium, and 
Marseilles, which are universally acknowledged to be 3700 
stadia south of the Dnieper and Keltica. 

17. If the followers of Deimachus add to the 30.000 sta- 
dia the distance to Taprobane and the boundaries of the 
torrid zone, which cannot be reckoned less than 4000 stadia, 3 
they will then remove Bactria and Aria from their actual 
localities and place them 34,000 stadia from the torrid zone, 
a distance equal to that which Hipparchus states to be be- 
tween the equator and [the mouth of] the Dnieper, and 
the two countries will therefore be removed 8800 stadia 
north of [the mouth of] the Dnieper and Keltica ; for 
there are reckoned to be 8800 stadia from the equator to the 
parallel of latitude which separates the temperate from the tor- 

1 The Strait of Zabache. 2 Kertsch in the Crimea. 

3 Strabo is too fond of this kind of special pleading .- before, in order to 
controvert Hipparchus, he estimated this distance at 3000 stadia ; now he 
adds an additional thousand stadia in order to get a latitude which shall 
be the southern limit of the habitable earth. 
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rid zone, and which crosses the Cinnamon Country. 1 We have 
proved that the regions not more than 5000 stadia north of 
Keltica, as far as leirne, 2 are scarcely habitable, but their rea- 
soning leads to the conclusion that there is another circle fitted 
for the habitation of man, although 3800 stadia north of lerne. 3 
And that Bactra is still farther north than the mouth of the 
Caspian or Hyrcanian Sea, which is distant about 6000 stadia 
from the recess of the Caspian and the mountains of Armenia 
and Media, and which appears to be the most northerly point 
of the whole coast as far as India, with a sea navigable to 
India all the way, as Patrocles, who had the government of 
these regions, affirms. Now Bactriana stretches 1000 stadia 
farther north. Beyond this the Scythians occupy a much 
larger territory, bounded by the Northern Ocean : here they 
dwell, though to be sure theirs is a nomade life. But we ask 
how they could exist here at all, supposing even Bactra to be 
beyond the limits of the habitable globe. The distance from 
the Caucasus to the Northern Sea through Bactra would be 



1 The Greek has Kivafiufiotyopov 'IvSiKr\g. We have omitted the lat- 
ter word altogether from the translation, as being a slip of the pen. 
Strabo certainly never supposed the Cinnamon Country to be any where in 
India. 2 Ireland. 

3 Perhaps it may aid the reader in realizing these different reasonings 
if we give a summary of them in figures. 

Strabo supposes that Hipparchus, reckoning from the 
equator to the limits of the inhabited earth, . . 8,800 stadia 

should have fixed the southern extremity of India more 
to the north by ........ 4,000 

and the northern extremity of India, according to the 
measures of Deimachus, still more to the north by . . 30,000 



Total 42,800 

Now, Strabo adds, following Hipparchus, the northern. 
shores of Keltica and the mouth of the Dnieper, are 
distant from the equator ....... 34,000 

lerne, in a climate almost uninhabitable, was, according to 
Strabo's own impression, situated to the north of Keltica . 5,000 

39,000 

Then, according to Hipparchus, the habitable latitudes 
would extend still farther than lerne by ... 3,800 

Total 42,800 

The great fertility of Bactriana, according to Strabo, appeared to be in- 
consistent with a position so far towards the north. In this he was 
correct. 

i 2 
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rather more than 4000 stadia. 1 This being added to the 
number 2 of stadia north of lerne 3 above-mentioned, will give 
us the whole amount of uninhabitable land from lerne north- 
ward 7800 stadia, and even omitting the 4000 stadia alto- 
gether, those parts of Bactriana next the Caucasus will still 
be 3800 stadia farther north than lerne, and 8800 farther 
north than Keltica, 4 and [the mouth] of. the Dnieper. 

18. Hipparchus narrates that at the Dnieper and [the 
north of] Keltica, during the whole of the summer nights there 
is one continued twilight from sun-set to sun-rise, but at the 
winter solstice the sun never rises more than nine cubits above 
the horizon. 5 He adds that this phenomenon is yet more re- 
markable in regions 6300 6 stadia north of Marseilles, (these 
regions he supposes to be peopled by Kelts, but I believe are 
inhabited by Britons, and 2500 stadia north of Keltica,) where 
the sun at the winter solstice 7 rises only six cubits above the 
horizon. That at 9100 8 stadia north of Marseilles it only rises 
four cubits, and not so much as three in the countries beyond, 
and which I consider much farther north than lerne. 9 How- 
ever, Hipparchus, on the authority of Pytheas, places them 
south of Britain, and says that the longest day there consists 
only of 19 hours 5 10 while in countries where the sun rises but 
four cubits above the horizon, and which are situated 9100 11 

1 These 4000 stadia do not accord with the distances elsewhere pro- 
pounded by Strabo. Possibly he had before him various charts con- 
structed on different hypotheses, and made his computations not always 
from the same. 

2 Viz. 3800. 3 Ireland. 4 France. 

5 The astronomical cubit of the ancients equalled 2 degrees. It there- 
fore follows that in the regions alluded to by Hipparchus, the sun at the 
winter solstice rose no higher than 18 degrees above the horizon. This 
would give a latitude of a little above 48 degrees. We afterwards find that 
Hipparchus placed the mouth of the Dnieper, and that part of France 
here alluded to, under 48 29' 19", and we know that at this latitude, which 
is only 20' 56" different from that of Paris, there is no real night during 
the longest days of the summer. 6 Read 7700. 

7 Lit., during the winter days, but the winter solstice is evidently 
intended. 

8 Read about 10,500. This correction is borne out by the astronomical 
indications added by Hipparchus. 

9 Strabo supposed the latitude of Ireland to be 52" 25' 42". Countries 
north of. this he considered to be altogether uninhabitable on account, of 
their inclemency. 

* Equinoctial hours. ll Read 10,500, as above. 
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stadia north of Marseilles, the day has 18 hours. Conse- 
quently [according to his hypothesis] the most southerly parts 
of Britain must be north of these regions. They must therefore 
be under the same parallel, or almost the same, as the parts of 
Bactriana next to the Caucasus, which I have shown are, ac- 
cording to the followers of Deimachus, 3800 stadia farther 
north than lerne. 1 Now if we add this to the number be- 
tween Marseilles and lerne, we shall get 12,500 stadia. But 
who ever made known to us that, in those parts, I mean, in 
the vicinity of Bactra, this was the duration of the longest 
day, or the height which the sun attains in the meridian at the 
winter solstice ? All these things are patent to the eyes of 
every man, and require no mathematical investigation ; there- 
fore they certainly would have been mentioned by numerous 
writers both amongst the ancients who have left us histories 
of Persia, and by the later writers too, who have carried them 
down to our own time. How, too, would their fertility, 
which I have described above, harmonize with such a lati- 
tude? The facts here advanced are sufficient to give an 
idea of the learned manner in which Hipparchus attempts to 
controvert the reasoning of Eratosthenes by mere petitiones 
principii. 

19. Again, Eratosthenes wished to show the ignorance of 
Deimachus, and his want of information concerning such mat- 
ters, as proved by his assertion that India lies between the 
autumnal equinox 2 and winter tropic. 3 Also in his blaming 
Megasthenes, where he says that in the southern parts of India 
the Greater and Lesser Bear are seen to set, and the shadows 

1 Ireland. 2 The equinoctial line. 

3 There is no doubt that the expressions which Deimachus appears to 
have used were correct. It seems that he wished to show that beyond 
the Indus the coasts of India, instead of running in a direction almost due 
east, as the Greeks imagined they did, sloped in a direction between the 
south and the north-east, which is correct enough. As Deimachus had 
resided at Palibothra, he had had an opportunity of obtaining more exact 
information relative to the form of India than that which was current at 
Alexandria. This seems the more certain, as Megasthenes, who had also 
lived at Palibothra, stated that by measuring India from the Caucasus to the 
southern extremity of the continent, you would obtain, not its length, as 
the Greeks imagined, but its breadth. These correct accounts were ob- 
stinately rejected by the speculative geographers of Alexandria, because 
they imagined a certain uninhabitable zone, into which India ought uot to 
penetrate. 
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to fall both ways ; assuring us that such is not the case in 
India. 1 These assertions, says Eratosthenes, arise from the 
ignorance of Deimachus. For it is nothing else than ignor- 
ance to suppose that the autumnal equinox is not equally 
distant from the tropics with the vernal ; since in both 
equinoxes the sun rises at the same point, and performs a si- 
milar revolution. Further, [he continues,] the distance from 
the terrestrial tropic to the equator, between which, according 
to Deimachus himself, India is situated, has been proved by 
measurement to be much less than 20,000 stadia, consequently 
his own statements prove that my assertion is correct, and not 
his. For supposing India to be twenty or thirty thousand 
stadia [in breadth] it could not be contained in the given 
space, but if my estimate be taken it is simple enough. It 
is another evidence of his want of information, to say that the 
two Bears are not seen to set, or the shadows to fall both ways, 
in any part of India, since 5000 stadia south of Alexandria 2 
both of these phenomena are observable. Thus reasons Eratos- 
thenes ; whom Hipparchus again criticises in the same mis- 
taken way. First he substitutes [in the text of Deimachus] 
the summer in place of the winter tropic ; then he says that 
the evidence of a man ignorant of astronomy ought not to be 
received in a mathematical question ; as if Eratosthenes in the 
main had actually been guided by the authority of Dei- 
machus. Could he not see that Eratosthenes had followed 

1 The truth of these facts depends on the locality where the observa- 
tions are made. In the time of Alexander the most southern of the seven 
principal stars which compose the Greater Bear had a declination of 
about 61 degrees, so that for all latitudes above 29 degrees, the "Wain 
never set. Consequently if Deimachus were speaking of the aspect of 
the heavens as seen from the northern provinces of India, the Punjaub 
for instance, there was truth in his assertion, that the two Bears were 
never seen to set there, nor the shadows to fall in contrary directions. 
On the other hand, as Megasthenes appears to be speaking of the south of 
India, that is, of the peninsula situated entirely south of the tropic, it is 
certain that he was right in saying that the shadows cast by the sun fell 
sometimes towards the north, at others towards the south, and that ac- 
cordingly, as we proceeded towards the south, the Bears would be seen 
to set. The whole of Ursa Major at that time set at 29 degrees, and our 
present polar star at 13 degrees. /3 of the Lesser Bear was at that time 
the most northern of the seven principal stars of that constellation, and 
set at 8 45'. So that both Bears entirely disappeared beneath the ho- 
rizon of Cape Comorin, 

2 This would be at Syene under the tropic. 
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the general custom in regard to idle reasoners, one means of 
refuting whom is to show that their arguments, whatever 
they may be, go only to confirm our views. 

20. It is by assuming as a fact that the southern extremity 
of India is under the same parallel as Meroe, a thing affirmed 
and believed by most writers, that we shall be best able to 
show the absurdities of the system of Hipparchus. In the first 
book of his Commentaries he does not object to this hypothe- 
sis, but in the second book he no longer admits it ; we must 
examine his reasons for this. He says, " when two countries 
are situated under the same parallel, but separated by a great 
distance, you cannot be certain that they are exactly under the 
same parallel, unless the climata l of both the places are found 
to be similar. Now Philo, in his account of a voyage by sea 
to Ethiopia, has given us the clima of Meroe. He says that at 
that place the sun is vertical forty -five days before the sum- 
mer solstice, 2 he also informs us of the proportion of shadow 
thrown by the gnomon both at the equinoxes and solstices. 
Eratosthenes agrees almost exactly with Philo. But not a 
single writer, not even Eratosthenes, has informed us of the 
clima of India ; but if it is the case, as many are inclined to 
believe on the authority of Nearchus, 3 that the two Bears 
are seen to set in that country, then certainly Meroe and 
the southern extremity of India cannot be under the same 
parallel." 4 [Such is the reasoning of Hipparchus, but we 
reply,] If Eratosthenes confirms the statement of those authors 

1 Small zones parallel to the equator; they were placed at such a dis- 
tance from each other, that there might be half an hour's difference be- 
tween each on the longest day of summer. So by taking an observ- 
ation on the longest day, you could determine the clima and consequently 
the position of a place. This was equivalent to observing the elevation 
of the pole. At the end of this second book Strabo enters into a long 
description of the climata. 

2 This observation, taken at the time of Hipparchus, would indicate a 
latitude of 16 48' 34." 

3 Nearchus in speaking of the southern extremity of India, near Cape 
Comorin, was correct in the assertion that in his time the two Bears 
were there seen to set. 

* Hipparchus fixed the latitude of Meroe at 16 51' 25", and the ex- 
tremity of India at 18. In the time of Alexander, the Lesser Bear was 
not observed to set for either of these latitudes. Strabo therefore drew 
the conclusion, that if Hipparchus had adopted the opinion of Nearchus, 
he would have fixed the extremity of India south of Meroe, instead of 
north of that city. 
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who tell us that in India the two Bears are observed to set, 
how can it be said that not a single person, not even Eratos- 
thenes, has informed us of any thing concerning the clima of 
India ? This is itself information on that point. If, how- 
ever, he has not confirmed this statement, let him be exoner- 
ated from the error. Certain it is he never did confirm the 
statement. Only when Deimachus affirmed that there was no 
place in India from which the two Bears might be seen to set, 
or the shadows fall both ways, as Megasthenes had asserted, 
Eratosthenes thereupon taxed him with ignorance, regard- 
ing as absolutely false this two-fold assertion, one half of 
which, namely, that concerning the shadows not falling both 
ways, Hipparchus himself acknowledged to be false ; for if 
the southern extremity of India were not under the same 
parallel as Meroe, still Hipparchus appears to have considered 
it south of Syene. 

21. In the instances which follow, Hipparchus, treating of 
these subjects, either asserts things similar to those which we 
have already refuted, or takes for granted matters which are 
not so, or draws improper sequences. For instance, from the 
computation [of Eratosthenes] that the distance from Baby- 
lon to Thapsacus 1 is 4800 stadia, and thence northward to 
the mountains of Armenia 2 2100 stadia more, it does not fol- 
low that, starting from the meridian of that city, the distance 
to the northern mountains is above 6000 stadia. Besides, 
Eratosthenes never says that the distance from Thapsacus to 
these mountains is 2100 stadia, but that a part thereof has 
never yet been measured ; so that this argument [of Hippar- 
chus], founded on a false hypothesis, amounts to nothing. Nor 
did Eratosthenes ever assert that Thapsacus lies more than 
4500 stadia north of Babylon. 

22. Again, Hipparchus, ever anxious to defend the [accu- 
racy of the] ancient charts, instead of fairly stating the words 
of Eratosthenes concerning his third section of the habitable 
earth, wilfully makes him the author of an assertion easy of 
disproof. For Eratosthenes, following the opinion we before 
mentioned, that a line drawn from the Pillars of Hercules 
across the Mediterranean, and the length of the Taurus, would 

1 Now Ruins, near Jerobolos, or Jerabees, the ancient Europus ; not 
Deer or Deir. 
1 Probably the present Barena, a branch of the Taurus 
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run due west and east, 1 divides, by means of this line, the habit- 
able earth into two portions, which he calls the northern and 
southern divisions ; each of these he again essays to subdivide 
into as many smaller partitions as practicable, which he deno- 
minates sections. 2 He makes India the first section of the 
southern part, and Ariana 3 the second; these two countries pos- 
sessing a good outline, he has been able not only to give us an 
accurate statement of their length and breadth, but an almost 
geometrically exact description of their figure. He tells us that 
the form of India is rhomboidal, being washed on two of its sides 
by the southern and eastern oceans [respectively ], which do not 
deeply indent its shores. The two remaining sides are contained 
by its mountains and the river [Indus], so that it presents a 
kind of rectilinear figure. 4 As to Ariana, he considered three 
of its sides well fitted to form a parallelogram ; but of the 
western side he could give no regular definition, as it was in- 
habited by various nations ; nevertheless he attempts an idea 
of it by a line drawn from the Caspian Gates 5 to the limits 
of Carmania, which border on the Persian Gulf. This side 
he calls western, and that next the Indus eastern, but he does 
not tell us they are parallel to each other ; neither does he say 
this of the other sides, one bounded by the mountains, and the 
other by the sea ; he simply calls them north and south. 

23. Having in this manner but imperfectly traced the out- 
lines of his second section, the third section, for various rea- 
sons, is still less exact. The first cause has been already 
explained, viz. that the line from the Caspian Gates to Car- 
mania is not clearly defined, as the side of the section is 
common both to the third and second sections. Secondly, 
on account of the Persian Gulf interrupting the continuity of 

1 This is rather free, but the text could not well otherwise be rendered 
intelligibly. 

* fftypayiSag is the Greek word ; for which section is a poor equivalent, 
but the best we believe the language affords. 

3 The name of a considerable portion of Asia. 

4 From Eratosthenes' description of India, preserved by our author in 
his 15th book, we gather that he conceived the country to be something in 
the form of an irregular quadrilateral, having one right, two obtuse, and 
one acute angle, consequently none of its sides parallel to each other. On 
the whole Eratosthenes' idea of the country was not near so exact u 
that of Megasthenes. 

* The Caspian Gates are now known as the Strait of Firouz Koh., 
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the southern side, as he himself tells us, he has been obliged to 
take the measured road running through Susa and Persepolis to 
the boundaries of Carrnania and Persia, and suppose it straight. 1 
This road, which he calls the southern side, is a little more than 
9000 stadia. He does not, however, tell us, that it runs parallel 
to the northern side. It is also clear that the Euphrates, which 
he makes the western boundary, is any thing but a straight 
line. On leaving the mountains it flows south, but soon shifts 
its course to the east ; it then again pursues a southerly di- 
rection till it reaches the sea. In fact, Eratosthenes himself 
acknowledges the indirect course of this river, when he com- 
pares the shape of Mesopotamia, which is formed by the junc- 
tion of the Tigris and Euphrates, to the cushion on a rower's 
bench. The western side bounded by the Euphrates is not 
entirely measured ; for he tells us that he does not know the 
extent of the portion between Armenia and the northern 
mountains, 2 as it has not been measured. By reason of these 
hinderances he states that he has been only able to give a very 
superficial view of the third section, and that his estimate of 
the distances is borrowed from various Itineraries, some of 
them, according to his own description, anonymous. Hippar- 
chus therefore must be considered guilty of unfairness, for 
criticising with geometrical precision a work of this general 
nature. We ought rather to be grateful to a person who gives 
us any description at all of the character of such [unknown] 
places. But when he urges his geometrical objections not 
against any real statement of Eratosthenes, but merely against 
imaginary hypotheses of his own creation, he shows too plainly 
the contradictory bent of his mind. 

24. It is in this general kind of description of the third 
section that Eratosthenes supposes 10,000 stadia from the 
Caspian Gates to the Euphrates. This he again divides 
according to former admeasurements which he found pre- 
served. Starting from the point where the Euphrates passes 
near to Thapsacus, he computes from thence to the place 
where Alexander crossed the Tigris 2400 stadia. The route 

1 The ruins of Babylon, still called Babil, are on the Euphrates, neai 
Hilleh. Susa is now Suz or Schuss, and not Schoster or Tester. The 
ruins of Persepolis remain, and may be seen near Istakar, Tchilminar. 
and Nakchi-Rustan. 

2 Between Thapsacus and Armenia. 
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thence through Gaugamela, 1 the Lycus, 2 Arbela, 3 and Ecba- 
tana, 4 whither Darius fled from Gaugamela to the Caspian 
Gates, makes up the 10,000 stadia, which is only 300 stadia 
too much. Such is the measure of the northern side given 
by Eratosthenes, which he could not have supposed to be pa- 
rallel to the mountains, nor yet to the line drawn from the 
Pillars of Hercmles through Athens and Rhodes. For Thap- 
sacus is far removed from the mountains, and the route from 
Thapsacus to the Caspian Gates only falls in with the moun- 
tains at that point. 5 Such is the boundary on the northern 
side. 

25. Thus, says Eratosthenes, we have given you a description 
of the northern side ; as for the southern, we cannot take its 
measure along the sea, on account of the Persian Gulf, 
which intercepts [its continuity], but from Babylon through 
Susa and Persepolis to the confines of Persia and Carmania 
there are 9200 stadia. This he calls the southern side, but 
he does not say it is parallel to the northern. The differ- 
ence of length between the northern and southern sides is 
caused, he tells us, by the Euphrates, which after running 
south some distance shifts its course almost due east. 

26. Of the two remaining sides, he describes the western 
first, but whether we are to regard it as one single straight 
line, or two, seems to be undecided. He says, From Thap- 
sacus to Babylon, following the course of the Euphrates, there 
are 4800 stadia ; from thence to the mouth of the Euphrates 6 
and the city of Teredon, 3000 7 more ; from Thapsacus north- 
ward to the Gates of Armenia, having been measured, is 
stated to be 1100 stadia, but the distance through Gordyasa 
and Armenia, not having yet been measured, is not given. 
The eastern side, which stretches lengthwise through 
Persia from the Red Sea towards Media and the north, 
does not appear to be less than 8000 stadia, and measured 
from certain headlands above 9000, the rest of the distance 
through Parsetacena and Media to the Caspian Gates being 
3000 stadia. The rivers Tigris and Euphrates flowing 
from Armenia towards the south, after having passed the 

1 Karmelis. * The Altun-Suyi, or River of Gold. 3 Erbil. 

^ Hamedan. 5 Viz. at the Gates of the Caspian 

This ancient embouchure of the Euphrates is now known as Khor- 
AbdiUah. ? Read 3300. 
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Gordysean mountains, and having formed a great circle which 
embraces the vast country of Mesopotamia, turn towards the 
rising of the sun in winter and the south, particularly the 
Euphrates, which, continually approaching nearer and nearer 
to the Tigris, passes by the rampart of Semiramis, 1 and at 
about 200 stadia from the village of Opis, 2 thence it flows 
through Babylon, and so discharges itself into the Persian 
Gulf. Thus the figure of Mesopotamia and Babylon resem- 
bles the cushion of a rower's bench. Such are the words of 
Eratosthenes. 

27. In the Third Section it is true he does make some mis- 
takes, which we shall take into consideration ; but they are 
nothing like the amount which Hipparchus attributes to 
him. However, we will examine his objections. [In the 
first place,] he would have the ancient charts left just as 
they are, and by no means India brought more to the south, 
as Eratosthenes thinks proper. Indeed, he asserts that the 
very arguments adduced by that writer only confirm him the 
more in his opinion. He says, " According to Eratosthenes, 
the northern side of the third section is bounded by a line of 
10,000 stadia drawn from the Caspian Gates to the Euphrates, 
the southern side from Babylon to the confines of Carmania 
is a little more than 9000 stadia. On the western side, follow- 
ing the course of the Euphrates, from Thapsacus to Babylon 
there are 4800 stadia, and thence to the outlets of the river 
3000 stadia more. Northward from Thapsacus [to the Gates 
of Armenia] is reckoned 1100 stadia; the rest has not been 
measured. Now since Eratosthenes says that the northern 
side of this Third Section is about 10.000 stadia, and that the 
right line parallel thereto drawn from Babylon to the eastern 
side is computed at just above 9000 stadia, it follows that 
Babylon is not much more than 1000 stadia east of the pas- 
sage of [the Euphrates] near Thapsacus." 

28. We answer, that if the Caspian Gates and the boundary 
line of Carmania and Persia were exactly under the same me- 
ridian, and if right lines drawn in the direction of Thapsacus 
and Babylon would intersect such meridian at right angles, 

1 Thought by Col. Rawlinson to be the Chal-i-Nimrud, usually sup. 
posed to mark the site of the Median wall of Xencphon. 
Situated on the Tigris. 
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the inference would be just. 1 For then the line [from the 
common frontier of Carmania and Persia] to Babylon, if pro- 
duced to the meridian of Thapsacus, would appear to the eye 
equal, or nearly equal, to that from the Caspian Gates to 
Thapsacus. Consequently, Babylon would only be east of 
Thapsacus in the same proportion as the line drawn from the 
Caspian Gates to Thapsacus exceeds the line drawn from the 
frontier of Carmania to Babylon. 2 Eratosthenes, however, 
does not tell us that the line which bounds the western coast 
of Ariana follows the direction of the meridian ; nor yet that 
a line drawn from the Caspian Gates to Thapsacus would form 
right angles with the meridian of the Caspian Gates. But 
rather, that the line which would form right angles with the 
meridian, would be one which should follow the course of the 
Taurus, and with which the line drawn from the Caspian 
Gates to Thapsacus would form an acute angle. Nor, again, 
does he ever say that a line drawn from Carmania to Babylon 
would be parallel to that drawn [from the Caspian Gates] to 
Thapsacus ; and even if it were parallel, this would prove 
nothing for the argument of Hipparchus, since it does not 
form right angles with the meridian of the Caspian Gates. 

29. But taking this for granted, and proving, as he imagines, 
that, according to Eratosthenes, Babylon is east of Thapsacus 
rather more than 1000 stadia, he draws from this false hy- 
pothesis a new argument, which he uses to the following 
purpose ; and says, If we suppose a right line drawn from 
Thapsacus towards the south, and another from Babylon per- 
pendicular thereto, a right-angled triangle would be the result; 
whose sides should be, 1. A line drawn from Thapsacu? to 
Babylon; 2. A perpendicular drawn from Babylon to the 
meridian of Thapsacus ; 3. The meridian line of Thapsacus. 
The hypotenuse of this triangle would be a right line drawn 
from Thapsacus to Babylon, which he estimates at 4800 stadia. 
The perpendicular drawn from Babylon to the meridian of 
Thapsacus is scarcely more than 1000 stadia, the same 
amount by which the fine drawn [from the Caspian Gates] to 

1 A line drawn from the frontiers of Carmania to Babylon would form 
with the meridian an angle of about 50. One from the Caspian Gates 
to Thapsacus would form with the parallel merely an angle of about 30". 

2 Namely, 1000 stadia, by the hypothesis of Hipparchus, or 800 ac- 
cording to Eratosthenes. 
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Thapsacus exceeds that [from the common frontier of Car- 
mania and Persia] to Babylon. The two sides [of the tri- 
angle] being given, Hipparchus proceeds to find the third, 
which is much greater than the perpendicular 1 aforesaid. To 
this he adds the line drawn from Thapsacus northwards to 
the mountains of Armenia, one part of which, according to 
Eratosthenes, was measured, and found to be 1 100 stadia ; the 
other, or part unmeasured by Eratosthenes, Hipparchus esti- 
mates to be 1000 stadia at the least : so that the two together 
amount to 2100 stadia. Adding this to the [length of the] 
side upon which falls the perpendicular drawn from Babylon, 
Hipparchus estimated a distance of many thousand stadia 
from the mountains of Armenia and the parallel of Athens 
to this perpendicular, which falls on the parallel of Babylon. 2 
From the parallel of Athens 3 to that of Babylon he shows 
that there cannot be a greater distance than 2400 stadia, even 
admitting the estimate supplied by Eratosthenes himself of 
the number of stadia which the entire meridian contains; 4 
and that if this be so, the mountains of Armenia and the 
Taurus cannot be under the same parallel of latitude as 
Athens, (which is the opinion of Eratosthenes,) but many 
thousand stadia to the north, as the data supplied by that 
writer himself prove. 

But here, for the formation of his right-angled triangle, Hip- 
parchus not only makes use of propositions already overturned, 
but assumes what was never granted, namely, that the hypo- 
tenuse subtending his right angle, which is the straight line 
from Thapsacus to Babylon, is 4800 stadia in length. What 
Eratosthenes says is, that this route follows the course of the 
Euphrates, and adds, that Mesopotamia and Babylon are encom- 
passed as it were by a great circle formed by the Euphrates and 
Tigris, but principally by the former of these rivers. So that 
a straight line from Thapsacus to Babylon would neither follow 
the course of the Euphrates, nor yet be near so many stadia 
in length. Thus the argument [of Hipparchus] is overturned. 
We have stated before, that supposing two lines drawn from 

1 Or second side. 

2 Hipparchus found by this operation that the distance from the paraL 
lei of Babylon to that of the mountains of Armenia was 6795 stadia. 

3 See Humboldt, Cosmos ii. p. 556, note, Bonn's edition. 

4 Eratosthenes estimated 252,000 stadia for the circumference of tLe 
earth. 
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the Caspian Gates, one to Thapsacus, and the other to 
the mountains of Armenia opposite Thapsaeus, and distant 
therefrom, according to Hipparchus's own estimate, 2100 
stadia at the very least, neither of them would be parallel to 
each other, nor yet to that line which, passing through Baby- 
lon, is styled by Eratosthenes the southern side [of the third 
section]. As he could not inform us of the exact length of 
the route by the mountains, Eratosthenes tells us the dis^ 
tance between Thapsacus and the Caspian Gates ; in fact, to ' 
speak in a general way, he puts this distance in place of the 
other ; besides, as he merely wanted to give the length of the 
territory between Ariana and the Euphrates, he was not par- 
ticular to have the exact measure of either route. To pretend 
that he considered the lines to be parallel to each other, is 
evidently to accuse the man of more than childish ignorance, 
and we dismiss the insinuation as nonsense forthwith. 

30. There, however, are some instances in which one may 
justly accuse Eratosthenes. There is a difference in dissect- 
ing limb by limb, or merely cutting off portions [indiscrimin- 
ately], (for in the former you may only separate parts having 
a natural outline, and distinguished by a regular form ; this 
the poet alludes to in the expression, 

" Cutting them limb from limb ;" J 

whereas in regard to the latter this is not the case,) and we 
may adopt with propriety either one or other of these plans 
according to the time and necessity. So in Geography, if you 
enter into every detail, you may sometimes be compelled to 
divide your territories into portions; so to speak, but it is a more 
preferable way to separate them into limbs, than into such 
chance pieces; for thus only you can define accurately particular 
points and boundaries, a thing so necessary to the geographer. 
When it can be done, the best way to define a country is by 
the rivers, mountains, or sea ; also, where possible, by the 
nation or nations [who inhabit it], and by its size and con- 
figuration. However, in default of a geometrical definition, 
a simple and general description may be said always to an- 
swer the purpose. In regard to size, it is sufficient to state 
the greatest length and breadth ; for example, that the habit- 

1 Odyssey ix. 291 ; Iliad xxiv. 409 
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able earth is 70,000 stadia long, and that its breadth is scarcely 
half its length. 1 And as to form, to compare a country to 
any geometrical or other well-known figure. For example, 
Sicily to a triangle, Spain to an ox-hide, or the Peloponnesus 
to a plane-leaf. 2 The larger the territory to be divided, the 
more general also ought its divisions to be. 

31. [In the system of Eratosthenes], the " habitable earth 
has been admirably divided into two parts by the Taurus and 
the Mediterranean Sea, which reaches to the Pillars. On the 
southern side, the limits of India have been described by a, 
variety of methods ; by its mountains, 3 its river, 4 its seas, 
and its name, 6 which seems to indicate that it is inhabited 
only by one people. 7 It is with justice too that he attributes 
to it the form of. a quadrilateral or rhomboid. Ariana is not 
so accurately described, on account of its western side being 
interwoven with the adjacent land. Still it is pretty well 
distinguished by its three other sides, which are formed by 
three nearly straight lines, and also by its name, which shows 
it to be only one nation. 8 As to the Third Section of Eratos- 
thenes, it cannot be considered to be defined or circumscribed 
at all | for that side of it which is common to Ariana is but 
ill defined, as before remarked. The southern side, too, 
is most negligently taken : it is, in fact, no boundary to the 
section at all, for it passes right through its centre, leaving 
entirely outside of it many of the southern portions. Nor 

1 Strabo estimated the length of the continent at 70,000 stadia from 
Cape St. Vincent to Cape Comorin, and 29,300 stadia as its breadth. 

2 The ancient geographers often speak of these kind of resemblances. 
They have compared the whole habitable earth to a soldier's cloak or 
mantle, as also the town of Alexandria, which they styled \\afivSoeiSeg. 
Italy at one time to a leaf of parsley, at another to an oak-leaf. Sar- 
dinia to a human foot-print. The isle of Naxos to a vine-leaf. Cyprus 
to a sheep-skin ; and the Black Sea to a Scythian bow, bent. The ear- 
liest coins of Peloponnesus, struck about 750 years before the Christian 
era, bear the impress of a tortoise, because that animal abounded on 
the shores, and the divisions and height of its shell were thought to offer 
some likeness to the territorial divisions of the little states of Pelopon- 
nesus and the mountain-ridges which run through the middle of that 
country. The Sicilians took for their symbol three thighs and legs, 
arranged in such an order that the bended knees might resemble the 
three capes of that island and its triangular form. 

3 The chain of the Taurus. 4 The Indus. 

6 The Indian Ocean and the Bay of Bengal. 6 India. 

* Viz. Indians. 8 Ar'ana, or the nation of the Arians. 
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yet does it represent the greatest length of the section, for 
the northern side is the longest. 1 Nor, lastly, can the Eu- 
phrates be its western "boundary, not even if it flowed in a 
right line, since its two extremes 2 do not lie under the same 
meridian. How then is it the western rather than the south- 
ern boundary ? Apart from this, the distance to the Seas of 
Cilicia and Syria is so inconsiderable, that there can be no 
reason why he should not have enlarged the third section, 
so as to include the kingdoms of Semiramis and Ninus, who 
are both of them known as Syrian monarchs , the first built 
Babylon, which he made his royal residence ; the second 
Ninus, 3 the capital of Syria; 4 and the same dialect still ex- 
ists on both sides of the Euphrates. The idea of thus dis- 
membering so renowned a nation, and allotting its portions 
to strange nations with which it had no connexion, is as pe- 
culiarly unfortunate. Eratosthenes cannot plead that he was 
compelled to do this on account of its size, for had it extended 
as far as the sea and the frontiers of Arabia Felix and Egypt, 
even then it would not have been as large as India, or even 
Ariana. It would have therefore been much better to have 
.enlarged the third section, making it comprehend the whole 
space as far as the Sea of Syria ; but if this were done, the 
southern side would not be as he represents it, nor yet in a 
straight line, but starting from Carmania would follow the 
right side of the sea-shore from the Persian Gulf to the 
mouth of the Euphrates ; it would then approach the limits 
of Mesene 5 and Babylon, where the Isthmus commences 
which separates Arabia Felix from the rest of the continent. 
Traversing the Isthmus, it would continue its course to the 
recess of the Arabian Gulf and Pelusium, 6 thence to the 
mouth of the Nile at Canopus. 7 Such would be the southern 

1 By 800 stadia. 2 Viz. of the Euphrates. 3 Or Nineveh. 

4 Syria, properly so called, extended from the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean to the Euphrates. Between the Euphrates and the Tigris lay 
Mesopotamia, and beyond the Tigris, Assyria. The -whole of these 
countries formerly bore the name of Syria. The Hebrews denominated 
Mesopotamia, Syria of the Rivers. The name Assyria seems to be no- 
thing more than Syria with the article prefixed. Nineveh stood on the 
eastern bank of the Tigris. 

5 Mesene comprehends the low and sandy grounds traversed by the 
Euphrates, immediately before it discharges itself into the Persian Gulf. 

a Tineh. Moadieh, near to Aboukir. 

VOL, 4 K 
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side. The west would be traced by the sea-shore from the 
[river's] mouth at Canopus to Cilicia. 1 

32. The fourth section would consist of Arabia Felix, 
the Arabian Gulf, and the whole of Egypt and Ethiopia. Its 
length bounded by two meridians, one drawn through its most 
western point, the other through its most eastern ; and its 
breadth by two parallels through its most northern and south- 
ern points. For this is the best way to describe the extent 
of irregular figures, whose length and breadth cannot be de- 
termined by their sides. 

In general it is to be observed, that length and breadth are 
to be understood in different ways, according as you speak of 
the whole or a part. Of a whole, the greater distance is 
called its length, and the lesser its breadth ; of a part, that 
is to be considered the length which is parallel to the length 
of the whole, without any regard whether it, or that 
which is left for the breadth, be the greater distance. The 
length of the whole habitable earth is measured from east to 
west by a line drawn parallel to the equator, and its breadth 
from north to south in the direction of the meridian ; conse- 
quently, the length of any of the parts ought to be portions 
of a line drawn parallel to the length of the whole, and their 
breadth to the breadth of the whole. For, in the first place, 
by this means the size of the whole habitable earth will be 
best described ; and secondly, the disposition and configuration 
of its parts, and the manner in which one may be said to be 
greater or less than another, will be made manifest by thus 
comparing them. 

33. Eratosthenes, however, measures the length of the 
habitable earth by a line which he considers straight, drawn 
from the Pillars of Hercules, in the direction of the Caspian 
Gates and the Caucasus. The length of the third section, 
by a line drawn from the Caspian Gates to Thapsacus, 
and of the fourth, by one running from Thapsacus through 
Heroopolis to the country surrounded by the Nile: this 
must necessarily be deflected to Canopus and Alexandria, 
for there is the last mouth of the Nile, which goes by the 
name of the Canopic 2 or Heracleotic mouth. Whether 

1 Along the coasts of Egypt, past Palestine and Syria, to the recess 
of the Gulf of Issus, where Cilicia commences. 
3 Canopus, near to Aboukir. 
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therefore these two lengths be considered to form one 
straight line, or to make an angle with Thapsacus, cer- 
tain it is that neither of them is parallel to the length of the 
habitable earth ; this is evident from, what Eratosthenes has 
himself said concerning them. According to him the length 
of the habitable earth is described by a right line running 
through the Taurus to the Pillars of Hercules, in the direc- 
tion of the Caucasus, Rhodes, and Athens. From Rhodes to 
Alexandria, following the meridian of the two cities, he says 
there cannot be much less than 4000 stadia, 1 consequently there 
must be the same difference between the latitudes of Rhodes 
and Alexandria. Now the latitude of Heroopolis is about the 
same as Alexandria, or rather more south. So that a line, 
whether straight or broken, which intersects the parallel of 
Heroopolis, Rhodes, or the Gates of the Caspian, cannot be 
parallel to either of these. These lengths therefore are 
not properly indicated, nor are the northern sections any 
better. 

34. We will now return at once to Hipparchus, and see 
what comes next. Continuing to palm assumptions of his own 
[upon Eratosthenes], he goes on to refute, with geometrical 
accuracy, statements which that author had made in a mere 
general way. " Eratosthenes," he says, " estimates that there 
are 6700 stadia between Babylon and the Caspian Gates, 
and from Babylon to the frontiers of Carmania and Persia 
above 9000 stadia ; this he supposes to lie in a direct line 
towards the equinoctial rising, 2 and perpendicular to the com- 
mon side of his second and third sections. Thus, according 
to his plan, we should have a right-angled triangle, with the 
right angle next to the frontiers of Carmania, and its hypo- 
tenuse less than one of the sides about the right angle ! 
Consequently Persia should be included in the second sec- 
tion." 3 

1 It was a mistake common to Eratosthenes, Hipparchus, and Strabo, 
to fancy that Rhodes and Alexandria were under the same meridian. The 
umgitude of the two cities differs by 2 22' 45". 

* Due east. 

3 The following is a Resume of the argument of Hipparchus, " The 
hypotenuse of the supposed triangle, or the line drawn from Babylon to 
the Caspian Gates being only 6700 stadia, would be necessarily shorter 
than either of the other sides, since the line from Babylon to the fron- 
tiers of Carmania is estimated by Eratosthenes at 9170, and that from 
the frontiers of Carmania to the Caspian Gates above 9000 stadia. 

K. 2 
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To this we reply, that the line drawn from Babylon to Car- 
mania was never intended as a parallel, nor yet that which 
divides the two sections as a meridian, and that therefore no- 
thing has been laid to his charge, at all events with any just 
foundation. In fact, Eratosthenes having stated the number 
of stadia from the Caspian Gates to Babylon as above 
given, 1 [from the Caspian Gates] to Susa 4900 stadia, 
and from Babylon [to Susa] 3400 stadia, Hipparchus runs 
away from his former hypothesis, and says that [by draw- 
ing lines from] the Caspian Gates, Susa, and Babylon, 
an obtuse-angled triangle would be the result, whose sides 
should be of the length laid down, and of which Susa 
would form the obtuse angle. He then argues, that "accord- 
ing to these premises, the meridian drawn from the Gates of 
the Caspian will intersect the parallel of Babylon and Susa 
4400 stadia more to the west, than would a straight line 
drawn from the Caspian to the confines of Carmania and 
Persia ; and that this last line, forming with the meridian of 
the Caspian Gates half a right angle, would lie exactly 
in a direction midway between the south and the equinoctial 
rising. Now as the course of the Indus is parallel to this 
line, it cannot flow south on its descent from the mountains, as 
Eratosthenes asserts, but in a direction lying between the 
south and the equinoctial rising, as laid down in the ancient 
charts." But who is there who will admit this to be an ob- 
tuse-angled triangle, without also admitting that it contains a 
right angle ? Who will agree that the line from Babylon to 
Susa, which forms one side of this obtuse-angled triangle, lies 
parallel, without admitting the same of the whole line as far 
as Carmania ? or that the line drawn from the Caspian Gates 
to the frontiers of Carmania is paraEel to the Indus ? Never- 
theless, without this the reasoning [of Hipparchus] is worth 
nothing. 

"Eratosthenes himself also states," [continues Hipparchus, 2 ] 

The frontiers of Carmania would thus be east of the Caspian Gates, 
and Persia would consequently be comprised, not in the third, but in the 
second section of Eratosthenes, being east of the meridian of the Caspian 
Gates, which was the boundary of the two sections." Strabo, in the text, 
points out the falsity of this argument. 

1 Viz. 6700 stadia. 

2 These two words, continues Hipparchits, are not in the text, but the ar- 
gument is undoubtedly his. 
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" that the form of India is rhomboidal ; and since the whole 
eastern border of that country has a decided tendency to- 
wards the east, but more particularly the extremest cape, 1 
which lies more to the south than any other part of the coast, 
the side next the Indus must be the same." 

35. These arguments may be very geometrical, but they 
are not convincing. After having himself invented these 
various difficulties, he dismisses them, saying, " Had [Eratos- 
thenes] been chargeable for small distances only, he might 
have been excused ; but since his mistakes involve thousands 
of stadia, we cannot pardon him, more especially since he has 
laid it down that at a mere distance of 400 stadia, 2 such as 
that between the parallels of Athens and Rhodes, there is a 
sensible variation [of latitude]." But these sensible variations 
are not all of the same kind, the distance [involved therein] 
being in some instances greater, in others less ; greater, when 
for our estimate of the climata we trust merely to the eye, or 
are guided by the vegetable productions and the temperature 
of the air ; less, when we employ gnomons and dioptric in- 
struments. Nothing is more likely than that if you measure 
the parallel of Athens, or that of Rhodes and Caria, by means 
of a gnomon, the difference resulting from so many stadia 3 
will be sensible. But when a geographer, in order to trace a 
line from west to east, 3000 stadia broad, makes use of a chain 
of mountains 40,000 stadia long, and also of a sea which ex- 
tends still farther 30,000 stadia, and farther wishing to point 
out the situation of the different parts of the habitable earth 
relative to this line, calls some southern, others northern, and 
finally lays out what he calls the sections, each section con- 
sisting of divers countries, then we ought carefully to examine 
in what acceptation he uses his terms ; in what sense he says 
that such a side [of any section] is the north side, and what 
other is the south, or east, or west side. If he does not take 
pains to avoid great errors, he deserves to be blamed, but 
should he be guilty merely of trifling inaccuracies, he should 
be forgiven. But here nothing shows thoroughly that Era- 

1 Cape Comorin. 

400 stadia, allowing 700 to a degree, would give 34' 17" latitude. 
According to present astronomical calculations, the distance between the 
parallels of Rhodes and Athens is 1 36' 30". 

3 Viz. 400 stadia, or 34' 17" of latitude. 
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tosthenes has committed either serious or slight errors, for on 
one hand what he may have said concerning such great dis- 
tances, can never be verified hy a geometrical test, and on 
the other, his accuser, while endeavouring to reason like a 
geometrician, does not found his arguments on any real data, 
but on gratuitous suppositions. 

36. The fourth section Hipparchus certainly manages 
better, though he still maintains the same censorious tone, 
and obstinacy in sticking to his first hypotheses, or others 
similar. He properly objects to Eratosthenes giving as the 
length of this section a line drawn from Thapsacus to Egypt, 
as being similar to the case of a man who should tell us that 
the diagonal of a parallelogram was its length. For Thap- 
sacus and the coasts of Egypt are by no means under the 
same parallel of latitude, but under parallels considerably 
distant from each other, 1 and a line drawn from Thapsacus to 
Egypt would lie in a kind of diagonal or oblique direction 
between them. But he is wrong when he expresses his sur- 
prise that Eratosthenes should dare to state the distance be- 
tween Pelusium and Thapsacus at 6000 stadia, when he says 
there are above 8000. In proof of this he advances that the 
parallel of Pelusium is south of that of Babylon by more than 
2500 stadia, and that according to Eratosthenes (as he supposes) 
the latitude of Thapsacus is above 4800 stadia north of that 
of Babylon ; from which Hipparchus tells us it results that 
[between Thapsacus and Pelusium] there are more than 
8000 stadia. But I would inquire how he can prove that 
Eratosthenes supposed so great a distance between the par 
rallels of Babylon and Thapsacus ? He says, indeed, that such 
is the distance from Thapsacus to Babylon, but not that there 
is this distance between their parallels, nor yet that Thapsacus 
and Babylon are under the same meridian. So much the 
contrary, that Hipparchus has himself pointed out, that, accord- 
ing to Eratosthenes, Babylon ought to be east of Thapsacus 
more than 2000 stadia. We have before cited the statement 
of Eratosthenes, that Mesopotamia and Babylon are encircled 
by the Tigris and Euphrates, and that the greater portion of 
the Circle is formed by this latter river, which flowing north 
and south takes a turn to the east, and then, returning to a 

1 The difference of latitude between Thapsacus and Pelusium is about 
4 27'. 
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southerly direction, discharges itself [into the sea]. So long 
as it flows from north to south, it may be said to follow a 
southerly direction ; but the turning towards the east and 
Babylon is a decided deviation from the southerly direction, 
and it never recovers a straight course, but forms the circuit 
we have mentioned above. When he tells us that the journey 
from Babylon to Thapsacus is 4800 stadia, he adds, following 
the course of the Euphrates, as if on purpose lest any one 
should understand such to be the distance in a direct line, or 
between the two parallels. If this be not granted, it is alto- 
gether a vain attempt to show that if a right-angled triangle 
were constructed by lines drawn from Pelusium and Thap- 
sacus to the point where the parallel of Thapsacus intercepts 
the meridian of Pelusium, that one of the lines which form the 
right angle, and is in the direction of the meridian, would be 
longer than that forming the hypotenuse drawn from Thap- 
sacus to Pelusium. 1 Worthless, too, is the argument in con- 
nexion with this, being the inference from a proposition not 
admitted ; for Eratosthenes never asserts that from Babylon to 
the meridian of the Caspian Gates is a distance of 4800 
stadia. We have shown that Hipparchus deduces this from 
data not admitted by Eratosthenes ; but desirous to controvert 
every thing advanced by that writer, he assumes that from 
Babylon to the line drawn from the Caspian Gates to the 
mountains of Carmania, according to Eratosthenes' descrip- 
tion, there are above 9000 stadia, and from thence draws his 
conclusions. 

37. Eratosthenes 2 cannot, therefore, be found fault with on 
these grounds ; what may be objected against him is as follows. 
When you wish to give a general outline of size and confi- 
guration, you should devise for yourself some rule which 
may be adhered to more or less. After having laid down 
that the breadth of the space occupied by the mountains 
which run in a direction due east, as well as by the sea which 
reaches to the Pillars of Hercules, is 3000 stadia, would you 
pretend to estimate different lines, which you may draw within 
the breadth of that space, as one and the same line ? We 

1 The text here is evidently corrupt. 

2 Gosselin makes some sensible remarks on this section ; we have 
endeavoured to render it accurately, but much fear that the true meaning 
of Strabo is now obscured by corruptions in the text. 
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should be more willing to grant you the power of doing so 
with respect to the lines which run parallel to that space than 
with those which fall upon it ; and among these latter, 
rather with respect to those which fall within it than to 
those which extend without it ; and also rather for those 
which, in regard to the shortness of their extent, would not 
pass out of the said space than for those which would. And 
again, rather for lines of some considerable length than for any 
thing very short, for the inequality of lengths is less percep- 
tible in great extents than the difference of configuration. 
For example, if you give 3000 stadia for the breadth at the 
Taurus, as well as for the sea which extends to the Pillars of 
Hercules, you will form a parallelogram entirely enclosing 
both the mountains of the Taurus and the sea ; if you divide it 
in its length into several other parallelograms, and draw first 
the diagonal of the great parallelogram, and next that of 
each smaller parallelogram, surely the diagonal of the great 
parallelogram will be regarded as a line more nearly parallel 
and equal to the side forming the length of that figure than 
the diagonal of any of the smaller parallelograms : and the 
more your lesser parallelograms should be multiplied, the 
more will this become evident. Certainly, it is in great 
figures that the obliquity of the diagonal and its difference 
from the side forming the length are the less perceptible, so that 
you would have but little scruple in taking the diagonal as 
the length of the figure. But if you draw the diagonal more 
inclined, so that it falls beyond both sides, or at least beyond 
one of the sides, then will this no longer be the case ; and 
this is the sense in which we have observed, that when you at- 
tempted to draw even in a very general way the extents of 
the figures, you ought to adopt some rule. But Eratosthenes 
takes a line from the Caspian Gates along the mountains, 
running as it were in the same parallel as far as the Pillars, 
and then a second line, starting directly from the mountains 
to touch Thapsacus ; and again a third line from Thapsacus 
to the frontiers of Egypt, occupying so great a breadth. If then 
in proceeding you give the length of the two last lines [taken 
together] as the measure of the length of the district, you will 
appear to measure the length of one of your parallelograms by 
its diagonal. And if, farther, this diagonal should consist of 
a broken line, as that would be which stretches from the 
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Caspian Gates to the embouchure of the Nile, passing by 
Thapsacus, your error will appear much greater. This is the 
sum of what may be alleged against Eratosthenes. 

38. In another respect also we have to complain of Hip- 
parchus, because, as he had given a category of the state- 
ments of Eratosthenes, he ought to have corrected his mis- 
takes, in the same way that we have done ; but whenever he 
has any thing particular to remark, he tells us to follow the 
ancient charts, which, to say the least, need correction infi- 
nitely more than the map of Eratosthenes. 

The argument which follows is equally objectionable, being 
founded on the consequences of a proposition which, as we 
have shown, is inadmissible, namely, that Babylon was not 
more than 1000 stadia east of Thapsacus ; when it was 
quite clear, from Eratosthenes' own words, that Babylon 
was above 2400 stadia east of that place ; since from Thap- 
sacus to the passage of the Euphrates where it was crossed 
by Alexander, the shortest route is 2400 stadia, and the 
Tigris and Euphrates, having encompassed Mesopotamia, 
flow towards the east, and afterwards take a southerly direc- 
tion and approach nearer to each other and to Babylon at 
the same time : nothing appears absurd in this statement of 
Eratosthenes. 

39. The next objection of Hipparchus is likewise false. 
He attempts to prove that Eratosthenes, in his statement 
that the route from Thapsacus to the Caspian Gates is 
10,000 stadia, gives this as the distance taken in a straight 
line ; such not being the case, as in that instance the distance 
would be much shorter. His mode of reasoning is after this 
fashion. He says, " According to Eratosthenes, the mouth 
of the Nile at Canopus, 1 and the Cyanese, 2 are under the 
same meridian, which is distant from that of Thapsacus 6300 
stadia. Now from the Cyaneae to Mount Caspius, which is 
situated close to the defile 3 leading from Colchis to the Cas- 

1 Moadieh, the mouth of the river close to Aboukir. 

2 Certain little islets at the mouth of the canal of Constantinople, in the 
Black Sea. These islands -want about a degree and a quarter of being 
under the same meridian as Moadieh. 

3 Gosselin remarks, that the defile intended by Strabo, was probably 
the valley of the river Kur, or the ancient Cyrus, in Georgia ; and by 
Mount Caspius we are to Mnderstand the high mountains of Georgia, 
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pian Sea, there are 6600 stadia, 1 so that, with the exception 
of about 300 stadia, the distance from the meridian of the 
Cyaneae to that of Thapsacus, or to that of Mount Caspius, is 
the same: and both Thapsacus and Mount Caspius are, so 
to speak, under the same meridian. 2 It follows from this 
that the Caspian Gates are about equi-distant between Thap- 
sacus and Mount Caspius, but that the distance between 
them and Thapsacus is much less than the 10,000 stadia men- 
tioned by Eratosthenes. Consequently, as the distance in a 
right line is much less than 10,000 stadia, this route, which 
he considered to be in a straight course from the Caspian 
Gates to Thapsacus, must have been a circumbendibus." 

To this we reply, that Eratosthenes, as is usual in Geogra- 
phy, speaks of right lines, meridians, and parallels to the 
equator, with considerable latitude, whereas Hipparchus cri- 
ticizes him with geometrical nicety, as if every line had been 
measured with rule and compass. Hipparchus at the same 
time himself frequently deciding as to right lines and paral- 
lels, not by actual measurement, but mere conjecture. Such 
is the first error of this writer. A second is, that he never 
lays down the distances as Eratosthenes has given them, nor 
yet reasons on the data furnished by that writer, but from 
mere assumptions of his own coinage. Thus, where Era- 
tosthenes states that the distance from the mouth of the 
[Thracian Bosphorus] to the Phasis is 8000 stadia, from 
thence to Dioscurias 600 stadia, 3 and from Dioscurias to Cas- 
pius five days' journey, (which Hipparchus estimates at 1000 
stadia,) the sum of these, as stated by Eratosthenes, would 
amount to 9600 stadia. This Hipparchus abridges in the fol- 
lowing manner. From the Cyanese to the Phasis are 5600 
stadia, and from the Phasis to the Caspius 1000 more. 4 There- 

whence the waters, which fall on one side into the Black Sea, and on the 
other into the Caspian, take their rise. 

1 Gosselin also observes, that on our charts this distance is about 8100 
stadia of 700 to a degree. Consequently the difference between the 
meridian of Thapsacus and that of Mount Caspius is as much as 4 45', 
in place of the 300 stadia, or from 25' to 26' supposed by Hipparchus. 

2 On the contrary, Mount Caspius is east of the meridian of Thapsacus 
by about 2500 stadia, of 700 to a degree. 

3 Now Iskouriah. Dioscurias, however, is 800 stadia from the Phasis, 
of 700 to a degree. 

4 According to our improved charts, the distance from the meridian of 
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fore it is no statement of Eratosthenes that the Caspius and 
Thapsacus are under the same meridian, but of Hipparchus 
himself. However, supposing Eratosthenes says so, does it 
follow that the distance from the Caspius to the Caspian 
Gates, and that from Thapsacus to the same point, are 
equal. 1 

40. In the second book of his Commentaries, Hipparchus, 
having again mooted the question concerning the mountains 
of the Taurus, of which we have spoken sufficiently, proceeds 
with the northern parts of the habitable earth. He then 
notices the statement of Eratosthenes concerning the coun- 
tries situated west of the Euxine, 2 namely, that the three 
[principal] headlands [of this continent], the first the Pelo- 
ponnesian, the second the Italian, the third the Ligurian, run 
from north [to south], enclosing the Adriatic and Tyrrhenian 
Gulfs. 3 After this general exposition, Hipparchus proceeds 
to criticise each point in detail, but rather on geometrical than 
geographical grounds ; on these subjects, however, the number 
of Eratosthenes' errors is so overwhelming, as also of Timos- 
thenes the author of the Treatise on the Ports, (whom Eratos- 
thenes prefers above every other writer, though he often decides 
even against him,) that it does not seem to be worth my time 
to review their faulty productions, nor even what Hipparchus 
has to say about them ; since he neither enumerates all their 
blunders, nor yet sets them right, but only points out how 

the Cyanese to that of the Phasis is 6800 stadia, of 700 to a degree ; from 
the Cyanese to Mount Caspius, 8080. 

1 The meridian of Mount Caspius is about 2625 stadia nearer the 
Caspian Gates than that of Thapsacus. 

2 /isrd TOV Tlovrov, literally, after the Pontus. 

3 Gosselin observes, that Eratosthenes took a general view of the salient 
points of land that jutted into the Mediterranean, as some of the learned 
of our own time have done, when remarking that most of the continents 
terminated in capes, extending towards the south. The first promontory that 
Eratosthenes speaks of terminated in Cape Malea of the Peloponnesus, 
and comprised the whole of Greece ; the Italian promontory likewise ter- 
minated Italy ; the Ligurian promontory was reckoned to include all Spain, 
it terminated at Cape Tarifa, near to the middle of the Strait of Gibraltar. 
As the Ligurians had obtained possession of a considerable portion of the 
coasts of France and Spain, that part of the Mediterranean which washes 
the shores of those countries was named the Ligurian Sea. It extended 
from the Arno to the Strait of Gibraltar. It is in accordance with thia 
nomenclature that Eratosthenes called Cape Tarifa, which projects far- 
thest into the Strait, the Ligurian promontory. 
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they falsify and contradict each other. Still any one might cer- 
tainly object to the saying of Eratosthenes, that Europe has but 
three headlands, and considering as one that which terminates 
by the Peloponnesus, notwithstanding it is broken up into so 
many divisions. In fact, Sunium l is as much a promontory as 
Laconia, and not very much less south than Malea, 2 forming a 
considerable bay, 3 and the Thracian Chersonesus 4 and Suni- 
um 5 form the Gulf of Melas, 6 and likewise those of Macedonia. 7 
Added to this, it is manifest that the majority of the distances 
are falsely stated, thus arguing an ignorance of geography 
scarcely credible, and so far from requiring geometrical de- 
monstration that it stands out prominent on the very face of 
the statements. For example, the distance from Epidamnus 8 
to the Thermaic Gulf 9 is above 2000 stadia ; Eratosthenes 
gives it at 900. So too he states the distance from Alexandria 
to Carthage at 1 3,000 lo stadia ; it is not more than 9000, that 
is, if, as he himself tells us, Caria and Rhodes are under 
the same meridian as Alexandria, 11 and the Strait of Messina 
under the same as Carthage, 12 for every one is agreed that the 
voyage from Caria to the Strait of Sicily does not exceed 
9000 stadia. 

It is doubtless permissible in very great distances to con- 
sider as under one and the same meridian places which are 
not more east and west of each other than Carthage is west 
of the Strait ; 13 but an error of 3000 stadia is too much ; and 
when he places Rome under the same meridian as Carthage, 

notwithstanding its being so far west of that city, it is but 

& 

I Cape Colonna. 2 Cape Malio, or St. Angelo. 

3 Strabo means the Saronic Gulf, now the Bay of Engia. 

4 The peninsula of Gallipoli by the Dardanelles. 

5 Trpoc TO "Sovviov. Strabo's meaning is, that the entire space of sea, 
bounded on the north by the Thracian Chersonesus, and on the south by 
Sunium, or Cape Colonna, forms a kind of large gulf. 

6 Or Black Gulf; the Gulf of Saros. 

7 The Gulfs of Contessa, Monte-Santo, Cassandra, and Salonica. 
* Durazzo, on the coast of Albania. 

9 The Gulf of Salouica. la Read 13,500 stadia. 

II It was an error alike shared in by Eratosthenes, Hipparchus, and 
Strabo, that Alexandria and Rhodes were under the same meridian, not- 
withstanding the former of these cities is 2 22' 45" east of the latter. 

12 This is an error peculiar to Eratosthenes The meridians of Carthage 
and the Strait of Messina differ by 5 45'. 

13 The Strait of Messina, 
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the crowning proof of his extreme ignorance both of these 
places, and likewise of the other countries farther west as far 
as the Pillars of Hercules. 

41. Since Hipparchus does not furnish a Geography of his 
own, but merely reviews what is said in that of Eratosthenes, 
he ought to have gone farther, and corrected the whole of 
that writer's mistakes. As for ourselves, it is only in those 
particulars where Eratosthenes is correct (and we acknow- 
ledge that he frequently errs) that we have thought it our 
duty to quote his own words, in order to reinstate them in 
their position, and to defend him when he could be acquitted 
of the charges of Hipparchus ; never failing to break a 
lance with the latter writer whenever his objections seemed 
to be the result of a mere propensity to find fault. But when 
Eratosthenes is grossly mistaken, and the animadversions of 
Hipparchus are just, we have thought it sufficient in our 
Geography to set him (Eratosthenes) right by merely stating 
facts as they are. As the mistakes were so continual and 
numerous, it was better not to mention them except in a 
sparse and general manner. This principle in the details we 
shall strive to carry out. In the present instance we shall 
only remark, that Timosthenes, Eratosthenes, and those who 
preceded them, were but ill acquainted with Iberia and Kel- 
tica, 1 and a thousand times less with Germany, Britain, 
and the land of the Getse and Bastarnse. 2 Their want of 
knowledge is also great in regard to Italy, the Adriatic, the 
Euxine, and the countries north of these. Possibly this last 
remark may be regarded as captious, since Eratosthenes states, 
that as to distant countries, he has merely given the admea,- 
gurements as he finds them supplied by others, without vouch- 
ing for their accuracy, although he sometimes adds whether 
the route indicated is more or less in a right line. We should 
not therefore subject to a too rigorous examination distances 
as to which no one is agreed, after the manner Hipparchus 
does, both in regard to the places already mentioned, and also 
to those of which Eratosthenes has given the distance from 
Hyrcania to Bactria and the countries beyond, and those from 

1 Spain and France. 

2 The Getae occupied the east of Moldavia and Bessarabia, between 
the Danube and the Dniester. The Bastarnse inhabited the north of 
Moldavia and a part of the Ukraine, 
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Colchis to the Sea of Hjrcania. These are points where we 
should not scrutinize him so narrowly as [when he describes] 
places situated in the heart of our continent, 1 or others equally 
well known ; and even these should be regarded from a geo- 
graphical rather than a geometrical point of view. Hippar- 
chus, at the end of the second book of his Commentaries on 
the Geography of Eratosthenes, having found fault with cer- 
tain statements relative to Ethiopia, tells us at the commence- 
ment of the third, that his strictures, though to a certain 
point geographical, will be mathematical for the most part. 
As for myself, I cannot find any geography there. To me 
it seems entirely mathematical ; but Eratosthenes himself 
set the example ; for he frequently runs into scientific specu- 
lations, having little to do with the subject in hand, and 
which result in vague and inexact conclusions. Thus he is 
a mathematician in geography, and in mathematics a geogra- 
pher ; and so lies open to the attacks of both parties. In this 
third book, both he and Timosthenes get such severe justice, 
that there seems nothing left for us to do ; Hipparchus is 
quite enough. 



1 The Greek has simply, KO.T& rfiv jjimpwrw, in the continent, but 
Strabo, by this expression, only meant to designate those parts of the 
continent best known and nearest to the Greeks. The other countries, 
in regard to which he pleads for some indulgence to be shown to Eratos- 
thenes, are equally in the same continent. Kramer and other editors 
suspect an error in the text here. 
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CHAPTER II. 

1. WE will now proceed to examine the statements made 
by Posidonius in his Treatise on the Ocean. This Treatise 
contains much geographical information, sometimes given in a 
manner conformable to the subject, at others too mathematical. 
It will not, therefore, be amiss to look into some of his state- 
ments, both now and afterwards, as opportunity occurs, taking 
care to confine ourselves within bounds. He deals simply 
with geography, when he tells us that the earth is spheroidal 
and the universe too, and admits the necessary consequences 
of this hypothesis, one of which is, that the earth contains 
five zones. 

2. Posidonius informs us that Parmenides was the first to 
make this division of the earth into five zones, but that he 
almost doubled the size of the torrid zone, which is situated 
between the tropics, by bringing it beyond these into the 
temperate zones. 1 But according to Aristotle the torrid zone 
is contained between the tropics, the temperate zones occupy- 
ing the whole space between the tropics and the arctic cir- 
cles. 2 Both of these divisions Posidonius justly condemns, 
for the torrid zone is properly the space rendered uninhabit- 
able by the heat. Whereas more than half of the space be- 
tween the tropics is inhabited, as we may judge by the 
Ethiopians who dwell above Egypt. The equator divides the 
whole of this space into two equal parts. Now from Syene, 

1 According to Plutarcli, both Thales and Pythagoras had divided the 
earth into five zones. Since Parmenides lived one hundred and fifty years 
after the first of these philosophers, he cannot be considered the author 
of this division. As Posidonius and Strabo estimated the breadth of the 
torrid zone at 8800 stadia, and Parmenides is said to have nearly doubled 
it, this would give 17,600 stadia, or 25 8' 34", taking this at 25 it would 
appear that Parmenides extended the torrid zone one degree beyond the 
tropics. 

2 The Arctic Circles of the ancients were not the same as ours, but 
varied for every latitude. Aristotle limited the temperate zone to those 
countries which had the constellation of the crown in their Arctic Circle, 
the brilliant star of that constellation in his time had a northern declina- 
tion of about 36 30', consequently he did not reckon that the temperate 
zone reached farther north or south than 53 and a half. We shall see 
that Strabo adopted much the same opinion, fixing the northern bounds 
of the habitable earth at 54 25' 42". Gosselin. 
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which is the limit of the summer tropic, to Meroe, there are 
5000 stadia, and thence to the parallel of the Cinnamon 
region, where the torrid zone commences, 3000 stadia. The 
whole of this distance has been measured, and it may be gone 
over either by sea or land ; the remaining'portion to the equa- 
tor is, if we adopt the measure of the earth supplied by Era- 
tosthenes, 8800 stadia. Therefore, as 16,800 is to 8800, so is 
the space comprised between the tropics to the breadth of the 
torrid zone. 

If of the more recent measurements we prefer those which 
diminish the size of the earth, such as that adopted by Posi- 
donius, which is about 180,000 stadia, 1 the torrid zone will still 
only occupy half, or rather more than half, of the space com- 
prised between the tropics ; but never an equal space. [Re- 
specting the system of Aristotle, Posidonius farther says,] 
" Since it is not every latitude which has Arctic Circles, 2 and 
even those which do possess them have not the same, how 
can any one determine by them the bounds of the temperate 
zones, which are immutable?" Nothing however is proved 
[against Aristotle] from the fact that there are not Arctic 
Circles for every latitude, since they exist for all the inhabit- 
ants of the temperate zone, on whose account alone the 
zone receives its name of temperate. But the objection that 
the Arctic Circles do not remain the same for every latitude, 
but shift their places, is excellent. 3 

3. Posidonius, who himself divides the earth into zones, tells 
us that " five is the number best suited for the explanation 
of the celestial appearances, two of these are periscii, 4 which 
reach from the poles to the point where the tropics serve for 
Arctic Circles ; two more are heteroscii, 5 which extend from 

1 For the circumference. 

2 Viz. none for those who dwell under the equator, or at the poles. 

3 Strabo's argument seems to be this. It matters but little that there 
may not be Arctic Circles for every latitude, since for the inhabitants of 
the temperate zone they do certainly exist, and these are the only people 
of whom we have any knowledge. But at the same time the objection is 
Ttnanswerable, that as these circles differ in respect to various countries, 
it is quite impossible that they can fix uniformly the limits of the temper- 
ate zone, 

4 The polar circles, where the shadow, in the summer season, travels all 
round in the twenty-four hours. 

5 Those who live north and south of the tropics, or in the temperate 
zones, and at noon have a shadow only falling one way. 
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the former lo the inhabitants of the tropics, and one between 
the tropics, which is called amphiscius, 1 but for matters re- 
lative to the earth, it is convenient to suppose two other nar- 
row zones placed under the tropics, and divided by them into 
two halves, over which [every year] for the space of a 
fortnight, the sun is vertical." 2 These zones are remarkable 
for being extremely arid and sandy, producing no vegetation 
with the exception of silphium, 3 and a parched grain somewhat 
resembling wheat. This is caused by there being no moun- 
tains to attract the clouds and produce rain, nor any rivers 
flowing 4 through the country. The consequence is that the 
various species 5 are born with woolly hair, crumpled horns, 
protruding lips, and wide nostrils ; their extremities being as 
it were gnarled. Within these zones also dwell the Ichthyo- 
phagi. 6 He further remarks, that these peculiarities are 
quite sufficient to distinguish the zones in question : those 
which are farther south having a more salubrious atmosphere, 
and being more fruitful and better supplied with water. 



CHAPTER III. 

1. POLYBITJS supposes six zones : two situated between the 
poles and the arctic circles ; two between the arctic circles 
and the tropics ; and two between the tropics which are di- 
vided by the equator. However, it appears to me that the 

1 Having at mid-day in alternate seasons the shadow falling north and 
south. 

2 Viz. Posidonius allowed for each of these small zones a breadth of 
about 30', or 350 stadia, of 700 to a degree. 

3 A plant, the juice of which was used in food and medicine. Bentley 
supposes it to be the asa-fetida, still much eaten as a relish in the East. 

4 Posidonius was here mistaken ; witness the Niger, the Senegal, the 
Gambia, &c. 

5 The expression of Strabo is so concise as to leave it extremely doubt- 
ful whether or not he meant to include the human race in his statement. 
Looking at this passage, however, in connexion with another in the 15th 
Book, we are inclined to answer the question in the affirmative. 

' Or living on fish, a name given by the Greek geographers to various 
tribes of barbarians; but it seems most frequently to a people of Gedrosia 
on the coast of the Arabian Gulf. It is probably to these that Strabo 
refers. 

VOL. I, L 
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division into five zones accords best bdth with tho order of ex- 
ternal nature and geography. With external nature, as re- 
spects the celestial phenomena, and the temperature of the 
atmosphere. With respect to the celestial phenomena, as the 
Periscii and Amphiscii are thereby divided in the best pos- 
sible manner, and it also forms an excellent line of separation 
in regard to those who behold the stars from an opposite point 
of view. 1 With respect to the temperature of the atmosphere, 
inasmuch as looked at in connexion with the sun, there are 
three main divisions, which influence in a remarkable degree 
both plants, animals, and every other animated thing, existing 
either in the air, or exposed to it, namely, excess of heat, 
want of heat, and a moderate supply of heat. In the division 
into [five] zones, each of these is correctly distinguished. 
The two frigid zones indicate the want of heat, being alike in 
the temperature of their atmosphere ; the temperate zones 
possess a moderate heat, and the remaining, or torrid zone, is 
remarkable for its excess of heat. 

The propriety of this division in regard to geography is 
equally apparent ; the object of this science being to determine 
the limits of that one of the temperate zones which we in- 
habit. To the east and west, it is true, the boundaries are 
formed by the sea, but to the north and south they are in- 
dicated by the atmosphere ; which in the middle is of a grate- 
ful temperature both to animals and plants, but on either 
side is rendered intemperate either through excess or defect 
of heat. To manifest this threefold difference, the division 
of the globe into five zones becomes necessary. In fact, 
the division of the globe, by means of the equator, into two 
hemispheres, the one northern, wherein we dwell, and the 
other southern, points to tliis threefold division, for the re- 
gions next the equator and torrid zone are uninhabitable on 
account of the heat, those next the poles on account of the 
cold, but those in the middle are mild, and fitted for the habit- 
ation of man. 

Posidonius, in placing two zones under the tropics, pays no 
regard to the reasons which influenced the division into five 
zones, nor is his division equally appropriate. It is no more 
than if he were to form his division into zones merely according 
to the [countries inhabited] by different nations, calling one 
1 Viz. the Heteroscii, or inhabitants of the temperate zones. 
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the Ethiopian, another the Scythian and Keltic, 1 and a third 
the Intermediate zone. 

2. Polybius, indeed, is wrong in bounding certain of his 
zones by the arctic circles, 2 namely, the two which lie under 
them, and the two between these and the tropics. The im- 
propriety of using shifting points to mark the limits of those 
which are fixed has been remarked before ; and we have 
likewise objected to the plan of making the tropics the 
boundary of the torrid zone. However, in dividing the 
torrid zone into two parts [Polybius] seems to have been 
influenced by no inconsiderable reason, the same which led 
us to regard the whole earth as properly divided by the equa- 
tor into two hemispheres, north and south. We at once see 
that by means of this division the torrid zone is divided into 
two parts, thus establishing a kind of uniformity ; each hemi- 
sphere consisting of three entire zones, respectively similar to 
each other. Thus this partition 3 will admit of a division 
into six zones, but the other does not allow of it at all. Sup- 
posing you cut the earth into two portions by a line drawn 
through the poles, you can find no sufficient cause for di- 
viding the eastern and western hemispheres into six zones ; 
on the other hand, five would be preferable. For since both 
the portions of the torrid zone, divided by the equator, are 
similar and contiguous to each other, it would seem, out of 
place and superfluous to separate them ; whereas the temperate 
and frigid zones respectively resemble each other, although 
lying apart. Wherefore, supposing the whole earth to con- 
sist of these two hemispheres, it is sufficient to divide them 
into five zones. If there be a temperate region under the 
equator, as Eratosthenes asserts, and is admitted by Poly- 
bius, (who adds, that it is the most elevated part ot tue 
earth, 4 and consequently subject to the drenching rains occa- 

1 The ancients named the people of southern Africa, Ethiopians ; those 
of the north of Asia and Europe, Scythians ; and those of the north -"west o: 
Europe, Kelts. 

2 That is, by arctic circles which differed in respect to various lati- 
tudes. 'See Book ii. chap. ii. 2, p. 144. 

3 Viz. The partition of the earth into two hemispheres, by means 01 
the equator. 

4 Gosselin concludes from this that Eratosthenes and Polybius gave tc 
the earth the form of a spheroid flattened at the poles. Other philoso- 
phers supposed it was elongated at the poles, and flattened at the equator. 

1 2 
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sioned by the monsoons bringing up from the north innumer- 
able clouds, which discharge themselves on the highest lands,) 
it would be better to suppose this a third narrow temperate 
zone, than to extend the two temperate zones within the 
circles of the tropics. This supposition is supported by the 
statements of Posidonius, that the course of the sun, whether 
in the ecliptic, or from east to west, appears most rapid in 
the region [of which we are speaking], because the rotations 
of that luminary are performed with a speed increased in 
proportion to the greater size of the circle. 1 

3. Posidonius blames Polybius for asserting that the region 
of the earth, situated under the equator, is the highest, since 
a spherical body being equal all round, no part can be de- 
scribed as high ; and as to mountainous districts, there are 
none under the equator, it is on the contrary a flat country, 
about the same level as the sea ; as for the rains which swell 
the Nile, they descend from the mountains of Ethiopia. Al- 
thoftgh advancing this, he afterwards seems to adopt the other 
opinion, for he says that he fancies there may be mountains 
under the equator, around which the clouds assembling from 
both of the temperate zones, produce violent rains. Here is 
one manifest contradiction; again, in stating that the land 
under the equator is mountainous, another contradiction ap- 
pears. For they say that the ocean is confluent, how then 
can they place mountains in the midst of it ? unless they 
mean to saj r that there are islands. However, whether such 
le the fact does not lie within the province of geography to 
determine, the inquiry would better be left to him who makes 
the ocean in particular his study. 

4. Posidonius, in speaking of those who have sailed round 
Africa, tells us that Herodotus was of opinion that some of those 
sent out by Darius actually performed this enterprise ; 2 and 

1 Gosselin justly observes that this passage, which is so concise as to 
appear doubtful to some, is properly explained by a quotation from Ge- 
minus, which states the arguments adduced by Polybius for believing that 
there was a temperate region within the torrid zones. 

2 Strabo seems to confound the account ( Herodotus iv. 44) of the ex- 
pedition sent by Darius round southern Persia and Arabia with the cir- 
cumnavigation of Libya, (Herod, iv. 42,) which Necho II. confided to 
the Phoenicians about 600 B. c., commanding them distinctly " to return 
t<> Egypt through the passage of the Pillars of Hercules." See Humboldt'a 
Cosmos, ii. 488, note, Bohii's edition. 
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that Heraclides of Pontus, in a certain dialogue, introduces 
one of the Magi presenting himself to Gelon, 1 and declaring 
that he had performed this voyage ; but he remarks that this 
wants proof. He also narrates how a certain Eudoxus of 
Cyzicus, 2 sent with sacrifices and oblations to the Corean 
games, 3 travelled into Egypt in the reign of Euergetes II. ; 4 
and being a learned man, and much interested in the pecu- 
liarities of different countries, he made interest with the king 
and his ministers on the subject, but especially for exploring 
the Nile. It chanced that a certain Indian was brought to the 
king by the [coast J-guard of the Arabian Gulf. They reported 
that they had found him in a ship, alone, and half dead : but 
that they neither knew who he was, nor where he came from, 
as he spoke a language they could not understand. He was 
placed in the hands of preceptors appointed to teach him the 
Greek language. On acquiring which, he related how he had 
started from the coasts of India, but lost his course, and 
reached Egypt alone, all his companions having perished with 
hunger ; but that if he were restored to his country he would 
point out to those sent with him by the king, the route by sea 
to India. Eudoxus was of the number thus sent. He set 
sail with a good supply of presents, and brought back with 
him in exchange aromatics and precious stones, some of which 
the Indians collect from amongst the pebbles of the rivers, 
others they dig out of the earth, where they have been formed 
by the moisture, as crystals are formed with us. 5 

[He fancied that he had made his fortune], however, he 
was greatly deceived, for Euergetes took possession of the 
whole treasure. On the death of that prince, his widow, 
Cleopatra, 6 assumed the reins of government, and Eudoxus 
was again despatched with a richer cargo than before. On 

1 Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse, flourished towards the end of the fifth 
century before Christ. 

a The ruins of this city still preserve the name of Cyzik. It was 
situated on the peninsula of Artaki, on the south of the Sea of Marmora. 

3 Games in honour of Proserpine, or Cora. 

* Ptolemy VII., king of Egypt, also styled Euergetes II.; he is more 
commonly known by the surname of Physcon. His reign commenced 
B. c. 170. 

5 The ancients believed that crystals consisted of water which had been 
frozen by excessive cold, and remained congealed for centuries. Vide 
Pliny, lib. xxxvii. c. 9. 

* Cleopatra, besides being the wife, was also the niece of Ptolemy, 
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his journey back, he was carried by the winds above Ethi- 
opia, and being thrown on certain [unknown] regions, he 
conciliated the inhabitants by presents of grain, wine, and 
cakes of pressed figs, articles which they were without ; 
receiving in exchange a supply of water, and guides for the 
journey. He also wrote down several words of their lan- 
guage, and having found the end of a prow, with a horse 
carved on it, which he was told formed part of the wreck 
of a vessel coming from the west, he took it with him, and 
proceeded on his homeward course. He arrived safely in 
Egypt, where no longer Cleopatra, but her son, 1 ruled ; but 
he was again stripped of every thing on the accusation of 
having appropriated to his own uses a large portion of the 
merchandise sent out. 

However, he carried the prow into the market-place, and 
exhibited it to the pilots, who recognised it as being come 
from Grades. 2 The merchants [of that place]} employing 
large vessels, but the lesser traders small ships, which they 
style horses, from the figures of that animal borne on the 
prow, and in which they go out fishing around Maurusia, 3 as 
far as the Lixus. 4 Some of the pilots professed to recognise 
the prow as that of a vessel which had sailed beyond the river 
Lixus, but had not returned. 5 

From this Eudoxus drew the conclusion, that it was possi- 
ble to circumnavigate Libya; he therefore returned home, 
and having collected together the whole of his substance, set 
out on his travels. First he visited Dicasarchia, 6 and then 
Marseilles, and afterwards traversed the whole coast as far as 
Gades. Declaring his enterprise everywhere as he journeyed, 
he gathered money sufficient to equip a great ship, and two 
boats, resembling those used by pirates. On board these he 
placed singing girls, physicians, and artisans of various kinds, 

being the offspring of his former wife, whom he had divorced, by her 
former marriage -with Philometor. 

1 Ptolemy VIII. was nominally king, but his mother Cleopatra still 
held most of the real authority in her hands. 2 Cadiz. 

3 Western Mauritania, the modern kingdom of Fez. 

4 This river is now named Lucos, and its moiith, which is about 30 
leagues distant from Cadiz, is called Larais or Larache. 

5 Humboldt, Cosmos ii. 489, note, mentions the remains of a ship of 
the Red Sea having been brought to the coast of Crete by westerly currents* 

9 Pozzuolo, close by Naples. 
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and launching into open sea, was carried toAvards India by 
steady westerly winds. 1 However, they who accompanied 
him becoming wearied with the voyage, steered their course 
towards land, but much against his will, as he dreaded the 
force of the ebb and flow. What he feared actually occurred. 
The ship grounded, but gently, so that it did not break up at 
once, but fell to pieces gradually, the goods and much of the 
timber of the ship being saved. With these he built a third 
vessel, closely resembling a ship of fifty oars, and continuing 
his voyage, came amongst a people who spoke the same lan- 
guage as that some words of which he had on a former occa- 
sion committed to writing. He further discovered, that they 
were men of the same stock as those other Ethiopians, and 
also resembled those of the kingdom of Bogus. 2 However, 
he abandoned his [intended] voyage to India, and returned 
home. On his voyage back he observed an uninhabited island, 
well watered and wooded, and carefully noted its position. 
Having reached Maurusia in safety, he disposed of his ves- 
sels, and travelled by land to the court of Bogus. He recom- 
mended that sovereign to undertake an expedition thither. 

This, however, was prevented on account of the fear of the 
[king's] advisers, lest the district should chance to expose them 
to treachery, by making known a route by which foreigners 
might come to attack them. Eudoxus, however, became aware, 
that although it was given out that he was himself to be sent 
on this proposed expedition, the real intent was to aban- 
don him on some desert island. He therefore fled to the 
Roman territory, and passed thence into Iberia. Again, he 
equipped two vessels, one round and the other long, furnished 
with fifty oars, the latter framed for voyaging in the high seas, 
the other for coasting along the shores. He placed on board 
agricultural implements, seed, and builders, and hastened on 
the same voyage, determined, if it should prove too long, to 
winter on the island he had before observed, sow his seed, 

1 Gosselin observes, that this steady westerly wind, so far from carry- 
ing him towards India, would be entirely adverse to him in coasting along 
Africa, and doubling Cape Bojador ; and infers from hence that Eudoxus 
never really went that expedition, and that Strabo himself was ignorant 
of the true position of Africa. 

2 A name common to many sovereigns of the different parts of Mauri- 
tania ; the king Bogus, or Bocchus, here spoken of, governed the king- 
dom of Fez. 
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atid having reaped the harvest, complete the expedition lie 
had intended from the beginning. 

5. " Thus far," says Posidonius, " I have followed the history 
of Eudoxus. What happened afterwards is probably known 
to the people of Gades and Iberia ;" "but," says he, "all these 
things only demonstrate more clearly the fact, that the in- 
habited earth is entirely surrounded by the ocean." 

" By no continent fettered in, 
But boundless in its flow, and free from soil." 

Posidonius is certainly a most strange writer ; he considers 
that the voyage of the Magus, 1 related by Heraclides, wants 
sufficient evidence, and also the account given by Herodotus 
of those sent out [to explore] by Darius. But this Bergaean 2 
nonsense, either the coinage of his own brain, or of some other 
story-teller, in whom he trusts, he pretends to be worthy of 
our belief. But in the first place, what is there credible in this 
tale of the Indian missing his way ? The Arabian Gulf, which 
resembles a river, is narrow, and in length is from 5000 to 
10,000 stadia up to its mouth, where it is narrowest of all. It 
is not likely that the Indians in their voyage out would have en- 
tered this Gulf by mistake. The extreme narrowness of the 
mouth must have warned them of their error. And if they en- 
tered it voluntarily, then there was no excuse for introducing 
the pretext of mistake and uncertain winds. And how did they 
suffer all of themselves but one to perish through hunger ? And 
how was it that this surviver was able to manage the ship, which 
could not have been a small one either, fitted as it was for 
traversing such vast seas ? What must have been his apti- 
tude in learning the language of the country, and thus being 
able to persuade the king of his competence, as leader of the 
expedition ? And how came it that Euergetes was in want of 
such guides, so many being already acquainted with this sea ? 
How was it that he who was sent by the inhabitants of Cy- 
zicus to carry libations and sacrifices, should forsake his city 
and sail for India ? How was it that so great an affair was 

1 Round Africa. 

2 A term by which incredible narrations were designated. It owes its 
origin to Antiphanes, a writer born at Berge, a city of Thrace, and famous 
for trumping up false and auld-world stories. Bpyafj>, was a pro- 
verbial and polite term for lying. 
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intrusted to him? And how came it that on his return, after 
being deprived of every thing contrary to expectation, and 
disgraced, a yet larger cargo of goods was intrusted to him ? 
And when he had again returned into Ethiopia, what cause 
induced him to write down the words, or to inquire whence 
came the portion of the prow of the boat ? For to learn that 
it was a ship of some sailing from the west, would have been 
no information to him, as he himself would have to sail from the 
west on his voyage back. When, on his return to Alexandria, 
he was detected in having appropriated to himself much of 
the merchandise, how came it that he was not punished, but 
allowed to go about interrogating the pilots, and exhibiting 
his bit of prow ? And that one of these fellows actually re- 
cognised the relic, is it not delicious ! Eudoxus too believed it, 
this is still richer ; and inspired by the hope, hastens home, 
and then starts on a voyage beyond the Pillars of Hercules ! 
But he could never have left Alexandria without a pass- 
port, still less after having stolen the royal property. To set 
sail on the sly was impossible, as the port and every other 
exit was kept by a numerous guard, which still exists, as we 
very well know who have lived in Alexandria for a long time, 
although it is not so strict since the Romans have had posses- 
sion, but under the kings the guards were infinitely more alert. 
But allowing that he reached Gades, that he there constructed 
ships, and sailed thence with quite a royal fleet, when his vessel 
was shattered, by what means was he able to construct a third 
boat in a desert land ? And when, being again on his voyage, he 
found that the Ethiopians of the West spoke the same language 
as those of the East, how came it that he, so proud of his 
travelling propensities, forgot the completion of his voyage, 
when he must have had so good an expectation that there 
was but little now left unexplored, but relinquishing these 
prospects, set his mind on the expedition being undertaken 
by Bogus ? How did he become acquainted with the snare 
spread for him by that king ? And what advantage would 
have accrued to Bogus by making away with the man, rather 
than by dismissing him ? When Eudoxus learned the plot 
against himself, what means had he to escape to safer quar- 
ters ? It is true that not one of these situations was actually 
impossible, but still they were diflicult circumstances, such as 
one rarely escapes from by any prosperous fortune. How- 
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ever, lie always came off with good luck, notwithstanding he 
was never out of danger. Besides this, how did it happen, that 
having escaped from Bogus, he was not afraid to sail round 
Africa a second time, with all the requisites for taking up his 
abode on the island ? All this too closely resembles the false- 
hoods of Pytheas, Euhemerus, and Antiphanes. They how- 
ever may be pardoned ; for their only aim was that of the 
juggler. But who can forgive a demonstrator and philoso- 
pher, and one too striving to be at the head of their order ? it 
is really too bad ! 

6. However, he is right in attributing to earthquakes and 
other similar causes, which we also have enumerated, the 
risings, slips, and changes which at various periods come over 
the earth. He did well, too, in citing the opinion of Plato, 
"that the tradition concerning the Island of Atlantis might 
be received as something more than a mere fiction, it having 
been related by Solon on the authority of the Egyptian priests, 
that this island, almost as large as a continent, was formerly 
in existence, although now it had disappeared." Posidonius 
thinks it better to quote this than to say, " He who brought it 
into existence can also cause it to disappear, as the poet did 
the wall of the Achivi." 1 He (Posidonius) is also of opinion 
that the emigration of the Cimbrians and other kindred races 
from their native territory, was gradual, and occasioned by 
the inundation of the sea, and by no means a sudden move- 
ment. 2 He supposes that the length of the inhabited_earth is 
about 70,000 stadia, being the half of the whole circle on 
which it is taken ; so that, says he, starting from the west, 
one might, aided by a continual east wind, reach India in so 
many thousand stadia. 

7. Next he undertakes to find fault with those who gave 

1 The wall mentioned in Iliad, vii. 436, et seq. Gosselin says that 
in the time of Aristotle the commentators of the Iliad, having vainly 
sought for the ruins or other traces of the wall, the Philosopher came 
to the conclusion that the wall was altogether a fiction of Homer's. 
Strabo speaks further on this subject in the 13th Book. 

2 As the above assertion is at variance with the statement of Strabo, 
in his 7th Book, concerning Posidonius's views on this subject, it seems 
probable that the passage as it stands is corrupt. It is more likely 
Strabo wrote, " It is the opinion of Posidonius that the emigration of the 
Cimbrians and other kindred races from their native territory was not 
occasioned by an inundation of the sea, since their departure took place 
at various times." 
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to the continents their present division, instead of marking 
them out by lines drawn parallel to the equator, by which 
means the different animals, plants, and temperatures would 
have been distinguished, according as they approached the 
frigid or the torrid zones ; so that each continent would have 
formed a kind of zone. Afterwards, however, he overturns 
and gives up altogether this view, bestowing every commend- 
ation on the existing system, and thus making his argument 
altogether worthless and of no avail. In fact, the va- 
rious arrangements [of a country] are not the result of pre- 
meditation, any more than the diversities of nations or lan- 
guages ; they all depend on circumstances and chance. Arts, 
forms of government, and modes of life, arising from certain 
[internal] springs, flourish under whatever climate they may 
be situated ; climate, however, has its influence, and therefore 
while some peculiarites are due to the nature of the country, 
others are the result of institutions and education. It is not 
owing to the nature of the country, but rather to their educa- 
tion, that the Athenians cultivate eloquence, while the Lace- 
daemonians do not ; nor yet the Thebans, who are nearer still. 
Neither are the Babylonians and Egyptians philosophers by 
nature, but by reason of their institutions and education. In 
like manner the excellence of horses, oxen, and other animals, 
results not alone from the places where they dwell, but also 
from their breeding. Posidonius confounds all these distinc- 
tions. 

In praising the division of the continents as it now stands,, 
he advances as an argument the difference between the In- 
dians and the Ethiopians of Libya, the former being more 
robust, and less dried by the heat of the climate. It is on this 
account that Homer, who includes them all under the title of 
Ethiopians, describes them as being separated into two divi- 
sions, 

" These eastward situate, those toward the -west." 1 

[Crates], to support his hypothesis, supposes another inhabited 
earth, of which Homer certainly knew nothing ; and says that 
the passage ought to be read thus, " towards the descending 
sun," viz. when having passed the meridian, it begins to de- 
cline. 

Odyssey i. 23, 
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8. First, then, the Ethiopians next Egypt are actually se- 
parated into two divisions j one part being in Asia, the other 
in Libya, otherwise there is no distinction between them. But 
it was not on this account that Homer divided the Ethiopians, 
nor yet because he was acquainted with the physical supe- 
riority of the Indians, (for it is not probable that Homer had 
the slightest idea of the Indians, since, according to the asser- 
tion of Eudoxus, Euergetes was both ignorant of India, and of 
the voyage thither,) but his division rather resulted from the 
cause we formerly mentioned. We have shown that as for 
the alteration of Crates, it makes no difference whether it be 
read so or not. Posidonius, however, says that it does make 
a difference, and would be better altered into "towards the 
descending [sun]." But in what can this be said to differ 
from " towards the west," since the whole section of the he- 
misphere west of the meridian is styled " the west," not only 
the mere semicircle of the horizon. This is manifested by the 
following expression of Aratus, 

" Where the extremities of the west and east blend together." * 

However, if the reading of Posidonius be preferable to that of 
Crates, any one may likewise claim for it a superiority over 
that of Aristarchus, So much for Posidonius. There are, how- 
ever, many particulars relating to Geography, which we shall 
bring under discussion ; others relating to Physics, which 
must be examined elsewhere, or altogether disregarded ; for 
he is much too fond of imitating Aristotle's propensity for 
diving into causes, a subject which we [Stoics] scrupulously 
avoid, simply because of the extreme darkness in which all 
causes are enveloped. 



CHAPTER IV. 

1. POLTBITJS, in his Chorography of Europe, tells us that it is 
not his intention to examine the writings of the ancient geo- 
graphers, but the statements of those who have criticised them, 

1 Aratus, who lived about B. c. 270, was the author of two Greek 
astronomical poems, called Qaivojitva and Atoenj/xsia. It is from the 
former of these that the above quotation is taken. Aratus, Phsnom. v. 61. 
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such as Dicaearchus, Eratosthenes, (who was the last of those 
who [in his time] had laboured on geography,) and Pytheas, 
by whom many have been deceived. It is this last writer 
who states that he travelled all over Britain on foot, and that 
the island is above 40,000 stadia in circumference. It is like- 
wise he who describes Thule and other neighbouring places, 
where, according to him, neither earth, water, nor air exist, 
separately, but a sort of concretion of all these, resembling 
marine sponge, in which the earth, the sea, and all things 
were suspended, thus forming, as it were, a link to unite the 
whole together. It can neither be travelled over nor sailed 
through. As for the substance, he affirms that he has beheld 
it with his own eyes ; the rest, he reports on the authority of 
others. So much for the statements of PytheaSj who tells us, 
besides, that after he had returned thence, he traversed the 
whole coasts of Europe from Gades to the Don. 

2. Polybius asks, " How is it possible that a private indi- 
vidual, and one too in narrow circumstances, could ever have 
performed such vast expeditions by sea and land ? And how 
could Eratosthenes, who hesitates whether he may rely on his 
statements in general, place such entire confidence in what 
that writer narrates concerning Britain, Gades, and Iberia ? " 
says he, " it would have been better had Eratosthenes trusted 
, to the Messenian l rather than to this writer. The former 

1 Evemerus, or Euhemerus, a Sicilian author of the time of Alexander 
the Great and his immediate successors, and a native of Messina. He ia 
said to have sailed down the Red Sea and round the southern coasts of 
Asia to a very great distance, until he came to an island called Panchaea. 
After his return from this voyage, he wrote a work entitled 'lepa 'Ava- 
ypa(j>r), which consisted of at least nine books. The title of this " Sacred 
History," as we may call it, was taken from the dvaypa<j>ai, or the in- 
scriptions on columns and walls, which existed in great numbers in the 
temples of Greece ; and Euhemerus chose it, because he pretended to have 
derived his information from public documents of that kind, which he 
had discovered in his travels, especially in the island of Panchsea. The 
work contained accounts of the several gods, whom Euhemerus represented 
as having originally been men who had distinguished themselves either 
as warriors, kings, inventors, or benefactors of mankind, and who, after 
their death, were worshipped as gods by the grateful people. This book, 
which seems to have been written in a popular style, must have been 
very attractive ; for all the fables of mythology were dressed up in it as 
so many true narratives ; and many of the subsequent historians adopted 
his mode of dealing with myths, or at least followed in his track, as we 
find to be the case with Polybius and Dionysius. Vide Smith. 
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merely pretends to have sailed into one [unknown] country, 
viz. Panchgea, but the latter, that he has visited the whole of 
the north of Europe as far as the ends of the earth ; which 
statement, even had it been made by Mercury, we should not 
have believed. Nevertheless Eratosthenes, who terms Euhe- 
merus a Bergsean, gives credit to Pytheas, although even 
Dicasarchus would not believe him." 

This argument, " although even Dicsearchus would not be- 
lieve him," is ridiculous, just as if Eratosthenes ought to take 
for his standard a writer whom Polybius is himself for ever 
complaining of. 1 

The ignorance of Eratosthenes respecting the western and 
northern portions of Europe, we have before remarked. But 
both he and Dicasarchus must be pardoned for this, as neither 
of them were personally familiar with those localities. But 
how can one excuse Polybius and Posidonius ? especially Po- 
lybius, who treats as mere hearsay what Eratosthenes and 
Dicsearchus report concerning the distances of various places ; 
and many other matters, about which, though he blames them, 
he is not himself free from error. Dicsearchus states that 
there are 10,000 stadia from the Peloponnesus to the Pillars, 
and something above this number from the Peloponnesus to. 
the recess of the Adriatic. 2 He supposes 3000 stadia between 
the Peloponnesus and the Strait of Sicily ; thus there would 
remain 7000 between the Strait of Sicily and the Pillars. 3 

" I will not inquire," says Polybius, " whether the statement 
concerning the 3000 stadia is correct or not, but 7000 stadia 

1 Every one will observe, that this criticism of Strabo is entirely gra- 
tuitous and captious. Polybius cites Dicsearchus as a most credulous 
writer, but states that even he would not believe Pytheas : how then 
could so distinguished a writer as Eratosthenes put faith in his non- 
sense ? 

2 On the contrary, the distance in a right line from Cape Tenarum, off 
the Peloponnesus, to the recess of the Adriatic Gulf, is only about half 
the distance from the Peloponnesus to the Pillars of Hercules. This 
mistake of Dicasarchus is a proof of the very slight acquaintance the 
Greeks could have had with the western portions of the Mediterranean, 
in his time, about 320 years before the Christian era. 

3 Literally, " He assigns 3000 to the interval which stretches towards 
the Pillars as far as the Strait, and 7000 from the Strait to the Pillars." 
The distance from Cape Tenarum to the Strait of Messina is in pro- 
portion to the distance from the Strait of Messina to Gibraltar, about 
3 to 10, not 3 to " as given by Dicaearchus. 
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is not the correct measure [from the Strait of Messina to the 
Pillars of Hercules], whether taken along the sea-shore, or 
right across the sea. The coast closely resembles an obtuse 
angle, one side reaching to the Strait of Sicily, the other to 
the Pillars, the vertex being Narbonne. Now let a triangle 
be constructed, having for its base a right line drawn through 
the sea, and its sides forming the aforementioned angle. The 
side reaching from the Strait of Sicily to Narbonne is above 
11,200 stadia, while the other is below 8000. Now the great- 
est distance from Europe to Libya, across the Tyrrhenian 
Sea, 1 is not above 3000 stadia, and across the Sea of Sar- 
dinia 2 it is less still. But supposing that it too is 3000 stadia, 
add to this 2000 stadia, the depth of the bay at Narbonne 
as a perpendicular from the vertex to the base of the obtuse- 
angled triangle. It will, then, be clear even to the geo- 
metrical powers of a child, that the entire coast from the Strait 
of Sicily to the Pillars, does not exceed by more than 500 
stadia the right line drawn across the sea ; adding to these 
the 3000 stadia from the Peloponnesus to the Strait of Sicily, 
the whole taken together will give a straight line 3 above 
double the length assigned by Dicaearchus; and, according to 
his system, you must add in addition to these the stadia at the 
recess of the Adriatic." 

3. True, dear Polybius, (one might say,) this error [of Di- 
csearchus] is manifested by the proof which you yourself 
have given when you inform us that from the Peloponnesus 
to Leucas 4 there are 700 stadia; from thence to Corcyra 5 the 
same number ; and the same number again from Corcyra to 
the Ceraunian Mountains; 6 and from the Ceraunian Moun- 
tains to lapygia, 7 following the coast of Illyria on the right, 
6150 stadia. 8 But the statement of Dicasarchus, that the 

1 That part of the Mediterranean which lies on the coast of Italy, 
from the mouth of the Arno to Naples. 

2 The sea which washes the western coast of Sardinia. 

3 Viz. from the Peloponnesus to the Pillars of Hercules. 

4 Santa Maura, an island in the Ionian Sea. 5 Corfu. 

8 The mountains of Chimera, forming the Cape della Linguetta on the 
coast of Albania. 

7 The maritime portion of Liburnia, comprised between the coasts of 
Dalmatia and Istria. It is now comprehended in the district of Murlaka. 

8 In all 8250 stadia. 
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distance from the Strait of Sicily to the Pillars is 7000 stadia, 
and also your view of the matter, are both of them equally 
incorrect. For almost every one is agreed that the distance 
measured straight across the sea is 12,000 stadia, and this co- 
incides with the received calculation of the length of the in- 
habited earth, which is estimated at above 70,000 stadia ; the 
western portion of this from the Gulf of Issus l to the ex- 
treme western point of Iberia is little less than 30,000 stadia, 
and is thus calculated : from the Gulf of Issus to Rhodes 500C 
stadia ; from thence to Cape Salmonium, 2 which forms the 
eastern extremity of Crete, 1000 ; the length of Crete to 
Criu-metopon 3 above 2000 ; thence to Cape Pachynus 4 in 
Sicily 4500, and from Pachynus to the Strait of Sicily above 
1000 stadia; the run from the Strait to the Pillars 12,000- 
and lastly, from the Pillars to the extremity of the said pro- 
montory 5 of Iberia, about 3000 stadia. 6 

In addition to this, the perpendicular 7 is not correct, sup- 
posing it true that Narbonne lies under almost the same pa- 
rallel as Marseilles, and that this latter place is under the 
same parallel as Byzantium ; which is the opinion of Hippar- 
chus. Now the line drawn across the sea lies under the same 
parallel as the Strait [of the Pillars] and Rhodes ; and the dis- 
tance from Rhodes to Byzantium, which both lie under the same 
meridian, is estimated at about 5000 stadia; to which the 
above-mentioned perpendicular ought to be equal. But since 
they say that from the recess of the Galatic Gulf, the great- 
est distance across the sea from Europe to Libya is 500C 
stadia, it seems to me that either there is some error in this 
statement, or that at this point Libya must incline very much 
to the north, and so come under the same parallel as the Pil- 
lars. Polybius is likewise mistaken in telling us that this 
said perpendicular terminates close to Sardinia ; for instead 
of being alose to Sardinia, it is far west thereof, having 
almost the whole of the sea of Liguria 8 between it and that 

1 Issus, now Aias, a town of Cilicia on the confines of Syria, famous 
for the battle between Alexander the Great and Darius, in consequence 
of which it was called Nicopolis. 

2 Salamoni. 3 Cape Krio. 

4 Cape Passaro. 5 Cape St. Vincent. 

Total 28,500 stadia. 7 Spoken of by Polybius. 

The Gulf of Genoa. 
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island. Besides this he makes the length of the sea-coast too 
great ; but this [error] is not so considerable fas the two 
preceding]. 

4. After this Polybius proceeds to set right the mistakes of 
Eratosthenes. In this he is sometimes successful ; at others 
his corrections are for the worse. For example, Eratos- 
thenes gives 300 stadia from Ithaca to Corcyra ; Poly- 
bius makes it above 900. From Epidamnus to Thessa- 
lonica Eratosthenes allows 900 stadia ; Polybius says above 
2000. In these instances he is correct. But where Era- 
tosthenes states that from Marseilles to the Pillars there 
are 7000 stadia, and from the Pyrenees [to the same place] 
6000, and Polybius alters this to more than 9000 from Mar- 
seilles, and little less than 8000 from the Pyrenees, 1 he is 
quite mistaken, and not so near to the truth as Eratos- 
thenes. For all are now agreed that, barring the indirect- 
ness of the roads, the whole length of Iberia is not more 
than 6000 stadia 2 from the Pyrenees to its western limits; 
notwithstanding Polybius gives 8000 stadia for the length 
of the river Tagus, from its source to its outlets, and this 
in a straight line without any reference to its sinuosities, 
which in fact never enter into the geographical estimate, 
although the sources of the Tagus are above 1000 stadia from 
the Pyrenees. His remark is quite correct, that Eratosthenes 
knew little about Iberia, and on this account sometimes 
makes conflicting statements concerning it. He tells us, for 
example, that the portion of this country situated on the sea- 
coast as far as Gades is inhabited by G-alatae, 3 who possess 
western Europe as far as Gades ; nevertheless, in his account 
of Iberia he seems quite to have forgotten this, and makes 
no mention of these Galatee whatever. 

5. Again, however, Polybius makes an incorrect assertion, 
in stating that the whole length of Europe is unequal to that 
of Africa and Asia taken together. He tells us " that the en- 

1 These measures are taken along the coast, in stadia of 700 to a de- 
gree. Of these, from Marseilles to Gibraltar there are 9300, and from 
file ancient promontory of Pyrenseum to Gibraltar 7380. Consequently 
the corrections of Polybius were neither inaccurate nor uncalled for. 

2 These 6000 stadia, taken in a direct line, are just the distance from 
Cape St. Vincent to the chain of the Pyrenees. 

3 Kelts. 
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trance at the Pillars corresponds in direction to the equinoctial 
west, and that the Don flows from the summer rising, con- 
sequently the length of Europe is less than that of Asia and 
Africa taken together by the space between the summer rising l 
and the equinoctial rising, 2 since Asia occupies the eastern 
portion of the northern semicircle. Now, in addition to 
the obscurity which Polybius throws over subjects which 
might have been simply stated, it is false that the river 
Don flows from the summer rising. For all who are ac- 
quainted with these localities inform us that this river flows 
from the north into the Maeotis, so that the mouth of the 
river lies under the same meridian as that of the Maeotis ; 
and so in fact does the whole river as far as is known. 3 

6. Equally unworthy of credit is the statement of those 
who tell us, that the Don rises in the vicinity of the Danube, 
and flows from the west ; they do not remember that between 
these are the Dniester, the Dnieper, and the Bog, all great 
rivers, which flow [into the Euxine Sea] ; one runs parallel to 
the Danube, the other two to the Don. Now if at the present 
day we are ignorant of the sources both of the Dniester, and also 
of the Dnieper and Bog, the regions farther north must cer- 
tainly be still less known. It is therefore a fictitious and 
idle assertion, that the Don crosses these rivers, and then 
turns northward on its way to discharge itself into the 
Masotis, it being well known that the outlets to this river are 
in the most northern and eastern portions of the lake. 4 

No less idle is the statement which has also been advanced;, 
that the Don, after crossing the Caucasus, flows northward; 
and then turns towards the Maeotis. 5 No one, however, [with 
the exception of Polybius,] made this river flow from the east- 
If such were its course, our best geographers would nevei 

1 The rising of the sun in summer. 2 The east. 

* This is an error into which Strabo fell with most of the ancient geo- 
graphers. The course of the Don certainly hegins from the north, but 
afterwards it turns eastward, and then suddenly shifts to the west. Sc 
that its entire course as known in the time of Strabo, differed from the 
Talus Masotis and Sea of Azof by about 9 degrees of longitude. Polybius 
is here more exact than Strabo. 
.'. 4 Palus Mteotis. 

s This was the opinion of Theophanes of Mytilene, who followed Pom- 
pey in his expeditions to the East. The Caucasus here mentioned is that 
which bounds Georgia in the north, and from whence the modern river 
Kuban (the Vardanus of Poinpcy) takes its rise. This river does incline 
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have told us that its direction was contrary to that of the 
Nile, and, so to speak, diametrically opposite thereto, as if the 
course of both rivers lay under the same meridian. 

7. Further, the length of the inhabited earth is measured 
on a line parallel with the equator, as it is in this direction 
that its greatest length lies : in the same way with respect 
to each of the continents, we must take their length as it lies 
between two meridians. The measure of these lengths con- 
sists of a certain number of stadia, which we obtain either 
by going over the places themselves, or roads or ways parallel 
thereto. Polybius abandons this method, and adopts the new 
way of taking the segment of the northern semicircle com- 
prised between the summer rising and the equinoctial rising. 
But no one ought to calculate by variable rules or measures 
in determining the length of fixed distances : nor yet should 
he make use of the phenomena of the heavens, which appear 
different when observed from different points, for distances 
which have their length determined by themselves and re- 
main unchanged. The length of a country never varies, 
but depends upon itself; whereas, the equinoctial rising and 
setting, and the summer and winter rising and setting, de- 
pend not on themselves, but on our position [with respect 
to them]. As we shift from place to place, the equinoctial 
rising and setting, and the winter and summer rising and 
setting, shift with us ; but the length of a continent always 
remains the same. To make the Don and the Nile the bounds 
of these continents, is nothing out of the way, but it is some- 
thing strange to employ for this purpose the equinoctial rising 
and the summer rising. 

8. Of the many promontories formed by Europe, a better de- 
scription is given by Polybius than by Eratosthenes ; but even 
his is not sufficient. Eratosthenes only names three ; one at 
the Pillars of Hercules, where Iberia is situated ; a second at 
the Strait of Sicily, and containing Italy ; the third termin- 
ated by the Cape of Malea, 1 comprising all the countries situ- 
ated between the Adriatic, the Euxine, and the Don. The 
two former of these Polybius describes in the same manner 

slightly to the north, and afterwards turns westward in its course to the 
Palus Maeotis. It is possible that some confusion between this river and 
the Don gave occasion to the belief that the latter rose in the Caucasus. 
1 Cape Malio, in the Morea. See also Humboldt's Cosmos ii. 482. 

K 2 
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as Eratosthenes, but the third, which is equally terminated 
by the Cape of Malea 1 and Cape Sunium, 2 [he makes to] 
comprehend the whole of Greece, Illyria, and some portion 
of Thrace. [He supposes] a fourth, containing the Thracian 
Chersonesus and the countries contiguous to the Strait, 3 be- 
twixt Sestos and Abydos. This is occupied by the Thracians. 
Also a fifth, about the Kimmerian Bosphorus and the mouth 
of the Mseotis. Let us allow [to Polybius] his two former 
[promontories], they are clearly distinguished by unmistake- 
able bays; the first by the bay between Calpe 4 and the Sacred 
Promontory 5 where Gades 6 is situated, as also by the sea 
between the Pillars and Sicily; the second 7 by the latter sea 
and the Adriatic, 8 although it may be objected that the ex- 
tremity of lapygia, 9 being a promontory in itself, causes 
Italy to have a double cape. But as for the remaining [pro- 
montories of Polybius], they are plainly much more irregular, 
and composed of many parts, and require some other division- 
So likewise his plan of dividing [Europe] into six parts, 
similar to that of the promontories, is liable to objection. 

However, we will set to rights each of these errors sepa- 
rately, as we meet with them, as well as the other blunders 
into which he has fallen in his description of Europe, and the 
journey round Africa. For the present we think that we have 
sufficiently dwelt on those of our predecessors whom we have 
thought proper to introduce as testimonies in our behalf, that 
both in the matter of correction and addition we had ample 
cause to undertake the present work. 

1 Cape Malio. Gosselin is of opinion that some omission has occurred 
in this passage, and proposes to substitute the following: "The two 
former of these Polybius describes in the same manner as Eratosthenes, 
but he subdivides the third. He comprehends within Cape Malea all 
the Peloponnesus; within Cape Sunium the whole of Greece, Illyria, 
and a part of Thrace." 

2 Cape Colonna. 3 The Strait of the Dardanelles. 

* The Rock of Gibraltar. * Cape St. Vincent. 9 Cadiz* 
7 The Italian Promontory. 8 The Gulf of Venice. 

Capo di Leucat 
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CHAPTEE V. 

1. AFTER these criticisms on the writers who have pre- 
ceded us, we must now confine our attention to the ful- 
filment of our promise. We start with a maxim we laid 
down at the commencement, that whoever undertakes to 
write a Chorography, should receive as axioms certain phy- 
sical and mathematical propositions, and frame the rest of 
his work in accordance with, and in full reliance on, these 
principles. We have already stated [our opinion], that 
neither builder nor architect could build house or city pro- 
perly and as it ought to be, unless acquainted with the clima 
of the place, its position in respect to celestial appearances, 
its shape, magnitude, degree of heat and cold, and similar 
facts ; much less should he [be without such information] who 
undertakes to describe the situation of the various regions of 
the inhabited earth. 

Represent to the mind on one and the same plane-surface 
Iberia and India with the intermediate countries, and define 
likewise the west, the east, and the south, which are common 
to every country. To a man already acquainted with the ar- 
rangement and motions of the heavens, and aware that in 
reality the surface of the earth is spherical, although here for 
the sake of illustration represented as a plane, this will give a 
sufficiently exact idea of the geographical [position of the va- 
rious countries], but not to one who is unacquainted with those 
matters. The tourist travelling over vast plains like those of 
Babylon, or journeying by sea, may fancy that the whole 
country stretched before, behind, and on either side of him is 
a plane-surface ; he may be unacquainted with the counter- 
indications of the celestial phenomena, and with the motions 
and appearance of the sun and stars, in respect to us. But 
such facts as these should ever be present to the mind of 
those who compose Geographies, The traveller, whether 
by sea or land, is directed by certain common appearances, 
which answer equally for the direction both of the unlearned 
and of the man of the world. Ignorant of astronomy, and 
unacquainted with the varied aspect of the heavens, he be- 
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h olds the sun rise and set, and attain the meridian, but with- 
out considering how this takes place. Such knowledge could 
not aid the object he has in view, any more than to know 
whether the country he chances to be in may be under the 
snme latitude as his own or not. Even should he bestow a 
slight attention to the subject, on all mathematical points he 
will adopt the opinions of the place ; and every country has 
certain mistaken views of these matters. But it is not for 
any particular nation, nor for the man of the world who cares 
nothing for abstract mathematics, still less is it for the reaper 
or ditcher, that the geographer labours ; but it is for him who 
is convinced that the earth is such as mathematicians declare 
it to be, and who admits every other fact resulting from this 
hypothesis. He requests that those who approach him shall 
have already settled this in their minds as a fact, that they 
may be able to lend their whole attention to other points. 
He will advance nothing which is not a consequence of these 
primary facts ; therefore those who hear him, if they have 
a knowledge of mathematics, will readily be able to turn his 
instructions to account; for those who are destitute of this 
information he does not pretend to expound Geography. 

2. Those who write on the science of Geography should 
trust entirely for the arrangement of the subject they are 
engaged on to the geometers, who have measured the whole 
earth ; they in their turn to astronomers ; and these again to 
natural philosophers. Now natural philosophy is one of the 
perfect sciences. 1 

The " perfect sciences" they define as those which, depend- 
ing on no external hypothesis, have their origin, and the 
evidence of their propositions, in themselves. Here are a 
few of the facts established by natural philosophers. 2 

The earth and heavens are spheroidal. 

The tendency of all bodies having weight, is to a centre. 

Further, the earth being spheroidal, and having the same 

1 YI Ss (j>vffiKr) dps?-}) Tig. "We learn from the work entitled De Placitis 
Philosophorum, commonly attributed to Plutarch, that the Stoics digni- 
fied with the name of dptrat, the three sciences of Physics, Ethics, and 
Logic, Qvaiicri, *H0ucj), AoyiKij. The exact meaning of aperr) in these 
instances it is impossible to give, and Strabo's own explanation is perhaps 
the best that can be had ; we have here rendered it, " perfect science," fo? 
want of a better phrase. 
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centre as the heavens, is motionless, as well as the axis which 
passes through both it and the heavens. The heavens turn 
round both the earth and its axis, from east to west. The 
fixed stars turn round with it, at the same rate as the whole. 1 
These fixed stars follow in their course parallel circles ; 
the principal of which are, the equator, the two tropics, and 
the arctic circles. While the planets, the sun, and the moon, 
describe certain oblique circles comprehended within the zo- 
diac. Admitting these points in whole or in part, astronomers 
proceed to treat of other matters, [such as] the motions [of 
the stars], their revolutions, eclipses, size, relative distance, 
and a thousand similar particulars. On their side, geometers, 
when measuring the size of the entire earth, avail themselves 
of the data furnished by the natural philosopher and astro- 
nomer ; and the geographer on his part makes use of those of 
the geometer. 

3. The heavens and the earth must be supposed to be 
divided each into five zones, and the celestial zones to possess 
the same names as those below. The motives for such a 
division into zones we have already detailed. These zones 
may be distinguished by circles drawn parallel to the equator, 
on either side of it. Two of these will separate the torrid 
from the temperate zones, and the remaining two, the tem- 
perate from the frigid. To each celesiial circle there shall 
be one corresponding on earth, and bearing the same name, 
and likewise zone for zone. The [two] zones capable of be- 
ing inhabited, are styled temperate. The remaining [three] 
are uninhabitable, one on account of the heat, the others be- 
cause of the extreme cold. The same is the case with re- 
gard to the tropical, and also to the arctic circles, in respect 
of those countries for which arctic circles can be said to ex- 
ist. Circles on the earth are supposed, corresponding to those 
iA the heavens, and -bearing the same name, one for one. 

As the whole heaven is separated into two parts by its 
equator, it follows that the earth must, by its equator, be 
similarly divided. The two hemispheres, both celestial and 

1 We have followed the suggestion of Gosselin in reading T<$ oXy, the 
whole, instead of rtf TroXy, the pole, as in the text. Strabo having just 
previously stated that the axis of the earth was stationary, it does not 
seem probable that he would immediately after speak of the motion of 
the pole. 
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terrestrial, are distinguished into north and south. Likewise 
the torrid zone, which is divided into two halves by the equa- 
tor, is distinguished as having a northern and southern side. 
Hence it is evident that of the two temperate zones, one 
should be called northern, the other southern, according to 
the hemisphere to which it belongs. The northern hemi- 
sphere is that containing the temperate zone, in which looking 
from east to west, you will have the pole on your right hand, 
and the equator on the left, or, in which, looking south, the 
west will be on the right hand, and the east on the left. The 
southern hemisphere is exactly the contrary to this. 

It is clear that we are in one or other of these hemi- 
spheres, namely, the north ; we cannot be in both : 

" Broad rivers roll, and awful floods between, 
But chief the ocean." l 

And next is the torrid zone. But neither is there any ocean 
in the midst of the earth wherein we dwell, dividing the 
whole thereof, nor yet have we any torrid region. Nor is 
there any portion of it to be found in which the climata are 
opposite to those which have been described as characterizing 
the northern temperate zone. 

4. Assuming these data, and availing himself likewise of 
astronomical observations, by which the position of every 
place is properly determined, whether with respect to the 
circles parallel to the equator, or to those which cut these 
latter at right angles, in the direction of the poles, the ge- 
ometer measures the region in which he dwells, and [judges 
of the extent of] others by comparing the distance [between 
the corresponding celestial signs]. By this means he dis- 
covers the distance from the equator to the pole, which is a 
quarter of the largest circle of the earth ; having obtained 
this, he has only to multiply by four, the result is the [mea- 
sure of the] perimeter of the globe. 

In the same manner as he who takes the measures of the 
earth, borrows the foundation of his calculations from the 
astronomer, who himself is indebted to the natural philosopher, 
so in like manner the geographer adopts certain facts laid 
down as established by the geometer, before setting forth his 

1 Odvssey xi. 156, 157. 
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description of the earth we inhahit ; its size, form, nature, and 
the proportion it bears to the whole earth. These latter points 
are the peculiar business of the geographer. He will next 
enter on a particular description of every thing deserving no- 
tice, whether on land or sea | he will likewise point out what- 
ever has been improperly stated by those who have preceded 
him, especially by those who are regarded as chief authorities 
in these matters. 1 

5. Let it be supposed that the earth and sea together form 
a spheroidal body, and preserve one and the same level in all 
the seas. For though some portions of the earth may be 
higher, yet this bears so small a relation to the size of the 
whole mass, as need not be noticed. The spheroid in conse- 
quence is not so minutely exact as one might be made by the aid 
of a turner's instrument, or as would answer the definition of a 
geometer, still in general appearance, and looked at rough- 
ly, it is a spheroid. Let the earth be supposed to consist of 
five zones, with (1.) the equatorial circle described round it, 
(2.) another parallel to this, 2 and defining the frigid zone of 
the northern hemisphere, and (3.) a circle passing through 
the poles, and cutting the two preceding circles at right angles. 
The northern hemisphere contains two quarters of the earth, 
which are bounded by the equator and the circle passing 
through the poles. 

Each of these [quarters] should be supposed to contain a 
four-sided district, its northern side being composed of one 
half of the parallel next the pole ; its southern, by the half of 
the equator ; and its remaining sides, by [two] segments of the 
circle drawn through the poles, opposite to each other, and 
equal in length. In one of these quadrilaterals (which of 
them is of no consequence) the earth that we inhabit is situ- 
ated, surrounded by sea, and similar to an island. This, as we 
said before, is evident both to our senses and to our reason. 
But should any one doubt thereof, it makes no difference so 
far as Geography is concerned, whether you suppose the por- 
tion of the earth we inhabit to be an island, or only admit 
what we know from experience, viz. that whether you start 

1 From this point Strabo, strictly speaking, commences his exposition 
of the principles of Geography, 

? Strabo supposed this circle at a distance of 38,100 stadia from the 
equator, or 54 25' 42" of latitude. 
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from the east or west, you may sail all round it. Certain 
intermediate spaces may have been left [unexplored], but 
these are as likely to be occupied by sea, as uninhabited 
lands. The object of the geographer is to describe known 
countries ; those which are unknown he passes over equally 
with those beyond the limits of the inhabited earth. It 
will therefore be sufficient for describing the contour of the 
island we have been speaking of, if we join by a right line 
the utmost points which, up to this time, have been explored 
by voyagers along the coast on either side. 

6. Let it be supposed that this island is contained in one 
of the above quadrilaterals ; we must obtain its apparent mag- 
nitude by subtracting our hemisphere from the whole extent 
of the earth, from this take the half, and from this again the 
quadrilateral, in which we state our earth to be situated. We 
may judge also by analogy of the figure of the whole earth, by 
supposing that it accords with those parts with which we are 
acquainted. Now as the portion of the northern hemisphere, 
between the equator and the parallel next the [north] pole, re- 
sembles a vertebre or joint of the back -bone in shape, and as the 
circle which passes through the pole divides at the same time 
the hemisphere and the vertebre into two halves, thus forming 
the quadrilateral ; it is clear that this quadrilateral to which 
the Atlantic is adjacent, is but the half of the vertebre ; while at 
the same time the inhabited earth, which is an island in this, 
and shaped like a chlamys or soldier's cloak, occupies less than 
the half of the quadrilateral. This is evident from geometry, 
also 1 from the extent of the surrounding sea, which covers 
the extremities of the continents on either side, compressing 
them into a smaller figure, and thirdly, by the greatest length 
and breadth [of the earth itself]. The length being 70,000 
stadia, enclosed almost entirely by a sea, impossible to navigate 
owing to its wildness and vast extent, and the breadth 30,000 
stadia, bounded by regions rendered uninhabitable on account 
either of their intense heat or cold. That portion of the qua- 
drilateral which is unfitted for habitation on account of the 
heat, contains in breadth 8800 stadia, and in its greatest length 
126,000 stadia, which is equal to one half of the equator, and 

1 The whole of what follows to the end of the section is extremely em- 
barrassing in the original ; we must therefore claim the indulgence of 
the reader for any obscurity he may find in the translation. 
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larger than one half the inhabited earth ; and what is left is 
still more. 

7. These calculations are nearly synonymous with those 
furnished by Hipparchus, who tells us, that supposing the 
size of the globe as stated by Eratosthenes to be correct, we 
can then subtract from it the extent of the inhabited earth, 
since in noting the celestial appearances [as they are seen] in 
different countries, it is not of much importance whether we 
make use of this measure, or that furnished by later writers. 
Now as the whole circle of the equator according to Eratos- 
thenes contains 252,000 stadia, the quarter of this would be 
63,000, that is, the space from the equator to the pole contains 
fifteen of the sixty divisions l into which the equator itself is 
divided. There are four [divisions] between the equator and 
the summer tropic or parallel passing through Syene. The 
distances for each locality are calculated by the astronomical 
observations. 

It is evident that Syene is under the tropic, from the fact 
that during the summer solstice the gnomon at mid-day casts 
no shadow there. As for the meridian of Syene, it follows 
very nearly the course of the Nile from Meroe to Alexandria, 
a distance of about 10,000 stadia. Syene itself is situated 
about mid-way between these places, consequently from thence 
to Meroe is a distance of 5000 stadia. Advancing 3000 
stadia southward in a right line, we come to lands unfitted for 
habitation on account of the heat. Consequently the parallel 
which bounds these places, and which is the same as that of 
the Cinnamon Country, is to be regarded as the boundary and 
commencement of the habitable earth on the south. If, then, 
3000 stadia be added to the 5000 between Syene and Meroe, 
there will be altogether 8000 stadia [from Syene] to the 
[southern] extremity of the habitable earth. But from Syene 
to the equator there are 16,800 stadia, (for such is the amount 
of the four-sixtieths, each sixtieth being equivalent to 
4200 stadia,) and consequently from the [southern] bound- 
aries of the habitable earth to the equator there are 8800 
stadia^ and from Alexandria 21,800. 2 Again, every one is 

1 The Greeks, besides the division of the equator into 360 degrees, had 
also another method of dividing it into sixty portions or degrees. 

* These 21,800 stadia would give to Alexandria a latitude of 31 8 1 
34" ; according to modern calculation it is 31 1 1' 20" of latitude. 
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agreed that the voyage from Alexandria to Rhodes, and thence 
by Caria and Ionia to the Troad, Byzantium, and the Dnieper, 
is in a straight line with the course of the Nile. 1 

Taking therefore these distances, which have been ascer- 
tained by voyages, we have only to find out how far beyond 
the Dnieper the land is habitable, (being careful always to 
continue in the same straight line,) and we shall arrive at 
a knowledge of the northern boundaries of our earth. 

Beyond the Dnieper dwell the Roxolani, 2 the last of the 
Scythians with which we are acquainted ; they are never- 
theless more south than the farthest nations 3 we know of 
beyond Britain. Beyond these Roxolani the country is unin- 
habitable on account of the severity of the climate. The Sau- 
romatae 4 who live around the Masotis, and the other Scythians 5 
as far as the Scythians of the East, dwell farther south. 

following presents Strabo's calculations of the latitude of the preceding 
places in a tabular form. 



Names of places. 


Particular 
Distance. 


Total 
Distance. 


Latitudes. 


Equator 


Stadia. 

o 


Stadia. 

o 


0' 0" 


Limits of the habitable earth 


8800 
3000 


8800 
11800 


12 34' 17" 
16 51' 25" 


Syene and the Tropic . . 
Alexandria 


5000 
5000 


16800 
21800 


24 0' 0" 
31 8' 34" 



1 Eratosthenes, Hipparchus, and Strabo, all believed that the longitude 
of Rhodes was the same as that of Alexandria, although actually it is 2 
22' 45" west of that place. The coasts of Caria, Ionia, and the Troad 
incline considerably to the west, while Byzantium is about 3 east of the 
Troad, and the mouth of the Dnieper is above 3" 46' east of Byzantium. 

2 The Roxolani inhabited the Ukraine. It has been thought that from 
these people the Russians derived their name. 

* Strabo here alludes to Ireland, which he placed north of England, and 
believed to be the most northerly region fitted for the habitation of man. 
He gave it a latitude of 36,700 stadia, equivalent to 52 25' 42", which 
answers to the southern portions of that island. 

* The Sauromatas, or Sarmatians, occupied the lands north of the sea of 
Azof on either side of the Don, 

* The Scythians here spoken of dwelt between the Don and the 
Wolga ; east of this last river were the Eastern Scythians, who 
thought to occupy the whole north of Asia. 
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8. It is true that Pytheas of Marseilles affirms that the 
farthest country north of the British islands is Thule ; for 
which place he says the summer tropic and the arctic circle 
is all one. But he records no other particulars concerning 
it ; [he does not say] whether Thule is an island, or whether 
it continues habitable up to the point where the summer 
tropic becomes one with the arctic circle. 1 For myself, I 
fancy that the northern boundaries of the habitable earth are 
greatly south of this. Modern writers tell us of nothing be- 
yond lerne, which lies just north of Britain, where the peo- 
ple live miserably and like savages on account of the severity 
of the cold. It is here in my opinion the bounds of the ha- 
bitable earth ought to be fixed. 

If on the one hand the parallels of Byzantium and Mar- 
seilles are the same, as Hipparchus asserts on the faith of 
Pytheas, (for he 2 says that at Byzantium the gnomon in- 
dicates the same amount of shadow as Pytheas gives for 
Marseilles,) and at the same time the parallel of the Dnieper 
is distant from Byzantium about 3800 stadia, it follows, if 
we take into consideration the distance between Marseilles 
and Britain, that the circle which passes over the Dnieper 
traverses Britain as well. 3 But the truth is that Pytheas, 
who so frequently misleads people, deceives in this instance 
too. 

It is generally admitted that a line drawn from the Pillars 
of Hercules, and passing over the Strait [of Messina], Athens, 
and Rhodes, would lie under the same parallel of latitude. 4 It 
is likewise admitted, that the line in passing from the Pillars to 
the Strait of Sicily divides the Mediterranean through the 

1 The tropic being placed at 24 from the equator by Strabo, and most 
probably by Pytheas also, the latitude of Thule, according to the observ- 
ation of this traveller, would be fixed at 66, which corresponds with the 
north of Iceland. 

2 Hipparchus. 

3 Hipparchus placed Marseilles and Byzantium at 30,142 stadia, or 
43 3' 38" of latitude, and estimated the parallel for the centre of Britain 
at 33,942 stadia, or 48 29' 19". Whereas Strabo only allowed for thia 
latter 32,700 stadia, or 46 42' 51". 

4 Viz. the 36 of latitude. The actual latitudes are as follow: 
The Pillars of Hercules, or Strait of Gibraltar, 36. 

The Strait of Messina, 38 12'. 

Athens, 3S<> 5'. 

The middle of the Isle of Rhodes, 36 18' ; and the city, 36o 28' 30". 
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midst. 1 Navigators tell us that the greatest distance from 
Keltica to Libya, starting from the bottom of the Galatic Bay, is 
5000 stadia, and that this is likewise the greatest breadth of 
the Mediterranean. Consequently from the said line to the 
bottom of the bay is 2500 stadia; but to Marseilles the dis- 
tance is rather less, in consequence of that city being more to 
the south than the bottom of the bay. 2 But since from 
Rhodes to Byzantium is about 4900 3 stadia, it follows that 
Byzantium must be far north of Marseilles. 4 The distance 
from this latter city to Britain is about the same as from By- 
zantium to the Dnieper. 5 How far it may be from Bri- 
tain to the island of lerne is not known. As to whether 
beyond it there may still be habitable lands, it is not our bu- 
siness to inquire, as we stated before. It is sufficient for our 
science to determine this in the same manner that we did the 
southern boundaries. We there fixed the bounds of the ha- 
bitable earth at 3000 stadia south of Meroe (not that these 
were its exact limits, but because they were sufficiently near) ; 
so in this instance they should be placed about the same num- 
ber of stadia north of Britain, certainly not more than 4000. 6 

1 This mistake of Strabo caused the derangement in his chart of the 
whole contour of this portion of the Mediterranean, and falsifies the posi- 
tion of the surrounding districts. 

2 Strabo having allowed 25,400 stadia, or 36 17' 8", for the latitude 
of Rhodes and the Strait of Messina, determined the latitude of Marseilles 
at 27,700 stadia, or 39 34' 17"; its real latitude being 43 17' 45", as 
exactly stated by Pytheas. 

3 Or about 7. The actual difference in latitude between Rhodes and 
Byzantium is 4 32' 54". 

4 On the contrary, Marseilles is 2 16' 21" north of Byzantium. 

5 3800 stadia, or 5o 25' 43". 

The following is a tabular form of the latitudes as stated by Strabo : 

Stadia. Latitude. 

From the equator to Alexandria 21,800 31 8' 34" 

From Alexandria to Rhodes, he computes in this 

instance 3600 stadia 25,400 36 17' 8" 

From the parallel of Rhodes to Marseilles, about 

2300 stadia 27,700 39 34' 1 T 

From the parallel of Rhodes to the bottom of the 

Galatic Gulf, 2500 stadia 27,900 39o 51' 25" 

From Marseilles to the northern extremity of Gaul, 

or the southern extremity of Britain, 3800 

stadia 31,500 45 0' 0" 

From Marseilles to the middle of Britain, 5000 

stadia . . 32,700 46 42' 51" 
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It would not serve any political purpose to be well ac- 
quainted with these distant places and the people who inhabit 
them ; especially if they are islands whose inhabitants can 
neither injure us, nor yet benefit us by their commerce. The 
Romans might easily have conquered Britain, but they did 
not care to do so, as they perceived there was nothing to fear 
from the inhabitants, (they not being powerful enough to at- 
tack us,) and that they would gain nothing by occupying the 
land. Even now it appears that we gain more by the customs 
they pay, than we could raise by tribute, after deducting the 
wages of the soldiers necessary for guarding the island and 
exacting the taxes. And the other islands adjacent to this 
would be still more unproductive. 

9. If, then, to the distance between Rhodes and the Dnie- 
per be added four thousand stadia north of the latter place, 
the whole would come to 12,700 stadia; and since from 
Rhodes to the southern limit of the habitable earth there are 
16,600 stadia, its total breadth from north to south would be 
under 30,000 stadia. 1 Its length from west to east is stated 
at 70,000 stadia, the distance being measured from the ex- 
tremities of Iberia to those of India, partly over the land and 
partly across the sea. That this length is contained within the 
quadrilateral aforesaid, is proved by the proportion borne by 
these parallels to the equator. Thus the length of the habit- 
able earth is above twice its breadth. It has been compared 

From the northern extremity of Gaul to the parallel Stadia. latitude. 

of the northern extremity of Britain, 2500 stadia 34,000 48 34' 17" 
From the northern extremity of Gaul to lerne, 5000 

stadia 36,500 52 8' 34" 

From the northern extremity of Britain to the limits 

of the habitable earth, 4000 stadia 38,000 54 17' 9" 

1 Namely, 29,300. . Stadia. 

From Rhodes to Byzantium Strabo estimated 4900 

From Byzantium to the Dnieper . 3800 

8700 
From the Dnieper to the northern limits of the habitable 

earth 4000 



12,700 
From Rhodes to the southern limits of the habitable earth 16,600 

Total 29,300 
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in figure to a chlamys, or soldier's cloak, because if every part 
be carefully examined, it will be found that its breadth 
is greatly diminished towards the extremities, especially in 
the west. 

10. We have now been tracing upon a spherical surface the 
region which we state to be occupied by the habitable earth ; 
and whoever would represent the real earth as near as possible 
by artificial means, should make a globe like that of Crates, and 
upon this describe the quadrilateral within which his chart of 
geography is to be placed. For this purpose, however, a large 
globe is necessary, since the section mentioned, though but a 
very small portion of the entire sphere, must be capable of 
properly containing all the regions of the habitable earth, and 
presenting an accurate view of them to all those who wish to 
consult it. Any one who is able will certainly do well to ob- 
tain such a globe. But it should have a diameter of not less 
than ten feet : those who cannot obtain a globe of this size, 
or one nearly as large, had better draw their chart on a plane- 
surface, of not less than seven feet. Draw straight lines, 
some parallel, for the parallels [of latitude], and others at 
right angles to these ; we may easily imagine how the eye 
can transfer the figure and extent [of these lines] from a 
plane-surface to one that is spherical. What we have just 
observed of the circles in general, may be said with equal 
truth touching the oblique circles. On the globe it is true 
that the meridians of each country passing the pole have a 
tendency to unite in a single point, nevertheless on the plane- 
surface of the map, there would be no advantage if the right 
lines alone which should represent the meridians were drawn 
slightly to converge. The necessity for such a proceeding 
would scarcely ever be really felt. Even on our globe itself 1 
the tendency of those meridians (which are transferred to the 
map as right lines) to converge is not much, nor any thing 
near so obvious as their circular tendency. 

11. In what follows we shall suppose the chart drawn on 
a plane-surface ; and our descriptions shall consist of what we 
ourselves have observed in our travels by land and sea, and 
of what we conceive to be credible in the statements and 
writings of others. For ourselves, in a westerly direction we 

1 The artificial globe of 10 ft. diameter. 
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have travelled from Armenia to that part of Tyrrhenia J -which 
is over against Sardinia ; and southward, from the Euxine to 
the frontiers of Ethiopia. 2 Of all the writers on Geography, 
not one can be mentioned who has travelled over a wider ex- 
tent of the countries described than we have. Some may 
have gone farther to the west, but then they have never been 
so far east as we have ; again, others may have been farther 
east, but not so far west ; and the same with respect to north 
and south. However, in the main, both we and they have 
availed ourselves of the reports of others, from which to 
describe the form, the size, and the other peculiarities of the 
country, what they are and how many, in the same way that 
the mind forms its conceptions from the information of the 
senses. The figure, colour, and size of an apple, its scent, 
feel to the touch, and its flavour, are particulars communi- 
cated by the senses, from which the mind forms its concep- 
tion of an apple. So in large figures, the senses observe the 
various parts, while the mind combines into one conception 
what is thus seen. And in like manner, men eager after know- 
ledge, trusting to those who have been to various places, 
and to [the descriptions of J travellers in this or that country, 
gather into one sketch a view of the whole habitable earth. 

In the same way, the generals perform every thing, never- 
theless, they are not present every where, but most of their 
success depends on others, since they are obliged to trust to 
messengers, and issue their commands in accordance with the 
reports of others. To pretend that those only can know who 
have themselves seen, is to deprive hearing of all confidence, 
which, after all, is a better servant of knowledge than sight 
itself. 

12. Writers of the present day can describe with more cer- 
tainty [than formerly] the Britons, the Germans, and the dwell- 
ers on either side of the Danube, the Getse, 3 the Tyrigetae, the 
Bastarnse, 4 the tribes dwelling by the Caucasus, such as the 

1 Tuscany. 

2 Strabo was of Amasea, a city of Pontus, close to the Euxine. He 
travelled through Egypt and reached Phils, which is about 100 stadia 
above Syene, the commencement of Ethiopia. 

3 The Getse occupied a portion of present Moldavia ; the Tyrigetre 
were those of the Getae who dwelt along the banks of the Tyras or 
Dniester. 

* The Bastarnse occupied the south and eastern portions of Poland. 
VOL. i. N 
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Albanians and Iberians. 1 We are besides possessed of a de- 
scription of Hyrcania 2 and Bactriana in the Histories of Par- 
thia written by such men as Apollodorus of Artemita, 3 who 
have detailed the boundaries [of those countries] with greater 
accuracy than other geographers. 

The entrance of a Roman army into Arabia Felix under 
the command of my friend and companion j?Elius Gallus, 4 
and the traffic of the Alexandrian merchants whose vessels 
pass up the Nile and Arabian Gulf 5 to India, have rendered 
us much better acquainted with these countries than our pre- 
decessors were. I was with Gallus at the time he was prefect 
of Egypt, and accompanied him as far as Syene and the fron- 
tiers of Ethiopia, and I found that about one hundred and 
twenty ships sail from Myos-hormos 6 to India, although, in 
the time of the Ptolemies, scarcely any one would venture 
on this voyage and the commerce with the Indies. 

13. Our first and most imperative duty 7 then, both in re- 
spect to science and to the necessities of the man of business, 
is to undertake to lay down the projection of the different coun- 
tries on the chart in as clear a style as possible, and to signify 
at the same time the relation and proportion they bear to the 
whole earth. For such is the geographer's peculiar province. 
It belongs to another science to give an exact description of 
the whole earth, and of the entire vertebre of either zone, and 

1 The Georgians of the present day. 2 Corcan. 

3 The precise time when this writer lived is unknown. The work here 
referred to is also mentioned by At.henceus, xv. p. 682. 

* Prefect of Egypt in the reign of Augustus. This expedition into Ara- 
bia completely failed, through the treachery of the guide, a Roman named 
Syllasus. A long account of it is given by Strabo in the 16th book. " It 
would be extremely interesting," says Professor Schmitz, " to trace this 
expedition of JSlius Gallus into Arabia, but our knowledge of that coun- 
try is as yet too scanty to enable us to identify the route as described 
by Strabo, who derived most of his information about Arabia from his 
friend Julius Gallus." 

5 Red Sea. 

6 Myos-hormos, Mouse's Harbour, a sea-port of Egypt on the coast of 
the Red Sea. Arrian says that it was one of the most celebrated ports 
on this sea. It was chosen by Ptolemy Philadelphus for the convenience 
of commerce, in preference to Arsinoe or Suez, on account of the diffi- 
culty of navigating the western extremity of the gulf. It was called also 
Aphroditis Portus, or the Port of Venus. Its modern name is Suffange- 
cl-Bahri. or " Sponge of the Sea." Lempritre. 

7 Humboldt commends Strabo's zeal in prosecuting his gigantic work, 
Co.smos ii. 557. 
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as to whether the vertebre in the opposite quarter of the earth 
is inhabited. That such is the case is most probable, but not 
that it is inhabited by the same race of men as dwell with us. 
And it must therefore be regarded as another habitable earth. 
We however have only to describe our own. 

14. In its figure the habitable earth resembles a chlamys, 
or soldier's cloak, the greatest breadth of which would be 
indicated by a line drawn in the direction of the Nile, com- 
mencing from the parallel of the Cinnamon Country, and the 
Island of the Egyptian Exiles, and terminating at the parallel 
of lerna ; and its length by a line drawn from the west at 
right angles to the former, passing by the Pillars of Hercules 
and the Strait of Sicily to Rhodes and the Gulf of Issus, 1 
then proceeding along the chain of the Taurus, which divides 
Asia, and terminating in the Eastern Ocean, 2 between India 
and the Scythians dwelling beyond Bactriana. 

We must therefore fancy to ourselves a parallelogram, and 
within it a chlamys-shaped figure, described in such a manner 
that the length of the one figure may correspond to the length 
and size of the other, and likewise breadth to breadth. The 
habitable earth will therefore be represented by this kind of 
chlamys. We have before said that its breadth is marked 
out by parallels bounding its sides, and separating on either 
side the portions that are habitable from those that are not. 
On the north [these parallels] pass over lerna, 3 and on the 
side of the torrid zone over the Cinnamon Country. These 
lines being produced east and west to the opposite extremities 
of the habitable earth, form, when joined by the perpendicu- 
lars falling from their extremities, a kind of parallelogram. 
That within this the habitable earth is contained is evident, 
since neither its greatest breadth nor length project beyond. 
That in configuration it resembles a chlamys is also clear, 
from the fact that at either end of its length, the extremities 
taper to a point. 4 Owing to the encroachments of the sea, it 

1 The Gulf of ATas. 2 The Bay of Bengal. 

3 Strabo seeins here to confound the parallel of lerna with that of the 
northern limits of the habitable earth, although a little above, as we have 
seen, he determines these limits at 15,000 stadia north of lerna. 

* These narrowed extremities of the continent are, Spain on the west, 
terminated by Cape St. Vincent, and on the east the peninsula of India, 
terminated by Cape Comorin. This cape Strabo supposed w.as continued 
in an easterly direction, and thus formed the most eastern portion of Asia. 

N 2 
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also loses something in breadth. This we know from those 
who have sailed round its eastern and western points. They 
inform us that the island called Taprobana 1 is much to the 
south of India, but that it is nevertheless inhabited, and is 
situated opposite to the island of the Egyptians and the Cin- 
namon Country, as the temperature of their atmospheres is 
similar. On the other side the country about the embouchure 
of the Hyrcanian Sea 2 is farther nortli than the farthest Scy- 
thians who dwell beyond India, and lerna still more so. It 
is likewise stated of the country beyond the Pillars of Her- 
cules, that the most western point of the habitable earth is 
the promontory of the Iberians named the Sacred Promontory. 3 
It lies nearly in a line with Gades, the Pillars of Hercules, 
the Strait of Sicily, and Rhodes ; 4 for they say that the ho- 
rologes accord, as also the periodical winds, and the duration 
of the longest nights and days, which consist of fourteen and 
a half equinoctial hours. From the coast of Gades and Iberia 
......... is said to have been formerly observed. 5 

Posidonius relates, that from the top of a high house in 
a town about 400 stadia distant from the places men- 
tioned, he perceived a star which he believed to be Canopus, 
both in consequence of the testimony of those who having 
proceeded a little to the south of Iberia affirmed that they 
could perceive it, and also of the tradition preserved at Cni- 
dus ; for the observatory of Eudoxus, from whence he is re- 
ported to have viewed Canopus, is not much higher than these 
houses ; and Cnidus is under the same parallel as Rhodes, 
which is likewise that of Gades and its sea-coast. 

15. Sailing thence, Libya lies to the south. Its most 
western portions project a little beyond Gades ; it afterwards 

1 The island of Ceylon. 

2 Strabo supposed the Hyrcanian or Caspian Sea communicated with 
the northern ocean. 

3 Cape St. Vincent. 

* Cape St. Vincent is north of Cadiz by 30' 30", north of the Strait of 
Gibraltar, or Pillars of Hercules, by 1 2', south of the Strait of Mes- 
sina by 1 10', and north of Rhodes by 33' 30". 

* Casaubon conjectures that the words rbv KavwjSov originally occu- 
pied the space of the lacuna. The passage would then stand thus From 
the coast of Cadiz and Iberia the star Canopus is .said to have been for- 
merly observed. Groskurd rejects this, and proposes to read rove ir\j>- 

rov Kavufiov acrrepae, *' the stars nearest to Canopus." But 



this too is not certain, and the passage is otherwise evidently corrupt. 
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forms a narrow promontory receding towards the east and 
south, and becoming slightly broader, till it touches upon the 
western Ethiopians, who are the last 1 of the nations situated 
below Carthage, and adjoin the parallel of the Cinnamon Coun- 
try. They, on the contrary, who sail from the Sacred Promon- 
tory, 2 towards the Artabri, 3 journey northwards, having 
Lusitania 4 on the right hand. The remaining portion forms 
an obtuse angle towards the east as far as the extremities 
of the Pyrenees which terminate at the ocean. North- 
ward and opposite to this are the western coasts of Britain. 
Northward and opposite to the Artabri are the islands de- 
nominated Cassiterides, 5 situated in the high seas, but under 
nearly the same latitude as Britain. From this it appears to 
what a degree the extremities of the habitable earth are nar- 
rowed by the surrounding sea. 

16. Such being the configuration of the whole earth, it 
will be convenient to take two straight lines, cutting each 
other at right angles, and running the one through its greatest 
length, and the other through its breadth. The former of these 
lines will represent one of the parallels, and the latter one of 
the meridians. 6 Afterwards we must imagine other lines 
parallel to either of these respectively, and dividing both the 

1 The most southern. z Cape St. Vincent. 

3 The Axtabri inhabited the country around Cape Finisterre. 

* Principally contained in the modern kingdom of Portugal. 

5 The Scilly Islands off the Cornwall coast. 

6 We have long had the custom of tracing on every map the parallels 
of latitude and longitude at every degree, or every five or ten degrees, as 
the case may be. By means of these lines drawn at equal, distances, the 
eye at once recognises the relative position of any place in the map. 
This method was not in use when Siarabo wrote : at that time it was 
customary to draw a meridian or longitude, and a parallel of latitude, for 
every important place of which the position was considered as determined. 
This was certainly an obscure way of dividing the globe ; nevertheless it 
is requisite to keep it in mind, in order that we may the more readily 
undesstand the general language of our geographer, who instead of simply 
stating the latitude and longitude of places, says such a place is situated 
under the same latitude, or about the same latitude, as such another place, 
&c. Ptolemy seems to have been the first who freed the study of geogra- 
phy from the confusion inseparable from the ancient method. He substi- 
tuted tables easy of construction and amendment ; where the position 
of each place was marked by isolated numbers, which denoted the exact 
latitude and longitude. 
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land and sea with which we are acquainted. By this means 
the form of the habitable earth will appear more clearly to be 
such as we have described it ; likewise the extent of the va- 
rious lines, whether traced through its length or breadth, and 
the latitudes [of places], will also be more clearly distinguish- 
ed, whether north or south, as also [the longitudes] whether 
east or west. However, these right lines should be drawn 
through places that are known. Two have already been thus 
fixed upon, I mean the two middle [lines] running through its 
length and breadth, which have been already explained, and 
by means of these the others may easily be determined. These 
lines will serve us as marks to distinguish countries situated 
under the same parallel, and otherwise to determine different 
positions both in respect to the other portions of the earth, and 
also of the celestial appearances. 

17. The ocean it is which principally divides the earth into 
various countries, and moulds its form. It creates bays, seas, 
straits, isthmuses, peninsulas, and capes ; while rivers and 
mountains serve to the same purpose. It is by these means 
that continents, nations, and the position of cities are capable 
of being clearly distinguished, together with those various 
other details of which a chorographical chart is full. Amongst 
these latter are the multitude of islands scattered throughout 
the seas, and along every coast ; each of them distinguished 
by some good or bad quality, by certain advantages or dis- 
advantages, due either to nature or to art. 

The natural advantages [of a place] should always be men- 
tioned, since they are permanent. Advantages which are ad- 
ventitious are liable to change, although the majority of those 
which have continued for any length of time should not be 
passed over, nor even those which, although but recent, have 
yet acquired some note and celebrity. For those which con- 
tinue, come to be regarded by posterity not as works of art, 
but as the natural advantages of the place ; these therefore it 
is evident we must notice. True it is, that to many a city 
we may apply the reflection of Demosthenes 1 on Olynthus 

1 Demosthenes, Philipp. III. edit. Reisk. t. i. p. 117, 1. 22. Demos- 
thenes is here alluding to the cities which different Grecian colonies had 
founded in the maritime districts of Thrace. The principal of these was 
the opulent and populous city of Olynthus, which, together with otherSt 
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and its neighbouring towns : " So completely have they van- 
ished, that no one who should now visit their sites could say 
that they had ever been inhabited ! " 

Still we are gratified by visiting these and similar localities, 
being desirous of beholding the traces of such celebrated 
places, and the tombs of famous men. In like manner we 
should record laws and forms of government no longer in ex- 
istence, since these are serviceable to have in mind, equally 
with the remembrance of actions, whether for the sake of imi- 
tating or avoiding the like. 

18. Continuing our former sketch, we now state that the 
earth which we inhabit contains numerous gulfs, formed by 
the exterior sea or ocean which surrounds it. Of these there 
are four principal. The northern, called the Caspian, by 
others designated the Hyrcanian Sea, the Persian and Ara- 
bian Gulfs, formed by the [Southern] Sea, the one being 
nearly opposite to the Caspian, the other to the Euxine ; the 
fourth, which in size is much more considerable than the 
others, is called the Internal and Our Sea. 1 It commences 
in the west at the Strait of the Pillars of Hercules, and 
continues in an easterly direction, but with varying breadth. 
Farther in, it becomes divided, and terminates in two gulfs ; 
that on the left being called the Euxine Sea, while the other 
consists of the seas of Egypt, Pamphylia, and Issus. All 
these gulfs formed by the exterior sea, have a narrow en- 
trance ; those of the Arabian Gulf, however, and the Pillars 
of Hercules are smaller than the rest. 2 The land which 
surrounds these, as before remarked, consists of three divisions. 
Of these, the configuration of Europe is the most irregular. 
Libya, on the contrary, is the most regular ; while Asia holds a 
middle place between the two. In all of these continents, the 
regularity or irregularity of form relates merely to the inte- 
rior coasts ; the exterior, with the exception of the gulfs be- 

was taken, and razed to its foundations, by Philip of Macedon. Olyn- 
thus has become famous through the three orations of Demosthenes, 
urging the Athenians to its succour. 

1 The Mediterranean. 

2 The entrance to the Arabian Gulf is about six or seven marine 
leagues, that of the Mediterranean two and three-fourths. The entrance 
to the Persian Gulf is seven or eight leagues in extent ; while the Caspian, 
being a lake, has of course no outlet whatever. 
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fore mentioned, is unindented^ and, as I have stated, resembles 
a chlamys in its form; any slight differences being of course 
overlooked, as in large matters what is insignificant passes for 
nothing. Since in geographical descriptions we not only aim at 
portraying the configuration and extent of various places, but 
also their common boundaries, we will remark here, as we have 
done before, that the coasts of the Internal Sea l present a 
greater variety in their appearance than those of the Exterior 
[Ocean] ; the former is also much better known, its climate is 
more temperate, and more civilized cities and nations are 
here than there. We are also anxious to be informed where 
the form of government, the arts, and whatever else ministers 
to intelligence, produce the greatest results. Interest will 
always lead us to where the relations of commerce and society 
are most easily established, and these are advantages to be 
found where government is administered, or rather where it is 
well administered. In each of these particulars, as before 
remarked, Our Sea 2 possesses great advantages, and here 
therefore we will begin our description. 

19. This gulf, 3 as before stated, commences at the Strait 
of the Pillars ; this at its narrowest part is said to be 70 stadia. 
Having sailed down a distance of 120 stadia, the shores widen 
considerably, especially to the left, and you behold a vast sea, 
bounded on the right by the shore of Libya as far as Carthage, 
and on the opposite side by those of Iberia and Keltica as far 
as Narbonne and Marseilles, thence by the Ligurian, 4 and 
finally by the Italian coast to the Strait of Sicily. The 
eastern side of this sea is formed by Sicily and the straits on 
either side of it. That next Italy being 7 stadia [in breadth], 
and that next Carthage 1500 stadia. The line drawn from 
the Pillars to the lesser strait of 7 stadia, forms part of the 
line to Rhodes and the Taurus, and intersects the sea under 
discussion about its middle ; this line is said to be 12,000 stadia, 
which is accordingly the length of the sea. Its greatest 
breadth is about 5000 stadia, and extends from the Galatic 
Gulf, between Marseilles and Narbonne, to the opposite coast 
of Libya. 

1 Mediterranean. 

2 Strabo here means the countries bordering the Mediterranean. 

3 Viz. the Mediterranean. * The state of Genoa. 
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The portion of the sea which washes Libya is called the 
Libyan Sea; that surrounding the land opposite is desig- 
nated by the respective names of the Iberian, the Ligurian, 1 
and the Sardinian Seas, while the remaining portion as far as 
Sicily is named the Tyrrhenian Sea. 2 All along the coast 
between the Tyrrhenian and Ligurian Seas, there are numer- 
ous islands, the largest of which are Sardinia and Cyrnus, 3 
always excepting Sicily, which is larger and more fertile than 
any of our islands. The remainder are much smaller. Of 
this number are, in the high sea, Pandataria 4 and Pontia, 5 
and close to the shore JEthalia, 6 Planasia, 7 Pithecussa, 8 Pro- 
chyta, 9 Caprise, 10 Leucosia, 11 and many others On the other 12 
side of the Ligurian shore, and along the rest of the coast 
as far as the Pillars, there are but few islands ; the G-ymnasiae 13 
and Ebusus u are of this number. There are likewise but 
few islands along the coasts of Libya and Sicily. We may 
mention however Cossura, 15 JGgimurus, 16 and the Lipari 
Islands, likewise called the Islands of JEolus. 

20. After Sicily and the straits on either side of it, 17 there 
are other seas, for instance, that opposite the Syrtes and the Cy- 
renaic, 18 the Syrtes themselves, and the sea formerly called the 
Ausonian, but which, as it flows into and forms part of the 
Sea of Sicily, is now included under the latter name. The 
sea opposite to the Syrtes and the Cyrenaic is called the Li- 
byan Sea ; it extends as far as the Sea of Egypt. 

The Lesser Syrtes 19 is about 1 600 stadia in circumference. 
On either side of its mouth He the islands of Meninx 20 and 
Kerkina. 21 The Greater Syrtes ^ is (according to Eratosthenes) 
5000 stadia in circuit, and in depth 1800, from the Hes- 

I The Gulf of Genoa. a Vide Humboldt's Cosmos, ii. 480. 

8 Corsica. 4 Vento Tiene. s Ponza. 
6 Elba. 7 Saint Honorat. 8 Ischia. 

9 Procida. lo Capri. 

II A small island off the Capo della Licosa. ia The western side. 
13 Majorca and Minorca. M Ivi^a. 

15 The island of Pantalaria. 

16 Al Djamur, at the entrance of the Gulf of Tunis. 

17 The Strait of Messina, and the strait separating Sicily and Cape 
'Bona on the African coast. 

18 Of which Gyrene, now Curen, was the capital. 

19 The Gulf of Cabes. zo The Island of Gerbi. 
31 The Island of Kerkeni. B Sidra, or Zalscho. 
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perides l to Automala, 2 arid the frontier which separates the 
Cyrenaic from the rest of Libya. According to others, its 
circumference is only 4000 stadia, its depth 1500 stadia, and 
the breadth at its mouth the same. 

The Sea of Sicily washes Italy, from the Strait of Rhegium 3 
to Locris, 4 and also the eastern coast of Sicily from Messene 5 
to Syracuse 6 and Pachynus. 7 On the eastern side it reaches 
to the promontories of Crete, surrounds the greater part of 
Peloponnesus, and fills the Gulf of Corinth. 8 On the north 
it advances to the lapygian Promontory, 9 the mouth of the 
Ionian Gulf, 10 the southern parts of Epirus, 11 as far as the Am- 
bracic Gulf, 12 and the continuation of the coast which forms 
the Corinthian Gulf, near the Peloponnesus. 

The Ionian Gulf forms part of what we now call the Adri- 
atic. 13 Illyria forms its right side, and Italy as far as the 
recess where Aquileia is situated, the left. 

The Adriatic sti-etcb.es north and west ; it is long and nar- 
row, being in length about 6000 stadia, and its greatest breadth 
1200. There are many islands situated here opposite the coasts 
of Illyria, such as the Absyrtides, 14 Cyrictica, 15 and the Libyr- 
nides, 16 also Issa, 17 Tragurium, 18 the Black Corcyra, 19 and 
Pharos. 20 Opposite to Italy are the Islands of Diomede. 21 The 

I Hesperides is the same city which the sovereigns of Alexandria after- 
wards called Berenice. It is the modern Bernic or Bengazi. 

z Automala appears to have been situated on the most northern point 
of the Greater Syrtes, on the confines of a small gulf, near to a place called 
Tine, or the Marsh. 

3 Now Reggio, on the Strait of Messina, which was also sometimes 
called the Strait of Rhegium. 

4 These were the Epizephyrian Locrians, or dwellers near the promon- 
tory of Zephyrium. They were situated towards the extremity of Italy, 
near Rhegium. Traces of their city are seen at Motta di Bour2ano on the 
eastern coast of Ulterior Calabria. 

5 Messina. 6 Syragusa. 7 Cape Passaro. 

8 The Gulf of Lepanto. 9 Cape Leuca or Finisterre. 

10 The lower part of the Adriatic was designated the Ionian Gulf. 

II The portion of Greece opposite Corfu. lz The Gulf of Arta. 
13 The Gulf of Venice. " The Islands of Cherso and Ossero. 

15 Apparently the Curicta of Pliny and Ptolemy, corresponding to the 
island of Veglia. 

16 The Libyrnides are the islands of Arbo, Pago, Isola Longa, Coronata, 
&c., which border the coasts of ancient Liburnia, now Murlaka. 

17 Lissa. 18 The Island of Traw. 19 Curzola. 2 Lesina. 
21 The Islands of Tremiti. 
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Sea of Sicily is said to be 4500 stadia from Pachynus to 
Crete, and the same distance to Tasnarus in Laconia. 1 From 
the extremities of lapygia to the bottom of the Gulf of Corinth 
the distance is less than 3000 stadia, while from lapygia to 
Libya it is more than 4000. In this sea are the Islands of 
Corcyra 2 and Sybota, 3 opposite the coasts of Epirus ; and be- 
yond these, opposite the Gulf of Corinth, Cephallenia, 4 Ithaca, 
Zacynth, 5 and the Echinades. 6 

21. Next to the Sea of Sicily, are the Cretan, Saronic, 7 
and Myrtoan Seas, comprised between Crete, Argia, 8 and 
Attica. 9 Their greatest breadth, measured from Attica, is 
1200 stadia, and their length not quite double the distance. 
Within are included the Islands of Cythera, 10 Calauria, 11 
jEgina, 12 Salamis, 13 and certain of the Cyclades. 14 Adjacent to 
these are the JRggsan Sea, 15 the Gulf of Melas, 16 the Hellespont, 17 
the Icarian and Carpathian Seas, 18 as far as Rhodes, Crete, 
Cnidus, and the commencement of Asia. [In these seas] are 
the Cyclades, the Sporades, and the islands opposite Caria, 
Ionia, and JEolia, as far as the Troad, namely, Cos, 19 Samos, 20 
Chios, 21 Lesbos, 22 and Tenedos ; 23 likewise on the Grecian side 
as far as Macedonia and the borders of Thrace, Eubcea, 24 Scy- 
ros, 25 Peparethus, 26 Lemnos, 27 Thasos, 28 Imbros, 29 Samothra- 
cia, 30 and numerous others, of which it is our intention to speak 
in detail. The length of this sea is about 4000 stadia, or rather 

1 From Cape Pachynus or Passaro to Cape Krio, the ancient Criu- 
metopon, on the western extremity of the Island of Crete, measures 4516 
stadia of 700 to a degree. 

2 Corfu. 

3 Sibota, Sajades ; certain small islands between Epirus and Corcyra. 

4 Cefalonia. 5 Zante. 

6 The Curzolari Islands at the mouth of the Aspro-Potamo. 

7 The Gulf of Engia. 8 A district of the Peloponnesus. 
9 A part of the modern Livadia. I0 Cerigo. 

11 Poro, or Poros, near the little Island of Damala, and connected to it 
by a sand-bank. 

12 Egina or Engia. 13 Koluri. 14 Islands surrounding Delos. 
15 Egio-Pelago. ls The Gulf of Saros. " The Dardanelles. 

18 The sea surrounding the Islands of Icaria and Carpathos, now Ni- 
karia and Scarpanto. 

19 Stanko. 20 Samo. 21 Skio. Mytileni. 
23 Tenedo. 24 Egripo, or Negropont. M Skyro. 

26 Probably Piperi; others suppose it to be Skopelo or Pelagonesi. 
2r Stalimene. M Thaso. 2 Imbro. 3 Samothraki. 
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more,' its breadth about 2000. 2 It is surrounded by the 
coast of Asia above mentioned, and by those of Greece from 
Sunium 3 northwards to the Thermaic Gulf 4 and the Gulfs 
of Macedonia, 5 and as far as the Thracian Chersonesus. 6 

22. Here too is the strait, seven stadia in length, which is be- 
tween Sestos 7 and Abydos, 8 and through which the ^Egsean 
and Hellespont communicate with another sea to the northj 
named the Propontis, 9 and this again with another called the 
Euxine. This latter is, so to speak, a double sea, for towards 
its middle are two projecting promontories, one to the north, 
on the side of Europe, and the other opposite from the coast 
of Asia, which leave only a narrow passage between them, 
and thus form two great seas. The European promontory 
is named Criu-metopon ; 10 that of Asia, Carambis. 11 They 
are distant from each other about 2500 stadia. 12 - The length 
of the western portion of this sea 13 from Byzantium to 
the outlets of the Dnieper is 3800 stadia, its breadth 
2000. Here is situated the Island of Leuca. 14 The eastern 
portion is oblong and terminates in the narrow recess 
in which Dioscurias is situated. In length it is 5000 stadia, 
or rather more, and in breadth about 3000. The entire cir- 
cumference of the Euxine is about 25,000 stadia. Some have 
compared the shape of its circumference to a Scythian bow 
when bent, the string representing the southern portions of 
the Euxine, (viz. the coast, from its mouth to the recess in 
which Dioscurias is situated ; for, with the exception of Ca- 
rambis, the sinuosities of the shore are but trifling, so that it 

1 The distance from the southern coast of Crete to the northern shores 
of the ^Egasan is just 4200 stadia, or 120 marine leagues. 

2 This is just the distance from Cape Colonna to Rhodes. 

3 Cape Colonna. * The Gulf of Saloniki. 

5 Those of Kassandra, Monte-Santo, and Contessa. 

6 The peninsula of Gallipoli. 

7 Semenik, or according to others, Jalowa. 

8 Ma'ito, or according to others, Avido. 9 Sea of Marmora. 

10 Karadje-Burun, the southern point of the Crimea. 

11 Kerempi-Burun. 

12 We should here read 1500 stadia. See French Translation, vol. i. p 
344, n. 3. 

13 The Euxine. 

14 Also called the Island of Achilles, and the Island of the Blessed, 
row Ilan-Adassi. 
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may be justly compared to a straight line,) and the remainder 
[of the circumference representing] the wood of the bow with 
its double curve, the uppermost very much rounded, the lower 
more in a straight line. So this sea forms two gulfs, the 
western much more rounded than the other. 

23. To the north of the eastern Gulf of the Pontus, is the 
Lake Masotis, whose perimeter is 9000 stadia or rather more. 
It communicates with the Euxine by means of the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus, 1 and the Euxine with the Propontis 2 by the Thra- 
cian Bosphorus, for such is the name given to the Strait of 
Byzantium, which is four stadia in breadth. The length of 
the Propontis from the Troad to Byzantium is stated to be 
1500 stadia. Its breadth is about the same. It is in this 
sea that the Island of the Cyziceni 3 is situated, with the other 
islands around it. 

24. Such and so great is the extent of the JEgaean Sea to- 
wards the north. 4 Again, starting from Rhodes, the [Medi- 
terranean] forms the seas of Egypt, Pamphylia, and Issus, 
extending in an easterly direction from Cilicia to Issus, a dis- 
tance of 5000 stadia, along the coasts of Lycia, Pamphylia, 
and the whole of Cilicia. From thence Syria, Phrenicia, and 
Egypt surround the sea to the south and west as far as Alex- 
andria. The Island of Cyprus is situated in the Gulfs of 
Issus and Pamphylia, close to the Sea of Egypt. The passage 
between Rhodes and Alexandria from north [to south] is 
about 4000 stadia ; 5 sailing round the coasts it is double this 
distance. Eratosthenes informs us that, although the above 

1 The Strait of Zabache. 2 The Sea of Marmora. 

3 The Island of Cyzicus was joined to the mainland by Alexander, and 
thus formed a peninsula, notwithstanding Strabo describes it as an is- 
land. Its present name is Artaki. 

* The extent of the jEgsean amongst the ancients was the same as the 
Egio-Pelago, or Archipelago, with us. It was comprehended between the 
southern coasts of Crete, the western coasts of Peloponnesus, tie southern 
coasts of Macedonia and Thrace, and the western borders of Asia Minor. 
Strabo however, in his description, seems to comprise under the name of 
the .55gaean not only those parts of the Mediterranean south of the meri- 
dian of Cape Matapan, but also the Propontis and the Euxine, as far as 
the mouth of the river Halys, now Kizil-Ermak. In this however he 
seems to be unique. 

5 This is just the distance, says Gosselin, from the northern part of 
Rhodes to Alexandria, but the route, instead of being from north to south, 
as supposed by the ancients, is S. S. W. 
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is the distance according to some mariners, others avow dis- 
tinctly that it amounts to 5000 stadia ; while he himself, from 
observations of the shadows indicated by the gnomon, calcu- 
lates it at 3750. 

That part of the Mediterranean Sea which washes the coasts 
of Cilicia and Pamphylia together with the right side of the 
*Euxine, the Propontis, and the sea-coast beyond this as far as 
Pamphylia, form a kind of extensive Chersonesus, the isthmus 
of which is also large, and reaches from the sea near Tarsus l 
to the city of Amisus, 2 and thence to the Themiscyran 3 plain 
of the Amazons. In fact the whole region within this line as 
far as Caria and Ionia, and the nations dwelling on this side 
the Halys, 4 is entirely surrounded by the JEgsean and the 
aforementioned parts of the Mediterranean and Euxine Seas. 5 
This is what we call Asia properly, 6 although the whole con- 
tinent bears the same name. 

25. To speak shortly, the southernmost point of Our Sea 
is the recess of the Greater Syrtes ; 7 next to this Alexandria 
in Egypt, and the mouths of the Nile ; while the most north- 
erly is the mouth of the Dnieper, or if the Mseotis be con- 
sidered to belong to the Euxine, (and it certainly does appear 
to form a part of it,) the mouth of the Don. The Strait 
at the Pillars is the most westerly point, and the most easterly 
is the said recess, in which Dioscurias 8 is situated ; and notj 
as Eratosthenes falsely states, the Gulf of Issus, 9 which is 
under the same meridian as Amisus 10 and Themiscyra, and, 
if you will have it so, Sidene as far as Pharnacia. 11 Proceed- 
ing thence in an easterly direction to Dioscurias, the distance 
by sea is above 3000 stadia, as will be seen more plainly in 
my detailed account of those countries. Such then is the Me- 
diterranean. 

I Tarsous. 2 Samsoun. 

3 Themiscyra, a town of Cappadocia at the mouth of the Thermodon, 
(now the Termeh,) belonging to the kingdom of the Amazons. The ter- 
ritories around it bore the same name. The plain is now comprehended 
in the modern Djanik. 

4 Kizil-Ermak. 

5 Lit. the before-mentioned parts of the sea on either side. 

6 Asia Minor, or Anadoli. 7 The Sidra of the moderns. 
8 Iskouriah. 9 The Gulf of A'ias. Io Samsoun. 

II The ruins of this city are said to be called by the modern Greeks 
<&epvaKT) or TlXareva indiscriminately. 
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26. We must now describe the countries which surround 
it ; and here we will begin from the same point, whence we 
commenced our description of the sea itself. 

Entering the Strait at the Pillars, Libya, as far as the river 
Nile, is on the right hand, and to the left, on the other side of 
the Strait, is Europe, as far as the Don. Asia bounds both 
these continents. We will commence with Europe, both be- 
cause its figure is more varied, and also because it is the 
quarter most favourable to the mental and social ennoblement 
of man, and produces a greater portion of comforts than the 
other continents. 

Now the whole of Europe is habitable with the exception 
of a small part, which cannot be dwelt in, on account of the 
severity of the cold, and which borders on the Hamaxoeci, 1 
who dwell by the Don, Maeotis, and Dnieper. The win- 
try and mountainous parts of the habitable earth would 
seem to afford by nature but a miserable means of exist- 
ence ; nevertheless, by good management, places scarcely in- 
habited by any but robbers, may be got into condition. Thus 
the Greeks, though dwelling amidst rocks and mountains, 
live in comfort, owing to their economy in government and 
the arts, and all the other appliances of life. Thus too the 
Romans, after subduing numerous nations who were leading 
a savage life, either induced by the rockiness of their coun- 
tries, or want of ports, or severity of the cold, or for other 
reasons scarcely habitable, have taught the arts of commerce 
to many who were formerly in total ignorance, and spread 
civilization amongst the most savage. Where the climate is 
equable and mild, nature herself does much towards the pro- 
duction of these advantages. As in such favoured regions 
every thing inclines to peace, so those which are sterile gene- 
rate braveiy and a disposition to war. These two races re- 
.ceive mutual advantages from each other, the one aiding by 
their arms, the other by their husbandry, arts, and institutions. 
Harm must result to both when failing to act in concert, but 
the advantage will lie on the side of those accustomed to arms, 
except in instances where they are overpowered by multitudes. 
This continent is very much favoured in this respect, being in- 

' Dwellers in waggons, or huts fixed on wheels for the purpose of trans- 
portation from one pasturage to another, as necessity might require. 
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terspersed with plains and mountains, so that every where the 
foundations of husbandry, civilization, and hardihood lie side by 
side. The number of those who cultivate the arts of peace, is, 
however, the most numerous, which preponderance over the 
whole is mainly due to the influence of the government, first of 
the Greeks, and afterwards of the Macedonians and Romans. 
Europe has thus within itself resources both for war [and 
peace]. It is amply supplied with warriors, and also with men 
fitted for the labours of agriculture, and the life of the towns. 
It is likewise distinguished for producing in perfection those 
fruits of the earth necessary to life, and all the useful metals. 
Perfumes and precious stones must be imported from abroad, 
but as far as the comfort of life is concerned, the want or the 
possession of these can make no difference. The country like- 
wise abounds in cattle, while of wild beasts the number is but 
small. Such is the general nature of this continent. 

27. We will now describe separately the various countries 
into which it is divided. The first of these on the west is Iberia, 
which resembles the hide of an ox [spread out] ; the eastern 
portions, which correspond to the neck, adjoining the neigh- 
bouring country of Gaul. The two countries are divided on 
this side by the chain of mountains called the Pyrenees ; on 
all its other sides it is surrounded by sea ; on the south, as 
far as the Pillars, by Our Sea ; and thence to the northern 
extremity of the Pyrenees by the Atlantic. The greatest 
length of this country is about 6000 stadia, its breadth 5000. 1 

28. East of this is Keltica, which extends as far as the 
Rhine. Its northern side is washed by the entire of the 
British Channel, for this island lies opposite and parallel to 
it throughout, extending as much as 5000 stadia in length. Its 
eastern side is bounded by the river Rhine, whose stream runs 
parallel with the Pyrenees ; and its southern side commencing 
from the Rhine, [is bounded] partly by the Alps, and partly by 
Our Sea ; where what is called the Galatic Gulf 2 runs in, and 
on this are situated the far-famed cities of Marseilles and Nar- 
bonne. Right opposite to the Gulf on the other side of the 
land, lies another Gulf, called by the same name, Galatic, 3 look- 

1 From Cape Gata in Granada to the borders of Aslurias the distance 
is about 5000 stadia. But the greatest breadth of Spain is from Cape Gata 
to Cape Belem in Gallicia, which equals 5890 stadia of 7UO to a degree. 

2 T he Gulf of kyon, 3 The Gulf of Aquitaine or Gascony. 
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ing towards the north and Britain. It is here that the 
breadth of Keltica is the narrowest, being contracted into 
an isthmus less than 3000 stadia, but more than 2000. Within 
this region there is a mountain ridge, named Mount Cemme- 
nus, 1 which runs nearly at right angles to the Pyrenees, and 
terminates in the central plains of Keltica. 2 The Alps, which 
are a very lofty range of mountains, form a curved line, the 
convex side of which is turned towards the plains of Keltica, 
mentioned before, and Mount Cemmenus, and the concave 
towards Liguria 3 and Italy. 

The Alps are inhabited by numerous nations, but all Keltic 
with the exception of the Ligurians, and these, though of a 
different race, closely resemble them in their manner of life. 
They inhabit that portion of the Alps which is next the Apen- 
nines, and also a part of the Apennines themselves. This 
latter mountain ridge traverses the whole length of Italy from 
north to south, and terminates at the Strait of Sicily. 

29. The first parts of Italy are the plains situated under 
the Alps, as far as the recess of the Adriatic and the neigh- 
bouring places. 4 The parts beyond form a narrow and long 
slip, resembling a peninsula, traversed, as I have said, 
throughout its length by the Apennines ; its length is 7000 
stadia, but its breadth is very unequal. The seas which form 
the peninsula of Italy are, the Tyrrhenian, which commences 
from the Ligurian, the Ausonian, and the Adriatic. 5 

30. After Italy and Keltica, the remainder of Europe ex- 
tends towards the east, and is divided into two by the Danube. 
This river flows from west to east, and discharges itself into 
the Euxine Sea, leaving on its left the entire of Germany, com- 
mencing from the Rhine, as well as the whole of the Getse, 

1 The Cevennes. 

2 This ridge commences at the eastern part of the Pyrenees. Its 
ramifications extend to about Dijon. 

3 Genoa. 

4 The Romans gave to the whole of this country, which was peopled by 
a race of Keltic extraction, the name of Cisalpine Gaul, because situated 
on this side the Alps, -with respect to them. France was designated Trans- 
alpine Gaul. 

5 The Tyrrhenian or Tuscan Sea commenced about the mouth of the 
Arno, and extended as far as Naples. The Ligurian Sea is the Gulf of 
Genoa. The Ausonian Sea, afterwards called the Sea of Sicily, washes 
the southern parts of Italy. The Adriatic Gulf, is the Gulf of Venice. 

VOL. i. c 
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the Tyrigetae, the Bastarni, and the Sauromati, as far as the 
river -Don, and the Lake Mseotis, 1 on its right being the 
whole of Thrace and Illyria, 2 and in fine the rest of Greece. 

Fronting Europe lie the islands which we have mentioned. 
Without the Pillars, Gadeira, 3 the Cassiterides, 4 and the 
Britannic Isles. Within the Pillars are the Gymnesian Is- 
lands, 5 the other little islands of the Phoanicians, 6 the Mar- 
seillais, and the Ligurians ; those fronting Italy as far as the 
islands of ^Eolus and Sicily, and the whole of those 7 along 
Epirus and Greece, as far as Macedonia and the Thracian 
Chersonesus. 

31. From the Don and the Mseotis 8 commences [Asia] on 
this side the Taurus ; beyond these is [Asia] beyond the 
Taurus. For since this continent is divided into two by 
the chain of the Taurus, which extends from the extremities 
of Pamphylia to the shores of the Eastern Sea, 9 inhabited 
by the Indians and neighbouring Scythians, the Greeks 
naturally called that part of the continent situated north 
of these mountains [Asia] on this side the Taurus, and 
that on the south [Asia] beyond the Taurus. Consequently 
the parts adjacent to the Maeotis and Don are on this side 
the Taurus. The first of these is the territory between the 
Caspian Sea and the Euxine, bounded on one side 10 by the 
Don, the Exterior Ocean, 11 and the Sea of Hyrcania ; on the 
other 12 by the Isthmus where it is narrowest from the recess 
of the Euxine to the Caspian. 

Secondly, but still on this side the Taurus, are the coun- 
tries above the Sea of Hyrcania as far as the Indians and 

1 The Getse inhabited Moldavia. The Tyrigetse, or Getse of Tyras or 
the Dniester, dwelt on the banks of that river. The Bastarni inhabited 
the Ukraine. The Sarmatians, or Sauromatians, extended along either 
bank of the Don and the environs of the Sea of Azof, the ancient Palus 
Maeotis. 

2 Thrace and Macedonia form part of the modern Rournelia : Illyria 
comprehended Dalmatia, Bosnia, Croatia, &c. 

3 Cadiz. 4 The Scilly Isles. b Majorca and Minorca. 

6 Ivica, Pormentera, Spalmador, &c. They were called Phoenician 
Islands, because the Carthaginians had sent out a col-';; y thither 160 years 
after the founding of their city. 

7 Namely all the islands jf the Icnian and JEgasan Seas, from Corfu to 
ilie Dardanelles. 

8 The Sea of Azof. 9 The Bay of Benga*. 10 The North. 
11 The Northern Ocean. 12 The south. 
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Scythians, who dwell along the said sea 1 and Mount Imaus. 
These countries are possessed on the one side by the Masotas, 2 
and the people dwelling between the Sea of Hyrcania and the 
Euxine as far as the Caucasus, the Iberians 3 and Albanians, 4 
viz. the Sauromatians, Scythians, 5 Achseans, Zygi, and Heni- 
ochi : on the other side beyond the Sea of Hyrcania, 6 by the 
Scythians, 7 Hyrcanians, Parthians, Bactrians, Sogdians, and 
the other nations of India farther towards the north. To the 
south, partly by the Sea of Hyrcania, and partly by the whole 
isthmus which separates this sea from the Euxine, is situated the 
greater part of Armenia, Colchis, 8 the whole of Cappadocia 9 as 
far as the Euxine, and the Tibaranic nations. 10 Further [west] 
is the country designated on this side the Halys, 11 containing 
on the side of the Euxine and Propontis the Paphlagonians, 
Bithynians, Mysians, and Phrygia on the Hellespont, which 
comprehends the Troad ; and on the side of the -^Egaaan and 
adjacent seas -ZEolia, Ionia, Caria, and Lycia. Inland is the 
Phrygia which contains that portion of Gallo-Graecia styled 
Galatia, Phrygia Epictetus, 12 the Lycaonians, and the Lydians. 
32. Next these on this side the Taurus are the mountaineers 
of Paropamisus, and various tribes of Parthians, Medes, Ar- 
menians, Cilicians, with " the Lycaonians," 13 and Pisidians.. 14 

1 The Bay of Bengal. 

2 Sarmatian Mseotse in the Greek text, but apparently incorrect. 

3 Inhabitants of Georgia. 4 Inhabitants of Shirvan. 

5 The Scythians here alluded to are the Tartars of Kuban ; the Achse- 
ans and Zygi are the modern Ziketi ; the Heniochi are the Abkazeti: 

6 East of the Caspian. 

7 These Scythians are the Tartars of the Kharasm. The Hyrcanians 
are the inhabitants of Daghistan and the Corcan. The Parthians occu- 
pied the north of Khorasan ; the Bactrians the country of Balk. The 
Sogdians inhabited Bukaria, where are Samarcand and the valley of 
Al-Sogd. 8 Mingrelia. 

9 Cappadocia comprehended a portion of the modern Roum and Kara- 
mania between the Euphrates and the river Halys. 

10 Under this name Strabo included a portion of the kingdom of Pontus 
and other small tribes as far as Colchis. 

11 Now the Kizil-Irmak. 

18 The northern and western portions of Phrygia. 

13 Probably an interpolation. 

M The mountaineers of Paropamisus were those who inhabited the. 
mountains which separate Bactriana from India. The Parthians occu- 
pied the mountains north of the modern Khorasan. Under the name of 
Medians Strabo comprehends the various nations who inhabited the 
mountainous country between Parthia and Armenia. The Cilicians in 
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After these mountaineers come the people dwelling beyond 
the Taurus. First amongst these is India, a nation greater 
and more flourishing than any other ; they extend as far as 
the Eastern Sea l and the southern part of the Atlantic. In 
the most southerly part of this sea opposite to India is situated 
the island of Taprobana, 2 which is not less than Britain. 
Beyond India to the west, and leaving the mountains [of the 
Taurus] on the right, is a vast region, miserably inhabited, 
on account of the sterility of its soil, by men of different 
races, who are absolutely in a savage state. They are 
named Arians, and extend from the mountains to Gedrosia 
and Carmania. 3 Beyond these towards the sea are the Per- 
sians, 4 the Susians, 5 and the Babylonians, 6 situated along the 
Persian Gulf, besides several smaller neighbouring states. On 
the side of the mountains and amidst the mountains are the 
Parthians, the Medes, the Armenians, and the nations adjoin- 
ing these, together with Mesopotamia. 7 Beyond Mesopotamia 
are the countries on this side the Euphrates ; viz. the whole 
of Arabia Felix, bounded by the entire Arabian and Persian 
Gulfs, together with the country of the Scenitas and Phylarchi, 
who are situated along the Euphrates and in Syria. Beyond 
the Arabian Gulf and as far as the Nile dwell the Ethiopians 8 
and Arabians, 9 and next these the Egyptians, Syrians, and 
Cilicians, 10 both those styled Trachiotae and others besides, 
and last of all the Pamphylians. 11 

habited Aladeuli ; the Lycaonian mountaineers the mountains which se- 
parate Karaman from Itch-iili ; ' and the Pisidians the country of Hamid, 

I The Bay of Bengal. * Ceylon. 

3 The Arians inhabited Sigistan and a part of modem Persia. Strabo 
gave the name of Arians to all the people who occupied the portions of 
Asia comprised between the Indus and Persia, and between the chain ot 
the Taurus and Gedrosia and Carmania. In aftervtimes the designation 
of Arians was restricted to the inhabitants of the modern Khorasan. 
Gedrosia is Mekran ; Carmania yet preserves the name of Kerman. 

4 Ancient Persia is the modern province of Fars, Pars, or Paras ; our 
Persia being much more extensive than the ancient country designated 
by the same name. 

5 The Susians inhabited the modern Khosistan. 

6 The Babylonians occupied the present Irak-Arabi. 

7 Now al-Djezira. 

8 Viz. the Ethiopians occupying the territory from Syene to Abyssinia. 

9 The Troglodyte Arabians. 

10 The Cilicians occupied the modern Itch-iili and Aladeuli ; the 
Trachiotee or mountaineers, the former of these countries. 

II Pamphylia is the modern Tekieh. 
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33. After Asia comes Libya, which adjoins Egypt and 
Ethiopia. The coast next us, from Alexandria almost to the 
Pillars, is in a straight line, with the exception of the Syrtes, 
the sinuosities of some moderately sized bays, and the projec- 
tion of the promontories by which they are formed. The side 
next the ocean from Ethiopia up to a certain point is almost 
parallel to the former ; but after this the southern portions 
become narrowed into a sharp peak, extending a little beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules, and giving to the country something 
the figure of a trapezium. Its appearance, both by the ac- 
counts of other writers, and also the description given to our- 
selves by Cnasus Piso, who was governor of this province, is 
that of a panther's skin, being dotted over with habitations 
surrounded by parched and desert land : these habitations 
the Egyptians call Auases. 1 This continent offers besides 
several other peculiarities, which may be said to divide it 
into three distinct portions. Most of the coast next us is very 
fertile, more especially about the Cyrenaic and the parts about 
Carthage, as far as Maurusia and the Pillars of Hercules. 2 
Next the ocean it is likewise tolerably fitted for the habitation 
of man ; but not so the centre of the country, which produces 
silphium ; 3 this for the most part is barren, rugged, and sandy; 
and the same is the case with regard to the whole of Asia 
lying under the same right line which traverses Ethiopia, the 
Troglodytic, 4 Arabia, and the part of Gedrosia occupied by 
the Ichthyophagi. 5 The people inhabiting Libya are for the 
most part unknown to us, as it has rarely been entered, either 
by armies or adventurers. But few of its inhabitants from 
the farther parts come amongst us, and their accounts are 
both incomplete and not to be relied on. The sum of what 
they say is as follows. Those which are most southern are 
called Ethiopians. 6 North of these the principal nations are 

1 Or Oases, according to the common spelling. 

8 That is to say, from Tunis to Gibraltar. The Maurusians, called by 
the Latins Mauritanians, occupied the present Algiers and Fez. 

3 Probably asa-foetida. * 1'be Troglodytic extended along 

the western coast of the Arabian Gulf. 

5 The Ichthyophagi of Gedrosia inhabited the barren coasts of Mekran. 

6 The term of Ethiopians was a generic name given by the Greeks and 
Romans to the most southern inhabitants of Africa they at any time hap- 
pened to be acquainted with ; consequently the position of this country 
frequently shifted. 
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the Garamantes, the Pharusians, and the Nigritae.* Still 
farther north are the Gaetuli. Close to the sea, and adjoin- 
ing it next Egypt, and as far as the Cyrenaic, dwell the 
Marmaridas. 2 Above 3 the Cyrenaic and the Syrtes 4 are the 
Psylli and Nasamones, 5 and certain of the Gaetuli ; and after 
them the Asbystas 6 and Byzacii, 7 as far as Carthage. Car- 
thage is vast. Adjoining it are the Numidas ; 8 of these people 
the tribes best known to us are called the Masylies and the 
Masassylii. The most westerly are the Maurusians. 9 The 
whole land, from Carthage to the Pillars of Hercules, is fer- 
tile. Nevertheless it abounds in wild beasts no less than 
the interior ; and it does not seem improbable that the cause 
why the name of Nomades, 10 or Wanderers, was bestowed on 
certain of these people originated in their not being able 
anciently to devote themselves to husbandry on account of 
the wild beasts. At the present day, when they are well 
skilled in hunting, and are besides assisted by the Romans in 
their rage for the spectacle of fights with beasts, they are both 
masters of the beasts and of husbandry. This finishes what 
we have to say on the continents. 

34. It now remains for us to speak of the climata. 11 Of 

1 The Garamantae inhabited the Kawan ; Garama, their capital, is now 
named Gherma. The Pharusians and Nigritae dwelt south of the present 
kingdom of Morocco. 

2 The Marmaridae extended west from Egypt, as far as Catabathmus, 
near the present Cape Luco. 

3 Viz. to the south and west. 4 The Gulfs of Sydra and Cabes. 

5 The Psylli and Nasamones inhabited the eastern parts of the present 
kingdom of Tripoli, above the Greater Syrtes and the desert of Barca. 

6 The Asbystee were a people of Libya above Gyrene, where the temple 
of Ammon stood ; Jupiter is sometimes called on that account Asbysteus. 

7 The Byzacii occupied the southern parts of the kingdom of Tunis. 

8 Greek, Nomades, or wandering .shepherds, from which the Latins 
formed the name Numidae. These people inhabited Algiers. 

9 Carthage extended as far west as the promontory of Tretum, now 
Sebta-Ras or the Seven Heads. From thence the Masylies inhabited as 
far as Cape Carbon ; and from thence the Masaesylii possessed the country 
as far as the river Molochath, now the Maluia, beyond which were the 
Maurusians extending to the Atlantic. 

10 Numidae. 

11 The climata are zones parallel to the equator. The ancients ge- 
nerally reckoned seven climata, which in the time of Hipparchus termi- 
nated at 48 30' 35", where the longest day consisted of sixteen hours. 
He however multiplied these divisions and extended them farther towards 
the poles, It is a great pity that Strabo has not noted all of them. 
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these too we shall give but a general description, commencing 
with those lines which we have denominated elementary, 
namely, those which determine the greatest length and breadth 
of the [habitable earth], but especially its breadth. 

To enter fully into this subject is the duty of astronomers. 
This has been done by Hipparchus, who has noted down (as 
he says) the differences of the heavenly appearances for every 
degree of that quarter of the globe in which our habitable 
earth is situated, namely, from the equator to the north pole. 

What is beyond our habitable earth it is not however the 
business of the geographer to consider. Nor yet even in re- 
gard to the various parts of the habitable earth must too mi- 
nute and numerous differences be noticed, since to the man 
of the world they are perplexing ; it will suffice to give the 
most striking and simple of the statements of Hipparchus. 
Assuming, as he does himself after the assertion of Eratos- 
thenes, that the circumference of the earth is 252,000 stadia, 
the differences of the [celestial] phenomena will not be great 
for each [degree] within the limits between which the habitable 
earth is contained. Supposing we cut the grand circle of the 
earth into 360 divisions, each of these divisions will consist 
of 700 stadia. This is the calculation adopted by [Hippar- 
chus] to fix the distances, which [as we said] should be taken 
under the before-mentioned meridian of Meroe. He com- 
mences at the regions situated under the equator, and stopping 
from time to time at every 700 stadia along the whole length 
of the meridian above mentioned, proceeds to describe the 
celestial phenomena as they appear from each. But the 
equator is not the place for us to start from. For even if 
there be there a habitable region, as some suppose, it forms a 
habitable earth to itself, a narrow slip enclosed by the regions 
uninhabitable on account of the heat ; and can be no part of 
our habitable earth. Now the geographer should attend 
to none but our own habitable earth, which is confined 
by certain boundaries ; on the south by the parallel which 
passes over the Cinnamon Country; 1 on the north by that 
which passes over lerna. 2 But keeping in mind the scheme 
of our geography, we have no occasion to mark all the 
places comprehended within this distance, nor yet all the ce- 

According to Strabo, 12o 34' 17". According to Strabo, 52o 25' 42 '. 
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lestial phenomena. We must however commence, as Hippar- 
chus does, with the southern regions. 

35. He tells us that the people who dwell under the parallel 
of the Cinnamon Country, which he places at 3000 stadia 
south of Meroe, 1 and 8800 [north] of the equator, live nearly 
at equal distances between the equator and the summer tropic 
which passes by Syene ; for Syene is 5000 stadia [north] of 
Meroe. They are the first 2 for whom the whole [constellation] 
of the Lesser Bear is comprised within the Artie Circle, and 
to whom it is always visible. For the bright and most southern 
star, at the tip of the tail, is here contained within the Arctic 
Circle, and appears to touch the horizon. 

The Arabian Gulf lies eastward parallel to the said meri- 
dian. Its egress 3 into the Exterior Ocean is [in the same 
latitude as] the Cinnamon Country, the place where anciently 
they used to hunt the elephants. The parallel of the Cinna- 
mon Country on the one side 4 passes a little south of Tapro- 
bana, or perhaps over its southern extremity; and on the 
other side 5 over the most southern parts of Libya. 6 

36. At Meroe and Ptolemais 7 in the Troglodytic the longest 
day consists of thirteen equinoctial hours. These cities are at 
nearly equal distances between the equator and Alexandria, 
the preponderance on the side of the equator being only 1800 
stadia. The parallel of Meroe passes on one side 8 over un- 
known countries, and on the other 9 over the extremities of 
India. 10 At Syene, and at Berenice, which is situated on the 
Arabian Gulf and in the Troglodytic, at the summer sol- 
stice the sun is vertical, and the longest day consists of thirteen 
equinoctial hours and a half, and the whole of the Greater 
Bear appears within the Arctic Circle, with the exception of 
his thighs, the tip of his tail, and one of the stars composing 
his body. The parallel of Syene traverses on one side 11 the 

1 Now Gherri, on the banks of the Nile. 

2 i. e. they are the most southern of those for whom, &c. 

3 Bab-el-mandeb, The Gate of Tears. 4 The east. s The west. 

6 This passage proves that in Strabo's opinion the continent of Africa 
did not extend so far south as the equator, 

7 This town was sometimes called Ptolemais Epitheras, having beei, 
built by Eumedes in the reign of Philadelphus for the chase of elephants 
and other wild animals. 

8 On the west. 9 The east. 10 About Cape Comorin. 
11 The east. 
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portion of Gedrosia occupied by the Ichthyophagi, and India ; 
and on the other side l the countries situated south of Gyrene 
by rather less than 5000 stadia. 

37. In all the countries situated between the tropic and 
the equatorial circle, the shadows fall [alternately] on either 
side, north and south. In those which are north of Syene 
and beyond the summer tropic the shadows at mid-day fall to 
the north. The former are called amphiscii, the latter hete- 
roscii. There is also another method of determining what 
places are under the tropic, which we spoke of in our observ- 
ations on the zones. The soil is sandy, arid, and produces 
nothing but silphium, while more to the south the land is 
well irrigated and fertile. 

38. In the countries situated about 400 stadia south of the 
parallel of Alexandria and Gyrene, where the longest day con- 
sists of fourteen equinoctial hours, Arcturus passes the zenith, 
slightly declining towards the south. At Alexandria at the 
time of the equinox the proportion which the gnomon bears 
to the shadow is as five to seven. 2 Thus they are south of 
Carthage 1300 stadia, that is, admitting that in Carthage at 
the time of the equinox the proportion which the gnomon 
bears to the shadow is as eleven to seven. This parallel on 
the one side 3 passes by Cyrene and the regions 900 stadia 
south of Carthage as far as the midst of Maurusia ; 4 and on 
the other side 5 through Egypt, 6 Crelosyria, Upper Syria, 
Babylonia, Susiana, 7 Persia, 8 Carmania, 9 Upper Gedrosia, 10 
and India. 

39. At Ptolemais in Phoenicia, 11 and at Sidon 12 and Tyre, 13 
the longest day consists of fourteen hours and a quarter. These 
cities are north of Alexandria by about 1600 stadia, and 
north of Carthage about 700. In the Peloponnesus, and about 
the middle of Rhodes, at Xanthus 14 in Lycia, or a little to the 
south of this place, and at 400 stadia south of Syracuse, 15 the 
longest day consists of fourteen and a half equinoctial hours. 
These places are distant from Alexandria 3640 stadia .... 

I The west. 2 Kramer follows Gosselin in proposing to substitute 
rpi'a in place of cirrd. 3 The west side. 4 Algiers and Fez. 

s The eastern side. 6 Lower Egypt is intended. 7 Khosistan. 
8 The modern province of Pars. Kennan. 10 Upper Mekian. 

II S. Jean d' Acre. 12 Seide. ia Tsur. 
14 Eksenide. * Siragusa 
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This parallel, according to Eratosthenes, passes through Caria, 
Lycaonia, Cataonia, Media, the Caspian Gates, and India next 
the Caucasus. 1 

40. In the parts of the Troad next Alexandria 2 in Am- 
phipolis, 3 Apollonia in Epirus, 4 the countries just south of 
Rome and north of Neapolis, the longest day consists of fif- 
teen hours. This parallel is distant from that of Alexandria 
in Egypt 7000 stadia to the north, above 28,800 stadia north 
of the equator, and 3400 stadia from the parallel of Rhodes ; 
it is south of Byzantium, Nicaesa, 5 and Marseilles 1500 stadia. 
The parallel of Lysimachia 6 is a little to the north, and ac- 
cording to Eratosthenes passes through Mysia, 7 Paphlagonia, 
Sinope, 8 Hyrcania, 9 and Bactra. 10 

41. About Byzantium the longest day consists of fifteen 
and a quarter equinoctial hours ; the proportion borne by the 
gnomon to the shadow at the summer solstice, is as 120 to 
42, minus one-fifth. These places are distant 11 from the mid- 
dle of Rhodes about 4900 stadia, and 30,300 from the equator. 
Sailing into the Euxine and advancing 1400 stadia to the 
north, the longest day is found to consist of fifteen and a half 
equinoctial hours. These "places are equi-distant between the 
pole and equatorial circle ; the arctic circle is at their zenith, 
the star in the neck of Cassiopeia is within this circle, the 
star forming the right elbow of Perseus being a little more to 
the north. 

42. In regions 3800 stadia north of Byzantium the longest 
day consists of sixteen equinoctial hours ; the constellation 
Cassiopeia being brought within the arctic circle. These 
regions are situated around [the mouth of] the Dnieper and 
the southern parts of the Maeotis, at a distance from the equa- 
tor of 34,100 stadia; and the northern part of the horizon 
during almost all the summer nights is illuminated by the 
light of the sun ; a certain degree of light continuing from 
sunset to sunrise. For the summer tropic is distant from the 

1 Caria occupied the southern and western parts of Anadoli, near the 
Island of Rhodes. Lycaonia formed apart of the modern Karaman. Ca- 
taonia was comprised in Aladeuli. Media is now Irak-Adjami. The 
Caspian Gates are the defiles of Firouz-Koh. 

* Eski-Stambul. 3 Emboli or Jamboli. * Polina. 

3 Isnik. 6 Eksemil. ' Karasi in Anadoli. 8 Sinoub. 

Corcan and Daghistan. 10 Balk. "To the north. 
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horizon only the half and the twelfth part of a sign 1 [of the 
zodiac], and this therefore is the greatest distance of the sun 
below the horizon at midnight. With us when the sun is at 
this distance from the horizon before sunrise and after sunset, 
the atmosphere is enlightened to the east and west respect- 
ively. In the winter the sun when at the highest is nine 
cubits above the horizon. 2 These places, according to Era- 
tosthenes, are distant from Meroe rather more than 23,000 
stadia, 3 for he says that [from the parallel of Meroe] to the 
Hellespont 4 there are 18,000 stadia, and thence to the Dnieper 
5000 more. In regions distant 6300 stadia from Byzan- 
tium, and north of the Maeotis, the sun during the winter 
time is, when highest, six cubits [above the horizon]. The 
longest day consists of seventeen hours. 

43. The countries beyond this which border upon the 
regions uninhabitable on account of their cold, have no inter- 
est to the geographer. He who desires to learn about them, 
and the celestial phenomena which Hipparchus has de- 
scribed, but which we pass over as being too much in detail 
for our present undertaking, must seek for them in that author. 
The statements of Posidonius concerning the periscii, the am- 
phiscii, and the heteroscii are likewise too detailed. Still we 
must touch on these points sufficiently to explain his view, 
and to point out how far such matters are serviceable in geo- 
graphy, and how far not. The terms made use of refer to 
the shadows cast from the sun. The sun appears to the senses 
to describe a circle parallel to that of the earth. 5 Of those 
people for whom each revolution of the earth produces a day 
and a night, the sun being carried first over, then under, 
the earth, some are denominated amphiscii, others hete- 
roscii. The amphiscii are the inhabitants of countries in 
which when a gnomon is placed perpendicularly on a plane 
surface, the shadow which it casts at mid-day, falls first to 
one side then to the other, as the sun illumines first this side, 
then that. This however only occurs in places situated be- 
tween the tropics. The heteroscii are those amongst whom 
the shadow always falls to the north, as with us ; or to the 

1 Or 17 30'. This would indicate a latitude of 48 38' 40". 
3 The astronomical cubit was equal to two degrees. 
3 Read 23.JOQ. * The northern extremity of the Hellespont. 

5 Kooytof, the universe. 
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south, as amongst those who inhabit the other temperate zone. 
This occurs in all those regions where the arctic circle is less 
than the tropic. Where however it becomes the same as or 
greater than the tropic, this shows the commencement of the 
periscii, who extend thence to the pole. In regions where 
the sun remains above the horizon during an entire revolution 
of the earth, the shadow must evidently have turned in a com- 
plete circle round the gnomon. On this account he named 
them periscii. However they have nought to do with geo- 
graphy, inasmuch as the regions are not habitable on account 
of the cold, as we stated in our review of Pytheas. Nor is 
there any use in determining the size of this uninhabitable 
region, [it is enough to have established] that those countries, 
having the tropic for their arctic circle, are situated beneath 
the circle which is described by the pole of the zodiac 1 in the 
f diurnal] revolution of the earth, and that the distance be- 
tween the equator and the tropic equals four-sixtieths of the 
great circle [of the earth]. 

1 The pole of the ecliptic 
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SPAIN. 

CHAPTER I. 

1 . HAVING thus given a general view of Geography, it will 
now be proper to describe each separate country in detail, as 
we engaged to do. We fancy that the method which we have 
adopted in the division of our subject, up to this point, has 
been correct ; and we now re-commence with Europe and the 
various countries into which it is divided, on the same prin- 
ciples as formerly, and induced by the same reasons. 

2. The first division of this continent towards the west is 
Iberia, as we before stated. The greater part of this country 
is but little fitted for habitation ; consisting chiefly of moun- 
tains, woods, and plains covered with a light meagre soil, the 
irrigation of which is likewise uncertain. The part next the 
north, which borders on the ocean, is extremely cold, and be- 
sides its rugged character, has no communication or inter- 
course with other [countries], and thus to dwell there is at- 
tended with peculiar hardship. Such is the character of this 
portion ; on the other hand, almost the whole of the south is 
fertile, especially what is beyond the Pillars [of Hercules]. 
This however will be shown more in detail, but we must first 
describe the figure and extent [of the country], 

3. In shape it resembles a hide stretched out in length from 
west to east, the forepart l towards the east, its breadth being 
from north to south. Its length is about 6000 stadia ; the 
greatest breadth is 5000; while there are parts considerably less 

l The necfe &c. 
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than 3000, particularly in the vicinity of the Pyrenees, which 
form the eastern side. This chain of mountains stretches with- 
out interruption from north to south, 1 and divides Keltica 3 
from Iberia. The breadth both of Keltica and Iberia is irre- 
gular, the narrowest part in both of them from the Mediter- 
ranean to the [Atlantic] Ocean being near the Pyrenees, 
particularly on either side of that chain ; this gives rise to 
gulfs both on the side of the Ocean, and also of the Mediterra- 
nean ; the largest of these are denominated the Keltic or G-a- 
latic Gulfs, 3 and they render the [Keltic] Isthmus narrower 
than that of Iberia. 4 The Pyrenees form the eastern side of 
Iberia, and the Mediterranean the southern from the Pyrenees 
to the Pillars of Hercules, thence the exterior [ocean] 5 as far 
as the Sacred Promontory. 6 The third or western side runs 
nearly parallel to the Pyrenees from the Sacred Promontory 
to the promontory of the Artabri, called [Cape] Nerium. 7 
The fourth side extends hence to the northern extremity of 
the Pyrenees. 

4. We will now commence our detailed account, beginning 
from the Sacred Promontory. This is the most western point 
not only of Europe, but of the whole habitable earth. For 
the habitable earth is bounded to the west by two continents, 
namely, the extremities of Europe and Libya, 8 which are inha- 
bited respectively by the Iberians and the Maurusians. 9 But 
the Iberian extremity, at the promontory 10 we have mentioned, 
juts out beyond the other as much as 1500 stadia. 11 The re- 
gion adjacent to this cape they call in the Latin tongue Cu- 

* Note. The pages of Casaubon's edition of 1620 are given to facili- 
tate reference to various editions and translations of Strabo. 

1 The Pyrenees, on the contrary, range from east to west, with a slight 
inclination towards the north. This error gives occasion to several of the 
mistakes made by Strabo respecting the course of certain of the rivers in 
France. 

2 France. 3 The Gulfs of Lyons and Gascony. 

4 Gosselin remarks that the distance between S. Jean de Luz and Tar- 
ragona, is rather less than that between Bayonne and Narbonne. 

5 The Atlantic. 6 Cape St. Vincent. * Cape Finisterre. 
8 Africa. 9 The Mauritanians. 10 Cape St. Vincent. 

11 Cape St. Vincent is about 1600 stadia west of Cape Spartel in Africa. 
Strabo imagined that beyond this cape the African coast inclined to the 
south-east. In reality it advances eleven degrees and a half farther west 
to Cape Verd, which is 8 '29' west of Cape St. Vincent. 
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neum, 1 which signifies a wedge. The promontory which 
projects into the sea, Artemidorus (who states that he has 
himself been at the place) compares to a ship ; three little 
islands, [he says,] each having a small harbour, contribute 
to give it this form ; the former island resembling the beak 
of the ship, and the two latter the beams on each side 
of the ship's bows. [He adds] that there is no temple of 
Hercules shown there, as Ephorus falsely states, nor yet 
any altar [to him] nor to any other divinity ; but in many 
parts there are three or four stones placed together, which are 
turned by all travellers who arrive there, in accordance with 
a certain local custom, and are changed in position by such as 
turn them incorrectly. 2 It is not lawful to offer sacrifice there, 
nor yet to approach the place during the night, for it is 
said that then the gods take .up their abode at the place. 
Those who go thither to view it stay at a neighbouring village 
over-night, and proceed to the place on the morrow, carrying 
water with them, as there is none to be procured there. 

5. It is quite possible that these things are so, and we ought 
not to disbelieve them. Not so however with regard to the 
other common and vulgar reports ; for Posidonius tells us the 
common people say that in the countries next the ocean the 
sun appears larger as he sets, and makes a noise resembling 
the sound of hot metal in cold water, as though the sea were 
hissing as the sun was submerged in its depths. The state- 
ment [of Artemidorus] is also false, that night follows imme- 
diately on the setting of the sun : it does not follow immedi- 
ately, although certainly the interval is short, as in other great 
seas. For when he sets behind mountains the agency of the 
false light continues the day for a long period ; over the sea 
the twilight is shorter, still darkness does not immediately 
supervene. The same thing may be remarked in large plains. 
The image of the sun is enlarged on the seas at its rising as 
well as at its setting, because at these times a larger mass of 

1 Herodotus is the first who speaks of a people of Iberia, to whom he 
gives the name of Kvvrjaioi or TLvvrjres ' he describes them as inhabiting 
the most western part of Europe, beyond the Pillars of Hercules. 

2 This passage of Strabo relative to the rocking-stones has occasioned 
much perplexity to the critics. We have attempted to render the Greek 
words as near as possible. Many curious facts relative to rocking and 
amber stones have been collected by Jabez Allies, F. S. A., in ks work 
on the Antiquities of Worcestershire, now in the press. 
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exhalations rises from the humid element ; and the eye looking 
through these exhalations, sees images refracted into larger* 
forms, as observed through tubes. The same thing happens 
when the setting sun or moon is seen through a dry and thin 
cloud, when those bodies likewise appear reddish. l Posidonius 
tells us that, having himself passed thirty days at Gades, 3 
during which time he carefully observed the setting of the 
sun, he is convinced of the falsity of Artemidorus's account. 
This latter writer tells us, that at the time of its setting the 
sun appears a hundred times larger than its ordinary size, and 
that night immediately succeeds. If we attend to his account, 
we cannot believe that he himself remarked this phenomenon 
at the Sacred Promontory, 3 for he tells us that no one can 
approach during the night ; therefore they cannot approach at 
sunset, since night immediately supervenes thereupon. Nei- 
ther did he observe it from any other part of the coast washed 
by the ocean, for Gades is upon the ocean, and both Posido- 
nius and many others testify that there such is not the case. 

6. The sea-coast next the Sacred Promontory forms on 
>ne side the commencement of the western coast of Spain as 
far as the outlet of the river Tagus ; and on the other forms 
the southern coast as far as the outlet of another river, named 
the Guadiana. 4 Both of these rivers descend from the eastern 
parts [of Spain] ; but the former, which is much larger than 
the other, pursues a straight course towards the west, while the 
Guadiana bends its course towards the south. 5 They enclose 
an extent of country peopled for the most part by Kelts and 

1 We extract the following notice on this passage from Humboldt (Cos- 
mos, vol. iii. 54, Bohn's edition). " This passage has recently been 
pronounced corrupt, (Kramer i. 211,) and Si vdXuv (through glass 
spheres) substituted for Si avX&v (Schneider, Eclog. Phys. ii. 273). 
'The magnifying power of hollow glass spheres, filled with water, (Seneca 
i 6,) was, indeed, as familiar to the ancients as the action of burning 
glasses or crystals, (Aristoph. Nub. v. 765,) and that of Nero's emerald 
(Plin. xxxvii. 5) ; but these spheres most assuredly could not have been 
employed as astronomical measuring instruments. (Compare Cosmos i. p. 
619.) Solar altitudes taken through thin light clouds, or through volcanic 
vapours, exhibit no trace of the influence of refraction." 

2 Cadiz. 3 Cape St. Vincent. * "Avag. 

* The Tagus, the Guadiana, and the Guadalquiver, pursue a course 
nearly parallel to each other, and all incline towards the south before dis- 
charging themselves into the sea ; the inclination of the Tagus is not equal 
to that of the other rivers. 
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certain Lusitanians, 1 whom the Romans caused to settle here 
from the opposite side of the Tagus. Higher up, the country- 
is inhabited by the Carpetani, 2 the Oretani, 3 and a large num- 
ber of Vettones. 4 This district is moderately fertile, but that 
which is beyond it to the east and south, does not give place 
in superiority to any part of the habitable earth with which 
it may be compared, in the excellence of its productions both 
of land and sea. This is the country through which the river 
Guadalquiver 5 flows. This river takes its rise from the same 
parts as the Guadiana 6 and the Taguo, and is between these 
two in size. 7 Like the Guadiana, the commencement of its 
course flows towards the west, but it afterwards turns, to the 
south, and discharges itself at the same side of the coast as 
that river. 

From this river 5 the country has received the name of 
Bsetica ; it is called Turdetania by the inhabitants, who are 
themselves denominated Turdetani, and Turduli. Some think 
these two names refer to one nation, while others believe that 
they designate two distinct people. Of this latter opinion 
is Polybius, who imagines that the Turduli dwell more to 
the north than the Turdetani. At the present day however 
there does not appear to be any distinction between them. 
These people are esteemed to be the most intelligent of all 
the Iberians; they have an alphabet, and possess ancient 
writings, poems, and metrical laws six thousand years old, as 
they say. The other Iberians are likewise furnished with an 
alphabet, although not of the same form, nor do they speak the 
same language. Their country, 8 which is on this side the 

1 Lusitania occupied the greater part of the present kingdom of Portu- 
gal. It was from the countries north of the Tagus that the Romans 
caused certain of the inhabitants to emigrate to die south side of that 
river. 

2 The Carpetani occupied a portion of New Castile, where the cities of 
Madrid, Toledo, &c. are now situated. 

3 These people inhabited the southern portions of New Castile, now oc- 
cupied by the cities of Calatrava, Ciudad-real, Alcaraz, &c. They also 
possessed a part of the Sierra-Morena. 

4 The Vettones inhabited that part of Estremadura, where the cities 
of Alcantara, Truxillo, &c. are now situated., 

* Bsetis. Anas. 

1 The course of the Guadiana is longer than that of the Guadal- 
quiver. 

8 Viz. Turdetania. 

i. p 
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Guadiana, extends eastward as far as Oretania, 1 and southward 
along the sea-coast from the outlets of the Guadiana to the 
Pillars [of Hercules]. But it is necessary that I should entei 
into further particulars concerning this and the neighbouring 
places, in order to illustrate their excellence and fertility. 

7. Between this coast, where the Guadalquiver and Guadi- 
ana discharge themselves, and the extremities of Maurusia, 
the Atlantic Ocean forms the strait at the Pillars [of Hercules] 
by which it is connected with the Mediterranean. Here is 
situated Calpe, 2 the mountain of the Iberians who are de- . 
nominated Bastetani, by others Bastuli. Its circumference is 
not large, but it is so high and steep as to resemble an island in 
the distance. Sailing from the Mediterranean into the At- 
lantic, it is left on the right hand. At a distance of 40 stadia 
from this [mountain] is the considerable and ancient city of 
Carteia, formerly a marine arsenal of the Iberians. Some 
assert that it was founded by Hercules ; of this number is 
Timosthenes, 3 who tells us it was anciently called Heraclaea, 
and that vast walls and ship-sheds are still shown. 

8. Next to these is Mellaria, 4 where they make salted pro- 
visions. After this the city and river 5 of Belo. Here the 
merchandise and salted provisions for Tingis in Maurusia are 
principally shipped. There was a city named Zelis 6 near to 
Tingis, but the Romans transferred it to the opposite coast 
[of Spain], and having placed there in addition some of the 
inhabitants of Tingis, and sent over also some of their own 
people, they then gave to the city the name of Julia Joza. 7 
Beyond this is Gadeira, 8 an island separated from Turdetania 
by a narrow strait, and distant from Calpe about 750 stadia, 
or, as others say, 800. This island has nothing to distinguish 
it above others, but owing to the boldness of its people in 

1 The mountainous country in which the Guadalquiver takes its source. 

s The rock of Gibraltar. 

3 This Timosthenes was the admiral of Ptolemy II. Strabo mentions 
him repeatedly. 

* The place on which this town formerly stood is now designated Val 
de Vacca. 

5 Rio Barbate. 8 Now Azzila. 

7 Called by Pliny and Ptolemy Julia Transducta. It appears to have 
been situated at the western entrance of the Bay of Gibraltar, at the place 
now called Al-Gesira. 
-Cadiz. 
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their expeditions by sea, and their friendship with the Ro- 
mans, has attained to that pitch of good, fortune, that although 
situated at the farthest extremities of the earth, it possesses a 
greater celebrity than any other island. But we will describe 
it when we come to speak of the other islands. 

9. Next after [Cadiz] is the port of Menestheus, 1 and the 
estuary near to Asta and Nebrissa. 2 These estuaries are val- 
leys filled by the sea during its flood-tides, up which you may 
sail into the interior, and to the cities built on them, in the same 
way as you sail up a river. Immediately after are the two out- 
letsof the Guadalquiver. 3 Theisland embraced by these mouths 
has a coast of a hundred stadia, or rather more according to 
others. Hereabouts is the Oracle of Menestheus, 4 and the tower 
of Csepio, 5 built upon a rock and washed on all sides by the 
sea. This is an admirable work, resembling the Pharos, and 
constructed for the safety of vessels. For the mud carried 
out by the river forms shallows, and sunken rocks are also 
scattered before it, so that a beacon was greatly needed. 
Thence sailing up the river is the city of Ebura. 6 and the 
temple of Phosphorus, 7 which they call Lux Dubia? You 
then pass up the other estuaries ; and after these the river 
Guadiana, which has also two mouths, 9 up either of which you 
may sail. Lastly, beyond is the Sacred Promontory, 10 distant 
from Gadeira 11 less than 2000 stadia. Some say that from 
the Sacred Promontory to the mouth of the Guadiana there 
are 60 miles ; thence to the mouth of the Guadalquiver 100 ; 
and from this latter place to Gadeira 70. 

1 An Athenian king, who led the Athenians against Troy. The port 
of Menestheus is now Puerto Sta. Maria. 

4 Hodie Lebrixa. 3 Beetis. 

* At or near the port of Menestheus, just mentioned. 

5 Quintus Servilius Csepio, a famous Roman general. Vide lib. ir. c. 
i. 13. 

6 This city is not to be confounded with others of the same name in Spain. 
T Strabo is the only writer who speaks of this temple of Phosphorus. 

It was no doubt a temple to Diana, who was named "ApTtfitg Quatyopoc;. 
This temple, according to the Spanish authors quoted by Lopez in hia 
translation of Strabo, corresponds to the present San-Lucar de Barrameda. 
. 8 Strabo here gives" the Latin Lucem dubiam in Greek characters, 
AOVKEU Bovfliav. 

The Guadiana at the present day has but one mouth. 
10 Cape St. Vincent. ll Cadiz. 

p 2 
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CHAPTER H. 

1. TURDETANIA lies above the coast on this side the Guadi- 
ana, 1 and is intersected by the river Guadalquiver. 2 It is 
bounded on the west and north by the river Guadiana ; on the 
east by certain of the Carpetani and the Oretani ; on the south 
by those of the Bastetani who inhabit the narrow slip of coast 
between Calpe and Gadeira, and by the sea beyond as far as the 
Guadiana. The Bastetani whom I have mentioned, together 
with the people on the other side the Guadiana, and many of 
the places adjacent, belong to Turdetania. The size of this 
country in its length and breadth does not exceed two thousand 
stadia, still it contains a vast number of towns ; two hundred, it 
is said. Those best known are situated on the rivers, estuaries, 
and sea ; but the two which have acquired the greatest name and 
importance are, Corduba, founded by Marcellus, 3 and the city 
of the Gaditanians. 4 The latter for its naval importance, and 
its alliance with the Romans ; and the former on account of its 
fertility and extent, a considerable portion of the Guadalquiver 
flowing by it ; in addition to this it has been from its com- 
mencement inhabited by picked men, whether natives or Ro- 
mans ; and it was the first colony planted by the Romans in 
these parts. 

After this city and that of the Gaditanians, Hispalis 5 is the 
most noted. This also is a Roman colony. Commerce is still 

1 Anas. 2 Baetis. 

3 Cordova, situated on the Guadalquiver in Andalusia. We do not 
know whether it were founded by the Marcellus who was praetor in 
Thither Iberia, and created consul in the year of Rome 601, or Mar- 
cellus who joined Pompey's party against Caesar. This city served for 
the winter quarters of the Romans, who during summer made war on the 
inhabitants of the western and northern parts of Spain. It was the na- 
tive place of the two Senecas and Lucan, and the chief emporium 01 
Iberia. We may form some idea of the amount of its population from 
the number of those who perished when taken by Caesar, as narrated by 
Hirtius, Spanish War, 34. But the period in which Cordova's glory 
was at its zenith was during the empire of the Moors, in the eighth, ninth, 
and tenth centuries, when it numbered 300,000 inhabitants. 

* Cadiz. 

5 Seville. This city was surnamed Julia Romulensis. It was founded 
by Csesar, and regarded as the second city of the province, although, as 
we see, in the time of Strabo it was only thirdTra.te. 
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carried on here, although at the present moment the city of 
Bsetis 1 though not so finely built, is outshining it, on account 
of the honour it has received from the soldiers of Caesar tak- 
ing up their quarters there. 

2. After these are Italica, 2 and Ilipa, 3 situated on the Gua- 
dalquiver; farther on are Astygis, 4 Carmo, 5 and Obulco; 
and besides these Munda, 6 Ategua, Urso, 7 Tukkis, 8 Julia, 9 
and JEgua, where the sons of Pompey were defeated. None of 
these places are far from Corduba. Munda is in some sort 
regarded as the metropolis of the whole district. This place 
is distant from Carteia 1400 10 stadia, and it was here that 
Cnaeus fled after his defeat, and sailing thence landed on a 
rocky height overlooking the sea, where he was murdered. 
His brother Sextus, having escaped from Corduba, after car- 
rying on the war for a short time in Spain, caused a revolt 
in Sicily. Flying thence into Asia he was seized at Mi- 
letus n by the generals 12 of Antony, and executed. Amongst 
the Kelts the most famous place is Conistorgis. 13 Upon the 
estuaries is Asta, 14 in which the Gaditani mostly hold their 
assemblies ; it is opposite the sea-port of the island, at a dis- 
tance of not more than 100 stadia. 

3. A vast number of people dwell along the Guadalquiver ; 
and you may sail up it almost 1200 stadia from the sea to Cor- 
duba, and the places a little higher up. The banks and little 
islets of this river are cultivated with the greatest diligence. 

1 Strabo is the only writer who mentions this city of Baetis. Casaubon 
and others are inclined to the opinion that the MSS. are corrupted, and 
that formerly another name stood here. 

2 This city, the native place of the emperors Trajan and Adrian, and 
the poet Silius Italicus, was founded by Publius Scipio in the second 
Punic war, who placed here the soldiers incapacitated from the perform- 
ance of military service. It is supposed to correspond to Sevilla la Vieja, 
about a. league distant from Seville. 

3 The Ilipa Ilia of Pliny and Illipula Magna of Ptolemy. Its exact 
position is not determined. 

4 Hodie Ecija on the Xenil. 5 Carmona. 

6 Monda, seven leagues west of Malaga. 7 Osuna. 

8 Hodie Martos, Pliny gave it the surname of Augusta Gemella. 

9 The Itucci of Pliny, to which he gives the surname Virtus Julia. 

10 We should probably read 430. 

11 Kramer, using the criticism of Lachmann, observes that this is a mis- 
reading for Midaium, and that a like mistake occurs in Appian. 

18 Furnius and Titius. * In Lusitania. 

'* About the spot where this city is supposed to have stood, between 
and" Tribugena, there is still a place called Mesa de Asta, 
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The eye is also delighted with groves and gardens, which in 
this district are met with in the highest perfection. As far 
as Ispalis, which is a distance of not less than 500 stadia, the 
river is navigable for ships l of considerable size ; but for the 
cities higher up, as far as Ilipas, smaller vessels are employed, 
and thence to Corduba river-boats. These are now con- 
structed of planks joined together, but they were formerly 
made out of a single trunk. Above this to Castlon the river is 
no longer navigable. A chain of mountains, rich in metal, 
runs parallel to the Guadalquiver, 2 approaching the river some- 
times more, sometimes less, towards the north. 

There is much silver found in the parts about Ilipas and 
Sisapo, both in that which is called the old town and the new. 
There are copper and gold about the Cotinze. 3 These moun- 
tains are on the left as you sail up the river ; on the right 
there is a vast and elevated plain, fertile, full of large trees, and 
containing excellent pasturage. The Guadiana 4 is likewise 
navigable, but not for vessels equally large, nor yet so far up. 
It is also bordered by mountains containing metal, and ex- 
tends as far as the Tagus. Districts which contain metals must, 
of necessity, be rugged and poor, 5 as indeed are those ad- 
joining Carpetania, and still more those next the Kelti- 
berians. The same is the case with Bseturia, the plains of 
which, bordering on the Guadiana, are arid. 

4. Turdetania, on the other hand, is marvellously fertile, 
'and abounds in every species of produce. The value of its 
productions is doubled by means of exportation, the sur- 
plus products finding a ready sale amongst the numerous 
ship-owners. This results from its rivers and estuaries, which,- 
as we have said, resemble rivers, and by which you may sail 
from the sea to the inland towns, not only in small, but even 
in large-sized skiffs. For the whole country above the 
coast, and situated between the Sacred Promontory 6 and the 
Pillars, consists of an extended plain. Here in many places 
are hollows running inland from the sea, which resemble 
moderately-sized ravines or the beds of rivers, and extend 

1 Strabo uses oXicdffiv a^,io\6yoiQ, but the English hulk would not bear 
the same import in this place as the Greek. 

3 Btetis. 3 Cotillas, or perhaps Constantina near Almaden. * Anas, 
5 Experience does not seem to warrant this conclusion. 
Cape St. Vincent. 
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for many stadia. These are filled by the approach of the sea 
at high tide, and may be navigated as easily, or even more 
so than rivers. They are navigated much the same as rivers ; 
the sea, meeting with no obstacle, enters like the flow of a river 
at flood-tide. The sea comes in here with greater force than 
in the other places ; for being forced from the wide ocean in- 
to the narrow strait, 1 formed by the coast of Maurusia and 
Iberia, it experiences recoils, and thus is borne full into the 
retiring parts of the land. Some of these shallows are left 
dry as the tide ebbs, while others are never destitute of water ; 
others again contain islands, of this kind are the estuaries 
between the Sacred Promontory 2 and the Pillars, where the 
tide comes in with more violence than at other places. Such 
a tide is of considerable advantage to sailors, since it makes 
the estuaries both fuller and more spacious, frequently swell- 
ing them to a breadth of eight 3 stadia, so that the whole land, so 
to speak, is rendered navigable, thus giving wonderful facility 
both for the export and import of merchandise. Nevertheless 
there is some inconvenience. For in the navigation of the 
rivers, the sailors run considerable danger both in ascend- 
ing and descending, owing to the violence with which the 
flood-tide encounters the current of the stream as it flows 
down. The ebb-tides are likewise the cause of much damage 
in these estuaries, for resulting as they do from the same 
cause as the flood-tides, they are frequently so rapid as to 
leave the vessel on dry land ; and herds in passing over to the 
islands that are in these estuaries are sometimes drowned [in 
the passage] and sometimes surprised in the islands, and en- 
deavouring to cross back again to the continent, are unable, 
and perish in the attempt. They say that certain of the 
cattle, having narrowly observed what takes place, wait till 
the sea has retired, and then cross over to the main-land. 

5. The men [of the country], being well acquainted with 
the nature of these places, and that the estuaries would very 
well answer the same purpose as rivers, founded cities and 
other settlements along them the same as along rivers. Of 
this number are Asta, Nebrissa, 4 Onoba, 5 Ossonoba, Maenoba, 

1 Of Gibraltar. 2 Cape St. Vincent. 

3 The text here is evidently corrupt, but it is not easy to determine ta 
what extent the overflow reached at the time Strabo wrote. 

4 Lebrixa. 5 Gibraleon. 
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besides many others. The canals which have been cut in 
various directions are also found useful in the traffic which is 
carried on between place and place, both amongst the people 
themselves and with foreigners. The conflux of water at the 
flood-tides is also valuable, as rendering navigable the isthmuses 
which separate the different pieces of water, thus making it 
possible to ferry over from the rivers into the estuaries, and 
from the estuaries into the rivers. Their trade is wholly carried 
on with Italy and Some. The navigation is excellent as far 
as the Pillars, (excepting perhaps some little difficulties at the 
Strait,) and equally so on the Mediterranean, where the voyages 
are very calm, especially to those who keep the high seas. This 
is a great advantage to merchant- vessels. The winds on the 
high seas blow regularly ; and peace reigns there now, the 
pirates having been put down, so that in every respect the 
voyage is facile. Posidonius tells us he observed the singular 
phenomenon in his journey from Iberia, 1 that in this sea, as 
far as the Gulf of Sardinia, the south-east 2 winds blow pe- 
riodically. And on this account he strove in vain for three 
whole months to reach Italy, being driven about by the winds 
against the Gymnesian islands, 3 Sardinia, and the opposite 
coasts of Libya. 

6. Large quantities of corn and wine are exported from 
Turdetania, besides much oil, which is of the first quality; 4 
also wax, honey, pitch, large quantities of the kermes- 
berry, 5 and vermilion not inferior to that of Sinope. 6 The 
country furnishes the timber for their shipbuilding. They 
have likewise mineral salt, and not a few salt streams. 
A considerable quantity of salted fish is exported, not 
only from hence, but also from the remainder of the coast 
beyond the Pillars, equal to that of Pontus. Formerly they 
exported large quantities of garments, but they now send the 
[unmanufactured] wool, which is superior even to that of 

1 Spain. 2 ol ESpoi. 3 Majorca and Minorca. 

4 In his third book, Strabo, speaking of Campania, regards the oil of 
Venafrum as superior to any other. In this he agrees with Pliny, -who 
places in the second class the oils of Baetica and Istria. Pausanias con- 
siders these two oils, both for beauty of colour and excellence of flavour^ 
inferior to that produced at Tithorea in Phocis, and which was sent to 
Rome for the service of the emperor's table. 

5 Coceus tinctorius, used to dye scarlet. 

Sinoub, still a Turkish city of importance. 
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the Coraxi, 1 and remarkable for its beauty. Earns for the pur- 
pose of covering fetch a talent. The stuffs manufactured by 
the Saltiatae 2 are of incomparable texture. There is a super- 
abundance of cattle, and a great variety of game : while, on 
the other hand, of destructive animals there are scarcely any, 
with the exception of certain little hares which burrow in the 
ground, and are called by some leberides. 3 These creatures 
destroy both seeds and trees by gnawing their roots. They 
are met with throughout almost the whole of Iberia, 4 and 
extend to Marseilles, infesting likewise the islands. It is said 
that formerly the inhabitants of the Gymnesian islands 5 
sent a deputation to the Romans soliciting that a new land 
might be given them, as they were quite driven out of their 
country by these animals, being no longer able to stand against 
their vast multitudes. 6 It is possible that people should be 
obliged to have recourse to such an expedient for help in 
waging war in so great an extremity, which however but sel- 
dom happens, and is a plague produced by some pestilential 
state of the atmosphere, which at other times has produced 
serpents and rats in like abundance ; but for the ordinary in- 
crease of these little hares, many ways of hunting have been 
devised, amongst others by wild cats from Africa, 7 trained for 
the purpose. Having muzzled these, they turn them into the 
holes, when they either drag out the animals they find there 
with their claws, or compel them to fly to the surface of the 
earth, where they are taken by people standing by for that 
purpose. The large amount of the exports from Turdetania 
is evinced by the size and number of their ships. Merchant- 
vessels of the greatest size sail thence to Dicaearchia 8 and 

1 A people inhabiting the western parts of the Caucasus. 

2 This name occurs only in Strabo : of the various conjectures "which 
have been hazarded on the subject, one of the most probable seems to be that 
we should read Saltigetae, a people of Bastetania, mentioned by Ptolemy. 

3 These were evidently rabbits. 4 Spain. 

5 Majorca and Minorca. 

6 According to Pliny, (lib. viii. c. 55.) this deputation -was sent to 
Augustus to demand of him a military force, apparently for the purpose 
of assisting the inhabitants in destroying the rabbits. The same writer 
has brought together a variety of instances in which cities have been 
abandoned or destroyed through similar causes. Vide lib. viii. c. 29. The 
inhabitants of Abdera in Thrace were forced to quit their city on account 
of the rats and frogs, and settled on the frontiers of Macedonia. (Justin, 
lib. xv. c. 2.) 7 Ferrets. 8 Poatzuolo, 
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Ostia, a Roman port ; they are in number nearly equal to those 
which arrive from Libya. 

7. Such is the wealth of the inland part of Turdetania, 
and its maritime portions are found fully to equal it in the 
richness of their sea-productions. In fact, oysters and 
every variety of shell-fish, remarkable both for their number 
and size, are found along the whole of the exterior sea, but 
here in particular. It is probable that the flow and ebb tides, 
which are particularly strong here, contribute both to their 
quantity and size, on account of the great number of pools and 
standing waters which they form. 1 The same is the case with 
regard to all kinds of cetacea, narwhals, whales, and physe- 
teri, 2 which when they blow [up the water from their snouts] 
appear to observers from a distance to resemble a cloud shaped 
like a column. The congers are quite monstrous, far surpass- 
ing in size those of our [seaj ; 3 so are the lampreys, and many 
other fish of the same kind. It is said that in Carteia there 
are kerukae 4 and cuttle-fish which would contain as much as 
ten cotylae. 5 In the parts more exterior there are lampreys 
and congers weighing 80 mince, 6 and polypes" a talent, 7 also 
tcHithidas 8 two cubits in length, with other fish in proportion. 
Shoals of rich fat thunny are driven hither from the sea-coast 
beyond. They feed on the fruit of a species of stunted oak, 
which grows at the bottom of the sea, and produces very large 
acorns. The same oaks grow in large numbers throughout 
the land of Iberia, their roots are of the same size as those of 
the full-grown oak, although the tree itself never attains the 
height of a low shrub. So great is the quantity of fruit which 
it produces, that at the season when they are ripe, the whole 
coast on either side of the Pillars is covered with acorns 
which have been thrown up by the tides : the quantity however 

1 We have here followed Gosselin's suggestion of Xipvaffiav instead 
of yviivaaiav, the reading of MSS. 

2 A kind of whale, mentioned also by Aristotle, but which does not 
seem to have been identified. 

3 The Mediterranean. 

4 A kind of shell-fish with a wreathed shell, which might be used as a 
sort of trumpet. It is mentioned by Aristotle. 

5 The cotyla held about three-fourths of a pint. 
8 This weight equalled 15 oz. 83| grs. 

' The Euboic or Attic talent, which is here meant, equalled almost 
57 Ib. 
A kind of cuttle-fish or squid, 
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is always less on this side the Pillars [than on the other]. Po- 
lybius states that these acorns are ejected [by the sea] as far 
as [the shores of] Latium, unless, he adds, Sardo l and the 
neighbouring districts also produce them. The thunny-fish 
become gradually thinner, owing to the failure of their food, 
as they approach the Pillars from the outer sea. This fish, 
in fact, may be regarded as a kind of sea-hog, being fond of 
the acorn, and growing marvellously fat upon it ; and when- 
ever acorns are abundant, thunny-fish are abundant likewise. 
8. Of the various riches of the aforenamed country, 2 not 
the least is its wealth in metals : this every one will particu- 
larly esteem and admire. Of metals, in fact, the whole country 
of the Iberians is full, although it is not equally fertile and 
flourishing throughout, especially in those parts where the 
metals most abound. It is seldom that any place is blessed 
with both these advantages, and likewise seldom that the dif- 
ferent kinds of metals abound in one small territory. Tur- 
detania, however, and the surrounding districts surpass so 
entirely in this respect, that however you may wish, words 
cannot convey their excellence. Gold, silver, copper, and 
iron, equal in amount and of similar quality, not having been 
hitherto discovered in any other part of the world. 3 Gold is 
not only dug from the mines, but likewise collected ; sand 
containing gold being washed down by the rivers and torrents. 
It is frequently met with in arid districts, but here the gold 
is not visible to the sight, whereas in those which are over- 
flowed the grains of gold are seen glittering. On this account 
they cause water to flow over the arid places in order to make 
the grains shine ; they also dig pits, and make use of other 
contrivances for washing the sand, and separating the gold 
from it ; so that at the present day more gold is procured by 
washing than by digging it from the mines. The Galatte 
affirm that the mines along the Kemmenus mountains 4 and 
their side of the Pyrenees are superior ; but most people prefer 
those on this side. They say that sometimes amongst the 

1 Sardinia. a Turdetania. 

3 The mineral riches of Spain are lauded in equal terms by Herodo- 
tus, Aristotle, Pliny, and many other "writers. We can only remark, that 
at the present day the mineral wealth of that country scarcely justifies 
such descriptions. 

* The Cevennes. 
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grains of gold lumps have been found weighing half a pound, 
these they call palce; they need but little refinirg. 1 They 
als.0 say that in splitting open stones they find su.all lumps, 
resembling paps. And that when they have melted the gold, 
and purified it by means of a kind of aluminous earth, the re- 
sidue left is electrum. This, which contains a mixture of 
silver and gold, being again subjected to the fire, the silver is 
separated and the gold left [pure] j for this metal is easily 
dissipated and fat, 2 and on this account gold is ir.ost easily 
melted by straw, the flame of which is soft, and bearing a simi- 
larity [to the gold], causes it easily to dissolve : whereas coal, 
besides wasting a great deal, melts it too much by reason of 
its vehemence, and carries it off [in vapour]. In the beds of 
the rivers the sand is either collected and washed in boats 
close by, or else a pit is dug to which the earth is carried and 
there washed. The furnaces for silver are constructed lofty, 
in order that the vapour, which is dense and pestilent, may be 
raised and carried off. Certain of the copper mines are called 
gold mines, which would seem to show that formerly gold was 
dug from them. 

9. Posidonius, in praising the amount and excellence of the 
metals, cannot refrain from his accustomed rhetoric, and be- 
comes quite enthusiastic in exaggeration. He tells us we 
are not to disbelieve the fable, that formerly the forests hav- 
ing been set on fire, the earth, which was loaded with silver 
and gold, melted, and threw up these metals to the surface, 
forasmuch as every mountain and wooded hill seemed to be 
heaped up with money by a lavish fortune. Altogether (he 
remarks) any one seeing these places, could only describe them 
a the inexhaustible treasuries of nature, or the unfailing ex- 
chequer of some potentate ; for not only, he tells us, is this land 
rich itself, but riches abound beneath it. So that amongst 
these people the subterraneous regions should not be regarded 
as the realms of Pluto, but of Plutus. Such is the flourished 
style in which he speaks on this subject, that you would fancy 

1 Pliny, (lib. xxxiii. c. 4,) writing on the same subject, says, " Inveni- 
untur ita masste ; necnon in puteis etiam denas excedentes libras. 
Palacras Hispani, alii palaoranas, iidem quod minutunj est balwem 
vocant." 

2 This passage is evidently corrupt, nor do any of the readings -which 
have been proposed seem to clear up the difficulties which it presents. 
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his turgid language had been dug from a mine itself. Dis- 
coursing on the diligence of the miners, he applies to them the 
remark [of Demetrius] of Phalaris, who, speaking of the sil- 
ver mines of Attica, said that the men there dug with as 
much energy as if they thought they could grub up Plutus 
himself. He compares with these the activity and diligence 
of the Turdetani, who are in the habit of cutting tortuous and 
deep tunnels, and draining the streams which they frequently 
encounter by means of Egyptian screws. 1 As for the rest, 2 
they are quite different from the Attic miners, whose mining 
(he remarks) may be justly compared to that enigma, 3 What 
I have taken up I have not kept, and what I have got I have 
thrown away. Whereas the Turdetanians make a good profit, 
since a fourth part of the ore which they extract from the 
copper mines is [pure] copper, while from the silver mines 
one person has taken as much as a Euboean talent. He says 
that tin is not found upon the surface, as authors commonly 
relate, but that it is dug up ; and that it is produced both in 
places among the barbarians who dwell beyond the Lusitanians 
and in the islands Cassiterides ; and that from the Britannic Is- 
lands it is carried to Marseilles. Amongst the Artabri, 4 who are 
the last of the Lusitanians towards the north and west, he tells 
us that the earth is powdered with silver, tin, and white gold, 
that is, mixed with silver, the earth having been brought down 
by the rivers : this the women scrape up with spades, and wash 
in sieves, woven after the fashion of baskets. Such is the 

* Archimedes' Screw. It was called the Egyptian screw because in- 
vented by Archimedes when in Egypt, and also because it was much 
employed by the Egyptians in raising water from the Nile for the irri- 
gation of their lands. 

2 We read TO 5k Xoiirbv, according to Kramer's suggestion. 

3 The following is the enigma alluded to. We have extracted it from 
Mackenzie's Translation of the Life of Homer, attributed to Herodotus of 
Halicarnassus. While the sailors and the towns-people of the Isle of loa 
(Nio) were speaking with Homer, some fishermen's children ran their ves- 
sel on shore, and descending to the sands, addressed these words to the 
assembled persons : " Hear us, strangers, explain our riddle if ye can."' 
Then some of those who were present ordered them to speak. " We 
leave," say they, " what we take, and we carry with us that we cannot 
take." No one being able to solve the enigma, they thus expounded it. 
" Having had an unproductive fishery," say they in explanation, "we sat 
down on the sand, and being annoyed by the vermin, left the fish we 
had taken on the shore, taking with us the vermin we could not catch." 

* These people inhabited the province of Gallicia in Spain. 
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substance of what [Posidonius] tells us concerning the mines 
[of Iberia]. 

10. Poly bi us, speaking of the silver mines of New Car- 
thage, 1 tells us that they are extremely large, distant from 
the city about 20 stadia, and occupy a circuit of 400 stadia, 
that there are 40,000 men regularly engaged in them, and 
that they yield daily to the Roman people [a revenue of] 
25,000 drachm. The rest of the process I pass over, as it 
is too long, but as for the silver ore collected, he tells us that 
it is broken up, and sifted through sieves over water ; that 
what remains is to be again broken, and the water having 
been strained off, it is to be sifted and broken a third time. 
The dregs which remain after the fifth time are to be melted, 
and the lead being poured off, the silver is obtained pure. 
These silver mines still exist ; however they are no longer the 
property of the state, neither these nor those elsewhere, but 
are possessed by private individuals. The gold mines, on the 
contrary, nearly all belong to the state. Both at Castlon 2 
and other places there are singular lead mines worked. They 
contain a small proportion of silver, but not sufficient to pay 
for the expense of refining. 

1 1. Not far from Castlon is the mountain in which they re- 
port that the [river] Guadalquiver 3 takes its rise. They call it 
silver mountain on account of the silver mines which it con- 
tains. 4 Polybius asserts that both the Guadiana 5 and this river 
have their sources in Keltiberia, notwithstanding they are 
separated from each other by a distance of 900 stadia ; 6 [this we 
are to attribute to] the Keltiberians having increased in power, 
and having consequently conferred their name on the surround- 
ing country. It appears the ancients knew the Guadalquiver 
under the name of the Tartessus, and Gades 7 with the neigh- 
bouring islands under that of Erythia; and it is thought that 
we should understand in this sense the words of Stesichorus 8 
concerning the pastoral poet Geryon, that he was born " al- 

1 Carthagena. a Caslona. 3 Bsetis. 

4 The Sierra Cazorla. * Anas. 

6 These 900 stadia are equal to from 25 to 26 leagues, which is exactly 
the distance from the sources of the Guadalquiver near to Cazorla to the 
lagoons named Ojos de Guadiana, adjacent to Villa-Harta. ? Cadiz. 

8 A Greek poet born at Himera in Sicily, and who flourished about 
B c. 570: he lived in the time of Piialaris, and was contemporary with 
Sappho, Alcaeus, and Pittacus. 
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most opposite to the renowned Erythia, in a rocky cave near 
to the abundant springs of the silver-bedded river Tartessus." 
They say that on the piece of laud enclosed between the two 
outlets of this river there formerly stood a city named, like 
the river, Tartessus, and that the district was called Tartessis, 
which the Turduli now inhabit. Eratosthenes likewise tells 
us that the [country] near to Calpe l was called Tartessis, and 
also Erythia the Fortunate Island. This Artemidorus con- 
tradicts, and says that it is as false as his other statements, 
that the Sacred Promontory 2 is distant from Gades 3 five 
clays' sail, when in fact they are [distant from each other] nut 
more than 1700 stadia. 4 Likewise that the tide ceased at this 
point, whereas it passes round the whole circuit of the habit- 
able earth. That it is easier to pass from the northern parts 
of Iberia into Keltica, 5 than to proceed thither by sea ; with 
many other things which he asserted on the faith of that 
charlatan Pytheas. 

12. Our poet [Homer] being very explicit, and possessing 
great experience, gives one cause to believe that he was not 
unfamiliar with these localities. Of this any one may be 
convinced who will examine carefully what has been written 
on these points, both the incorrect [comments], and likewise 
those which are better and more truthful. One amongst these 
incorrect ideas is, that he considered [Tartessis] to be the 
farthest country towards the west, where,, as he himself ex- 
presses it, 

The radiant sun in ocean sank, 
Drawing night after him o'er all the earth. 6 

Now, since it is evident that night is ominous, and near to 
Hades, and Hades to Tartarus, it seems probable that [Homer], 
having heard of Tartessus, took thence the name of Tartarus 
to distinguish the farthest of the places beneath the earth, also 
embellishing it with fable in virtue of the poetic licence. In 
the same way, knowing that the Cimmerians dwelt in northern 
and dismal territories near to the Bosphorus, he located them 

1 The rock of Gibraltar. 2 Cape St. Vincent. 3 Cadiz. 

* This is exactly the distance from Cadiz to Cape St. Vincent, follow- 
ing the coasts. It is from 48 to 49 leagues. 

5 Gaul. 

8 The bright light of the sun fell into the ocean, drawing dark night 
over the fruitful earth. Iliad viii. 485. 
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in the vicinity of Hades ; perhaps also on account of the com 
mon hatred of the lonians against this people. For they say 
that in the time of Homer, or a little before, the Cimmerians 
made an incursion as far as JEolia and Ionia. Always draw- 
ing his fables from certain real facts, his Planetse l are modelled 
on the Cyaneae. He describes them as dangerous rocks, as 
they tell us the Cyaneaean rocks are, [and] on which account [in 
fact] they are called Symplegades. 2 He adds to this [the 
account of] Jason's navigating through the midst of them. 
The Straits of the Pillars 3 and Sicily, 4 likewise, suggested to 
him the fable of the Planetse. Thus, even according to the 
worst comments, from the fiction of Tartarus any one might 
gather that Homer was acquainted with the regions about 
Tartessus. 

13. Of these facts, notwithstanding, there are better proofs. 
For instance, the expeditions of Hercules and the Phoenicians 
to this country were evidence to him of the wealth and luxury 
of the people. They fell so entirely under the dominion of 
the Phoenicians, that at the present day almost the whole of 
the cities of Turdetania and the neighbouring places are in- 
habited by them. It also seems to me that the expedition of 
Ulysses hither, as it took place and was recorded, was the 
foundation both of his Odyssey and Iliad, which he framed 
upon facts collected into a poem, and embellished as usual 
with poetical mythology. It is not only in Italy, Sicily, and a 
few other places that vestiges of these [events] occur ; even in 
Iberia a city is shown named Ulyssea, 5 also a temple of 
Minerva, and a myriad other traces both of the wandering 
of Ulysses and also of other survivors of the Trojan war, which 
was equally fatal to the vanquished and those who took Troy. 
These latter in fact gained a Cadmean victory, 6 for their 
homes were destroyed, and the portion of booty which fell 
to each was exceedingly minute. Consequently not only those 
who had survived the perils [of their country], but the Greeks 
as well, betook themselves to piracy, the former because they 

1 Wandering rocks. 

9 Entwining or conflicting rocks. Euripides, Medea, verse 2, gives 
them the title of Symplegades. 

3 Gibraltar. * The Strait of Messina. 

s Ulisipo or Lisbon. 

9 A proverbial expression by which the Greeks described a victory 
equally prejudicial to the victors and the vanquished, 
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had been pillaged of every thing ; the latter, on account of the 
shame which each one anticipated to himself: 

" The shame 

That must attend us, after absence long 
Returning unsuccessful, who can bear ? " ' 

In the same way is related the wandering of JEneas, of An- 
tenor. and of the Heneti ; likewise of Diomedes, of Menelaus, 
of Ulysses, 2 and of many others. Hence the poet, knowing of 
similar expeditions to the extremities of Iberia, and having 
heard of its wealth and other excellencies, (which the Phoe- 
nicians had made known,) feigned this to be the region of the 
Blessed, and the Plain of Elysium, where Proteus informs 
Menelaus that he is to depart to : 

" But far hence the gods 
Will send thee to Elysium, and the earth's 
Extremest bounds ; there Rhadamanthus dwells, 
The golden-haired, and there the human kind 
Enjoy the easiest life ; no snow is there, 
No biting winter, and no drenching shower, 
But zephyr always gently from the sea 
Breathes on them to refresh the happy race." 3 

Now the purity of the air, and the gentle breathing of the 
zephyr, are both applicable to this country, as well as the 
softness of the climate, its position in the west, and its 
place at the extremities of the earth, where, as we have said, 
he feigned that Hades was. By coupling Rhadamanthus 
with it, he signifies that the place was near to Minos, of whom 
he says, 

" There saw I Minos, offspring famed of Jove ; 
His golden sceptre in his hand, he sat 
Judge of the dead." 4 

Similar to these are the fables related by later poets ; snch. for 
instance, as the expeditions after the oxen of Geryon, and the 

1 But still it would be disgraceful to remain here so long, and to re.tr.ri> 
home without fitting booty. Iliad ii. 298. 

2 We should probably here read Menestheus. 

3 But the immortals will send you to the Elysian plain, and the bound- 
aries of the earth, where is auburn -haired Rhadamanthus ; there of a truth 
is the most easy life for men. There is nor snow nor long winter, nor 
ever a shower, but ever does the ocean send forth the gently blowing 
breezes of the west wind to refresh men. Odyssey iv. J63. 

4 There then I beheld Minos, the illustrious son of Jove, having a goldon 
sceptre, giving laws to the dead. Odyssey xi. 567. Bonn's edition. 

VOl. 1. 
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golden apples of the Hesperides, the Islands of the Blessed 1 
they speak of, which we know are still pointed out to us not 
far distant from the extremities of Maurusia, and opposite 
to Gades. 

14. I repeat that the Phoenicians were the discoverers [of 
these countries], for they possessed the better part of Iberia 
and Libya before the time of Homer, aud continued masters 
of those places until their empire was overthrown by the 
Romans. This also is an evidence of the wealth of Iberia : 
in the expedition of the Carthaginians under Barcas, 2 they 
found, according to historians, that the people of Turdetania 
used silyer goblets 3 and casks. One might guess too that it 
was on account of this great opulence that the men of the 
country, and their chiefs in particular, were styled long-lived. 
Wherefore Anacreon thus sings, 

" Neither would I desire the horn of Amalthea, nor to reign over Tar- 
tessus one hundred and fifty years." 

Herodotus too has preserved the name of the king, whom he 
calls Arganthonius. 4 The passage of Anacreon must there- 
fore either be understood [of this king], or some other like 
him ; or else more generally thus, " nor to reign for a length- 
ened period in Tartessus." Some writers 5 are of opinion that. 
Tartessus is the present Carteia. 

15. The Turdetani not only enjoy a salubrious climate, but 
their manners are polished and urbane, as also are those 
of the people of Keltica, by reason of their vicinity [to the 
Turdetani], or, according to Polybius, on account of their 

1 The Canary Islands. s Hamilcar, the father of Hannibal. 

3 We have preferred, in common with the French translation, and the 
manuscript cited by Xylander, to read tj>id\cug, instead of Qarvaic, think- 
ing it probable that Strabo referred in the first instance to the drinking 
vessels, and afterwards to the wine barrels, as being made of silver. 

4 Herodotus, who wrote about a century after the time of Anacreon, ex- 
.pressly tells us that Arganthonius reigned during eighty years, and lived 
one hundred and twenty (1. i, c. 163). Cicero, Valerius Maximus, and 
Pliny report the same, apparently on the testimony of Herodotus. 
Lucian, Phlegon, and Appian however state the life of Arganthonius at 
one hundred and fifty years ; and what is remarkable, the two former, 
Lucian and Phlegou, cite as their authority Anacreon and Herodotus. 
Hiny, citing Anacreon, has taken the reign of one hundred and fifty years, 
mentioned by the poet, as a life of that duration. The passage oi Slrabo 
1* evidently changed from its original form. 

' Of the number are Pomponius M jla and Pliny. 
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being of the same stock, but not to so great a degree, for they 
live for the most part scattered in villages. The Turdetani, on 
the other hand, especially those who dwell about the Guadal- 
quiver, 1 have so entirely adopted the Roman mode of life, as 
even to have forgotten their own language. They have for 
the most part become Latins, 2 and received Roman colonists ; 
so that a short time only is wanted before they will be all 
Romans. The very names of many of the towns at present, 
such as Pax Augusta 3 amongst the Keltici, Augusta-Eme- 
rita 4 amongst the Turduli, Caesar- Augusta 5 amongst the 
Keltiberians and certain other colonies, are proof of the change 
of manners I have spoken of. Those of the Iberians who 
adopt these new modes of life are styled togati. Amongst 
their number are the Keltiberians, who formerly were re- 
garded as the most uncivilized of them all. So much for 
these. 



CHAPTER III. 

1. STARTING again from the Sacred Promontory, 6 and con- 
tinuing along the other side of the coast, we come to the gulf 
near the Tagus, afterwards Cape Barbarium, 7 and near to this 
the outlets of the Tagus, which may be reached by sailing in 
a straight course for a distance of 10 stadia. 8 Here are estu- 
aries, one of them more than 400 stadia from the said tower, 
on a part of which Laccaaa is situated. 9 The breadth of 
the mouth of the Tagus is about 20 stadia, its depth is so great 
as to be capable of navigation by vessels of the greatest bur- 
den. At the flood-tide the Tagus forms two estuaries in the 

1 Bsetis. 

8 That is, been admitted to all the privileges of Roman citizenship. 
Pliny tells us that in Bsetica alone there were thirty cities enjoying this 
distinction. 

3 Bejain Alentejo: others, with less show of probability, say Badajoz the 
capital of Estremadura. 

* Merida. 5 Saragossa. 6 Cape St. Vincent. Capo Espichel. 

6 Coray reads two hundred and ten stadia, Groskurd and the French 
translators adopt 200 ; but the whole passage is so manifestly corrupt, 
that it scarcely seemed safe to hazard the correction. 

9 The text is here very corrupt, and the explanations of the editoia 
Mid translators unsatisfactory. 

Q 2 
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plains which lie above it, so that the plain is inundated and 
rendered navigable for a distance of 150 stadia. In the upper 
estuary an island is formed about 30 stadia in length, and 
nearly equal in breadth, which is fertile, and has excellent 
vines. The island lies near to Moro, 1 a city happily situ- 
ated on a mountain close to the river, and about 500 stadia 
from the sea. The country surrounding it is very fine, and 
the ascent [of the Tagus] for a considerable way practicable 
for vessels of a large size, the remainder is performed in river- 
boats. Above Moro it is navigable for a yet longer distance. 
Brutus, surnamed the Gallician, made use of this city as a 
militaiy station, when fighting against the Lusitanians, whom 
he subdued. On the sides of the river he fortified Olysipo, in 
order that the passage up the river and the carriage of neces- 
saries might be preserved unimpeded. These therefore are 
the finest cities near the Tagus. The river contains much 
fish, and is full of oysters. It takes its rise amongst the Kel- 
tiberians, and flows through the [country of the] Vettones, 
Carpetani, and Lusitani, towards the west; 2 to a certain dis- 
tance it runs parallel with the Guadiana 3 and Guadalquiver/ 
but parts from them as they decline towards the southern 
coast. 

2. Of those who dwell above the aforesaid mountains, the 
Oretani are the most southern, extending in part as far as the 
sea-coast on this side the Pillars. Next these towards the 
north are the Carpetani, then the Vettones and Vaccsei, through 
whose [country] the Douro 5 flows as it passes Acontia, 6 a 
city of the Vaccsei. The Gallicians are the last, and inhabit 
for the most part a mountainous country : on this account 
they were the most difficult to subdue, and furnished his sur- 
name to the conqueror of the Lusitanians ; in fact, at the 
present day the greater part of the Lusitanians are beginning 
to call themselves Gallicians. The finest cities of Oretania 
are Castulo 7 and Oria. 8 

3. North of the Tagus is Lusitania, the principal of the na- 
tions of Iberia, and the one which has most frequently en- 
countered the arms of the Romans. On the southern side 

1 A city of Lusitania, hod. Al-Merim. 

3 I, iterally towards the sunset at the equinox. 3 Anas. 4 Baetw, 
5 Durius. 6 This city is not mentioned elsewhere in Strabo, 

7 Oaslona. 8 Ore to. 
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this country is bounded by the Tagus, on the west and north 
by the ocean, on the east by the well-known nations of the 
Carpetani, the Vettones, the Vaccaei, the Gallicians, and by 
others not worthy to be mentioned on account of their insig- 
nificance and obscurity. On the other hand, certain his- 
torians of the present day give the name of Lusitanians to all 
of these nations. 

To the east the Gallicians border on the nation of the As- 
turians and Keltiberians, the others [border] on the Keltibe- 
rians. In length Lusitania is 3000 J stadia ; its breadth, which 
is comprised between the eastern side and the opposite sea- 
coast, is much less. The eastern part is mountainous and 
rugged, while the country beyond, as far as the sea, consists 
entirely of plains, with the exception of a few inconsiderable 
mountains. On this account Posidonius remarks that Aristotle 
was not correct in supposing that the ebb and flow of the tide 
was occasioned by the sea-coast of Iberia and Maurusia. 2 For 
Aristotle asserted that the tides of the sea were caused by the 
extremities of the land being mountainous and rugged, and 
therefore both receiving the wave violently and also casting 
it back. Whereas Posidonius truly remarks that they are for 
the most part low and sandy. 

4. The country which we are describing is fertile, and ir- 
rigated by rivers both large and small, all of which flow from 
the eastern parts parallel with the Tagus : most of them are 
navigable and full of gold dust. After the Tagus, the most 
noted rivers are the Mondego 3 and the Vouga, 4 which are 
navigable but for a short distance. After these is the Douro, 5 
which flows from afar by Numantia, 6 and many other colonies 
of the Keltiberians and Vaccai ; it is capable of being navi- 
gated in large vessels for a distance of nearly 800 stadia. 
Besides these there are other rivers, after which is the [river] 
of Lethe, which some call the Limaga, 7 others the Belio, 8 it 
likewise rises amongst the Keltiberians and Vaccsei. After 

1 /iwpiW icai T^iff\i\i<j>v, in text, but plainly the result of some error. 

3 We have followed the suggestion of Kramer hi the rendering of this ' 
passage, the Greek text being evidently corrupt. 

3 Munda. * Vacua. 5 Durius. 

6 A city situated near Soria in Old Castile. ' Now the Lima. 

8 Xylander and many of the commentators propose to read 'OfiXioviiLva, 
or Oblivion, in place of BsAtou-a. 'Ihe conjecture seems extremely 
iirobable. 
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this is the Bsenis, (some call it the Minius, 1 ) by far the largest 
river of Lusitania, 2 being navigable for a distance of 800 
stadia. Posidonius says this too rises amongst the Canta- 
brians. 3 An island 4 lies before its outlet, and two moles 
affording anchorage for vessels. A natural advantage [of 
this country] well deserving of commendation is, that the 
banks of the rivers are so lofty as to be capable of containing 
the entire of the water raised by the high tides of the sea, 
without either being overfilled, or overflowing the plains. This 
was the limit of Brutus's expedition. Beyond there are many 
other rivers parallel to those I have named. 

5. The Artabri are the last of the people [on this coast]. 
They inhabit the promontory called Nerium, 5 which is the 
boundary [of Iberia] on its western and northern sides. 
Around it dwell the Keltici, a kindred race to those who are 
situated along the Guadiana. 6 They say that these lat- 
ter, together with the Turduli, having undertaken an expedition 
thither, quarrelled after they had crossed the river Lima, 7 
and, besides the sedition, their leader having also died, they re- 
mained scattered there, and from this circumstance the river 
was called the Lethe. 8 The Artabri have besides many cities 
established round the G ulf, which mariners and those familiar 
with the places designate as the Port of the Artabri. 
At the present day the Artabri are denominated the 
Arotrebse. About thirty 9 different nations occupy the coun- 
try between the Tagus and the Artabri. Notwithstanding 
the fertility of the country in corn, cattle, gold, silver, and 

1 The Minho of the present day. 

8 The Minho is far surpassed in size, both by the Duero and the 
Tagus. 

3 The text here is evidently incorrect. In the first place, the nal 
avTov, which we have rendered this too, evidently sustained some 
relation, no longer subsisting, to what preceded ; and in the second, the 
sources of the Minho were not in Cantabria, but Gallicia. 

* Strabo here appears to confound the mouth of the Minho with a 
small bay about five leagues distant, near to the city of Bayona in 
Gallicia, and before which there is still the small island of Bayona. 

5 Cape Finisterre. 8 Anas. J Limsea. 

8 Or the river of Oblivion, apparently because they forgot to return to 
their own country. 

9 A few of the MSS. read fifty, which number seems to be counte- 
nanced by the statement of Pliny, that forty-six nations inhabited Lusi- 
t;mia : but then the limits he set to the country were more extended than 
those allowed by Strabo. 
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numerous other similar productions, the majority of its inhabit- 
ants, neglecting to gain their subsistence from the ground, 
passed their lives in pillage and continual warfare, both be- 
tween themselves and their neighbours, whom they used to 
cross the Tagus [to plunder]. To this the Romans at length 
put a stop by subduing them, and changing many of their 
cities into villages, besides colonizing some of them better. 
The mountaineers, as was natural, were the first to com- 
mence this lawless mode of life : for living but scantily, and 
possessing little, they coveted the goods of others, who being 
obliged to repulse them, of necessity relinquished their proper 
employments, and instead of pursuing agriculture took up 
arms. Thus it happened that their country, being neglected, 
became barren notwithstanding its natural advantages, and 
inhabited by bandits. 

6. The Lusitanians are reported to be clever in laying am- 
bushes, sharp, swift of foot, light, 1 and easily disciplined as 
soldiers. The small shield they make use of is two feet in 
diameter, its outer surface concave, and suspended by leather 
thongs ; it neither has rings nor handles. They have in addi- 
tion 2 a poignard or dagger. Their corselets are for the most 
part made of linen ; a few have chain-coats and helmets with 
triple crests, but the others use helmets composed of sinews. 
The infantry wear greaves, each man is furnished with a 
number of javelins ; some also use spears pointed with brass. 
They report that some of those who dwell near to the river 
Douro 3 imitate the Lacedaemonians in anointing their bodies 
with oil, using hot air-baths made of heated stones, bathing 
in cold water, and taking but one tidy and frugal meal 
a day. The Lusitanians are frequent in the performance of 
sacrifice ; they examine the entrails, but without cutting them 
out of the body ; they also examine the veins of the side, and 
practise augury by the touch. They likewise divine by^the 
entrails of captive enemies, whom they first cover with a mili- 
tary cloak, and when stricken under the entrails by the 
haruspex, they draw their first auguries from the fall [of the 

1 The Kou^of of the text signifies also a volatile disposition. 
z Some part of the sentence seems here to be wanting. It probably 
contained a description of the kind of sword made use of. 
* Durius. 
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victim]. They cut off the right hands of their prisoners, and 
consecrate them to the gods. 

7. All the mountaineers are frugal, their beverage is water, 
they sleep on the ground, and wear a profuse quantity of long 
hair after the fashion of women, which they bind around the 
forehead when they go to battle. 1 They subsist principally 
on the flesh of the goat, which animal they sacrifice to Mars, 
as also prisoners taken in war, and horses. They likewise 
offer hecatombs of each kind after the manner of the Greeks, 
described by Pindar, 

"To sacrifice a hundred of every [species]." 2 

They practise gymnastic exercises, 3 both as heavy-armed 
soldiers, and cavalry, also boxing, running, skirmishing, and 
fighting in bands. For two-thirds of the year the mountaineers 
feed on the acorn, which they dry, bruise, and afterwards grind 
and make into a kind of bread, which may be stored up for a long 
period. They also use beer ; wine is very scarce, and what is 
made they speedily consume in feasting with their relatives. In 
place of oil they use butter. Their meals they take sitting, 
on seats put up round the walls, and they take place on these 
according to their age and rank. The supper is carried round, 
and whilst drinking they dance to the sound of the flute and 
trumpet, springing up and sinking upon the knees. 4 

In Bastetania the women dance promiscuously with the 
men, each holding the other's hand. They all dress in black, 
the majority of them in cloaks called saga, in which they 
sleep on beds of straw. They make use of wooden vessels 
like the Kelts. The women wear dresses and embroidered 
garments. Instead of money, those who dwell far in the in- 
terior exchange merchandise, or give pieces of silver cut off 

1 This reminds one of the glibs the Irish used to wear down to a recent 
period. 

This passage is not found in any of the odes of Pindar now remaining. 

3 The French translators observe, that we should probably understand 
this passage as follows, They exercise themselves as light-armed infantry, 
heavy-armed infantry, cavalry, &c. 

4 Xenophon describes this, or one very similar, as the Persian dance : 
TeXcc; Sk ro HepcriKov wpxEiro, icpor&v rag mXraf icai *:A, Kai i%a- 
viararo. " Last of all he danced the Persian dance, clashing his bucklers, 
and in dancing fell on his knees, then sprang up again." Xen. Anab. 
b. vi. c. 1, 10. 
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from plates of that metal. Those condemned to death are 
executed by stoning ; parricides are put to death without the 
frontiers or the cities. They marry according to the customs 
of the Greeks. 1 Their sick they expose upon the highways, 
in the same way as the Egyptians 2 did anciently, in the 
hope that some one who has experienced the malady may 
he able to give them advice. Up to the time of [the ex- 
pedition of] Brutus they made use of vessels constructed of 
skins for crossing the lagoons formed by the tides; they 
now have them formed out of the single trunk of a tree, but 
these are scarce. Their salt is purple, but becomes white 
by pounding. The life of the mountaineers is such as I 
have described, I mean those bordering the northern side of 
Iberia, the Gallicians, the Asturians, and the Cantabrians, 3 
as far as the Vascons 4 and the Pyrenees. The mode of life 
amongst all these is similar. But I am reluctant to fill my 
page with their names, and would fain escape the disagree- 
able task of writing them, unless perchance the Pleutauri, 
the Bardyetag, the Allotriges, 5 and other names still worse 
and more out of the way than these might be grateful to 
the ear of some one. 

8. The rough and savage manners of these people is not 
alone owing to their wars, but likewise to their isolated posi- 
tion, it being a long distance to reach them, whether by sea 
or land. Thus the difficulty of communication has deprived 

1 This is said <o distinguish them from their neighbours, the inhabitants 
of Majorca and Minorca, whose peculiar marriage ceremonies are thus 
described by Diodorus Siculus, lib. v. c. 18 : JlapaSo^ov St TI KCLI 
Kara TOVQ yafiovg vofiipov Trap' avroiQ tanv' iv yap ralg Kara TOVQ 
yd^LovQ tvwxia.it;, oiKtiuv rt icai (jilXiav Kara TTJV >i\iKiav 6 Trpwrog atl 
KUI o Sevrepos, KUI oi \onrol Kara TO eZrje, }iiafovrai rals vvp<j>ai ava 
pspoQ, i<r%a.TOV TOV vvjj.(j>iov TV/x avovr S '"avrjjc TTJS ri/iijc. 

2 The mention of Egyptians here seems surprising, inasmuch as no 
writer appears to have recorded this as one of their customs. Of the 
Assyrians it is stated, both by Herodotus, i. 197, and also by Strabo him- 
self, xvi. cap. i. 746. It seems therefore most probable that Assyrians are 
intended, Egyptians being merely an error of the transcriber. 

3 Inhabitants of Biscay. 4 People of Navarre. 

5 Who the Pleutauri were, we do not know. The Bardyetee appear to 
be the same people whom Strabo afterwards speaks of as Bardyiti, or 
Bardyali, who occupied a narrow slip of land between the east of Alara 
and the west of Navarre. The Allotrigea Casaubon supposes to be the 
same as the Autrigones, who occupied the coast from Laredo to the Gulf 
of Bilboa, 
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them both of generosity of manners and of courtesy. At the 
present time, however, they suffer less from this both on 
account of their being at peace and the intermixture of 
Romans. Wherever these [influences] are not so much ex- 
perienced people are harsher and more savage. It is probable 
that this ruggedness of character is increased by the barren- 
ness of the mountains and some of the places which they 
inhabit. At the present day, as I have remarked, all warfare 
is put an end to, Augustus Caesar having subdued the Can- 
tabrians l and the neighbouring nations, amongst whom the 
system of pillage was mainly carried on in our day. So that 
at the present time, instead of plundering the allies of the 
Romans, the Coniaci and those who dwell by the sources of 
the Ebro, 2 with the exception of the Tuisi, 3 bear arms 
for the Romans. Tiberius, who succeeded Augustus Caesar, 
carried out his intention of placing a military force of three 
legions in these parts, by which means he has not only pre- 
served peace, but introduced amongst some of them a civil 
polity. 



CHAPTER IV. 

1. WHAT remains [to be described] of Iberia, is the sea- 
coast of the Mediterranean from the Pillars to the Pyrenees, 
and the whole of the inland country which lies above. The 
breadth of this is irregular, its length a little above 4000 
stadia. It has been remarked that the sea-coast 4 is above 
2000 stadia, and they say that from Mount Calpe, 5 which is 
near the Pillars, to New Carthage, 6 there are 2200 stadia. 
This coast is inhabited by the Bastetani, also called the Bas- 
tuli, and in part by the Oretani. Thence 7 to the Ebro the 
distance is nearly as great. This [region] is inhabited by 
the Edetani. On this side the Ebro to the Pyrenees and the 
Trophies of Pompey there are 1600 stadia. It is peopled by 

1 Inhabitants of Biscay. a Iberus. 

3 7rX)v Toviffot : these words are manifestly corrupt, but none of the 
various conjectural readings seem at all probable. 

4 From the Pillars to the Sacred Promontory, or Cape St. Vincent, 

The rock of Gibraltar. 8 Carlhagena. 7 Viz. from Carthagenit 
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a small portion of the Edetani, and the rest by a people named 
the Indicetes, divided into four cantons. 

2. Commencing our particular description from Calpe, 
there is [first] the mountain-chain of Bastetania and the 
Oretani. This is covered with thick woods and gigantic trees, 
and separates the sea-coast from the interior. In many places 
it also contains gold and other mines. The first city along 
the coast is Malaca, 1 which is about as far distant from 
Calpe as Calpe is from Gades. 2 It is a market for the 
nomade tribes from the opposite coast, and there are great 
stores of salt-fish there. Some suppose it to be the same as 
Maenaca, which tradition reports to be the farthest west of 
the cities of the Phocasi ; but this is not the case, for Masnaca, 
which was situated at a greater distance from Calpe, is in ruins, 
and preserves traces of having been a Grecian city, whereas 
Malaca is nearer, and Phrenician in its configuration. Next 
in order is the city of the Exitani, 3 from which the salted fish 4 
bearing that name takes its appellation. 

3. After these comes Abdera, 5 founded likewise by the 
Phoanicians. Above these places, in the mountains, the city 
of Ulyssea 6 is shown, containing a temple to Minerva, ac- 
cording to the testimony of Posidonius, Artemidorus, and 
Asclepiades the Myrlean, 7 a man who taught literature in 
Turdetania, and published a description of the nations dwell- 
ing there. He says that in the temple of Minerva were hung 
up spears and prows of vessels, monuments of the wanderings 

1 Malaga. 2 Cadiz. 

3 Pomponius Mela gives this city the name of Hexi, or Ex, according 
to another reading ; Pliny names it Sexi, with the surname of Firmuin 
Julium ; and Ptolemy, Sex. This is merely a difference relative to the 
aspiration of the word, which \vas sometimes omitted, at other times ex- 
pressed by the letters H or S indifferently. 

* Mentioned by Pliny, Athenseus, Galen, and also by Martial, lib. vii. 
Epignimm. 78, 

Cum Saxetani ponatur cauda lacerti ; 

Et bene si ccenas, conchis innncta tibi est ; 
Sumen, aprum, leporem, boletus, ostrea, mullos, 

Mittis ; habes nee cor, Papile, nee genium. 
s Adra. 6 Lisbon. 

T Asclepiades of Myrlea, a city of Bithynia, was a grammarian, and dis- 
ciple of the celebrated grammarian, Apollonius. According to Suidas he 
taught literature at Rome, under Ponipey the Great. And it is probable 
that it was with Pompey he afterwards passed into Spain. 
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of Ulysses. That some of those who fcllowed Teucer in his 
expedition settled among the G-allicians ; 1 and that two cities 
were there, the one called Hellenes, 2 the other Amphilochi ; 
but Amphilochus 3 having died, his followers wandered into 
the interior. He adds, that it is said, that some of the 
followers of Hercules, and certain also of the inhabitants of 
Messene, settled in Iberia. Both he and others assert that a 
portion of Cantabria was occupied by Laconians. Here is 
the city named Opsicella, 4 founded by Ocela, 5 who passed 
into Italy with Antenor and his children. Some believe the 
account of the merchants of Gades, asserted by Artemidorus, 
that in Libya there are people living above Maurusia, near 
to the Western Ethiopians, named Lotophagi, because they 
feed on the leaves and root of the lotus 6 without wanting to 

1 Teucer, the son of Telamon, king of the island of Salamis, being 
driven out of the country by his father, founded in Cyprus the ci-ty of 
Salamis. Justin adds, that after the death of his father he returned to the 
island of Salamis ; but being prevented by the son of Ajax, his brother, 
from debarking, he went into Iberia, and took up his abode on the spot 
where Carthagena was afterwards built : that subsequently he removed 
into the country of the Gallicians, and settled amongst them. 

2 The Hellenes derived their name from Hellen the son of Deucalion 
and Pyrrha. This name, which at first designated only a small people of 
Thessaly, became afterwards the general appellation of the inhabitants of 
the whole of Greece. 

3 Amphilochus, on his return from Troy, founded with Mopsus the city 
of Mallos in Cilicia. He afterwards retired to Argos, but not being con- 
tented there he rejoined Mopsus, who however would no longer divide 
with him the government of their common colony. This dispute resulted 
in a remarkable combat, which cost the life of both. (Compare Strabo, 1. 
xiv. c. 4.) Sophocles and other tragic poets have taken advantage of this 
tradition. Herodotus likewise speaks of the voyages of Amphilochus into 
Cilicia, and of the city of Posideium which he founded there, but he tells 
us nothing of his death. Thucydides merely says that Amphilochus on his 
return home after the Trojan war, being discontented with his compatriots, 
founded in the Gulf of Ambracia a city which he named after his father- 
land, Argos. None of these traditions mention a Yoyage to Iberia. 

4 Siebenkees suspects that this name should be read Ocella. The Oce- 
lenses in Lusitania are commended by Pliny. 

5 Some MSS. read Opsicella. 

6 Strabo, or rather Artemidorus, seems to have confused the two kinds 
of lotus mentioned by the ancients. That whereof they ate the roots and 
the grain is the lotus of the Nile, and a plant of the species nymphcea. 
The lotus alluded to in this instance is a shrub, (the rhamnus lotus of 
Linna:us,) named seedra by the inhabitants of Barbary, with whom the 
fruit is an article of food. Herodotus mentions both kinds, (lib. ii. c. 92, 
and iv. c. 177,) and Polybius describes the second, as an eye-witness. 
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drink ; for they possess [no drink], being without water. 
These people they say extend as tar as the regions above 
Gyrene. There are others also called Lotophagi, who inhabit 
Meninx, 1 one of the islands situated opposite the Lesser 
Syrtes. 2 

4. No one should be surprised that the poet, in his fiction 
descriptive of the wanderings of Ulysses, should have located 
the majority of the scenes which he narrates without the Pil- 
lars, in the Atlantic. For historical events of a similar char- 
acter did actually occur near to the places, so that the other 
circumstances which he feigned did not make his fiction in- 
credible ; nor [should any one be surprised] if certain persons, 
putting faith in the historical accuracy and extensive know- 
ledge of the poet, should have attempted to explain the poem 
of Homer on scientific principles ; a proceeding undertaken 
by Crates of Mallos, 3 and some others. On the other hand, 
there have been those who have treated the undertaking of 
Homer so contemptuously, as not only to deny any such know- 
ledge to the poet, as though he were a ditcher or reaper, but 
have stigmatized as fools those who commented on his writings. 
And not one either of the grammarians, or of those skilled in 
the mathematics, has dared to undertake their defence, or to 
set right any mistakes in what they have advanced, or any 
thing else ; although it seems to me possible both to prove 
correct much that they have said, and also to set right other 
points, especially where they have been misled by putting 
faith in Pytheas, who was ignorant of the countries situated 
along the ocean, both to the west and north. But we must 
let these matters pass, as they require a particular and length- 
ened discussion. 

5. The settlement of the Grecians amongst these barbarous 
nations may be regarded as the result of the division of these 
latter into small tribes and sovereignties, having on account 
of their moroseness no union amongst themselves, and there- 
fore powerless against attacks from without. This morose- 
ness is remarkably prevalent amongst the Iberians, who are 

1 The Island of Zerbi. 2 The Gulf of Cabes. 

3 A celebrated stoic philosopher and grammarian contemporary "with 
Aristarchus. He was of Mallos, a city of Cilicia, and surnamed the 
Critic and the Homeric, on account of the corrections, explanations, an4 
remarks which he composed in nine boojts on the poems of Homer. 
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besides crafty in their manner, devoid of sincerity, insidious, 
and predatory in their mode of life ; they are bold in little 
adventures, but never undertake any thing of magnitude, 
inasmuch as they have never formed any extended power or 
confederacy. If they had had but the will to assist each other, 
neither could the Carthaginians by making an incursion have 
so easily deprived them of the greater part of their country, 
nor before them the Tyrians, then the Kelts, now called the 
Keltiberians and Berones, nor after these the brigand Viria- 
thus, and Sertorius, 1 nor any others who desired power. 
On this account the Romans, having carried the war into 
Iberia, lost much time by reason of the number of different 
sovereignties, having to conquer first one, then another ; in 
fact, it occupied nearly two centuries, or even longer, before 
they had subdued the whole. I return to my description. 

6. After Abdera 2 is New Carthage, 3 founded by Asdrubal, 
who succeeded Barcas, the father of Hannibal. It is by far 
the most powerful city of this country, being impregnable, 
and furnished with a noble wall, harbours, and a lake, besides 
the silver mines already mentioned. The places in the vicinity 
have an abundance of salted fish, and it is besides the great 
emporium of the sea merchandise for the interior, and like- 
wise for the merchandise from the interior for exportation. 
About midway along the coast between this city and the 
Ebro, we meet with the outlet of the river Xucar, 4 and a city 
bearing the same name. 5 It rises in a mountain belonging to 
the chain which overlooks Malaca, 6 and the regions around 
Carthage, and may be forded on foot ; it is nearly parallel to 
the Ebro, but not quite so far distant from Carthage as" 
from the Ebro. Between the Xucar and Carthage are three 
small towns of the people of Marseilles, not far from the 
river. Of these the best known is Hemeroscopium. 7 On the 
promontory there is a temple to Diana of Ephesus, held in 
great veneration. Sertorius used it as an arsenal, convenient 
to the sea, both on account of its being fortified and fitted for 
piratical uses, and because it is visible from a great distance. 

1 Sertorius, on the return of Sylla to Rome, took refuge in Spain- 
where he put himself at the head of the Romans who had revolted against 
the republic ; he was assassinated by one of his officers. 

9 Adra. * Carthagena. 4 Sncro. 

* That is, the ancient name, Sucro. Malaga. 7 Denia or Artemus. 
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to vessels approaching. It is called Dianium, 1 from. Diana. 
Near to it are some fine iron-works, and two small islands, 
Planesia 2 and Plumbaria, 3 with a sea-water lake lying above, 
of 400 stadia in circumference. Next is the island of Hercules, 
near to Carthage, and called Scombraria, 4 on account of the 
mackerel taken there, from which the finest garum 5 is 
made. It is distant 24 stadia from Carthage. On the 
other side of the Xucar, going towards the outlet of the 
Ebro, is Saguntum, founded by the Zacynthians. The de- 
struction of this city by Hannibal, contrary to his treaties with 
the Romans, kindled the second Punic war. Near to it are 
the cities of Cherronesus, 6 Oleastrum, and Cartalia, and the 
colony of Dertossa, 7 on the very passage of the Ebro. The 
Ebro takes its source amongst the Cantabrians ; it flows 
through an extended plain towards the south, running parallel 
with the Pyrenees. 

7. The first city between the windings of the Ebro and 
the extremities of the Pyrenees, near to where the Trophies of 
Pompey are erected, is Tarraco; 8 it has no harbour, but is 
situated on a bay, and possessed of many other advantages. 
At the present day it is as well peopled as Carthage ; 9 for it is 
admirably suited for the stay of the prefects, 10 and is as it were 
the metropolis, not only of [the country lying] on this side 
the Ebro, but also of a great part of what lies beyond. The 
near vicinity of the Gymnesian Islands, 11 and Ebusus, 12 which 
are all of considerable importance, are sufficient to inform one 
of the felicitous position of the city. Eratosthenes tells us 
that it has a road-stead, but Artemidorus contradicts .this, and 
affirms that it scarcely possesses an anchorage. 

8. The whole coast from the Pillars up to this place wants 
harbours, but all the way from here to Emporium, 13 the coun- 
tries of the Leetani, the Lartolseetae, and others, are both 
furnished with excellent harbours and fertile. Emporium was 
founded by the people of Marseilles, and is about 4000 u stadia 

I Denia. * Isola Plana. 3 S. Pola. * Islote. 

s A sauce so named from the gurus, a small fish, from which originally 
it was prepared. Afterwards it was made with mackerel and other fish. 
Vide Pliny 1. xxxi. c. 7, 8. 

8 Peniscola. 7 Tortosa. 8 Tarragona. 

9 New Carthage, or Carthagena, is intended. to Sent from Rome. 

II Majorca and Minorca. I2 Ivic,a. l3 Ampurias. 

* The text is here manifestly corrupt. Various other numbers, from 
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distant from the Pyrenees, and the confines of Iberia and 
Keltica. This is a very fine region, and possesses good ports. 
Here also is Rhodope, 1 a small town of the Emporitse, but 
some say it was founded by the Rhodians. Both here and in 
Emporium they reverence the Ephesian Diana. The cause of 
this \ve will explain when we come to speak of Massalia. 2 In 
former times the Emporita? dwelt on a small island opposite, 
now called the old city, but at the present day they inhabit 
the mainland. The city is double, being divided by a wall, 
for in past times some of the Indiceti dwelt close by, who, 
although they had a separate polity to themselves, desired, for 
the sake of safety, to be shut in by a common enclosure with 
the Grecians ; but at the same time that this enclosure should 
be two-fold, being divided through its middle by a wall. In 
time, however, they came to have but one government, a mix- 
ture of Barbarian and Grecian laws ; a result which has taken 
place in many other [states]. 

9. A river 3 flows near to it, which has its sources in the 
Pyrenees ; its outlet forms a port for the Emporitae, who 
are skilful workers in flax. Of the interior of their country 
some parts are fertile, others covered with spartum, a rush 
which flourishes in marshes, and is entirely useless : they 
call this the June Plain. There are some who inhabit the 
Pyrenean mountains as far as the Trophies of Pompey, on the 
route which leads from Italy into Ulterior Iberia, 4 and par- 
ticularly into Baatica. This road runs sometimes close to the 
sea, sometimes at a distance therefrom, particularly in the 
western parts. From the Trophies of Pompey it leads to 
Tarraco, 5 through the June Plain, the Betteres, 6 and the plain 
called in the Latin tongue [the plain] of Marathon, on account 

4 to 400, have been conjectured as the true reading. Gosselin and Gros- 
kurd are in favour of '200. 

1 Sic text. Siebenkees and Coray propose to read 'PoSog, and Casau- 
bon also 'PoSy, now Rosas. 2 Marseilles. 

3 Probably the river Fluvia, the Alba of the ancients. 

* Iberia, or Spain, was anciently divided into two grand divisions, to 
which the Romans gave the names of Citerior and Ulterior Iberia. Augus- 
tus subdivided this latter into the two provinces of Baetica and Lusitania, 
giving the name of Tarraco to Citerior Iberia. Nevertheless the ancient 
names of Citerior and Ulterior continued in use long after this division. 

* Tarragona. 

8 We are not exactly acquainted with this place, it is probably Vidro 
ras; though others suppose it to be Colonia Sagerra. 
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of the quantity of fennel growing there. From Tarraco [the 
road runs] towards the passage of the Ebro at the city 
of Dertossa; 1 from thence having traversed the city of 
Saguntum, 2 and Setabis, 3 it follows a course more and more 
distant from the sea, till it approaches the Plain of Sparta- 
rium, which signifies the Plain of Rushes. This is a vast arid 
plain, producing the species of rush from which cords are 
made, and which are exported to all parts, but particularly to 
Italy. 4 Formerly the road passed on through the midst of the 
plain, and [the city of] Egelastse, 5 which was both difficult 
and long, but they have now constructed a new road close to 
the sea, which merely touches upon the Plain of Rushes, and 
leads to the same places as the former, [viz.] Castlon, 6 and 
Obulco, 7 through which runs the road to Corduba and Gades, 8 
the two greatest emporia [of Iberia]. Obulco is distant about 
300 stadia from Corduba. Historians report that Csesar came 
from Rome to Obulco, and to his army there, within the space 
of twenty-seven days, when about to fight the battle of Munda. 9 
10. Such is the whole sea-coast from the Pillars to the 
confines of the Iberians and Kelts. The interior of the 
country lying above, and included between the mountains of 
the Pyrenees and the northern side [of Iberia], as far as the 
Astures, is principally divided by two mountain chains ; the 
one of these is parallel to the Pyrenees, and takes its com- 
mencement from the country of the Cantabri, terminating at 
the Mediterranean. This is called the Idubeda. 10 The second, 
springing from the middle [of this first], runs towards the 
west, inclining however to the south and the sea-coast to- 
wards the Pillars. At the commencement it consists of bare 
hills, but after traversing the Plain of Spartarium, falls in 
with the forest lying above Carthage, 11 and the regions round 
Malaca. 12 It is named Orospeda. 13 The river Ebro flows be- 
tween the Pyrenees and Idubeda, and parallel to both these 
mountains. It is fed by the rivers and other waters carried down 

I Tortosa. 2 Murviedro. * Xativa. 

4 The cordage of the famous vessel built by Hiero of Syracuse was 
formed from the spartum of Iberia. Vid. Athenaeus, lib. v. p. 206. 

5 Yniesta. 6 Caslona. 7 Porcuna. 8 Cordova and Cadiz. 

9 Fought against Pompey. 

10 The mountains of Burgos and Cuen^a, the Sierras of Oca, Lorenzo 
and Moncayo. 

II Carthagena. ls Malaga. I3 The Sierra de Toledo. 
VOL. i. K 
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from [the mountains]. Situated on the Ebro is the city of 
Caesar Augusta, 1 and the colony of Celsa, 2 where there is a 
stone bridge across the river. This country is inhabited by 
many nations, the best known being that of the Jaccetani. 3 
Commencing at the foot of the Pyrenees, it widens out into 
the plains, and reaches to the districts around Ilerda 4 and 
Osca, 5 [cities] of the Ilergetes not far distant from the Ebro. 
It was in these cities, and in Calaguris, 6 a city of the Gascons, 
as well as those of Tarraco 7 and Hemeroscopium, 8 situated 
on the coast, that Sertorius sustained the last efforts of the 
war, after being ejected from the country of the Keltiberians. 
He died at Osca, and it was near to Ilerda that Afranius and 
Petreius, Pompey's generals, were afterwards defeated by 
ii vus 9 Caesar. Ilerda is distant 1 60 stadia from the Ebro, which 
is on its west, about 460 from Tarraco, which is on the south, 
and 540 from Osca, which lies to the north. 10 Passiog through 
these places from Tarraco to the extremities of the Vascons 
who dwell by the ocean, near Pompelon 11 and the city of 
(Easo 12 situated on the ocean, the route extends 2400 stadia, 
to the very frontiers of Aquitaine and Iberia. It was in the 
eountry of the Jaccetani that Sertorius fought against Pom- 
pey, and here afterwards Sextus, Pompey's son, fought against 
the generals of Caesar. The nation of the Vascons, in which 
is Pompelon, or Pompey's city, lies north of Jaccetania. 

11. The side of the Pyrenees next Iberia is covered with 
forests containing numerous kinds of trees and evergreens, 
whilst the side next Keltica is bare : in the midst [the moun- 
tains] enclose valleys admirably fitted for the habitation of 

I Saragossa. 2 Xelsa. 

3 They occupied the northern half of Catalonia. 

4 Lerida. * Huesca. 6 Calahorra. 7 Tarragona. 

8 Denia. 

9 inro Kataapog rov Seov, by the deified Caesar. We have adopted the 
Latin divus as the most suitable epithet for the emperor in an English 
version. 

10 Gosselin here labours to reconcile these distances with the actual 
topography of those parts, but it is useless to attempt to make all the 
loose statements furnished. by Strabo tally with the exact distances of the 
places he mentions by supposing the stadia to be so continually varied. 

II Pampeluna. 

11 Gwselin is of opinion that this CEaso, is not Ojarco near Fontarabia, 
but tiuuks it probable that Ea near Cape Machicaco is the site where it 
stood. 
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man. These are mainly possessed by the Kerretani, a people 
of the Iberians. The hams they cure are excellent, fully 
equal to those of the Cantabrians, 1 and they realize no incon- 
siderable profit to the inhabitants. 

12. Immediately after passing Idubeda, you enter on Kel- 
tiberia, a large and irregular country. It is for the most 
part rugged, and watered by rivers, being traversed by the 
Guadiana, 2 the Tagus, and many other of the rivers which 
flow into the western sea, but have their sources in Keltiberia. 
Of their number is the Douro, which flows by Numantia 3 
and Serguntia. The Guadalquiver 4 rises in Orospeda, and after 
passing through Oretania, enters Bastica. The Berones inhabit 
the districts north of the Keltiberians, and are neighbours of 
the Conish Cantabrians. They likewise had their origin in 
the Keltic expedition. Their city is Varia, 5 situated near to 
the passage of the Ebro. They are adjacent to the Bardyitae, 
now called the Bardyli. 6 To the west [of the Keltiberians] 
are certain of the Astures, Gallicians, and Vaccaei, besides 
Vettones and Carpetani. On the south are the Oretani, and 
the other inhabitants of Orospeda, both Bastetani and Edetani, 7 
and to the east is Idubeda. 

13. Of the four divisions into which the Keltiberians are 
separated, the most powerful are the Aruaci, situated to the 
east and south, near to the Carpetani and the sources of the 
Tagus. Their most renowned city is Numantia. They 
showed their valour in the war of twenty years, waged by 
the Keltiberians against the Romans ; for many armies of the 
Romans, together with their generals, were destroyed ; and in 
the end the Numantians, besieged within their city, endured 
the famine with constancy, till, reduced to a very small num- 
ber, they were compelled to surrender the place. The Lusones 
are also situated to the east, and likewise border on the sources 
of the Tagus. Segeda and Pallantia 8 are cities of the Aru- 

1 People of Biscay. 2 The ancient Anas. 

3 The ruins of Numantia are seen a little to the north of Soria. * Baetis. 
s JProbably the small village of Varea, about half a league from Lo- 
grono ; D'Anville supposes it to be Logrono itself. 

6 Aliter Bardyali. 

7 Kramer has altered the text into 'Edqraviav, .all MSS'. having 
vStv. There is little doubt they pre the same people mentioned in 
14 as Sidetani. Palencia. 

a 2 
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nci. Numantia is distant from Caesar Augusta, 1 situated as 
we have said upon the Ebro, about 800 stadia. Near to Se- 
gobriga and Bilbilis, 2 likewise cities of the Keltiberians, was 
fought the battle between Metellus and Sertorius. Polybius, 
describing the people and countries of the Vaccsei and Kelti- 
jerians, enumerates Segesama 3 and Intercatia amongst their 
other cities. Posidonius tells us that Marcus Marcellus ex- 
acted of Keltiberia a tribute of 600 talents, which proves that 
the Keltiberians were a numerous and wealthy people, not- 
withstanding the little fertility of their country. Polybius 
narrates that Tiberius Gracchus destroyed 300 cities of the 
Keltiberians. This Posidonius ridicules, and asserts that to 
flatter Gracchus, Polybius described as cities the towers such 
as are exhibited in the triumphal processions. 4 This is not 
incredible ; for both generals and historians easily fall into 
this species of deception, by exaggerating their doings. Those 
who assert that Iberia contained more than a thousand cities, 
seem to me to have been carried away in a similar manner, 
and to have denominated as cities what were merely large vil- 
lages ; since, from its very nature, this country is incapable of 
maintaining so many cities, on account of its sterility, wildness, 
and its out-of-the-way position. Nor, with the exception of 
those who dwell along the shores of the Mediterranean, is any 
such statement confirmed by the mode of life or actions of 
the inhabitants. The inhabitants of the villages, who con- 
stitute the majority of the Iberians, are quite uncivilized. 
Even the cities cannot very easily refine the manners [of 
their inhabitants], as the neighbouring woods are full of 
robbers, waiting only an opportunity to inflict injury on the 
citizens. 

14. Beyond the Keltiberians to the south are the inhabit- 

1 Saragossa. 

2 Baubola. 3 Sasamo, west of Briviesca. 

4 Allusion is here made to the custom of the Roman generals, who 
.caused to be carried at their triumphs, representations in painting or 
sculpture, not only of the kings or generals of the enemy, who had been 
slain, but likewise of the forts, cities, mountains, lakes, rivers, and even 
seas, conquered from the enemy. This usage explains the words of Cicero, 
"portari in triumpho Massiliam vidimus." Appian, on occasion of the 
triumph of Scipio, says, Tlvoyoi re TrapapspovTai (tiprjitara ruv 
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ants of Orospeda and the country about the Xucar, 1 the Side- 
tani, 2 [who extend] as far as Carthage, 3 and the Bastetani 
and Oretani, [who extend] almost as far as Malaca. 4 

15. All the Iberians, so to speak, were peltastaa, furnished 
with light arms for the purposes of robbery, and, as we de- 
scribed the Lusitanians, using the javelin, the sling, and the 
sword. They have some cavalry interspersed amongst the 
foot-soldiers, the horses are trained to traverse the mountains, 
and to sink down on their knees at the word of command, in 
case of necessity. Iberia produces abundance of antelopes 
and wild horses. In many places the lakes are stocked. They 
have fowl, swans, and birds of similar kind, and vast num- 
bers of bustards. Beavers are found in the rivers, but the 
castor does not possess the same virtue as that from the 
Euxine, 5 the drug from that place having peculiar pro- 
perties of its own, as is the case in many other instances. 
Thus Posidonius tells us that the Cyprian copper alone pro- 
duces the cadmian stone, copperas-water, and oxide of copper. 
He likewise informs us of the singular fact, that in Iberia the 
crows are not black ; and that the horses of Keltiberia which 
are spotted, lose that colour when they pass into Ulterior 
Iberia. He compares them to the Parthian horses, for indeed 
they are superior to all other breeds, both in fleetness and 
their ease in speedy travelling. 

16. Iberia produces a large quantity of roots used in dye- 
ing. In olives, vines, figs, and every kind of similar fruit- 
trees, the Iberian coast next the Mediterranean abounds, they 
are likewise plentiful beyond. Of the coasts next the ocean, 
that towards the north is destitute of them, on account of the 
cold, and the remaining portion generally on account of the 
apathy of the men, and because they do not lead a civilized 
life, but pass their days in poverty, only acting on the animal 

1 Sucro, now Xucar. 

8 The same people as the Edetani, mentioned in section 12. 

3 Carthagena. * Malaga. 

5 At the present day the best castor comes from Russia, but the greater 
part of that found in shops is the produce of Canada. It is denominated 
a stimulant and antispasmodic. Formerly it was much used in spasmodic 
diseases, as hysteria and epilepsy. It is now considered almost inert, and 
is seldom employed. After this description, it is scarcely necessary to 
warn the reader against the vulgar error of confusing castor with castor 
oil, which is extracted from the seeds of the Ricinus cornmunis or castor oil 
plant, a shrub growing in the West Indies. 
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impulse, and living most corruptly. They do not attend to 
ease or luxury, unless any one considers it can add to the 
happiness of their lives to wash themselves and their wives in 
stale urine kept in tanks, and to rinse their teeth with it, which 
they say is the custom both with the Cantabrians and their 
neighbours. 1 This practice, as well as that of sleeping on the 
ground, is common both among the Iberians and Kelts. Some 
say that the Gallicians are atheists, but that the Keltiberians, 
and their neighbours to the north, [sacrifice] to a nameless 
god, every full moon, at night, before their doors, the whole 
family passing the night in dancing and festival. The Vet- 
tones, the first time they came to a Roman camp, and saw 
certain of the officers walking up and down the roads for the 
mere pleasure of walking, supposed that they were mad, and 
offered to show them the way to their tents. For they 
thought, when not fighting, one should remain quietly seated 
at ease. 2 

17. What Artemidorus relates concerning the adornment 
of certain of their women, must likewise be attributed to their 
barbarous customs. He says that they wear iron collars 
having crows fixed to them which bend over the head, and fall 
forward considerably over the forehead. When they wish they 
draw their veil over these crows, so as to shade the whole 
face : this they consider an ornament. Others wear a tym- 
panium 3 surrounding the occiput, and fitting tight to the head 
as far as the ears, turning over [and increasing] little by 
little in height and breadth. Others again make bald the 
front of the head, in order to display the forehead to 
greater advantage. Some twist their flowing hair round a 
small style, a foot high, and afterwards cover it with a black 
veil. Of singularities like these many have been observed 
and recorded as to all the Iberian nations in common, but 

1 Apuleius, Catullus, and Diodorus Siculus all speak of this singular 
custom. 

2 A note in the French edition says, " This surprise of the Vettones is 
nothing extraordinary. Amongst all barbarous nations, savages especially, 
the promenade is an unknown exercise. When roused by necessity or 
passion, they will even kill themselves with fatigue ; -at other times they 
remain in the most perfect inaction. The first thing which strikes a Turk 
on coming to any of the polished nations of Europe, is to see men pro- 
menading without any other aim but that of pleasure or health." 

* Head-dress shaped like a drum. 
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particularly those towards the north, not only concerning 
their bravery, but likewise their cruelty and brutal madness. 
For in the war against the Cantabrians, mothers have slain 
their children sooner than suffer them to be captured ; and a 
young boy, having obtained a sword, slew, at the command of 
his father, both his parents and brothers, who had been made 
prisoners and were bound, and a woman those who had beeu 
taken together with her. A man being invited by a party of 
drunken [soldiers] to their feast, threw himself into a fire. 
These feelings are common both to the Keltic, Thracian, and 
Scythian nations, as well as the valour not only of their men, 
but likewise of their women. These till the ground, 1 and 
after parturition, having put their husbands instead of them- 
selves to bed, they wait upon them. Frequently in their 
employment they wash and swathe their infants, sitting down 
by some stream. Fosidonius tells us that in Liguria, his host 
Charmoleon, a man who came from Marseilles, related to him, 
that having hired some men and women to dig his land, one 
of the women was seized with the pains of labour, and going 
to a little distance from where they were at work, she brought 
forth, and returned immediately to her work, for fear she 
might lose her pay. He observed that she was evidently 
working in considerable pain, but was not aware of the 
cause till towards evening, when he ascertained it, and sent 
her away, having given her her wages. She then carried her 
infant to a small spring, and having washed it, wrapped it up 
in as good swaddling clothes as she could get, and made the 
best of her way home. 

18. Another practice, not restricted to the Iberians alone, 
is for two to mount on one horse, so that in the event of a 
conflict, one may be there to fight on foot. Neither are they 
the only sufferers in being tormented with vast swarms of 
mice, from which pestilential diseases have frequently ensued. 
This occurred to the Romans in Cantabria, so that they caused 
it to be proclaimed, that whoever would catch the mice should 
receive rewards according to the number taken, and [even with 
this] they were scarcely preserved, as they were suffering 
besides from want of corn and other necessaries, it being 
difficult to get supplies of corn from Aquitaine on account of 

1 At the present day in Bilboa, the capital of Biscay, the women work 
far more than the men ; they load and unload vessels, and carry on their 
heads burdens which require two men to place there. 
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the rugged nature of the country. It is a proof of the fero- 
city of the Cantabrians, that a number of them having been 
taken prisoners and fixed to the cross, they chanted songs of 
triumph. Instances such as these are proofs of the ferocity 
of their manners. There are others which, although not show- 
ing them to be polished, are certainly not brutish. For ex- 
ample, amongst the Cantabrians, the men give dowries to 
their wives, and the daughters are left heirs, but they pro- 
cure wives for their brothers. These things indicate a de- 
gree of power in the woman, although they are no proof of 
advanced civilization. 1 It is also a custom with the Iberians 
to furnish themselves with a poison, which kills without pain, 
and which they procure from a herb resembling parsley. This 
they hold in readiness in case of misfortune, and to devote 
themselves for those whose cause they have joined, thus dying 
for their sake. 2 

1 We must remark that so far from the dowry given by men to their wives 
being an evidence of civilization, it is a custom common amongst barbarous 
people, and indicative of nothing so much as the despotic power of the 
man over the wife. These dowries were generally a sum of money from 
the husband to the father of his intended, on the payment of which he 
acquired the same power over her as over a slave. Aristotle, speaking of 
the ancient Greeks, tells us expressly that they bought their wives, (Polit, 
ii. c. 8, ) and observing that amongst barbarous nations women were always 
regarded in the same light as slaves, he cites the example of the Cyclopes, 
who exercised, according to Homer, sovereign authority over their families 
(Odyss. 1. ix. 114). This custom was so well established amongst the 
Greeks at the time of the poet, that he does not hesitate to introduce it 
amongst the gods (Odyss. viii. 318). It was not unknown among the 
Jews, and Strabo, in his fifteenth book, tells us that the Indians bought 
their wives. 

2 Csesar and Athenseus attribute this custom to the Gauls, and Valerius 
Maximus to the Keltiberians. Those men who attached themselves to 
the interests of any prince or famous personage, and who espoused -all his 
quarrels, even devoting themselves to death on his account, are named by 
Atheneeus <Xodoupoi, and by Caesar soJdurii. Speaking of 600 soldiers 
devoted in this manner to a Gaulish prince, named Adcantuannus, Caesar 
(1. iii. c. 22) says, "Sibi mortem consciscant; neque adhuc hominum 
memoria repertus est quisquam, qui, eo interfecto cujus se amicitiae 
devovisset, mori recusaret." Plutarch tells us that Sertorins had in his 
suite many thousand Iberians devoted to him. The following epitaph of 
these men, who, after the death of Sertorius, sacrificed themselves, being 
unwilling to survive him, was extracted by Swinburne from the Annals of 
Catalonia. Hie multae qua? se manibus 

Q. Sertorii turmse, et terras 
Mortalium omnium parent! 
Devovere, dum, eo sublato, 
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19. Some, as I have said, state that this country is separated 
into four divisions ; others, into five. It is not easy to state 
any thing precisely on these points, both on account of the 
changes which the places have undergone, and by reason of their 
obscurity. In well-known and notable countries both the 
migrations are known, and the divisions of the land, and the 
changes of their names, and every thing else of the same 
kind. Such matters being the common topics with every- 
body, and especially with the Greeks, who are more talkative 
than any other people. But in barbarous and out-of-the-way 
countries, and such as are cut up into small divisions, and 
lie scattered, the remembrance of such occurrences is not 
nearly so certain, nor yet so full. If these countries are far 
removed from the Greeks [our] ignorance is increased. For 
although the Roman historians imitate the Greeks, they fall 
far short of them. What they relate is taken from the Greeks, 
very little being the result of their own ardour in acquiring 
information. So that whenever any thing has been omitted 
by the former there is not much supplied by the latter. Add 
to this, that the names most celebrated are generally Grecian. 
Formerly the name of Iberia was given to the whole country 
between the Rhone and the isthmus formed by the two 
Galatic gulfs ; whereas now they make the Pyrenees its bound- 
ary, and call it indifferently Iberia or Hispania ; others 
have restricted Iberia to the country on this side the Ebro. 1 
Still earlier it bore the name of the Igletes, 2 who inhabited 
but a small district, according to Asclepiades the Myrlean. 
The Romans call the whole indifferently Iberia and Hispania, 

Superesse taederet, et fortiter 

Pugnando invicem cecidere, 

Morte ad praesens optata jacent. 

Valete posteri. 

For the appalling means they adopted to hold out the city of Calaguris to 
the last, see Valerius Maximus, lib. vii. cap. vi. 

1 The country between the Ebro and the Pyrenees. 

2 These Igletes are the same which Stephen of Byzantium names 
Gletes, and by an error of the copyist Tletes. Herodotus places them 
between the Cynetee, and the Tartessians, and Theopompus in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Tartessians. The position between the Ebro and the 
Pyrenees, which Asclepiades the Myrlean thus gives them, supports the 
opinion of those who reckon that Rosas was founded by the Rhodians, 
and that the people of Marseilles did not settle there till afterwards ; it is 
more than probable that the Igletes were nothing more than Ignetes tf r 
Gnetes of the Isle of Rhodes. 
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but designate one portion of it Ulterior, and the other Citerior. 
However, at different periods they have divided it differently, 
according to its political aspect at various times. 

20. At the present time some of the provinces having been 
assigned to the people and senate of the Romans, and the 
others to the emperor, Bastiea appertains to the people, and a 
prsetor has been sent into the country, having under him a 
quasstor and a lieutenant. Its eastern boundary has been 
fixed near to Castlon. 1 The remainder belongs to the em- 
peror, who deputes two lieutenants, a praetor, and a consul. 
The praetor with a lieutenant administers justice amongst the 
Lusitanians, who are situated next Bsetica, and extend as far 
as the outlets of the river Douro, for at the present time this 
district is called Lusitania by the inhabitants. Here is [the 
city of] Augusta Emerita. 2 What remains, which is [indeed] 
the greater part of Iberia, is governed by the consul, who has 
under him a respectable force, consisting of about three legions, 
with three lieutenants, one of whom with two legions guards 
the whole country north of the Douro, the inhabitants of 
which formerly were styled Lusitanians, but are now called 
GallScians. The northern mountains, together with the Astu- 
rian and Cantabrian, border on these. The river Melsus 3 
flows through the country of the Asturians, and at a little 
distance is the city of Noiga, 4 close to an estuary formed by 
the ocean, which separates the Asturians from the Canta- 
brians. The second lieutenant with the remaining legion 
governs the adjoining district as far as the Pyrenees. The 
third oversees the midland district, and governs the cities in- 
habited by the togati, whom we have before alluded to as 
inclined to peace, and who have adopted the refined manners 
and mode of life of the Italians, together with the toga. These 
are the Keltiberians, and those who dwell on either side of 
the Ebro, as far as the sea-coast. The consul passes the 
winter in the maritime districts, mostly administering justice 

1 Caslona. 2 Merida. 

3 Casaubon supposes that this is the river Ptolemy names Merus. 
Lopez, Geograf. de Estrabon, lib. hi. p. 232, thinks it the Narcea. 

* Pomponius Mela and Pliny coincide with Strabo in making this 
city belong to the Asturians ; Ptolemy however describes it under the 
name of Noega Ucesia as pertaining to the Cantabrians. Some say it 
corresponds to the present Navia, others to Pravia. Groskurd reckons it 
Gajon, or Navia, or Santander. 
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either in [the city of] Carthage, 1 or Tarraco. 2 During the 
summer he travels through the country, observing whatever 
may need reform. There are also the procurators of the 
emperor, men of the equestrian rank, who distribute the pay 
to the soldiers for their maintenance. 



CHAPTER V. 

1. OF the islands which are situated in front of Iberia, two 
named the Pityussee, and two the Gymnasiae, (also called the 
Baleares,) are situated on the sea-coast between Tarraco and 
[the river] Xucar, on which Saguntum 3 is built. The Pity- 
ussae are situated farther in the high seas and more to the 
west than the Gymnasiae. One of the Pityussae is called 
Ebusus, 4 having a city of the same name. This island is 400 
stadia in circumference, and nearly equal in its breadth and 
length. The other, [named] Ophiussa, is situated near to this, 
but is desert, and much smaller. The larger 5 of the Gymna- 
siae contains two cities, Palma, 6 and Polentia ; 7 the latter lying 
towards the east, the former towards the west. The length 
of this island is scarcely less than 600 stadia, its breadth 200 ; 
although Artemidorus asserts it is twice this size both in 
breadth and length. 8 The smaller island 9 is about [2]70 stadia 
distant from Polentia ; in size it is far surpassed by the larger 
island, but in excellence it is by no means inferior, for both 
of them are very fertile, and furnished with harbours. At 
the mouths of these however there are rocks rising but a 
little out of the water, which renders attention necessary in 
entering them. The fertility of these places inclines the in- 
habitants to peace, as also the people of Ebusus. But certain 

1 Carthagena. 2 Tarragona. 

3 Murviedro. 4 Ivica. 5 Majorca. 

6 Palma. 7 Pollenca. 

8 Gosselin observes that the greatest length of Majorca is 14 leagues 
and a half; its breadth at the narrowest part 8 leagues ; and adds, that by 
confounding stadia of unequal value, Strabo makes Majorca a long narrow 
island, whereas in fact its form approaches nearer to that of a square. 

Minorca. 
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malefactors, though few in number, having associated -with 
the pirates in those seas, they all got a bad name, and Me- 
tellus, surnamed Balearicus, marched against them. He it 
was who built the cities. But owing to the great fertility of 
the country, these people have always had enemies plotting 
against them. Although naturally disposed to peace, they 
bear the reputation of being most excellent slingers, which 
art they have been proficient in since the time that the Phoe- 
nicians possessed the islands. It is said that these l were the 
first who introduced amongst the men [of the Baleares] the 
custom of wearing tunics with wide borders. They were ac- 
customed to go into battle naked, having a shield covered 
with goat-skin in their hand, and a javelin hardened by fire 
at the point, very rarely with an iron tip, and wearing round 
the head three slings of black rush, 2 hair, or sinew. The long 
sling they use for hitting at far distances, the short one for 
near marks, and the middle one for those between. From 
childhood they were so thoroughly practised in the use of 
slings, that bread was never distributed to the children till they 
had won it by the sling. 3 On this account Metellus, when 
he was approaching the islands, spread pelts over the decks, 
as a shelter from the slings. He introduced [into the country] 
3000 Roman colonists from Spain. 

2. In addition to the fruitfulness of the land, noxious 
animals are rarely to be met with. Even the rabbits, they 
say, were not indigenous, but that a male and female having 
been introduced by some one from the opposite continent, 
from thence the whole stock sprung, which formerly was so 
great a nuisance that even houses and trees were overturned, 
[being undermined] by their warrens, and the inhabitants 

1 Viz. the Phoenicians. 

2 Immediately after the word fi\ayKpaivag, which we have translated 
black rush, the text of our geographer runs on as follows : " resembling 
the schoenus, a species of rush from which cords are made. Philetas in 
his Mercury [says] ' he was covered with a vile and filthy tunic, and about 
his wretched loins was bound a strip of black rush, as if he had been girt 
with a mere schosnus.' " It is evident that this passage is the scholium of 
some ancient grammarian, and we have followed the example of the 
French editors in inserting it in a note, as it is a great impediment in the 
middle of Strabo's description of the equipment of the island warriors. 

3 " Cibum puer a matre non accipit, nisi quern, ipsa monstrante, per- 
cussit." Florus, lib. iii. c. 8. The same thing is stated by Lycophron, 
v. 637, and Diodorus Siculus, 1. v. c. 18. 
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were compelled, as we have related, to resort for refuge to the 
Romans. However, at the present day the facility with 
which these animals are taken, prevents them from doing in- 
jury, consequently those who possess land cultivate it with 
advantage. These [islands] are on this side of what are 
called the Pillars of Hercules. 

3. Near to them are two small islands, one of which is 
called the Island of Juno : some call these the Pillars. Be- 
yond the Pillars is Gades, 1 concerning which all that we have 
hitherto remarked is, that it is distant from Calpe 2 about 750 
stadia, and is situated near to the outlet of the Guadalquiver. 3 
Notwithstanding there is much can be said about it. For its in- 
habitants equip the greatest number of ships, and the largest 
in size, both for our sea, 4 and the exterior [ocean], although 
the island they inhabit is by no means large, nor yet do they 
possess much of the mainland, nor are masters of other islands. 
They dwell for the most part on the sea, only a few staying at 
home or passing their time in Rome. Still, in amount of 
population, their city does not seem to be surpassed by any 
with the exception of Rome. I have heard that in a census 
taken within our own times, there were enumerated five hun- 
dred citizens of Gades of the equestrian order, a number 
equalled by none of the Italian cities excepting that of the 
Patavini. 5 However, notwithstanding their vast number, its 
inhabitants possess an island, in length 6 not much above 100 
stadia, and in some places only one stadium in breadth. 
Originally the city in which they dwelt was extremely small, 
but Balbus 7 the Gaditanian, who received the honours of a 

1 Cadiz. z The rock of Gibraltar. 

3 This mouth of the Guadalquiver, opposite Cadiz, no longer exists. 

4 The Mediterranean. 5 Padua. 

6 " The length of the island of Leon, at the extremity of which the city 
of Cadiz is situated, is about 9500 toises, which are equivalent to 100 
Olympic stadia." Gosselin. 

7 L. Cornelius Balbus was a native of Cadiz, and descended from an 
illustrious family in that town. His original name probably bore some 
resemblance in sound to the Latin Balbus. Cadiz being one of the 
federate cities, supported the Romans in their war against Sertorius in 
Spain, and Balbus thus had an opportunity for distinguishing himself. 
He served under the Roman generals Q. Mettellus Pius, C. Memmius, 
and Pompey, and was present at the battles of Turia and Sucro. He 
distinguished himself so much throughout the war, that Pompey confer- 
red the Roman citizenship upon him, his brother, and his brother's sons 
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triumph, added another to it which they call the New- 
Town. These two form the city of Didyme, 1 which is not 
above twenty stadia in circumference. In it, however, 
they are not pressed for room, because few live at home, the 
majority passing their lives on the sea, some too dwelling on 
the opposite continent, and particularly on a little island ad- 
jacent on account of its excellence. They have such a liking 
for this place as almost to have made it a rival city to Di- 
dyme. However, few in comparison inhabit either this or 
the sea-port which Balbus constructed for them on the op- 
posite continent. Their city is situated in the western parts 
of the island. Near to it is the temple of Saturn, which 
terminates [Gades to the west], and is opposite the smaller 
island. The temple of Hercules is on the other side, to the 
east, where the island approaches nearest to the mainland, 
being only separated therefrom by a strait of a stadium [in 
breadth]. 2 They say that this temple is twelve miles from 
the city, thus making the number of miles and the number of 
[Hercules'] labours equal : but this is too great, being almost 
equal to the length of the island. Now the length of the 
island runs from west to east. 

4. Pherecydes appears to have given to Gades the name of 
Erytliia, the locality of the myths concerning Geryon : others 
suppose it to have been the island situated near to this city, 
and separated from it by a strait of merely one stadium. 
This they do on account of the excellence of its pasturage. 

and this act of Pompey was ratified by the law of the consuls, Cn. Cor- 
nelius Lenlulus and L. Gellius, B. c. 72. It was probably in honour of 
these consuls that Balbus took the Gentile name of the one, and the 
praenomen of the other. It was for this Balbus that Cicero made the de- 
fence which has come down to us. The reason which induced Strabo to 
notice, as something remarkable, that Balbus had received the honours of 
a triumph, we learn from Pliny, who, noticing the victories which he had 
gained over the Garamantes and other nations of Africa, tells us he was 
the only person of foreign extraction who had ever received the honour ol 
a triumph. " Omnia armis Romanis superata et a Cornelio Balbo 
triumphata, uni huic omnium externo curru et Quiritium jure donate." 
Plin. lib. v. c. 5. Solinus likewise says of him, (cap. xxix. p. 54,) 
" Primus sane de externis, utpote Gadibus genitus accessit ad gloriam 
nominis triumphalis." 

' This word signifies " The Twins." 

2 Gosselin says, the temple of Saturn appears to have stood on the 
site of the present church of S. Sebastian, and that of Hercules at the 
other extremity of the island on the site of St. Peter's. 
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For the milk of the cattle which feed there does not yield any 
whey, and they are obliged to mix it with large quantities of 
water when they make cheese on account of its richness. 
After fifty days the heasts [pasturing there] would be choked 
unless they were let blood. The pasturage of the country is 
dry, but it fattens wonderfully: and it is thought that from 
this the myth concerning the oxen of Geryon took its rise. 
The whole sea-shore however is possessed in common. 1 

5. Concerning the foundation of Gades, the Gaditanians 
report that a certain oracle commanded the Tyrians to found 
a colony by the Pillars of Hercules. Those who were sent 
out for the purpose of exploring, when they had arrived at 
the strait by Calpe, imagined that the capes which form the 
strait were the boundaries of the habitable earth, as well as of 
the expedition of Hercules, and consequently they were what 
the oracle termed the Pillars. They landed on the inside of 
the straits, at a place where the city of the Exitani now stands. 
Here they offered sacrifices, which however not being favour- 
able, they returned. After a time others were sent, who ad- 
vanced about 1500 2 stadia beyond the strait, to an island 
consecrated to Hercules, and lying opposite to Onoba, a city of 
Iberia : considering that here were the Pillars, they sacrificed 
to the god, but the sacrifices being again unfavourable, they 
returned home. In the third voyage they reached Gades, 
and founded the temple in the eastern part of the island, and 
the city in the west. On this account some consider that 
the capes in the strait are the Pillars, others suppose Gades, 
while others again believe that they lie still farther, 
, beyond Gades. There are also some who think that the 
Pillars are Calpe, 3 and the mountain of Libya which is 
opposite, named Abilyx, 4 and situated, according to Eratos- 
thenes, amongst the Metagonians, a wandering race. Others 
fancy that they are two small islands near to the for- 
mer, one of which is named the Island of Juno. Artemidorus 
speaks both of the Island of Juno and the temple there, but 
makes no mention either of mount Abilyx, or the nation of 

1 Groskurd supposes that we should here read, " [certain citizens of 
Cadiz have appropriated to themselves possessions in the interior of the 
island,] but the whole sea-shore is inhabited in common," that is, by shep- 
herds who pastured the grounds in common, 

* Gosselin shows that we ought to read 500 stadia in this place. 

* The rock of Gibraltar. The Ape-mountain near Ceuta. 
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the Metagonians. 1 Some have transported hither the Planctae 
and the Symplegades, supposing them to be the Pillars, which 
Pindar calls the Gates of Gades, when he says that they were 
the farthest limits at which Hercules arrived. 2 Dicasarchus, 
Eratosthenes, and Polybius, with most of the Grecians, repre- 
sent the Pillars as being close to the strait, while the Iberians 
and Libyans place them at Gades, alleging that there is no- 
thing at all resembling pillars close by the strait. Others 
pretend that they are the pillars of brass eight cubits high in 
the temple of Hercules at Gades, on which is inscribed the 
cost of erecting that edifice ; and that the sailors coming there 
on the completion of their voyage and sacrificing to Hercules, 
rendered the place so famous that it came to be regarded as 
the termination of the land and sea. Posidonius thinks this 
view the most, probable of all, and looks upon the oracle and 
the several expeditions as a Pho3nician invention. 3 As for 
the expeditions, what matters it whether any one should vehe- 
mently deny or credit the account, as neither the one nor the 
other would be inconsistent with reason : but the assertion 
that neither the little islands, nor yet the mountains, bear 
much resemblance to pillars, and that we should seek for 
pillars, strictly so called, [set up] either as the termin- 
ation of the habitable earth, or of the expedition of Her- 
cules, has at all events some reason in it ; it being an an- 
cient usage to set up such boundary marks. As for instance 
the small column which the inhabitants of Rhegium 4 erected by 
the Strait of Sicily, which is indeed a little tower ; and the 
tower called after Pelorus, which is situated opposite to this 
small column ; also the structures called altars 5 of the Phileeni, 
about midway in the land between the Syrtes ; likewise it is 
recorded, that a certain pillar was formerly erected on the 
Isthmus of Corinth, which the lonians who took possession of 
Attica and Megaris when they were driven out of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, and those who settled in the Peloponnesus, set up 
in common, and inscribed on the side next Megaris, 

1 The text is corrupt, but it is needless to go through all the emenda- 
tions proposed. 

2 This passage of Pindar has not come down to us. 

3 ytvffiia QoivitciKov, a proverbial mode of speaking, having its origin 
in the bad faith of the Phosnicians [fides Punica] 

4 Regio. 

* Strabo, in his 1 7th book, gives a different locality to these altars. 
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" This is no longer Peloponnesus, bul Ionia , " 

and on the opposite, 

" This is Peloponnesus, not Ionia." 

Alexander too erected altars as boundaries of his Indian cam- 
paign in those parts of the Indies he arrived at, which were 
situated farthest towards the east, in imitation of Hercules and 
Bacchus. 1 That this custom existed, then, cannot be doubted. 
6. It is probable that the places themselves took the same 
name [as the monuments], especially after time had destroyed 
the boundary marks which had been placed there. For in- 
stance, at the present day the altars of the Philaeni no longer 
exist, but the place itself bears that designation. Similarly 
they say that in India neither the pillars of Hercules or Bac- 
chus are to be seen, nevertheless certain localities being de- 
scribed and pointed out to the Macedonians, they believed that 
those places were the pillars in which they discovered any 
trace either of the adventures of Bacchus or Hercules. In 
the instance before us, it is not improbable that they who first 
[visited these regions], set up boundary marks fashioned by 
the hand of man, such as altars, towers, and pillars, in the most 
remarkable situations, to indicate the farthest distance they had 
reached, (and straits, the surrounding mountains, and little 
islands, are indubitably the most remarkable situations for 
pointing out the termination or commencement of places,) and 
that after these human monuments had decayed, their names 
descended to the places [where they had stood] ; whether that 
were the little islands or the capes forming the strait. This 
latter point it would not be easy now to determine; the name 
would suit either place, as they both bear some resemblance 
to pillars; I say bear some resemblance, because they are placed 
in such situations as might well indicate boundaries. Now 
this strait is styled a mouth, as well as many others, but the 
mouth is at the beginning to those sailing into the strait, and 
to those who are quitting it at the end. The little islands at 
the mouth having a contour easy to describe, and being re- 
markable, one might not improperly compare to pillars. In 
like manner the mountains overlooking the strait are promi- 

1 These were twelve altars, of fifty cubits each, erected to the twelv* 
gods. Vide Diodorus Siculus, 1. xvii. c. 95. 
voi.. i. a 
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nent, resembling columns or pillars. So too Pindar might very 
justly have said, " The Gaditanian Gates," if he had in mind 
the pillars at the mouth j for these mouths are very similar to 
gates. On the other hand, Gades is not in a position to indi- 
cate an extremity, but is situated about the middle of a long 
coast forming a kind of gulf. The supposition that the pil- 
lars of the temple of Hercules in Gades are intended, appears 
to me still less probable. It seems most likely that the name 
was originally conferred not by merchants, but generals, its 
celebrity afterwards became universal, as was the case with 
the Indian pillars. Besides, the inscription recorded refutes 
this idea, since it contains no religious dedication, but a mere 
list of expenses ; whereas the pillars of Hercules should have 
been a record of the hero's wonderful deeds, not of Phoenician 
expenditure. 

7. Polybius relates that there is a spring within the temple 
of Hercules at Gades, having a descent of a few steps to fresh 
water, which is affected in a manner the reverse of the sea- 
tides, subsiding at the flow of the tide, and springing at the 
ebb. He assigns as the cause of this phenomenon, that air 
rises from the interior to the surface of the earth ; when this 
surface is covered by the waves, at the rising of the sea, the 
air is deprived of its ordinary vents, and returns to the in- 
terior, stopping up the passages of the spring, and causing a 
want of water, but when the surface is again laid bare, the 
air having a direct exit liberates the channels which feed 
the spring, so that it gushes freely. Artemidorus rejects 
this explanation, and substitutes one of his own, recording at 
the same time the opinion of the historian Silanus ; but nei- 
ther one or other of their views seems to me worth relating, 
since both he and Silanus were ignorant in regard to these 
matters. Posidonius asserts that the entire account is false, 
and adds that there are two wells in the temple of Hercules, 
and a third in the city. That the smaller of the two in the 
temple of Hercules, if drawn from frequently, will become for 
a time exhausted, but that on ceasing to draw from it, it fills 
again : while in regard to the larger, it may be drawn from 
during the whole day ; that it is true it becomes lower, like 
all other wells, but that it fills again during the night when 
drawing ceases. [He adds] that the ebb tide frequently hap- 
pening to occur during the period of its re-filling, gave rise 
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to the groundless belief of the inhabitants as to its being 
affected in an opposite manner [to the tides of the ocean]. 
However it is not only related by him that it is a commonly 
believed fact, but we have received it from tradition as much 
referred to amongst paradoxes. 1 We have likewise beard 
that there are wells both within the city and also in the gar- 
dens without, but that on account of the inferiority of this 
water, tanks are generally constructed throughout the city for 
the supply of water : whether likewise any of these reservoirs 
give any signs of being affected in an opposite manner to the 
tides, we know not. If such be the case, the causes thereof 
should be received as amongst phenomena hard to be ex- 
plained. It is likely that Polybius may have assigned the 
proper reason ; but it is also likely that certain of the chan- 
nels of the springs being damped outside become relaxed, and 
so let the water run out into the surrounding land, instead of 
forcing it along its ancient passage to the spring ; and there 
will of course be moisture when the tide overflows. 8 But if, 
as Athenodorus asserts, the ebb and flow resemble the in- 
spiration and expiration of the breath, it is possible that some 
of the currents of water which naturally have an efflux on to 
the surface of the earth, through various channels, the mouths 
of which we denominate springs and fountains, are by other 
channels drawn towards the depths of the sea, and raise it, so 
as to produce a flood-tide ; when the expiration is sufficient, 
they leave off the course in which they are then flowing, and 
again revert to their former direction, when that again takes a 
change. 3 

8. I cannot tell how it is that Posidonius, who describes the 
Phoenicians as sagacious in other things, should here attribute 

1 The text is tv role Trapa86%oi<;, which Gosselin renders, " Les ouv- 
rages qui traitent des choses merveilleuses. >r 

* Strabo's argument is here so weak, that one can hardly believe it 
can have ever been seriously made use of. 

3 This method of explaining the ebb and flow of the sea, by comparing 
it to the respiration of animals, is not so extraordinary, when we remem- 
ber that it was the opinion of many philosophers that the universe was 
itself an animal. Pomponius Mela, (De Situ Orbis, lib. iii. c. 1,) speaking 
of the tides, says, " Neque adhuc satis cognitum est, anhelitune suo id 
mundus efficiat, retractamque cum spiritu regerat undam undique, si, ut 
doctioribus placet, unum (lege universum) animal est ; an sint depressi 
aliqui specus, quo reciprocata maria resident, atque unde se lursus exu- 
berantia attollant : an luna causas tantis meatibus pnebeat." 
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to them folly rather than shrewdness. The sun completes his 
revolution in the space of a day and night, being a portion of 
the time beneath the earth, and a portion of the time shining 
upon it. Now he asserts that the motion of the sea corresponds 
with the revolution of the heavenly bodies, and experiences 
a diurnal, monthly, and annual change, in strict accordance 
with the changes of the moon. For [he continues] when the 
moon is elevated one sign of the zodiac l above the horizon, 
the sea begins sensibly to swell and cover the shores, until 
she has attained her meridian ; but when that satellite begins 
to decline, the sea again retires by degrees, until the moon 
wants merely one sign of the zodiac from setting ; it then re- 
mains stationary until the moon has set, and also descended 
one sign of the zodiac below the horizon, when it again rises 
until she has attained her meridian below the earth ; it then 
retires again until the moon is within one sign of the zodiac of 
her rising above the horizon, when it remains stationary until 
the moon has risen one sign of the zodiac above the earth, 
and then begins to rise as before. Such he describes to be the 
diurnal revolution. In respect to the monthly revolution, [he 
says] that the spring-tides occur at the time of the new moon, 
when they decrease until the first quarter ; they then increase 
until full moon, when they again decrease until the last quar- 
ter, after which they increase till the new moon ; [he adds] 
that these increases ought to be understood both of their dur- 
ation and speed. In regard to the annual revolution, he says 
that he learned from the statements of the Gaditanians, that 
both the ebb and flow tides were at their extremes at the 
summer solstice : and that hence he conjectured that they de- 
creased until the [autumnal] equinox ; then increased till the 
winter solstice; then decreased again until the vernal equinox ; 
and [finally] increased until the summer solstice. But since 
these revolutions occur twice in the four-and-twenty hours, 
the sea rising twice and receding twice, and that regularly 
every day and night, how is it that the filling and failing of 
the well do not frequently occur during the ebb and flow of the 
tide ? or if it be allowed that this does often occur, why does 
it not do so in the same proportion ? and if it does so in the 
same proportion, how comes it that the Gaditanians are not 

1 Thirty degrees. 
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competent to observe what is of daily occurrence, while they 
are nevertheless competent to the observing of revolutions 
which occur but once in the year. That Posidonius himself 
credited these reports is evident from his own conjecture re- 
specting the decrease and increase [of the sea] from solstice to 
solstice. However, it is not likely, being an observant people, 
that they should be ignorant of what actually occurred, whilst 
giving credit to imaginary phenomena. 

9. Posidonius tells us that Seleucus, a native of the country 
next the Erythraean Sea, 1 states that the regularity and irre- 
gularity of the ebb and flow of the sea follow the different 
positions of the moon in the zodiac ; that when she is in the 
equinoctial signs the tides are regular, but that when she is 
in the signs next the tropics, the tides are irregular both in 
their height and force ; and that for the remaining signs the 
irregularity is greater or less, according as they are more or 
less removed from the signs before mentioned. Posidonius 
adds, that during the summer solstice and whilst the moon 
was full, he himself passed many days in the temple of Her- 
cules at Gades, but could not observe anything of these annual 
irregularities. However, about the new moon of the same 
month he observed at Ilipa 2 a great change in the reflux of 
the water of the Guadalquiver, as compared with previous 
flood-tides, in which the water did not rise half as high as the 
banks, and that then the water poured in so copiously, that 
the soldiers there dipped their supply without difficulty, al- 
though Ilipa is about 700 stadia from the sea. He says, that 
the plains next the sea were covered by the tides to a distance 
of 30 3 stadia, and to such a depth as to form islands, while 
the basement of the temple in the enclosure dedicated to 
Hercules, and the top of the mole in front of the harbour of 
Gades, were not covered higher than 10 cubits, as observed 
by actual soundings ; but if any one should add the double of 
that for the occasional risings of the tide which occur, [nei- 
ther] thus would he be able to estimate the violence with 
which the full force of the high tide rushes over the plains. 
Posidonius informs us that this violence [of the tide] is com- 
mon to all the coasts of Spain on the Atlantic, 4 but what he 

1 The Persian Gulf. * Alcolea. 

3 Some MSS. read 50 stadia. 

4 This is the sense of the text, iraaav TTJV KvicXy ~ap<iiKfavlrtv. 
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relates concerning the Ebro is unusual and peculiar to itself, 
for he says that it sometimes overflows after continued north 
winds, although there may have been neither rains nor snows. 
The cause of this [he supposes] to be the lake through which 
the Ebro flows, its waters being driven by the winds into the 
current of the river. 1 

10. The same writer mentions a tree at Gades, which had 
boughs reaching to the ground ; its sword-shaped leaves often 
measuring a cubit long, and four fingers broad. Also that 
about Carthagena there was a tree whose thorns produced a 
bark from which most beautiful stuffs were woven. As for the 
tree [he saw] at Gades, we ourselves have observed a similar in 
Egypt, so far as the inclination of the boughs is concerned, but 
with a differently shaped leaf, and producing no fruit, which 
according to him the other did. In Cappadocia there are stuffs 
made from thorns, but it is not a tree which produces the 
thorn from which the bark is taken, but a low plant ; he also 
tells us of a tree at Gades, from which if a branch be broken 
off a milk will flow, and if the root be cut a red fluid runs. 
Thus much for Gades. 

11. The Cassiterides are ten in number, and lie near each 
other in the ocean towards the north from the haven of 
the Artabri. One of them is desert, but the others are 
inhabited by men in black cloaks, clad in tunics reaching 
to the feet, girt about the breast, and walking with staves, 
thus resembling the Furies we see in tragic representa- 
tions. 2 They subsist by their cattle, leading for the most part 
a wandering life. Of the metals they have tin and lead; 
which with skins they barter with the merchants for earth- 
enware, salt, and brazen vessels. Formerly the Phoanicians 
alone carried on this traffic from Gades, concealing the pas- 
sage from every one ; and when the Romans followed a certain 

1 We are not aware that the Ebro passes through any lake. 

2 This is probably a description of the appearance of the Druids. Taci- 
tus, (Ann. lib. xiv. 30,) speaking of the consternation into which the Druida 
of Anglesey threw the Roman soldiers who had disembarked there, says, 
" Druidseque circum, preces diras, sublatis ad coelum manibus, fundentes, 
novitate adspectus perculere milites, ut, quasi haerentibus membris, im- 
mobile corpus vulneribus praeberent." Immediately before these words he 
thus describes the women, " Stabat pro litore diversa acies, densa armis 
virisque, intercursantibus feminis in modum furiarum, quse yeste ferali, 
criuibus dejectis, faces praeferebant. 
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ship-master, that they also might find the market, the ship- 
master of jealousy purposely ran his vessel upon a shoal, 
leading on those who followed him into the same destructive 
disaster ; he himself escaped by means of a fragment of the 
ship, and received from the state the value of the cargo he 
had lost. The Romans nevertheless by frequent efforts dis- 
covered the passage, and as soon as Publins Crassus, passing 
over to them, perceived that the metals were dug out at a 
little depth, and that the men were peaceably disposed, he 
declared it to those who already wished to traffic in this sea for 
profit, although the passage was longer than that to Britain. 1 
Thus far concerning Iberia and the adjacent islands. 

1 Viz. that the Cassiterides are farther removed from the coasts of 
Spain thau the rest of the southern coasts of England. 



BOOK IV. 
GAUL, 

SUMMARY. 

The Fourth Book contains a description of the regions about Gaul, Spain, 
and the Alps on this side, towards Italy. Likewise of Britain, and of 
certain islands in the ocean which are habitable, together with the country 
of the barbarians, and the nations dwelling beyond the Danube. 

CHAPTER I. 

1. NEXT in order [after Iberia] comes Keltica beyond the 
Alps, 1 the configuration and size of which has been already 
mentioned in a general manner ; we are now to describe it 
more particularly. Some divide it into the three nations of 
the Aquitani, Belgas, and Keltas. 2 Of these the Aquitani differ 
completely from the other nations, not only in their language 
but in their figure, which resembles more that of the Iberians 
than the G-alatse. The others are Galatas in countenance, 
although they do not all speak the same language, but some 
make a slight difference in their speech ; neither is their 
polity and mode of life exactly the same. These writers give 
the name of Aquitani and Keltse to the dwellers near the 
Pyrenees, which are bounded by the Cevennes. For it has 
been stated that this Keltica is bounded on the west by the 
mountains of the Pyrenees, which extend to either sea, both 
the Mediterranean and the ocean ; on the east by the Ehine, 
which is parallel to the Pyrenees ; on the north by the ocean, 
from the northern extremities of the Pyrenees to the mouths 

1 Transalpine Gaul. 

2 Gaul is properly divided into the four grand divisions of the Narbon- 
naise, Aquitaine, Keltica, and Belgica. Strabo has principally copied 
Caesar, who appears only to have divided Gaul into Aquitaine, Keltica, and 
Belgica. Ceesar however only speaks of the provinces he had conquered, 
and makes no mention of the Narbonnaise, which had submitted to the 
Romans before his time. Strabo seems to have thought that the Nar- 
bonnaise formed part of Keltica. 
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of the Rhine ; on the south by the sea of Marseilles, and 
Narbonne, and by the Alps from Liguria to the sources of 
the Rhine. The Cevennes lie at right angles to the Pyre- 
nees, and traverse the plains for about 2000 stadia, terminating 
in the middle near Lugdunum. 1 They call those people Aqui- 
tani who inhabit the northern portions of the Pyrenees, and 
the Cevennes extending as far as the ocean, and bounded by 
the river Garonne ; and Keltas, those who dwell on the other 
side of the Garonne, towards the sea of Marseilles and Nar- 
bonne, and touching a portion of the Alpine chain. This is 
the division adopted by divus Caesar in his Commentaries. 2 
But Augustus Caesar, when dividing the country into four 
parts, united the Keltse to the Narbonnaise ; the Aquitani 
he preserved the same as Julius Csesar, but added thereto 
fourteen other nations of those who dwelt between the Ga- 
ronne and the river Loire, 3 and dividing the rest into two 
parts, the one extending to the upper districts of the Rhine 
he made dependent upon Lugdunum, the other [he assigned] 

1 Lyons. 

3 The whole of this passage, says Gosselin, is full of mistakes, and it 
would seem that Strabo quoted from an inexact copy of Ceesar. To under- 
stand his meaning, we must remember that he supposed the Pyrenees ex- 
tended from north to south, instead of from east to west ; and since he 
adds that these mountains divide the Cevennes at right angles, he must 
have supposed that this second chain extended from east to west, instead 
of from north to south. He likewise fancied that the Garonne, the 
Loire, and the Seine ran from north to south like the Rhine. Start- 
ing from such premises, it was impossible he could avoid confusion; 
thus we find him describing the Aquitani as north of the Cevennes, 
when in fact they dwelt north of the Pyrenees, between those moun- 
tains and the Garonne, and west of the southern portions of the Cevennes. 
Where he says that the Kelts dwelt on the other side or east of the Ga- 
ronne, and towards the sea of Narbonne and Marseilles, it is clear that 
he prolonged Keltica into the Narbonnaise, since this last province ex- 
tended along the Mediterranean from the frontiers of Spain to the Alps. 
Caesar had stated that the Gauls (the Kelts of Strabo) ipsorum lingua Keltee, 
nostri Galli, dwelt between the Garonne, the Seine, the Marne, and the 
Rhine. Finally, Strabo appears to have assigned the greater part of Gaul 
to the Belgas in making them extend from the ocean, and the mouth of 
the Rhine, to the Alps. This considerably embarrassed Xylander, but 
as we have seen that Strabo transported a portion of the Kelts into the 
Narbonnaise, it is easy to imagine that, in order to make these people 
border on the Belgae, he was forced to extend them as far as the Alps, 
near the sources of the Rhine. Caesar located the Belgae between the 
Seine, the ocean, and the Rhine. 3 Liger. 
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to the Belgae. However, it is the duty of the Geographer to 
describe the physical divisions of each country, and those which 
result from diversity of nations, when they seem worthy of 
notice ; as to the limits which princes, induced by a policy 
which circumstances dictate, have variously imposed, it will 
be sufficient for him to notice them summarily, leaving others 
to furnish particular details. 

2. The whole of this country is irrigated by rivers descend- 
ing from the Alps, the Cevennes, and the Pyrenees, some of 
which discharge themselves into the ocean, others into the 
Mediterranean. The districts through which they flow are 
mostly plains interspersed with hills, and having navigable 
streams. The course of these rivers is so happily dis- 
posed in relation to each other, that you may traffic from 
one sea to the other, 1 carrying the merchandise only a 
small distance, and that easily, across the plains ; but for the 
most part by the rivers, ascending some, and descending 
others. The Rhone is pre-eminent in this respect, both be- 
cause it communicates with many other rivers, and also be- 
cause it flows into the Mediterranean, which, as we have said, 
is superior to the ocean, 2 and likewise passes through the 
richest provinces of Gaul. The whole of the Narbonnaise 
produces the same fruits as Italy. As we advance towards the 
north, and the mountains of the Cevennes, the plantations of the 
olive and fig disappear, but the others remain. Likewise the 
vine, as you proceed northward, does not easily mature its 
fruit. The entire of the remaining country produces in 
abundance corn, millet, acorns, and mast of all kinds. No 
part of it lies waste except that which is taken up in marshes 
and woods, and even this is inhabited. The cause of this, 
however, is rather a dense population than the industry of 
the inhabitants. For the women there are both very prolific 
and excellent nurses, while the men devote themselves rather 
to war than husbandry. However, their arms being now laid 
aside, they are compelled to engage in agriculture. These 
remarks apply generally to the whole of Transalpine Keltica. 
We must now describe particularly each of the four divisions, 

1 From the ocean to the Mediterranean, and vice versa. 
9 Alluding *o the superiority of the climate on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. 
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which hitherto we have only mentioned in a summary man- 
ner. And, first, of the Narbonnaise. 

3. The configuration of this country resembles a parallel- 
ogram, the western side of which is traced by the Pyrenees, 
the north by the Cevennes ; as for the other two sides, the 
south is bounded by the sea between the Pyrenees and Mar- 
seilles, and the east partly by the Alps, 1 and partly by a line 
drawn perpendicularly from these mountains to the foot of the 
Cevennes, which extend towards the Rhone, and form a right 
angle with the aforesaid perpendicular drawn from the Alps. 
To the southern side of this parallelogram we must add the 
sea-coast inhabited by the Massilienses 2 and Salyes, 3 as far as 
the country of the Ligurians, the confines of Italy, and the river 
Var. This river, as we have said before, 4 is the boundary of the 
Narbonnaise and Italy. It is but small in summer, but in winter 
swells to a breadth of seven stadia. From thence the coast 
extends to the temple of the Pyrenaean Venus, 5 which is the 
boundary between this province and Iberia. Some, how- 
ever, assert that the spot where the Trophies of Pompey stand 
is the boundary between Iberia and Keltica. From thence 
to Narbonne is 63 miles ; from Narbonne to Nemausus, 6 88 ; 
from Nemausus through Ugernum 7 and Tarusco, to the hot 
waters called Sextiae 8 near Marseilles, 53 ; 9 from thence to 
Antipolis and the river Var, 73 ; making in the total 277 
miles. Some set down the distance from the temple of Venus 
to the Var at 2600 stadia ; while others increase this number 
by 200 stadia; for there are different opinions as to these 
distances. As for the other road, which traverses the [counr 

1 We shall see in the course of this book, that under the name of Alps 
Strabo includes the different mountain-chains separated from the range 
of Alps properly so called. This acco>j*its for his extending those moun- 
tains on the west as far as .Marseilles, and on the east beyond Istria. 

2 The Marseillese. 3 The Salyes inhabited Provence. 

* As Strabo has made no previous mention of this river, the words " as 
we have said before " are evidently interpolated. 

5 This temple was built on Cape Creus, which on that account received 
the name of Aphrodisium. Many geographers confound this temple with 
the portus Veneris, the modern Vendres, which is at a short distance 
from Cape Creus. 

6 Nimes. T Beaucaire. 8 Aix. 

Gosselin, who considers that the former numbers were correct, enters 
at some length on an argument to prove that these 53 miles were 62, and 
differs also in computing the succeeding numbers. 
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tries of the] Vocontii 1 and Cottius, 2 from Nemausus 3 to 
Ugernum and Tarusco, the route is common ; from thence [it 
branches off in two directions], one through Druentia and 
Caballio, 4 to the frontiers of the Vocontii and the commence- 
ment of the ascent of the Alps, which is 63 miles ; the other 
is reckoned at 99 miles from the same point to the other ex- 
tremity of the Vocontii, bordering oh the state of Cottius, as 
far as the village of Ebrodunum. 5 The distance is said to be 
the same by the route through the village of Brigantium, 6 
Scingomagus, 7 and the passage of the Alps to Ocelum, 8 which 
is the limit of the country of Cottius. However, it is con- 
sidered to be Italy from Scingomagus. And Ocelum is 28 
miles beyond this. 

4. Marseilles, founded by the Phocseans, 9 is built in a stony 
region. Its harbour lies beneath a rock, which is shaped 
like a theatre, and looks towards the south. It is well sur- 
rounded with walls, as well as the whole city, which is of 
considerable size. Within the citadel are placed the Ephe- 
sium and the temple of the Delphian Apollo. This latter 
temple is common to all the lonians ; the Ephesium is the 
temple consecrated to Diana of Ephesus. They say that 
when the Phocseans were about to quit their country, an oracle 
commanded them to take from Diana of Ephesus a conductor 
for their voyage. On arriving at Ephesus they therefore in- 
quired how they might be able to obtain from the goddess 
what was enjoined them. The goddess appeared in a dream 
to Aristarcha, one of the most honourable women of the city, 
and commanded her to accompany the Phocseans, and to take 
with her a plan of the temple and statues. 10 These things 
being performed, and the colony being settled, the Phocasans 

1 The cantons of Vaison and Die. 

3 Cottius possessed the present Brianfonnais. That portion of the 
Alps next this canton took from this sovereign the name of the Cottian 
Alps. Cottius bore the title of king ; and Augustus recognised his inde- 
pendence ; he lived till the time of Nero, when his possessions became 
a Roman province. 

3 Nimes. * Durance and Cavaillon. 5 Embrun. 

Brianfon. 7 Sezanne, or perhaps Chamlat de Seguin. 

8 Uxeau. 9 About 600 years before the Christian era. 

10 'A(piSpv[i.a rt ruv iepQv. Gosselin gives a note on these words, and 
translates them in his text as follows, " one of the statues consecrated in 
her temple." 
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buiJt a temple, and evinced their great respect for Aristarcha 
by making her priestess. All the colonies [sent out from 
Marseilles] hold this goddess in peculiar reverence, preserving 
both the shape of the image [of the goddess], and also every 
rite observed in the metropolis. 

5. The Massilians live under a well-regulated aristocracy. 
They have a council composed of 600 persons called timu- 
chi, 1 who enjoy this dignity for life. Fifteen of these preside 
over the council, and have the management of current 
affairs ; these fifteen are in their turn presided over by three 
of their number, in whom rests the principal authority ; and 
these again by one. No one can become a timuchus who has 
not children, and who has not been a citizen for three genera- 
tions. 2 Their laws, which are the same as those of the 
lonians, they expound in public. Their country abounds in 
olives and vines, but on account of its ruggedness the wheat 
is poor. Consequently they trust more to the resources of 
the sea than of the land, and avail themselves in preference of 
their excellent position for commerce. Nevertheless they 
have been enabled by the power of perseverance to take in 
some of the surrounding plains, and also to found cities : of 
this number are the cities they founded in Iberia as a ram- 
part against the Iberians, in which they introduced the wor- 
ship of Diana of Ephesus, as practised in their father-land, with 
the Grecian mode of sacrifice. In this number too are Rhoa 3 
[and] Agatha, 4 [built for defence] against the barbarians 
dwelling around the river Rhone ; also Tauroentium, 5 Olbia, 6 
Antipolis 7 and Nicasa, 8 [built as a rampart] against the 
nation of the Salyes and the Ligurians who inhabit the Alps. 
They 9 possess likewise dry docks and armouries. Formerly 
they had an abundance of vessels, arms, and machines, both 
for the purposes of navigation and for besieging towns ; by 
means of which they defended themselves against the bar- 



c, literally, one having honour and esteem. 

* We have seen no reason to depart from a literal rendering of the 
Greek in this passage, its meaning, "whose ancestors have not been 
citizens," &c., being self-evident. 

* This name has evidently been corrupted, but it seems difficult to de- 
termine what stood originally in the text ; moat probably it -was Rhoda- 
nusia. 

* Agde. 5 Taurenti. Eoube. 

7 Aiitibes. Nice. * The people of Marseilles. 
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barians, and likewise obtained the alliance of the Romans, to 
whom they rendered many important services ; the Romans 
in their turn assisting in their aggrandizement. Sextius, who 
defeated the Salyes, founded, not far from Marseilles, a city l 
which was named after him and the hot waters, some of 
which they say have lost their heat. 2 Here he established a 
Roman garrison, and drove from the sea-coast which leads 
from Marseilles to Italy the barbarians, whom the Massilians 
were not able to keep back entirely. However, all he accom- 
plished by this was to compel the barbarians to keep at a dis- 
tance of twelve stadia from those parts of the coast which 
possessed good harbours, and at a distance of eight stadia 
where it was rugged. The land which they thus abandoned, 
he presented to the Massilians. In their city are laid up 
heaps of booty taken in naval engagements against those who 
disputed the sea unjustly. Formerly they enjoyed singular 
good fortune, as well in other matters as also in their amity 
with the Romans. Of this [amity] we find numerous signs, 
amongst others the statue of Diana which the Romans dedi- 
cated on the Aventine mount, of the same figure as that of the 
Massilians. Their prosperity has in a great measure decayed 
since the war of Pompey against Caesar, in which they sided 
with the vanquished party. Nevertheless some traces of their 
ancient industry may still be seen amongst the inhabitants, 
especially the making of engines of war and ship-building. 
Still as the surrounding barbarians, now that they are un- 
der the dominion of the Romans, become daily more civil- 
ized, and leave the occupation of war for the business 
of towns and agriculture, there is no longer the same 
attention paid by the inhabitants of Marseilles to these 
objects. The aspect of the city at the present day is a 
proof of this. For all those who profess to be men of taste, 
turn to the study of elocution and philosophy. Thus this city 
for some little time back has become a school for the barbari^ 
ans, and has communicated to the Galatas such a taste for 

1 Aquae Sextise, now Aix. 

* Solinus tells us that in his day the waters had lost their virtue, and 
that their fame had declined. " Quarum calor, olim acrior, exhalatus 

3r tempera evaporavit; nee jam par est famae priori." Solin. cap. 8. 
he victory of Sextius, mentioned by Strabo, is said to have been gained 
in the year of Rome 629. 
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Greek literature, that they even draw contracts on the 
Grecian model. While at the present day it so entices the 
noblest of the Romans, that those desirous of studying resort 
thither in preference to Athens. These the Galatae observ- 
ing, and being at leisure on account of the peace, readily 
devote themselves to similar pursuits, and that not merely 
individuals, but the public generally ; professors of the arts 
and sciences, and likewise of medicine, being employed not 
only by private persons, but by towns for common instruc- 
tion. Of the wisdom of the Massilians and the simplicity of 
their life, the following will not be thought an insignificant 
proof. The largest dowry amongst them consists of one hun- 
dred gold pieces, with five for dress, and five more for golden 
ornaments. More than this is not lawful. Caesar and his 
successors treated with moderation the offences of which they 
were guilty during the war, in consideration of their former 
friendship ; and have preserved to the state the right of 
governing according to its ancient laws. So that neither 
Marseilles nor the cities dependent on it are under submis- 
sion to the governors sent [into the Narbonnaise]. So much 
for Marseilles. 

6. The mountains of the Salyes incline gently from west 
to north in proportion as they retire from the sea. The coast 
runs west, and extending a short distance, about 100 stadia, 
from Marseilles, it begins to assume the character of a gulf at 
a considerable promontory near to certain stone quarries, and 
extending to the Aphrodisium, the headland which terminates 
the Pyrenees, 1 forms the Galatic Gulf, 2 which is also called the 
Gulf of Marseilles : it is double, for in its circuit Mount Setiuni 3 
stands out together with the island of Blascon, 4 which is situ- 
ated close to it, and separates the two gulfs. The larger of these 
is properly designated the Galatic Gulf, into which the Rhone 
discharges itself; the smaller is on the coast of Narbonne, and 
extends as far as the Pyrenees. Narbonne is situated above the 

1 The Cape de Creus, a promontory on which was the temple of the 
Pyrenaean Venus. 

2 The Gulf of Lyons. s The Cape de Cette. 

* Gosselin says, " The Island of Blascon is a rock opposite Agde, on 
which remains a fortified castle, which preserves the name of Brescon. 
This rock has been connected with the mainland, to form the port of 
Agde." 
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outlets of the Aude l and the lake of Narbonne. 2 It is the 
principal commercial city on this coast. On the Rhone is 
Arelate, 3 a city and emporium of considerable traffic. Tha 
distance between these two cities is nearly equal to that which 
separates them from the aforesaid promontories, namely, 
Narbonne from the Aphrodisium, and Arelate from the cape 
of Marseilles. There are other rivers besides which flow on 
either side of Narbonne, some, from the Cevennes, others 
from the Pyrenees. Along these rivers are situated cities 
having but little commerce, and that in small vessels. The 
rivers which proceed from the Pyrenees, are the Tet 4 and the 
Tech ; 5 two cities 6 are built on them, which bear respectively 
the same name as the rivers. There is a lake near to Rusci- 
no, 7 and a little above the sea a marshy district full of salt- 
springs, which supplies " dug mullets," for whoever digs two 
or three feet and plunges a trident into the muddy water, 
will be sure to take the fish, which are worthy of considera- 
tion on account of their size ; they are nourished in the mud 
like eels. Such are the rivers which flow from the Pyrenees 
between Narbonne and the promontory on which is built the 
temple of Venus. On the other side of Narbonne the follow- 
ing rivers descend from the Cevennes into the sea. The 
Aude, 8 the Orbe, 9 and the Rauraris. 10 On one of these 11 is 
situated the strong city of Bsetera, 12 near to Narbonne; on 
the other Agatha, 13 founded by the people of Marseilles. 

7. Of one marvel of this sea-coast, namely the " dug mul- 
lets," we have already spoken ; we will now mention another, 
even more surprising. Between Marseilles and the outlets of 
the Rhone there is a circular plain, about 100 stadia distant 

1 'ATO.Z. 

2 At the present day Narbonne is not situated on the Aude, the course 
of that river being changed. The lake of Narbonne, mentioned by Strabo, 
is not the present lake of Narbonne, but the lake of Rubine. 

3 Aries. 4 'PovcKivuv. a 6 'l\iippig. 

8 Viz. Ruscino, now superseded by Perpignan on the Tet; and Ili- 
birris, now Elne on the Tech. 

7 " This ancient city," says Gosselin, " no longer exists, with the ex- 
ception of an old tower, scarcely a league from Perpignan, which still 
bears the name of the Tower of Roussillon. 

8 This river does not rise in the Cevennes, but in the Pyrenees. 

9 'Opfitc- 10 This name is evidently corrupt ; the Arauria of 
Mela and Ptolemy (the modern Herault) is probably intended. 

11 The Orbe. B Beziers, 13 Agde. 
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from the sea, and about 100 stadia in diameter. It has 
received the name of the, Stony Plain, from the circum- 
stance of its being covered with stones the size of the fist, 
from beneath which an abundant herbage springs up for 
the pasturage of cattle. In the midst of it are water, salt- 
springs, and salt. The whole both of this district and that 
above it is exposed to the wind, but in this plain the black 
north, 1 a violent and horrible wind, rages especially : for they 
say that sometimes the stones are swept and rolled along, and 
men hurled from their carriages and stripped both of their 
arms and garments by the force of the tempest. Aristotle 
tells us that these stones being cast up by the earthquakes 
designated brastai, 2 and falling on the surface of the earth, roll 
into the hollow places of the districts ; but Posidonius, that 
the place was formerly a lake, which being congealed during 
a violent agitation, became divided into numerous stones, 
like river pebbles or the stones by the sea-shore, which 
they resemble both as to smoothness, size, and appearance. 
Such are the causes assigned by these two [writers] ; however, 
neither of their opinions is credible, 3 for these stones could 
neither have thus accumulated of themselves, nor yet have 
been formed by congealed moisture, but necessarily from the 
fragments of large stones shattered by frequent convulsions. 
.^Eschylus having, however, learnt of the difficulty of account- 
ing for it, or having been so informed by another, has ex- 
plained it away as a myth. He makes Prometheus utter the 
following, whilst directing Hercules the road from the Cau- 
casus to the Hesperides : 

" There you will come to the undaunted army of the Ltgurians, where, 
resistless though you be, sure am I you will not worst them in battle ; for 
it is fated that there your darts shall fail you ; nor will you be able to 
take up a stone from the ground, since the country consists of soft mould ; 
but Jupiter, beholding your distress, will compassionate you, and over- 
shadowing the earth with a cloud, he will cause it to hail round stones, 
which you hurling against the Ligurian army, will soon- put them to 
flight! 3 ' 4 

Posidonius asks, would it not have been better to have 

1 The French bise. 

2 jSpaorat ffsifffioi, earthquakes attended with a violent fermentation. 

3 The text has, " both of their opinions are credible,' (Tri9avbs fisv 
ovv 6 irap' dfujtolv Xoyog,) but this is discountenanced by the whole 
sentence. 

4 From the " Prometheus Loosed," which is now lost. 
VOL. i. X 
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rained down these stones upon the Ligurians themselves, and 
thus have destroyed them all, than to make Hercules in need 
of so many stones ? As for the number, they were necessary 
against so vast a multitude ; so that in this respect the writer 
of the myth seems to me deserving of more credit than he 
who would refute it. Further, the poet, in describing it as 
fated, secures himself against such fault-finding. For if you 
dispute Providence and Destiny, you can find many similar 
things both in human affairs and nature, that you would 
suppose might be much better performed in this or that 
way ; as for instance, that Egypt should have plenty of rain 
of its own, without being irrigated from the land of Ethio- 
pia. That it would have been much better if Paris had suf- 
fered shipwreck on his voyage to Sparta, instead of expiating 
his offences after having carried off Helen, and having been 
the cause of so great destruction both amongst the Greeks 
and Barbarians. Euripides attributes this to Jupiter : 

" Father Jupiter, willing evil to the Trojans and suffering to the 
Greeks, decreed such things." 

8. As to the mouths of the Rhone, Polybius asserts that 
there are but two, and blames Timseus * for saying five. Ar- 
temidorus says that there are three. Afterwards Marius, 
observing that the mouth was becoming stopped up and diffi- 
cult of entrance on account of the deposits of mud, caused a 
new channel to be dug, which received the greater part of the 
river into it. 2 This he gave to the people of Marseilles in 
recompense for their services in the war against the Ambrones 
and Toygeni. 3 This canal became to them a source of much 
revenue, as they levied a toll from all those who sailed up or 
down it : notwithstanding, the entrance [to the river] still 
continues difficult to navigate, on account of its great impetu- 
osity, its deposits, and the [general] flatness of the country, 
so that in foul weather you cannot clearly discern the land 

1 The historian, son of Andromachus. 

2 The mouths of the Rhone, like those of other impetuous rivers, are 
subject to considerable changes, and vary from one age to another. Ptole- 
my agrees with Polybius in stating that there are but two mouths to the 
Rhone, and those which he indicates are at the present day almost en- 
tirely filled up ; the one being at Aigues-Mortes, the other the canal now- 
called the Rhone-Mort. 

3 Two Helvetian tribes who united themselves to the Cimbri to pass 
into Italy, and were defeated near Aix by Marius. 
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even when quite close. On this account the people of Mar- 
seilles, who wished by all means to inhabit the country, set up 
towers as beacons ; they have even erected a temple to Diana 
of Ephesus on a piece of the land, which the mouths of the 
rivers have formed into an island. Above the outlets of the 
Rhone is a salt-lake which they call Stomalimne. 1 It abounds 
in shell and other fish. There are some who enumerate this 
amongst the mouths of the Rhone, especially those who say 
that it has seven 2 mouths. But in this they are quite mis- 
taken ; for there is a mountain between, which separates the 
lake from the river. Such then is the disposition and extent 
of the coast from the Pyrenees to Marseilles. 

9. The [coast] which extends from this [last city] to the 
river Var, and the Ligurians who dwell near it, contains the 
Massilian cities of Tauroentium, 3 Olbia, 4 Antipolis, 5 Nicaea, b 
and the sea-port of Augustus Caesar, called Forum Julium, 7 
which is situated between Olbia and Antipolis, and distant 
from Marseilles about 600 stadia. The Var is between Anti- 
polis and Nicaea ; distant from the one about 20 stadia, from 
the other about 60 ; so that according to the boundary now 
marked Nicaaa belongs to Italy, although it is a city of the peo- 
ple of Marseilles, for they built these cities [as a defence] 
against the barbarians who dwelt higher up the country, in 
order to maintain the sea free, as the barbarians possessed the 
land. For this [region] is mountainous and fortified by nature, 
leaving however a considerable extent of plain country near 
Marseilles ; but as you proceed towards the east the country is 
so hemmed in by the mountains, as scarcely to leave a sufiicient 
road for passage by the sea-shore. The former districts are 
inhabited by the Salyes, 8 the latter by the Ligurians, who 
border on Italy, of whom we shall speak afterwards. It should 
here be mentioned, that although Antipolis is situated in 
the Narbonnaise, and Nicaea in Italy, this latter is de- 
pendent on Marseilles, and forms part of that province ; while 

1 Now 1'etang de Berre or de Martigues. 

2 The French editors propose to read here five mouths, thus referring 
to the opinion of Timseus. This, Kramer observes, Strabo probably in- 
tended to do. Still, as there were some who were of opinion the Rhone 
has seven mouths, as appears from Apoll. Rhod. Argonaut, iv. 634, he 
did not venture to touch the text. 

3 Taurenti. * Eoube. * Antibeg. Nice. 7 Frejus. 
8 Inhabitants of Provence. 

I 2 
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Antipolis is ranked amongst the Italian cities, and freed from 
the government of the Marseillese by a judgment given against 
them. 

10. Lying off this narrow pass along the coast, as you com- 
mence your journey from Marseilles, are the Stoschades islands. 1 
Three of these are considerable, and two small. They are 
cultivated by the people of Marseilles. Anciently they con- 
tained a garrison, placed here to defend them from the attacks 
of pirates, for they have good ports. After the Stoechades 
come [the islands ofj Planasia 2 and Lero, 3 both of them in- 
habited. In Lero, which lies opposite to Antipolis, is a 
temple erected to the hero Lero. There are other small 
islands not worth mentioning, some of them before Marseilles, 
others before the rest of the coast which I have been describing. 
As to the harbours, those of the seaport [of Forum- Julium] 4 
and Marseilles are considerable, the others are but middling. 
Of this latter class is. the port Oxybius, 8 so named from the 
Oxybian Ligurians. This concludes what we have to say of 
this coast. 

1 1 . The country above this is bounded principally by the 
surrounding mountains and rivers. Of these the Rhone is 
the most remarkable, being both the largest, and capable of 
being navigated farther than any of the others, and also re- 
ceiving into it a greater number of tributaries ; of these we 
must speak in order. Commencing at Marseilles, and pro- 
ceeding to the country between the Alps and the Rhone, to 
the river Durance, dwell the Salyes for a space of 500 stadia. 
From thence you proceed in a ferry-boat to the city of Ca- 
ballio ; 6 beyond this the whole country belongs to the Cavari 
as far as the junction of the Isere with the Rhone ; it is here 
too that the Cevennes approach the Rhone. From the Durance 
to this point is a distance of 700 stadia. 7 The Salyes occupy 
the plains and mountains above these, The Vocontii, Tri- 
corii, Icomi, and Medylli, lie above the Cavari. 8 Between 
the Durance and the Isere there are other rivers which flow 

1 Les Isles d' Hieres, a row of islands off Marseilles. 

8 Isle St. Honorat. ? Isle Ste. Marguerite. * Frejus. 

5 Between the river d' Argents and Antibes. 6 Cavaillon. 

7 From the mouth of the Durance to the mouth of the Isere, following 
the course of the Rhone, the distance is 24 leagues, or 720 Olympic stadia. 

8 The Vocontii ocpupied the territories of Vaison and Die. The 
Tricorii appear to have inhabited a small district east of Die, on the 
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from the Alps into the Rhone ; two of these, after having 
flowed round the city of the Cavari, discharge themselves by 
a common outlet into the Rhone. The Saigas, 1 which is the 
third, mixes with the Rhone near the city of Vindalum, 2 
where Cnseus J&noharbus in a decisive engagement routed 
many myriads of the Kelts. Between these are the cities of 
Avenio, 3 Arausio, 4 and Aeria, 5 which latter, remarks Arte- 
midorus, is rightly named aerial, being situated in a very lofty 
position. The whole of this country consists of plains abound- 
ing in pasturage, excepting on the route from Aeria to Avenio, 
where there are narrow defiles and woods to traverse. It was 
at the point where the river Isere and the Rhone unite near 
the Cevennes, that Quintus Fabius Maximus JEmilianus, 6 with 
scarcely 30,000 men, cut to pieces 200,000 Kelts. 7 Here he 
erected a white stone as a trophy, and two temples, one to 
Mars, and the other to Hercules. From the Isere to Vienne, 
the metropolis of the Allobroges, situated on the Rhone, the 
distance is 320 stadia. Lugdunuin 8 is a little above Vienne 
at the confluence of the Saone 9 and the Rhone. The distance 
by land [from this latter city] to Lugdunum, passing through 
the country of the Allobroges, is about 200 stadia, and rather 
more by water. Formerly the Allobroges engaged in war, 
their armies consisting of many myriads ; they now occupy 
themselves in cultivating the plains and valleys of the Alps. 
They dwell generally in villages, the most notable of them in- 
habiting Vienne, which was merely a_ village, although 
called the metropolis of their nation ; they have now improved 
and embellished it as a city ; it is situated on the Rhone. So 
full and rapid is the descent of this river from the Alps, that 
the flow of its waters through Lake Leman may be dis- 
tinguished for many stadia. Having descended into the plains 
of the countries of the Allobroges, and Segusii, it falls into 
the Saone, near to Lugdunum, a city of the Segusii. 10 The 

banks of the Drac. The Iconii were to the east of Gap ; and the Medylli 
in La Maurienne, along the Aar. 

1 The Sorgue. 2 Vedene. 3 Avignon. 4 Orange. 

5 Le mont Ventoux. 

6 Casaubon remarks that JSmilianus is a name more than this Roman 
general actually possessed. 

7 Livy states that 120,000 Kelts were slain, and Pliny, 130,000. 

8 Lyons. 9 *App. 

10 The Allobroges and Segusii were separated by the Rhone ; the former 
inhabiting the left bank of the river. 
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Saone rises in the Alps, 1 and separates the Sequani, the JEdui, 
and the Lincasii. 2 It afterwards receives the Doubs, a navi- 
gable river which rises in the same mountains, 3 still however 
preserving its own name, and consisting of the two, mingles 
with the Rhone. The Rhone in like manner preserves its 
name, and flows on to Vienne. At their rise these three 
rivers flow towards the north, then in a westerly direction, 
afterwards uniting into one they take another turn and flow 
towards the south, and having received other rivers, they 
flow in this direction to the sea. Such is the country situ- 
ated between the Alps and the Rhone. 

12. The main part of the country on the other side of the 
Rhone is inhabited by the Volca3, surnamed Arecomisci. Their 
naval station is Narbonne, which may justly be called the 
emporium of all Gaul, as it far surpasses every other in the 
multitude of those who resort 4 to it. The Volcse border on 
the Rhone, the Salyes and Cavari being opposite to them on 
the other side of the river. However, the name of the Cavari 
has so obtained, that all the barbarians inhabiting near now 
go by that designation ; nay, even those who are no longer 
barbarians, but follow the Roman customs, both in their 
speech and mode of life, and some of those even who have 
adopted the Roman polity. Between the Arecomisci and the 
Pyrenees there are some other small and insignificant nations. 
Nemausus 5 is the metropolis of the Arecomisci ; though far 
inferior to Narbonne both as to its commerce, and the number 
of foreigners attracted thither, it surpasses that city in the 
number of its citizens ; for it has under its dominion four and 
twenty different villages all well inhabited, and by the same 
people, who pay tribute ; it likewise enjoys the rights of the 
Latin towns, so that in Nemausus you meet with Roman 
citizens who have obtained the honours of the sedileand quses- 
torship, wherefore this nation is not subject to the orders 
issued by the praetors from Rome. The city is situated on 

1 The Saone rises in the Vosges. 

2 These people are elsewhere called by Strabo Lingones, the namR by 
vhich they are designated by other writers. 

3 The Doubs rises iu the Jura, not in the Alps. Ptolemy falls into the 
same mistake as Strabo. 

4 We have here followed the proposed correction of Ziegler. 
* N iines. 
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the road from Iberia to Italy ; this road is very good in 
the summer, but muddy and overflowed by the rivers during 
winter and spring. Some of these streams are crossed 
in ferry-boats, and others by means of bridges constructed 
either of w-^d or stone. The inundations which destroy the 
roads are caused by the winter torrents, which sometimes 
pour down from the Alps even in summer-time after the 
melting of the snows. To perform the route before mentioned, 
the shortest way is, as we have said, across the territory of the 
Vocontii direct to the Alps ; the other, along the coast of 
Marseilles and Liguria, is longer, although it offers an easier 
passage into Italy, as the mountains are lower. Nemausus 
is about 100 stadia distant from the Rhone, situated opposite 
to the small town of Tarascon, and about 720 stadia from 
Narbonne. The Tectosages, 1 and certain others whom we 
shall mention afterwards, border on the range of the Gevennes, 
and inhabit its southern side as far as the promontory of 
the Volcaa. Respecting all the others we will speak here- 
after. 

1.3. But the Tectosages dwell near to the Pyrenees, border- 
ing for a small space the northern side of the Cevennes ; 2 the 
land they inhabit is rich in gold. It appears that formerly 
they were so powerful and numerous, that dissensions having 
arisen amongst them, they drove a vast multitude of their 
number from their homes ; and that these men associating 
with others of different nations took possession of Phrygia, next 
to Cappadocia, and the Paphlagonians. Of this those who 
are now called the Tectosages afford us proof, for [Phrygia con- 
' tains] three nations, one of them dwelling near to the city of 
Ancyra, 3 being called the Tectosages ; the remaining two, the 
Trocmi and Tolistobogii. 4 The resemblance these nations bear 
to the Tectosages is evidence of their having immigrated from 
Keltica, though we are unable to say from which district they 
came, as there does not appear to be any people at the present 
time bearing the name of Trocmi or Tolistobogii, who in- 

1 Tliis name is written diversely, Tectosages, Tectosagse, and Tectosagi. 
It appears to be composed of the two Latin words, " tectus," covered, and 
" sagum," a species of cassock. 

* Viz. between Lodeve and Toulouse ; we must remember that Strabo 
supposed the chain of the Cevennes to run west and east. 

a Angora. 

* These three nations inhabited Galatia, of which Ancyra was the capital. 
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habit either beyond the Alps, the Alps themselves, or on this 
side the Alps. It would seem that continual emigration has 
drained them completely from their native country, a circum- 
stance which has occurred to many other nations, as some 
say that the Brennus, who led an expedition to Delphi, 1 was a 
leader of the Prausi ; but we are unable to say where the Prausi 
formerly inhabited. It is said that the Tectosages took part in 
the expedition to Delphi, and that the treasures found in the city 
of Toulouse by the Roman general Csepio formed a portion of 
the booty gained there, which was afterwards increased by 
offerings which the citizens made from their own property, and 
consecrated in order to conciliate the god.' 2 And that it was 
for daring to touch these that Cajpio terminated so miserably 
his existence, being driven from his country as a plunderer of 
the temples of the gods, and leaving behind him his daughters, 
who, as Timagenes informs us, having been wickedly violated, 
perished miserably. However, the account given by Posi- 
donius is the more credible. He tells us that the wealth found 
in Toulouse amounted to somewhere about 15,000 talents, apart 
of which was hidden in the chapels, and the remainder in the 
sacred lakes, and that it was not coined [money}, but gold and 
silver in bullion. But at this time the temple of Delphi was- 
emptied of these treasures, having been pillaged by the 
Phocaeans- at the period of the Sacred war ; and supposing any 
to have been left, it would have been distributed amongst 
many. Nor is it probable that the Tectosages returned home, 
since they came off miserably after leaving Delphi, and owing 
to their dissensions were scattered here and there throughout 
the country ; there is much more likelihood in the statement 
made by Posidonius and many others, that the country 
abounding in gold, and the inhabitants being superstitious, 
and not living expensively, they hid their treasures in many 
different places, the lakes in particular affording them a hiding- 
place for depositing their gold and silver bullion. When the 
Romans obtained possession of the country they put up these 
lakes to public sale, and many of the purchasers found therein 

1 279 years before the Christian era. 

a Justin tells us that the Tectosages on returning to Toulonse from the 
expedition, were attacked with a pestilential malady, from which they 
could find no relief until they complied with the advice of their augurs, 
and cast the ill-gotten wealth into a lake. Justin, lib. xxxii. c. 3. 
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solid masses of silver. In Toulouse there was a sacred temple, 
held in great reverence by the inhabitants of the surrounding 
country, and on this account loaded with riches, inasmuch as 
there were many who offered gifts, and no one dared to touch 
them. 

14. Toulouse is situated upon the narrowest part of the 
isthmus which separates the ocean from the sea of Narbonne ; 
the breadth of the [isthmus], according to Posidonius, being 
less than 3000 stadia. The perfect similarity maintained 
throughout this country both in respect to its rivers, and to 
the exterior and interior sea, 1 appears to us worthy of especial 
notice, as we have said before. This, on reflection, will prove to 
be one main cause of the excellence of this country, since the 
inhabitants are enabled mutually to communicate, and to pro- 
cure from each other the necessaries of life ; this is peculiarly 
the case at the present time, when on account of their leisure 
from war they are devoting themselves to agriculture and the 
pursuits of social life. In this we are persuaded that we be- 
hold the work of Providence ; such a disposition of these re- 
gions not resulting from chance, but from the thought of some 
[intelligence]. The Rhone, for instance, is navigable to a 
considerable distance for vessels of heavy burden, which it is 
capable of transmitting through various districts of the coun- 
try by meana of other rivers which fall into it, and are like- 
wise fitted for the navigation of large vessels. To the Rhone 
succeeds the Saone, 2 and into this latter river falls the Doubs ; 
thence the merchandise is carried by land to the river Seine ; 
whence it is transported to the ocean and the [countries of 
the] Lexovii and Caleti, 3 the distance thence to Britain being 
less than a day's journey. The navigation of the Rhone being 
difficult on account of the rapidity of its current, the merchants 
prefer to transport in waggons certain of their wares, which 
are destined for the Arverni, 4 and the river Loire, 5 notwith- 
standing the vicinity of the Rhone in some places, but the 
road being level and the distance not far, (about 800 stadia,) 
they do not make use of water carriage on account of the 

1 The Atlantic and Mediterranean. 2 "Apap. 

3 The Lexovii inhabited the southern banks of the Seine, Lizieux was 
anciently their capital. The Caleti occupied the opposite side of the 
Seine, and the sea-coast as far as Treport. 

* The inhabitants of Auvergne. 5 The ancient Liger. 
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facility of the transport by land, from thence the merchandise is 
easily conveyed by the Loire. This river flows from the Ce- 
vennes into the ocean. From Narbonne the voyage to the 
Aude 1 is short, but the journey by land to the river Garonne 
longer, being as much as 700 or 800 stadia. The Garonne like- 
wise flows into the ocean. Such is what we have to say con- 
cerning the inhabitants of the Narbonnaise, who were for- 
merly named Kelts. In my opinion the celebrity of the 
Kelts induced the Grecians to confer that name on the whole 
of the Galatce ; the vicinity of the Massilians may also have 
had something to do with it. 2 



CHAPTER II. 

1. WE must now speak of the Aquitani and the fourteen 
Galatic nations pertaining to them, situated between the Ga- 
ronne and the Loire, some of which extend to the river Rhone 
and the plains of the Narbonnaise. Generally speaking, the 
Aquitani may be said to differ from the Galatic race, both as 
to form of body and language, resembling more nearly the 
Iberians. They are bounded by the Garonne, and dwell be- 
tween this river and the Pyrenees. There are above twenty 
nations which bear the name of Aquitani, small and obscure, 
the major part of them dwelling by the ocean, and the re- 
mainder in the interior and by the extremities of the Cevennes, 
as far as the Tectosages. This district, however, being too 
small, they added to it the territory between the Garonne 
and the Loire. These rivers are nearly parallel with the 
Pyrenees, and form with them two parallelograms, bounded on 
the remaining sides by the ocean and the mountains of the 
Cevennes. 3 Both of these rivers are navigable for a distance 

1 "Krai. 

9 The whole of Gaul bore the name of Keltica long before the Romans 
had penetrated into that country. After their conquest of the southern 
provinces, they distinguished them from the rest of Keltica by conferring 
on them the name of Gallia Narbonensis. Aristotle gave the name of 
Kelts to the inhabitants of the country near Narbonne. Polybius tells us 
that the Pyrenees separated the Iberians from the Kelts ; while Diodorus 
Siculus fixed the position of the Kelts between the Alps and the Pyrenees. 

'" Strabo," says Gosselin, " always argues on the hypothesis that the 
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of about 2000 stadia. 1 The Garonne, after being augmented 
by three other rivers,' 2 discharges itself into the [ocean] be- 
tween the [country] of the Bituriges, surnamed the Vivisci, 3 
and that of the Santoni ; 4 both of them Gallic nations. 

The Bituriges are the only foreign people who dwell among 
the Aquitani without forming a part of them. Their em- 
porium is Burdegala, 5 situated on a creek formed by the out- 
lets of the river. The Loire discharges itself between the 
Pictones and the Namnetae. 6 Formerly there was an em- 
porium on this river named Corbilon, mentioned by Polybius 
when speaking of the fictions of Pytheas. " The Marseillese, 
[says he,] when interrogated by Scipio 7 at their meeting, had 
nothing to tell about Britain worth mentioning, nor yet had 
the people of the Narbonnaise, nor those of Corbilon ; notwith- 
standing these were the two principal cities of the district, 
.Pytheas alone dared to forge so many lies [concerning that 
island]." Mediolanium 8 is the capital of the Santoni. The 
part of Aquitaine next the ocean is for the most part sandy 
and meagre, producing millet, but barren of all other fruits. 
Here is the gulf which, with that on the coast of Narbonne, 
forms the isthmus. Both these gulfs 9 go by the name of the 
Galatic gulf. The former gulf belongs to the Tarbelli. 10 
These people possess the richest gold mines ; masses of gold as 
big as the fist can contain, and requiring hardly any purifying, 

Pyrenees run from south to north; that the Garonne and the Loire 
flowed in the same direction ; that the Cevennes stretched from west to 
east ; and that the coasts of Gaul, from the Pyrenees, rose gently towards 
the north, bending considerably east." 

1 The Garonne becomes navigable at Cazferes near to Rieux, in the 
ancient Comte de Comminges. From this point to its mouth, following 
the sinuosities of the river, there are about 68 leagues of 20 to a degree, 
or 2030 Olympic stadia. The Loire is navigable as far as St. Rambert, 
about three leagues from St! Etienne-en-Forez, that is to say, double the 
distance assigned by Strabo. 2000 stadia measured from the Tiouth of 
the Loire would extend merely as far as Orleans. 

8 Probably the Arriege, the Tarn, and the Dordogue. 

3 'loffKUV MSS. 

* The present Saintes was the capital of this nation. * Bordeaux. 

8 Poictiers was the capital of the Pictones or Pictavi, and Nantes of the 
Namnetae. 

7 Scipio .(Emilianus. 8 Saintes. 

' The Gulfs of Gascony and Lyons. 

w The Tarbelli occupied the sea-coast from the Pyrenees to the Lake of 
Arcachon. 
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being found in diggings scarcely beneath the surface of the 
earth, the remainder consisting of dust and lumps, which like^ 
wise require but little working. In the interior and moun- 
tainous parts [of Aquitaine] the soil is superior ; for instance, 
in the district near the Pyrenees belonging to the Convenae, 1 
which name signifies people assembled from different countries 
to dwell in one place. Here is the city of Lugdunum, 2 and 
the hot springs of the Onesii, 3 which are most excellent for 
drinking. The country of the Auscii 4 likewise is fine. 

2. The nations between the Garonne and the Loire an- 
nexed to the Aquitani, are the Elui, 5 who commence at the 
Rhone. After these the Vellaei, 6 who were formerly com* 
prehended amongst the Arverni, 7 but now form a people to 
themselves. After these Arverni come the Lemovices, 8 and 
Petrocorii, 9 and after them the Nitiobriges, 9 the Cadurci, 9 and 
the Bituriges, 9 surnamed Cubi. Along the ocean we meet 
with the Santoni, and Pictones, 10 the former dwelling by the 
Garonne, as we have stated, and the latter by the Loire. The 
Ruteni and the Gabales ' l are in the vicinity of the Narbonnaise. 
The Petrocorii and Bituriges-Cubi possess excellent iron- 
works, the Cadurci linen-factories, and the Ruteni silver- 
mines : the Gabales likewise possess silver-mines. On 
certain amongst the Aquitani the Romans have conferred the 
rights of Latin cities ; such for instance as the Auscii, and the 
Convenaa. 

3. The Arverni are situated along the Loire. Nemossus, 
their metropolis, is built on the same river. 12 This river having 
flowed past Genabum, 13 an emporium of the Carnutes, 14 situated 
about the middle of its course, discharges itself into the ocean. 
A great proof of the former power of the Arverni, is the fact 
of the frequent wars which they sustained against the Romans, 

I The Canton of Comminges. 2 St. Bertrand. 

3 Xylander thinks that these Onesii may be identical with the Monesi 
of Pliny. Gosselin says that the hot springs are probably the baths of 
Bagnieres-sur-1' Adour. 4 The territory of the city of Auch. 

5 The inhabitants of Vivarais. 6 The inhabitants of Yelai. 

7 The inhabitants of Auvergne. 8 The Limousins. 

9 The inhabitants of Perigord, Agenois, Querci, and Berri. 

10 The inhabitants of Saintonge and Poitou. 

II The inhabitants of Rouergue and Gevaudan. 

11 Gosselin supposes that this city is Clermont in Auvergne at some dis- 
tance from the Allier. 

13 Orleans. u The people of the Chartrain. 
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sometimes with armies of 200,000 men, and sometimes with 
double that number, which was the amount of their force 
when they fought against divus Csesar under the command of 
Vercingetorix. 1 Before this they had brought 200,000 men 
against Maximus JEmilianus, and the same number against 
Domitius JEnobarbus. Their battles with Ca3sar took place, 
one in Gergovia, 2 a city of the Arverni situated on a lofty 
mountain, the birth-place of Vercingetorix ; the other, near 
to Alesia, 3 a city of the Mandubii, who border on the Arverni 5 
this city is likewise situated on a high hill, surrounded by 
mountains, and between two rivers. Here the war was ter- 
minated by the capture of their leader. The battle with 
Maximus .ZEmilianus was fought near the confluence of the 
Isere and the Rhone, at the point where the mountains of the 
Cevennes approach the latter river. That with Domitius was 
fought lower down at the confluence of the Sulgas 4 and the 
Rhone. The Arverni extended their dominion as far as 
Narbonne and the borders of Marseilles, and exercised au- 
thority over the nations as far as the Pyrenees, the ocean, and 
the Rhine. Luerius, 5 the father of Bituitus who fought against 
Maximus and Domitius, is said to have been so distinguished 
by his riches and luxury, that to give a proof of his opulence 
to his friends, he caused himself to be dragged across a plain 
in a car, whilst he scattered gold and silver coin in every 
direction for those who followed him to gather up. 



CHAPTER III. 

1. NEXT in order after Aquitaine and the Narbonnaise, 
is that portion [of Gaul] extending as far as the Rhine from 

1 Caesar himself (lib. vii. c. 76) states the number at 248,000 men. 

3 A city near Clermont. 

3 Alise. The ruins of Alesia, says Gosselin, still exist near to Flavigni 
in Burgundy, on Mount Auxois, between two small rivers, the Oze and the 
Ozerain, which flow into the Brenne. 4 The Sorgue. 

5 In Athenaeus, (lib. iv. p. 152,) this name is written Luernius. 
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the river Loire, and the Rhone, where it passes by Lugdunum : ! 
in its descent from its source. The upper regions of this 
district from the sources of the Rhine and Rhone, nearly to 
the middle of the plains, pertain to Lugdunum ; the remainder, 
with the regions next the ocean, is comprised in another divi- 
sion which belongs to the Belgae. We will describe the two 
together. 

2. Lugdunum itself, situated on 2 a hill, at the confluence 
of the Saone 3 and the Rhone, belongs to the Romans. It is the 
most populous city after Narbonne. It carries on a great 
commerce, and the Roman prefects here coin both gold and 
silver money. Before this city, at the confluence of the 
rivers, is situated the temple dedicated by all the Galatse in 
common to Caesar Augustus. The altar is splendid, and has 
inscribed on it the names of sixty people, and images of them, 
one for each, and also another great altar. 4 

This is the principal city of the nation of the Segusiani who 
lie between the Rhone and the Doubs. 5 The other nations 
who extend to the Rhine, are bounded in part by the Doubs, 
and in part by the Saone. These two rivers, as said before, 
descend from the Alps, and, falling into one stream, flow into 
the Rhone. There is likewise another river which has its 
sources in the Alps, and is named the Seine. 6 It flows 
parallel with the Rhine, through a nation bearing the same 
name as itself, 7 and so into the ocean. The Sequani are 
bounded on the east by the Rhine, and on the opposite side 
by the Saone. It is from them that the Romans procure 
the finest salted-pork. Between the Doubs and Saone dwells 
the nation of the JEdui, who possess the city of Cabyllinum, 8 
situated on the Saone and the fortress of Bibracte. 9 The 

1 Lyons. 

2 MSS. read inrb, " under," we have not hesitated to translate it sirl, like 
the Italian, French, and German versions; although Kramer remarks 
"paulo audacius," of Coray's reading kirl in the Greek. 3 *Apap. 

4 Kramer says that a\\og is manifestly corrupt. I have ventured to 
translate it another altar. 

5 Kramer concurs with Falconer and Gosselin in understanding this 
passage to have been originally between the Rhone and the Loire. 

6 SrjKoavas. 7 The Sequani. 

8 Chalons-sur-Saone. 

9 Autun, according to Gosselin. Beurect, according to Ferrarius- 
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i l are said to be related to the Romans, and they were 
the first to enter into friendship and alliance with them. On 
the other side of the Saone dwell the Sequani, who have for 
long been at enmity with the Romans and JEdui, having 
frequently allied themselves with the Germans in their in- 
cursions into Italy. It was then that they proved their strength, 
for united to them the Germans were powerful, but when 
separated, weak. As for the JEdui, their alliance with the 
Romans naturally rendered them the enemies of the Sequani, 2 
but the enmity was increased by their contests concerning the 
river which divides them, each nation claiming the Saone ex- 
clusively for themselves, and likewise the tolls on vessels 
passing. However, at the present time, the whole of it is under 
the dominion of the Romans. 

3. The first of all the nations dwelling on the Rhine are 
the Helvetii, amongst whom are the sources of that river in 
Mount Adula, 3 which forms part of the Alps. From this 
mountain, but in an opposite direction, likewise proceeds the 
Adda, which flows towards Cisalpine Gaul, and fills lake 
Larius, 4 near to which stands [the city of] Coino ; thence it 
discharges itself into the Po, of which we shall speak after- 
wards. The Rhine also flows into vast marshes and a great 
lake, 5 which borders on the Rhaeti and Vindelici, 6 who dwell 
partly in the Alps, and partly beyond the Alps. Asinius 
says that the length of this river is 6000 stadia, but such is 
not the case, for taken in a straight line it does not much 
exceed half that length, and 1000 stadia is quite suificient to 
aUow for its sinuosities. In fact this river is so rapid that it 
is difficult to throw bridges across it, although after its descent 
from the mountains it is borne the remainder of the way 
through level plains ; now how could it maintain its rapidity 
and vehemence, if in addition to this level channel, we suppose 
it also to have long and frequent tortuosities ? Asinius like- 

1 Caesar, Tacitus, and other writers, also speak of this relationship of 
the jEdui with the Romans. 

2 Lit. " As for the JEdui on these accounts indeed." 

3 The sources of the Rhine take their rise in Mount St. Gothard and 
Mount Bernardin, while the Adda rises in the glaciers of the Valteline. 
Adula, however, may have been the name of the Rhsetian Alps. 

* The Lake of Como. s The Lake of Constance. 

* The Rhseti occupied the Tirol ; the Vindelici that portion of Bavaria 
south of the Danube. 
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wise asserts that this river has two mouths, and blames those 
who say that it has more. 1 This river and the Seine embrace 
within their tortuosities a certain extent of country, which 
however is not considerable. They both flow from south to 
north. Britain lies opposite to them ; but nearest to the 
Rhine, from which you may see Kent, which is the most easterly 
part of the island. The Seine is a little further. It was here 
that divus Caesar established a dock-yard when he sailed to 
Britain. The navigable portion of the Seine, commencing 
from the point where they receive the merchandise from the 
Saone, is of greater extent than the [navigable portions] of 
the Loire and Garonne. From Lugdunum 2 to the Seine is [a 
distance of] 1000 stadia, and not twice this distance from the 
outlets of the Rhone to Lugdunum. They say that the Hel- 
vetii, 3 though rich in gold, nevertheless devoted themselves to 
pillage on beholding the wealth of the Cimbri, 4 [accumulated 
by that means ;] and that two out of their three tribes perished 
entirely in their military expeditions. However, the multitude 
of descendants who sprang from this remainder was proved in 
their war with divus Cagsar, in which about 400,000 of their 
number Avere destroyed ; the 8000 who survived the war, 
being spared by the conqueror, that their country might not 
be left desert, a prey to the neighbouring Germans. 5 

4. After the Helvetii, the Sequani 6 and Mediomatrici 7 
dwell along the Rhine, amongst whom are the Tribocchi, 8 a 
German nation who emigrated from their country hither. 
Mount Jura, which is in the country of the Sequani, separates 
that people from the Helvetii. To the west, above the Hel- 
vetii and Sequani, dwell the JEdui and Lingones ; the Leuci 
and a part of the Lingones dwelling above the Mediomatrici. 
The nations between the Loire and the Seine, and beyond the 
Rhone and the Saone, are situated to the north near to the 

1 Ptolemy says it has three. It appears that the ancient mouths of this 
river were not the same as the present. 2 Lyons. 3 The Swiss. 

4 Gosselin identifies the Cimbri as the inhabitants of Jutland or Den- 
mark. 

4 Casaubon remarks that the text must be corrupt, since Strabo's ac- 
count of the Helvetii must have been taken from Ceesar, who (lib. i. c. 
29) states the number of slain at 258,000, and the survivors at 110,000. 

6 The Sequani occupied La Franche-Comte. 

7 Metz was the capital of the Mediomatrici. 

8 These people dwe 1 1 between the Rhine and the Vosges, nearly from 
Colmar to Hagenau. 
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Allobroges, 1 and the parts about Lyons. The most celebrated 
amongst them are the Arverni and Carnutes, 2 through both 
of whose territories the Loire flows before discharging itself 
into the. ocean. The distance from the rivers of Keltica to 
Britain is 320 stadia; for departing in the evening with the 
ebb tide, you will arrive on the morrow at the island about 
the eighth hour. 3 After the Mediomatrici and Tribocchi, 
the Treviri 4 inhabit along the Rhine; in their country the 
Roman generals now engaged in the German war have con- 
structed a bridge. Opposite this place on the other bank of 
the river dwelt the Ubii, whom Agrippa with their own con- 
sent brought over to this side the Rhine. 5 The Nervii,* 5 
another German nation, are contiguous to the Treviri ; and last 
the Menapii, who inhabit either bank of the river near to its 
outlets ; they dwell amongst marshes and forests, not lofty, 
but consisting of dense and thorny wood. Near to these dwell 
the Sicambri, 7 who are likewise Germans. The country next 
the whole [eastern] bank is inhabited by the Suevi, who are 
also named Germans, but are superior both in power and 
number to the others, whom they drove out, and who have 
now taken refuge on this side the Rhine. Other tribes have 
sway in different places ; they are successively a prey to the 
flames of war, the former inhabitants for the most part being 
destroyed. 

5. The Senones, the Remi, the Atrebates, and the Ebu- 
rones dwell west of the Treviri and Nervii. 8 Close to the 
Menapii and near the sea are the Morini, the Bellovaci, the 
Ambiani, the Suessiones, and the Caleti, as far as the outlet 

1 The Allobroges dwelt to the left of the Rhone, between that river and 
the Isere. 

2 The Arverni have given their name to Auvergne, and the Carnutes to 
Char train. 

3 Strabo here copies Csesar exactly, who, speaking of his second passage 
into Britain, (lib. v. c. 8,) says : "Ad solis occasum naves solvit .... ac- 
cessum est ad Britanniam omnibus navibus meridiano fere tempore." 

* The capital of these people is Treves. 
s Viz. to the western bank of the river. 

8 The Nervii occupied Hainault, and the Comte de Namur. 

7 The Sicambri occupied the countries of Berg, Mark, and Arensberg. 
They afterwards formed part of the people included under the name of 
Franci or Franks. 

* Bavai, to the south of Valenciennes, was the capital of the Neivii ? 
Duricortora, now Rheims, of the Remi; Arras of the Atrebates, and Ton- 
g:es of the Eburones. 

VOL. i. u 
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of the river Seine. 1 The countries of the Morini, the Atre- 
bates, and the Eburones are similar to that of the Menapii. 
It consists of a forest filled with low trees ; of great extent, 
but not near so large as writers have described it, viz. 4000 
stadia. 2 It is named Arduenna. 3 In the event of warlike 
incursions the inhabitants would interweave the flexible 
brambly shrubs, thus stopping up the passages [into their 
country]. They also fixed stakes in various places, and then 
retreated with their whole families into the recesses of the 
forest, to small islands surrounded by marshes. During the 
rainy season these proved secure hiding-places, but in times 
of drought they were easily taken. However, at the present 
time all the nations on this side the Rhine 4 dwell in peace 
under the dominion of the Romans. The Parisii dwell along 
the river Seine, and inhabit an island formed by the river; 
their city is Lucotocia. 5 The Meldi and Lexovii border on 
the ocean. The most considerable, however, of all these na- 
tions are the Remi. Duricortora, their metropolis, is well 
populated, and is the residence of the Roman prefects. 



CHAPTER IV. 

GAUL. THE BELGuE. .'.'. 

1. AFTER the nations mentioned come those of the Belgse, 
who dwell next the ocean. Of their number are the Veneti, 6 
who fought a naval battle with Cassar. They had prepared 
to resist his passage into Britain, being possessed of the com- 
merce [of that island] themselves. But Caesar easily gained 
the victory, not however by means of his beaks, (for their 

1 Terouane was the principal city of the Morini, Beauvais of the Bel- 
lovaci, Amiens of the Ambiani, Soissons of the Suessiones, and Lile- 
bonne of the Caleti. 

4 CiEsar (lib. vi. c. 29) describes the forest of Ardennes as 500 miles 
in extent. 

3 Ardennes. 4 West of the Rhine. 

5 Ptolemy names it Lucotecia ; Caesar, Lute tia. Julian, who was pro- 
claimed emperor by his army in this city, names it Leucetia. 

6 T' .e inhabitants of Vannes and the surrounding country. 
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ships were constructed of solid wood,) 1 but whenever their 
ships were borne near to his by the wind, the Romans rent the 
sails by means of scythes fixed on long handles : 2 for the sails 
[of their ships] are made of leather to resist the violence of 
the winds, and managed by chains instead of cables. They 
construct their vessels with broad bottoms and high poops and 
prows, on account of the tides. They are built of the wood 
of the oak, of which there is abundance. On this account, in- 
stead of fitting the planks close together, they leave interstices 
between them ; these they fill with sea-weed to prevent the 
wood from drying up in dock for want of moisture ; for 
the sea-weed is damp by nature, but the oak dry and arid. 
In my opinion these Veneti were the founders of the Yeneti 
in the Adriatic, for almost all the other Keltic nations in Italy 
have passed over from the country beyond the Alps, as for 
instance, the Boii 3 and Senones. 4 They are said to be 
Paphlagonians merely on account of a similarity of name. 
However, I do not maintain my opinion positively ; for in 
these matters probability is quite sufiicient. The Osismii are 
the people whom Pytheas calls Ostimii ; they dwell on a 
promontory which projects considerably into the ocean, but 
not so far as Pytheas and those who follow him assert. 5 As 
for the nations between the Seine and the Loire, some are 
contiguous to the Sequani, others to the Arverni. 

2. The entire race which now goes by the name of Gallic, 
or Galatic, 6 is warlike, passionate, and always ready for fight- 
ing, but otherwise simple and not malicious. If irritated, 
they rush in crowds to the conflict, openly and without any 
circumspection ; and thus are easily vanquished by those who 
employ stratagem. For any one may exasperate them when, 
where, and under whatever pretext he pleases ; he will al- 

1 Neque enim his nostrse rostro nocere poterant; tanta erat in his 
firmitudo. Caesar, lib. iii. c. 13. 

2 Vide Cfesar, lib. iii. c. 14. 

3 The Boii, who passed into Italy, established themselves near to 
Bologna. 

4 The Senones, or inhabitants of Sens, are thought to have founded 
Sienna in Italy. 

s The promontory of Calbium, the present Cape Saint-Mahe, is here 
alluded to. 

'* Gosselin observes, " These people called themselves by the name of 
Kelts j the Greeks styled them Galatae, and the Latins Galli or Gauls." 

u 2 
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ways find them ready for danger, with nothing to support 
them except their violence and daring. Nevertheless they 
may be easily persuaded to devote themselves to any thing 
useful, and have thus engaged both in science and letters. 
Their power consists both in the size of their bodies and also 
in their numbers. Their frankness and simplicity lead them 
easily to assemble in masses, each one feeling indignant at 
what appears injustice to his neighbour. At the present 
time indeed they are all at peace, being in subjection and liv- 
ing under the command of the Romans, who have subdued 
them ; but we have described their customs as we understand 
they existed in former times, and as they still exist amongst 
the Germans. These two nations, both by nature and in 
their form of government, are similar and related to each 
other. Their countries border on each other, being separ- 
ated by the river Rhine, and are for the most part similar. 
Germany, however, is more to the north, if we compare to- 
gether the southern and northern parts of the two countries 
respectively. Thus it is that they can so easily change their 
abode. They march in crowds in one collected army, or leather 
remove with all their families, whenever they are ejected by 
a more powerful force. They were subdued by the Romans 
much more easily than the Iberians ; for they began to wage 
war with these latter first, and ceased last, having in the 
mean time conquered the whole of the nations situated be- 
tween the Rhine and the mountains of the Pyrenees. For 
these fighting in crowds and vast numbers, were overthrown 
in crowds, whereas the Iberians kept themselves in reserve, 
and broke up the war into a series of petty engagements, 
showing themselves in different bands, sometimes here, some- 
times there, like banditti. All the Gauls are warriors by 
nature, but they fight better on horseback than on foot, and 
the flower of the Roman cavalry is drawn from their number. 
The most valiant of them dwell towards the north and next 
the ocean. 

3. Of these they say that the Belgas are the bravest. They 
are divided into fifteen nations, and dwell near the ocean be- 
tween the Rhine and the Loire, and have therefore sustained 
themselves single-handed against the incursions of the Ger- 
mans, the Cimbri, 1 and the Teutons. The bravest of the 

1 The Cimbri inhabited Denmark and the adjacent regions 
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Belgse are the Bellovaci, 1 and after them the Suessiones. The 
amount of their population may be estimated by the fact that 
formerly there were said to be 300,000 Belga? capable of 
bearing arms. 2 The numbers of the Helvetii, the Arverni, 
and their allies, have already been mentioned. All this is a 
proof both of the amount of the population [of Gaul], and, as 
before remarked, of the fecundity of their women, and the 
ease with which they rear their children. The Gauls wear 
the sagum, let their hair grow, and wear short breeches. In- 
stead of tunics they wear a slashed garment with sleeves de- 
scending a little below the hips. 3 The wool [of their sheepj 
is coarse, but long ; from it they weave the thick saga called 
laines. However, in the northern parts the Romans rear 
flocks of sheep which they cover with skins, and which pro- 
duce very fine wool. The equipment [of the Gauls] is in 
keeping with the size of their bodies ; they have a long sword 
hanging at their right side, a long shield, and lances in propor- 
tion, together with a madaris somewhat resembling a jave- 
lin ; some of them also use bows and slings ; they have also a 
piece of wood resembling a pilum, which they hurl not out of 
a thong, but from their hand, and to a farther distance than 
an arrow. They principally make use of it in shooting 
birds. To the present day most of them lie on the ground, 
and take their meals seated on straw. They subsist princi- 
pally on milk and all kinds of flesh, especially that of swine* 
which they eat both fresh and salted. Their swine live in 
the fields, and surpass in height, strength, and swiftness. To 
persons unaccustomed to approach them they are almost as 
dangerous as wolves. The people dwell in great houses 
arched, constructed of planks and wicker, and covered with a 
heavy thatched roof. They have sheep and swine in such abun- 
dance, that they supply saga and salted pork in plenty, not only 
to Rome but to most parts of Italy. Their governments were 
for the most part aristocratic ; formerly they chose a governor 
every year, and a military leader was likewise elected by the 
multitude. 4 At the present day they are mostly under sub- 

1 The inhabitants of the Beauvoisis. s Vide Caesar, lib. ii. c. 4. 

3 This slashed garment is the smock frock of the English peasant 
and the blouse of the continent. 

4 Conf. Caesar, lib. vi. c. 13. Plebs pene servomm habetur loco, qua 
per se nihil audet, et nulli adhibetur consilio. 
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jection to the Romans. They have a peculiar custom in their 
assemblies. If any one makes an uproar or interrupts the 
person speaking, an attendant advances with a drawn sword, 
and commands him with menace to be silent ; if he persists, 
the attendant does the same thing a second and third time; 
and finally, [if he will not obey,] cuts off from his sagum so 
large a piece as to render the remainder useless. The labours 
of the two sexes are distributed in a manner the reverse of 
what they are with us, but this is a common thing with 
numerous other barbarians. 

4. Amongst [the Gauls] there are generally three divisions 
of men especially reverenced, the Bards, the Vatcs, and the 
Druids. The Bards composed and chanted hymns ; the 
Vates occupied themselves with the sacrifices and the study 
of nature ; while the Druids joined to the study of nature, 
that of moral philosophy. The belief in the justice [of the 
Druids] is so great that the decision both of public and private 
disputes is referred to them ; and they have before now, by 
their decision, prevented armies from engaging when drawn 
up in battle-array against each other. All cases of murder 
are particularly referred to them. When there is plenty of 
these they imagine there will likewise be a plentiful harvest. 
Both these and the others l assert that the soul is indestructi- 
ble, and likewise the world, but that sometimes fire and some- 
times water have prevailed in making great changes. 2 

5. To their simplicity and vehemence, the Gauls join much 
folly, arrogance, and love of ornament. They wear golden 
collars round their necks, and bracelets on their arms and 
wrists, and those who are of any dignity have garments 
dyed and worked with gold. This lightness of character 
makes them intolerable when they conquer, and throws them 
into consternation when worsted. In addition to their folly, 
they have a barbarous and absurd custom, common however 
with many nations of the north, of suspending the heads of 
their enemies from their horses' necks on their return from 
battle, and when they have arrived nailing them as a spec- 
tacle to their gates. Posidonius says he witnessed this in 
many different places, and was at first shocked, but became 
familiar with it in time on account of its frequency. The 

1 By the others are probably meant the Bards and Vates. 

* These opinions are also 13 be found in the Pythagorean philosophy. 
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heads of any illustrious persons they embalm with cedar, ex- 
hibit them to strangers, and would not sell them for their 
weight in gold. 1 However 1 , the Komans put a stop to these 
customs, as well as to their modes of sacrifice and divination, 
which were quite opposite to those sanctioned by our laws. 
They would strike a man devoted as an offering in his back 
with a SAvord, and divine from his convulsive throes. With- 
out the Druids they never sacrifice. It is said they have 
other modes of sacrificing their human victims ; that they 
pierce some of them with arrows, and crucify others in their 
temples ; and that they prepare a colossus of hay and wood, 
into which they put cattle, beasts of all kinds, and men, and 
then set fire to it. 

6. They say that in the ocean, not far from the coast, there 
is a small island lying opposite to the outlet of the river 
Loire, inhabited by Samnite women who are Bacchantes, and 
conciliate and appsase that god by mysteries and sacrifices. 
No man is permitted to land on the island ; and when the 
women desire to have intercourse with the other sex, they 
cross the sea, and afterwards return again. They have a 
custom of once a year unroofing the whole of the temple, and 
roofing it again the same day before sun-set, each one 
bringing some of the materials. If any one lets her burden 
fall, she is torn in pieces by the others, and her limbs carried 
round the temple with wild shouts, which they never cease 
until their rage is exhausted. [They say] it always happens 
that some one drops her burden, and is thus sacrificed. 

But what Artemidorus tells us concerning the crows, par- 
takes still more of fiction. He narrates that on the coast, 
washed by the ocean, there is a harbour named the Port of 
Two Crows, and that here two crows may be seen with their 
right wings white. Those who have any dispute come here, 
and each one having placed a plank for himself on a lofty 
eminence, sprinkles crumbs thereupon ; the birds fly to these, 
eat up the one and scatter the other, and he whose crumbs 
are scattered gains the cause. This narration has decidedly 
too much the air of fiction. What he narrates concerning 
Ceres and Proserpine is more credible. He says that there 
is an island near Britain in which they perform sacrifices to 

1 These particulars are taken from Posidonius. See also Dicdorus 
Siculus, lib. v. c. 29. 
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these goddesses after the same fashion that they do in Samo- 
thrace. The following is also credible, that a tree grows in 
Keltica similar to a fig, which produces a fruit resembling a 
Corinthian capital, and which, being cut, exudes a poison- 
ous juice which they use for poisoning their arrows. It 
is well known that all the Kelts are fond of disputes ; and 
that amongst them paederasty is not considered shameful. 
Ephorus extends the size of Keltica too far, including within 
it most of what we now designate as Iberia, as far as Gades. 
He states that the people are great admirers of the Greeks, 
and relates many particulars concerning them not applicable 
to their present state. This is one : That they take great 
care not to become fat or big-bellied, and that if any young 
man exceeds the measure of a certain girdle, he is punished. 1 
Such is our account of Keltica beyond the Alps. 2 



CHAPTER V. 

BRITAIN. 

1. BRITAIN is triangular in form ; its longest side lies 
parallel to Keltica, in length neither exceeding nor falling 
short of it ; for each of them extends as much as 4300 or 
4400 stadia : the side of Keltica extending from the mouths of 
the Rhine to the northern extremities of the Pyrenees to- 
wards Aquitaine ; and that of Britain, which commences at 
Kent, its most eastern point, opposite the mouths of the 
Rhine, extending to the western extremity of the island, 
which lies over against Aquitaine and the Pyrenees. This is 
the shortest line from the Pyrenees to the Rhine ; the longest 
is said to be 5000 stadia ; but it is likely that there is some 

1 A similar custom existed amongst the Spartans ; the young people 
were obliged to present themselves from time to time before the Ephori, 
and if of the bulk thought proper for a Spartan, they were praised, if on 
the contrary they appeared too fat, they were punished. Athen. 1. xii. p. 
550. JEliau, V. H. 1. xiv. c. 7. At Rome likewise it was the duty of the 
censor to see that the equites did not become too fat ; if they did, they 
were punished with the loss of their horse. Aulus Gellius, Noct. Att. 1. 
vii. c. '22. 

8 Transalpine Gaul. 
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convergency of the river towards tl e mountain from a strictly 
parallel position, there being an inclination of either toward 
the other at the extremities next the ocean. 

2. There are four passages commonly used from the con- 
tinent to the island, namely, from the mouths of the rivers 
Rhine, Seine, Loire, and Garonne ; but to such as set sail 
from the parts about the Rhine, the passage is not exactly 
from its mouths, but from the Morini, 1 who border on the 
Menapii, 2 among whom also is situated Itium, 3 which divus 
Caesar used as his naval station when about to pass over to 
the island : he set sail by night, and arrived the next day about 
the fourth hour, 4 having completed a passage of 320 stadia, 
and he found the corn in the fields. The greatest portion of 
the island is level and woody, although many tracts are hilly. 
It produces corn, cattle, gold, silver, and iron, which things 
are brought thence, and also skins, and slaves, and dogs 
sagacious in hunting ; the Kelts use these, as well as their 
native dogs, for the purposes of war. The men are taller 
than the Kelts, with hair less yellow ; they are slighter in their 
persons. As an instance of their height, we ourselves saw at 
Rome some youths who were taller than the tallest there 
by as much as half a foot, but their legs were bowed, 
and in other respects they were not symmetrical in con- 
formation. Their manners are in part like those of the 
Kelts, though in part more simple and barbarous ; insomuch 
that some of them, though possessing plenty of milk, have not 
skill enough to make cheese, and are totally unacquainted 
with horticulture and other matters of husbandry. There 
are several states amongst them. In their wars they make 
use of chariots for the most part, as do some of the Kelts. 
Forests are their cities ; for having enclosed an ample space 

1 The coasts occupied by the Morini extended from la Canche to the 
Yser. 

8 The Menapii occupied Brabant. 

3 General opinion places the port Itius at Wissant, near Cape Grisuez ; 
Professor Airy, however, is of opinion that the portus Itius of Caesar is the 
estuary of the Somme. Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
London, 1852, vol. ii. No. 30, p. 198. 

4 Caesar passed twice into Britain : the first time he started about mid- 
night, and arrived at the fourth hour of the day; the second time he 
started at the commencement of the night, and did not arrive until the 
following day at noon, the wind having failed about midnight. 
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with felled trees, they make themselves huts therein, and lodge 
their cattle, though not for any long continuance. Their at- 
mosphere is more subject to rain than to snow ; even in their 
clear days the mist continues for a considerable time, inso- 
much that throughout the whole day the sun is only visible 
for three or four hours about noon ; and this must be the case 
also amongst the Morini, and the Menapii, and among all the 
neighbouring people. 

3. Divus Caesar twice passed over to the island, but quickly 
returned, having effected nothing of consequence, nor pro- 
ceeded far into the country, as well on account of some com- 
motions in Keltica, both among his own soldiers and among 
the barbarians, as because of the loss of many of his ships at 
the time of the full moon, when both the ebb and flow of 
the tides were greatly increased. 1 Nevertheless he gained 
two or three victories over the Britons, although he had 
transported thither only two legions of his army, and brought 
away hostages and slaves and much other booty. At the 
present time, however, some of the princes there have, by 
their embassies and solicitations, obtained the friendship of 
Augustus Csesar, dedicated their offerings in the Capitol, and 
brought the whole island into intimate union with the 
Romans. They pay but moderate duties both on the imports 
and exports from Keltica; which are ivory bracelets and 
necklaces, amber, vessels of glass, and small wares ; so that 
the island scarcely needs a garrison, for at the least it would 
require one legion and some cavalry to enforce tribute from 
them; and the total expenditure for the army would be equal, 
to the revenue collected ; for if a tribute were levied, of neces- 
sity the imposts must be diminished, and at the same time 
some danger would be incurred if force were to be em- 
ployed. 

4. There are also other small islands around Britain ; but 
one, of great extent, lerna, 2 lying parallel to it towards the 

1 The fleet consisted of 1000 vessels, according to Cotta. (Athen. 1. vi. 
c. 21.) The great loss spoken of by Strabo occurred before the first re- 
turn of Caesar into Gaul. (Caesar, 1. iv. c. 28.) As to his second return, it 
was occasioned, to use his own. words, " propter repentinos Galliae 
motus." L. v. c. 22. 

2 Called by Caesar, Hibernia ; by Mela, Juverna; and by Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, Iris. 
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north, long, or rather, wide ; concerning which we have 
nothing certain to relate, further than that its inhabitants are 
more savage than the Britons, feeding on human flesh, and 
enormous eaters, and deeming it commendable to devour their 
deceased fathers, 1 as well as openly 2 to have commerce not 
only with other women, but also with their own mothers and 
sisters. 3 But this we relate perhaps without very competent 
authority ; although to eat human flesh is said to be a Scy- 
thian custom ; and during the severities of a siege, even the 
Kelts, the Iberians, and many others, are reported to have 
done the like. 4 

5. The account of Thule is still more uncertain, on account 
of its secluded situation ; for they consider it to be the 
northernmost of all lands of which the names are known. 
The falsity of what Pytheas has related concerning this and 
neighbouring places, is proved by what he has asserted of well- 
known countries. For if, as we have shown, his description- 
of these is in the main incorrect, what he says of far distant 
countries is still more likely to be false. 5 Nevertheless, as far 
as astronomy and the mathematics are concerned, he appears 
to have reasoned correctly, that people bordering on the frozen 

1 This custom resembles that related by Herodotus (lib. i. c. 216, 
and iv. 26) of the Massaget;e and Issedoni. Amongst these latter, when 
the father of a family died, all the relatives assembled at the house of the 
deceased, and having slain certain animals, cut them and the body of the 
deceased into small pieces, and having mixed the morsels together, re- 
galed themselves on the inhuman feast. 

2 Strabo intends by fyavtp&Q what Herodotus expresses by fii%,iv 
fHfyavka, teaQaittp roiai TrpojSaroim (concubitum, sieutipecoribus, in propa- 
tulo esse) . 

3 Herodotus, (1. iv. c. 180,) mentioning a similar practice amongst the 
inhabitants of Lake Tritonis in Libya, tells us that the men owned the 
children as they resembled them respectively. Mela asserts the same of 
the Garamantes. As to the commerce between relations, Strabo in his 
16th Book, speaks of it as being usual amongst the Arabs. It was a cus- 
tom amongst the early Greeks. Homer makes the six sons of JEolus 
marry their six sisters, and Juno addresses herself to Jupiter as " Et soror 
et conjux." Compare also Ceesar, lib. v. 

4 An extremity to which the Gauls were driven during the war they 
sustained against the Cimbri and Teutones, (Ceesar, lib. vii. c. 77,) and 
the inhabitants of Numantia in Iberia, when besieged by Scipio. (Va- 
lerius Maximus, lib. vii. c. 6.) The city of Potideea in Greece experi- 
enced a similar calamity. (Thucyd. lib. ii. c. 70. ) 

5 Fytheas placed Thule under the 66th degree of north latitude, which 
is the latitude of the north of Iceland. 
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zone would be destitute of cultivated fruits, and almost de- 
prived of the domestic animals ; that their food would con- 
sist of millet, herbs, fruits, and roots ; and that where there 
was corn and honey they would make drink of these. That 
having no bright sun, they would thresh their corn, and store 
it in vast granaries, threshing-floors being useless on account 
of the rain and want of sun. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE ALPS. 

1. HAVING described Keltica beyond the Alps, 1 and the 
nations who inhabit the country, we must now speak of the 
Alps themselves and their inhabitants, and afterwards of the 
whole of Italy ; observing in our description such arrange- 
ment as the nature of the country shall point out. 

The Alps do not commence at Monoeci Portus, 2 as some have 
asserted, but from the region whence the Apennines take 
their rise about Genoa, a mercantile city of the Ligurians, 
and at the marshes named Sabatorum Vada ; 3 for the Apen- 
nines take their rise near Genoa, and the Alps near Saba- 
torum Vada. The distance between Genoa and the Saba- 
torum Vada is about 260 stadia. About 370 stadia farther 
oa is the little city of Albingaunum, 4 inhabited by Ligurians 
who are called Ingauni. From thence to the Monoeci Portus is 
480 stadia. In the interval between is the very considerable 
city of Albium Intemelium, 5 inhabited by the Intemelii. These 
names are sufficient to prove that the Alps commence at the 
Sabbatorum Vada. For the Alps were formerly called Albia 
and Alpionia, 6 and at the present day the high mountain in the 
country of the lapodes, 7 next to Ocra and the Alps, is named 
Albius, showing that the Alps extend so far. 

1 Transalpine Gaul. 2 Port Monaco. 3 Vadi. * Albinga. 

5 VintimLlle. 

8 Kramer conjectures that instead of 'AXiriovia, we should read 



7 These people occupied the borders of the province of Murlaka, neat 
ta Istria, on the Gulf of Venice. Mount Albius is still called Alben. 
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2. Now since the Ligurians were divided into Ingau'i 
and Intemelii, it was natural that their maritime colonies 
should be distinguished, one by the name of Albium Inteme- 
lium, Alpine as it were, and the other by the more concise 
form Albingaunum. 1 To these two tribes of Ligurians already 
mentioned, Polybius adds those of the Oxybii and Deciates. 2 
The whole coast from Monoeci Portns to Tyrrhenia is 
continuous, and without harbours excepting some small 
roads and anchorages. Above it rise the rugged precipices of 
the Alpine range, leaving but a narrow passage along the 
sea. This district, but particularly the mountains, is inhabited 
by Ligurians, principally subsisting on the produce of their 
herds, and milk, and a drink made of barley. There is plenty 
of wood here for the construction of ships ; the trees grow to 
a vast size, some of them having been found eight feet in 
diameter. Much of the wood is veined, and not inferior to 
cedar-wood for cabinet work. This wood, together with the 
produce of their cattle, hides, and honey, they transport to 
the mart of Genoa, receiving in exchange for them the oil 
and wine of Italy ; for the little [wine] which their country 
produces is harsh and tastes of pitch. Here are bred the 
horses and mules known as ginni, and here too are wrought 
the Ligurian tunics and saga. Jn their country likewise there 
is plenty of lingurium, called by some electrum. 3 They use 
but few cavalry in war ; their infantry are good, and excellent 
slingers. Some have thought that their brazen shields prove 
these people to be of Grecian origin. 

3. The Monoeci Portus is merely a roadstead, not capable 
of containing either many or large vessels. Here is a temple 
dedicated to Hercules Monoecus. 4 The name seems to show 
it probable that the Massilian voyages along the coast ex- 
tended as far as here. Monceci Portus is distant from Anti- 
polis rather more than 200 stadia. The Salyes occupy the 
region from thence to Marseilles, or a little farther ; they 

1 Casaubon observes that the Roman writers separated the name 
Albium Ingaunum, in the same manner as Albium Intemelium. 

y These two tribes inhabited the country round Frejus and Antibes as 
far as the Var. 3 Or amber. 

4 MovoiKog, an epithet of Hercules signifying " sole inhabitant." Ac- 
cording to Servius, either because after he had driven out the Ligurians 
he remained the sole inhabitant of the country ; or because it was not 
usual to associate any other divinities in the temples consecrated to him. 
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inhabit the Alps which lie above that city, and a portion of 
the sea-coast, where they intermingle with the Greeks. The 
ancient Greeks gave to the Salyes the name of Ligyes, 1 and to 
the country which was in the possession of the Marseillese, 
that of Ligystica. 2 The later Greeks named them Kelto- 
Ligyes, 3 and assigned to them the whole of the plains extend- 
ing as far as Luerion 4 and the Rhone. They are divided 
into ten cantons, and are capable of raising troops not only of 
infantry, but of cavalry also. These people were the first of 
the Transalpine Kelts whom the Romans subdued after main- 
taining a lengthened war against them and the Ligurians. 
They closed [against the Romans] all the roads into Iberia 
along the sea-coast, and carried on a system of pillage both 
by sea and land. Their strength so increased that large 
armies were scarcely able to force a passage. And after a 
war of eighty years, the Romans were hardly able to obtain 
a breadth of twelve stadia for the purpose of making a public 
road. After this, however, the Romans subdued the whole of 
them, and established among them a regular form of govern- 
ment, and imposed a tribute. 5 

4. After the Salyes, the Albienses, the Albioeci, 6 and the 
Vocontii inhabit the northern portion of the mountains. 
The Vocontii extend as far as the Allobriges, and occupy 
vast valleys in the depths of the mountains, not inferior to 
those inhabited by the Allobriges. Both the Allobriges and 
Ligurians are subject to the pretors sent into the Narbonnaise, 
but the Vocontii are governed by their own laws, as we have 
said of the Volcge of Nemausus. 7 Of the Ligurians between 
the Var and Genoa, those along the sea are considered Italians ; 
while the mountaineers are governed by a prefect of the 
equestrian order, as is the case in regard to other nations 
wholly barbarous. 



or Ligurians. 2 AiywortKj), or Liguria. 

3 KfXroXiywEg, or Kelto-Ligurians. 

* Kramer is of opinion that we should adopt the suggestion of Man- 
nert, to read here Avignon. 

4 We have adopted the reading of the older editions, which is also that 
of the French translation. Kramer however reads p6(3ov, and adds ^opov 
in a note. 

6 The Albioeci are named Albici in Caesar ; the capital city is called by 
Pliny Alebece Reiorum ; it is now Riez in Provence. 

7 Nimes. 
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5. After the Vocontii, are the Iconii, the Tricorii, and the 
Medulli ; who inhabit the loftiest ridges of the mountains, 
for they say that some of them have an almost perpendicular 
ascent of 100 stadia, and a similar descent to the frontiers 
of Italy. In these high-lands there is a great lake; there 
are also two springs not far distant from each other ; one 
of these gives rise to the Durance, which flows like a 
torrent into the Rhone, and to the Durias, 1 which flows in 
an opposite direction ; for it mingles with the Po after 
having pursued its course through the country of the Sa- 
lassi 2 into Cisalpine Keltica. From the other source, hut 
much lower down, rises the Po itself, large and rapid, 
which as it advances becomes still vaster, and at the same 
time more gentle. As it reaches the plains it increases in 
breadth, being augmented by numerous [other rivers], and 
thus it becomes less impetuous in its course, and its current 
is weakened. Having become the largest river in Europe, 
with the exception of the Danube, 3 it discharges itself into the 
Adriatic Sea. The Medulli are situated considerably above 
the confluence of the Isere and the Rhone. 

6. On the opposite side of the mountains, sloping towards 
Italy, dwell the Taurini, 4 a Ligurian nation, together with 
certain other Ligurians. What is called the land of Ideon- 
nus 5 and Cottius belongs to these Ligurians. Beyond them 
and the Po are the Salassi ; above whom in the summits [of the 
Alps] are the Kentrones, the Catoriges, the Veragri, the 
Nantuatse, 6 Lake Leman, 7 traversed by the Rhone, and the 

1 There are two rivers of this name which, descend from the Alps and 
discharge themselves into the Po. The Durias which rises near the 
Durance is the Durias minor of the ancients, and the Doria Riparia of 
the moderns ; this river falls into the Po at Turin. 

2 Gosselin observes : The Salassi occupied the country about Aouste, 
or Aoste. The name of this city is a corruption of Augusta Praetoria 
Salassorum, which it received in the time of Augustus. The Durias 
which passes by Aouste is the Durias major, the modern Doria Baltea. 
Its sources are between the Great Saint Bernard and Mont Blanc. 

3 The Ister of the classics. 

4 Augusta Taurinorum, hodie Turin, was the capital of these people. 

5 Various conjectures have been hazarded concerning this name, of 
which there appears to be no other mention. 

The Kentrones occupied la Tarentaise ; the Catoriges, the territories 
of Chorges and Embrun ; the Veragri, a part of the Valais south of the 
Rhone ; and the Nantuatae, Le Chablais. 

7 The Lake of Geneva. 
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sources of that river. Not far from these are the sources of 
the Rhine, and Mount Adulas, 1 from whence the Rhine flows 
towards the north; likewise the Adda. 2 which flows in an 
opposite direction, and discharges itself into Lake Larius, 3 
near to Como. Lying above Como, which is situated at the 
roots of the Alps, on one side are the Rhseti and Vennones 
towards the east, 4 and on the other the Lepontii, the Triden- 
tini, the Stoni, 5 and numerous other small nations, poor and 
addicted to robbery, who in former times possessed Italy. 
At the present time some of them have been destroyed, and 
the others at length civilized, so that the passes over the 
mountains through their territories, which were formerly few 
and difficult, now run in every direction, secure from any 
danger of these people, and as accessible as art can make them. 
For Augustus Caesar not only destroyed the robbers, but im- 
proved the character of the roads as far as practicable, although 
he could not every where overcome nature, on account of the 
rocks and immense precipices ; some of which tower above 
the road, while others yawn beneath ; so that departing ever 
so little [from the path], the traveller is in inevitable danger 
of falling down bottomless chasms. In some places the road 
is so narrow as to make both the foot traveller and his beasts 
of burden, who are unaccustomed to it, dizzy ; but the animals 
of the district will carry their burdens quite securely. These 
things however are beyond remedy, as well as the violent 
descent of vast masses of congealed snow from above, capable 
of overwhelming a whole company at a time, and sweeping 
them into the chasms beneath. Numerous masses lie one upon 
the other, one hill of congealed snow being formed upon ano- 
ther, so that the uppermost mass is easily detached at any time 
from that below it, before being perfectly melted by the sun. 
7. A great part of the country of the Salassi lies in a deep 
valley, formed by a chain of mountains which encloses the 
district on either side ; a part of them however inhabit the 

1 Saint Gothard. 

7 The Adda does not flow from the same mountain as the Rhine. 

3 The Lake of Como. 

4 The Rhseti are the Orisons ; the Vennones, the people of the Va. 
Telline. 

s The Lepontii inhabited the Haul Valais, and the valley of Lerea- 
lina ; the Tridentini occupied Trente ; the Stoui, 
The valley of Aouste, 
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overhanging ridges. The route of those who are desirous of 
passing from Italy over these mountains, lies through the 
aforesaid valley. Beyond this the road separates into two. 
The one which passes through the mountain peaks, known as 
the Pennine Alps, cannot be traversed by carriages ; the 
other, which runs through the country of the Ceritrones, lies 
more to the west. 1 The country of the Salassi contains gold 
mines, of which formerly, in the days of their power, they 
were masters, as well as of the passes. The river Doria 
Baltea 2 afforded them great facility in obtaining the metal by 
[supplying them with water] for washing the gold, and they 
have emptied the main bed by the numerous trenches cut for 
drawing the water to different places. This operation, though 
advantageous in gold hunting, was injurious to the agricultur- 
ists below, as it deprived them of the irrigation of a river, 
which, by the height of its position, was capable of watering 
their plains. This gave rise to frequent wars between the 
two nations ; when the Romans gained the dominion, the 
Salassi lost both their gold works and their country, but as 
they still possessed the mountains, they continued to sell 
water to the public contractors of the gold mines ; with whom 
there were continual disputes on account of the avarice of the 
contractors, and thus the Roman generals sent into the coun- 
try were ever able to find a pretext for commencing war. 
And, until very recently, the Salassi at one time waging war 
against the Romans, and at another making peace, took occa- 
sion to inflict numerous damages upon those who crossed over 
their mountains, by their system of plundering ; and even 
exacted from Decimus Brutus, on his flight from Mutina, 3 a 
drachm per man. Messala, likewise, having taken up his 
winter quarters in their vicinity, was obliged to pay them, 
both for his fire-wood, and for the elm -wood for making jave- 
lins for the exercise of his troops. In one instance they 
plundered the treasures of Caesar, 4 and rolled down huge 



1 These two routes still exist. The former passes by the Great Saint 
Bernard, or the Pennine Alps ; fine latter traverses the Little Saint Ber- 
nard, and descends into La Tarentaise, formerly occupied by the Cen- 
trones. 

2 Anciently Durias. 3 Modena. 

* It does not appear that Julius Caesar is here intended, for he mentions 
nothing of it in his Commentaries. It seems more probable that Strabo used 
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masses of rock upon the soldiers under pretence of making 
roads, or building bridges over the rivers. Afterwards 
Augustus completely overthrew them, and carried them to 
Eporedia, 1 a Roman colony which had been planted as a 
bulwark against the Salassi, although the inhabitants were 
able to do but little against them until the nation was destroy- 
ed ; their numbers amounted to 36,000 persons, besides 8000 
men capable of bearing arms. Terentius Varro, the general 
who defeated them, sold them all by public auction, as enemies 
taken in war. Three thousand Romans sent out by Augustus 
founded the city of Augusta, 2 on the spot where Varro had 
encamped, and now the whole surrounding country, even to 
the summits of the mountains, is at peace. 

8. Beyond, both the eastern parts of the mountains, and 
those likewise inclining to the south, are possessed by the 
Rhaeti and Vindelici, who adjoin the Helvetii and Boii, and 
press upon their plains. The Rhasti extend as far as Italy 
above Verona and Como. The Rhsetian wine, which is 
esteemed not inferior to the finest wines of Italy, is produced 
[from vines which grow] at the foot of the mountains. These 
people extend also as far as the districts through which the 
Rhine flows. The Lepontii and Camuni are of their nation. 
The Vindelici and Norici possess, for the most part, the 
opposite side of the mountains together with the Breuni and 
Genauni, who form part of the Illyrians. 3 All these people 
were continually making incursions both into the neighbour- 
ing parts of Italy, and into [the countries] of the Helvetii, 

the expression of Caesar in its wider sense of Emperor, and alludes to 
Augustus, of whom he speaks immediately after. 

1 Ivrea. 2 Aouste. 

3 The limits of these barbarous nations were continually varying ac- 
cording to their success in war, in general, however, the Rhaeti possessed 
the country of the Grisons, the Tyrol, and the district about Trent. 
1'he Lepontii possessed the Val Leventina. The Camuni the Val 
Camonica. The Vindelici occupied a portion of Bavaria and Suabia; 
on their west were the Helvetii or Swiss, and on the north the Boii, from 
whom they were separated by the Danube ; these last people have left 
their name to Bohemia. The Norici possessed Styria, Carinthia, a part of 
Austria and Bavaria to the south of the Danube. The Breuni have given 
their name to the Val Braunia north of the Lago Maggiore ; and the 
Genauni appear to have inhabited the Val Agno, between Lake Maggiore 
and the Lake of Como, although Strabo seems to place these people on 
the northern side of the Alps, towards the confines of Illyria. 
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the Sequani, 1 the Boii, and the Germans. 2 But the Licattii, 
the Clautinatii, and the Vennones 3 proved the boldest amongst 
the Vindelici ; and the Rucantii and Cotuantii amongst the 
Rhaeti. Both the Estiones and Brigantii belong to the 
Vindelici; their cities are Brigantium, Campodunum, and 
Damasia, which may be looked upon as the Acropolis of the 
Licattii. It is narrated, as an instance of the extreme brutality 
of these robbers towards the people of Italy, that when they 
have taken any village or city, they not only put to death all 
the men capable of bearing arms, but likewise all the male 
children, and do not even stop here, but murder every preg- 
nant woman who, their diviners say, will bring forth a male 
infant. 4 

9. After these come certain of the Norici, and the Garni, 
who inhabit the country about the Adriatic Gulf and Aqui- 
leia. The Taurisci belong to the Norici. Tiberius and his 
brother Drusus in one summer put a stop to their lawless in- 
cursions, so that now for three and thirty years 5 they have 
Kved quietly and paid their tribute regularly. Throughout 
the whole region of the Alps there are hilly districts capable 
of excellent cultivation, and well situated valleys ; but the 
greater part, especially the summits of the mountains inhabited 
by the robbers, are barren and unfruitful, both on account of 
the frost and the ruggedness of the land. On account of the 
want of food and other necessaries the mountaineers have 
sometimes been obliged to spare the inhabitants of the plains, 
that they might have some people to supply them ; for these 
they have given them in exchange, resin, pitch, torches, 

1 The people of Tranche Comte. 

8 The Germans of Wirtemberg and Suabia. 

* The Licattii appear to have inhabited the country about the Lech, 
and the Clautinatii that about the Inn ; the Vennones the Val Telline. 

* This disgusting brutality however is no more barbarous than the in- 
tention put by Homer into the mouth of Agamemnon, " the king of men," 
which Scholiasts have in vain endeavoured to soften or excuse 

TWV pring v-irtKQvyoi aliriiv oXfBpov, 
XtiQaQ 6' jjjufrlpctg* [trjS' ovnva yaarspi p.i)rr)p 
Kovpov eovTa <j>spot, firjS' OQ 0yyor a\\' iifia irdvrff 
'iXfou e%airo\oiar' , ctKTjdsaTai Kai atyavrot. 

Iliad vi. 57 60. 

8 This expedition of Tiberius took place in the eleventh year of the 
Christian era; Strabo therefore must have written his fourth book in the 
44th year. 

X 2 
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wax, cheese, and honey, of which they have plenty. In the 
Mount Apennine l which lies above the Garni there is a lake 
which runs out into the Isar, which river, after receiving 
another river, the Aude, 2 discharges itself into the Adriatic. 
From this lake there is also another river, the Atesinus, which 
flows into the Danube. 3 The Danube itself rises in the 
mountains which are split into many branches and numerous 
summits. For from Liguria to here the summits of the Alps 
stretch along continuously, presenting the appearance of one 
mountain ; but after this they rise and fall in turns, forming 
numerous ridges and peaks. The first of these is beyond the 
Rhine and the lake 4 inclining towards the east, its ridge 
moderately elevated ; here are the sources of the Danube 
near to the Suevi and the forest of Hercynia. 5 The other 
branches extend towards Ulyria and the Adriatic, such are 
the Mount Apennine, already mentioned, Tullum and Phli- 
gadia, 6 the mountains lying above the Yindelici from whence 
proceed the Duras, 7 the Clanis, 8 and many other rivers which 
discharge themselves like torrents into the current of the 
Danube. 

10. Near to these regions dwell the lapodes, (a nation now 
mixed with the Ulyrians, and Kelts,) close to them is [the 
Mount] Ocra. 9 Formerly the lapodes were numerous, in- 
habiting either side of the mountain, and were notorious for 
their predatory habits, but they have been entirely reduced 
and brought to subjection by Augustus Cassar. Their cities are 

1 The Carnic, or Julian Alps, is intended. 2 "Ara. 

3 There is, remarks Gosselin, a palpable mistake in this passage. We 
neither know of a river named the Isar nor yet the Atax discharging 
themselves into the Adriatic. Atesinus or Athesis are the ancient names 
of the Adige, but this river flows into the Adriatic, and not, as Strabo 
seems to say, into the Danube. The error of the text appears to result 
from a transposition of the two names made by the copyists, and to ren- 
der it intelligible we should read thus: " There is a lake from which pro* 
ceeds the Atesinus, (or the Adige,) and which, after having received the 
Atax, (perhaps the Eisach, or Aicha, which flows by Bolzano,) discharges 
itself into the Adriatic, The Isar proceeds from the same lake, and 
[passing by Munich] discharges itself into the Danube." 

4 Apparently the lake of Constance. * The Black Forest. 

6 These two chains are in Murlaka, they are now named Telez ana 
Flicz. 

7 The Traun or Wiirm. 8 The Glan in Bavaria. 
The Julian Alps, and JJirnbaurnerwald,. 
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Metulum, 1 Arupenum, 2 Monetium, 3 and Vendon. 4 After these 
is the city of Segesta, 5 [situated] in a plain. Near to it 
flows the river Save, 6 which discharges itself into the Danube. 
This city lies in an advantageous position for carrying on war 
against the Dacians. 7 Ocra forms the lowest portion of the Alps, 
where they approach the territory of the Carni, and through 
which they convey the merchandise of Aquileia in waggons to 
Parnportus. 8 This route is not more than 400 stadia. From 
thence they convey it by the rivers as far as the Danube and 
surrounding districts, for a navigable river 9 which flows out of 
Illyria, passes by Pamportus, and discharges itself into the Save, 
so that the merchandise may easily be carried down both to 
Segesta, and to the Pannonians, and Taurisci. 10 It is near 
this city, 11 that the Kulp 12 falls into the Save. Both of these 
rivers are navigable, and flow down from the Alps. The 
Alps contain wild horses and cattle, and Polybius asserts that 
an animal of a singular form is found there ; it resembles a 
stag except in the neck and hair, which are similar to those 
of a wild boar ; under its chin it has a tuft of hair about a 
span long, and the thickness of the tail of a young horse. 13 

11. One of the passages over the mountains from Italy into 
Transalpine and northern Keltica is that which passes through 
the country of the Salassi, and leads to Lugdunum. 14 This 
{[route] is divided into two ways, one practicable for carriages, 
but longer, which crosses the country of the Centrones, the 
other steep and narrow, but shorter ; this crosses the Pennine 
[Alps]. Lugdunum is situated in the midst of the country, 
serving as an Acropolis, both on account of the confluence of 

1 Probably Modling. 

2 Auersperg, or the Flecken Mungava. 3 Mbttnig or Mansburg. 

* Windisch Gratz, or Brindjel. s Now Sisseck. 

* The text reads Rhine, but we have, in common with Gosselin, follow- 
ed the correction of Cluvier, Xylander, and Tyrwhitt. 

7 The Dacians occupied a part of Hungary, Transylvania, Wallachia, 
and a portion of Moldavia. 

8 Coray suggests Nauportus, now Ober-Laibach in Krain. This sug- 
gestion is extremely probable, however Pamportus occurs twice in the 
text. 

9 The river Laibach. 

w The Pannonians occupied a portion of Austria and Hungary. The 
Taurisci, who formed part of the former people, inhabited Styria. 

11 Segesta. l2 The ancient Colapis. 

1S This is a description of the elk (cervus alces of Linn.). This animal 
ao longer exists either in France or in the Alps. M Lycns. 
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the rivers, and of its being equally near to all parts. It was 
on this account that Agrippa cut all the roads from this [as 
a centre] one running through the mountains of the Ce- 
vennes to the Santones * and Aquitaine, 2 another towards the 
Ehine ; a third towards the ocean by the country of the 
Bellovaci 3 and Ambiani, 4 and a fourth towards the Narbon- 
naise and the coast of Marseilles. 5 The traveller, also, leaving 
Lugdunum and the country above on his left, may pass over 
the Pennine Alps themselves, the Rhone, or Lake Leman, into 
the plains of the Helvetii, whence there is a passage through 
Mount Jura into the country of the Sequani, and Lingones ; 
here the road separates into two routes, one running to the 
Ehine, and the other 6 to the ocean. 

12. Polybius tells us that in his time the gold mines were 
so rich about Aquileia, but particularly in the countries of 
the Taurisci Norici, that if you dug but two feet below the 
surface you found gold, and that the diggings [generally] were 
not deeper than fifteen feet. In some instances the gold was 
found pure in lumps about the size of a bean or lupin, and 
which diminished in the fire only about one eighth ; and in 
others, though requiring more fusion, was still very profitable. 
Certain Italians 7 aiding the barbarians in working [the 
mines], in the space of two months the value of gold was 
diminished throughout the whole of Italy by one third. The 
Taurisci on discovering this drove out their fellow-labourers, 
and only sold the gold themselves. Now, however, the 
Romans possess all the gold mines. Here, too, as well as in 
Iberia, the rivers yield gold-dust as well as the diggings, 

1 La Saintonge. * Gascony. 3 Beauvoisis. 

* Picardie. 

5 From Lyons this route passed by Vienne, Valence, Orange, and 
Avignon; here it separated, leading on one side to Tarascon, Nimes, 
Beziers, and Narbonne, and on the other to Aries, Aix, Marseilles, Fr6- 
jus, Antibes, &c. 

6 This other route, says Gosselin, starting from Aouste, traversed the 
Great Saint Bernard, Valais, the Rhone, a portion of the Vaud, Mount 
Jura, and so to Besancon andLangres, where it separated, the road to the 
right passing by Toul, Metz, and Treves, approached the Rhine at May- 
ence ; while that to the left passed by Troies, Chalons, Rheims, and 
Bavai, where it again separated and conducted by various points to the 
sea-coast. 

T The Italians also went into Spain, and there engaged in working 
the mines. Vide Diodorus Siculus, lib. v. c. 36, 38. 
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though not in such large quantities. The same writer, speak- 
ing of the extent and height of the Alps, compares with them 
the largest mountains of Greece, such asTaygetum, 1 Lycseum, 2 
Parnassus, 3 Olympus, 4 Pelion, 5 Ossa, 6 and of Thrace, as 
the Hsemus, Rhodope, and Dunax, saying that an active 
person might almost ascend any of these in a single day, 
and go round them in the same time, whereas five days 
would not be sufficient to ascend the Alps, while their length 
along the plains extends 2200 stadia. 7 He only names four 
passes over the mountains, one through Liguria close to the 
Tyrrhenian Sea, 8 a second through the country of the Taurini, 9 
by which Hannibal passed, a third through the country 
of the Salassi, 10 and a fourth through that of the Ehaeti, 11 all 
of them precipitous. In these mountains, he says, there are 
numerous lakes ; three large ones, the first of which is Bena- 
cus, 12 500 stadia in length and 130 in breadth, the river 
Mincio flows from it. The second is the Verbanus, 1 * 400 
stadia [in length], and in breadth smaller than the preceding ; 

1 A mountain of Laconia. 

a In Arcadia, some suppose it to be the modern Tetragi, others Dia- 
phorti, and others Mintha. 3 In Phocis, lapara, or Liokura. 

* Olympus is a mountain range of Thessaly, bordering on Macedonia, 
its summit is thirty miles north of Larissa, in lat. 40 4' 32" N., long. 
22o 25' E. Its estimated height is 9745 feet. 

5 Petras or Zagora. 

6 Now Kissovo ; it is situated to the east of the river Peneus, imme- 
diately north of Mount Pelion, and bounds the celebrated vale of Tempe 
on one side. 

7 Gosselin observes, both Polybius and Strabo extended the Alps from 
the neighbourhood of Marseilles to beyond the Adriatic Gulf, a distance 
twice 2200 stadia. It appears probable from the words of Polybius 
himself, (lib. ii. c. 14,) that he merely intended to state the length or 
the plains situated at the foot of the mountains, which bound Italy on 
the north ; and in fact the distance in a right line from the foot of the 
Alps about Rivoli or Pignerol to Rovigo, and the marshes formed at the 
mouths of the Adige and Po, is 63 leagues, or 2200 stadia of 700 to a 
degree. 

8 This route passes from Tortona, by Vadi, Albinga, Vintimille, and 
Monaco, where it crosses the maritime Alps, and thence to Nice, Antibes, 
&c. Gosselin. 

9 This route passes by Briancon, Mont Genevre, the Col de Sestriere, 
and the Val Progelas. 10 The passage by the Val Aouste. 

" This route, starting from Milan, passed east of the lake of Como by 
Coire, and then by Bregentz to the Lake of Constance. 
w The Lago di Garda. 13 Lago Maggiore. 
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the great river Ticino l flows from this [lake]. The third 
is the Larius, 2 its length is nearly 300 stadia, and its breadth 
30, the river Adda flows from it. All these rivers flow 
into the Po. This is what we have to say concerning the 
Alpine mountains. 

1 Ticinus. We have followed the example of the French translators 
in making the Ticino to flow from the Lago Maggiore, and the Adda 
from the Lake of Como; by some inexplicable process the text of Strabo 
has been corrupted and these rivers transposed. Kramer notices the 
inconsistency of the text. 

2 The Lake of Como. 



BOOK V. 

ITALY. 

8UMMA.KY. 

The Fifth Book contains a description of Italy from the roots of the Alps to 
the Strait of Sicily, the Gulf of Taranto, and the region about Posidonium ; 
likewise of Venetia, Liguria, Agro Piceno, Tuscany, Rome, Campania, 
Lucania, Apulia, and the islands lying in the sea between Genoa and 
Sicily. 

CHAPTER L 

1. AT the foot of the Alps commences the region now known 
as Italy. The ancients by Italy merely understood CEnotria, 
which reached from the Strait of Sicily to the Gulf of Taranto, 
and the region about Posidonium, 1 but the name has extended 
even to the foot of the Alps ; comprehending on one side that 
portion of Liguria situated by the sea, from the confines of 
Tyrrhenia to the Var ; and on the other, that portion of Istria 
which extends as far as Pola. It seems probable that the 
first inhabitants were named Italians, and, being successful, 
they communicated their name to the neighbouring tribes, 
and this propagation [of name] continued until the Romans 
obtained dominion. Afterwards, when the Romans conferred 
on the Italians the privileges of equal citizenship, and thought 
fit to extend the same honour to the Cisalpine Galatse and 
Heneti, 2 they comprised the whole under the general denomin- 
ation of Italians and Romans ; they likewise founded amongst 
them numerous colonies, some earlier, some later, of which it 
would be difficult to say which are the most considerable. 

2. It is not easy to describe the whole of Italy under any 
one geometrical figure ; although some say that it is a pro- 
montory of triangular form, extending towards the south and 
winter rising, with its apex towards the Strait of Sicily, and 

1 The Gulf of Salerno. a Venetians. 
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its base formed by the Alps [No one can allow thig 

definition either for the base or one of the sides,] although it 
is correct for the other side which terminates at the Strait, 
and is washed by the Tyrrhenian Sea. But a triangle, pro- 
perly so called, is a rectilinear figure, whereas in this instance 
both the base and the sides are curved. So that, if I agree, I 
must add that the base and the sides are of a curved figure, 
and it must be conceded to me that the eastern side deviates, 
as well ; otherwise they have not been sufficiently exact in 
describing as one side that which extends from the head of 
the Adriatic to the Strait [of Sicily]. For we designate as a 
side a line without any angle ; now a line without any angle 
is one which does not incline to either side, or but very little ; 
whereas the line from Ariminum l to the lapygian promon- 
tory. 2 and that from the Strait [of Sicily] to the same pro- 
montory, incline very considerably. The same I consider to 
be the case with regard to the lines drawn from the head of 
the Adriatic and lapygia, for meeting about the neighbour- 
hood of Ariminum and Ravenna, they form an angle, or if not 
an angle, at least a strongly defined curve. Consequently, if the 
coast from the head [of the Adriatic] to lapygia be con- 
sidered as one side, it cannot be described as a right line ; 
neither can the remainder of the line from hence to the Strait 
[of Sicily], though it may be considered another side, be said 
to form a right line. Thus the figure [of Italy] may be said 
to be rather quadrilateral than trilateral, and can never with- 
out impropriety be called a triangle. It is better to confess 
that you cannot define exactly ungeometrical figures. 

3. [Italy], however, may be described in the following man- 
ner. The roots of the Alps are curved, and in the form of a 
gulf, the head turned towards Italy ; tha middle of the gulf 
in the country of the Salassi, and its extremities turned, the 
one towards Ocra and the head of the Adriatic, the other 
towards the coast of Liguria as far as Genoa, a mercantile 
city of the Ligurians, where the Apennines fall in with the 
Alps. Immediately under [the Alps] there is a considerable 
plain, of about an equal extent of 2100 stadia both in breadth 
and length ; its southern side is closed by the coast of the 
Heneti 3 and the Apennines, which extend to Ariminum and 

1 Rimini. * Capo di Leuca. 3 Venetians. 
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Ancona ; for these mountains, commencing at Liguria, enter 
Tyrrhenia, leaving but a narrow sea-coast ; they afterwards 
retire by degrees into the interior, and having reached the 
territory of Pisa, turn towards the east in the direction of 
the Adriatic as far as the country about Ariminum and 
Ancona, where they approach the sea-coast of the Heneti at 
right angles. Cisalpine Keltica is enclosed within these 
limits, and the length of the coast joined to that of the moun- 
tains is 6300 stadia ; its breadth rather less than 2000. The 
remainder of Italy is long and narrow, and terminates in two 
promontories, one 1 extending to the Strait of Sicily, the other 2 
to lapygia. It is embraced on one side by the Adriatic, 3 on 
the other by the Tyrrhenian Sea. 4 The form and size of the 
Adriatic resembles that portion of Italy bounded by the 
Apennines and the two seas, and extending as far as lapygia 
and the isthmus which separates the Gulf of Taranto from 
that of Posidonium. 5 The greatest breadth of both is about 
1300 stadia, and the length not much less than 6000. The 
remainder of the country is possessed by the Bruttii, and cer- 
tain of the Leucani. Polybius tells us, that traversing the 
sea-coast on foot from lapygia 6 to the Strait [of Sicily] there 
are 3000 stadia, the coast being washed by the Sea of Sicily ; 
but that going by water it is 500 stadia less. The Apen- 
nines, after approaching the country about Ariminum and 
Ancona, and determining the breadth of Italy at this point 
from sea to sea, change their direction and divide the whole 
country throughout its length. As far as the Peucetii and 
Leucani they do not recede much from the Adriatic, but on 
arriving at the Leucani they decline considerably towards 
the other sea, 7 and traversing the remainder of the distance 
through the Leucani and Bruttii, terminate at Leucopetra, 8 
in Reggio. Such is a general description of the whole of 
present Italy. We will now endeavour to undertake a de- 
scription of its various parts. And, first, of those situated 
below the Alps. 

1 The peninsula occupied by the people named Brettii, or Bruttii. 

2 The peninsula now designated Terra di Lecce, and called by the 
ancients sometimes lapygia, at others Messapia, Calabria, and Salentina. 
The isthmus of this peninsula was supposed to be formed by a line drawn 
from Brindisi te Taranto. 3 The Gulf of Venice. 

4 The Sea of Tuscany. s The Gulf of Salerno. 

9 Capo di Leuca. 7 The Mediterranean. 8 Capo dell' Ami. 
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4. This is a superb plain variegated with, fruitful hills. 
The Po divides it almost through its midst, one side being 
denominated Cispadana, and the other Transpadana. Cispa- 
dana comprehends that part next the Apennines and Liguria, 
and Transpadana the remainder. The former [division] is 
inhabited by Ligurian and Keltic nations, the former inhabit- 
ing the mountains and the latter the plains ; and the latter 
[division] by Kelts and Heneti. These Kelts are of the 
same race as the Transalpine Kelts. Concerning the Heneti 
there are two traditions, some saying that they are a colony 
of those Kelts of the same name who dwell by the ocean. 1 
Others say that they are descended from the Veneti of Paph- 
lagonia, who took refuge here with Antenor after the Trojan 
war ; and they give as a proof of this the attention these peo- 
ple bestow on rearing horses ; which, though now entirely 
abandoned, was formerly in great esteem among them, result- 
ing from the ancient rage for breeding mules, which Homer 
thus mentions : 

" From the Eneti for forest mules renowned." 2 
It was here that Dionysius, the tyrant of Sicily, kept his stud 
of race-horses. And, in consequence, the Henetian horses were 
much esteemed in Greece, and their breed in great repute for 
a long period. 

5. The whole of this country 3 is full of rivers and marshes, 
especially the district of the Heneti, which likewise experi- 
ences the tides of the sea. This is almost the only part of 
our sea 4 which is influenced in the same manner as the ocean, 
and, like it, has ebb and flood tides. In consequence most of 
the plain is covered with lagoons. 5 The inhabitants have dug 
canals and dikes, after the manner of Lower Egypt, so that 
part of the country is drained and cultivated, and the rest is 
navigable. Some of their cities stand in the midst of water 
like islands, others are only partially surrounded. Such as 
lie above the marshes in the interior are situated on rivers 
navigable for a surprising distance, the Po in particular, 

1 OfVannes. 

2 From the Heneti, whence is the race of wild mules. Iliad ii. 657. 

3 Transpadana. 4 The Mediterranean. - 

5 The whole of the coast from Ravenna to Aquileia at the bottom of the 
Gulf of Venice is still covered with marshes and lagoons, as it was in the 
time of Strabo. The largest of these lagoons are at the mouths of the 
Po, the others at the mouths of the torrents which descend from the Alja 
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which is both a large river, and also continually swelled by 
the rains and snows. As it expands into numerous outlets, 
its mouth is not easily perceptible and is difficult to enter. 
But experience surmounts even the greatest difficulties. 

6. Formerly, as we have said, the district next this river 
was chiefly inhabited by Kelts. The principal nations of 
these Kelts were the Boii, the Insubri, and the Senones and 
Gaesatee, who in one of their incursions took possession of 
Eome. The Romans afterwards entirely extirpated these 
latter, and expelled the Boii from their country, who then 
migrated to the land about the Danube, where they dwelt 
with the Taurisci, and warred against the Dacians until the 
whole nation was destroyed ; and they left to the surround- 
ing tribes this sheep-pasturing district of Illyria. The Insubri 
still exist ; their metropolis is Mediolanum, 1 which formerly 
was a village, (for they all dwelt in villages,) but is now a 
considerable city, beyond the Po, and almost touching the 
Alps. Near to it is Verona, a large city, and the smaller 
towns Brescia, Mantua, Reggio, and Como. This latter was 
but a very indifferent colony, having been seriously impaired 
by the Rhgeti who dwelt higher up, but it was repeopled by 
Pompey Strabo, father of Pompey the Great. Afterwards 
Caius Scipio 2 transferred thither 3000 men, and finally divus 
Caesar peopled it with 5000 men, the most distinguished of 
whom were 500 Greeks. He conferred on these the privileges 
of citizens, and enrolled them amongst the inhabitants. They 
not only took up their abode here, but left their name to the 
colony itself; for all the inhabitants taking the name of 
NEOKw/urtu, this was translated [into Latin], and the place 
called Novum-Comum. Near to this place is Lake Larius, 3 
which is filled by the river Adda, and afterwards flows out 
into the Po. The sources of this river, as well as those of 
the Rhine, rise in Mount Adulas. 4 

7. These cities are situated high above the marshes ; 
near to them is Patavium, 5 the finest of all the cities in this 

1 Milan. 

2 Apparently a mistake for Lucius Cornelius Scipio Asiaticus ; we 
are unacquainted with any Caius Scipio. 3 The Lake of Como. 

4 The source of the Adda is at the foot of Mount Braulio ; the three 
sources of the Rhine issue from Mounts St. Bernardin, St. Barnabe, and 
Crispalt, at a considerable distance from the source of the Adda. 

5 Padua. 
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district, and which at the time of the late census 1 was said to 
contain 500 equites. Anciently it could muster an army of 
120,000 men. The population and skill of this city is 
evinced by the vast amount of manufactured goods it sends 
to the Roman market, especially clothing of all kinds. It com- 
municates with the sea by a river navigable from a large har-r 
bour [at its mouth], the river runs across the marshes for a dis- 
tance of 250 stadia. This harbour, 2 as well as the river, 3 is 
named Medoacus. Situated in the marshes is the great [city of] 
Ravenna, built entirely on piles, 4 and traversed by canals, 
which you cross by bridges or ferry-boats. At the full tides 
it is washed by a considerable quantity of sea-water, as well 
as by the river, and thus the sewage is carried off, and the 
air purified ; in fact, the district is considered so salubrious 
that the [Roman] governors have selected it as a spot to bring 
up and exercise the gladiators in. It is a remarkable pecu- 
liarity of this place, that, though situated in the midst of a 
marsh, the air is perfectly innocuous ; the same is the case with 
respect to Alexandria in Egypt, where the malignity of the 
lake during summer is entirely removed by the rising of the 
river which covers over the mud. Another remarkable pecu- 
liarity is that of its vines, which, though growing in the 
marshes, make very quickly and yield a large amount of fruit, 
but perish in four or five years. Altinum 5 stands likewise 
in the marshes, its situation being very similar to that of 
Ravenna. Between them is Butrium, 6 a small city of Ravenna, 
and Spina, 7 which is now a village, but was anciently a cele- 
brated Grecian city. In fact, the treasures of the Spinita3 
are shown at Delphi, and it is, besides, reported in history that 

1 This appears to have been the last census of the three taken under 
the reign of Augustus. The first occurred in the year of Rome 726, twenty- 
eight years before the Christian era ; the number of citizens then amounted 
to 4,064,000, or, according to Eusebius, 4,011,017. The second was in the 
year of Rome 746, eight years before the Christian era ; the number of 
citizens was then found to be 4,163.000. The third census was in the 
year of Rome 767, in the fourteenth year of the Christian era ; the num- 
ber of citizens at this time was 4,037.000, according to the monument of 
Ancyra, but according to Eusebius, 9,070,000. 

2 Chioggia. 3 The Bacchiglione. 

* ?vXo7rayj)e 0X1;. We have followed the rendering of the French 
translators ; however, Guarini, Buonaccivoli, Xylander, Siebenkees, and 
Brtjquigny, all understand Strabo to mean that the city was built entirely 
of wood. * Altino. ' Butrio. ? Spinazino. 
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they had dominion over the sea. They say that it formerly 
stood on the sea ; now, however, the district is inland about 90 
stadia from the sea. Ravenna is reported to have been 
founded by Thessalians, who not being able to sustain the 
violence of the Tyrrheni, welcomed into their city some of the 
Ombrici, who still possess it, while they themselves returned 
home. These cities for the most part are surrounded, and, as 
it were, washed by the marshes. 

8. Opitergium, 1 Concordia, Atria, 2 Vicetia, 3 as well as 
some smaller cities, are less annoyed by the marshes : they 
Communicate by small navigable canals with the sea. They 
say that Atria was formerly a famous city, from which the 
Adriatic Gulf, with a slight variation, received its name. 
Aquileia, which is the nearest to the head [of the gulf], was 
founded by the Romans, 4 to keep in check the barbarians 
dwelling higher up. You may navigate transport ships to 
it up the river JNatisone for more than sixty stadia. This 
is the trading city with the nations of Illyrians who dwell 
round the Danube. Some deal in marine merchandise, 
and carry in waggons wine in wooden casks and oil, and 
others exchange slaves, cattle, and hides. Aquileia is with- 
out the limits of the Heneti, their country being bounded 
by a river which flows from the mountains of the Alps, 
and is navigable for a distance of 1200 stadia, as far as the 
city of Noreia, 8 near to where Cnasus Carbo was defeated 
in his attack upon the Kimbrians. 6 This place contains fine 
stations for gold washing and iron-works. At the very 
head of the Adriatic is the Timavum, 7 a temple conse- 
crated to Diomede, worthy of notice. For it contains a har- 
bour and a fine grove, with seven springs of fresh water, 
which fall into the sea in a broad, deep river. 8 Polybius, 
however, says that, with the exception of one, they are all salt 
springs, and that it is on this account the place is called by 
the inhabitants the source and mother of the sea. Posi- 
donius, on the other hand, tells us that the river Timavo, after 
flowing from the mountains, precipitates itself into a chasm, 

1 Oderzo. 2 Adria. s Vicenza. 

* About the year 156 before the Christian era. 

* Friesach in Steiermark. 6 113 years before the C hristiau eia. 
T S. Giovanni del Carso. 8 The present Timavo. 
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and after flowing under ground about 130 stadia, discharges 
itself into the. sea. 

9. That Diomedes did hold sovereignty over the country 
around this sea, 1 is proved both by the Diomedean islands, 2 
and the traditions concerning the Daunii and Argos-Hippium. 3 
Of these we shall narrate as much as may be serviceable to 
history, and shall leave alone the numerous falsehoods and 
myths ; such, for instance, as those concerning Phaethon and 
the Heliades 4 changed into alders near the [river] Erida- 
nus, which exists no where, although said to be near the Po ; 5 
of the islands Electrides, opposite the mouths of the Po, and 
the Meleagrides, 6 found in them ; none of which things exist 
in these localities. 7 However, some have narrated that honours 
are paid to Diomedes amongst the Heneti, and that they 
sacrifice to him a white horse ; two groves are likewise pointed 
out, one [sacred] to the Argian Juno, and the other to the 
JEtolian Diana. They have too, as we might expect, fictions 
concerning these groves ; for instance, that the wild beasts in 
them grow tame, that the deer herd with wolves, and they 
suffer men to approach and stroke them ; and that when 
pursued by dogs, as soon as they have reached these groves, 

1 The Adriatic. 

* The three islands of Tremiti, namely Domenico, Nicola, and Caprara, 
opposite Monte Gargano. 3 Arpino. 

4 Phaethusa, Lampetie, and Lampethusa. See Virg. Eel. vi. 62; Mn. 
x. 190 ; Ovid Met. ii. 

5 Either this passage has undergone alteration, or else Strabo is the 
only writer who informs us that certain mythological traditions distin- 
guished the Eridanus from the Po, placing the former of these rivers in the 
vicinity of the latter. The pere Bardetti thinks the Greeks originally 
confounded the Eretenus, a tributary of the Po, with the name Eridanus. 

6 Probably Guinea-hens. 

7 Strabo seems here to doubt that the Electrides islands ever existed, 
but the French translators, in a very judicious note, have explained that 
the geographical features of the country about the mouths of the Po had 
undergone very considerable changes on account of the immense alluvial 
deposit brought down from the mountains by that river, and suggest that 
these islands had been united to the main-land long before Strabo's time, 
for which reason he would not be able to verify the ancient traditions. 
Even at the present day the Cavalier Negrelli is employing his celebrated 
engineering science in making the communication between the Po and 
the Adriatic navigable, and so rendering the countries bordering on the 
Ticino, Adda, Mincio, Trebbia, Panono, and the adjacent lakes ac- 
cessible to steam-boats from the Adriatic. 
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the dogs no longer pursue them. They say, too, that a certain 
person, well known for the facility with which he offered him- 
self as a pledge for others, being bantered on this subject by 
some hunters who came up with him having a wolf in leash, 
they said in jest, that if he would become pledge for the wolf 
and pay for the damage he might do, they would loose the bonds. 
To this the man consented, and they let loose the wolf, who 
gave chase to a herd of horses unbranded, and drove them 
into the stable of the person who had become pledge for him. 
The man accepted the gift, branded the horses with [the 
representation of] a wolf, and named them Lucophori. They 
were distinguished rather for their swiftness than gracefulness. 
His heirs kept the same brand and the same name for this 
race of horses, and made it a rule never to part with a single 
mare, in order that they might remain sole possessors of the 
race, which became famous. At the present day, however, as 
we have before remarked, this [rage for] horse-breeding has 
entirely ceased. 

After the Timavum l comes the sea-coast of Istria as far as 
Pola, which appertains to Italy. Between [the two] is the 
fortress of Tergeste, distant from Aquileia 180 stadia. Pola 
is situated in a gulf forming a kind of port, and containing 
some small islands, 2 fruitful, and with good harbours. This city 
was anciently founded by the Colchians sent after Medea, 
who not being able to fulfil their mission, condemned them- 
selves to exile. As Callimachus says, 

" It a Greek "would call 
The town of Fugitives, but in their tongue 
"Tis Pola named." 

The different parts of Transpadana are inhabited by the 
Heneti and the Istrii as far as Pola ; above the Heneti, by 
the Garni, the Cenomani,theMedoaci, and the Symbri. 3 These 
nations were formerly at enmity with the Romans, but the 
Cenomani and Heneti allied themselves with that nation, both 
prior to the expedition of Hannibal, when they waged war 
with the Boii and Symbrii, 3 and also after that time. 

10. Cispadana comprehends all that country enclosed be 

1 The Timavum, or temple consecrated to Diomede. 
* The Isola di Brioni, Conrersara, and S. Nicole. Pliny calls them 
Insulae Pullarise. 

a This name is probably corrupt ; Coray proposes to read Insubri. 
VOL. i. * 
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tween the Apennines and the Alps as far as Genoa and the 
Vada-Sabbatorum. 1 The greater part was inhabited by the 
Boii, the Ligurians, the Senones, and Gaesatas ; but after the 
depopulation of the Boii, and the destruction of the Gaesatas 
and Senones, the Ligurian tribes and the Roman colonies 
alone remained. The nation of the Ombrici 2 and certain of 
the Tyrrheni are also mixed amongst the Romans. These 
two nations, before the aggrandizement of the Romans, had 
some disputes with each other concerning precedence. Having 
only the river Tiber between, it was easy to commence war 
upon each other ; and if the one sent out an expedition against 
any nation, it was the ambition of the other to enter the same 
countiy with an equal force. Thus, the Tyrrheni, having 
organized a successful expedition against the barbarians 
[dwelling in the countries] about the Po, but having speedily 
lost again through their luxury [all they had acquired], the 
Ombrici made war upon those who had driven them out. 
Disputes arose between the Tyrrheni and Ombrici concern- 
ing the right of possessing these places, and both nations 
founded many colonies ; those, however, of the Ombrici were 
most numerous, as they were nearest to the spot. When the 
Romans gained the dominion, they sent out colonies to 
different parts, but preserved those which had been formerly 
planted by their predecessors. And although now they are 
all Romans, they are not the less distinguished, some by the 
names of Ombri and Tyrrheni, others by those of Heneti, 
Ligurians, and Insubri. 

1 1 . Both in Cispadana and around the Po there are some 
fine cities. Placentia 3 and Cremona, situated about the mid- 
dle of the country, are close to each other. Between these 
and Ariminum, 4 are Parma, Mutina, 5 and Bononia, 6 which is 
near to Ravenna ; amongst these are smaller cities on the 
route to Rome, as Acara, 7 Rhegium-Lepidum, 8 Macri-Campi, 9 
where a public festival is held every year, Claterna, 10 Forum- 
Cornelium ; n while Faventia 12 and Csesena, situated near to the 
river Savio 13 and the Rubicon, 14 are adjacent to Ariminum. 

1 Vadi. 2 The Umbrians, or Umbri, of Roman History. 

3 Piacenza. 4 Rimini. 5 Modena. 6 Bologna. 

7 Probably corrupt. 8 Reggio in Modena. 

B Between Parma and Modena, the Val di Montirone and Orte Ma 
grada. 10 Quaderna. ll Imola. u Faenza. 

I s Ancienf; Sapis. 14 Probably Pisatello, 
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Ariminum, like Ravenna, is an ancient colony of the Ombri, 
but both, of them have received also Roman colonies. Ari- 
minum has a port and a river 1 of the same name as itself. 
From Placentia to Ariminum there are 1300 stadia. About 
36 miles above Placentia, towards the boundaries of the king- 
dom of Cottius, is the city of Ticinum, 2 by which flows a river 3 
bearing the same name, which falls into the Po, while a little 
out of the route are Clastidium, 4 Derthon, 5 and Aquae- Stati- 
ellas. 6 But the direct route as far as Ocelum, 7 along the Po 
and the Doria Riparia, 8 is full of precipices, intersected by nu- 
merous other rivers, one of which is the Durance, 9 and is about 
1 60 miles long. Here commence the Alpine mountains and Kel- 
tica. 10 Near to the mountains above Luna is the city of Lucca. 
Some [of the people of this part of Italy] dwell in villages, 
nevertheless it is well populated, and furnishes the greater 
part of the military force, and of equites, of whom the senate 
is partly composed. Derthon is a considerable city, situated 
about half way on the road from Genoa to Placentia, which 
are distant 400 stadia from each other. Aquse-Statiellas is 
on the same route. That from Placentia to Ariminum we 
have already described, but the sail to Ravenna down the Po 
requires two days and nights. A 11 great part of Cispadaim 
likewise was covered by marshes, through which Hannibal 
passed with difficulty on his march into Tyrrhenia. 12 But 
Scaurus drained the plains by navigable canals from the Po 13 
to the country of the Parmesans. For the Trebia meeting 
the Po near Placentia, and having previously received many 
other rivers, is over-swollen near this place. I allude to the 
Scaurus 14 who also made the ^Emilian road through Pisa 
and Luna as far as Sabbatorum, and thence through Der- 
thon. There is another -ZEmilian road, which continues the 
Flaminian. For Marcus Lepidus and Caius Flaminius being 
colleagues in the consulship, and having vanquished the 
Ligurians, the one made the Via Flaminia from Rome across 

1 The Marecchia. 2 Pavia. 3 The Ticino. 

4 Castezzio. 5 Tortona. 6 Acqui, on the left bank of the Bormia. 
7 Ucello. 8 Aovpiac. 9 The ancient Druentia. 

10 Transalpine Gaul. " From here to the word Derthon the text 

appears to be corrupt. la Tuscany. 

13 Cluvier proposes to read " from Placentia to Parma;" he has been 
folio-wed throughout the passage by the French translators. 

14 M. JEiaihus Scaurus. 
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Tyrrhenia and Ombrica as far as the territory of Ariminum, 1 
the other, the road as far as Bononia, 2 and thence to Aquileia 3 
by the roots of the Alps, and encircling the marshes. The 
boundaries which separate from the rest of Italy this country, 
which we designate Citerior Keltica, 4 were marked by the 
Apennine mountains above Tyrrhenia and the river Esino, 5 
and afterwards by the Rubicon. 6 Both these rivers fall into 
the Adriatic. 

12. The fertility of this country is proved by its population, 
the size of its cities, and its wealth, in all of which the 
Romans of this country surpass the rest of Italy. The culti- 
vated land produces fruits in abundance and of every kind, 
and the woods contain such abundance of mast, that Rome is 
principally supplied from the swine fed there. Being well 
supplied with water, millet grows there in perfection. This 
affords the greatest security against famine, inasmuch as mil- 
let resists any inclemency of the atmosphere, and never fails, 
even when there is scarcity of other kinds of grain. Their 
pitch -works are amazing, and their casks give evidence of the 
abundance of wine : these are made of wood, and are larger 
than houses, and the great supply of pitch allows them to be 
sold cheap. The soft wool and by far the best is produced 
in the country round Mutina 7 and the river Panaro ; 8 while 
the coarse wool, which forms the main article of clothing 
amongst the slaves in Italy, is produced in Liguria and the 
country of the Syrnbri. There is a middling kind grown 
about Patavium, 9 of which the finer carpets, gausapi, 10 and 
every thing else of the same sort, whether with the wool on 

1 Strabo here falls into a mistake in attributing to C. Flaminius Nepos, 
who was consul in the year of Rome 567, 187 years before the Christian 
era, the construction of the Via Flaminia which led from the Portus 
Flumentana to the city of Ariminum. According to most Latin authors, 
this grand route was formed by C. Flaminius Nepos, censor in the year 
of Rome 534, and 220 years before the Christian era (the same who 
three years afterwards was slain at the battle of Thrasymenus). Livy, 
whose authority is certainly of great weight, speaking of the grand road 
made by C. Flaminius Nepos, consul in the year of Rome 567, states ex- 
pressly that it led from Bologna to Arezzo. Hist. lib. xxxix. 2. 

2 Bologna. 3 Maffei proposes to substitute Placeutia for Aquileia. 

4 Cisalpine Gaul. 

5 The ancient JSsis, now Esino, named also Fiumesino. 

8 Probably the Pisatello. 7 Modena. 8 The Scultanna of antiquity 
* Padua. 10 A kind of cassock with long hair. 
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one or on both sides, are made. The mines are not worked 
now so diligently, because not equally profitable with those of 
Transalpine Keltica and Iberia ; but formerly they must have 
been, since there were gold-diggings even in Vercelli, near 
to Ictimu^i, 1 both which villages are near to Placentia. 2 
Here we finish our description of the first part of Italy, a^d 
pass on to the second. 



CHAPTER II. 

1. IN the second place, we shall treat of that portion of Ligu- 
ria situated in the Apennines, between the Keltica 3 already 
described and Tyrrhenia. There is nothing worth mention- 
ing about it, except that the people dwell in villages, ploughing 
and digging the intractable land, or rather, as Posidonius ex- 
presses it, hewing the rocks. 

The third division contains the Tyrrhenians, who dwell 
next the former, and inhabit the plains extending to the 
Tiber, which river, as far as its outlet, washes the side towards 
the east, the opposite side being washed by the Tyrrhenian 
and Sardinian sea. The Tiber flows from the Apennines, and 
is swelled by many rivers ; it flows partly through Tyrrhenia, 
dividing it in the first instance from Ombrica, 4 afterwards 
from the Sabini and the Latini, who are situated next Rome 
as far as the sea-coast ; so that these countries are bounded 
in their breadth by the river [Tiber] and the Tyrrhenians, 
and in their length by each other. They extend upwards 
towards the Apennines which approach the Adriatic. The 
first 5 are the Ombrici, after these the Sabini, and finally the 
inhabitants of Latium. They all commence from the river. 
The country of the Latini extends on one side along the sea- 
coast from Ostia to the city of Sinuessa, on the other it 
is bounded by the land of the Sabini, (Ostia is the port of 
Rome, through which the Tiber passes in its course,) it 

1 Probably Victimolo. 2 Piacenza. 

3 Gallia Cispadana. 4 'Ofi/Spucr), now Ombria 

* Or nearest to the Adriatic. 
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extends in length as far as Campania and the Samnitic moun- 
tains. The country of the Sabini lies between the Latini 
and the Ombrici, it likewise extends to the Samnitic moun- 
tains, but approaches nearer to the Apennines inhabited by 
the Vestini, the Peligni, and the Mavsi. The Ombrici lie 
between the country of the Sabini and Tyrrhenia, but extend 
beyond the mountains as far as Ariminum, 1 and Ravenna. 
The Tyrrheni, commencing from their own sea and the Tiber, 
extend to the circular chain of mountains which stretches 
from Liguria to the Adriatic. We will now enter into a 
detailed account, commencing with these. 

2. The Tyrrheni have now received from the Romans the 
surname of Etrusei and Tusci. The Greeks thus named them 
from Tyrrhenus the son of Atys, as they say, who sent hither 
a colony from Lydia. Atys, who was one of the descendants 
of Hercules and Omphale, and had two sons, in a time of 
famine and scarcity determined by lot that Lydus should re- 
main in the country, but that Tyrrhenus, with the greater 
part of the people, should depart. Arriving here, he named 
the country after himself, Tyrrhenia, and founded twelve 
cities, having appointed as their governor Tarcon, from 
whom the city of Tarquinia [received its name], and who, on 
account of the sagacity which he had displayed from child- 
hood, was feigned to have been born with hoary hair. Placed 
originally under one authority, they became flourishing ; but 
it seems that in after-times, their confederation being broken 
up and each city separated, they yielded to the violence of 
the neighbouring tribes. Otherwise they would never have 
abandoned a fertile country for a life of piracy on the sea, 
roving from one ocean to another ; since, when united they 
were able not only to repel those who assailed them, but to 
act on the offensive, and undertake long campaigns. After 
the foundation of Rome, Demaratus arrived here, bringing 
with him people from Corinth. 2 He was received at Tar- 
quinia, where he had a son, named Lucumo, by a woman of 
that country. 3 Lucumo becoming the friend of Ancus Mar- 

1 Rimini. 

2 Larcher calculates that it was about the year of Rome 91, or 663 
years before the Christian era, that Demaratus, flying from the tyranny of 
Cypselus at Corinth, established himself in Tyrrhenia. 

3 Strabc here mentions only one son of Demaratcs, to whom he gives 
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cius, king of the Romans, succeeded him on the throne, and 
assumed the name of Lucius Tarquinius Priscus. Both he 
and his father did much for the embellishment of Tyrrhenia, 
the one by; means of the numerous artists who had followed 
him from their native country ; the other having the resources 
of Rome. 1 It is said that the triumphal costume of the con- 
suls, as well as that of the other magistrates, was introduced 
from the Tarquinii, with the fasces, axes, trumpets, sacrifices, 
divination, and music employed by the Romans in their 
public ceremonies. His son, the second Tarquin, named Su- 
perbus, who was driven from his throne, was the last king [of 
Rome]. Porsena, king of Clusium, 2 a city of Tyrrhenia, 
endeavoured to replace him on the throne by force of arms, 
but not being able he made peace 3 with the Romans, and 
departed in a friendly way, with honour and loaded with gifts. 
3. Such are the facts concerning the celebrity of the Tyr- 
rheni, to which may be added the exploits of the Caeretani, 4 
who defeated the Gralatas after they had taken Rome. Having 
attacked them as they were departing through the country of 
the Sabini, they took from them, much against their will, the 
ransom which the Romans had willingly paid to them ; besides 
this, they took under their protection those who fled to them 
out of Rome, the sacred fire and the priestesses of Vesta. 5 
The Romans, influenced by those who then misgoverned the 
city, seem not to have been properly mindful of this service ; 
for although they conferred on them the rights of citizenship, 
they did not enrol them amongst the citizens ; and further, 
they inscribed upon the same roll with the Casretani, others 
who did not enjoy as great privileges as they did. However, 

the name of Lucumo ; in this latter statement he is supported by Diony- 
sius Halicarnassus. Livy also mentions a young citizen of Clusium 
named Lucumo. But there is reason to believe that these three writers 
were deceived by the writers whom they followed. It seems to be in- 
contestable that Lucumo was the designation of the chief of each of the 
twelve cities of Etruria. 

1 Dionysius Halicarnassus relates that after a brisk war the cities oi 
Etruria submitted to Tarquinius Priscus, and that the Romans permitted 
him to accept this foreign royalty, and still hold the throne of Rome. 
No historian that we are aware of, with the exception of Strabo, men- 
tions the benefits received by Etruria from that prince. 

8 Chiusi. 3 B. c. 508. 

* The people of Cerveteri. 

' This is also related by Livy and Valerius Maximus. 
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amongst the Greeks this city was highly esteemed both for 
its bravery and rectitude of conduct ; for they refrained from 
piracy, with favourable opportunities for engaging in it, and 
dedicated at Delphi the treasure, as it was called, of the 
Agyllaai ; for their country was formerly named Agylla, though 
now Cserea. It is said to have been founded by Pelasgi from 
Thessaly. The Lydians, who had taken the name of Tyr- 
rheni, having engaged in war against the Agyllasi, one of them, 
approaching the wall, inquired the name of the city ; when 
one of the Thessalians from the wall, instead of answering the 
question, saluted him with ^atpe. 1 The Tyrrheni received this 
as an omen, and having taken the city they changed its name. 
This city, once so nourishing and celebrated, only preserves 
the traces [of its former greatness] ; the neighbouring hot 
springs, named Cseretana, 2 being more frequented than it, by 
the people attracted thither for the sake of their health. 

4. Almost every one is agreed that the Pelasgi were an ancient 
race spread throughout the whole of Greece, but especially in 
the country of the JEolians near to Thessaly. Ephorus, 
however, says that he considers they were originally Arca- 
dians, who had taken up a warlike mode of life ; and having 
persuaded many others to the same course, imparted their own 
name to the whole, and became famous both among the Greeks, 
and in every other country where they chanced to come. 
Homer informs us that there were colonies of them in Crete, 
for he makes Ulysses say to Penelope 

" Diverse their language is ; Achaians some, 
And some indigenous are ; Cydonians there, 
Crest-shaking Dorians, and Pelasgians dwell." 3 

And that portion of Thessaly between the outlets of the 
Peneius 4 and the Thermopylae, as far as the mountains of 
Pindus, is named Pelasgic Argos, the district having formerly 
belonged to the Pelasgi. The poet himself also gives to Do- 
donasan Jupiter, the epithet of Pelasgian : 

1 A Grecian, form of salutation, equivalent to our " good-morning." 

2 Cseri, according to Holstenius, the Bagni di Sasso, Cluvier con- 
sidered it Bagni di Stigliano. 

3 Odyssey xix. 175. And there is a different language of different men 
mixed together ; there are in it Achaians, and magnanimous Eteocretans, 
and Cydonians, and crest-shaking Dorians, and divine Pelasgians. 

* The Salambria, Costum. 
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" Pelasgian, Dodonaean Jove supreme." ' 

Many have likewise asserted that the nations of the Epirus 
are Pelasgic, because the dominions of the Pelasgi extended 
so far. And, as many of the heroes have been named Pelasgi, 
later writers have applied the same name to the nations over 
which they were the chiefs. Thus Lesbos 2 has been called 
Pelasgic, and Homer has called the people bordering on the 
Cilices in the Troad Pelasgic : 

" Hippothous from Larissa, for her soil 
Far-famed, the spear-expert Pelasgians brought." 3 

Ephorus, when he supposes that they were a tribe of Arca- 
dians, follows Hesiod, who says, 

" The sons born of the divine Lycaon, whom formerly Pelasgus begot." 
Likewise -3Eschylus in his Suppliants, or Danaids, makes their 
race to be of Argos near Mycenas. Ephorus likewise says that 
Peloponnesus was named Pelasgia ; and Euripides, in the 
Archelaus, says, 

" Danaus, who was the father of fifty daughters, having arrived in Argos* 
inhabited * the city of Inachus, and made a law that those who had before" 
borne the name of Pelasgiotse throughout Greece should be called Danai." 

Anticlides says, that they first colonized about Lemnos and 
Imbros, and that some of their number passed into Italy with 
Tyrrhenus, the son of Atys. And the writers on the Athenian 
Antiquities, 5 relate of the Pelasgi, that some of them came to 
Athens, where, on account of their wanderings, and their set- 
tling like birds in any place where they chanced to come, 
they were called by the Athenians Pelargi. G 

5. They say that the greatest length of Tyrrhenia, which is 
along the coast from Luna to Ostia, is about 2500 stadia ; and 
that its breadth in the direction of the mountains is less than 
half that number. Then from Luna to Pisa there are more than 
400 stadia ; from thence to Volaterraa 7 280 ; thence to Pop- 

1 Iliad xvi. 223. 2 Metelino. 

3 Iliad ii. 840, Hippothous led the tribes of the spear -skilled Pelasgians, 
of those who inhabited fertile Larissa. 

4 We have followed the example of the French translators in reading 
<t>KT)afv with all MSS. Groskurd and Kramer adopt the views of Xy- 
lander and Siebenkees in substituting ^KKTSV. 

5 Ol rriv 'ArQiSa aw/ypd^avrtc;. 'ArQlg was a title given, to their works 
by many authors who wrote on Athenian Antiquities, as Philochorus, An- 
drotion, Amelesagoras, Hellanicus, &c. 

Or Storks. 7 Volterra. 
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Ionium 270 ; and from Poplonium to Cossa 1 near 800, or as 
some say, 600. Polybius, however, says that there are not 2 in 
all 1330. 3 Of these Luna is a city and harbour ; it is named by 
the Greeks, the harbour and city of Selene. 4 The city is not 
large, but the harbour 5 is very fine and spacious, containing in 
itself numerous harbours, all of them deep near the shore ; it 
is in fact an arsenal worthy of a nation holding dominion for 
so long a time over so vast a sea. The harbour is surrounded 
by lofty mountains, 6 from whence you may view the sea 7 
and Sardinia, and a great part of the coast on either side. Here 
are quarries of marble, both white and marked with green, so 
numerous and large, as to furnish tablets and columns of one 
block ; and most of the material for the fine works, both in 
Rome and the other cities, is furnished from hence. The 
transport of the marble is easy, as the quarries lie near to the 
sea, and from the sea they are conveyed by the Tiber. Tyr- 
rlienia likewise supplies most of the straightest and longest 
planks for building, as they are brought direct from the 
mountains to the river. Between Luna and Pisa flows the 
Macra, 8 a division which many writers consider the true bound- 
ary of Tyrrhenia and Liguria. Pisa was founded by the 
Pisatas of the Peloponnesus, who went under Nestor to the 
expedition against Troy, but in their voyage home wandered 
out of their course, some to Metapontium, 9 others to the Pisatis ; 
they were, however, all called Pylians. The city lies between 
the two rivers Arno 10 and JEsar, 11 at their point of confluence ; 
the former of which, though very full, descends from Arretium 12 
not in one body, but divided into three ; the second flows 

1 Ruins near Ansedonia. 

2 Coray here reads ovv for OI>K. Kramer considers the passage corrupt. 

3 The French translation here gives 1460, and a note by Gosselin. 

4 SeXTJvjf, the moon. 5 The bay of Spezia. 

6 The mountains of Carrara. r The Mediterranean. 

8 Other writers mention a river Macra, but none of them, as it appears, 
a district in Italy bearing that name. Kramer supposes that Strabo wrote 
TToraniov, and not %wpiov, the reading of all MSS. 

9 Near the mouth of the river Basiento. 10 The ancient Arnus. 

11 Corresponding to the present Serchio, which discharges itself into the 
sea, and not into the Arno. The time when this change of direction took 

. place is not recorded, but traces of the ancient name and course of the 
river remain in the Osari, which, after flowing a short distance through a 
marshy district, falls into the sea between the Serchio and Arno. 

12 Arezzo. 
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down from the Apennines. Where they fall into one current, 
the shock between them is so great as to raise the water to 
that height, that people standing on either bank are not able 
to see each other ; so that necessarily the voyage up from 
the sea is difficult. This voyage is about 20 stadia. There 
is a tradition, that when these rivers first descended from the 
mountains they were impeded by the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict, lest falling together they should inundate the country ; 
however, they promised not to inundate it, and they have kept 
their word. This city appears to have been formerly nourish- 
ing, and at the present day it still maintains its name, on 
account of its fertility, its marble-quarries, and its wood for 
building ships, which formerly they employed to preserve 
themselves from danger by sea ; for they were more warlike 
than the Tyrrheni, and were constantly irritated by the Ligu- 
rians, troublesome neighbours, who dwelt on the coast. At 
the present day the wood is mostly employed for building 
houses in Rome, and in the country villas [of the Romans], 
which resemble in their gorgeousness Persian palaces. 

6. The country of the Volaterrani l is washed by the sea. 
Their city is situated in a deep hollow on the top of a high 
hill. The wall of the city is built round its summit, which is 
flat and precipitous on every side. From its base, the ascent 
upward is fifteen stadia, steep and difficult. Here certain 
of the Tyrrhenians and of those proscribed by Sulla, 2 took 
their stand, and having organized four bands, sustained a 
siege for two years, and at last secured articles of truce be- 
fore surrendering the place. Poplonium is situated on a lofty 
promontory, which projects into the sea, and forms a cher- 
sonesus. It likewise sustained a siege about the same time. This 
little place is now deserted, with the exception of the temples 
and a few houses ; the sea-port, which is situated at the root 
of the mountain, is better inhabited, having both a small har- 
bour and ship-sheds. This appears to me the only one of the 
ancient Tyrrhenian cities situated on the sea ; the reason 
being that this territory affords no harbours. The founders 
[of the cities] therefore either avoided the sea altogether, or 
threw up fortifications in order that they might not become 
the ready prey of those who might sail against them. On the 

1 Volterra. 2 Eighty- one years B. c. 
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summit [of the cape] there is a look-out for thunnies. 1 From 
this city there is an indistinct and distant view of Sardinia. 
Cyrnus, 2 however, is nearer, being distant from Sardinia about 
60 stadia. While JEthalia 3 is much nearer to the continent 
than either, being distant therefrom only 300 4 stadia, and the 
same number from Cyrnus. Poplonium is the best starting- 
place to any of the three mentioned islands. We ourselves ob- 
served them from the height of Poplonium, in which place 
we saw certain mines which had been abandoned, we also saw 
the craftsmen who work the iron brought from JEthalia ; for 
they cannot reduce it into bars in the furnaces on the island, 
and it is therefore transferred direct from the mines to the 
continent. There is another remarkable circumstance, that 
the exhausted mines of the island in course of time are again re- 
filled similarly to what they say takes place at the platamones b 
in Rhodes, the marble-quarries in Paros, and the salt-mines 
in India, mentioned by Clitarchus. Eratosthenes was. there- 
fore incorrect in saying that from the mainland you could 
neither see Cyrnus nor Sardinia ; and so was Artemidorus in 
his assertion, that both these places lay in the high sea at a 
distance of 1200 stadia. For whatever others might, I cer- 
tainly could never have seen them at such a distance, however 
carefully I had looked, particularly Cyrnus. .ZEthalia has a 
harbour named Argou's, 6 derived, as they say, from the [ship] 
Argo, Jason having sailed hither, seeking the abode of Circe 
as Medea wished to see that goddess ; and that from the sweat 
scraped off by the Argonauts and hardened, are formed the 
variegated pebbles now seen on the beach. 7 This and similar 
traditions prove what we before stated, that Homer did not 
invent them all himself, but, hearing the numerous current 
stories, he merely transferred the scenes to other localities 
and exaggerated the distances : as he makes Ulysses wander 

1 This was a regular business. A man was posted on a high place, from 
which he could see the shoals coming, and make a sign to the fishermen. 

2 Corsica. 3 The island of Elba. 

4 The French translation has 200 in text, while it states in a note that 
all manuscripts give 300, and continues to discuss the real distance at 
some length. Kramer says, in a note, that MS. Vatic. No. 482, has 200. 

5 Ii\aTafiwvag is here adopted is preference to any attempt at trans- 
lation. It is probable they were quarries of the cream-coloured limestone 
of the island. 8 Porto Ferrajo. 

7 Gosselin supposes that the crystals of iron, abundant in the island of 
Elba, are here alluded to 
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over the ocean, so does he narrate of Jason, as he too had 
been renowned for his travels : and the same he likewise re- 
lates of Menelaus. This is what we have to say of ^Ethalia. 

7. Cyrnus is called by the Romans Corsica ; it is poorly in- 
habited, being both rugged and in many parts entirely inac- 
cessible, so that the mountaineers, who live by plunder, are 
more savage than wild beasts. Whenever any Roman general 
invades the country, and, penetrating into the wilds, seizes a 
vast number of slaves, it is a marvel to behold in Rome how 
savage and bestial they appear. For they either scorn to live, 
or if they do live, aggravate their purchasers by their apathy and 
insensibility, causing them to regret the purchase-money, how- 
ever small. 1 We must remark, however, that some districts are 
habitable, and that there are some small cities, for instance 
Blesino, Charax, Eniconise, and Vapanes. 2 The chorogra- 
pher 3 says that the length of this island is 160 miles, its breadth 
70 ; that the length of Sardinia is 220, and its breadth 98. 
According to others, the perimeter of Cyrnus is said to be about 
1200 4 stadia, and of Sardinia 4000. A great portion of this 
latter is rugged and untranquil ; another large portion is fertile 
in every production, but particularly in wheat. There are many 
cities, some are considerable, as Caralis 5 and Sulchi. 6 There 
is however an evil, which must be set against the fertility of 
these places ; for during the summer the island is unhealthy, 
more particularly so in the most fertile districts ; in addition 
to this, it is often ravaged by the mountaineers, whom they 
call Diagesbes, 7 who formerly were named lolaenses. For it 
is said that lolaus 8 brought hither certain of the children of 
Hercules, and established himself amongst the barbarian pos- 

1 The testimony of Diodorus is just to the contrary. The Corsican slaves 
appear better fitted than any others for performing useful services ; their 
physical constitution being peculiarly adapted thereto. Diodor. Sic. 
1. v. 13. 

2 None of these names are found in Ptolemy's description of Corsica. 
Diodorus Siculus has names somewhat similar. 

3 It is uncertain to whom Strabo here alludes. The French translators 
are of opinion that he alludes to the chart of Agrippa. 

* The French translators read with their manuscript 1394, Tftpi rpia- 
XtXi'ove, K. r. A., about 3200. 

5 Cagliari. 

8 Cluvier is of opinion that the modern Palma di Solo corresponds to 
Sulchi. 7 Some manuscripts read Diagebres. 

8 The nephew of Hercules, being the son ol Iphiclus, his brother. 
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sessors of the island, who were Tyrrhenians. Afterwards the 
Phoenicians of Carthage became masters of the island, and, 
assisted by the inhabitants, carried on war against the Romans ;. 
but after the subversion of the Carthaginians, the Romans 
became masters of the whole. There are four nations of moun- 
taineers, the Parati, Sossinati, Balari, and the Aconites. These 
people dwell in caverns. Although they have some arable 
land, they neglect its cultivation, preferring rather to plunder 
what they find cultivated by others, whether on the island or 
on the continent, where they make descents, especially upon 
the Pisatge. The prefects sent [into Sardinia] sometimes resist 
them, but at other times leave them alone, since it would cost 
too dear to maintain an army always on foot in an unhealthy 
place : they have, however, recourse to the arts of stratagem, 
and taking advantage of the custom of the barbarians, who 
always hold a great festival for several days after returning 
from a plundering expedition, they then fall upon them, and 
capture many. There are rams here which, instead of wool, 
have hair resembling that of a goat ; they are called musmones, 
and the inhabitants make corselets of their hides. They like- 
wise arm themselves with a pelta and a small sword. 

8. Along the whole coast between Poplonium and Pisa these 
islands are clearly visible ; they are oblong, and all three, 
nearly parallel, 1 running towards the south and Libya. JEtha- 
lia is by far smaller than either of the other two. The 
chorographer says that the shortest passage from Libya to 
Sardinia is 300 2 miles. After Poplonium is the city of Cossee, 
situated at a short distance from the sea : there is at the head 
of the bay a high hill upon which it is built ; below it lies the 
port of Hercules, 3 and near to it a marsh formed by the sea. 4 
At the summit of the cape which commands the gulf is a look- 
out for thunnies ; for the thunny pursues his course along 
the coast, from the Atlantic Ocean as far as Sicily, in search 
not only of acorns, but also of the fish which furnishes the 
purple dye. As one sails along the coast from Cossae to Ostia 

1 That is, Corsica and Sardinia run in a line north and south, and Elba 
lies to one side ; the Trapd\\r]\oi ax^ov ai rpfig is an example showing 
how happily a circumstance may be expressed in Greek, while no amount 
of labour will adapt an English equivalent. 

2 The real distance, according to Gosselin, is 115 miles. 

3 Porto Ercole 4 The Stagno d'Orbitello. 
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there are the towns of Gravisci, 1 Pyrgi, 2 Alsium, 3 and Fre- 
gena. 4 [From Cossae] to G-ravisci is a distance of 300 stadia, 
and between them is the place named Regis- Villa. This is said 
to have been the royal residence of Maleos the Pelasgian ; they 
report that after he had reigned here for some time, he de- 
parted with his Pelasgians to Athens. These were of the 
same tribe as those who occupied Agylla. From Gravisci to 
Pyrgi is a little less than 180 stadia, and the sea-port town 
of the Ca^retani is 30 stadia farther. [Pyrgi] contains a tem- 
ple of Ilethyia 5 founded by the Pelasgi, and which was for- 
merly rich, but it was plundered by Dionysius the tyrant of 
the Sicilians, at the time 6 of his voyage to Cyrnus. 7 From 
Pyrgi to Ostia is 260 stadia ; between the two are Alsium 
and Fregena. Such is our account of the coast of Tyrrhenia. 
9. In the interior of the country, besides the cities already 
mentioned, there are Arretium, 8 Perusia, 9 Volsinii, 10 Sutrium j 11 
and in addition to these are numerous small cities, as Blera, 12 
Ferentinum, 13 Falerium, 14 Faliseum, 15 Nepita, 16 Statonia, 17 and 
many others ; some of which exist in their original state, others 
have been colonized by the Romans, or partially ruined by 
them in their wars, viz. those they frequently waged against 
the Veii 18 and the Fidense. 19 Some say that the inhabitants 
of Falerium are not Tyrrhenians, but Falisci, a distinct nation ; 
others state further, that the Falisci speak a language peculiar 
to themselves ; some again would make it JEquum-Faliscum on 

1 Situated in the marshy plain commanded by the heights of Corneto, 
between the Mignone and the Marta. 

2 This town stood on the site of the present S. Severa, at the mouth 
of the Rio-Castrica. 

3 The ancient Alsium occupied the site of the place now called Statua ; 
below it are the vestiges of the Portus Alsiensis, at the embouchure of the 
Rio-Cupino, a little to the east of Palo. * Torre Macarese. 

5 The Roman Lucina, in later times identical with Diana. 

6 About the year 384 before the Christian era. 7 Corsica. 

Arezzo. 9 Perugia. 10 Bolsena. n Sutri. 12 Bieda. 
13 The French translation understands this to be the modern Ferenti, 
near Viterbo. 14 Sta. Maria di Falari. 

15 Probably another name for Falerium. 16 Nepi. 

17 Castro, or Farnese, near Lake Mezzano. 

18 This ancient city was probably situated near the Isola Farnesia, 
about the place where Storta now stands. 

18 Fidense was situated on the left bank of the Tiber, near its confluence 
with the Anio, now the Teverone, 40 stadia from Rome. The ruins are 
near the villages Giubileo and Serpentina. 
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the Via Flaminia, lying between Ocricli J and Rome. Below 
Mount Soracte 2 is the city of Feronia, having the same name 
as a certain goddess of the country, highly reverenced by 
the surrounding people : here is her temple, in which a re- 
markable ceremony is performed, for those possessed by the 
divinity pass over a large bed of burning coal and ashes bare- 
foot, unhurt. A great concourse of people assemble to assist 
at the festival, which is celebrated yearly, and to see the 
said spectacle. Arretium, 3 near the mountains, is the most 
inland city : it is distant from Rome 1200 stadia : from 
Clusium 4 [to Rome] is 800 stadia. Near to these [two cities] 
is Perusia. 5 The large and numerous lakes add to the fertility 
of this country, 6 they are navigable, and stocked with fish and 
aquatic birds. Large quantities of typha, 7 papyrus, and 
anthela 8 are transported to Rome, up the rivers which flow 
from these lakes to the Tiber. Among these are the lake 
Ciminius, 9 and those near the Yolsinii, 10 and Clusium, 11 and 
Sabatus, 12 which is nearest to Rome and the sea, and the far- 
thest Trasumennus, 13 near Arretium. Along this is the pass by 
which armies can proceed from [Cisalpine] Keltica into Tyr- 
rhenia ; this is the one followed by Hannibal. There are two ; 
the other leads towards Ariminum across Ombrica, and is 
preferable as the mountains are considerably lower ; how- 
ever, as this was carefully guarded, Hannibal was com- 
pelled to take the more difficult, which he succeeded in 
forcing after having vanquished Flaminius in a decisive en- 
gagement. There are likewise in Tyrrhenia numerous hot 
springs, which on account of their proximity to Rome, are 
not less frequented than those of Baiae, which are the most 
famous of all. 

10. Ombrica lies along the eastern boundary of Tyrrhenia, 
and commencing from the Apennines, or rather beyond those 
mountains, [extends] as far as the Adriatic. For com- 

I Hodie Otricoli : the ancient town was situated nearer the Tiber than 
the modern. 2 Monte di S. Silvestro. 

3 Arezzo. * Chiusi. 5 Perugia. 6 Tyrrhenia. 

7 An aquatic plant, perhaps the Typha of Linnaeus, used in making 
lamp-wicks, and for other purposes to which tow \vas applied. 

8 The downy substance growing on the flowering reed. 

9 The Lago di Vico or di Ronciglione. 10 Lago di Bolsena. 

II Now only marshes. 12 Lago di Bracciano. 

u All MSS. are corrupt at this word. It is now called Lago di Perugia 
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mencing from Ravenna, the Ombrici inhabit the neighbouring 
country together with the cities of Sarsina, Ariminum, 1 Sena, 2 
+ and Marinum. f 3 To their country likewise belongs the river 
Esino, 4 Mount Cingulum, [the city of] Sentinum, 5 the river 
JMetaurus, and the Fanum Fortune ; 6 for about these parts 
are the boundaries which separate ancient Italy and [Cisalpine] 
Keltica on the side next the Adriatic, although the boundary 
has frequently been changed by the chief men of the state. First 
theymadetheEsinotheboundary; afterwards theriver Rubicon : 
the Esino being between Ancona and Sena, and the Rubicon 
between Ariminum and Ravenna, both of them falling into the 
Adriatic. At the present day, however, since Italy compre- 
hends the whole country as far as the Alps, we need take no 
further notice of these limits. All allow that Ombrica 7 extends 
as far as Ravenna, as the inhabitants are Ombrici. From 
Ravenna to Ariminum they say is about 300 stadia. Going 
from Ariminum to Rome by the Via Flaminia, the whole 
journey lies through Ombrica as far as the city of Ocricli 8 
and the Tiber, a distance of 1350 stadia. This, consequently, 
is the length [of Ombrica] ; its breadth varies. The cities of 
considerable magnitude situated on this side the Apennines 
along the Via Flaminia, are Ocricli on the Tiber, Laroloni, 9 
and Narnia, 10 through which the Nera 11 flows. This river dis- 
charges itself into the Tiber a little above Ocricli ; it is not 
navigable for large vessels. After these are Carsuli and 
Mevania, 12 past which latter the Teneas 13 flows, by which river 
the merchandise of the plain is transported in small vessels to 
the Tiber. There are also other cities well populated, rather 
on account of the route along which they lie, than for their 
political importance. Such are Forum Flaminium, 14 Nuceria 15 
where wooden vases are manufactured, and Forum Sempro- 
nium. 16 Going from, Ocricli to Ariminum, on the right of the 

1 Rimini. 2 Sinigaglia. 

3 Apparently an interpolation ; vide Kramer's edition, vol. i. p. 358, n. 

4 The Msis. * Sentina. 6 Fa.no. ? Umbria. 8 Otricoli. 

9 No such city as this is mentioned in any other writer ; the -word as 
it now stands is evidently corrupt. 

10 Narni. " The ancient Nar. 12 Bevagna. 

13 Mevania stood at the junction of the Tinia (now Timia) and the 
Topino. 

14 Forfiamma, or Ponte-Centesimo, or the village of Vescia, 
14 Nocera Camellaria. 1S Fossembruno. 

VOL. 1. Z 1 
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way are Interamna, 1 Spoletium, 2 Asisium, 3 and Camerta, 
situated in the mountains which bound Picenum. On the 
other side 4 are Ameria, 5 Tuder, 6 a well-fortified city, Hispel- 
lum, 7 and Iguvium, 8 near to the passes of the mountain. The 
whole of this country is fertile, but rather too mountainous, 
and producing more rye 9 than wheat for the food of the in- 
habitants. The next district, Sabina, is mountainous, and 
borders on Tyrrhenia in like manner. The parts of Latium 
which border on these districts and the Apennines are very 
rugged. These two nations 10 commence from the Tiber and 
Tyrrhenia, and extend as far as the Apennines which advance 
obliquely towards the Adriatic : Ombrica extends, as we have 
said, beyond as far as the sea. We have now sufficiently 
described the Ornbrici. 



CHAPTER III. 

1. THE Sabini occupy a narrow country, its length from the 
Tiber and the small city of Nomentum 11 to the Vestini being 
1000 stadia. They have but few cities, and these have suffer- 
ed severely in their continual wars [with the Romans]. Such 
are Amiternum 12 and Reate, 13 which is near to the village of 
Interocrea u and the cold waters at Cotylise, which are taken by 
patients, both as drink and as baths, for the cure of various 
maladies. The rocks of Foruli, 15 likewise, belong to the Sa- 
bini ; fitted rather for rebellion than peaceable habitation. 
Cures is now a small village, although formerly a famous city : 
whence came Titus Tatius and Numa Pompilius, kings of 
Rome. From this place is derived the name of Quirites, which 
the orators give to the Romans when they address the 
people. Trebula, 16 Ere turn, 17 and other similar places, must 

I Terni. 2 Spoleto. * Between Spoleto and Camerino. 

* The left side of the Via Flaminia. s Amelia. 6 Todi. 7 Hispello. 
8 Eugubbio, or Gubbio, where the celebrated inscriptions were found 
in 1440. 9 Ztid. I0 Sabina and Latium. 

II Probably Lamentana Vecchia. 

17 Groskurd considers this to be Amatrice. l3 Rieti. 

14 Interdoco, between Rieti and Aquila. 

15 Civita Tommassa, or rather Forcella. 

18 Monte Leone della Sabina. 17 Chaupy considers this to Le Bimaae. 
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be looked upon rather as villages than cities. The whole land 
[of Sabina] is singularly fertile in olive-trees and vines, it 
produces also many acorns, and besides has excellent cattle : 
the mules bred at .Reate 1 are much celebrated. In one 
word, the whole of Italy is rich both in cattle and vegetable 
productions j although certain articles may be finer in some 
districts than in others. The race of the Sabini is extremely 
ancient, they are Autochthones. The Picentini and Samnitte 
descend from them, as do the Leucani from these latter, and 
the Bruttii again from these. A proof of their antiquity may 
be found in the bravery and valour which they have main- 
tained till the present time. Fabius, 2 the historian, says that 
the Romans first knew what wealth was when they became 
masters of this nation. The Via Salaria, which however does 
not extend far, runs through their country : the Via Nomen- 
tana, which commences likewise at the Porta Collina, falls 
in with the Via Salaria near to Eretum, a village of Sabina 
lying above the Tiber. 

2. Beyond Sabina is Latium, wherein the city of Rome is 
situated. It comprises many places which formed no part of 
ancient Latium. For the JEqui, the Volsci, the Hernici, the 
aborigines around Rome, the Rutuli who possessed ancient 
Ardea, and many other nations, some larger, some smaller, 
formed so many separate states around Rome, when that city 
was first built. Some of these nations, who dwelt in villages, 
were governed by their own laws, and subjected to no com- 
mon tribe. They say 3 that JEneas, with his father Anchises 
and his child Ascanius, arrived at Laurentum, 4 near to Ostia 
and the bank of the Tiber, where he built a city about 24 
stadia above the sea. That Latinus, the king of the abor- 
igines who then dwelt on the site where Rome now stands, 
employed his forces to aid JEneas against the neighbouring 
Rutuli who inhabited Ardea, (now from Ardea to Rome is a 
distance of 160 stadia,) and having gained a victory, he built 
near to the spot a city, to which he gave the name of his 
daughter Lavinia. However, in a second battle, commenced 
by the Rutuli, Latinus fell, and JEneas, being conqueror, sue- 

# 

1 Rieti. 2 He flourished about 216 years before the Christian era. 
> 3 Gosselin calls our attention to the difference between Strabo's rela- 
tion of these occurrences, and the events as commonly recounted by the 
Greek and Latin authors. 4 Near the spot now called Paterno. 

z 2 
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ceeded this prince on the throne, and conferred on his subjects 
the name of Latini. After the death both of himself and his 
father, Ascanius founded Alba, 1 on Mount Albanus, 2 situated 
about the same distance from Rome as Ardea. Here the 
Romans and Latini conjointly offer sacrifice to Jupiter. The 
magistracy all assemble, and during the period of the solem- 
nity the government of the city is intrusted to some dis- 
tinguished youth. The facts related of Amulius and his 
brother Numitor, some of which are fictitious, while others 
approach nearer the truth, occurred four hundred years later., 
These two brothers, who were descended from Ascanius, suc- 
ceeded conjointly to the government of Alba, which extended 
as far as the Tiber. However, Amulius the younger, having 
expelled the elder, governed [alone]. Numitor had a son and 
a daughter ; the former Amulius treacherously murdered in 
the chase ; the latter, that she might remain childless, he made 
a priestess of Vesta, thus imposing virginity upon her. This 
[daughter] they name Rhea Silvia. Afterwards he discovered 
that she was pregnant, and when she had given birth to 
twins, he, out of respect to his brother, placed her in confine- 
ment, instead of putting her to death, and exposed the boys 
by the Tiber according to a national usage. According to 
the mythology, Mars was the father of these children, and 
when they were exposed they were discovered and suckled 
by a she- wolf. Faustulus, one of the swine-herds of the place, 
took and reared them up, and named one Romulus, the other 
Remus. (We must understand that Faustulus, who took them 
up and nourished them, was an influential man, and a subject 
of Amulius.) Having arrived at man's estate, they waged 
war upon Amulius and his sons ; and having slain them, 
restored the government to Numitor. They then returned 
home and founded Rome, in a locality selected rather through 
necessity than choice, as the site was neither fortified by 
nature, nor sufficiently large for a city of importance. In 
addition to this, the neighbourhood supplied no inhabitants ; 
for those who dwelt around, even though touching the very 
walls of the newly founded city, kept to themselves, and 

1 Cluvier placed the ancient Alba on the east shore of Lake Albano, 
about Palazzuolo. Holstenius thinks that it was on the southern shore 
in the locality of Villa-Domitiana. The Abbe de Chaupy places it 
farther to the east of Monte Albano. * Monte Albano. 
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would have nothing at all to do with the Albani. Collatia, 
Antemnae, Fidenae, Labicum, 1 and similar places are here 
alluded to, which then were small cities, but are now villages 
possessed by private individuals ; they are distant from Rome 
30 or 40 2 stadia, or rather more. Between the fifth and sixth 
mile-stone which marks the distance from Rome there is a 
place named Festi ; this they say was at that time the limit 
of the Roman territory, and at the present day, both here and 
in numerous other places which they consider to have been 
boundaries, the priests offer the sacrifice denominated Am- 
barvia. 3 They say that, at the time of the foundation [of the 

1 The sites of these places are much disputed. 

2 Kramer considers this 40 an interpolation. 

3 Usually Ambarvalia, sacrifices performed by the Fratres Arvales, 
who formed " a college or company of twelve in number, and were so call- 
ed, according to Varro, from oifering public sacrifices for the fertility of the 
fields. That they -were of extreme antiquity is proved by the legend 
which refers their institution to Romulus ; of whom it is said, that when 
his nurse, Acca Laurentia, lost one of her twelve sons, he allowed himself 
to be adopted by her in his place, and called himself and the remaining 
eleven Fratres Arvales. (Cell. vi. 7.) We also find a college called 
the Sodales Titii, and as the latter were confessedly of Sabine origin, and 
instituted for the purpose of keeping up the Sabine religious rites, (Tac. 
Ann. i. 53,) there is some reason for the supposition of Niebuhr, that 
these colleges corresponded one to the other the Fratres Arvales being 
connected with the Latin, and the Sodales Titii with the Sabine element of 
the Roman state ; just as there were two colleges of the Luperci, the 
Fabii and the Quinctilii, the former of whom seem to have belonged to 
the Sabines. 

The office of the Fratres Arvales was for life, and was not taken away 
even from an exile or captive. They wore, as a badge of office, a chaplet 
of ears of corn fastened on their heads with a white band. The number 
given on inscriptions varies, but it is never more than nine ; though, ac- 
cording to the legend and general belief, it amounted to twelve. One of 
their annual duties was to celebrate a three days' festival in honour of 
Dea Dia, supposed to be Ceres. .... Of this the master of the college, 
appointed annually, gave public notice from the temple of Concord on the 
Capitol. On the first and last of these days, the college met at the house 
of their president, to make offerings to the Dea Dia ; on the second day 
they assembled in the grove of the same goddess, about five miles south 
of Rome, and there offered sacrifices for the fertility of the earth. An 
account of the different ceremonies of this festival is preserved in an 
inscription, which was written in the first year of the emperor Helioga- 
balus, (A. D. 218,) who was elected a member of the college under the 
name of M. Aurelius Antoninus Pius Felix. The same inscription con- 
tains a hymn, which appears to have been sung at the festival from the 
most ancient times. 

Besides this festival of the Dea Dia, the Fratres Arvales were 
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city], a dispute arose in which Remus lost his life. The city 
being built, Romulus assembled men from every quarter, and 
instituted for an asylum a grove between the citadel and the 
Capitol, to which whoever fled from the neighbouring states, 
he proclaimed as Roman citizens. Not having wives for these 
men, he appointed a horse-race in honour of Neptune, which 
is celebrated to this day. Numbers [of spectators] having 
assembled, particularly of the Sabini, he commanded that 
each of those who were in want of a wife, should carry off 
one of the assembled maidens. Titus Tatius, king of the 
Quirites, took up arms to avenge the insult, but made peace 
with Romulus on condition that their kingdoms should be 
united, and that they should divide the sovereignty between 

on various occasions under the emperors to make vows and offer up 
thanksgivings, an enumeration of which is given in Forcellini. Strabo 
indeed informs us that, in the reign of Tiberius, these priests performed 
sacrifices called the Ambarvalia at various places on the borders of the 
Ager Roraanus, or original territory of Rome ; and amongst others, at 
Festi. There is no boldness in supposing that this was a custom handed 
down from time immemorial ; and, moreover, that it was a duty of this 
priesthood to invoke a blessing upon the whole territory of Rome. It is 
proved by inscriptions that this college existed till the reign of the em- 
peror Gordian, or A. D. 325, and it is probable that it wag not abolished 
till A. D. 400, together with the other colleges of the pagan priesthoods. 

The private Ambarvalia were certainly of a different nature to those 
mentioned by Strabo, and were so called from the victim hostia Ambar- 
valis that was slain on the occasion, being led three times round the 
corn-fields, before the sickle was put to the corn. This victim was ac- 
companied by a crowd of merry-makers, (chorus et socii,) the reapers and 
farm -servants, dancing and singing, as they marched along, the praises of 
Ceres, and praying for her favour and presence while they offered her the 
libations of milk, honey, and wine. (Virg. Georg. i. 338.) This cere- 
mony was also called a lustratio, (Virg. Ed. v. 83,) or purification ; and 
for a beautiful description of the holiday, and the prayers and vows made 
on the occasion, the reader is referred to Tibullus (ii. 1). It is perhaps 
worth while to remark that Polybius (iv. 21, 9) uses language almost 
applicable to the Roman Ambarvalia in speaking of the Mantineians, 
who, he says, (specifying the occasion,) made a purification, and carried 
victims round the city and all the country. 

There is, however, a still greater resemblance to the rites we have been 
describing, in the ceremonies of the Rogation or gang-week of the Latin 
church. These consisted of processions through 'the fields, accompanied 
with prayers (rogationes) for a blessing on the fruits of tbf> eh^tii, and 
were continued during three days in Whitsun-week. Tho c'istora was 
abolished at the Reformation in consequence of its abuses, sai thsperiiiti- 
bulation of the parish boundaries substituted in its pi&ce. C *"*<** iiooker, 
Eccl. Pol. v. 61, 2; Whbatioy, Com. Pray, v 20. Boim'b 
Library edition.) 
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them. Tatius, however, was treacherously assassinated in 
Lavinium, upon which Romulus, with the consent of the 
Quirites, reigned alone. After him Numa Pompilius, formerly 
a subject of Tatius, assumed the government, by the general 
desire of the people. Such is the most authentic account of 
the foundation of Rome. 

3. However, there also exists another more ancient and 
mythical account, to the effect that Rome was an Arcadian 
colony planted by Evander. He entertained Hercules when 
driving the oxen of Geryon, and being informed by his 
mother Nicostrata, (who was skilled in the art of prophecy,) 
that when Hercules should have completed his labours it was 
fore-ordained that he should be enrolled amongst the gods ; 
he informed him of the matter, consecrated to him a grove, 
and offered sacrifice to him after the Grecian mode ; a sacri- 
fice which is continued in honour of Hercules to this day. 
The Roman historian Coslius is of opinion that this is a proof 
that Rome is a Grecian colony, the sacrifice to Hercules after 
the Grecian mode having been brought over from their father- 
land. The Romans also worship the mother of Evander 
under the name of Carmentis, 1 considering her one of the 
nymphs. 

4. Thus then the Latini originally were few in number, 
and for the most part under no subjection to the Romans ; 
but afterwards, being struck by the valour of Romulus and 
the kings who succeeded him, they all submitted. But the 
JEqui, 2 the Volsci, the Hernici ; and before them the Rutuli, 
the aborigines, the Rhseci, together with certain of the 

1 The Camense, says Dr. Smith, were prophetic nymphs, and belonged to 
the religion of ancient Italy, although later traditions represent them as 
having been introduced into Italy from Arcadia. Two of the Camenae 
were Antevorta and Postvorta ; the third was Carmenta or Carmentis, 
a prophetic and healing divinity, who had a temple at the foot of the 
Capitoline hill, and altars near the Porta Carmentalis. The traditions 
which assigned a Greek origin to her worship at Rome, state that her 
original name was Nicostrata, and that she was called Carmentis from her 
prophetic powers. (Serv. ad 2En. viii. 51, 336; Dionys. i. 15,32.) 
According to these traditions, she was the mother of Evander, the Arca- 
dian, by Hermes; and after having endeavoured to persuade her son to 
kill Hermes, she fled with him to Italy, where she gave oracles to the 
people and to Hercules. She was put to death by her son at the age of 
110 years, and then obtained divine honours. Dionys. i. 31, &c. 

* This name is written in Strabo sometimes AIKOI, sometimes A'KOVOI 
the Latin writers also named them differently, jEqui, J2cani, Mqaicoli, &c. 
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Argyrusci and the Preferni, 1 being subdued, the-. 'wLole of 
their different countries were included unier the name of 
Latiuin. To the Volsci pertained the Pomentiafi plain, 
bordering on the territory of the Latini, and the city of 
Apiola, levelled to the ground 2 by Tarquinius Priscurf. The 
JEqui principally were neighbours to the Quirites, whose 
cities Tarquinius Priscus likewise devastated. His son took 
Suessa, 3 the metropolis of the Volsci. The Hernici dwelt 
near to Lanuvium, Alba, and to Rome itself; neither were 
Aricia, 4 the Tellenaa, and Antium 5 at any great distance. 
The Albani were at first friendly with the Romans, speaking 
as they did the same language, and being likewise of the 
Latin stock ; and though they were under separate govern- 
ments, this did not prevent them from marrying together, 
nor from performing in common the sacred ceremonies at 
Alba, and other civil rites. In after-time, however, war 
having sprung up, Alba was entirely destroyed with the ex- 
ception of the temple, and the Albani were declared citizens 
of Rome. Of the other surrounding cities, those which 
resisted were either destroyed or enfeebled, while others, 
which were friendly to the Romans, flourished. At the pre- 
sent day the coast from Ostia to the city of Sinuessa 6 is 
denominated the Latin coast ; formerly the country thus 
designated extended only so far as Circseum. 7 The interior 
also [of Latium] was formerly small ; but it afterwards ex- 
tended to Campania, the Samnitae, the Peligni, 8 and other 
nations dwelling around the Apennines. 

5. The whole [of Latium] is fertile, and abounding in 
every production, with the exception of a few districts along 
the coast, which are marshy and unhealthy ; such as the 
country of Ardea, the lands between Antium and Lanuvium 
as far as Pometia, and certain of the districts of Setia, 9 
Terracina, and Circaeum. Some parts may also be too moun- 

1 Privernates of Pliny ; the chief city is now called Piperno. 

2 604 years B. c. 

3 Suessa surnamed Pometia, to distinguish it from Suessa Aurunca, is 
here alluded to. Its exact position does not appear to be known. 

4 La Riccia. 5 Capo d' Anzo. 6 Monte Dragone. 

7 Monte Circello. 

8 According to Cluvier, Strabo was mistaken in making Latium extend 
to the country of the Peligni, as these latter were always separated from 
Latium by the Marsi. Sezza. 
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tainous and rocky; but even these are not absolutely idle 
and useless, since they furnish abundant pasturage, wood, 
and the peculiar productions of the marsh and rock ; while 
Caecubum, which is entirely marshy, nourishes a vine, the 
dendritis, 1 which produces the most excellent wine. Of the 
maritime cities of Latium, one is Ostia. This city has no port, 
owing to the accumulation of the alluvial deposit brought 
down by the Tiber, which is swelled by numerous rivers ; 
vessels therefore bring to anchor further out, but not without 
danger; however, gain overcomes every thing, for there is 
an abundance of lighters in readiness to freight and un- 
freight the larger ships, before they approach the mouth of 
the river, and thus enable them to perform their voyage 
speedily. Being lightened of a part of their cargo, they enter 
the river and sail up to Rome, a distance of about 190 stadia* 
Such is the city of Ostia, founded by Ancus Martius. Next 
in order comes Antium, which city is likewise destitute of 
any port ; it is situated on rocks, and about 260 stadia distant 
from Ostia. At the present day it is devoted to the leisure 
and recreation of statesmen from their political duties, when- 
ever they can find time, and is in consequence covered with 
sumptuous mansions suited to such rusticating. The in- 
habitants of Antium had formerly a marine, and even after 
they were under subjection to the Romans, took part with the 
Tyrrhenian pirates. Of this, first, Alexander sent to com- 
plain ; after him Demetrius, having taken many of these 
pirates, sent them to the Romans, saying that he would sur- 
render them their persons on account of their affinity to the 
Greeks, and remarking at the same time, that it seemed to 
him a great impropriety, that those who held sway over the 
whole of Italy should send out pirates, and that they who had 
consecrated in their forum a temple to the honour of the 
Dioscuri, 2 whom all denominated the Saviours, should like- 
wise send to commit acts of piracy on Greece, which was the 
father-land of those divinities. Hereupon the Romans put a 
stop to this occupation [piracy]. Between these two cities 
is Lavinium, which contains a temple of Venus common to all 
the Latini, the care of which is intrusted to the priests of 

1 The vine to which the term arhustive or hautain is applied, which 
the French translators explain as a vine trained from the foot of a tree. 
8 Castor and Pollux. 
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Ardea. Aftei this is Laurentum ; l and above these lies Ardea, 
a colony of the Rutuli, 70 stadia from the sea; near to it 
is another temple of Venus, where all the Latini hold a public 
festival. These regions have been ravaged by the Samnitae, 
and only the traces of the cities left ; but even these are re- 
verenced on account of the arrival of ^Eneas here, and of the 
religious rites which they say were bequeathed from those 
times. 

6. At 290 stadia from Antium is Mount Circeeum, insu- 
lated by the sea and marshes. They say that it contains 
numerous roots, but this perhaps is only to harmonize with 
the myth relating to Circe. It has a small city, together with 
a temple to Circe and an altar to Minerva ; they likewise say 
that a cup is shown which belonged to Ulysses. Between 
[Antium and Circasum] is the river Stura, 2 which has a 
station for ships : the rest of he coast is exposed to the south- 
west wind, 3 with the exception of this small harbour of Cir- 
cseum. 4 Above this, in the interior, is the Pomentine plain : 
the region next to this was formerly inhabited by the Ausoni- 
ans, who likewise possessed Campania : next after these the 
Osci, who also held part of Campania ; now, however, as we 
have remarked, the whole, as far as Sinuessa, belongs to the 
Latini. A peculiar fate has attended the Osci and Ausonians ; 
for although the Osci have ceased to exist as a distinct tribe, 
their dialect is extant among the Romans, dramatic and 
burlesque pieces composed in it being still represented at 
certain games which were instituted in ancient times. And 
as for the Ausonians, although they never have dwelt by the sea 
of Sicily, 5 it is named the Ausonian Sea. At 100 stadia 
from Circasum is Tarracina, formerly named Trachina, 6 on 
account of its ruggedness ; before it is a great marsh, formed by 
two rivers, the larger of which is called the Aufidus. 7 This is 
the first place where the Via Appia approaches the sea. This 



1 Near Paterno. 2 Storas, the Astura of Pliny. 3 Libs. 

4 Eodie, the Porto di Paula, connected with the Lake of S. Maria. 

5 This does not appear to be in accordance with the statement of 
Dionysius Halicarnassus and Pliny, that the Ausonians anciently pos- 
sessed the whole coast, from the Strait of Messina to the entrance of the 
Adriatic. 

8 Or mountainous. 

7 We should doubtless here read the Ufens, the modern Ufente. 
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road is paved from Rome to Brundusiuro, 1 and has great 
traffic. Of the maritime cities, these alone are situated on 
it ; Tarracina, beyond it Formiae, 2 Minturnge, 3 Sinuessa, 4 and 
towards its extremity Tarentum and Brundusium. Near to 
Tarracina, advancing in the direction of Rome, a canal runs 
by the side of the Via Appia, which is supplied at intervals 
by water from the marshes and rivers. Travellers generally 
sail up it by night, embarking in the evening, and landing in 
the morning to travel the rest of their journey by the way : 
however, during the day the passage boat is towed by mules. 5 
Beyond is Formise, founded by the Lacedaemonians, and 
formerly called Hormise, on account of its excellent port. Be- 
tween these [two cities], 6 is a gulf which they have named 
Caiata, 7 in fact all gulfs are called by the Lacedaemonians 
Caietas : some, however, say that the gulf received this appella- 
tion from [Caieta], the nurse of JEneas. From Tarracina 
to the promontory of Caiata is a length of 100 stadia. Here 8 
are opened vast caverns, which contain large and sumptuous 
mansions. From hence to Formioe is a distance of 40 stadia, 
Between this city and Sinuessa, at a distance of about 80 
stadia from each, is Minturnse. The river Liris, 9 formerly 
named the Clanis, flows through it. It descends from the 
Apennines, passes through the country of the Vescini, 10 and 
by the village of Fregellee, (formerly a famous city,) and so 
into a sacred grove situated below the city, and held in great 
veneration by the people of Minturnae. There are two islands, 
named Pandataria and Pontia, 11 lying in the high sea, and 
clearly discernible from the caverns. Although small, they 
are well inhabited, are not at any great distance from each 
other, and at 250 stadia from the mainland. Csecubum is 
situated on the gulf of Caiata, and next to it Fundi, a city 
on thti Via Appia. All these places produce excellent wines ; 
but those of Csecubum, Fundi, and Setia 12 are most in repute, 
pnd so are theFalernian, Alban, 13 and Statanian wines. Sinuessa 
is situated in a gulf from which it takes its name, sinus signify- 

1 Bptvrsffiov, now Brindes. 3 Mola di Gaeta. 

* The ruins of this town are extant on either bank of the Garigliano, 
the ancient Liris. 4 Eocca di Monte Dragone. 

. s Compare Horace, Satir. 1. i. sat. 5. 6 Tarracina and Formise. 

7 Gaeta. 8 At Sperlunga. 9 The Garigliano. 

10 Vestini, MSS. " Ponza. 

13 Sezza. The French translators think this should be Yescia. 1S Albano. 
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ing [in Latin] a gulf. Near to it are some fine hot-baths, 
good for the cure of various maladies. Such are the mari- 
time cities of Latium. 

7. In the interior, the first city above Ostia is Rome ; it is 
the only city built on the Tiber. It has been remarked above, 
that its position was fixed, not by choice, but necessity ; to 
this must be added, that those who afterwards enlarged it, 
were not at liberty to select a better site, being prevented by 
what was already built. The first [kings] fortified the 
Capitol, the Palatium, and the Collis Quirinalis, which was so 
easy of access, that when Titus Tatius came to avenge the 
rape of the [Sabine] virgins, he took it on the first assault. 
Ancus Marcius, who added Mount Cselius and the Aventine 
Mount with the intermediate plain, separated as these places 
were both from each other and from what had been formerly 
fortified, was compelled to do this of necessity ; since he did 
not consider it proper to leave outside his walls, heights so 
well protected by nature, to whomsoever might have a mind 
to fortify themselves upon them, while at the same time he 
was not capable of enclosing the whole as far as Mount Quiri- 
nus. Servius perceived this defect, and added the Esquiline 
and Viminal hills. As these were both of easy access from 
without, a deep trench was dug outside them and the earth 
thrown up on the inside, thus forming a terrace of 6 stadia 
in length along the inner side of the trench. This terrace he 
surmounted with a wall flanked with towers, and extending 
from the Colline l to the Esquiline gate. Midway along the 
terrace is a third gate, named after the Viminal hill. Such is 
the Roman rampart, which seems to stand in need of other 
ramparts itself. But it seems to me that the first [founders] 
were of opinion, both in regard to themselves and their suc- 
cessors, that Romans had to depend not on fortifications, but 
on arms and their individual valour, both for safety and 
for wealth, and that walls were not a defence to men, but men 
were a defence to walls. At the period of its commencement, 
when the large and fertile districts surrounding the city be- 
longed to others, and while it lay easily open to assault, there 
was nothing in its position which could be looked upon as 
favourable; but when by valour and labour these districts 
became its own, there succeeded a tide of prosperity surpass- 
1 Called also the Quirinal, and often Salara, according to Ovid. 
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ing the advantages of every other place. Thus, notwith- 
standing the prodigious increase of the city, there has been 
plenty of food, and also of wood and stone for ceaseless build- 
ing, rendered necessary by the falling down of houses, and 
on account of conflagrations, and of the sales, which seem never 
to cease. These sales are a kind of voluntary falling down of 
houses, each owner knocking down and rebuilding one part or 
another, according to his individual taste. For these purposes 
the numerous quarries, the forests, and the rivers which con- 
vey the materials, offer wonderful facilities. Of these rivers, 
the first is the Teverone, 1 which flows from Alba, a city of 
the Latins near to the country of the Marsi, and from thence 
through the plain below this [city], till it unites with the 
Tiber. After this come the Nera 2 and the Timia, 3 which 
passing through Ombrica fall into the Tiber, and the Chiana, 4 
which flows through Tyrrhenia and the territory of Clusiurn. 5 
Augustus Cassar endeavoured to avert from the city damages 
of the kind alluded to, and instituted a company of freedmen, 
who should be ready to lend their assistance in cases of con- 
flagration ; 6 whilst, as a preventive against the falling of houses, 
he decreed that all new buildings should not be carried so 
high as formerly, and that those erected along the public 
ways should not exceed seventy feet in height. 7 But these 
improvements must have ceased only for the facilities afforded 
by the quarries, the forests, and the ease of transport. 

8. These advantages accrued to the city from the nature of 
the country ; but the foresight of the Komans added others 

1 Anio. 2 The Nar. s The Teneas of Strabo. 

4 6 KXavtf , there were other rivers called Clanis as well as this. 
. 5 Chiusi. 

6 Suetonius likewise mentions this fact. Dion Cassius informs us that 
Augustus, in the year of Rome 732, and twenty-two years before our 
era, commanded that the curule sediles should promptly endeavour to 
arrest the progress of conflagrations, and for this purpose placed at their 
disposal 600 guards. Fifteen years afterwards he established a company 
of seven freedmen, presided over by one of the equestrian order, to see 
what means could be taken in order to prevent these numerous fires. 
Augustus, however, was not the first to take precautions of this nature, 
as we may learn from Livy, 1. ix. 46 ; 1. xxxix. 14 ; Tacit. Annal. 1. 
xv. 43, and various other authorities. 

7 Subsequent emperors reduced this standard still lower. See what 
Tacitus says of Nero in regard to this point, Annal. 1. xv. 43. Trajan 
forbade that any house should be constructed above 60 feet in height 
Sextus Aurelius Victor, Epit. 27. 
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besides. The Grecian cities are thought to have flourished 
mainly on account of the felicitous choice made by their found- 
ers, in regard to the beauty and strength of their sites, their 
proximity to some port, and the fineness of the country. But 
the Roman prudence was more particularly employed on 
matters which had received but little attention from the 
Greeks, such as paving their roads, constructing aqueducts, 
and sewers, to convey the sewage of the city into the Tiber. 
In fact, they have paved the roads, cut through hills, and 
filled up valleys, so that the merchandise may be conveyed by 
carriage from the ports. The sewers, arched over with hewn 
stones, are large enough in some parts for waggons loaded 
with hay to pass through ; while so plentiful is the supply 
of water from the aqueducts, that rivers may be said to flow 
through the city and the sewers, and almost every house 
is furnished with water-pipes and copious fountains. To 
effect which Marcus Agrippa directed his special attention ; 
he likewise bestowed upon the city numerous ornaments. We 
may remark, that the ancients, occupied with greater and more 
necessary concerns, paid but little attention to the beauti- 
fying of Rome. But their successors, and especially those of 
our own day, without neglecting these things, have at the 
same tune embellished the city with numerous and splendid 
objects. Pompey, divus Cassar, and Augustus, with his chil- 
dren, friends, wife, and sister, have surpassed all others in their 
zeal and munificence in these decorations. The greater num- 
ber of these may be seen in the Campus Martius, which to the 
beauties of nature adds those of art. The size of the plain is mar- 
vellous, permitting chariot-races and other feats of horseman- 
ship without impediment, and multitudes to exercise themselves 
at ball, 1 in the circus 2 and the palasstra. The structures which 
surround it, the turf covered with herbage all the year round, 

1 There -were five modes of playing at ball ; 1 . Throwing it up and 
catching it ; 2. Foot-ball ; 3. A throwing of the ball from one to another 
in a large party of players ; 4. A dashing of the ball to the ground 
with force enough to rebound, when it was struck down again with the 
palm of the hand, and a reckoning was kept of the number of times the 
feat was repeated ; and 5. A ball thrown among the players, who all en- 
deavoured to obtain possession of it ; this was a game of which we have 
no accurate account, it was called apvaarav, and Galen speaks of it, 
irtpl (uKpnc <rpai'p*c, c. 2, p. 902. 

2 Coraj proposes 10 read tiiaKip, at quoits. 
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the summits of the hills beyond the Tiber, extending from its 
banks with panoramic effect, present a spectacle which the 
eye abandons with regret. Near to this plain is another sur- 
rounded with columns, sacred groves, three theatres, an 
amphitheatre, and superb temples in close contiguity to each 
other ; and so magnificent, that it would seem idle to describe 
the rest of the city after it. For this cause the Romans, esteem- 
ing it as the most sacred place, have there erected funeral monu- 
ments to the most illustrious persons of either sex. The most 
remarkable of these is that designated as the Mausoleum, 1 
which consists of a mound of earth raised upon a high founda- 
tion of white marble, situated near the river, and covered to 
the top with ever-green shrubs. Upon the summit is a bronze 
statue of Augustus Caesar, and beneath the mound are the 
ashes 2 of himself, his relatives, and friends. Behind is a large 
grove containing charming promenades. In the centre of the 
plain, 3 is the spot where this prince was reduced to ashes ; it 
is surrounded with a double enclosure, one of marble, the 
other of iron, and planted within with poplars. If from hence 
you proceed to visit the ancient forum, which is equally filled 
with basilicas, porticos, and temples, you will there behold the 
Capitol, the Palatium, with the noble works which adorn them, 
and the piazza of Livia, each successive place causing you 
speedily to forget what you have before seen. Such is Rome. 
9. Of the other cities of Latium, some are distinguished by 
a variety of remarkable objects, others by the celebrated roads 
which intersect Latium, being situated either upon, or near 
to, or between these roads, the most celebrated of which are 
the Via Appia, the Via Latina, and the Via Valeria. The 
former of these bounds the maritime portion of Latium, as 
far as Sinuessa, the latter extends along Sabina as far as the 
Marsi, whilst between these is the Via Latina, which falls in 
with the Via Appia near to Casilinum, 4 a city distant from 
Capua 5 19 stadia. The Via Latina commences from the 
Via Appia, branching from it towards the left, near to Rome. 
It passes over the Tusculan mountain, between the city of 
Tusculum 6 and Mount Albanus ; it then descends to the little 
city of Algidum, 7 and the Pictae tavern ; afterwards the Via 

1 The tomb of Augustus. * 0jjcae, urns, Greek. 

* The Campus Martius. * Tho mc-d*-*B Caixua. 

* S. Maria di Capoa. 8 Tuscolo. 1 L'Ostena deil' Aglio, 
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Lavicana joins it, which commences, like the Via Praenestina, 
from the Esquiline gate. This road, as well as the Esquiline 
plain, the Via Lavicana leaves on the left ; it then proceeds a 
distance of 120 stadia, or more, when it approaches Lavi- 
cum, an ancient city now in ruins, situated on an eminence ; 
this and Tusculum it leaves on the right, and terminates near 
to Pictse in the Via Latina. This place is 210 stadia distant 
from Rome. Proceeding thence along the Via Latina there 
are noble residences, and the cities Ferentinum, 1 Frusino, 2 
by which the river Cosa flows, Fabrateria, 3 by which flows 
the river Sacco, 4 Aquinum, 5 a large city, by which flows the 
great river Melfa, 6 Interamnium, situated at the confluence 
of two rivers, the Garigliano and another, Casinum, also an im- 
portant city, and the last of those belonging to Latium. For 
Teanum, called Sidicinum, 7 which lies next in order, shows 
by its name that it belongs to the nation of the Sidicini, 
These people are Osci, a surviving nation of the Campani, so 
that this city, which is the largest of those situated upon the Via 
Latina, may be said to be Campanian ; as well as that of 
Gales, 8 another considerable city which lies beyond, and is 
contiguous to Casilinum. 9 

10. As to the places situated on either side of the Via 
Latina, those on the right are between it and the Via Appia ; 
of their number are Setia 10 and Signia, 11 which produce wine, 
that of Setia being one of the dearest wines, and that called 
Signium the best for strengthening the stomach. Before this 12 
are Privernum, 13 Cora, 14 Suessa, 15 ' Trapontium,' 16 Velitrae, 17 
Aletrium, 18 and also Fregellae, 19 by which the Garigliano flows, 
which discharges itself [into the sea] near Minturnae. Fre- 
gellae, though now a village, was formerly a considerable city, 
and the chief of the surrounding places we have just named. 
Even now their inhabitants throng to it on market days, and 

1 Ferentino, near to Vitorchiano. 2 Frusinone. 

3 Falvaterra. 4 Trerus. s Aquino. 8 Melpis. * Teano. 

8 Calvi. ^ s Nova Capua. 10 Sezza. ll Segni. 

12 Trpo tit ravTrjg. It seems doubtful whether TUOTTIS refers to Signia, 
or the Via Appia. I3 This city was sacked by the last Tarquin. 

14 Core. 5 Probably Torre Petrara. 

16 Kramer supposes this name to be an interpolation ; the idea of 
Cluvier, adopted by Siebenkees and Coray, is that we should here read 
"Sovkffcra rSiy Hwfievrivuiv, Suessa Pometia. 

'* Veiletri. 18 Alatri. I9 Ceperano. 
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for the performance of certain religious solemnities. Its de- 
fection from the Romans was the cause of its ruin. 1 Both 
these, and also the cities lying on the Via Latina and beyond, 
situated in the territories of the Hernici, jEqui, and Volsci, 
were for the most part founded by the Romans. To the left 
of the Via Latina, the cities between it and the Via Valeria, 
are, Gabii, 2 standing in the Via Prasnestina, it possesses a 
stone-quarry, in greater demand at Rome than any other, and 
is at an equal distance of about 100 stadia between Rome and 
Praeneste. 3 Then Prseneste, of which we shall have occasion 
presently to speak. Then, in the mountains above Prasneste, 
Capitulum, a small city of the Hernici, and Anagnia, 4 a con- 
siderable city ; Cereate, 5 and Sora, by which the river Garig- 
liano 6 flows as it passes on toFregellae, and Minturnae. After 
these there are other places, and finally, Venafrum, 7 from 
whence comes the finest oil. This city is situated on a high 
hill by the foot of which flows the Volturno, 8 which passing by 
Casilinum, 9 discharges itself pnto the sea] at a city 10 bearing 
the same name as itself. .ZEsernia 11 and AUiphae, 12 cities of 
the Samnites, the former was destroyed in the Marsian war, 13 
the other still remains. 

11. The Via Valeria, commencing from Tibura, 14 leads to 
the country of the Marsi, and to Corfinium, 15 the metropolis 
of the Peligni. Upon it are situated the Latin cities of Va- 
leria, 16 Carseoli, 17 Alba, 18 and near to it the city of Cuculum. 19 
Within sight of Rome are Tibura, Prasneste, and Tusculum. 20 
At Tibura is a temple of Hercules, and a cataract formed by the 
fall of the Teveronej 21 (which is here navigable,) from a great 
height into a deep and wooded ravine close to the city. From 
thence the river flows through a highly fertile plain along by 

1 125, B. c. 

8 Now called 1' Osteria del Pantano, situated very near the Castel dell' 

Osa, and close by the lake Pantan de' Griffi. 3 Palestrina. * Anagni. 

5 Cerretano. 6 Liris. 7 Venafro. 8 Vulturnus. 9 Capua. 

10 Castel di Volturno. ll Isernia. 12 Allife. 13 90 years B c. H Tivoli. 

15 The modern Pentima is supposed to occupy the site where the cita- 
del of Corfinium stood, and the church of S. Pelino, about three miles 
from Popoli, stands on that of the ancient city of Corfinium. 

16 We read with all MSS. and editions, Valeria, but Kramer, following 
the conjectures of Cluvier and others, has adopted Varia in his text. 

17 Carsoli. I8 AlbL 

19 Groskurd considers this to be Cucullo, alias Scutolo. 

* II Tuscolo, above the modern town of Frascati. 21 The classic Anio. 

VOL. I. 9. i 
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the Tiburtine stone-quarries, those of the Gabii, and those 
denominated the red-stone quarries. As both the carriage 
from the quarries and the conveyance by river are easy, 
most of the Roman edifices are built of materials from hence. 
In this plain flow the cold waters called Albula, they spring 
from numerous fountains, and are taken both as a beverage and 
as baths, 1 for the cure of various diseases. Of the same kind 
are the Labanse, 2 not far from these, on the Via Nomentana, 
and near to Eretum. 3 At Prasneste is the celebrated temple 
and oracle of Fortune. Both this and the preceding city are 
situated on the same chain of mountains, and are distant from 
each other 100 stadia. Praeneste is 200 stadia from Rome, 
Tibura less than that distance. They are said to be both 
of Grecian foundation, PraBneste being formerly named Poly- 
stephanus. They are both fortified, but Prasneste is the 
stronger place of the two, having for its citadel a lofty moun- 
tain, which overhangs the town, and is divided at the back 
from the adjoining mountain range by a neck of land. This 
mountain is two stadia higher than the neck in direct altitude. 
In addition to these [natural] defences, the city is furnished 
on all sides with subterraneous passages, which extend to the 
plains, and some of which serve to convey water, while others 
form secret ways ; it was in one of these that Marius 4 perished, 
when he was besieged. Other cities are in most instances 
benefited by a strong position, but to the people of Prasneste 
it has proved a bane, owing to the civil wars of the Romans. 

The waters from the sulphur-lake ; named the Solfatara di Tivoli. 

2 Now the Lago di S. Giovanni, or Bagni di Grotta Marozza. 

3 Prob. Cretona, not Monte Rotondo. 

* The younger Marius being entirely defeated by Sulla in the decisive 
battle fought near Sacriportus, B. c. 82, Marius threw himself into Prse- 
neste, where he had deposited the treasures of the Capitoline temple. 
(Pliny H. N. 1. xxxiii. s. 5.) Sulla left Lucretius Opella to prosecute 
the siege while he hastened on to Rome. Various efforts were made to 
relieve Prseneste, but they all failed ; and after Sulla's great victory at 
the Colline gate of Rome, in which Pontius Telesinus was defeated and 
slain, Marius despaired of holding out any longer, and in company with 
the brother of Telesinus attempted to escape by a subterraneous passage, 
which led from the town into the open country ; but finding that their 
flight was discovered, they put an end to one another's lives. According 
to other accounts, Marius killed himself, or was killed by his slave at hia 
own request. Marius perished in the year of his consulship. Smith, 
Diet. Biogr. and Myth. 
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For hither the revolutionary movers take refuge, and when 
at last they surrender, in addition to the injury sustained by 
the city during the war, the country is confiscated, and the 
guilt thus imputed to the guiltless. The river Verestis 1 
flows through this region. The said cities are to the east of 
Rome. 

12. But within-side the chain of mountains, [where these 
cities are situated,] there is another ridge, leaving a valley be- 
tween it and Mount Algidus ; it is lofty, and extends as far as 
Mount Albanus. 2 It is on this ridge that Tusculum is situated, 
a city which is not wanting in adornment, being entirely sur- 
rounded by ornamental plantations and edifices, particularly 
that part of it which looks towards Rome. For on this side 
Tusculum presents a fertile hill, well irrigated, and with 
numerous gentle slopes embellished with majestic palaces. 
Contiguous are the undulating slopes of Mount Albanus, 
which are equally fertile and ornamented. Beyond are plains 
which extend some of them to Rome and its environs, others 
to the sea ; these latter are unhealthy, but the others are 
salubrious and well cultivated. Next after Albanum is the 
city Aricia, on the Appian "Way. It is 160 stadia from 
Rome. This place is situated in a hollow, and has a strong 
citadel. 3 Beyond it on one side of the way is Lanuvium, 4 a 
Roman city on the right of the Via Appia, and from which 
both the sea and Antium may be viewed. On the other side 
is the Artemisium, 5 which is called Nemus, 6 on the left side 
of the way, leading from Aricia to the temple. 7 They say 
that it is consecrated to Diana Taurica, and certainly the rites 
performed in this temple are something barbarous and Scythic. 
They appoint as priest a fugitive who has murdered the pre- 
ceding priest with his own hand. Apprehensive of an attack 
upon himself, the priest is always armed with a sword, ready 
for resistance. The temple is in a grove, and before it is a 

1 The Abbe Chaupy is inclined to think that this was a name given to 
the part nearest the source of the river which Strabo, 9, calls the Trerus, 
but Kramer thinks it was originally written 6 Tprjpog, and corrupted by 
the copyists. 2 Monte Cavo. 

8 We have translated literally t\tt S' o/twf Ipvpvfiv dicpav, but it is 
possible that Strabo may have meant that the citadel was built on a 
height above the town ; if so the citadel would occupy the site of la Riccia. 

* Civita Lavinia, or, Citta della Vigna. 5 Or Grove of Dianas 

6 Nemus Arieiae. 1 The text here appears to be mutilated. 

2 A 2 
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lake of considerable size. The temple and water are sur- 
rounded by abrupt and lofty precipices, so that they seem to 
be situated in a deep and hollow ravine. The springs by 
which the lake is filled are visible. One of these is denomi- 
nated Egeria, after the name of a certain divinity ; however, 
their course on leaving the lake is subterraneous, but they 
may be observed at some distance, when they rise to the 
surface of the ground. 

13. Near to these localities is Mount Albanus, 1 which is 
much higher than either the Artemisium or the heights sur- 
rounding it, although these are sufficiently lofty and precipit- 
ous. It has likewise a lake, 2 much larger than that of the 
Artemisium. Further forward than these are the cities on 
the Via Latina, we have already mentioned. Alba 3 is 
the most inland of all the Latin cities ; it borders on 
the Marsi, and is situated on a high hill near to Lake 
Fucinus. This [lake] is vast as a sea, and is of great 
service to the Marsi and all the surrounding nations. They 
say, that at times its waters rise to the height of the moun- 
tains which surround it, and at others subside so much, that 
the places which had been covered with water reappear and 
may be cultivated ; however, the subsidings of the waters 
occur irregularly and without previous warning, and are fol-. 
lowed by their rising again ; the springs fail altogether and 
gush out again after a time ; as they say is the case with 
the Amenanus, 4 which flows through Catana, 5 for after re- 
maining dry for a number of years, it again flows. It is 
reported that the Marcian 6 water, which is drunk at Rome in 
preference to any other, has its source in [Lake] Fucinus. 
As Alba is situated in the depths of the country, and is be- 
sides a strong position, the Romans have often employed it as 
a place of security, for lodging important prisoners, 7 

1 Monte Cavo. 3 The Lago d'Albana. 

3 Alba Fucensis is here intended : hod, Albi. 

4 The Judicello. 5 Catania, in Sicily. 

6 See Pliny in reference to the Aqua Marcia, Hist. Nat. 1. xxxi. 24, 
also 1. ii. 106. 

7 It served successively as a place of confinement for the Icings Sy. 
phax, Perseus, and Bituitus. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

1. AFTER having commenced with the nations about tae 
Alps, and the Apennine mountains which are near to these, 
we proceeded from thence and passed through that portion of 
the hither country lying between the Tyrrhenian Sea and the 
Apennine mountains, which incline towards the Adriatic, as 
far as the Samnites and the Campani. We will now return 
again, and describe the mountaineers, and those who dwell at 
the foot of the mountains ; whether on the coast of the Adriatic, 
or in the interior. Thus, we must recommence from the 
boundaries of Keltica. 1 

2. After the cities of the Ombrici, which are comprised be- 
tween Ariminum 2 and Ancona, comes Picenum. The Picentini 
proceeded originally from the land of the Sabini. A woodpecker 
led the way for their chieftains, and from this bird they have 
taken their name, it being called in their language Picus, and is 
regarded as sacred to Mars. They inhabit the plains extending 
from the mountains to the sea ; the length of their country 
considerably exceeds its breadth ; the soil is every where 
good, but better fitted for the cultivation of fruits than grain. 
Its breadth, from the mountains to the sea varies in different 
parts. But its length; from the river .^Esis 3 to Castrurn, 4 
sailing round the coast, is 800 stadia. Of its cities, Ancona 
is of Grecian origin, having been founded by the Syracusans 
who fled from the tyranny of Dionysius. It is situated upon 
a cape, which bending round towards the north forms a har- 
bour ; and it abounds in wine and wheat. Near to it is the 
city of Auxumon, 5 at a little distance from the sea. After it 
are Septempeda, 6 Pneuentia, 7 Potentia, 8 and Firmum Pice- 
num, 9 with its port of Castellum. 10 Beyond, is the temple of 
Cupra, 11 built and dedicated by the Tyrrheni to Juno, who is 
named by them Cupra; and after it the river Tronto, 12 

1 Cisalpine Gaul. 2 Rimini. 

3 The Fiumesino. * Giulia Nova. 5 Osimo. 6 S. Severino. 

7 Probably for Pollentia, on the Chiento, opposite Urbisaglia. 

8 Ruins, on the river Potenza, near to Porto di Recanati. 

9 Fermo. 10 Porto di Fermo. 

u Near to the river Monecchia, not far from Marano. 12 Truentum. 
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with a city of the same name. 1 Beyond this is Castrum 
Novurn, 2 and the river Piomba, 3 flowing from the city of 
Adria, 4 and having [at its mouth] the naval station of Adria, 
which bears the same name as itself. In the interior is [the 
city of Adria] itself and Asculum Picenum, 5 a very strong 
position, upon which is built a wall : the mountains which sur- 
round it are not accessible to armies. 6 Above Picenum are 
the Vestini, 7 the Marsi, 8 the Peligni, 9 the Marucini, 10 and the 
Frentani, 11 a Samnitic nation possessing the hill-country, and 
extending almost to the sea. All these nations are small, but 
extremely brave, and have frequently given the Romans 
proofs of their valour, first as enemies, afterwards as allies ; 
and finally, having demanded the liberty and rights of citizens, 
and being denied, they revolted and kindled the Marsian war. 12 
They decreed that Corfinium, 13 the metropolis of the Peligni, 
should be the capital for all the Italians instead of Rome : made 
it their place d'armes, and new-named it Italica. Then, having 
convoked deputies from all the people friendly to their design, 
they created consuls 14 and praetors, and maintained the war 
for two 15 years, until they had obtained the rights for which 
they struggled. The war was named the Marsian 16 war, be- 

1 The position of this city is still disputed, it has been identified with 
Porto d'Ascoli, Torre di Seguro, and other places. 

2 Giulia Nova. 3 Matrmus. 4 Atri. 
5 Ascoli. 8 The text is here defective. 

" The Vestini appear to have occupied the region -where at present 
Aqnila, Ofena, Civita Aquana, Civita di Penna, Civita di St. Angelo, 
and Pescara are situated. 

8 They inhabited the canton in which are built Tagliacozzo, Scurcola, 
Albi, Celano, Pescina, and the environs of Lake Celano. 

* Inhabited the territories of Sulmona, Pentima, and Popolo. 

10 Occupied the district of Tied or Chieti. 

11 Inhabited the right bank of the Sangro, the territory of Guasto, the 
banks of the Trigno and Biferno, the district of Larino, the left bank of 
the Fortore, and extended north-west towards Pescara. 

12 91 B.C. !S Pentima near Popoli. 

14 The first consuls were Q. Pompaedius Silo, and C. Aponius Mutilus ; 
the praetors were Herius Asinius for the Marucini, C. Veltius Cato for the 
Marsi ; M. Lamponius and T. Cleptius for the Leucani, Marius Egnatius 
Trebatius and Pontius Telesinus for the Samnites, C. Judacilius for the 
Apuli or Picentini, and A. Cluentius for the Peligni. Many other officers 
besides these distinguished themselves in the several campaigns of the 
Marsian war. 

15 A note in the French translation would make the duration of the 
llarsian war twelve years. 

16 Diodorus Siculus agrees with Strabo, in asserting that this war waa 
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cause that nation commenced the insurrection, and particularly 
on account of Pompaedius. 1 These nations live generally in 
villages, nevertheless they are possessed of certain cities, some 
of which are at some little distance from the sea, as Cor- 
finium, Sulmo, 2 Maruvium, 3 and Teatea 4 the metropolis of 
the Marrucini. Others are on the coast, as Aternum 5 on the 
Picentine boundary, so named from the river [Atemus], 
which separates the Vestini from the Marrucini. This river 
flows from the territory of Amiternum and through the Ves- 
tini, leaving on its right the Marrucini, who lie above the 
Peligni, [at the place where the river] is crossed by a bridge. 
The city, which bears the same name, (viz. Aternum,) be- 
longs to the Vestini, but its port is used in common both by 
the Peligni and the Marrucini. The bridge I have men- 
tioned is about 24 stadia from Corfinium. After Aternum is 
Orton, 6 a naval arsenal of the Frentani, and Buca, 7 which be- 
longs to the same people, and is conterminous with the Apulian 
Teanum. 8 fOrtonium 9 is situated in the territory of the 
Frentani. It is rocky, and inhabited by banditti, who con- 
struct their dwellings of the wrecks of ships, and lead other- 
called Marsian, because it had been commenced by the Marsi, 'QvopaaGa 
Se tptjffi MaperiKOT/ [i. e. rroXe/zov] SK ruiv apZavTwv rrje aTroaraffews . 
however, Velleius Paterculus asserts that the people of Asculum com-< 
menced the war, which was continued by the Marsi ; and Livy (Epit. 
lib. Ixxii.) makes the Picentini the first to raise the standard of revolt. 

1 Quintus Pompsedius Silo. 

" Now Sulmona, about seven miles south-east of Corfinium. It was the 
birth-place of Ovid. 

Sulmo mihi patria est gelidis uberrimus undis. Ovid. Trist. iv. El. 9. 

3 Marruvium, veteris celebratum nomine Marri, 
Urbibus est illis caput. Sil. Ital. viii. 507. 

We must place this city, with Holstenius, at San Benedetto, on the east- 
ern shore of the lake, where inscriptions have been found which leave no 
doubt on the subject. The coins of Marruvium have MARUB on the 
reverse and a head of Pluto. 

4 Now Chieti, on the right bank of the Pescara. The family of Asinius 
Pollio came originally from this place. 

3 Pescara. 6 Ortona-a-Mare. 

7 Romanelli, (torn. iii. p. 40,) founding his opinion on ancient ecclesias- 
tical records and the reports ctf local antiquaries, informs us that the ruins 
of Buca exist at the present Penna. 

8 According to Holstenius and Romanelli, Civitate; according to 
others, Ponte Rotto. 

9 Kramer is of opinion that this passage, from " Ortonium " to " life, ' 
is an interpolation posterior to the age of Strabo. 
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wise a savage life, f Between Orton and Aternum is the river 
Sagrus, 1 which separates the Frentani from the Peligni. From 
Picenum to the Apuli, named by the Greeks the Daunii, 2 
sailing round the coast, is a distance of about 490 3 stadia. 

3. Next in order after Latium is Campania, which extends 
along the [Tyrrhenian] Sea ; above it is Samnium, in the 
interior, extending as far as the Frentani and Daunii ; and 
beyond are the Daunii, and the other nations as far as the 
Strait of Sicily. We shall in the first place speak of Campa- 
nia. From Sinuessa 4 to Misenum 5 the coast forms a vast 
gulf ; beyond this is another gulf still larger, which they 
name the Crater. 6 It is enclosed by the two promontories of 
Misenum and the Athenaeum. 7 It is along the shores of these 
[two gulfs] that the whole of Campania is situated. This 
plain is fertile above all others, and entirely surrounded by 
fruitful hills and the mountains of the Samnites and Osci. 
Antiochus says that this country was formerly inhabited by 
the Opici, and that these were called Ausones. Polybius 
appears to consider these as two people, for he says that the 
Opici and Ausones inhabit the country around the Crater. 8 
Others, however, state that it was originally inhabited by 
Opici and Ausones, but was afterwards seized on by a nation 
of the Osci, who were driven out by the Cumasi, and these 
again by the Tyrrheni. Thus the possession of the plain was 
much disputed on account of its great fertility. [They add 
that the Tyrrheni] built there twelve cities, and named the 
metropolis Capua. But luxury having made them effeminate, 
in the same way that they had formerly been driven from the 
banks of the Po, they were now forced to abandon this 
country to the Samnites ; who in their turn fell before the 
Romans. One proof of the fertility of this country is, that it 
produces the finest corn. I allude to the grain from which a 
groat is made superior to all kinds of rice, and to almost all other 
farinacious food. They say that some of the plains are crop- 
ped all the year round ; twice with rye, the third time with 

1 Romanelli affirms that the mountain from which the river Alaro flows 
is called Sagra, and Cramer considers that river to be the ancient Sagrus 

* The Daunii formed only a portion of the Apuli. 

3 We have followed Kramer's reading, TtTpctKoaiwv svtvrjKOVTa. 

4 The ruins of Monte Dragone. & Punta di Miseno. 
8 The bay of Naples. r Punta della Campanella. 

This passage is not found in the works of Polybius, as handed down to us. 
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panic, and occasionally a fourth time with vegetables. It is 
likewise from hence that the Romans procure their finest 
wines, the Falernian, the Statanian, and the Calenian. That 
of Surrentum l is now esteemed equal to these, it having been 
lately discovered that it can be kept to ripen. In addition to 
this, the whole country round Venafrum, bordering on the 
plains, is rich in olives. 

4. The maritime cities [of Campania], after Sinuessa, are 
Liternum, 2 where is the sepulchral monument of the first of 
the two Scipios, surnamed Africanus ; it was here that he 
passed the last days of his life, having abandoned public 
affairs in disgust at the intrigues of certain opponents. A 
river of the same name 3 flows by this city. In like manner 
the Vulturnus bears the same name as the city 4 founded 
on it, which comes next in order : this river flows through 
Venafrum 5 and the midst of Campania. After these 
[cities] comes Cumse, 6 the most ancient settlement 7 of 
the Chalcidenses and Cumasans, for it is the oldest of all 
[the Greek cities] in Sicily or Italy. The leaders of the 
expedition, Hippocles the Cumsean and Megasthenes of 
Chalcis, having mutually agreed that one of the nations should 
have the management of the colony, and the other the honour 
of conferring upon it its own name. Hence at the present 
day it is named Cumae, while at the same time it is said 
to have been founded by the Chalcidenses. At first this 
city was highly prosperous, as well as the Phlegraean 8 plain, 
which mythology has made the scene of the adventures of the 
giants, for no other reason, as it appears, than because the 
fertility of the country had given rise to battles for its pos- 
session. Afterwards, however, the Campanians becoming 
masters 9 of the city, inflicted much injustice on the inhabit- 

1 Sorrento. 2 Torre di Patria. 3 Liternus. 4 Vulturnum. 5 Venafro. 

6 KU/ZTJ. The Greeks gave a singular form to this name of the ancient 
seat of the Sibyl. Her chamber, which was hewn out of the solid rock, 
was destroyed when the fortress of Cumse was besieged by Narses, who 
undermined it. 

7 Eusebius states that it was founded 1050 B. c., a few years before 
the great migration of the lonians into Asia Minor. 

8 We may observe that Strabo seems not to have restricted the 
QXeypcuov irsSiov to that which modern geographers term the Phlegraean 
plains, which are contained between Cumse and the hills bordering the 
Lake Agnano, a little beyond Pozzuolo, but, like Pliny, to have extended 
it to the whole region, at present termed Terra di Lavoro. 

8 A note in the French translation observes, that Diodoius SicuJua 
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ants, and even violated their wives. Still, however, there 
remain numerous traces of the Grecian taste, their temples, 
and their laws. Some are of opinion that Cumae was so 
called from TO. Ku/zara, the waves, the sea-coast near it being 
rocky and exposed. These people have excellent fisheries. 
On the shores of this gulf there is a scrubby forest, extending 
over numerous acres of parched and sandy land. This they 
call the Gallinarian l wood. It was there that the admirals 
of Sextus Pompeius assembled their gangs of pirates, at the 
time when he drew Sicily into revolt. 2 

5. Near to Cumse is the promontory of Misenum, 3 and 
between them is the Acherusian Lake, 4 which is a muddy es- 
tuary of the sea. Having doubled Misenum, you come to 
a harbour at the very foot of the promontory. After this the 
shore runs inland, forming a deeply indented bay, on which 
are Bai'ae and the hot springs, much used, both as a fashion- 
able watering-place, and for the cure of diseases. Contiguous 
to Bai'ae is the Lucrine Lake, 5 and within this the Lake Aver- 
nus, 6 which converts into a peninsula the land stretching from 
the maritime district, situated between it and Cumae, as far 
as Cape Misenum, for there is only an isthmus of a few stadia, 
across which a subterraneous road is cut [from the head of 
the gulf of Avernus] to Cumas and the sea [shore] on which 
it stands. Former writers, mingling fable with history, have 
applied to Avernus the expressions of Homer in his Invoca- 
tion of Departed Spirits, 7 and relate that here formerly was 
an oracle of the dead, 8 and that it was to this place that 
Ulysses came. However, this gulf of Avernus is deep even 
near the shore, with an excellent entrance, and is both as 
to its size and nature a harbour ; but it is not used, on ac- 
count of the Lucrine Gulf which lies before it, and is both large 
and somewhat shallow. The Avernus is surrounded with 
steep hills which encompass the whole of it, with the excep- 

(lib. xii. 76) places this event in the fourth year of the 89th Olympiad, 
421 B. c. Livy (lib. iv. 44) seems to place it a year later. 

1 It is now called Pineta di Castel Volturno. 

- Forty years B. c. 3 Punta di Miseno. 4 Lago di Fusaro. 

s Lago Lucrino. This lake has almost disappeared, owing to a subter- 
raneous eruption, which in 1538 displaced the water and raised the hill 
called Monte Nuovo. 

6 Lago d'Averno. 

7 vjjKi/ia, the title of the llth book of the Odyssey. 

8 viKvofiavrttov, another title of the same (llth) book 
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tion of the entrance. These hills, now so beautifully culti- 
vated were formerly covered with wild forests, gigantic and 
impenetrable, which overshadowed the gulf, imparting a feeling 
of superstitious awe. The inhabitants affirm that birds, flying 
over the lake, fall into the water, 1 being stifled by the vapours 
rising from it, a phenomenon of all Plutonian 2 localities. They 
believed, in fact, that this place was a Plutonium, around 
which the Kimmerians used to dwell, and those who sailed 
into the place made sacrifice and propitiatory offerings to the 
infernal deities, as they were instructed by the priests who 
ministered at the place. There is here a spring of water near 
to the sea fit for drinking, from which, however, every one 
abstained, as they supposed it to be water from the Styx : 
[they thought likewise] that the oracle of the dead was 
situated some where here ; and the hot springs near to the 
Acherusian Lake indicated the proximity of Pyriphlegethon. 
Ephorus, peopling this place with Kimmerii, tells us that they 
dwell in under-ground habitations, named by them Argillae, and 
that these communicate with one another by means of certain 
subterranean passages ; and that they conduct strangers 
through them to the oracle, which is built far below the sur- 
face of the earth. They live on the mines together with the pro- 
fits accruing from the oracle, and grants made to them by the 
king [of the country]. It was a traditional custom for the serv- 
ants of the oracle never to behold the sun, and only to quit their 
caverns at night. It was on this account that the poet said, 

" On them the Sun 
Deigns not to look with his beam-darting eye." 3 

At last, however, these men were exterminated by one of the 
kings, the oracle having deceived him ; but [adds Ephorus] 
the oracle is still in existence, though removed to another 

1 Strabo is not the only one who mentions this : Virgil says, 

" Spelunca alta fait, vastoque immanis hiatu, 
Scrupea, tuta lacu nigro, nemorumque tenebris ; 
Quam super haud ullse poterant impune volantes 
Tendere iter pennis ; tails esse halitus atris 
Faucibus effundens supera ad convexa ferebat ; 
Unde locum Graii dixerunt nomine Avernum." 

-&neid. vi. 237. 

2 The Greeks applied the term Plutonian to places where disagree- 
able and pestilential exhalations arose. 

8 "Nor ever does the light-giving Sun shine upon them." 

Odys. xi. 15. 
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place. Such were the myths related by our ancestors. But 
now that the wood surrounding the Avernus has been cut 
down by Agrippa, the lands built upon, and a subterranean 
passage cut from Avernus to Cumae, all these appear fables. 
Perhaps 1 Cocceius, who made this subterranean passage, 2 
wished to follow the practice of the Kimmerians we have 
already described, or fancied that it was natural to this place 
that its roads should be made under-ground. 

6. The Lucrine gulf extends in breadth as far as Baias ; it, 
is separated from the sea by a bank eight stadia in length, 
and the breadth of a carriage-way ; this they say was con- 
structed by Hercules when he drove away the oxen of Geryon. 
But as the wave covered its surface in stormy weather, ren- 
dering it difficult to pass on foot, Agrippa has repaired it. 
Small vessels can put into it, but it is useless as a harbour. 3 
It contains abundant oyster-beds. Some take this to be the 
Acherusian Lake, while Artemidorus confounds it with Aver- 
nus. They say that Ba'iae took its name from Ba'ius one of 
the companions of Ulysses, and Misenum from Misenu?. 
Beyond is the strand and city of Dicaaarchia. Formerly it 
was nothing but a naval station of the Cumsei. It was built 
on an eminence. But at the time of the war with Hannibal, the 
Romans established a colony there, and changed its name into 
Puteoli, 4 [an appellation derived] from its wells -, or, accord- 
ing to others, from the stench of its waters, the whole district 
from hence to Baise and Cumai being full of sulphur, fire, and 
hot-springs. Some too are of opinion that it was on this ac- 
count [that the country about] Cumae was named Phlegra, 
and that the fables of the giants struck down by thunderbolts 
owe their origin to these eruptions of fire and water. This 
city has become a place of extensive commerce, having arti- 
ficially constructed harbours, which were much facilitated by 

1 The text here appears to have been corrupted. 

2 We agree with Kramer in considering as an interpolation the words, 
TS Kal STTI NEWV TTO\IV IK AiKaiapxictQ kiri rate Bataic,, and likewise 
another at Neapolisfrom Dicasarchia to Baice. It is generally supposed that 
the Groita di Pausilipo, or.Crypta Neapolitana, is of much greater antiquity 
than the Augustan age, when Cocceius nourished. There is good reason 
to refer that great undertaking to the Cumsei, of whose skill in works of 
this nature we have so remarkable an instance in the temple of their sibyl. 

3 Dion Cassius tells us, on the contrary, that owing to the exertions of 
Agrippa, ihe gulfs both of Avernus and Lucrinus became excellent ports, 

4 Pazzuoli. 
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the facile nature of the sand, which contains much gypsum, and 
will cement and consolidate thoroughly. For mixing this 
sand with chalk-stones they construct moles in the sea, thus 
forming bays along the open coast, in which the largest trans- 
port ships may safely ride. Immediately above the city lies 
the Forum- Vulcani, 1 a plain surrounded with hills which 
seem to be on fire, having in many parts mouths emitting 
smoke, frequently accompanied by a terrible rumbling noise ; 
the plain itself is full of drifted sulphur. 

7. After Dicaearchia is Neapolis, 2 [founded 3 originally] by 
the Cumsei, but afterwards being peopled by Chalcidians, and 
certain Pitheeussasans and Athenians, 4 it was on this account 
denominated Naples. 5 Here is pointed out the tomb of Par- 

1 La Solfa-terra. 2 Naples. 

3 Innumerable accounts exist relative to the foundation of this city. 
The most prevalent fiction was that the siren Parthenope was cast upon 
its shores, and from her it derived the name, by which it was usually 
designated by the ancient poets. 

Sirenum dedit una suum memorabile nomen 
Parthenope muris Acheloi'as : eequore cujus 
Regnavere diu cantus, quum dulce per undas 
Exitium miseris caneret non prospera nautis. 

Sil. Ital. xii. 33. 

Scymnus of Chios mentions both the Phocsei and Cumsei as its founders. 
Stephanus of Byzantium attributes its foundation to the Rhodians ; their 
proximity is favourable to the claims of the Cumsei, and hence the con- 
nexion of Naples with Euboea, alluded to by Statius, who was born there. 
At te nascentem gremio mea prima recepit 
Parthenope, dulcisque solo tu gloria nostro 
Reptasti ; nitidum consurgat ad sethera tellus 
Eubois, et pulchra tumeat Sebethos alumna. Silv. i. 2. 
A Greek inscription mentions a hero named Eumelus as having had 
divine honours paid to him, possibly as founder of the city. [See Capaccio, 
Hist. Nap. p. 105. Martorelli de' Fenici primi abitatori di Napoli.] 
This may illustrate the following lines, 

Di patrii, quos auguriis super sequora magnis 
Littus ad Ausonium devexit Abantia classis, 
Tu ductor populi longe emigrantis Apollo, 
Cujus adhuc volucrem leva cervice sedentem 
Respiciens blande felix Eumelis adorat. Silv. iv. 8, 45. 
* Probably those mentioned in a fragment of Timseus, quoted by 
Tzetzes, (ad Lycophr. v. 732 737,) as having migrated to Italy under 
the command of Diotimus, who also instituted the XapiraSrjQopia, which 
was still observed at Naples in the time of Statius : 

Tuque Actaea Ceres, cursu cui semper anhelo 
Votivam taciti quassamus lampada mystse. Silv. ir. 8, 5Q. 
or Naples, signifying the new city. 
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thenope, one of the sirens, and a gymnastic sport is celebrated 
by command of an oracle. In course of time the inhabitants, 
having disagreed amongst themselves, admitted certain Cam- 
panians ; thus being forced to regard in the light of friends 
those most inimical to them, since their friends were hostile. 
This is proved by the names of their demarchi, the earlier of 
which are Grecian, but the latter a mixture of Campanian 
with the Grecian names. Many traces of Grecian institution 
are still preserved, the gymnasia, the ephebeia, 1 the fratriae, 2 
and the Grecian names of people who are Roman citizens. 
At the present time they celebrate, every fifth year, public 
games for music and gymnastic exercises during many days, 
which rival the most famous games of Greece. There 
is here a subterranean passage, similar to that at Cumse, 3 
extending for many stadia along the mountain, 4 between 
Dicaaarchia 5 and Neapolis : it is sufficiently broad to let car- 
riages pass each other, and light is admitted from the surface 
of the mountain, by means of numerous apertures cut through a 
great depth. 6 Naples also has hot springs and baths not at all 
inferior in quality to those at Baiae, but much less frequented, 
for another city has arisen there, not less than Dicaearchia, 
one palace after another having been built. Naples still pre- 
serves the Grecian mode of life, owing to those who retire 
hither from Rome for the sake of repose, after a life of labour 
from childhood, and to those whose age or weakness demands 
relaxation. Besides these, Romans who find attractions in 
this style of life, and observe the numbers of persons dwelling 
there, are attracted by the place, and make it their abode. 
8. Following this is the fortress of Heraclseum, 7 built upon 

1 Places of exercise for youth. 2 Societies. 

3 Grotta di Pausilipo. 

* Pausilypus mons was the name of the ridge of hills which separates 
the bay of Naples from that of Pozzuoli. This was probably given to it 
on account of its delightful situation and aspect, which rendered it the 
favourite residence of several noble and' wealthy Romans. 

s Puteoli. 

6 Seneca, in describing the Crypta Neapolitana, as it was then called, 
gives an exaggerated account of the sombre horrors of the place. Perhaps 
in his time the apertures had become obstructed, which was evidently 
not the case at the time when Strabo, or the authority whom he follows, 
visited the place. 

T Hercolano, or Herculaneum, by Cicero (to Atticus, vii. 3) called 
Herculanum. It is probable that the subversion of this town was not 
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a promontory which projects out into the sea, and which, on 
account of the prevalence of the south-west wind, is a very 
healthy spot. The Osci 1 originally possessed both this and 
Pompeia, 2 which is next to it, by which the river Sarno 3 
flows; afterwards the Tyrrheni and Pelasgi, 4 and then the 
Samnites 5 obtained possession of them, and the last 6 in their 
turn were driven from these regions. Pompeia is the port 
for Nola, 7 Nuceria, 8 and Acerrae, which bears the same name as 
the city near to Cremona. It is built on the river Sarno, by 
which merchandise is received and exported. Above these 
places is Mount Vesuvius, which is covered with very beautiful 
fields, excepting its summit, a great part of which is level, 
but wholly sterile. It appears ash-coloured to the eye, 
cavernous hollows appear formed of blackened stones, looking 
as if they had been subjected to the action of fire. From 
this we may infer that the place was formerly in a burning 
state with live craters, which however became extinguished 
on the failing of the fuel. Perhaps this [volcano] may have 
been the cause of the fertility of the surrounding country, 
the same as occurs in Catana, where they say that that por- 
tion which has been covered with ashes thrown up by the 
fires of JEtna is most excellent for the vine. The land about 
Vesuvius contains fat, and a soil which has been subjected to 
fire, and is very strong and productive of fruit: when this 
fat superabounds, it is apt, like all sulphurous substances, 
to take fire, but being dried up by evaporation, extinguished, 
and pulverized, it becomes a productive earth. Adjoining 

sudden, but progressive, since Seneca mentions a partial demolition 
which it sustained from an earthquake. (Nat. Qu&st. vi. 1.) So many 
books have been written on the antiquities and works of art discovered 
in Herculaneum, that the subject need not be enlarged Tipon here. 

1 Several inscriptions in Oscan, and Etruscan, characters have been 
discovered in the ruins of Herculaneum. Lanzi, (torn, iii.,) Komanelli 
Viaggio a Pompei ed Ercolano. 

2 Pompeii. 3 The ancient Sarnus. 

* These Pelasgi were established among the Tyrrhenians. 

5 It is believed that the Samnites possessed both places, 310, B. c. 

6 The Komans must have been masters of these cities 272, B. c. 
(Livy, Epit. xiv.) 

7 Nola resisted, under the able direction of Marcellus, all the efforts of 

Hannibal after the battle of Cannae. A remarkable inscription in Oscan 

characters relative to this town is explained by Lanzi, (torn. iii. 612,) 

its name is there written NUFLA. See Cramer's Ancient Italy, vol. ii. 

-p. 211. 8 Nocera de' Pagani. 
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Pompeia is Surrentum, 1 [a city] of the Campanians, from 
whence the Athenaeum, 2 called by some the promontory of 
the Sirenusae, projects [into the sea] ; upon its summit is the 
temple of Minerva, founded by Ulysses. From hence to the 
island of Capreas the passage is short; after doubling the 
promontory you encounter various desert and rocky little 
islands, which are called the Sirenusae. 3 On the side towards 
Surrentum there is shown a temple with the ancient offerings 
of those who held this place in veneration. Here is the end 
of the bay named Crater, 4 which is bounded by the two pro- 
montories of Misenum 5 and the Athenaeum, both looking 
towards the south. The whole is adorned by the cities we 
have described, by villas, and plantations, so close together 
that to the eye they appear but one city. 

9. In front of Misenum lies the island of Prochyta, 6 which 
has been rent from the Pithecussae. 7 Pithecussae was peopled 
by a colony of Eretrians and Chalcidians, which was very 
prosperous on account of the fertility of the soil and the pro- 
ductive gold-mines ; however, they abandoned the island on 
account of civil dissensions, and were ultimately driven out 
by earthquakes, and eruptions of fire, sea, and hot waters. 
It was on account of these eruptions, to which thfc island is 
subject, that the colonists sent by Hiero, 8 the king of Syracuse, 
abandoned the island, together with the town which they 
had built, when it was taken possession of by the Neapolitans. 
This explains the myth concerning Typhon, who, they say, 
lies beneath the island, and when he turns himself, causes 
flames and water to rush forth, and sometimes even small 

1 Sorrento. z Punta della Campanella. 

3 The Sirenusse were three small rocks detached from the land, and 
celebrated as the islands of the Sirens ; they are now called Galli. See 
Holsten. Adnot.p. 248 ; Romanelli, torn. iii. p. 619. Virgil, JEn. v. 864, 
describes them as, 

Jamque adeo scopulos advecta subibat ; 

Difficiles quondam, multorumque ossibus albos. 

It had been decreed that the Sirens should live only till some one hearing 
their song should pass on unmoved, and Orpheus, who accompanied the 
Argonauts, having surpassed the Sirens, and led on the ship, they cast 
themselves into the sea, and were metamorphosed into these rocks. 

4 The bay of Naples. 5 Punta di Miseno. 
6 Procida. 7 Ischia. 

8 It appears that Hiero the First is here alluded to ; he ascended the 
throne 478 years before the Christian era. 
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islands to rise in the sea, containing springs of hot water. 
Pindar throws more credibility into the myth, by making it 
conformable to the actual phenomena, for the whole strait 
from Cumaaa to Sicily is subigneous, and below the sea has 
certain galleries which form a communication between [the 
volcanos J of the islands 2 ] and those of the main -land. He 
shows that JEtna is on this account of the nature described 
by all, and also the Lipari Islands, with the regions around 
Dicaearchia, Neapolis, Ba'iae, and the Pithecussae. And mind- 
ful hereof, [Pindar] says that Typhon lies under the whole of 
this space. 

" Now indeed the sea-girt shores beyond Cumse, and Sicily, press on his 
shaggy breast." 3 

Timseus, 4 who remarks that many paradoxical accounts were 
related by the ancients concerning the Pithecussae, states, 
nevertheless, that a little before his time, Mount Epomeus, 5 in 
the middle of the island, being shaken by an earthquake, 
vomited forth fire ; and that the land between it and the coast 
was driven out into the sea. That the powdered soil, after 
being whirled on high, was poured down again upon the 
island in a whirlwind. That the sea retired from it to a dis- 
tance of three stadia, but after remaining so for a short time it 
returned, and inundated the island, thus extinguishing the fire. 
And that the inhabitants of the continent fled at the noise, 
from the sea-coast, into the interior of Campania. It seems 
that the hot-springs 6 here are a remedy for those afflicted with 
gravel. Caprese 7 anciently possessed two small cities, after- 
wards but one. The Neapolitans possessed this island, but 
having lost Pithecussaa in war, they received it again from 
Cassar Augustus, giving him in exchange Capreaa. This 
[island] having thus become the property of that prince, he 

1 The volcanos of Sicily, Lipari, Pithecussee, or Ischia, and Mount 
Vesuvius. See Humboldt (Cosmos i. '238, note)- 

2 We, in common with the French translators and Siebenkees, have 
adopted the VTjeroue found in the MS. of Peter Bembo, and some others 
cited by Casaubon. 

3 Pindar Pyth. Od i. 32 ; Conf. Pindar. Olymp. Od. iv. 2. 

4 This writer flourished about 264 years before the Christian era. 

' 5 Epopeus mons, now sometimes called Epomeo, but more commonly 
Monte San Nicolo. 

6 The waters at the source Olmitello, in the southern part of the island, 
are the most efficacious for this disease. 7 Capri. 

VOL.1- 2B 
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has ornamented it with numerous edifices. Such then are the 
maritime cities of Campania, and the islands lying opposite to it. 

10. In the interior is the metropolis, Capua, being, as the 
etymon of the name signifies, the head ; for in regard to it all 
the other cities appear small, excepting Teanum-Sidicinum, 1 
which is a very considerable place. This city lies on the 
Via Appia, as also the others which lead from hence to Brun- 
dusium, [viz.] Callateria, 2 Caudium, 3 and Beneventum. 4 On 
the side of Rome is Casilinum, 5 situated on the river Vultur- 
nus. 6 Here 540 men of Pra3neste sustained against Hannibal 
in the height of his power so desperate a siege, that by reason 
of the famine, a rat 7 was sold for two hundred drachma, the 
seller dying [of hunger], but the purchaser being saved. Han- 
nibal observing some of them sowing turnip-seed near to the 
wall, admired, as well he might, the patient courage of these 
men, who hoped to hold out in the mean while, until these 
turnips should be ready for food. However, we are assured 
that they all survived, with the exception of a few who 
perished either by famine or in war. 

11. In addition to those just spoken of, there are these 
Campanian cities which we have already mentioned, viz. 
Cales, 8 and Teanum-Sidicinum, the limits of which are 
respectively marked out by the two temples of Fortune situ- 
ated on either side of the Via Latina. Besides these are 
Suessula, 9 Atella, 10 Nola, 11 Nuceria, 12 Acerras, 13 Abella, 14 with 

1 Teano. 

2 Galazze. We have not hesitated to read Callateria, with all MSS. 
Kramer has printed KaXcm'a in text. Numismatic writers ascribe to 
this, and not the Samnite Calatia, the coins with the head of Jupiter on 
the obverse, and the legend, KALAT, and KALATI, in retrograde 
Oscan characters on the reverse. Mionnet. Med. Ant. Suppl. vol. i. p. 
232 ; Sestini, Monet. Vet. p. 13. 

3 S. Maria di Goti, near to Forchia Caudina. 4 Benevento. 
5 Nova Capua. * Volturno. 

T The text has ptSifivov ; but we have adopted fivbs , the word pro- 
posed by most of the Greek editors ; Valerius Maximus, Pliny, and Fron- 
tinus all agreeing in the statement, that it was a rat which fetched this 
enormous price. 8 Calvi. 9 Castel di Sessola, near Maddaloni, 

10 Holstenius says that the ruins of Atella are still to be seen near S. 
Arpino, or S. Elpidio, about two miles beyond Aversa. 

11 Now Nola. It was one of the most ancient and important cities of 
Campania ; though situated in an open plain, it resisted all the efforts of 
Hannibal after the battle of Cannae. Here Augustus expired, in the same 
room in which his father Octavius had breathed his last. l2 Nocera. 

" Acerra near the source of the Agno, the ancient Clanius. 
14 Avella Vecchia. 
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other smaller settlements, some of which are said to be Sam- 
nite. 1 The Samnites, by making incursions into Latium as 
far as Ardea, and afterwards devastating Campania itself, 
greatly extended their power. The Campanians, being other- 
wise accustomed to a despotic government, yielded ready 
obedience to their commands. At the present day they have 
been almost entirely exterminated by the various Roman 
generals, and last of all by Sulla, who was absolute master of 
the republic. He, after having by numerous battles extin- 
guished the Italian revolt, observing that the Samnites, almost 
without exception, remained in one body, and with one sole 
intention, so that they had even marched upon Rome itself, 
gave them battle under the walls, and as he had issued orders 
to make no prisoners, many of them were cut to pieces on the 
field, while the remainder, said to be about three or four 
thousand men, who threw down their arms, were led off to 
the Villa Publica in the Campus Martius, and there shut in ; 
three days after soldiers were sent in who massacred the 
whole; and when [Sulla] drew up his conscription list, he 
did not rest satisfied until he had destroyed, or driven from 
Italy, every one who bore a Samnite name. To those who re- 
proached him for this animosity, he replied that he had learned 
by experience that not a single Roman could rest in peace so 
long as any of the Samnites survived. Thus their cities have 
now dwindled into villages, some indeed being entirely de- 
serted, as Boianum, 2 JEsernia, 3 Panna, Telesia 4 adjoining 
Venafrum, and others similar, none of which can be 
looked upon as cities ; but in a country so renowned and 
powerful as Italy, we thought proper to mention places even 
of second-rate importance. [We should add that] Bene- 
ventum 5 and Venusia 6 are still prosperous, 

12. The following is the tradition concerning the [origin 
of the] Samnites. The Sabines having been engaged for 

1 Such was Nola, which our author in his sixth book evidently places 
in the territory of the Samnites. 2 Bojano. 3 Isernia. 

4 The ruins of Telesia are to be seen about a mile from the modem 
Telese. Allifae was between Telesia and Venafrum. 5 Benevento. 

6 Venosa. The coins of Venusia have on the reverse the inscription VE., 
and an eagle resting on a thunderbolt. On the obverse, a head of Jupiter, 
and sometimes of Bacchus. Sestini, Monet. Vet. p. 15. The Antiquitates 
Yenusina? and the Iter Venusinum were published at Naples in tie last 
century. 

2 B 2 
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a. long pei-iod in war with the Ombrici, made a vow, common 
with some of the Grecian nations, that they would consecrate 
to the gods the productions of the year. 1 They were victorious* 
and accordingly of the productions, 2 the one kind were sacri- 
ficed, the other consecrated. However, in a time of scarcity, 
some one remarked, that they ought likewise to have 
consecrated the children. This then they did, and the chil- 
dren born at that period were called the sons of Mars. 3 When 
these had grown up to manhood, they were sent forth, a bull 
leading the way, to found a colony. The bull lay down to 
rest in a place belonging to the Opici ; a people dwelling in 
villages. These they drove out, and established themselves 
in the place. The bull, according to the direction of the di- 
viners, they sacrificed to Mars, who had given him to them 
as a leader. It seems to have been in allusion to this that 
their parents called them by the diminutive form of Sabelli. 4 
The name of Samnites, or, as the Greeks call them, Saunites, 
originated in another cause. It is also said that certain Lace- 
daemonians came to dwell amongst them, and that this is the 
reason of their affection for the Greeks, and that certain of 
them are called Pitanatae. 5 The whole of this, however, 
appears to be a mere fabrication of the Tarentini, interested 
in nattering and conciliating to themselves a neighbouring 
people, so powerful as to be able, on a time, to bring into the 
field a force of eighty thousand foot-soldiers, and eight thou- 
sand cavalry. There is said to be a law amongst the Sam- 
nites, excellent in itself, and calculated to excite to virtue. 
It is not lawful for fathers to give away their daughters to 
whomsoever they may please ; but every year ten of the most 
virtuous young women, and ten of the most virtuous young 
men, are selected ; of these the most excellent young man 
is married to the most excellent young woman, the second 
to the second, and so on in order. Should he who re- 

1 Casaubon conjectures that in place of the ry ZTSI rouTtp, we should 
read rtf tapi rourip, or, the productions of the spring : and it certainly 
would seem that Strabo is here describing what the Latins called a ver 
sacrum. An ancient historian, speaking of the occurrence mentioned by 
Strabo, says, " Quondam Sabini fernntur vovisse, si res communis meli- 
oribus locis constitisset, se ver sacrum facturos." Sisenn. Hist. lib. iv. 
ap. Non. Marcell. De doctor, indag. ed. 1683, fol. 2531. Festus, Sext. P. 
Fe.st. De verb. sign. F. ed. 1699, p. 478, seems to have mentioned the same 
thins;. 2 The animals and fruits are intended 3 Devoted to Mars. 

4 Or little Sabines. 5 From Pitane, a place in Laconia* . - 
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ceives this reward, afterwards change and become wicked, he 
is dishonoured, and the wife who had been given is taken away 
from him. Beyond are the Hirpini, who are also Samnites : 
their name they take from the wolf, which conducted their 
colony ; a wolf being called by the Samnites hirpos: these 
people border on the Leucani in the interior. So much for 
the Samnites. 

13. The fertility of their country has been productive to 
the Campanians of as much evil as good. Their luxury ran 
to such a height, that they would invite to supper, in order to 
exhibit pairs of fighting gladiators, the exact number of pairs 
being regulated according to the distinction of the guests. 
When, on their voluntary submission to Hannibal, they re- 
ceived his soldiers into winter quarters, 1 the pleasures [of the 
place] rendered the men so effeminate, that Hannibal said, 
although conqueror, that he was in danger of the enemy, 
since his soldiers were returned to him women, and no longer 
men. When the Romans obtained the mastery, 2 they inflicted 
on them numerous ills, and ended by distributing their land 
by lot. 3 At the present day they are living in prosperity, and 
on friendly terms with the [Roman] colonists, and preserve 
their ancient reputation, both in respect to the size of their city 
and the numbers of their population. Beyond Campania 
and the Samnites, 4 and upon the Tyrrhenian Sea, dwells the 
nation of the Picentini. This is a small off-shoot from the 
Picentini who dwell near the Adriatic, and was transplanted 
by the Romans to the Posidoniate Gulf, 5 now called the Gulf of 
Psestum. The city of Posidonia, which is built about the middle 
of the gulf, is called Posstum. 6 The Sybarites [when they 
founded the city 7 ] built the fortifications close upon the sea, 
but the inhabitants removed higher up. In after time 8 the 
Leucani seized upon the city, but. in their turn were deprived 
of it by the Romans. 9 It is rendered unhealthy by a river 10 

1 B.C. 216. 2 211 B.C. 3 B. c. 59. f 

4 We concur with Kramer in considering that the words p-'t\pi &pfv~ 
ravwv, which occur immediately after 'Savvlnv, have been interpolated. 

5 The Gulf of Salerno. 8 Pesti. 

7 This city must have been founded nearly 540 yeais B. c., for Herod- 
otus says that the Phocseans were chiefly induced to settle on the shores 
of CEnotria by the advice of a citizen of Posidonia, and they founded 
"Velia in the reign of Cyrus. B. i. 164. 8 442 B. c. 9 B. c. 274. 

10 Apparently the Fiume Salso. 
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which overflows the marshy districts in the neighbourhood. 
Between the Sirenussae and Posidonia 1 is Marciua,' 2 a city 
founded by the Tyrrheni, but inhabited by the Sam. T iites. 
[To go] from thence into Pompasa, 3 through Nuceria,* [you 
cross] an isthmus of not more than 120 stadia. The Picentes 
extend as far as the river Silaro, 5 which separates their 
country on this side from ancient Leucam'a. 6 The water of 
this river is reported to possess the singular property of 
petrifying any plant thrown into it, preserving at the same 
time both the colour and form. 7 Picentia was formerly 
the capital of the Picentes ; but they now dwell in villages, 
having been ejected by the Eomans 8 for taking part with 
Hannibal. Also, instead of doing military service, it has 
been decreed that they shall be the public daily couriers and 
letter-carriers ; [a penalty] which for the same cause has 
been likewise inflicted on the Leucani and Bruttii. To keep 
them in check, the Romans fortified Salernum, which is a 
little above the sea. The distance from the Sirenussae to the 
Silaro is 260 stadia. 

1 Pesti. s Yietri. 3 Pompeii. 

4 Nocera. s The ancient Silaris. 

6 We are inclined to read Leucania with Du Theil. The Paris manu- 
script, No. 1393, reads icaviav. 

7 Pliny, in his Natural History, (lib. ii. 106,) has confirmed Strabo's 
account. It appears from Cluvier that the people who inhabit the banks 
of the Silaro are not acquainted with any circumstances which might 
corroborate the statement. (Cluvier, Ital. Ant. lib. iv. c, 14.) 

8 About a. c. 201. 



BOOK VI. 

ITALY. 

SUMMARY. 

The Sixth Book contains the remainder of Italy, and the regions within the 
Adriatic, as far as Macedonia ; likewise a description of Apulia, Calabria, 
the country by the Ionian Gulf, together with the adjacent islands, from 
Sicily to the Ceraunian mountains, and on the other side as far as Carthage, 
and the small islands lying near to it. 

CHAPTER I. 

1. AFTER the mouth of the Silaro, 1 is Leucania, and the 
temple of Argive Juno, founded by Jason. Near to this, 
within 50 stadia, is Posidonia. 2 Sailing thence, towards the 
high sea, is the island of Leucosia, 3 at a little distance from 
the main-land. It bears the name of one of the Sirens, who 
according to the mythology was cast up here, after having 
been precipitated with her companions into the deep. The 
promontory 4 of the island projects opposite the Sirenussae, 5 
forming the bay of Posidonium. 6 After having made this 
cape there is another contiguous bay, on which is built the 
city which the Phocaeans called Hyela when they founded it, 
but others Ela from a certain fountain. People in the present 
day call it Elea. It is here that Parmenides and Zeno, the 
Pythagorean philosophers, were born. And it is my opinion 
that through the instrumentality of those men, as well as by 
previous good management, the government of that place was 
weU arranged, so that they successfully resisted the Leucani 
and the Posidoniatae, notwithstanding the smallness of their 
district and the inferiority of their numbers. They are 

1 The ancient Silaris. 2 Pesti. 

3 It is now called Licosa, and sometimes Isola piana ; several vestiges 
of buildings were discovered on the island in 1696. Antonin . della Lucan. 
p. ii. disc. 8. 4 Capo della Licosa. 

s Punta della Campanella. 6 Golfo di Salerno. 
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compelled, therefore, on account of the barrenness of the soil, 
to apply to maritime trade chiefly, to employ themselves in 
the salting of fish, and in such other occupations. Antiochus l 
says that when Phocea was taken hy Harpagus, the general 
of Cyrus, those who had the means embarked with their 
families, and sailed under the conduct of Creontiades, first to 
Cyrnos and Marseilles, hut having been driven thence, they 
founded Elea ; 2 the name of which some say is derived from 
the river Elees. 3 The city is distant about two hundred 
stadia from Posidonia. After this city is the promontory of 
Palinurus. But in front of the Eleatis are the CEnotrides, 
two islands 4 having good anchorage. 5 And beyond Palin- 
urus are the promontory, harbour, and river of Pyxus ; 6 the 
three having the same name. This colony was founded 7 by 
Micythus, then governor of Messina in Sicily ; but those who 
were located here, except a few, abandoned the place. After 
Pyxus are the gulf, 8 the river, 9 and the city 1Q of Laiis. This, 
the last u city of the Leucani, situate a little above the sea, is 
a colony 12 of the Sybarites, and is distant from Elea 400 
stadia. The whole circuit of Leucania, by sea is 650 stadia. 
Near to Laiis is seen the tomb of Draco, one of the com- 
panions of Ulysses, and the oracular response, given to the 
Italian Greeks, alludes to him : 

I Strabo here cites the historian Antiochus, but it is surprising that he 
does not rather cite the -writer from whom Antiochus seems to have 
borrowed this account, we mean Herodotus, who relates it (lib. i. 
164). But Strabo, probably, looking upon Herodotus as a collector of 
fables, chose rather to yield to the authority of Antiochus, who had 
written very accurate memoirs upon Italy, and who was, likewise, 
himself a very ancient author, (Dion. Halicarn. Antiq.Rom. lib. i. 12,) 
and flourished about 420 years before the Christian era. 

z Or Velia, founded 532 B. c., mentioned by Horace, Epist. I. xv. 1, 
" Qua sit hyems Velise, quod ccelum, Vala, Salerni." 
3 The modern Alento. * Now unknown. 

5 Pliny affirms that these two islands were called, the one Pontia, the 
other Ischia ; " Contra Veliam Pontia et Ischia, utrseque uno nomine 
CEnotrides, argumentum possesses ab CEnotriis Italife." Hist, Nat. lib. 
iii. 13. If this reading be not faulty, Pliny will have placed in the 
latitude, of which our author is now giving a description, a small island 
bearing the same name, Pontia, as the island lying off Cape Misenum. 

6 The Buxentum of the Latins. 

7 471 years before the Christian era. 8 Gulf of Policastro. 

9 Now the river Laino. 

10 Called Laino in the time of Cluverius. Lib. iv. cap. 14. 

II Upon this coast. 1S Founded about the year 510 B. C. 
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" Some day, around the Dragon's stony tomb, 
A mighty multitude shall meet their doom." 

For the Greeks of Italy, enticed by this prophecy, inarched 
against Laiis, and were defeated by the Leucani. 1 

2. Such, along the shores of the Tyrrhenian Sea, are 
the possessions of the Leucani, which at first did not reach 
to the other sea ; 2 the Greeks who dwelt on the Gulf of Taren- 
tum possessed it. But before the coming of the Greeks there 
were no Leucani, the Chones 3 and GEnotri possessed these 
territories. But when the Samnites had greatly increased, 
and expelled the Chones and CEnotri, and driven the Leu- 
cani into this region, while the Greeks possessed the sea- 
coast on both sides as far as the straits, the Gre'eks and the 
Barbarians maintained a lengthened contest. The tyrants of 
Sicily, and afterwards the Carthaginians, at one time making 
war against the Romans, for the acquisition of Sicily, and at 
another, for Italy itself, utterly wasted all these regions. The 
Greeks, however, succeeded in depriving the ancient inha- 
bitants of a great portion of the midland country, beginning 
even as early as the Trojan war ; they increased in power, 
and extent of territory, to such a degree, that they called this 
region and Sicily, the Magna Grcecia. But now the whole 
region, except Tarentum, Rhegium,, and Neapolis, has become 
barbarian, 4 and belongs partly to the Leucani and Bruttii, 
partly to the Campani ; to these, however, only in name, but 
truly to the Romans ; for these people have become Roman. 
However, it is incumbent on one who is treating of unir 

1 About the year 390 before the Christian era. 

2 i. e. the Gulf of Tarentum. 

3 Strabo seems here to distinguish the Chones from the CEnotri, and the 
CEnotri from the Greeks. According to Cluvier (Ital. Antiq. cap. 16, p. 
1323) here was a double error : " not only (says he) Aristotle, but Antio- 
chus, according to Strabo's own testimony, positively affirmed that the 
Chones and CEnotri -were one and the same nation, and Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus (Antiq. Roman, lib. i. 11) makes no doubt that the 
CEnotri were of Greek origin." But Mazochi justifies the distinction 
between the Chones and the CEnotri, and shows cause to doubt that the 
CEnotri were of Greek origin. 

* EK/3/3etp/3apw<70at. We think with Mazochi (Prodrom. ad Heracl. 
pseph. diatrib. 2, cap. 7, sect. 2) that, by the above word, Strabo pro- 
bably expressed that, at the time when he wrote, Tarentum, Rheggio, 
and Naples were the only cities founded by the Greeks in Italy, which, 
although become Roman, retained the language, laws, and usages of thek 
mother country. 
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versal geography, to speak both of things as they now are, 
and of some of those that have been, and especially when they 
are important. Of the Leucani, who border upon the Tuscan 
Sea, mention has already been made ; those who possess 
the midland regions dwell above the Gulf of Tarentum, 
but these, as well as the Bruttii, and the Samnites them- 
selves, the progenitors of both, have been so maltreated 
[by the Romans], that it is difficult to determine the bound- 
aries of each people. The reason of this is, that there nc 
longer remains separately any of the institutions common tc 
these nations ; and their peculiarities of language, of military 
and civil costume, and such particulars, have passed away 
besides, even their places of abode, considered separately and 
apart, possess nothing worthy of observation. 

3. We will narrate in a general manner what we have 
gathered concerning the Leucani, who dwell in the interior, 
without too much care in distinguishing them from their 
neighbours, the Samnites. Petilia 1 is considered as the 
metropolis of the Leucani, and is still well peopled. It owes 
its foundation to Philoctetes, who was compelled to quit Meli- 
bcea on account of civil dissensions. Its position is so strong, 
that the Samnites were formerly obliged to construct forts 
around it for the defence of their territory. The ancient 
Crimissa, situated near these places,was also founded by Philoc- 
tetes. Apollodorus, in his description of the ships [of the 
Greeks], narrates concerning Philoctetes, that, according to 
certain writers, this prince having disembarked in the district 
of Crotona, settled on the promontory of Crimissa, and buili 
the city of Chone 2 above it, from which the inhabitants were 
called Chones ; and that certain colonists being sent by him 
into Sicily, to the neighbourhood of Eryx, 3 with jEgestus the 

1 It has been well observed by Cramer in his Ancient Italy, that Strabo 
confused this Petilia of the Leucani with another better known of the 
Bruttii, the foundation of which was attributed to Philoctetes. It is 
observed by Antonini that Strabo contradicts himself, by ascribing to 
Philoctetes the origin of a town in Leucania, for he states a few lines 
further on that that hero occupied a part of the coast near Crotona, which 
was in the territory of the Bruttii. Strabo's account, however, of the 
existence of a Leucanian Petilia is confirmed by many inscriptions of 
early date. The ruins of the town remain on the Monte della Stella. 
Antonin. della Lucan. p. i. disc. 8. Romanelli, torn. i. p. 350. 

2 According to some judicious antiquaries, the site of Chone is located 
at Casabuona, near Strongoli. 3 Trapani del Monte, 
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Trojan, founded -ZEgesta. 1 In the inland districts are also 
Grumentum, 2 Vertinse, 8 Calasarna, 4 and other small villages, 
reaching as far as Venusia, 5 a city of some importance. This, 
however, I consider to be a Samnite city, as are also those 
which are next met with on going into Campania. Above 
the Thurii lies the district called Tauriana. 6 The Leucani 
are of Samnite origin. Having vanquished the Posidoniates 
and their allies, they took possession of their cities. At one 
time the institutions of the Leucani were democratic, but 
during the wars a king was elected by those who were pos- 
sessed of chief authority : at the present time they are Roman. 
4. The Bruttii occupy the remainder of the coast as far as 
the Strait of Sicily, extending about 1350 stadia. Antiochus, 
in his treatise on Italy, says that this district, which he in- 
tended to describe, was called Italy, but that previously it had 
been called CEnotria. The boundary which he assigns to it 
on the Tyrrhenian Sea, is the river Lao, 7 and on the Sea of 
Sicily Metapontium, the former of which we have given as 
the boundary of the Bruttii. He describes Tarentum, which 
is next to Metapontium, 8 as beyond Italy, calling it lapygian. 
He also relates that, at a more ancient period, those who dwelt 
on this side the isthmus, which lies next the Strait of Sicily, 
were the only people who were called (Enotrians and Italians. 
The isthmus is 160 stadia across between the two gulfs, namely, 
that of Hipponium, 9 which Antiochus called Napitinus, and 

1 The ruins of this city, which was anciently called also Egesta, Acesta, 
and Segesta, may be seen at Barbara, in the valley of Mazzara. 

2 Kramer, following the suggestion of Xylander, has printed Tpovpsv- 
rbv. I am inclined, however, to think that Hovfitvrbv, the reading of 
Manuscripts, is correct. According to Barrio, it occupied the situa- 
tion of Gerenza, on the right bank of the Nieto. 

3 Verzine on the Nieto. (Barr. lib. iv. cap. 18. Maraf. lib. iii. c. 18.) 

* Calasarna is supposed by the Calabrian topographers to accord with 
Jhe site of Campania. 

5 Venosa, situated about 15 miles south of the Aufidus. It was a 
colony of importance before the war against Pyrrhus. After the disaster 
at Cannae, it afforded a retreat to Varro and the few who escaped that 
signal overthrow. Horace was born there in the year of the city 688. 
About six miles from Venosa, on the site named Palazzo, was the Fons 
Bandusise. (Chaupy, Bes c. de la maison de Camp, d' Horace, torn. iii. 
p. 538.) 

Cluvier thought that we should read Qovpiavq instead of Tavptavrj. 

7 Laos, now Lao. * Torre di Mare. Golfo di S. Eufemia. 
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that of Scylletium. 1 The circumnavigation of the peninsula, 
which is comprised between this isthmus and the strait, is 2000 
stadia. He says that afterwards the names of Italy and of the 
CEnotrians were extended as far as Metapontium and the 
Siritis ; the Chones, a people of CEnotrian descent, and highly 
civilized, inhabited these districts, and called their country 
Chone. However, this author has written in a very loose and 
old-fashioned manner, without giving any definite boundaries 
to the Leucani and Bruttii. Now Leucania is situated on the 
Tyrrhenian and Sicilian Seas, extending on one coast from the 
Silaro 2 to the river Lao, and on the other from Metapontium 3 
to Thurii. Along the continent it stretches from the country 
of the Samnites, as far as the isthmus between Thurii and 
Cerilli, 4 near the Lao. This isthmus is 300 stadia 5 across. 
Beyond are the Bruttii, who dwell on the peninsula ; in this 
is included another peninsula, which is bounded by the isthmus 
between Scylletium 6 and the Hipponiate gulf. 7 The nation 
received its appellation from the Leucani, for they call run- 
aways Bruttii, and they say that formerly they ran away from 
them when employed as shepherds, 'and that afterwards their 
independence was established through the weakness [of the 
Leucani], when Dion [of Syracuse] was prosecuting a war 
against [the younger] Dionysius, and fomented hostilities 
amongst all. 8 This is all we shall remark as to the Leucani 
and Bruttii. 

1 Golfo di Squillace. Scylletium was once a Greek city of note, com- 
municating its name to the gulf. Servius observes that the Athenians 
who founded the colon}' were returning from Africa. There was a Greek 
inscription found in 1791 relative to the AafnradriBponia, which seems to 
confirm the tradition of the Athenian origin of Scylletium. It was the 
birth-place of Cassiodorus. 

2 SiXapig. The Silaro, which divides Lucania from Campania, takes 
its rise in the Apennines, in a district which formerly belonged to the 
Hirpini ; and after receiving the Tanager, now Negro, and the Calor, 
now Galore, falls into the Gulf of Salerno. Silius Italicus (viii. 582) 
states that this river possessed the property of incrusting twigs with, a 
calcareous deposit : 

" Nunc Silarus quos nutrit aquis, quo gurgite tradunt 
Duritiem lapidum mersis inolescere ramis." 

At its mouth was a haven named Portus Albernus. 

3 Torre di Mare. * Cirella. 

5 This measure, upon our charts, is 330 Olympic stadia. Gosselin. 
Golfo di Squillace. 7 The Golfo di S. Eufemia. 

rrpog airavTag. Lit. " He stirred up every body 
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5. From the Lao the first city is the Temesa l of the Bruttii, 
which at present is called Tempsa. It was founded by the Au- 
sonians; afterwards the JEtolians, under the command of Thoas, 
gained possession of it. These were expelled by the Bruttii ; 
Hannibal and the Romans have overthrown the Bruttii. 2 In 
the vicinity of Temesa is the Heroum of Polites, one of the 
companions of Ulysses. It is surrounded by a thick grove of 
wild olives. He was treacherously slain by the barbarians, 
and became in consequence very wrathful, and his shade so 
tormented the inhabitants that they submitted to pay him a 
tribute, according to the direction of a certain oracle. Thus 
it became a proverb amongst them, " Let no one offend the 
hero of Temesa," for they said that [for a long time he 3 ] had 
tormented them. But when the Epizephyrian Locrians took 
the city, they feign that Euthymus the pugilist went out against 
him, and having overcome him in fight, constrained him to 
free the inhabitants from tribute. 4 They say that the poet 
intended this Temesa, and not the Tamassus 5 in Cyprus, (for 
it is said that the words are suitable to either, 6 ) when he 
sings, 

against every body." It is conceived that the hostilities of the Bruttii 
were fomented by Dion in order to prevent the tyrant Dionysius from 
deriving any aid from his Leucanian allies. The advancement of the 
Bruttii to independence is computed by Diodorus Siculus to have taken 
place about 397 years after the foundation of Rome, that is, 356 before 
the Christian era. 

1 The situation of Temesa has not yet been fully determined. Cluve- 
rius fixes it about ten miles south of Amantea, near Torre Loppa. Ro- 
rnanelli observes, however, that Cluverius has not allowed for the difference 
between the ancient and modern computation of distance. To rectify 
this oversight, he makes choice of Torre del piano del Casale, nearly two 
miles north of Torre Loppa, as the locality of this ancient site. The silver 
coins of Temesa are scarce. They have the Greek epigraph, TEH. 

2 After the second Punic war it was colonized by the Romans, who 
called it Tempsa, B. c. 195. 

3 We concur with Kramer in approving the proposition of Groskurd 
to understand the words sKtivov psv ovv Sia jroXXow as having been 
originally written in the text immediately before siruceiaQai airrolg. 

4 They had been compelled to sacrifice a virgin annually in order to 
appease his disturbed spirit. 

5 Borgo di Tamasso. 

6 These words in parenthesis seem to have been interpolated by the 
transcribers of our author. Both Temesa and Tamassus were rich in 
metal, but the spelling of the name in Homer is more in accordance with 
Temesa than Tamassus, and other poets have alluded to it, as Ovid. Met. 
xv. 706, 
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" in quest of brass 
To Temesa." ' 

and certain copper-mines are pointed out near to the place, 
which are now exhausted. Contiguous to it is Terina, 2 which 
Hannibal destroyed, when he found he could no longer retain 
it ; at the time when he took refuge in the country of the 
Bruttii. 3 Next in order comes Cosentia, 4 the metropolis of the 
Bruttii. A little above it is Pandosia, which is strongly for- 
tified, before which Alexander the Molossian king was over- 
thrown. This prince was led astray by the oracle of Dodona, 
which commanded him to avoid Acheron and Pandosia ; 5 for 
places with names like these being pointed out in Thesprotia, 
caused him to lose his life 6 here. The position has three 
summits, and the river Acheron flows by it. He was also 
mistaken in another oracle, 

" O Pandosia, thou three-topp'd hill, 
Hereafter many people thou shalt kill ;" 

for he thought that it foreshowed the destruction of his ene- 
mies, and not of his own people. They say that Pandosia 7 

" Evincitque fretum, Siculique angusta Pelori, 

Hippotadeeque domos regis, Temesesque metalla." 
And Fast. v. 441, 

" . . . . Temesaeaque concrepat sera." 
And Statius, Silv. i. 42, 

" Et cui se toties Temese dedit hausta metallis." 
1 Odyssey i. 184. 2 Nocera. 

3 Hannibal took refuge in Calabria about 209 years before the Chris- 
tian era. 

4 Cosenza, near the source of the Crathis, now Crati, represents 
Cosentia. It was taken by Hannibal after the surrender of Petilia, 
but towards the end of the war the Romans regained it. 

s AiaKiSn, trpo(j>uXa.^o joioXeii/ 'A.\epov<riov vStap 
HavSocrirjv 6', odi roi SdvaTos jrf.irptoft.ivos iarTi. 

Son of JSacus, beware of approaching the Acherusian water and Pan- 
dosia, where death is destined for thee. 

8 About B. c. 330. 

7 Commentators generally agree that this is the Pandosia memorable 
for the defeat and death of Alexander, king of Epirus. The early Cala- 
brian antiquaries have placed it at Castel Franco. D'Anville, in his map, 
lays it down near Lao and Cirella. Modern investigators have sought its 
ruins near Mendocino, between Cosenza and the sea, a hill with three 
-summits having been remarked there, which answers to the fatal height 
pointed out by the oracle, 

TlauBorria rpLKoXiovs., iroXvv TTOTE Xadv 
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was formerly the residence of the CEnotrian kings. After 
Cosentia is Hipponium, 1 founded by the Locrians. 2 The Ro- 
mans took it from the Bruttii, who were in possession of it at 
a subsequent period, and changed the name into Vibo- Valen- 
tia. 3 And because the meadows in its vicinity are luxuriant 
and full of flowers, it is supposed that Proserpine came over 
from Sicily to gather them, and from thence the custom among 
women of this city, to gather flowers and plait garlands, pre- 
vailed to such an extent, that they now think it shameful to 
wear purchased garlands at the festivals. 4 It also possesses 
a harbour 5 made by Agathocles, 6 the tyrant of Sicily, when 
he was in possession of the town. Oh sailing hence to the 
Portus Herculis, 7 we come to the point where the headlands 
of Italy, as they stretch towards the Strait [of Sicily], begin 
to turn westward. In this voyage we pass Medma, 8 a city of 
the same Locrians, 9 which bears the name of a copious foun- 
tain, and possessing at a short distance a naval station, called 
Emporium. 10 Very nigh is the river Metauro, 11 as also a naval 
station bearing the same name. 12 The Lipari Isles lie off this 
coast ; they are distant 200 stadia from the strait. They say 
that they are the islands of JEolus, of whom the poet makes 

together with a rivulet, Maresanto or Arconti ; which last name recalls 
the Acheron denounced by another prediction, as so inauspicious to 
the Molossian king. Scylax, in his Periplus s seems to place Pandosia, 
together with Clampetia and Terina, near the western coast. 

I Afterwards Vibo Valentia, now Monte-Leone. 

3 Surnamed the Epizephyrii. Heyne supposes this took place B. c. 388. 
3 B. c. 193. 

* There was a temple erected to Proserpine in these meadows, and a 
building called " Amaltheea's horn," raised by Gelon of Syracuse. 

5 The present harbour of Bivona. 

6 He reigned from B. c. 317 to B. c. 289. 

7 Now Le Formicole. The promontory named Capo Vaticano seems 
to have been anciently known under the same appellation. 

8 Medma, or Mesma, was situated on the right bank of the river 
Mesima, which seems to retain traces of the name of the ancient city. 
Antiquaries report that its ruins are seen between Nicotera and the river 
Mesima. The epigraph on the coins of this city is generally MESMA, 
or ME2MAIQN, and in a single instance MEAAMA. 

9 That is, the Epizephyriaii Locrians. 

10 Cluverius considers this to be the modern Bagnara. 

II The ancient river Metaurus is now also called Marro, and sometiir.es 
Petrace. It was noted for the excellence of the thunny fish caught at 
its mouth. 

a Metaurum. The site of this place is supposed to accord with that of 
the town of Gioja. 
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mention in the Odyssey. 1 They are seven in number, and 
are all easily distinguished both from Sicily and the coast of 
the continent about Medma. We will speak of them in par- 
ticular when we describe Sicily. After the river Metaurus, 
there is another Metaurus. 2 Next in order is Scylteum, an 
elevated cliff nearly surrounded by the sea. But connected 
with the main-land by a low isthmus easily accessible on either 
side, which Anaxilaus, the tyrant of Rhegium, fortified against 
the Tyrrheni, and formed a commodious haven, and thus pre- 
vented the pirates from passing through the strait. Next to 
the Scyllasan promontory was that of Casnys, distant from 
Medma 250 stadia. It is the last headland, and forms the 
narrowest part of the Strait [of Sicily], being opposite to Cape 
Pelorus on the Sicilian side, which is one of the three points 
which give to that island the form of a triangle. Its aspect 
is towards the rising of the sun in summer, whilst that of 
Casnys looks towards the west. Indeed they both seem to 
have diverged from the general line of coast in order to stand 
out opposite each other. 3 From Casnys to the Posidonium 4 
[and] the Columna Rheginorum, 5 the narrow part of the 
strait stretches as much as 6 stadia, the shortest passage 
across the strait is a little more. From the Columna [Rhegi- 

1 Homer, Odyssey, lib. x. 

2 There have been many suggestions for the correction of this passage. 
Kramer thinks that Cluverius was happy in proposing Ilora/zof instead 
of Meravpoc, and that then the Cratais, now Solano, or Fiume de' Pesci, 
would be the river which Strabo intended. 

3 According to Pliny, these two promontories were separated by an 
interval of twelve stadia, or a mile and a half, which accords with the 
statement of Polybius. Thucydides, however, allows about two miles 
and a half, which he considers to be the utmost possible distance. Topo- 
graphers are divided as to the exact point of the Italian coast which 
answers to Cape Csenys. The Calabrian geographers say the Punta del 
Pezzo, called also Coda del Volpe, in which opinion Cluverius and D'An- 
ville coincide, but Holstenius contends for the Torre del Cavallo, which 
the French translators seem to favour. In fact, that may be the narrowest 
point, still it does not answer so well to Strabo's description of the figure 
and bearing of Cape Cfenys as the Punta del Pezzo. 

* The temple or altar of Neptune. 

5 The Columna Rhegina, as remarked by Cramer, (vol. ii. p. 427,) 
was probably a pillar set up to mark the consular road leading to the 
.south of Italy. Strabo speaks of it as a small tower (book iii. c. v. 5, 
p. 265). In the Itinerary of Antoninus it is simply termed Columna, but 
In the inscription relative to the Via Aquilia, it is called Statua. The 
situation of this tower is generally identified with the site of La Catena. 
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norum] to Rhegium, where the strait begins to widen, is a 
hundred [stadia] as you advance in a direction towards the 
exterior and eastern sea, which is called the sea of Sicily. 

6. Rhegium * was founded by certain Chalcidenses, who, as 
they say, were decimated as an offering to Apollo in a time 
of scarcity, by order of an oracle, and afterwards removed 
hither from Delphi, taking with them certain others from home. 
As Antiochus says, the Zanclaeans sent for the Chalcidenses, 
and appointed Antimnestus chief over them. Certain fugi- 
tives of the Messenians of Peloponnesus accompanied this 
colony, who had been compelled to fly by those who refused 
to give satisfaction to the Lacedaemonians for the violation 2 
of the virgins at Limnse, whom they had abused when attend- 
ing the religious festival, and had slain those who assisted 
them. However when the fugitives had removed to Macistus, 
they sent to the oracle complaining against Apollo and Diana 
for suffering these things to happen notwithstanding they so 
greatly honoured them, and inquiring how the devoted might 
be saved. Apollo commanded to send them with the Chalci- 
denses to Rhegium, and to be grateful, therefore, to his sister 
Diana for that they were not lost but saved, as they should not 
be destroyed with their country, which would be annihilated 
shortly after by the Spartans. 3 They acted in accordance with 
the oracle, and thus it was that the rulers of the Rhegini were 
all of Messenian race until the time of Anaxilaus. 

Antiochus asserts that anciently the whole of this dis- 
trict was inhabited by Sicilians and Morgetes ; and that they 

1 Now Reggio, one of the most celebrated and flourishing cities of 
Magna Grecia, founded about 696 years B. c. Cato affirms that it was 
once in the possession of the Aurunci. The connexion which subsisted 
between Rhegium and the Chalcidian colonies in Sicily, induced its inha- 
bitants to take part with the Athenians in their first hostilities against 
the Syracusans and Locrians. In the great Sicilian expedition, the Rhe- 
gians observed a strict neutrality. While the Athenian fleet was moored 
in their roads, they refused to admit the army within their walls, which 
therefore encamped near the temple of Diana outside the town. Rhe- 
gium subsequently pursued a similar policy, and suffered severely under 
tyrants, but the Roman senate at length freed the unfortunate citizens. 

a Strabo here alludes to the crime which was perpetrated in the reign 
of Teleclus, about 811 years before the Christian era. The division oi 
the Messenians into two parties, the one wishing and the other refusing 
to give satisfaction, lasted about 150 years. See book vi. cap. iM. 3. 

1 It was taken by the Lacedaemonians about B. c. 668. 
VOL. i. 2 c 
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afterwards passed into Sicily when they were expelled by the 
CEnotri. Some say that Morgantium 1 thus received its name 
from the Morgetes. But the city of the Rhegini became very 
powerful, and possessed many dependent settlements. It has 
always been a bulwark for us against the island [of Sicily], 
and, indeed, has recently served to that purpose when Sextus 
Pornpeius alienated Sicily. 2 It was called Rhegium either, 
as JEschylus says, because of the convulsion which had taken 
place in this region j for Sicily was broken from the continent 
by earthquakes, 

" Whence it is called Rhegium." 3 

Others, 4 as well as he, have affirmed the same thing, and ad- 
duce as an evidence that which is observed about ^Etna, and 
the appearances seen in other parts of Sicily, the Lipari and 
neighbouring islands, and even in the Pithecussae, with the 
whole coast beyond them, which prove that it was not unlikely 
that this convulsion had taken place. But now these mouths 
being opened, through which the fire is drawn up, and the 
ardent masses and water poured out, they say that the land in 
the neighbourhood of the Strait of Sicily rarely suffers from 
the effects of earthquakes ; but formerly all the passages to the 
surface being blocked up, the fire which was smouldering be- 
neath the earth, together with the vapour, occasioned terrible 
earthquakes, and the regions, being disturbed by the force of 
the pent-up winds, sometimes gave way, and being rent re- 
ceived the sea, which flowed in from either side ; and thus 
were formed both this strait and the sea which surrounds the 
other islands in the neighbourhood. For Prochyta 5 and the 

1 It seems probable that Strabo here refers to Morgantium in Sicily, 
which had disappeared in his days, and which he mentions in b. vi. c. ii. 

4 - 

2 Sextus Pompeius, having received from the senate the command of 

the fleet, B. c. 43, in a short time made himself master of Sicily, which 
he held till 36. 

3 This is a quotation from one of the missing works of JSschylus. j 
* Virgil speaks of this great catastrophe, Jn. iii. 414, 

" Haec loca, vi quondam et vasta convulsa ruina 
(Tantum sevi longinqua valet mutare vetustas,) 
Dissiluisse ferunt : cum protinus utraque tellua 
Una foret, venit medio vi pontus, et undis 
Hesperium Sicuio latus abscidit : arvaque et urbeg 
Litore diductas angusto interluit aestu." 
*I*rocida. 
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PilhecusaEe. as well as Capreae, Leucosia, the Sirenes, and 
the GEnotrides, are but so many detached fragments from the 
continent, but <other islands have risen from the bottom of the 
sea, a circumstance which frequently occurs in many places ~, 
fear it is more reasonable to think that the islands in the midst 
of the sea have been raised up from the bottom, and that those 
which lie isiE faeadlamds and are separated merely by a strait 
were broken off from them. Still it is beside our purpose to 
investigate thoroughly whether the name were given to the 
city for these causes, or whether it were named by the 
Samnltes from lie Latin word regiam. which signifies 
royal, oa account of its importance, 1 for their chieftains par- 
ticipated in the privileges of citizenship with the Romans, and 
generally used the Latin language. But Dionysius (the elder), 
having been treated with contempt by them, destroyed the 
illustrious city which had founded many towns and produced 
many distinguished characters, whether statesmen or men of 
letters, 2 for when he sought a consort from their city, they 
offered him the hangman's daughter; 3 brat his son {Dionysius 
the younger) partly restored it, 4 aad called it Phoebia. Dur- 
ing the war with Pyrrhus, a body of Campanians destroyed 
most of the citizens against the faith of treaties, 5 and a little 

1 ft appears from the more aacient coins of Rhegium, that the original 
name was REGION. In these the epigraph is REC. RECI. RECINOS, iu 
characters partaking more of ihe Oscan than the Greek form ; those of 
more recent date are decidedly Greek, PHi\ PHFINQN, being inscribed 
on them. A iwte in tie French translation shows that the inhabitants of 
Rhegiam did not participate in tfee rights of Roman citizens till about 9 
years before the Christian ra. 

8 Among these were many followers of Pythagoras, also Theagenes 
Hippys, Lycus suraamed Butera, and Glaucras, who were historians; 
Ibicus, Cleomenes, and Lycus the adoptive father of Lycophron, who 
were poets ; Clearchus and Pythagoras, who were sculptors. 

* Tiie fihegians firmly opposed the designs of this tyrant; and when, 
under pretence of courting their alliance, he sought a consort from their 
city, they replied with independent feeling that he might have their hang- 
man's daughter. fSee Diodorus Sicclus, xiv. 44.) Had the other states 
of Magna Greeia displayed the same energy, the ambitious views of this 
artful prince might have been frustrated ; but after the defeat of their 
forces on the Elleporus, now Oallipari, they succumbed, and Rhegium, 
after a gallant defence which lasted nearly a year, was compelled to yield, 
about the year 398 B. c. The insulting tyrant sentenced the heroic Phyton, 
who had commanded the town, to a cruel death, aad removed the few 
inhabitants that remained to Sicily. 

* B. c. 360. * a. c. 280. 

2 c 2 
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before the Marsic or social war, earthquakes destroyed most 
of the towns ; l but after Augustus Caesar had driven Sextns 
Pompeius out of Sicily, when he saw that the city was de- 
ficient of inhabitants, he appointed certain of those who 
accompanied the expedition to reside there, and it is now 
tolerably well peopled. 2 

7. Sailing 50 stadia from Rhegium towards the east, we 
meet the cape called Leueopetra, from the colour of the rock, 
where they say the range of the Apennines terminates. 3 
Further on is Heraelseum. 4 It is the last promontory, and. 
looks towards the south ; for presently on doubling it the 
course takes a south-western direction as far as the promon- 
tory of lapygia, 5 then it runs towards the north more and 
more, and towards the west along the Ionian gulf. After the 
Herculeum Promontorium is the head-land of Loeris, which 
is called Zephyrium,* 5 possessing a haven exposed to the west 
winds, whence is derived its name. Then is the state of the 
Locri Epizephyrii, a colony of Locrians transported by Bvan- 
thes from the Crissajan gulf, shortly after the foundation of 
Crotona and Syracuse. 7 Ephorus was not correct in stating 

1 B.C. 91. 

2 The defeat of Sextus Pomperns is referred to the year 36 B. c., but 
there is no precise date mentioned for the establishment of the veteran 
soldiers in Rhegium, which probably took place about the year 31 B. c. 

3 Pliny computes the distance from Rhegium to Cape Leucopetra at 12 
miles ; there is probably some error in the text, as there is no cape which 
corresponds with the distance of 50 stadia from Rhegium. A note in the 
French translation proposes to read 1 00 instead of 50 stadia. Topogra- 
phers are not agreed in fixing the situation of the celebrated Leucopetra. 
D'Anville places it at Capo Pittaro, Grimaldi at the Punta della Saetta, 
and Cluverius, Holstenius, and Cellarius at the Capo dell' Armi. This latter 
opinion seems more compatible with the statement of Pliny, and is also 
more generally accredited. 

* The Herculeum Promontorium is known in modern geography as 
Capo Spartivento. 

5 The Promontorium lapyginm, or Sallentinum, as it was sometimes 
called, formed a remarkable feature in the figure of Italy, while the art 
of navigation was in its infancy. It was a conspicuous land-mark to 
mariners bound from the ports of Greece to Sicily. The fleets of Athens, 
after having circumnavigated the Peloponnesus, usually made for Corcyra, 
whence they steered straight across to the promontory, and then coasted 
along the south of Italy. It seems from Thucydides (vi. 44) that there 
was a haven here which afforded a shelter to vessels in tempestuous 
weather. 

Now Capo di Bruzzano. ' The one 710, the other 734 years B. a. 
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that they were a colony of the Locri Opuntii. 1 They remained 
at first during three or four years at Cape Zephyrium ; after- 
wards they removed their city, with the assistance of certain 
Syracusans who dwelt amongst them. There is also a foun- 
tain called Locria in the place where the Locri first took up 
their abode. From Rhegium to the Locri there are 600 stadia. 
The city is built on a height, which they call Esopis. 2 

8. The Locri are believed to have been the first who com- 
mitted their laws to writing, but after they had enjoyed the 
advantage of these good laws for a very considerable time, 
Diohysius [the younger], having been expelled 3 from Syracuse, 
found means to abuse them in a most abominable manner, for 
he, entering into a private chamber where certain young brides 
had been adorned for their nuptials, violated them ; he also 
gathered the most beautiful virgins to his revels, and having 
liberated doves with uncut wings, commanded the young 
women to chase them round the apartment in a state of perfect 
nudity, while on some he bound sandals of unequal height, 
one being high and the other low, in order to make their 
appearance in the pursuit the more unseemly. However he 
paid dearly for this, for having returned to Sicily to resume 
his government, the Locri overpowered the guard he had left 
in their city, freed themselves, and obtained possession of his 
wife and children ; there were two of his daughters, and his 
second son who had already attained the age of manhood ; the 
eldest, however, called Apollocrates, accompanied his father 
in the expedition. And although Dionysius himself entreated 
them earnestly, as did also the Tarentines, to deliver the 
prisoners for whatever ransom they should name, they re- 
mained inexorable, and endured a siege and the wasting of 
their country, that they might vent their rage on his daugh- 
ters. After having exposed them to the most shameful out- 

1 The opinion of Ephorus seems to be supported by many other writers, 
and is generally preferred by modern critics. 2 Monte Esope. 

3 This wicked prince, having been expelled from Syracuse, had found 
refuge among the Locrians from the storm which threatened his existence , 
but, depraved as he was degraded, he repaid the kindness of the people, 
who treated him as their kinsman because his mother Doris had been 
the daughter of one of their principal citizens, with the basest treachery 
and ingratitude. He introduced into their city a number of miscreants. 
and having overpowered the inhabitants, gave loose to all the vicious pro* 
penalties of his nature. 
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rages, they strangled them, burnt their bodies, pounded their 
bones, and cast them into- the sea. 1 Ephorus in speaking of 
the written law of the Loeri, which Zaleucus had most 
judiciously selected from the Cretan, Lacedaemonian, and 
Areopagite codes, says that Zaleucus was the first to establish 
this principle, that whereas formerly lawgivers had left it to 
the judges to award the punishments for the several offences, 
he established a certain penalty in his laws, thinking that the 
minds of the judges would not be led to attach the same penal- 
ties for the same transgressions, which course he considered 
expedient. He praises him also for having simplified the 
law of contracts. [He says also] that the Thurians, being 
desirous to improve [the code of Zaleucus] more than the 
Locri had done, became more celebrated, but were less judi- 
cious. 2 For that state is not regulated by the best govern- 
ment, where they guard against all manner of deceit by their 
laws, but that wherein they abide by laws simply framed. 
Plato also has observed that where there are many laws, 
there there will be law-strits and evil lives, in the same way 
as, where there are many physicians, there it is likely there is 
much sickness. 

9. There is a certain singular circumstance, respecting 
grasshopjgers, worthy of note. The river Alece 3 divides 
EEegium from Locris, flowing through a deep ravine ; those 
which are in the territory of the Locrians sing, but those on 
the other side are silent ; and it is thought probable that this 
is caused by the region being woody, and their membranes 
being softened by dew do not produce sound ; but those on the 
Locrian side being sunned, are dry and horny, so that the 
sound is easily produced by them. The statue of Eunomus 
the harper having a grasshopper seated on his harp is shown 
at Locri. Timaeus says, that this Eunomus was once contend- 
ing at the Pythian games and disputed with Aristo of Rhe- 
gium for the prize, and that Aristo declared that the people 

1 Horrid as is the vengeance which the Locri took on these unfortunate 
victims of a husband's and a father's crimes, it serves to confirm the 
accounts of the iniquity and barbarity of a prince, whose mean and im- 
becile conduct at other times sanctions the notion that his intellect was 
disordered. 

2 We could almost wish to read this passage " rendered them mote 
plausible, but impaired their utility." 

3 The ancient Halex. 
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of Delphi ought to take part with him, because his ancestors 
were consecrated to the god, and sent out to found the colony ; 
but Eunomus said that they could have no claim to contend 
for melody with any one, because that among them even the 
grasshoppers, who are the most gifted of all creatures, were 
mute. Nevertheless Aristo was applauded, and had hopes of 
obtaining the victory, but Eunomus was declared victorious, 
and dedicated the said statue in his country, because that at 
the contest one of the chords of his harp having broken, a 
grasshopper taking his stand on it supplied the sound. Above 
these towns the Bruttii possess the interior, and there is the 
city Mamertium, 1 and the forest which they call Sila, which 
produces the best or Bruttian pitch. 2 It yields fine trees, and 
is well watered, extending over a length of 700 stadia. 

10. After the Locri is the [river] Sagras, 3 in the feminine 
gender, on which is situated the altar of the Dioscuri, near 
which ten thousand Locrians, with a small body of E-hegians 
gained a victory over 130,000 Crotoniatze, whence they say 
arose the proverb applied to incredulous people. " It is 
more true than the victory of the Sagras." Some people add 
to the mysterious account, that it was announced the same 
day at the Olympic games to the people there assembled, and 
this speedy news was found perfectly correct. They say that 
this mischance was so unfortunate an event to the Crotoniatse, 
that after it they did not long remain as a nation, on account 

1 Although Strabo ascribes Mamertium to the Bruttii, it is more pro- 
bable that it was a colony of Campanian mercenaries, deriving their name 
from Mamers, the Oscan Mars, who served under Agathocles, and other 
princes of Sicily. The Mamertini were employed by the Komans against 
Pyrrhus, whom they attacked in the woods and defiles about Rhegium. 
Barrio (lib. ii. c. 10) and Maraf. (lib. iii. c. 25, f. 222) have identified 
the site of this ancient town with Martorano, but it seems too distant 
from Locri and Rhegium to accord with Strabo's description. Cluverius, 
D'Anville, and Romanelli place it at Oppido, a bishop's see above Reggio, 
and Gerace, where old coins are said to have been discovered. Cramer 
(vol. ii. p. 439) thinks that the Melae mentioned by Thucydides may have 
been identical with Mamertium. Several remains of antiquity exist on 
the site called Mela, in the vicinity of Oppido. 

3 The pix Bruttia is noticed by Pliny, Columella,, Dioscorides, and 
olher authorities mentioned by Bochart, Canaan, p. 595. Bochart looks 
upon the Bruttii as a people known to the Phoanicians at a very remote 
period. 

3 Geographers differ much as to the modern river which corresponds 
to this stream. Romanelli and Swinburne consider it to be the Alaro, 
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of the number of citizens who fell in the battle. After the 
Sagras is Caulonia, which was at first called Aulonia, from the 
auXwr, or valley, in which it was situated ; but it is deserted, 
for its former possessors were driven out by the barbarians, 1 
and have taken refuge in SiciJy, and there founded [another] 
Caulonia. 2 After this is Scylletium, 3 a colony of the Atheni- 
ans, who set out under Menestheus ; 4 it is now called Scyla- 
cium. 5 Dionysius [the elder] allotted a portion of it to the 
Locri, whilst it was in the possession of the Crotoniatae. 6 The 
Scylleticus Sinus received its name from this city. It toge- 
ther with the Hipponiates Sinus forms the isthmus which we 
have mentioned above. 7 Dionysius 8 undertook to build a wall 
across the isthmus, at the time he was carrying on war against 
the Leueani, assigning as a pretext that it would afford security 
to the inhabitants of the peninsula from the inroads of the bar- 
barians dwelling beyond it ; but in truth his intention was to cut 
off the communication of the Greeks with each other, and to 
have the greater power over those who dwelt within the penin- 
sula, but those who dwelt without 9 assembled and prevented 
the undertaking. 

11. After Scylletium is the region of Crotona, and the 

1 During the war against Pyrrlius, whose cause was espoused by Cau- 
lonia, the city was pillaged by the Mamertini, the allies of the Romans. 
The town was subsequently occupied by the Bruttii, who defended it 
against the Romans in the second Punic war. Barrio and other Calabrian 
topographers have fixed its site at Castro Vetere, but Strabo placed it on 
the left bank of the Sagras, which is inconsistent with their supposition, 
and it is still a subject of inquiry. 

2 Cluvier (Sicil. ant. lib. ii.) reckons this place was situated between 
Caltanis and Pietrapreccia. 3 Now Squillace. 

4 Servius observes that these Athenians were returning from Africa, 
Serv. JEn. iii. 552. 

5 Saumaise (Exercit. Plin. p. 47, 57) thinks the true reading should be 
Scylaceium, or Virgil could not have made the penultimate. long. 

. . . Attollit se diva Lacinia contra 

Caulonisque arces, et navifragum Scylaceum. JEn. iii. 652. 

6 About B. c. 389. 

7 Book vi. cap. i. 4. 

8 Pliny seems to attribute to Dionysius the elder the project of cutting 
not walling off the isthmus : " Itaque Dionysius major intercisam eo loco 
adjicere Sicilise voluit." Hist. Nat. lib. iii. 15. Grimaldi also is of 
opinion that the circumstance mentioned by Strabo should be referred 
to the first years of Dionysius the younger, about B. c. 366 359. 

9 By those who dwelt without, Strabo doubtless intended the Croto- 
niatae, and their allies. 
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lapygum tria Promontoria, 1 and after these the Lacinium, 2 
sacred to Juno, formerly rich and filled with many offerings. 
But the distances have not heen accurately stated. We can 
only say that in a general way Polybius reckons 2300 3 stadia, 
from the strait 4 to Lacinium, 5 and 700 stadia from Lacinium 
to the lapygian promontory. They call this the entrance of 
the Gulf of Taranto. The extent of the gulf is considerable, 
being 240 miles along the shore. As the chorographer says 
... of 380 ... to a light person, Artemidorus : wanting also 
by so many ... of the breadth of the mouth of the gulf. 6 
Its aspect looks towards the rising of the sun in winter. 7 It 
commenced from Lacinium, for presently on doubling the cape 
you come to where the Greek cities formerly stood ; now they 
no longer exist, with the exception of Tarenfrum. But on 
account of the estimation in which certain of them were held, 
it is worth while to speak of them somewhat in detail. 

12. The first is Crotona, 150 stadia from Lacinium and the 
river Esaro ; 8 there is also a haven 9 there, and another river 

1 These three capes are now called Capo delle Castella, Capo Rizzuto, 
and Capo della Nave. 

2 Lacinium was about six miles from Crotona. The celebrated temple 
of Juno derived its name from the promontory. According to Diodorus 
Sicuius, some ascribe its origin to Hercules. (Diod. Sic. iv. 24.) Its 
ruins are in the early Doric style, with fluted pillars broader at the base 
than at the capital. It measured about 132 yards in length, and 66 in 
breadth. Its principal entrance opened to the west. 

3 Gosselin follows the opinion that Polybius wrote 1 300 stadia. 

4 The Strait of Sicily. 

5 The modern names of Cape Lacinium, viz. Capo delle Colonne and 
Capo Nao, .are derived from the remains of the temple, which is still 
visible on its summit. 

6 The text is here evidently deficient. Groskurd says that Strabo most 
probably wrote as follows, " As the chorographer says, Artemidorus reck- 
ons that [the journey would take 12 days for one travelling on foot], with 
his girdle on; [but, to one sailing, the distance is 2000 stadia:] leaving 
at the same time as many [for the mouth, as Polybius has given] for the 
breadth of the mouth of the gulf." The French translators, however, 
have attempted to read the text as follows, " The chorographer makes 
it 240 miles, and Artemidorus says that it is 380 for a light traveller ; 
a computation in which the breadth of the mouth is not included ;" but 
comment on it in several extensive notes. 

7 South-east. 8 The ancient jEsar. 

9 Groskurd observes, Im Texte /cat \i/t}j/. Besser also, liest man 
mit Clwo. Xi/zvjj, and translates it " a salt-marsh ;" but Cramer, in his 
description of ancient Italy, observes that the mouth of the river Esaro 
formed a haven, which, however incommodious compared with those of 
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Nieto. 1 the name whereof is said to be derived from the fol- 
lowing circumstance they say that certain of the Greeks who 
had wandered from the fleet which had besieged Troy, having 
arrived in this place, disembarked to take a survey of the 
country, and that the Trojan women who accompanied them 
in the fleet, having observed the absence of the men, and 
being wearied with a toilsome voyage, set fire to the fleet, so 
that they were compelled to abide, when they saw, in addition 
[to the loss of their ships], that the soil was very fertile. 
Many others arriving soon after, and being desirous to live 
near their fellow-countrymen, founded several settlements. 
Most of them derived their names from the Trojans, and the 
river Nieto received its appellation from the destruction 2 [of 
the ships]. But Antiochus relates that an oracle having com- 
manded the Greeks to found Crotona, Myscellus went forth 
to view the place, and having seen Sybaris already built on a 
neighbouring river of the same name, thought it better, and 
returned to the god to ask if he might be permitted to settle 
in that, instead of the other ; but that the oracle answered, ap- 
plying to him an epithet noticing his defective stature, (for 
Myscellus was somewhat crook-backed,) 

" O short-backed Myscellus, whilst seeking somewhat else of thyself, 
Thou pursuest only misfortune : it is right to accept that which is prof- 
fered to thee:" 3 

and that he returned and built Crotona, wherein he was as- 
sisted by Archias, 4 the founder of Syracuse, who happened to 
touch at Crotona by chance, as he was proceeding to the colony 
of the Syracusans. The lapyges possessed Crotona before 
this time, 5 as Ephorus relates. The city cultivated martial 

Tarentum and Brundusium, was long a source of great wealth to Cro- 
tona, as we are assured by Polybius, Frag. x. 1. 

1 Neaethus. This river was said to derive its name from the circum- 
stance of the captive Trojan women having there set fire to the Grecian 
fleet. 

2 Ncti0o, from vrjag and alQiiv, " to burn the ships." 

3 There is much obscurity in this oracular response. The various 
manuscripts offer many readings. 

4 A note in the French translation observes that the establishment of 
Myscellus at Crotona took place about 709 or 703 years B. c., and that 
Syracuse was founded as early as 735 years B. c. 

6 According to some traditions, Crotona was very ancient, and derived 
'ts name from the hero Cro*o. Thus Ovid : 
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discipline and athletie exercises to a great extent, and in one 
of the Olympic games all the seven wrestlers, who obtained 
the palm in the stadium, were Crotoniatae j whence, it seems, 
the saying arose that the last wrestler of Crotona was the first 
of the other Greeks, and hence they say also is the origin of 
the expression, " more salubrious than Crotona," as instancing 
a place which had something to show, in the number of wrest- 
lers which it produced, as a proof of its salubrity and the ro- 
bust frame of body which it was capable of rearing. Thus it 
had many victors in the Olympic games, although it cannot 
be reckoned to have been long inhabited on account of the 
vast destruction of its citizens, who fell at the battle of the 
Sagras. Its celebrity too was not a little spread by the num- 
ber of Pythagoreans who resided there, and Milo, 1 who was 
the most renowned of wrestlers, and lived in terms of intimacy 
with Pythagoras, who abode long in this city. They relate 
that at a banquet of the philosophers, when one of the pillars 
in the hall gave way, Milo sustained the ceiling while they 
all escaped, and afterwards saved himself. It is likely thatj 
trusting to the same strength, he met his fate as related by 
some, for whilst making his way through a thick wood, he 
strayed considerably out of the path, when finding a great log 
with wedges in it, he thrust both his hands and feet into the 
fissure, intending to split it completely, but was only able to 
force it enough to let the wedges fall out, when the gaping log 
presently closed on him, and he, being taken as in a snare, was 
devoured by wild beasts. 

13. Beyond this, at the distance of 200 stadia, is situated 
Sybaris, 2 a colony settled by the Achaeans, between the two 

" Vixque pererratis quae spectant littora terris, 
Invenit .iEsarei fatalia fluminis ora : 
Nee procul hinc tumulum, sub quo sacrata Crotonis 
Ossa tegebat humus. Jussaque ibi moeiiia terra 
Condidit ; et nomen tumulati traxit in urbem." 

Ovid. Metam. xv. 53. 

1 Milo is said to have carried off the prize for wrestling from the 62nd 
Olympiad, B. c. 532, and also to have commanded the 100,000 Crotoniatse 
who engaged the hostile armies of Sybaris and destroyed their city, about 
B. c. 509. Diod. Sic. xii. 9, &c. 

3 Sybaris was said to have been founded by the people of Troezene not 
long after the siege of Troy. Aristot. Politic, lib. v. cap. 3. Solin. viii. 
But these were subsequently joined by a more numerous colony of Achae 
ans, about B. c. 720. Euseb. Chron. ii. 
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rivers Crati l and Sybaris. 2 Its founder was Is . . . . 3 the 
Helicean. 4 So great was the prosperity enjoyed by this city 
anciently, that it held dominion over four neighbouring peo- 
ple and twenty-five towns ; in the war with the Crotoniatas it 
brought into the field 300,000 men, and occupied a circuit of 
50 stadia on the Crati. But on account of the arrogance and 
turbulence of its citizens, it was deprived of all its prosperity 
by the Crotoniatae in 70 5 days, who took the city, and turning 
the waters of the river [Crati], overwhelmed it with an inun- 
dation. 6 Some time after, a few who had escaped came together 
and inhabited the site of their former city, but in time they 
were dispossessed by the Athenians 7 and other Greeks, who 
came and settled amongst them, but they despised and subju- 
gated them, and removed the city to a neighbouring place, 
calling its name Thurii, from a fountain of that name. The 
water of the river Sybaris has the peculiar property of mak- 
ing the horses which drink it shy, 8 for which reason they keep 
their horses away from the river. The Crati turns the hair 
of those who bathe in it yellow, and sometimes white, but has 

1 6 Kpa0t. There was a stream of the same name in Achaia, from 
whence the Italian Crathis, now Crati, derived its name. The Crathis 
and Sybaris now join about 14 miles from the sea. 

2 Now Cochile. 

3 Koray objected to the old reading, o 'Ic-eXtittuf, and proposed instead 
Old. . . . 'EXticevs ; Groskurd thought it better to translate it Ihr Erbauer 

war Is aus Helike ; and Kramer has adopted this latter view, 

which we have followed. 

4 Helice was mentioned, book i. chap. iii. 18. Ovid, Metam. xv. 293, 
also speaks of this city, 

" Si quasras Helicen et Buram Acha'idas urbes, 
Invenies sub aquis ..." 

5 The Epitome gives nine davs. 

6 The events which led to this catastrophe are thus related by Diodorus 
Siculus : " A democratical party, at the head of which was Telys, having 
gained the ascendency, expelled 500 of the principal citizens, who sought 
refuge at Crotona. This city, upon receiving a summons to give up the 
fugitives, or prepare for war, by the advice of Pythagoras chose the latter. 
The armies met near the river Triunti, in the territory of Crotona, where 
the brave citizens gained a complete victory." 

7 At the instigation of Pericles, the Athenians sent out a colony under 
the command of Lampon and Xenocritus, which arrived about 55 years 
after the overthrow of Sybaris. Two celebrated characters are named 
among those who joined this expedition, which was collected from dif- 
ferent parts of Greece. These were Herodotus, and Lysias the orator. 

9 Compare ^Elian. Hist. Anim. ii. 36. ^ 
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been found salutary for the cure of many disorders. Thurii, 
after having flourished for a long time, became a continual 
prey to the aggressions of the Leucani, 1 and afterwards the 
Tarentini troubling them, they appealed to the Romans for 
succour, who, in course of time, sent a colony 2 when it was 
nearly deserted, and changed the name of the city to Copise. 3 
14. After Thurii is Lagaria, 4 a garrison fort ; it was origin- 
ally settled by Epeius 5 and the Phocenses ; hence is derived 
the Lagaritan wine, sweet and delicate, and much recommended 
by the physicians, as is likewise the Thurian wine, which is 
reckoned among the best. Then comes the city of Heraclea, 6 
a little way from the sea, and two navigable rivers, the Agri 7 
and the Sinno, 8 on which was the city Siris, founded by a Tro- 
jan colony, but in course of time, when Heraclea was peopled 
with the citizens of Siris by the Tarentini, it became the har- 
bour of Heraclea. Its distance from Heraclea was 24 stadia, 
and from Thurii about 330. 9 They point out the statue of the 
Trojan Minerva, which is erected there, as a proof of its colo- 
nization by the Trojans. They also relate as a miracle how 
the statue closed its eyes when the suppliants, who had fled 
for sanctuary to her shrine, were dragged away by the 
lonians after they had taken the city ; 10 they say that these 
lonians came to settle here, when they fled from the yoke of 
the Lydians, and took the town of the Trojans u by force, call- 
ing its name Polieum. They show, too, at the present time 

1 From B. c. 390 to 290. 2 About B. c. 194. 

3 Caesar however calls it Thurii, and designates it a municipal town. 
Civ. Bell. iii. 22. 4 Now La Nucara. 

* It is not ascertained whether this leader were the architect of the 
Horse of Troy. 

6 Antiquaries seem agreed in fixing the site of this town at Policoro, 
about three miles from the mouth of the Agri, where considerable re- 
mains are still visible. The city is famous as the seat of the general 
council of the Greek states, and the celebrated bronze tables on which 
the learned Mazzocchi bestowed so much labour were discovered near its 
site. Its coins represent Hercules contending with the lion, and bear 
the epigraph HPA or HPAKAHIQN. 



9 This accords very well with the distance given in the Itinerary oi 
Antoninus. 

" About B. c. 580. 

11 Kramer reads x&vtav in the text. We have followed the opinion of 
the French translators, who have rendered it " possedee par des Troyens." 
MSS. give various readings. 
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the statue that closes its eyes. It must, however, require a 
good courage, not to assert that it appeared to have closed its 
eyes, as that at Troy turned away its eyes from beholding the 
violence offered to Cassandra, but to show it in the act of 
winking : but it is much more daring to make so many 
statues of the Minerva rescued from Ilium, as those who de- 
scribe them affirm, for there is a Minerva said to be Trojan 
in the sense of having been rescued from that city, not only 
at Siris, but at Rome, at Lavinium, and at Luceria. The 
scene, too, of the daring of the Trojan female captives is as- 
signed to many different places and appears incredible, although 
it is by no means impossible. There are some who say that 
Siris, and also that Sybaris on the Trionto, 1 were founded by 
the Rhodians. Antiochus says that the site of Siris having 
become the subject of a contention between the Tarentini and 
the Thurii, on that occasion commanded by Cleandridas the 
general wh<9 had been banished from Laeedsemon, the two 
people came to a composition, and agreed to inhabit it in com- 
mon, but that the colony 2 should be considered as Tarentine ; 
however, at a subsequent period both the name and the 
locality were changed, and it was called Heraelea. 3 

15. Next in order is Metapontium,* at a distance of 140 
stadia from the sea-port of Heraelea. It is said to be a 
settlement of the Pyliams at the time of their return from 
Ilium under Nestor ; their success in agriculture was so great, 
that it is said they offered at Delphi a golden harvest : 5 they 
adduce, as a proof of this foundation, the offerings of the dead 
sacrificed periodically to the Nele'idae; 6 but it was destroyed by 



1 Kramer reads *wi Ttv0pavTo<;, but thinks with Groskurd that lirt 
rov Tpa'svroe, the Traens or modern Trionto, is the true reading. 

2 About B. c. 444. 3 About B. c. 433. 

4 In the time of Pansanias, this city was a heap of rains, and nothing 
remained standing but the walls and theatre. Considerable vestiges, 
situated near the station called Torre di Mare, indicate the site it an 
ciently adorned. 

6 Qepog %pvaovv. Xylander and others have thought this was a statue 
representing Summer ; others have reckoned that golden sheaves were 
intended. The coins of Metapontium, which are greatly admired as 
works of art, have a head of Ceres, and on the reverse an ear of corn. 
A large sum of these might be justly called a golden harvest. 

6 Neleus had twelve sons, eleven of whom were slain by Hercules ; 
while Nestor alone escaped ; we must therefore infer from this passage, 
that rites were celebrated at Metapontium in honour of his brothers. 
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the Samnites. 1 Antiochus says that certain Achasans, who 
had been sent for by the Achaeans of Sybaris, settled in this 
place when it had been desolated ; he adds that these were 
sent for on account of the hatred of the Achaeans to the Ta- 
rentini, who had originally migrated from Laconia, in order 
to prevent their seizing upon the place which lay adjacent to 
them. Of the two cities, viz. Metapontium which was situated 
the nearer, [and Siris the further, 2 ] from Tarentum, the new 
comers preferred to occupy Metapontium. This choice was 
suggested by the Sybarites, because, if they should make good 
their settlement there, they would also possess Siris, but if 
they were to turn to Siris, Metapontium would be annexed 
to the territory of the Tarentines which was conterminous. 
But after being engaged in war with the Tarentini and the 
CEnotrians, who dwelt beyond them, they came to an agree- 
ment, securing to them a portion of land, which should con- 
stitute the boundary between Italy, as it then existed, and 
lapygia. This, too, is the locality which tradition assigns to 
the adventures of Metapontus and the captive Melanippe, and 
her son Boeotus. But Antiochus is of opinion that the city 
Metapontium was originally called Metabum, and that its 
name was altered at a subsequent period $ and that Melanippe 
was not entertained here but at Dius, and thinks that the 
heroum of Metabus as well as the testimony of the poet Asius, 
who says that 

" The beautiful Melanippe, in the halls of Dius, bare 
Bceotus," 

afford sufficient proof that Melanippe was led to Dius and not 
to Metabum. Ephorus says that Daulius, the tyrant of Crissa 3 
near Delphi, was the founder of Metapontium. There is, 
however, another tradition, that Leucippus was sent by the 
Achaeans to help to found the colony, and having asked per- 
mission of the Tarentini to have the place for a day and a 
night, would not give it up, replying by day to those who 

1 The Greek words might either mean that Metapontium was destroyed 
or that the sacrifices were abolished. From the succeeding sentence it 
would be most natural to suppose that Strabo meant to say the city was 
overthrown. 

2 These words are not in the Greek text, but seem to hare been acci- 
dentally omitted by the transcriber. 

* A city of Phocis, now Krisso. 
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asked it of him, that he had asked and obtained it till the fol- 
lowing night, and when asked by night, he said that he held 
it till the coming day. 

Next adjoining is Tarentum and lapygia, which we will 
describe when we shall have first gone through the islands 
which lie off Italy, according to our original purpose ; for we 
have always given the adjacent islands with every nation we 
have hitherto described, and since we have gone through 
CEnotria, which only, the people of ancient times named Italy 
we feel justified in keeping to the same arrangement, and shall 
pass on to Sicily and the surrounding islands. 



CHAPTER II. 

1. SICILY is triangular in form, and on this account was at 
first called Trinacria, but afterwards the name was softened 
and it was changed into Thrinacia. 1 Three low headlands 
bound the figure : Pelorias is the name of that towards Caenys 
and the Columna Eheginorum which forms the strait ; Pachy- 
nus 2 is that which stretches towards the east, and is washed 
by the Sea of Sicily, looking towards the Peloponnesus and in 
the direction of the passage to Crete ; the third is Liiybaeum, ' 
and is next to Africa, looking towards that region and thr 
setting of the sun in winter. 4 Of the sides which these three, 
headlands bound, two are somewhat concave, while the third 
is slightly convex, it runs from Liiybaeum to Pelorias, and is 
the longest, being, as Posidonius has said, 1700 stadia adding 

1 The ordinary reading is Trinacis, but Kramer found it given Thri" 
nacia in the Vatican Manuscript, No. 482, -which seems to suit the rest o^ 
the sentence better. Dionysius Perieg. vers. 467, says, 

Tpivaicit] S' ETTI Trj(riv, inrkp iriSov Avtrovititov 

'E/CTEXCtTIU. 

And Homer, Strabo's great geographical authority, in book xi. of the 
Odyssey, line 106, terms it Qpivcudy vrjay. Virgil, jEn. iii. 440, says, 

" Trinacria fines Italos mittere relicta." 

* Capo Passaro. 3 Capo di Marsalla, or Capo Boeo. 

4 The south-west. 
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further twenty. Of the others, that extending to Pachynus 
from Lilybaeum is the longer, while the shortest faces the 
Strait and Italy, extending from Pelorias to Pachynus, being 
about 1120 or 1130 stadia. Posidonius shows that the cir- 
cumference is 4400 stadia, but in the Chorography the dis- 
tances are declared to exceed the above numbers, being 
severally reckoned in miles. Thus from Cape Pelorias to 
Mylas, 1 25 miles ; from Mylae to Tyndaris, 2 25 ; thence to 
Agathyrnum, 3 30 ; from Agathyrnum to Alsesa, 4 30 ; from 
Alassa to Cephalredium, 5 30 ; these are but insignificant 
places ; from Cephaloedium to the river Himera, 6 which runs 
through the midst of Sicily, 18 ; from thence to Panormus, 7 
35 ; [thence] to the Emporium 8 of the .jEgestani, 32 ; leav- 
ing to Lilybaeum 9 a distance of 38 ; thence having doubled 
the Cape and coasting the adjacent side to Heracleum, 10 75 ; 
and to the Emporium u of the Agrigentini, 20 ; and to )2 Cama- 

I Milazzo. 2 S. Maria di Tindaro. 

3 The MSS. of Strabo read Agathyrsum, but the town is more com- 
monly called Agathyrnum. Livy, book xxvi. cap. 40, and Silius Italicus, 
book xiv. ver. 260, call it Agathyma. Cluverius considers it to have 
been situated near S. Marco ; others -would place it nearer to Capo 
d'Orlando ; while D'Anville is in favour of Agati. 

4 I Bagni, or S. Maria de' Palazzi. Groskurd gives it as Torre di 
Pittineo by Tusa, or Torre di Tusa. Cicero writes the name without a 
diphthong, " statim Messana litteras Halesam mittit." Cic. in Verr. ii. 
c. 7. Diodorus spells it "AXtovz. Silius Italicus, lib. xiv. ver. 219, 
makes the penultimate long : 

" Venit ab amne trahens nomen Gela, venit Halaesa." 
And the inscription in Gruter, p. 212, gives the name of the river near 
it, AXaterof. s Cefalu. 

8 Modern critics consider this to be the Fiume-Grande, which takes 
its rise near Polizzi and the Fiume Salso, the latter flows from a source 
within a few miles of the Fiume-Grande, and after a course of about fcO 
miles, falls into the sea near Alicata. The Fiume Salso was" also called 
Himera, and both rivers taken to be one. 

7 Palermo. 8 Castel-a-Mare. 9 Capo Boeo. 

10 Probably ruins at the embouchure of the Platani. Groskuid also 
gives for it Bissenza. 

II At the mouth of the Fiume di Grrgenti. Virgil calls Agrigentum by 
the Greek name, Jn. iii. 703, 

" Arduus inde Acragas ostentat maxima longe 
Moenia, magnanimum quondam generator equorum." 
12 As the distance from Agrigentum to Camarina greatly exceeds an- 
other 20 miles, Kramer supposes that the words, " and to Gela, 20," 
have been omitted by the copyist. 
VOL. i. 2 D 
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rina. 1 another 20; then to Pachyrius, 50; thence again along 
the third side to Syracuse, 36 ; 2 from Syracuse to Catana, 60 ; 
then to Tauromenium, 3 33 ; thence to Messana, 30. 4 Thus on 
foot 5 from Pachynus to Pelorias we have 168 [miles], and 
from Messana 6 to [Cape] Lilybaeum, on the Via Valeria, 7 we 
have 235 8 [miles]. Some have estimated the circuit in a 
more simple way, as Ephorus, who says that the compass of 
the island by sea takes five days and nights. Posidonius at- 
tempts to determine the situation of the island by climata, 9 
find places Pelorias to the north, Lilybseum to the south, and 
Pachynus to the east. We however consider that of necessity 
all climata are set out in the manner of a parallelogram, but 
that districts portrayed as triangles, and especially such tri- 
angles as are scalene, 10 and whereof no one side lies parallel 
to a side of the parallelogram, cannot in any way be assimi- 
lated to climata on account of their obliquity. However, we 
must allow, that in treating of Sicily, Pelorias, which lies to 
the south of Italy, may well be caUed the most northern of 
the three angles, so that we say that the line which joins it 11 
to Pachynus faces the east but looks towards the north. 12 Now 
this line [of coast] will make the side next the Strait [of Mes- 
sina], and it must have a slight inclination towards the winter 
sunrise ; 13 for thus the shore slightly changes its direction as 
you travel from Catana towards Syracuse and Pachynus. 
Now the transit from Pachynus to the mouth of the Alpheus u 
is 4000 stadia. But when Artemidorus says that from Pachy- 

1 Torre di Camarana. 

- The Paris MS. No. 1393, used by the French translators, has 33 ; 
the Paris MS. 1396, and the Medici pint. 28, No. 5, give 20 miles. 

3 Taormina. 

4 Gossellin observes, that the distance from Messina to Cape Pelorias, 
which would complete the circuit of Sicily, is about 9 miles. 

5 i. e. by land. 6 Messina. 

7 An intelligent critic has imagined that this road may have been com- 
menced by M. Valerius Maximus Messala, consul in the year 263, and 
censor in 253, before the Christian era. D'Orvill. Sic. c. ii. p. 12. 

8 We have followed Kramer, who inserts [BictKoffia] before 



9 i. e. to give its parallels of latitude and longitude. 

10 i. e. wherein all three sides are unequal. 

11 i. e. Pelorias. 

13 Or, lies towards the east, with a northern inclination. 

11 South-east. 14 A river of the Peloponnesus, now called 
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nus to Tasnarum ' it is 4600, and from the Alpheus to the 
Pamisus is 1130 stadia, 2 he appears to me to lie open to the 
objection of having given distances which do not accord 
with the 4000 stadia from Pachynus to the Alpheus. The 
line run from Pachynus to Lilybaeum (which is much to the 
west of Pelorias) is considerably diverged from the south to- 
wards the west, having at the same time an aspect looking 
towards the east and towards the south. 3 On one side it is 
washed by the sea of Sicily, and on the other by the Libyan 
Sea, extending from Carthage to the Syrtes. The shortest 
run is 1500 stadia from Lilybseum to the coast of Africa 
about Carthage ; and, according to report, a certain very 
sharp-sighted person, 4 placed on a watch-tower, announced 
to the Carthaginians besieged in LilybEeum the number of 
the ships which were leaving Carthage. And from Lily- 
baeum to Pelorias the side must necessarily incline towards 
the east, and look in a direction towards the west and north, 
having Italy to the north, and the Tyrrhenian Sea with the 
islands of JEolus to the west. 5 

2. The cities situated on the side which forms the Strait 
are, first Messana, then Tauromenium, 6 Catana, and Syracuse ; 
between Catana and Syracuse were the ruined cities Naxos 7 
and Megara, 8 situated where the rivers descending from ^Etna 
fall into the sea, and afford good accommodation for shipping. 
Here is also the promontory of Xiphonia. They say that 
Ephorus founded these first cities of the Greeks in Sicily in 

1 Cape Matapan. * The French translation gives 1160 stadia. 

3 Gossellin observes, that from Pachynus to Lilybeeum the coast runs 
from the south to the north-west, and looks towards the south-west. 

* This person, according to Varro, -was named Strabo. See Varr. ap. 
Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. vii. 21, page 386. 

5 This coast of Sicily rises very little as it advances towards the east, 
and looks almost continually towards the north, with the exception of a 
very short space near Lilybaeum. The -<Eolian islands lie to the north. 

6 Taormina. 

7 Naxos was not situated between Catana and Syracuse, but was most 
probably built on the left bank of the Fiume Freddo, the ancient Asines, 
near Taormina. It is possible that Strabo originally wrote, between Mes- 
sina and Syracuse. Naxos was founded about 734 B. c., and destroyed 
by Dionysius the elder about the year 403. Naxos is thought by some 
to be the modern Schisso. 

8 Megara was founded on the right of the Cantaro, the ancient Alabus. 
It was destroyed about 214 years B. c. 

9. T> 9 
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the tenth generation from the Trojan war. For those who 
preceded him were so terrified lay the piratical customs of 
the Tyrrheni, and the ferocity of the savages of the neigh- 
bourhood, that they did not even venture to resort thither for 
the purposes of commerce. Theocles the Athenian, however, 
having been driven to Sicily by storms, observed both the 
weakness of the inhabitants and the excellence of the soil. 
On his return home, he was unable to persuade the Athenians 
to make any attempt, but he collected a numerous band of 
Chalcidians in Euboea, with some lonians and Dorians, whereof 
the most part were Megarenses, and sailed. The Chalcidians 
founded Naxos, and the Dorians Megara, which was at first 
called Hybla. These cities no longer exist, but the name of 
Hybla survives on account of the Hyblasan honey. 

3. The first of the cities which at present remain on the 
aforesaid side is Messana, built at the head of the gulf of 
Pelorias, which is curved very considerably towards the east, 
and forms a bay. The passage across to Rhegium 1 is 60 
stadia, but the distance to the Columna Rheginorum is much 
less. It was from a colony of the Messenians of the Pe- 
loponnesus that it was named Messana, having been origin- 
ally called Zancle, on account of the great inequality of the 
coast (for anything irregular was termed dyjcXiov). 2 It 
was originally founded by the people of Naxos near Catana. 
Afterwards the Mamertini, a tribe of Campanians, took pos- 
session of it. 3 The Romans, in the war in Sicily against 
the Carthaginians, used it as an arsenal. 4 Still more re- 
cently, 5 Sextus Pompeius assembled his fleet in it, to con- 
tend against Augustus Ca3sar ; and when he relinquished the 
island, he took ship from thence. 6 Charybdis 7 is pointed out 
at a short distance from the city in the Strait, an immense 
gulf, into which the back currents of the Strait frequently im- 
pel ships, carrying them down with a whirl and the violence 
of the eddy. When they are swallowed down and shattered, 
the wrecks are cast by the stream on the shore of Tauro- 
menia, 8 which they call, on account of this kind of accumu- 
lation, the dunghill. 9 So greatly have the Mamertini prevailed 
over the Messenians, that they have by degrees wrested the 

1 Reggio. 2 Thucydides says ayicXioj> is a Sicilian word. 

3 B. c. 289. 4 B. c. 264 to 243. * B. c. 44. 

6 B. c. 36. 7 Now called Gaiifalo. 8 Taormina. 
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city from them. The inhabitants generally are rather called 
Mamertini than Messenians. The district abounds in wine, 
which we do not call Messenian, bat Mamertinian : it vies 
with the best produced in Italy. 1 The city is well peopled, 
but Catana is more populous, which has been colonized by the 
Romans. 2 Tauromenium is less populous than either. Catana 
was founded by people from Naxos, and Tauromeniuin by the 
Zanclseans of Hybia, 3 but Catana was deprived of its original 
inhabitants when Hiero, the tyrant of Syracuse, introduced 
others, and called it by the name of ^Etna instead of Catana. 
It is of this that Pindar says he was the founder, when he 
sings, 

" Thou TmdeTstandest what I -say, O father, that bearest the same name 
with the splendid holy sacrifices, thou founder of ./Etna.." * 

But on the death of Hiero, 5 the Catanasans returned and ex- 
pelled the new inhabitants, and demolished the mausoleum of 
the tyrant. The ^iEtnaeans, compelled to retire, 6 established 
themselves on a hilly district of JEtna, called Innesa, 7 and 
called the place JEtna. It is distant from Catana about 80 
stadia. They still acknowledged Hiero as their founder. 

JEtna lies the highest of any part of Catana, and partici- 
pates the most in the ijaconveiriences occasioned by the mouths 
of the volcano, for the streams of lava flowing down in Cata- 
na3a 8 pass through it first. It was here that Amphinomus 

'* These wines, although grown in Sicily, were reckoned among the 
Italian wines. See Athen. D-eipwos. lib. i, cap, 21, ed. Schweigh. torn. 
i. p. 102. And from the time of Julius Caesar they were classed in the 
fourth division of the most esteemed wines. See Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. 
xiv. 8, No. 4 and j 17. 

e At the same time as Syracuse, 

3 A note in the French translation suggests that we should read Sici- 
lians of Hybla. T&V sv "Y/3X0 SiKtXwv instead of ZayicXaiuv. 

* Hiero in Greek was 'Ispuv. The line of Pindar in Kramer's edition is, 
Zvveg [o] T'Oi Xlyw, ^aG'uav iepuv ofi&vvpt irartp, 
<cricrrop A.irvag. 

The words played on are *Hp<ov and pt3i>. 

5 This occurred in the year 468. 6 About 461. 

7 Cluvier considers that the monastery of Saint Nicolas de Arenis, 
about 12 modern miles from Catana, is situated about the place to which 
Strabo here alludes. 

8 rrjv KaTttvaiav. The spelling of this name, like very many in the 
present work, was by no means uniform in classic authors. Strabo has 
generally called it Catana (Kardvt]) ; Ptolemy, Karava KO\UVIU Pliny, 
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and Anapias set the example of filial piety so greatly cele- : 
brated, for they, seizing their parents, carried them on their 
shoulders 1 to a place of safety from the impending ruin ; for 
whenever, as Posidonius relates, there is an eruption of the 
mountain the fields of the Catanasans are buried to a great depth. 
However, after the burning ashes have occasioned a temporary 
damage, they fertilize the country for future seasons, and ren- 
der the soil good for the vine and very strong for other pro- 
duce, the neighbouring districts not being equally adapted to 
the produce of wine. They say that the roots which the districts 
covered with these ashes produce, are so good for fattening 
sheep, that they are sometimes suffocated, wherefore they 
bleed them in the ear every four or five days, 2 in the same 
way as we have related a like practice at Erythia. When 
the stream of lava cools 3 it covers the surface of the earth 
with stone to a considerable depth, so that those who wish to 
uncover the original surface are obliged to hew away the 
stone as in a quarry. For the stone is liquefied in the craters 
and then thrown up. That which is cast forth from the top 
is like a black moist clay and flows down the hill-sides, then 
congealing it becomes mill-stone, preserving the same colour 
it had while fluid. The ashes of the stones which are burnt 
are like what would be produced by wood, and as rue thrives 
on wood ashes, so there is probably some quality in the ashes 
of JEtna which is appropriate to the vine. 

4. Archias, sailing from Corinth, founded Syracuse about 
the same period 4 that Naxos and Megara were built. They 
say that Myscellus and Archias having repaired to Delphi 
at the same time to consult the oracle, the god demanded 
whether they would choose wealth or health, when Archias 

lib. iii. cap. 8, Colonia Catina ; Pomponius Mela, lib. ii. cap. 7, Catina; 
Cicero, Catina ; and on ancient coins we find KAT AN AIQN. 

1 This feat was recorded by divers works of art set up in different 
places : it must have taken place in one of the eruptions, 477, 453, or 427, 
before the Christian era. The place where they lived was called Campus 
Piorum. 

2 Si rjfifpwv Tiffaapwv r\ TTEVTS, in Kramer's text ; in his notes he par- 
ticularizes the readings of the different manuscripts and editions, some 
reading forty or fifty. He also records his sorrow at having preferred the 
reading of fifty days to thirty, in the passage relating to the fat beasts of 
Erythia, book iii. cap. 5, 4, (page 255). 

3 Literally, changes into coagulation. * About 758 or 735 B. c. 
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preferred wealth, and Myscellus health, upon which the oracle 
assigned Syracuse to the former to found, and Crotona to the 
latter. And certainly, in like manner as it fell out that the 
Crotoniatas should inhabit a state so notable for salubrity as 
we have described, 1 so such great riches have accrued to the 
Syracusans that their name has been embodied in the proverb 
applied to those who have too great wealth, viz. that they 
have not yet attained to a tithe of the riches of the Syracu- 
sans. While Archias was on his voyage to Sicily, he left 
Chersicrates, a chief of the race of the Heracleidae, 2 with a 
part of the expedition to settle the island now called Corcyra, 3 
but anciently called Scheria, and he, having expelled the Li- 
burni who possessed it, established his colony in the island. 
Archias, pursuing his route, met with certain Dorians at 
Zephyrium, 4 come from Sicily, and who had quitted the com- 
pany of those who had founded Megara ; these he took with 
him, and in conjunction with them founded Syracuse. The city 
flourished on account of the fertility 5 of the country and the 
convenience of the harbours, the citizens became great rulers ; 
while under tyrants themselves, they domineered over the 
other states [of Sicily], and when freed from despotism, they 
set at liberty such as had been enslaved by the barbarians : 
of these barbarians some were the aboriginal inhabitants of 
the island, while others had come across from the continent. 
The Greeks suffered none of the barbarians to approach the 
shore, although they were not able to expel them entirely 
from the interior, for the Siculi, Sicani, 6 Morgetes, and some 
others, 7 still inhabit the island to the present day, amongst 
whom also were the Iberians, who, as Ephorus relates, were 

1 Bookvi. chap. 1, 12. 

2 According to other authorities he was descended from Bacchus. 

3 At present Corfu. 4 Cape Bruzzano. 

5 Cicero's Oratio Frumentaria supports this character of the country. 
Silius Italicus, lib. xiv. vers. 23, thus celebrates the richness of the soil, 

" Multa solo virtus : jam reddere foenus aratris, 
Jam monies umbrare olea, dare nomina Baccho ; 
Nectare Cecropias Hyblseo accendere ceras :" 
and Florus terms it Terra frugum ferax. 

6 Strabo makes a distinct mention of Siculi and Sicani, as if they were 
different people. Thilologists have been much divided as to whether 
they were not -different appellations of the same nation. 

7 Such as the Elymi, or Helymi, who occupied the districts bordering 
on the Belici in the western part of the island. 
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the first of the barbarians that are considered to have been 
settlers in Sicily. It seems probable that Morgantiuin 1 was 
founded by the Morgetes. Formerly it was a city, but now 
it is not. When the Carthaginians 2 endeavoured to gain 
possession of the island they continually harassed both the 
Greeks and the barbarians, but the Syracusans withstood 
them ; at a later period the Romans expelled the Carthagi- 
nians and took Syracuse after a long siege. 3 And [Sextus] 
Pompeius, having destroyed Syracuse in the same way as he 
had done by the other cities, 4 Augustus Caesar in our own 
times sent thither a colony, and to a great extent restored it 
to its former importance, for anciently it consisted of five 
towns 5 enclosed by a wall of ISO 6 stadia, but there being no 
great need that it should fill this extensive circle, he thought 
it expedient to fortify in a better way the thickly inhabited 
portion lying next the island of Ortygia, the circumference of 
which by itself equals that of an important city. Ortygia is 
connected to the mainland by a bridge, and [boasts of] the 
fountain Arethusa, which springs in such abundance as to 
form a river at once, and flows into the sea. They say that 
it is the river Alpheus 7 which rises in the Peloponnesus, and 
that it flows through the land beneath the sea 8 to the place 

1 It is probable that Morgantium was situated on the light bank of the 
Giaretta, below its confluence with the Dattaino, but at some little distance 
from the sea ; at least such is the opinion of Cluverius, in opposition to 
the views of Sicilian topographers. Sic. Ant. book ii. cap. 7, pp. 325 
and 335. 

2 The first settlement of the Carthaginians in Sicily was about 560 s. c. 

3 212 years B. c. * 42 years B. c. 

5 They were called Nesos, [the island Ortygia,] Achradina, Tycha, 
Neapolis, and Epipola?. Ausonius applies the epithet fourfold, 

" Quis Catinam sileat ? quis quadruplices Syracusas ? '* 
Dionysius however fortified Epipola? with a wall, and joined it to the 
city. 

6 Twenty-two miles four perches English. Swinburne spent two days 
in examining the extent of the ruins, and was satisfied as to the accuracy 
of Strabo's statement. 

7 A river of Elis. 

8 Virgil thus deals with the subject : 

" Sicanio prsetenta sinu jacet insula contra 

Plemmyrium undosum : nomen dixere priores 

Ortygiam. Alpheum fama est hue, Elidis amnem, 

Occultas egisse vias subtsr mare ; qui nunc 

Ore, Arethusa, tuo SicuJs confunditur undis." Mn. iii. 692r 
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where the Arethusa rises an I flows into the sea. Some such 
proofs as these are given in . upport of the fact. A certain 
chalice having fallen into the river at Olyinpia was cast up 
by the springs of Arethusa ; the fountain too is troubled by 
the sacrifices of oxen at Olympia. And Pindar, following 
such reports, thus sings, 

" Ortygia, revered place of reappearing 1 of the Alpheus, 
The offset of renowned Syracuse." 2 

Timseus 3 the historian advances these accounts in like man- 
ner with Pindar. Undoubtedly if before reaching the sea 
the Alpheus were to fall into some chasm, 4 there would be a 
probability that it continued its course from thence to Sicily, 
preserving its potable water unmixed with the sea ; but since 
the mouth of the river manifestly falls into the sea, and there 
does not appear any opening in the bed of the sea there, which 
would be capable of imbibing the waters of the river, (although 
even if there were they could not remain perfectly fresh, still 
it might be possible to retain much of the character of fresh 
water, if they were presently to be swallowed down into a 
passage running below the earth which forms the bed of the 
sea,) it is altogether impossible ; and this the water of Are- 
thusa clearly proves, being perfectly fit for beverage; but 

1 The words of Pindar are, 

afiTTVEVfia ffS.fJ.VOV 'A\(j)OV, 

K\Eivav SvpaKovtrav 0a\os, 'Opruyur. 
The French translators have rendered them, 

" Terme saint du tourment d' Alphee 
Bel ornement, de Syracuse Ortygia ! " 
And Groskurd, 

" Ehrwiirdige Ruhstatt Alpheos', 
Ruhmzweig Syrakossai's, o Du Ortygia." 

Liddell and Scott call ava-irvfvfia a resting-place, referring to this pas- 
sage, but I can see no reason for not allowing to it the signification most 
suitable to the passage. avairvBta is, " to breathe again," and, according 
to the supposition of the ancients, the Alpheus might justly be said to 
breathe again on appearing at Arethusa, after its passage beneath the bed 
of the sea from Greece, dvcnrvorj also, means " a recovering of breath." 

2 Pindar, Nem. Od. i. vers. 1. See also Bonn's Classic. Lib. Pindar. 

3 Conf. Antig. Caryst. Hist. Mir. cap. 155. 

* According to Strabo himself, book viii. chap. 3, 12, the Alpheus 
flows through a subterraneous course before it comes to Olympia ; the 
objection therefore which he here takes, rests only on the circumstance 
of the river pursuing a visible course all the way to the sea, from tha 
point where the chalice had fallen into it. 
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that the flow of the river should remain compact through so 
long a course, not mixing with the sea until it should fall 
into the fancied channel, is entirely visionary ; for we can 
scarcely credit it of the Rhone, the body of the waters of which 
remains compact during its passage through the lake, and 
preserves a visible course, but in that instance both the dis- 
tance is short and the lake is not agitated by waves like the 
sea, but in this case of the Alpheus, 1 where there are great 
storms and the waters are tossed with violence, the supposi- 
tion is by no means worthy of attention. The fable of the 
chalice being carried over is likewise a mere fabrication, for 
it is not calculated for transfer, nor is it by any means pro- 
bable it should be washed away so far, nor yet by such difli - 
cult passages. Many rivers, however, and in many parts of 
the world, flow beneath the earth, but none for so great a 
distance. Still, although there may be no impossibility in 
this circumstance, yet the above-mentioned accounts are alto- 
gether impossible, and almost as absurd as the fable related 
of the Inachus : this river, as Sophocles 2 feigns, 

" Flowing from the heights of Pindus and Lacmus, passes from the 
country of the Perrhoebi 3 to that of the Amphilochi 4 and the Acarnani- 
ans, and mingles its waters with the Achelous : " s 

and further on [he says], 

" Thence to Argos, cutting through the waves, it comes to the territory 
of Lyrceius." 

Those who would have the river Inopus to be a branch of 
the Nile flowing to Delos, exaggerate this kind of marvel to 
the utmost. Zoi'lus the rhetorician, in his Eulogium of the 
people of Tenedos, says that the river Alpheus flows from 
Tenedos : yet this is the man who blames Homer for fabulous 
writing. Ibycus also says that the Asopus, a river of Sicyon, 6 
flows from Phrygia. Hecataaus is more rational, who says 
that the Inachus of the Amphilochi, which flows from Mount 
Lacmus, from whence also the JEas 7 descends, was distinct 
from the river of like name in Argolis, and was so named after 
Amphilochus, from whom likewise the city of Argos was de- 

1 A river of Elis. 

2 The play from which this is quoted is not extant. 

3 A people of Thessaly. 4 A people of Argos. 5 Aspro-potamo. 
In the Peloponnesus. 7 The Lao or the Pollina. ; 
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nominated Amphilochian. He says further, that this river 
falls into the Achelous, and that the ^Eas flows to Apollonia l 
towards the west. On each side of the island there is an 
extensive harbour ; the extent of the larger one is 80 2 stadia. 
[Augustus] Cassar has not only restored this city, but Catana, 
and likewise Centoripa, 3 which had contributed much towards 
the overthrow of [Sextus] Pompey. Centoripa is situated 
above Catana and confines with the mountains of -<Etna and 
the river Giaretta, 4 which flows into Catania. 

5. One of the remaining sides, that stretching from Pa- 
chynus to Lilybseum, is entirely deserted ; still it preserves 
a few traces of the ancient inhabitants, one of whose cities was 
Camarina. 5 Acragas, 6 which was a colony of the Geloi, 7 to- 
gether with its port and Lilybseum, 8 still exist. In fact, these 
regions, lying opposite to Carthage, have been wasted by the 
great and protracted wars which have been waged. The re- 
maining and greatest side, although it is by no means densely 
peopled, is well occupied, for Alaesa, 9 Tyndaris, 10 the empo- 
rium 11 of the JEgestani and Cephaloedium, 12 are respectable 
towns. Panormus has received a Roman colony : they say 
that JEgestn 13 was founded by the Greeks who passed over, 
as we have related when speaking of Italy, with Philoctetes 
to the Crotoniatis, and were by him sent to Sicily with JEges- 
tus 14 the Trojan. 

6. In the interior of the island a few inhabitants possess. 
Enna, 15 in which there is a temple of Ceres ; 16 it is situated on 

1 Pollina. 

2 The Porto Maggiore of Syracuse is scarcely half so large. 

3 Centorbe, to the south-west of Minn. Silius, lib. xiv., mentions it 
as " Centuripe, largoque virens Entella Lyseo." 

* The ancient Symaethus. 

5 Now Camarana : it was founded 600 years B. c. s Girgenti. 

7 " Apparet Camarina procul, campique Geloi." Virg. JLn. iii. 701. 

8 ..Marsalla. 9 I Bagni. 10 S. Maria di Tindaro. 

11 Castel-a-Mare. 12 Cefalu. 

13 Now ruins at Barbara. 

14 Also called Acestes. n Castro-Ioanni. 

16 Ovid, in the fourth book of his Fasti, thus alludes to the temple, 
" Grata domus Cereri, multas ea possidet urbes, 

In quibus est culto fertilis Enna solo." 

From this place we have the adjective Enneus, and the Ennea virgo of 
Sil _ lib. xiv., for Proserpine, 

" Turn rapta praeceps Ennea virgine flexit." 
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a hill, and surrounded by spacious table-lands well adapted 
for tillage. The fugitive slaves, who placed themselves under 
the leading of Eunus, 1 and sustained in this city a long siege, 
scarcely being reduced by the Romans, occasioned much 
damage to the city. The Catanasi, Tauromenitge, and many 
others, suffered, much in like manner, f Eryx, 2 a very lofty 
mountain, is also inhabited. It possesses a temple of Venus, 
which is very much esteemed ; in former times it was well 
filled with women sacred to the goddess, whom the inhabitants 
of Sicily, and also many others, offered in accomplishment of 
their vows ; but now, both is the neighbourhood much thinner 
of inhabitants, and the temple not near so well supplied with 
priestesses and female attendants. 3 There is also an estab- 
lishment of this goddess at Rome called the temple of Venus 
Erycina, just before the Colline Gate ; in addition to the temple 
it has a portico well worthy of notice, f The other settlement 
and most of the interior have been left to the shepherds for 
pasturage ; for we do not know that Himera is yet inhabited, 4 
or G-ela, 5 or Callipolis, or Selinus, or Euboea, or many other 
places; of these the Zanclasi of Mylze 6 founded Himera, 7 
the people of Naxos, Callipolis, 8 the Megaraeans of Sicily, 9 
Selinus, 10 and the Leontini 11 Euboea. 12 Many too of the cities 

Diodorus Siculus, lib. v. cap. 3, says that there was a fable about the 
seizure of the virgin [Proserpine] in the meadows near Enna. The 
locality is very near the town, embellished with violets and all kinds of 
beautiful flowers. An ancient coin of the place described by Ezecli, 
Spanheim, page 906, is inscribed with the letters MUN. HENNA E. 
Pliny, lib. iii. cap. 8, writes, " Municipes Hennenses." 

1 About 146 years B. c. 

2 The sentence from "Eryx" to "notice," placed between daggers, 
seems to have been transposed from the end of 5 ; it should immediately 
succeed the words ^Egestus the Trojan. 

3 Diodorus Siculus, lib. iv. 83, torn. i. p. 326, gives a different ac- 
count of the state of this place at this time. 

4 The Carthaginians had destroyed it about 4Q9 years B. c. 

s Some colonists from Rhodes made a settlement here 45 years after 
the foundation of Syracuse. It was overthrown about 279 years B. c. 
6 Milazzo. ' About 649 B. c. 

8 It is supposed that Callipolis anciently occupied the site of Mascalis. 

9 Those who inhabited Hyb.a Minor. We know that Selinus was in 
existence 640 B. c., and destroy =d 268 B. c. 

10 Now ruins called di Pollece on the river Madiuni in the Terra de* 
Pulci. n The Leontini arrived in Sicily 728 B. c., and 
founded Leontini, now Lentini. 

a Euboea was destroyed by the tyrant Gelon, who reigned from 491 to 
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of the aboriginal inhabitants l have been destroyed, as Camici, 
the kingdom of Cocalus, at whose house Minos is reported to 
have been treacherously cut off. The Romans therefore, con- 
sidering the deserted condition of the country, and having got 
possession both of the hills and the most part of the plains, 
have given them over to horse-breeders, herdsmen, and shep- 
herds, by whom the island has frequently been brought into 
great perils. First of all the shepherds, taking to pillage here 
and there in diiferent places, and afterwards assembling in 
numbers and forcibly taking settlements ; for instance, as 
those under the command of Eunus 2 seized upon Enna. 3 And 
quite recently, during the time that we were at Rome, a cer- 
tain Selurus, called the son of JEtua, was sent up to that city. 
He had been the captain of a band of robbers, and had for a 
long time infested the country round JEtna, committing fre- 
quent depredations. We saw him torn to pieces by wild beasts 
in the forum after a contest of gladiators : he had been set 
upon a platform fashioned to represent Mount ^Etna, which 
being suddenly unfastened and falling, he was precipitated 
amongst certain cages of wild beasts, which had also been 
slightly constructed under the platform for the occasion. 

7. The fertility of the country is so generally extolled by 
every one, as nothing inferior to Italy, that there is a ques- 
tion as to what we should say of it. Indeed, for wheat, 
honey, saffron, and some other commodities, it even surpasses 
that country. In addition to this, its proximity renders the 
island like a part of Italy itself, so that it supplies the Roman 
market with produce both commodiously and without trouble. 
Indeed they call it the grj^a^y_Qf_Rme, for all the produce 
of the island is carried thither, except a few things required 
for home consumption. It consists not only of the fruits of 
the earth, but of cattle, skins, wool, and the like. Posidonius 
says that Syracuse and Eryx are situated on the sea like two 
citadels, and that Enna in the midst, between Syracuse and 
Eryx, commands the surrounding plains, "f The 4 whole terri- 

478 B. c. Eubali, Castellazzio, and a place near the little town of Lico- 
dia, not far from the source of the Drillo, have been supposed to be the 
site of the ancient Euboea. Siebenkees thinks that the words between 
daggers at the end of 7 should follow " Eubcea." 

1 Lit. barbarians. 2 About 134 B. c. 3 Castro-Ioanni. 

4 Kramer and Siebenkees consider that the sentence between daggers. 
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tory of the Leontini, which was possessed by the people of 
Naxos settled in Sicily, suffered much, for they always shared in 
the misfortunes of Syracuse, but not always in its prosperity.f 
8. Near to Centoripa is the town we have a little before 
mentioned, JEtna, which serves as a place for travellers about 
to ascend Mount JEtna, to halt and refresh themselves for the 
expedition. For here commences the region in which is situ- 
ated the summit of the mountain. The districts above are barren 
and covered with ashes, which are surmounted by the snows in 
winter : all below it however is filled with woods and planta- 
tions of all kinds. It seems that the summits of the mountain 
take many changes by the ravages of the fire, which sometimes 
is brought together into one crater, and at another is divided ; 
at one time again it heaves forth streams of lava, and at an- 
other flames and thick smoke: at other times again ejecting 
red-hot masses of fire-stone. In such violent commotions as 
these the subterraneous passages must necessarily undergo a 
corresponding change, and at times the orifices on the surface 
around be considerably increased. Some who have very re- 
cently ascended the mountain, reported 1 to us, that they found 
at the top an even plain of about 20 stadia in circumference, 
enclosed by an overhanging ridge of ashes about the height of 
a wall, so that those who are desirous of proceeding further 
are obliged to leap down into the plain. They noticed in the 
midst of it a mound ; it was ash-coloured, as was likewise the 
plain in appearance. Above the mound a column of cloud 
reared itself in a perpendicular line to the height of 200 stadia, 
and remained motionless (there being no air stirring at the 
time) ; it resembled smoke. Two of the party resolutely at- 
tempted to proceed further across this plain, but, finding the 
sand very hot and sinking very deep in it, they turned back, 
without however being able to make any more particular ob- 
servations, as to what we have described, than those who be- 
held from a greater distance. They were, however, of opinion, 
from the observations they were able to make, that much ex- 
aggeration pervades the accounts we have of the volcano, and 
especially the tale about Empedocles, that he leaped into the 

from " The " to " prosperity," has been transferred from its proper 
place. See note I2 , page 412. 

1 The French translators infer from this passage that Strabo had never 
visited Sicily. 
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crater, and left as a vestige of his folly one of the brazen 
sandals which he wore, it being found outside at a short dis- 
tance from the lip of the crater, with the appearance of having 
been cast up by the violence of the flame ; for neither is the 
place approachable nor even visible, nor yet was it likely that 
any thing could be cast in thither, on account of the contrary 
current of the vapours and other matters cast up from the 
lower parts of the mountain, and also on account of the over- 
powering excess of heat, which would most likely meet any 
one long before approaching the mouth of the crater ; and if 
eventually any thing should be cast down, it would be totally 
decomposed before it were cast up again, what manner of 
form soever it might have had at first. And again, although 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that the force of the vapour 
and fire is occasionally slackened for want of a continual supply 
of fuel, still we are not to conclude that it is ever possible for 
a man to approach it in the presence of so great an opposing 
power. .^Etna more especially commands the shore along the 
Strait and Catana, but it also overlooks the sea that washes 
Tyrrhenia and the Lipari Islands. By night a glowing light 
appears on its summit, but in the day-time it is enveloped with 
smoke and thick darkness. 

9. The Nebrodes mountains 1 take their rise opposite 2 to 
jEtna ; they are not so lofty as .JStna, but extend over a much 
greater surface. The whole island is hollow under ground, 
and full of rivers and fire like the bed of the Tyrrhenian Sea, 3 
as far as CumEea, as we before described. 4 For there are hot 
springs in many places in the island, some of which are saline, 
as those named Selinuntia 5 and the springs at Himera, while 
those at JEgesta 6 are fresh. Near to Acragas 7 there are 
certain lakes, 8 the waters of which taste like the sea, but their 

1 Sicilian topographers vary exceedingly in defining the position of 
these mountains. Groskurd makes them Madonia. 

2 To the south-west. 3 See Humboldt, Cosmos, i. 242. 
4 Book v. chap. iv. 9. * I Bagni di Sciacca. 

6 Now ruins at Barbara, in the valley of Mazzara. 7 Girgenti. 

8 A modern traveller is of opinion that these correspond with certain 
peculiar marshes near Girgenti, in the midst of the Macaluba mountains, 
supplied by a spring of salt water. The soil here is chalky, and the 
mountains abound in a grey and ductile clay. See Monsieur le Com- 
mandeur de Dolomieu, Voyage aux iles de Lipari, pp. 165 et seyq. ; also 
Fazell. Decad. i. lib. i. cap. 5, p. 45. 
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properties are very different, for if those who do not know 
how to swim plunge into them, they are not covered over by 
them, but float on the surface like pieces of wood. 

The Palici * possess craters which cast up water in a jet, 
having the appearance of a dome, and then receive it back 
again into the same place it rose from. The cavern near 
Mataurum 2 has within it a considerable channel, with a river 
flowing through it under ground for a long distance, and 
afterwards emerging to the surface as does the El-Asi 3 in 
Syria, which, after descending into the chasm between Apa- 
meia and Antioch, which they call Charybdis, rises again to 
the surface at the distance of about 40 stadia. Much the 
same circumstances are remarked of the Tigris 4 in Mesopo- 
tamia, and the Nile in Africa, 5 a little before 6 its most noto- 
rious springs. The water in the neighbourhood of the city 
of Stymphalus, having passed under ground about 200 stadia, 
gives rise to the river Erasinus 7 in Argia; 8 and again, the 
waters which are ingulfed with a low roaring sound near 
Asea 9 in Arcadia, after a long course, spring forth with such 

1 The place dedicated to these avengers of perjury is frequently located 
near Mineo and Palagonia; others, thinking to gain the support of Virgil's 
.testimony, place it near Paterno. much farther north, between Catana 
and Centorbi, and not far from the banks of the Giaretta, the ancient 
Symsethus. 

3 Cluvier supposes this cavern must have been near Mazarum [Mazara]. 
The river named Mazarus by the ancients, runs through a rocky district, 
abounding in stone quarries. It is possible that this river, much hemmed 
in throughout its course, might have anciently flowed beneath some of 
these massive rocks. 

3 Orontes. 

* According to Pliny, Hist. Nat. lib. vi. 31, torn. i. p. 333, the Tigris 
is ingulfed on reaching a branch of Mount Taurus, at a place called 
Zoroanda, which M. D'Anville identifies with the modern Hazour. 

5 Aipvrj in Strabo. 

6 Kramer here persists in reading Trpo, and rejects cnrb : we have en- 
deavoured to translate it with Kramer, but the French translation of 1809 
renders it, a little below its sources. 

7 A river of Argolis : see book viii. Casaub. pp. 371 and 389. 

8 Argolis. 

9 This ancient city was found in ruins by Pausanias, who says (Ar- 
cadic. or book viii. cap. 44, p. 691) "that at less than 20 stadia distant 
from the Athenaeum are found the ruins of Asea, as well as the hill on 
which the citadel of the town was built, which was surrounded by walls, 
the vestiges of which still remain. About 5 stadia from Asea, and not 
far from the main road, is the source of the Alpheus, and, quite close, 
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copiousness as to form the Eurotas and the Alpheus, 1 whence 
has arisen a fable extensively credited, that if a certain charm 
is uttered over each of two crowns on their being cast into the 
stream where the two rivers flow in a common channel, each 
crown will make its appearance in its respective river accord- 
ing to the .charm. As for what we might add with reference 
to the Timao, 2 it has already been particularized. 

10. Phenomena, similar to these, and such as take place 
throughout Sicily, 3 are witnessed in the Lipari Islands, and 
especially in Lipari itself. These islands are seven in number, 
the chief of which is Lipari, a colony of the Cnidians. 4 It is 
nearest to Sicily after Thermessa. 5 It was originally named 
Meligunis. It was possessed of a fleet, and for a considerable 
time repelled the incursions of the Tyrrheni. 6 The islands 
now called Liparsean were subject to it, some call them 
the islands of JEolus. The citizens were so successful 
as to make frequent offerings of the spoils taken in war to 
the temple of Apollo at Delphi. 7 It possesses a fertile soil, 8 

even at the edge of the road, that of the Eurotas. . . . [At a short distance] 
the two rivers unite and run as one for about 20 stadia ; they then both 
cast themselves into a chasm, and, continuing their under-ground course, 
they afterwards reappear ; one (the Eurotas) in Laconia, the other in 
the territory of Megalopolis." Such is what Pausanias relates in one 
place. But when, in this account, he fixes the source of the Alpheus at 
about 5 stadia from Asea, we must understand him to allude to a second 
source of the river; for further on (book viii. cap. 54, p. 709) he says 
distinctly that the main source of the Alpheus is seen near Phylace in 
Arcadia ; then adds that that river, on coming to the district of Tegea, 
is absorbed under the ground, to re-issue near Asea. 

1 See 4 of this chapter, page 408. 

2 The ancient Timavus. See book v. chap. i. 8, page 319. 

3 The French translation, " en divers endroits de 1' Italic." Some 
manuscripts read 'IrdXiav. We have followed Kramer and Groskurd. 

4 Founded about B. c. 580. 

5 Thermessa, at present called Vulcano, is doubtless the same men- 
tioned in Pliny's Nat. Hist. lib. iii. 14, torn. i. p. 164, as Therasia, by 
the error of the copyist. Paulus Orosius, lib. iv. cap. 20, says that it rose 
from the bed of the sea, B. c. 571. It is however certain that it was in 
existence B. c. 427, confer. Thucyd. lib. iii. 88, and was for a consider- 
able time called Hiera. 

6 See Pausan. Phoc. or lib. x. cap. 16, p. 835. 
J See Pausan. Phoc. or lib. x. cap. 2, p, 824. 

9 M. le Comm. de Dolomieu, in his Voyage aux iles de Lipari, ed. 
1783, p. 75 et seq., supports the character here given of the fertility of 
this island, and praises the abundance of delicious fruits it produces. 

2 E 
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and mines 1 of alum easy to be wrought, hot springs, 2 and 
craters. [Thermessa] is, as it were, situated between this 
and Sicily ; it is now designated as Hi era, or sacred to 
Vulcan ; it is entirely rocky, and desert, and volcanic. In 
it are three craters, and the flames which issue from the 
largest are accompanied with burning masses of lava, which 
have already obstructed a considerable portion of the strait 
[between Thermessa and the island Lipari] ; repeated observ- 
ations have led to the belief that the flames of the volcanos, 
both in this island and al Mount .ZEtna, are stimulated by the 
winds 3 as they rise ; and when the winds are lulled, the flames 
also subside ; nor is this without reason, for if the winds are 
both originally produced and kept up by the vapours arising 
from the sea, those who witness these phenomena will not be 
surprised, if the fire should be excited in some such way, by 
the like aliment and circumstances. Polybius tells us that one 
of the three craters of the island has partly fallen down, while 
the larger of the two that remain has a lip, the circumference 
of which is five stadia, and the diameter nearly 50 feet, 4 and 
its elevation about a stadium from the level of the sea, which 
may be seen at the base in calm weather ; but if we are to 
credit this, we may as well attend to what has been reported 
concerning Empedocles. [Polybius] also says, that " when 
the south wind is to blow, a thick cloud lies stretched round 
the island, so that one cannot see even as far as Sicily in the 
distance ; but when there is to be a north wind, the clear 
flames ascend to a great height above the said crater, and great 
rumblings are heard ; while for the west wind effects are pro- 
duced about half way between these two. The other craters 
are similarly affected, but their exhalations are not so violent. 
Indeed, it is possible to foretell what wind will blow three 
days beforehand, from the degree of intensity of the rumbling, 
and also from the part whence the exhalations, flames, and 
smoky blazes issue. It is said indeed that some of the in- 
habitants of the Lipari Islands, at times when there has been 
so great a calm that no ship could sail out of port, have pre- 

1 M. le Comm. de Dolomieu considers it probable that the Liparaeans 
obtained this alum by the lixiviation of earths exposed to the acido- 
sulphurous vapours of their volcanos, pp. 77, 78. 

2 These hot springs are not much frequented, although they still exist. 

3 See Humboldt, Cosm. i. 242. 4 This is 30 feet in the epitome. 
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dieted what wind would blow, and have not heen mistaken." 
From hence indeed that which seems to be the most fabulous 
invention of the poet, appears not to have been written with- 
out some foundation, and he appears to have merely used an 
allegorical style, while guided by the truth, when he says that 
JEolus is the steward of the winds ^ l however, we have for- 
merly said enough as to this. 2 We will now return to the 
point whence we digressed. 

11. We have noticed the islands of Lipari and Thermessa. 
As for Strongyle, 3 it takes its name from its form. 4 Like 
the other two, it is subigneous, but is deficient in the force 
of the flames which are emitted, while their brightness is 
greater. It is here they say that JEolus resided. 5 The 
fourth is Didyma ; this island also is named from its 
form. 6 Of the others, [the fifth and sixth] are Ericus- 

1 Odyss. lib. x. 21. 

2 Here follow some "words which convey no intelligible meaning. 
They are written in the margin of some of the manuscripts. Kramer 
inserts them between asterisks as follows: *f<mv 17 Ifriaraaiq rijf-iv- 

apfiia^ Xeyoir' dv, iiriarjg TE yap a/x^to traptan, ai SiaQkati 

(cat ry svapytiq.' tj ye fjBovij KOIVOV aju^oTEpwv * Groskurd thinks the 
passage might be translated, " [Great, undoubtedly ,3 is the impression 
produced by animated energy, [of which] it may be asserted [that it 
excites in a marked degree both admiration and pleasure]. For both 
arise equally from graphic representation and animated description. 
Pleasure at least is common to both." The following are Groskurd's 
own words : Gross allerdings ist der Bindruck kraftiger Lebendigkeit, 
[von welcher] man behaupten darf, [dass sie vorziiglich sowohl Bewun- 
derung als Vergniigen gewahre]. Denn Beide erfolgen gleichermassen, 
sowohl durch Darstellung als durch Lebendigkeit ; das Vergniigen wenig- 
stens ist Beiden gemein, 3 Stromboli. 

4 ffrpoyywXoe means "round." M. Dolomieu, p. 113, says that the 
island of Stromboli, seen from a distance, appears like a cone ; when, 
however, it is more particularly examined, it looks like a mountain 
terminated by two peaks of different heights, and the sides appear dis- 
turbed and torn by craters opened in various parts, and streams of lava 
which have flowed down. It might be about 12 miles in circumference. 

5 Most of the ancient authors agree in considering Lipari as the resi- 
dence of J2olus. See Cluver. Sic. Ant. lib. ii. cap. 14. 

6 Sidvfwc, "double." Cluverius identifies this with the island now 
called Salini. M. Dolomieu says that Didyma is situated to the west of 
Lipari ; it is nearly circular, and contains three mountains placed so as 
to form a triangle. Two of the mountains are connected at their bases, 
the third is separated from them by a valley which runs right across the 
island, so that while sailing at some distance in the sea on the south side 
it has the appearance of two islands, from which circumstance it took its 

2 E 2 
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sa 1 and Phoenicussa ; 2 they are called from the plants which 
they produce, and are given tip to pasture. The seventh 
[island] is called Euonymus ; 3 it is the farthest in the sea and 
barren. It is called Euonymus because it lies the most to the left 
when you sail from the island of Lipari to Sicily, 4 and many 
times flames of fire have been seen to rise to the surface, and 
play upon the sea round the islands : these flames rush with 
violence from the cavities at the bottom of the sea, 5 and force 
for themselves a passage to the open air. Posidonius says, 
that at a time so recent as to be almost within his recollec- 
tion, about the summer solstice and at break of day, between 
Hiera and Euonymus, the sea was observed to be suddenly 
raised aloft, and to abide some time raised in a compact mass 
and then to subside. Some ventured to approach that part in 
their ships ; they observed the fish dead and driven by the cur- 
rent, but being distressed by the heat and foul smell, were com- 
pelled to turn back. One of the boats which had approached 
nearest lost some of her crew, and was scarcely able to reach 
Lipari with the rest, and they had fits like an epileptic per- 
son, at one time fainting and giddy, and at another return- 
ing to their senses ; and many days afterwards a mud or clay 
was observed rising in the sea, and in many parts the flames 

ancient name of Didyma : its present name, Salini, is derived from salt 
works there. 

1 Ericussa, now called Alicudi or Alicurim, is covered with trees, it is 
inhabited, but little cultivated. . The pasturage is pretty good. 

2 Phoenicussa, now Felicudi or Filicurim, abounds in rich pastures; 
both wheat and the vine are here cultivated. 

3 Cluverius, Sic. Ant. lib. ii. p. 414, identifies this island with Lisca- 
Bianca, to the east of Lipari, but M. le commandeur Dolomieu, Voyage 
pittoresque de Naples et de Sicile, torn. iv. part ii. chap. 14, considers 
that it corresponded with the present Panaria, which is about eight 
times the circumference of Lisca-Bianca. He says the neighbouring 
islets are but the detached portions of a vast crater now submerged ; 
the denomination, Formocoli or the Little Ants, is aptly illustrative of 
their minuteness and numbers. The most important are Datolo, Lisca- 
Nera, Lisca-Bianca, and Basiluzzo. M. Gossellin very justly remarks 
that it is quite possible the volcanos, which continually burn in the 
islands of ^Eolus, may have formed some new one, and gives some good 
reasons for identifying Didyma with Panaria. 

4 Rich. Pocock, Descr. de 1' Or., &c. vers. Fr. part iii. chap. 24, torn, 
vi. p. 327, considers that Strabo meant to say that Euonymus lies most 
to the left hand as you sail from Sicily to the island of Lipari, and pro- 
poses Ustica, the westernmost of the Lipari Islands, as its modern repre- 
sentative. * See Humboldt, Cosmos ii. 557. 
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issued, and smoke and smoky blazes ; afterwards it congealed 
and became a rock like mill-stones. Titus Flaminius, 1 who 
then commanded in Sicily, despatched to the senate [of Rome] 
a full account of the phenomenon ; the senate sent and offered 
sacrifices to the infernal and marine divinities both in the 
little island [which had thus been formed] and the Lipari 
Islands. Now the chorographer reckons that from Ericodes 
to Phoenieodes are 10 miles, from thence to Didyma 30, 
from thence to the northernmost point 2 of Lipari 29, and 
from thence to Sicily 19, while from Strongyle are 16. 3 Me- 
lita 4 lies before 5 Paehynus; from thence come the little dogs 
called Maltese ; 6 so does also Gaudus, 7 both of them are situ- 
ated about 88 miles distant from that promontory. Cossura 8 
is situated before Cape Liiybasum, and opposite the Cartha- 
ginian city Aspis, which they call [in Latin] Clypea, it is 
situated in the midst of the space which lies between those 

I A note in the French translation suggests that, notwithstanding the 
accord of all manuscripts, we should, doubtless, understand Titus Quinc- 
tius Plaminins, praetor in A. u. c. 628, and B. c. 126. 

II Trpdg dpKTov, in Kramer's text. We have followed the example set 
by the French translators, and approved by Groskurd, who proposes to 
read irpbs apKT[tKov dicp]ov. Kramer however justly remarks, that 
many other things in this passage are exceedingly coafused, and remain 
incapable of conjectural elucidation, 

3 From Ericodes, now Alicudi, to Phoanicodes, now Felicndi, the 
distance given by the chorogvapher is the same as that set down by 
Ptolemy, and by far too much for that which, according to our charts, 
separates Felicudi from Salini, but tallies exactly with that to the island 
Panaria, so that the evidence, both of the chorographer and Ptolemy, 
seems to point to Panaria, not to Salini, as the ancient Didyma. Fur- 
ther, the 29 miles given in Strabo's text as the distance from Didyma 
to Lipari, are reduced to 19 miles in the chart of Ptolemy, and even this 
last distance would be much too great for the interval which separates 
Salini from Lipari, but agrees with the distance from Lipari to Panaria, 
and seems likewise to confirm the identity of Panaria and Didyma. The 
19 miles, from Lipari to Sicily, agree with Ptolemy and our charts. 
Ptolemy gives the equivalent of 44 miles as the distance between Sicily 
and Strongyle, while our modern maps confirm his computation. M. 
Gossellin observes that the 16 miles of the existing text of Strabo must 
be a transcriber's error ; but the construction of the text might very well 
allow the distance to be from Didyma to Strongyle, which would be 
nearly correct. 

* Malta. s Towards Africa and the south. * MeXnWa. 

7 AH other classic authors, both Greek and Latin, give the name of 
Gaulus to this island ; it is the modern Gozzo. 

' Pantelaria. 
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two places, and is distant from each the number of miles 
last given. 1 ^Egimurus also and other little islands lie off 
Sicily and Africa. So much for the islands. 



CHAPTER in. 

1. HAVING previously passed over the regions of ancient 
Italy as far as Metapontium, we must now proceed to describe 
the rest. After it lapygia 2 comes next in order ; the Greeks 
call it Messapia, but the inhabitants, dividing it into cantons, 
call one the Salentini, 3 that in the neighbourhood of the 
Cape 4 lapygia, and another the Calabri ; 5 above these 
towards the north lie the Peucetii, 6 and those who are called 
Daunii 7 in the Greek language, but the inhabitants call 

1 This M. Gossellin very satisfactorily proves to be 88. 
5 A note in the French translation observes, that the lapygia of Strabo 
was confined to the peninsula of Tarentum. 

3 The Sallentim, or Salentini, cannot be distinguished with accuracy 
from the Calabri, as the name is used by several writers in a very ex 
tensive sense, and applied to the greater part of lapygia. 

4 Capo di Leuca. 

5 The district occupied by the Calabri seems to have been that mari- 
time part of the lapygian peninsula extending from the ancient Brun- 
dusium to the city of Hydruntum, answering nearly to what is now 
called Terra di Lecce. 

6 Dionysius of Halicarnassus derives the name of this people from 
Peucetius, son of Lycaon, king of Arcadia, but they are generally spoken 
of in history as barbarians, differing in no essential respect from the 
Daunii, lapyges, and other neighbouring nations. 

1 A note in the French translation remarks, that Strabo would have 
done well to add, " and also the Apuli properly so called." If we follow 
Strabo's testimony solely, we may almost describe the bounds of the 
Peucetii by four lines, viz. 1. From Tarentum to Brindisi. 2. Along the 
sea-shore from Brindisi to Bari. 3. From Bari to Garagnone or Gorgog- 
lione, the ancient Sylvium, if not even still nearer to Venosa. 4. From 
Garagnone to Tarentum, constituting what is called in modern geography 
Terra di Bari. The following are the limits of the Daunii. 1. From Ga- 
ragnone to Bari. 2. From Bari to Peschici or to Rodi. 3. Thence to 
Lucera ; and, 4. from Lucera to Garagnone. Thus they occupied a 
great part of La Puglia, with a portion of the Terra di Bari. With re- 
gard to those who, according to Strabo, were properly Apuli, they ex- 
tended from the neighbourhood of Lucera to Rodi or Peschici, thence to 
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the whole region beyond the Calabri, Apulia. Some of 
these people are called Predicli, 1 especially the Peucetii. 
Messapia forms a peninsula ; the isthmus extending from 
Brentesium 2 to Tarentum, which bounds it, being 310 stadia, 
and the circumnavigation round the lapygian promontory 3 
about [one thousand] 4 four hundred. [Tarentum 5 ] is distant 
from Metapontium 6 about two hundred and [twenty 5 ] stadia. 
The course to it by sea runs in an easterly direction. The 
Gulf of Tarentum is for the most part destitute of a port, 
but here there is a spacious and commodious [harbour 7 ], 
closed in by a great bridge. It is 100 stadia 8 in circuit. 
This port, at the head of its basin which recedes most inland, 
forms, with the exterior sea, an isthmus which connects the 
peninsula with the land. The city is situated upon this pen- 
insula. The neck of land is so low that ships are easily 
hauled over it from either side. The site of the city likewise 
is extremely low ; the ground, however, rises slightly towards 
the citadel. The old wall of the city has an immense circuit, 
but now the portion towards the isthmus is deserted, but that 
standing near the mouth of the harbour, where the citadel is 
situated, still subsists, and contains a considerable city. It 
possesses a noble gymnasium and a spacious forum, in which 
there is set up a brazen colossus of Jupiter, the largest that 
ever was, with the exception of that of Rhodes. The citadel 
is situated between the forum and the entrance of the harbour, 
it still preserves some slight relics of its ancient magnificence 

the mouth of the river Fortore, thence to Civitate, (the ancient Teanum 
Apulum, ) which was included, and from Civitate to Lucera ; this district 
would answer to the northern portion of La Puglia, which the Fortore 
separates from La Capitanata. 

1 The name of Poediculi was given to the inhabitants of that portion 
of Peucetia which was more particularly situated on the coast between 
the Aufidus and the confines of the Calabri. Pliny (iii. 11) states that 
this particular tribe derived their origin from Illyria. 

2 Brindisi. 3 Capo di Leuca. 

4 We have followed Groskurd's example in introducing this thousand. 
The French translators thought it too hardy to venture, and Kramer was 
fearful to insert it in his text, but he approves of it in his notes. 

s Manuscripts here have blanks. 8 Ruins near Torre a Mare. 

7 Mare-piccolo. 

8 Or twelve miles and a half. This computation does not agree with 
modern measurements, which reckon the circuit at sixteen miles. See 
Swinburne's Travels, torn. i. sect. 32. Gagliardi, Topogr. di Taranto. 
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and gifts, but the chief of them were destroyed either by the 
Carthaginians l when they took the city, or by the Romans 2 
when they took it by force and sacked it. Amongst other 
booty taken on this occasion 3 was the brazen colossus of Her- 
cules, the work of Lysippus, now in the Capitol, which was 
dedicated as an offering by Fabius Maximus, who took the 
city. 

2. Antiochus, speaking of the foundation of this city, says 
that after the Messenian war 4 such of the Lacedemonians as 
did not join the army were sentenced to be slaves, and de- 
nominated Helots ; and that such as were born during the 
period of the war they termed Partheniae, and decreed to be 
base : but these not bearing the reproach, (for they were 
many,) conspired against the free citizens, 5 but the chief 
magistrates, becoming acquainted with the existence of the 
plot, employed certain persons, who, by feigning friendship 
to the cause, should be able to give some intelligence of the 
nature of it. Of this number was Phalanthus, who was 
apparently the chief leader of them, but who was not quite 
pleased with those who had been named to conduct their de- 
liberations. 6 It was agreed that at the Hyacinthine games, 
celebrated in the temple of Amyclse, just at the conclusion of 
the contest, and when Phalanthus should put on his helmet, 7 
they should make a simultaneous attack. The free citizens 5 
were distinguishable from others by their hair. They, having 
been secretly warned as to the arrangements made for the 
signal of Phalanthus, just as the chief contest came off, a 
herald came forward and proclaimed, "Let not Phalanthus 
put on his helmet." The conspirators perceiving that the 
plot was disclosed, some fled, and others supplicated mercy. 
When the chief magistrates had bid them not to fear, they 

1 In the year 213 or 212 s. c. * s. c. 209. 

3 It is said the pictures and statues taken on this occasion were nearly 
as numerous as those found at Syracuse. 

4 That which commenced about 743 B. c. 

5 I have here translated role TOV drmov and ol TOV Sfipov by " free 
citizens." Several notes have been written on the exact meaning of the 
words, but I am not satisfied that we understand it properly. It might 
perhaps mean those appointed to the chief rule of the state by the con- 
stitution. 

6 There is little doubt that this passage is corrupt. 

a leathern cap or hat, a helmet, &c. See also page 426. 
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committed them to prison, but sent Phalanthus to inquire 
after a new settlement. He received from the oracle the 
following response, 

" To thee Satyrium 1 I have given, and the rich country of Tarentum 
to inhabit, and thou shalt become a scourge to the lapygians." 

The Parthenias accordingly accompanied Phalanthus to their 
destination, and the barbarians and Cretans, 2 who already 
possessed the country, received them kindly. They say that 
these Cretans were the party who sailed with Minos to Sicily, 
and that after his death, which took place at Camici, 3 in the 
palace of Cocalus, they took ship and set sail from Sicily, but 
in their voyage they were cast by tempest on this coast, some 
of whom, afterwards coasting the Adriatic on foot, reached 
Macedonia, and were called Bottiasi. 4 They further add, that 
all the people who reach as far as Daunia were called lapy- 
gians, from lapyx, who was born to Dasdalus by a Cretan 
woman, and became a chief leader of the Cretans. The city 
Tarentum was named from a certain hero. 5 

3. Ephorus gives the following account of the foundation. 
The Lacedaemonians waged war against the Messenians, who 
had murdered their king, Teleclus, 6 when he visited Messene 
to offer sacrifice. They took an oath that they would not re- 
turn home before they had destroyed Messene, or should be 

1 About eight miles to the east or south-east of Taranto, upon the 
coast, we find a place named Saturo. In this place the country open 
to the south presents the most agreeable aspect. Sheltered from the 
north wind, and watered by numerous running streams, it produces the 
choicest fruits, oranges, citrons, lemons, pomegranates, figs, and all 
manner of garden produce, with which Taranto is abundantly supplied. 
Ant. de Ferrar. Galat. de sit. lapyg. edit. nell. Raccolt. d' Opusc. sc. et 
philol. torn. vii. p. 80. 

2 Mazoch. Prod, ad Heracl. pseph. diatr. ii. cap. 4, sect. 4, page 96, 
not. 51, considers that we should not make a distinction between these 
barbarians and Cretans, but that they were identical. 

3 According to Sicilian topographers, Camici was the same as the cita- 
del of Acragas [Girgenti]. Cluvier, Sic. Ant. lib. ii. cap. 15, p. 207, is 
of opinion that Camici occupied the site of Siculiana, on the Fiume 
delle Canne. D'Anville, Geogr. Anc. torn. i. p. 219, and torn. iii. p. 146, 
seems to locate Camici at Platanella, on the Fiume di Platani. 

4 There are various readings of this name. 

9 There is a tradition that Taras was born to Neptune by Satyreea, 
daughter of Minos. 
About 745 B. c. 
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all slain. They left only the youngest and oldest of the citi- 
zens to keep their own country. After this, in the tenth 
[year] of the war, the Lacedaemonian matrons assembled and 
deputed certain women to remonstrate with the citizens, and 
show them that they were carrying on the war with the Mes- 
senians on very disadvantageous terms, for they, abiding in 
their own country, procreated children, while the Lacedaemo- 
nians, leaving their wives in a state like widowhood, remained 
away in the war ; and to expose the great peril there was of 
the depopulation of their country. The Lacedaemonians, 
being both desirous of observing their oath, and taking into 
consideration the representations of their wives, sent a deputa- 
tion of the most vigorous, and, at the same time, most juvenile 
of the army, whom they considered, in a manner, not to have 
participated in the oath, because they had been but children 
when they accompanied their elders to the war, and charged 
them all to company with all the maidens, reckoning that by 
that means they would bear the more children ; which having 
been accordingly obeyed, the children who were born were 
denominated Parthenias. Messene was taken after a war of 
nineteen years, as Tyrtaeus says, 

" The fathers of our fathers, armed for war, 
Possessing ever patient courage, fought at Messene 

For nineteen years with unremitting toil. 

Till on the twentieth, leaving their rich soil, 
The enemy forsook the towering heights of Ithome." 1 

Thus then did they destroy Messenia, but returning home, 
they neglected to honour the Partheniae like other youths, and 
treated them as though they had been born out of wedlock. 
The Partheniae, leaguing with the Helots, conspired against 
the Lacedaemonians, and agreed to raise a Laconic felt hat 2 in 
the market-place as a signal for the commencement of hos- 
tilities. Some of the Helots betrayed the plot, but the 
government found it difficult to resist them by force, for they 
were many, and all unanimous, and looked upon each other 
as brothers ; those in authority therefore commanded such as 
were appointed to raise the signal, to depart out of the 
market-place ; when they therefore perceived that their plot 

1 Siatius, lib. 4, Theb., thus mentions Ithome, 

' Planaque Messena, montanaque nutrit Ithome." 
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was disclosed they desisted, and the Lacedaemonians per- 
suaded them, through the instrumentality of their fathers, to 
leave the country and colonize: and advised them, if they 
should get possession of a convenient place, to abide in it, but 
if not, they promised that a fifth part of Messenia should be 
divided amongst them on their return. So they departed and 
found the Greeks carrying on hostilities against the barba- 
rians, and taking part in the perils of the war, they obtained 
possession of Tarentum, which they colonized. 

4. At one time, when the government of the Tarentines 
had assumed a democratic form, they rose to great importance ; 
for they possessed the greatest fleet of any state in those parts, 
and could bring into the field an army of 30,000 foot and 
3000 horse, exclusive of a select body of 1000 cavalry called 
Hipparchi. 1 They likewise encouraged the Pythagorean phi- 
losophy, and Archytas, who for a long time presided over the 
government of their state, gave it his special support. 2 But 
at a later period their luxury, which was produced by their 
prosperity, increased to that degree that their general holidays 
or festivals exceeded in number the days of the year ; and hence 
arose an inefficient government, and as one proof of their un- 
statesmanlike acts we may adduce their employment of foreign 
generals ; for they sent for Alexander, 3 king of the Molossi, 
to come and assist them against the Messapii and Leucani. 
They had before that employed Archidamus, the son of 
Agesilaus ; 4 afterwards they called in Cleonymus 5 and Aga- 
thocles, 6 and later, when they rose against the Romans, Pyr- 
rhus. 7 They were not able even to retain the respect of those 
whom they had invited, but rather merited their disgust. 
Alexander [of Epirus] was so displeased with them that he 
endeavoured to remove the seat of the general council of the 
Greek states in Italy, which was accustomed to assemble at 
Heraclea, a city of the Tarentines, to a city of the Thurii ; 
and he commanded that some place on the river Acalandrus, 8 

1 See Heyne, Opusc. Acad. torn. ii. p. 223, not. h. 

2 He is said to have entertained Plato during his sojourn here. Archy- 
tas flourished about the commencement of the fourth century B. c., and 
was still living in the year 349 B. c. 

3 About 332 or 339 B. c. See Heyn. Opusc. Acad. torn. ii. p. 141. 
* About 338 B. c. s About 303 B. c. 6 About 330 B. c. 



7 Abont 281 B. c. 



Cramer, in his Ancient Italy, has very justly remarked that the name 
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commodious for their meetings, should be properly fortified for 
their reception. And indeed they say that the misfortune l 
of that prince was chiefly due to a want of good feeling on 
their part. They were deprived of their liberty during the 
wars 2 of Hannibal, but have since received a Eoman colony, 3 
and now live in peace and are in a more prosperous state 
than ever. They also engaged in war with the Messapii 
concerning Heraclea, when they counted the kings of the 
Daunii and of the Peucetii as allies. 4 

5. The remainder of the country of the lapygii is very fair, 
notwithstanding unfavourable appearances ; for although, for 
the most part, it appears rugged, yet when it is broken up 
the soil is found to be deep ; and although it lacks water, yet 
it appears well-suited for pasture, and is furnished with trees. 
At one time it was thickly inhabited throughout its whole 
extent, and possessed thirteen cities, but now it is so depopu- 
lated that, with the exception of Tarentum and Brentesium, 5 
they only deserve the name of hamlets. They say that the 
Salentini are a colony of Cretans. Here is the temple of 
Minerva, 6 which formerly was rich, and the rock called 
Acra lapygia, 7 which juts out far into the sea towards the 
rising of the sun in winter, 8 and turning, as it were, towards 

of the small river Calandro, which discharges itself into the sea a little 
below Capo di Roseto, bears some affinity to the river Acalandrus men- 
tioned by Strabo. However, some have thought it identical with the 
Salandrella and the Fiume di Roseto, while Clnverius was of opinion 
that we should here read KvXierapvot; instead of 'AKaXavopog, and iden- 
tify it with the modern Racanello. 

326 B. c. 2 209 B. c. 3 124 B. c. 

4 Some suspect this last sentence to be an interpolation ; certain it is 
that there is great difficulty in finding a time to correspond with all the 
circumstances contained in it. According to M. Heyne, this war must 
have taken place 474 B. c., but then Heraclea was not founded till 436 
B. c. It seems too that the people of lapygia had kings as late as 480 B. c. 

5 Brundusium, now Brindisi. 

e Castro. This temple is now changed into the church of Sancta 
Maria in finibus terrse. See Capmart. de Chaupy, torn. iii. page 529. 

1 Capo di Leuca. Pliny, lib. iii. cap. 1 1, says, Inde promontorium 
quod Acran lapygiau vocant, quo longissime in maria procurrit Italia. 
The Promontorium lapygium, or Sallentinum, presented a conspicuous 
landmark to mariners sailing from Greece to Sicily. The fleets of Athens, 
after passing the Peloponnesus, are represented on this passage as usually 
making for Corcyra, from whence they steered straight across to the 
promontory, and then coasted along the south of Italy for the remainder 
of the voyage. ' The south-east. 
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Cape Lacinium, which lies opposite to it on the west, it closes 
the entrance of the Gulf of Tarentum, as on the other side, 
the Ceraunian Mountains, together with the said Cape, close 
the entrance of the Ionian Gulf, the run across is about 700 
stadia from that, 1 both to the Ceraunian Mountains and to 
Cape Lacinium. 2 In coasting along the shore from Tarentum 
to Brentesium there are 600 stadia as far as the little city of 
Baris, which is at the present time called Veretum, 3 and is 
situated on the extremities of the Salentine territory ; the ap- 
proach to it from Tarentum is much easier on foot 4 than by 
sea. Thence to Leuca are 80 stadia ; this too is but a small 
village, in which there is shown a well of fetid water, and the 
legend runs, that when Hercules drove out the last of the 
giants from Phlegra in Campania, who were called Leuter- 
nians, some fled and were buried here, and that from their 
blood a spring issues to supply the well; on this account 
likewise the coast is called the Leuternian coast. 5 From 
Leuca to Hydrus, 6 a small town, 150 stadia. From thence to 
Brentesium 400, and the like distance also [from Hydrus] to 
the island Saso, 7 which is situated almost in the midst of the 
course from Epirus to Brentesium ; and therefore when ves- 
sels are unable to obtain a direct passage they run to the left 
from Saso to Hydrus, and thence watching for a favourable 
wind they steer towards the haven of Brentesium, or the 
passengers disembarking proceed on foot by a shorter way 
through Rudia3, a Grecian city, where the poet Ennius was 
born. 8 The district which we have followed by sea from 

1 The Acra lapygia. 2 See notes to page 393 of this translation. 

3 Cramer remarks that Veretum is still represented by the old church 
of S. Maria di Vereto. 

4 That is, on land. 

5 Scylax, Peripl. p. 5, speaks of the Leuterni as a really existing people. 

6 Now Otranto. Lucan, book v. verse 374, speaking of the little 
river Idro which runs close to Otranto, says, 

Et cunctas revocare rates, quas avius Hydrus, 
Antiquusque Taras, secretaque litora Leu&ae. 
Quas recipit Salapina palus, et subdita Sipus 
Moutibus. 

And Cicero, writing of the town to Tyro, book xvi. epistle 9, says of his 
voyage from Cassiope, Inde Austro lenissimo, coelo sereno, nocte ilia et 
die postero in Italiam ad Hydruntem ludibundi pervenimus. This place 
was called Hydruntum by Pliny and other authors. 

7 Now Saseno, distant 35 minutes from Otranto. B. c. 239. 
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Tarectum to Brentesium is like a peninsula. The road by 
land from Brentesium to Tarentum is but a day's journey for 
a light person on foot, it constitutes the isthmus of the said 
peninsula, which people in general call Messapia, lapygia, 
.Calabria, or Salentinum, without being at all particular; but 
some, as we have said before, do make a distinction. Thus 
have we described the towns on the sea-coast. 

6. In the inland are Rudiae and Lupias, and at a short dis- 
.tance from the sea Aletia ; l about the middle of the isthmus 
is Uria, 2 in which is still shown the palace of a certain famous 
nobleman. 3 As Hyria 4 is described by Herodotus as situated 
in lapygia, and as founded by the Cretans who strayed from 
the fleet of Minos while sailing to Sicily; 5 we must suppose 
that he meant either this place [Uria] or Veretum. It is 
said that a colony of Cretans settled in Brentesium, 6 but the 
tradition varies ; some say they were those who came with 
Theseus from Cnossus; 7 others, that they were some out 
of Sicily who had come with lapyx ; they agree however in 
saying that they did not abide there, but went thence to Bot- 
tisea. At a later period, when the state was under the govern- 
ment of a monarch, it lost a large portion of its territories, 
which was taken by the Lacedaemonians who came over under 
Phalanthus ; notwithstanding this the Brundusians received 
him when he was expelled from Tarentum, and honoured him 
with a splendid tomb at his death. They possess a district 
of superior fertility to that of the Tarentines ; for its soil is 
light, still it is fruitful, and its honey and wools are amongst 
the most esteemed ; further, the harbour of Brentesium is su- 
perior to that of Tarentum, for many havens are protected by 
the single entrance, 8 and rendered perfectly smooth, many 

1 We have followed Kramer's text in calling this place Aletia, several 
MSS. read Salepia. Cramer, in his description of Ancient Italy, vol ii. 
p. 316, says, Aletium is naturally supposed to have occupied the site of 
the church of S. Maria della Lizza. It was called 'AX^rioi/ by Ptolemy. 

3 We have followed Kramer's reading ; some MSS. have Qvptai, some 
Qvpaiai, &c. 

3 lit. of a certain one of the nobles. 

4 Ovpia, MSS., but a note in the French translation explains that Strabo 
was quoting Herodotus from memory. We follow Kramer. 

5 B. c. 1353. Brindisi. ' About B. c. 1323. 

8 Great changes have taken place in this locality since Strabo's de- 
scription was drawn. 
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bays [or reaches] being formed within it, so that it resembles 
in fashion the antlers of a stag, whence its name, for the 
place, together with the city, is exceedingly like the head of 
a stag, and in the Messapian language the stag's head is called 
Brentesium ; while the port of Tarentum is not entirely safe, 
both on account of its lying very open, and of certain shal- 
lows near its head. 

7. Further, the course for passengers from Greece and 
Asia is most direct to Brentesium, and in fact all who are 
journeying to Eome disembark here. Hence there are two 
ways to Rome ; one, which is only walked by mules, through 
the Peucetii, who are called Poedicli, the Daunii, and the 
Samnites, as far as Beneventum, on which road is the city 
Egnatia, 1 then Celia, 2 Netium, 3 Canusium, 4 and Herdonia. 5 
That through Tarentum is a little to the left, it runs about a 
day's journey round for one traversing the whole distance ; it 
is called the Appian Way, and is more of a carriage road than 
the other. On it stands the city Uria, 6 andVenusia; 7 the 
one Uria] between Tarentum and Brentesium, the other on 
the confines of the Samnites and Lucani. Both the roads 
from Brentesium run into one near Beneventum and Cam- 
pania, and thence to Rome it receives the name of Appian, 
and runs through Caudium, 8 Calatia, 9 Capua, 10 and Casilinum, 11 
to Sinuessa. 12 The way from thence to Rome has been al- 
ready described. The whole length of the Appian Way from 
Rome to Brentesium is 360 miles. 

There is a third way from Rhegium, through the Bruttii, 
Lucani, and Samnites, along the chain of the Apennines, into 

1 Torre d' Agnazzo. 3 Ceglie, south of Bari. 

3 Now Noja; but the identity of this place has been much canvassed. 

4 Canosa. 

s Now Ordona, about twelve miles to the east of -35ca, now Troja. 
Livy records the defeat of the Roman forces at this place in two suc- 
cessive years. Hannibal removed the inhabitants and fired the town, 
(Livy xxvii. 1,) but it was subsequently repaired, and is noticed by 
Frontinus as Ardona. Ptolemy and Silius Italicus, viii. 568, mention it 
as Herdonia 

quosque 

Obscura inculsis Herdonia misit ab agris. 

6 Oria. 7 Venosa. " Paolisi. 9 Le Galaaae 

10 S. Maria di Capoa. Il Capoa Nova. 

12 Monte Dragone, or Mondragone. 
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Campania, where it joins the Appian Way ; \ it is longer than 
those from Brentesium by about three or four days' journey. 

8. From Brentesium the sea is traversed by two passages 
to the opposite coast, one crossing to the Ceraunian 2 Moun- 
tains and the adjacent coasts of the Epirus and Greece, the 
other to Epidamnus, 3 which is the longer 4 of the two, being 
1800 5 stadia. Still this is habitually traversed, on account 
of the situation of the city [Epidamnus] being convenient 
for the nations of Illyria and Macedonia. As we coast along 
the shore of the Adriatic from Brentesium we come to the 
city Egnatia, 6 it is the general place to stop at for those tra- 
velling to Barium, 7 as well by land as by sea. The run is 
made when the wind blows from the south. The territory 
of the Peucetii extends as far as this along the coast, in the 
interior of the land it reaches as far as Silvium. 8 It is through- 
out rugged and mountainous, and chiefly occupied by the 
Apennine mountains. It is thought to have been colonized 
by a party of Arcadians. The distance from Brentesium to 
Barium is about 700 stadia. [Tarentum] is about equally 
distant from both. 9 The Daunii inhabit the adjoining dis- 
trict, then the Apuli as far as the Phrentani. As the in- 
habitants of the district, except in ancient times, have never 
been particular in speaking of the Peucetii or Daunii precisely, 
and as the whole of this country is now called Apulia, the 
boundaries of these nations are necessarily but ill defined : 
wherefore we ourselves shall not be very exact in treating of 
them. 

1 At Capua, now S. Maria di Capua. 

2 Eustathius explains that those mountains were called Ceraunian 
from the frequent falling of thunderbolts upon them. Td 'K.tpavvia opt}, 
ovrat KaXovfisva Sid TO avxyoii K TTIITTUV Kepauvowg. 

3 Durazzo. 

4 It seems as if some words had been skipped in this place, for we 
should expect to have the distance of the other passage to the Ceraunian 
Mountains, but Strabo no where mentions it. 

5 M. Gossellin seems to think we should here read 800 and not 1800 
stadia; but Kramer reckons it improbable. Groskurd concurs essentially 
with the opinion of M. Gossellin, and translates it something as follows ; 
" for it is 1000, while the former is 800 stadia across." 

6 Now Torre d 5 Agnazzo. 7 Bari. 

8 Silvium was situated on the Appian Way. Holstenius and Pratilli 
agree in fixing its position at Garagnone, about 15 miles to the south-west 
of Venosa. Holsten. Adnot. p. 281. Pratilli, Via Appia, 1. iv. c. 7. 

About 310 stadia. 
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9. From Barium to the river Ofanto, 1 on which the Canu- 
sitae have established an emporium, there are 400 2 stadia. 
The course up the river to the emporium is 90 [stadia]. Near 
it is Salapia, 3 the port of the Argyrippeni. For the two cities, 
Canusium and Argyrippa, are situated at no great distance from 
the sea, and in the midst of a plain ; at one time they were 
the most important cities of the Greeks of Italy, as is manifest 
from the circumference of their walls, but now they have 
fallen off. One of them was originally called Argos Hippium, 
then Argyrippa, and then again Arpi. They are said to have 
been both founded by Diomed, and both the plain of Diomed 
and many other things are shown in these districts as evidence 
of his having possessed them. Such were the ancient offerings 
in the temple of Minerva, at Luceria. 4 That was an ancient 
city of the Daunii, but now it is of no account. Again, in 
the neighbouring sea there are two islands called the Diome- 
dean islands, one of which is inhabited, but the other, they 
say, is desert : in the latter it is fabled that Diomed dis- 
appeared from the earth, and that his companions were trans- 
formed into birds, 5 and indeed the fable goes so far as to pro- 
long their race to the present time, saying that they are tame, 
and lead a sort of human life, both in respect of food, and 
their readiness to approach men of gentle manners, and to 
shun the evil and wanton. We have already noticed 6 what 
is currently reported amongst the Heneti concerning this hero 
[Diomed] and the honours decreed to him by custom. -It is 
thought also that Sipus 7 was a settlement founded by Diomed, 

1 The Aufidus, celebrated by Horace, Od. iv. 9, 
" Ne forte credas interitura, quse 
Longe sonantem natus ad Aufidum, 
Non ante vulgatas pej artes 

Verba loquor socianda chordis." 

8 M. Gosselltn considers this rather too much, and supposes 315 stadia 
would be nearer the truth. 

3 Ruins now called Salpi. 4 Now Lucera. 

s See book v. c. 1, 9, p. 320. Ptolemy makes these five, which is 
the number of the isles of Tremiti at present, if we include in the group 
three barren rocks, which scarce deserve the name of islands. One was 
called Diomedea by Pliny, and Tremitus by Tacitus, who states that 
Augustus appointed it as the prison of his grand-daughter Julia; the 
second was called Teutria. The largest is at present called Isola San 
Domino, the other Isola San Nicolo. 6 Book v. c. i. 9, p. 320. 

7 Siponto, a place in ruins near Manfredonia. 
VOL. i. 2 F 
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it is distant from Salapia about 140 stadia, and was called by 
the Greeks Sepius, from the numbers of cuttle fish 1 thrown 
up by the sea along its shore. Between Salapia and Sipus is 
a navigable river, and a considerable estuary ; by both of 
these channels the merchandise, and wheat especially, of 
Sipus is conveyed to the sea. Two heroa or shrines are shown 
on a hill of Daunia, called Drium, one on the very brow of 
the hill sacred to Calchas, those who are about to inquire of 
the oracle offer a black ram to him, and sleep upon the fleece, 
the other below near the foot of the hill is dedicated to Poda- 
lirius, it is about a hundred stadia distant from the sea ; from 
this hill also flows a stream, 2 which is a potent cure for all 
manner of diseases among cattle. 3 The promontory of Gar- 
ganum 4 running into the sea, juts out from this bay about 300 
stadia. 5 As you turn the point you perceive the town of 
Urium, 6 while off the headland are seen the Diomedean islands. 
All this coast produces everything in great abundance, it is 
exceedingly well adapted for horses and sheep, and the wool 
is finer than that of Tarentum, but less glossy. The district 
is mild on account of the cup-like situation of the plains. 
There are some who report that Diomed attempted to cut a 
canal to the sea, but being sent for to return home, where he 
died, left it incomplete, as well as other undertakings. This 
is one account of him : another makes him abide here till the 
end of his days ; a third is the fable I have already noticed, 
that he vanished in the island [of Teutria], and one might 
reckon as a fourth that of the Heneti, 7 for they somehow 
make out that he finished his career among them, as they 

1 Sestini describes a gold coin belonging to this city, on -which the 
emblem of a cuttle fish in Greek, arjTria, is apparent. The legend is 
SITTO. Sestini descrizione d' una Med. p. 16. 

2 Lycophron calls this stream by the name of Althsenus. 

3 Groskurd is of opinion that some words to the following effect have 
been accidentally lost from this place, viz. " The coast of Daunia forms 
an extensive bay about these parts." 

4 Now Punta di Viesti. Strabo seems to have considered the whole 
of the extensive neck of land lying between the bay of Rodi and that of 
Manfredonia, as the Gars:anum Promontorium. Lucan, v. 380, thus 
describes its prominence, 

Apulus Hadrjaras exit Garganus in undas. 
' * About 37 nrles -ar-wards the east. 6 Rodi. 

1 See !&.. r. c. i. 9 9, p. 320. 
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assert his apotheosis. The distances I have thus given are 
laid down in accordance with those of Artemidorus. 

10. The chorographer indeed gives only 165 miles from 
Brentesium 1 to Garganum, but Artemidorus makes them 
more. 2 Thence to Ancona, the first says there are 254 miles, 
whilst Artemidorus has given but 1250 stadia to the Fium- 
esino, 3 near to Ancona, which is much shorter. Polybius 
says that from lapygia the distance has been laid down in 
miles, and that there are 562 miles thence to the town of 
Sila, 4 thence to Aquileia 178. These geographers do not agree 
as to the length to be assigned to the line of the sea-coast of 
Illyria, run from the Ceraunian Mountains 5 to the head 6 of 
the Adriatic, some of them stating it to be above 6000 [stadia], 
and making it longer than tha opposite coast [of Italy], 
while it is much shorter. 7 Indeed they all generally differ 
among themselves in stating distances, as we often have occa- 
sion to remark. Wherever it is possible to discriminate we 
set forth what appears to us to be correct, but where it is im- 
possible to come to any safe conclusion we think it our duty 
to publish their several assertions. However, when we have 
no data furnished by them, it must not be wondered at, if we 
should leave some points untouched in treating of such and 
so vast a subject as we have undertaken. We would not 
indeed omit any of the important particulars, but trifling cir- 
cumstances, even when they are noted, are of little advantage, 
and when taken no heed of, are not missed, nor does their 
omission at all impair the whole work, or, if it does, at most 
not much. 

1 Brindisi. 

2 M. Gossellin gives a long note to show that the chorographer and 
Artemidorus were both correct in the distances they gave, but asserts 
that Strabb was mistaken as to the length of the stadium used by Artemi- 
dorus, and consequently thought he saw a discrepancy between their 
accounts. 

3 The ancient JEsis. 

4 We think, with Kramer, that Sena Gallica, now Sinigaglia, was the 
city Strabo intends. 

5 From the Capo della Linguetta, on the coast of Albania. 

6 The town of Aquileia. 

1 M. Gossellin suggests that Strabo omitted the coast of Istria in his 
calculations, when he made this observation on the length of the Illyrian 
shore, and refers to what Strabo will himself state in book vii. chap. v. 
sections 3, 4, and 9, and to his estimate of 6150 stadia from the Cerau- 
nian Mountains to lapygia in book ii. chap. iy. 3, p. 159. 

2 F 2 
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11. Immediately beyond the Garganum comes a deep bay. 1 
Those who dwell round it call themselves Apuli, 2 they speak 
the same language as the Daunii and Peucetii, and at the 
present time resemble them in every other particular ; however 
it is likely that they were formerly distinct, since their names 
completely differ from those of the others. In ancient times the 
whole of this country was flourishing, but Hannibal and the 
wars which subsequently occurred have wasted it. Here too 
was fought the battle of Cannae, where there was so great a 
slaughter of the Roman forces and their allies. 3 Near this 
gulf there is a lake, 4 and above the lake in the interior is the 
Apulian Teanum, 5 having a like name with that of the Sidi- 
cini. 6 It is between this and the neighbourhood of Dicaa- 
archia 7 that the breadth of Italy is so contracted as to form 
an isthmus of less than 1000 stadia from sea to sea. 8 Leaving 
the lake we sail next to Buca, 9 and the country of the Fren- 
tani. There are 200 stadia from the lake both to Buca and 
to the Garganum. The remainder of the towns in the vicinity 
of Buca have been before described. 10 

1 Doubtless the bight between the, shore, adjacent to Peschici, to the 
north of Viesti, and the Punta d' Asinella. 

2 A note in the French translation observes that the Apuli, properly so 
called, could but have occupied the shore of half this bay, for the For- 
tore falls into it just about the centre, which river was a common bound- 
ary between the Apuli and Frentani. 3 B. c. 216. 

4 Cramer says, the lake which Strabo speaks of as being near Teanum, 
but without mentioning its name, is called by Pliny Lacus Pontanus, 
(iii. 11,) now Lago di Lesina. 

5 The city of Teanum stood on the right bank of the Fortore, the 
ancient Frento ; its ruins are stated to exist on the site of Civitate, about 
a mile from the right bank of the Fortore, and ten miles from the sea, 
Cramer, vol. ii. p. 273. 

6 Now Teano, six miles from Sessa, and fifteen from Capua. 

7 Pozzuolo. 

8 M. Gossellin observes that from the head of the bay of Naples to the 
shores bordering the ancient Teanum, there are 80 minutes, or 933 
stadia of 700. 

9 Romanelli is of opinion that the ruins of Buca exist at the present 
Penna. 10 Book v. chap. iv. 2, p. 359. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

1. So great indeed is Italy, and much as we have described 
it ; we will now advert to the chief of the many things that 
have heen described, which have conduced to raise the Romans 
to so great a height of prosperity. One point is its insular 
position, by which it is securely guarded, the seas forming a 
natural protection around it with the exception of a very in- 
considerable frontier, which too is fortified by almost im- 
passable mountains. A second is, that there are but few 
harbours, and those few capacious and admirably situated. 
These are of great service both for enterprises against foreign 
places, and also in case of invasions undertaken against the 
country, and the reception of abundant merchandise. And a 
third, that it is situated so as to possess many advantages of 
atmosphere and temperature of climate, in which both animals 
and plants, and in fact all things available for sustaining life, 
may be accommodated with every variety both of mild and 
severe temperature ; its length stretches in a direction north 
and south. Sicily, which is extensive, may be looked upon as 
an addition to its length, for we cannot consider it in any other 
light than as a part of it. The salubrity or severity of the 
atmosphere of different countries, is estimated by the amount 
of cold or heat, or the degrees of temperature between those 
extremes ; in this way we shall find that Italy, which is situ- 
ated in the medium of both the extremes, and having so great 
a length, largely participates in a salubrious atmosphere, and 
that in many respects. This advantage is still secured to it 
in another way, for the chain of the Apennines extending 
through its whole length, and leaving on each side plains and 
fruitful hills, there is no district which does not participate in 
the advantages of the best productions both of .hill and plain. 
We must also enumerate the magnitude and number of its 
rivers and lakes, and the springs of hot and cold waters sup- 
plied by nature in various localities for the restoration of 
health ; and in addition to these, its great wealth in mines of 
all the metals, abundance of timber, and excellent food both 
for man and for beasts of all kinds. Italy, likewise, being 
situated in the very midst of the greatest nations, I allude to 
Greece and the best provinces of Asia, is naturally in a posi- 
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tion to gain the ascendensy, since sue excels the circumjacent 
countries both in the valour of her population and in extent 
of territory, and by being in proximity to them seems to have 
been ordained to bring them into subjection without difficulty. 
2. If, in addition to our description of Italy, a few words 
should be summarily added about the Romans who have pos- 
sessed themselves of it, and prepared it as a centre from 
whence to enforce their universal dominion, we would offer 
the following. The Romans, after the foundation of their 
state, discreetly existed as a kingdom for many years, till 
Tarquin, the last [Roman king], abused his power, when they 
expelled him, and established a mixed form of government, 
being a modification both of the monarchical and aristo- 
cratical systems ; they admitted both the Sabines 1 and Latins 2 
into their alliance, but as neither they nor the other neigh- 
bouring states continued to act with good faith towards them 
at all times, they were under the necessity of aggrandizing 
themselves by the dismemberment of their neighbours. 3 Hav- 
ing thus, by degrees, arrived at a state of considerable 
importance, it chanced that they lost their city suddenly, 
contrary to the expectation of all men, and again recovered 
the same contrary to all expectation. 4 This took place, ac- 
cording to Polybius, in the nineteenth year after the naval 
engagement of JEgos-potami, 5 about the time of the con- 
clusion of the peace of Antalcidas. 6 Having escaped these 
misfortunes, the Romans first reduced all the Latins 7 to com- 
plete obedience, they then subdued the Tyrrheni, 8 and stayed 
the Kelts, who border the Po, from their too frequent and 
licentious forays ; then the Samnites, and after them they 
conquered the Tarentines and Pyrrhus, 9 and presently after 
the remainder of what is now considered as Italy, with the 
exception of the districts on the Po. While these still re- 
mained a subject of dispute they passed over into Sicily, 10 and 
having wrested that island from the Carthaginians u they re- 

1 In the year 747 B. c. 2 In the ye.ar 594 B. c. 

3 The Latins were first subjected in 499 B. c., but not totally subju- 
gated ; the Sabines were almost annihilated in the war which happened 
about 450 B. c. 

4 See Polyb. Hist, book i. chap. vi. ], edit. Schweigh, torn. i. p. 12. 

5 This battle was fought in the year 405 B. c. 

6 Concluded 387 B. c. J About 338 B. c. * About 310 B. c. 

6 About 275 B. c lt In the year 264 B. c. " In the year 241 B. a 
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turned to complete the conquest of the people dwelling along 
the Po. While this war was still in hand Hannibal entered 
Italy, 1 thus the second war against the Carthaginians ensued, 
and after a very short interval the third, in which Carthage 
was demolished. 2 At the same time the Romans became 
masters of Africa, 3 and of such portions of Spain as they won 
from the Carthaginians. Both the Greeks and the Macedo- 
nians, and the nations of Asia who dwelt on the hither side 
of the river Kisil-Irmak 4 and the Taurus, took part in these 
struggles with the Carthaginians: over these Antiochus 5 was 
king, and Philip and Perseus, 6 these therefore the Romans 
found themselves obliged to subdue. The people likewise of 
Illyria and Thrace, who were next neighbours to the Greeks 
and Macedonians, at this time commenced the war with the 
Romans that never ceased, until the subjugation of all the 
people who inhabit the countries on the hither side of the 
Danube 7 and the Kisil-Irmak 4 had been effected. The 
Iberians, and Kelts, and all the rest who are subject to the 
Romans, shared a similar fate, for the Romans never rested in 
the subjugation of the land to their sway until they had en- 
tirely overthrown it : in the first instance they took Numantia, 8 
and subdued Viriathus, 9 and afterwards vanquished Sertorius, 10 
and last of all the Cantabrians, 11 who were brought to subjec- 
tion by Augustus Caesar. 12 Likewise the whole of Gaul both 
within and beyond the Alps with Liguria were annexed at first 
by a partial occupation, but subsequently divus Caesar and 
then Augustus subdued them completely in open war, so that 
now 13 the Romans direct their expeditions against the Ger- 
mans from these countries as the most convenient rendezvous, 
and have already adorned their own country with several 
triumphs over them. Also in Africa all that did not belong 
to the Carthaginians has been left to the charge of kings 
owning dependence on the Roman state, while such as have 
attempted to assert their independence have been overpowered. 
At the present moment both Maurusia and much of the rest 



1 218 B. c. 2 146 B. c. 3 AifivT]. * The ancient Halys. 

s Antiochus ceded Asia Minor in the year B. c. 189. 

6 Perseus was taken in the year B. c. 167. 7 Ister. 

8 In the year B. c. 133. 9 In the year B. c. 140. 

' B. c. 72. J1 The inhabitants of Biscay. IZ B. c 19 

13 About A. D. 17 or 18. 
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of Africa have fallen to the portion of Juba 1 on account of 
his good will and friendship towards the Romans. The like 
things have taken place in Asia. At first it was governed by 
kings who were dependent on the Romans, and afterwards 
when their several lines of succession failed, as of that of the 
kings Attalus, 2 the kings of the Syrians, 3 the Paphlagonians, 4 
Cappadocians, 5 and Egyptians, 6 [or] when they revolted and 
were subsequently deposed, as it happened in the case of 
Mithridates Eupator, and Cleopatra of Egypt, the whole of 
their territories within the Phasis 7 and the Euphrates, 8 with 
the exception of some tribes of Arabs, were brought com- 
pletely under the dominion of the Romans and the dynasties 
set up by them. The Armenians and the people who lie be- 
yond Colchis, both the Albani and Iberians, require nothing 
more than that Roman governors should be sent among them, 
and they would be easily ruled ; their attempted insurrections 
are merely the consequence of the want of attention from the 
Romans, who are so much occupied elsewhere: the like may be 
asserted of those who dwell beyond the Danube, 9 and inhabit 
the banks of the Euxine, excepting only those who dwell on the 

1 From this expression -we may gather that Strabo wrote this 6th Book 
of his Geography during the life-time of Juba, and, as we shall presently 
see, about A. D. 18 ; while he did not compile the 17th Book till after 
Juba's death, which must have taken place before A. D. 21. See M. 
1' Abbe Sevin, Rech. sur la Vie, &c., de Juba, Ac. des Inscr. et Bellea- 
Lettres, vol. iv. Mem. p. 462. 

2 Attalus III., king of Pergamus, died 133 B. c., and constituted the 
Roman people his heir. 

3 We may here observe that the Selencidae ceased to reign in Syria as 
early as 83 B. c., when that country, wearied of their sad dissensions, 
willingly submitted to Tigranes the king of Armenia, but their race was 
not extinct, and even in the year 64 B. c. when Pompey made the king 
dom a Roman province, there were two princes of the Seleucidse, An- 
tiochus Asiaticus and his brother Seleucus-Cybiosactes, who had an 
hereditary right to the throne ; the latter however died about 54 B. c., and 
in him terminated the race of the Seleucidse. 

4 The race of the kings of Paphlagonia became extinct about 7 B. c. 
See M. 1' Abbe 1 Belley, Diss. sur 1' ere de Germanicopolis, &e. Ac. des 
Inscr. et Belles-Lettres, vol. xxx. Mem. p. 331. 

s The royal race of Cappadocia failed about 91 B. c. 

6 The race of the Lagidae terminated with Ptolemy Auletes, who died 
44 B. c., leaving two daughters, Cleopatra and Arsinoe. Ptolemy Apion 
died 96 B. c. ; he left Cyrene, whereof he was king, to the Roman people. 

* Now the Fasz or Rion. The Forat, Ferat, or Frat. 

The ancieat ."ster. 
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Bosphorus l and the Nomades ; 2 of these the former are in sub- 
jection to the Romans, and the latter are unprofitable for com- 
merce on account of their wandering life, and only require to be 
watched. The rest of the countries [of Asia] are chiefly in- 
habited by Scenites 3 and Nomades who dwell at a great dis- 
tance. The Parthians indeed border on them and are very 
powerful, but they have yielded so far to the superiority of 
the Romans and our emperors, that they have not only sent 
back 4 to Rome the trophies which they had at a still more 
distant period taken from the Romans, but Phraates has even 
sent his sons and his sons' sons to Augustus Caesar, as 
hostages, assiduously courting his friendship : 5 indeed the 
[Parthians] of the present time frequently send for a king 
from hence, 6 and are almost on the point of relinquishing all 
power to the Romans. We now see Italy, which has frequently 
been torn by civil war even since it came under the dominion of 
the Romans, nay, even Rome herself, restrained from rushing 
headlong into confusion and destruction by the excellence of 
her form of government and the ability of her emperors. 
Indeed it were hard to administer the affairs of so great an 
empire otherwise than by committing them to one man as a 
father. 7 For it would never have been in the power of the 
Romans and their allies to attain to a state of such perfect 
peace, and the enjoyment of such abundant prosperity, as 
Augustus CaBsar afforded them from the time that he took 
upon himself the absolute authority 5 and which his son Tibe- 
rius, who has succeeded him, still maintains, who takes his 
father for a pattern in his government and ordinances. And 
in their turn his sons, Germanicus and Drusus, 8 who are ex- 
ercising the functions of government under their father, take 
him for their model. 

1 Strabo will relate in book vii- chap. iv. 4, that after the defeat of 
Mithridates Eupator they became subject to the Romans. 

2 See more as to these people in book vii. chap. iii. 17. 

3 Inhabitants of tents. * In the year 20 B. c. See book xvi. 
chap. i. 28. 5 Compare Tacitus, Annales, lib. ii. 1. 

6 As Vonones, mentioned by Tacitus in his second book. 

7 Compare the words of Tacitus, Annal. lib. i. 9, Non aliud dis- 
cordantis patriee remedium fuisse, quam ut ab uno regeretur. 

8 Germanicus was appointed to take charge of the East in A. D. 17, in 
18 he took possession of his government, and died in 19. Drusus was in 
command of the armies of Germany in A. D. 17. Thus we may safely 
conclude this 6th book of Strabo's Geography to have been written in 

A. D. 18. 
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GERMANY. THE CIMBRI, GET^, DACI. MOUTHS OF THE DANUBE. THB 

TAURICA CHERSONESUS, ILLYRICUM, HUNGARY, EPIRUS, DODONA, MACE- 
DONIA, THRACE. THE HELLESPONT. 

SUMMARY. 

In the Seventh Book Strabo describes the remaining portions of Europe. 
That on the east is the country beyond the Rhine, as far as the Don 1 and 
the mouth of the Sea of Azof ; 2 and on the south, that which the 
Danube 3 bounds, lying between the Adriatic and the left shores of the 
Euxine, as far as Greece and the Sea of Marmora, 4 including the whole 
of Macedonia. 

CHAPTER I. 

1. WE have described Spain and the Keltic nations, to- 
gether with Italy and the islands adjacent, and must now 
speak of the remaining portions of Europe, dividing it in the 
best way we can. That which remains is, on the east, all 
the country beyond the Rhine, as far as the Don and the 
mouth of the Sea of Azof; and, on the south, that which 
the Danube bounds, lying between the Adriatic and the left 
shores of the Euxine, as far as Greece and the Sea of Mar- 
mora, for the Danube, which is the largest of the rivers of 
Europe, divides the whole territory of which we have spoken, 
into two portions. This river from its commencement flows 
southwards, then, making a sudden turn, continues its course 
from west to east, which [terminates] in the Euxine Sea. 
It takes its rise in the western confines of Germany, not far 
from the head of the Adriatic, being distant from it about 
1000 stadia, 5 and falls into the Euxine near the mouths of 
the Dniester 6 and the Dnieper, 7 inclining a little towards the 
north. Thus the countries beyond the Rhine and Keltica are 
situated to the north of the Danube, and are occupied by the 

1 The ancient Tanais. 2 Pains Mseotis. 3 The ancient Ister. 

4 The ancient Propontis. 

5 Strabo, in a subsequent passage, states that the distance from the 
Danube to the city Trieste, at the head of the Adriatic, is about 1200 
stadia. The ancient Tyras. 7 The Borysthenes. 
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Galatic and German tribes, as far as the territory of the 
Bastarnas, 1 th*e Tyregetae, 2 and the river Dnieper ; so also is 
the country situated between the Dnieper, the Don, and the 
mouth of the Sea of Azof, which on one side stretches back 
as far as the [Northern] Ocean, 3 and on another is washed 
by the Euxine. To the south of the Danube are situated the 
people of Illyria and Thrace, and mixed with them certain 
tribes of Kelts and other races, extending as far as Greece. 

We will first speak of those nations to the north of the 
Danube, for their history is less involved than that of the 
tribes situated on the other side of the river. 

2. Next after the Keltic nations come the Germans who 
inhabit the country to the east beyond the Rhine ; and these 
differ but little from the Keltic race, except in their being 
more fierce, of a larger stature, and more ruddy in counte- 
nance ; but in every other respect, their figure, their customs 
and manners of life, are such as we have related of the 
Kelts. 4 The Romans therefore, I think, have very appositely 
applied to them the name " Germani," as signifying genuine ; 
for in the Latin language Germani signifies genuine. 5 

3. The first division of this country is the land extending 
along the Rhine from its source to its embouchure. Indeed, 
the valley of that river extends nearly as far as the whole 
breadth of Germany on the west. Of the people who occu- 
pied this country, some have been transplanted by the Romans 
into Keltica, the others have retired to the interior, as the 
Marsi j 6 there are but few remaining, and some portion of them 

1 The Bastarnse were a people occupying portions of the modern Mol- 
davia, Podolia, and the Ukraine. 

2 The Tyregetae, or the Getae of the river Tyras, were a people dwell- 
ing on the Dniester, to the south of the Bastarnse. 

3 The ancient geographers supposed that the Northern Ocean extended 
to the 56 of north latitude. Their notions of the existence of the Baltic 
were vague. They therefore confounded it with the Northern Ocean, 
thus making the continent of Europe to extend only to the 56 of north 
latitude. 

* See hook iv. chap. iv. 2, pp. 291, 292. 

5 Straho's words are, yv?j<rioi yap 01 Ffp/zavoJ Kara ri\v 'Pw/taituv 
$id\eicrov. It is possible he may be endeavouring to explain that the ytp 
in Germani is equivalent to the Latin verus, " true," the wahr of modern 
German, and that Germani signifies the true men of the country, the un- 
doubted autochthones of Galatia or Gaul. 

8 The Marsi were a people dwelling on the banks of the Ems, neat 
Munster. 
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are Sicambri ; * next to the inhabitants of this valley succeeds 
the tribe dwelling between the Rhine and the river Elbe, 2 
which river flows towards the ocean in a direction nearly 
parallel with the Rhine, and traversing a country of no less 
extent. There are also between these other navigable rivers, 
such as the Ems, 3 on which Drusus defeated the Bructeri 4 in 
a naval engagement ; all likewise flowing from south to north, 
and falling into the ocean ; for the whole country rises to- 
wards the south, and forms a ridge of mountains near the 
Alps, which extends eastward as though it were a continua- 
tion of the Alps ; 5 and some have even so described it, as 
well on account of its position as because it produces the 
same system of vegetation ; nevertheless, the altitude of this 
ridge in no part equals that of the Alps. Here is situated 
the Hercynian Wood, 6 and the tribes of the Suevi, 7 some of 
whom inhabit the forest, as do likewise some of the Quadi. 8 
Among these latter people is situated Bujasmum, the royal 
city of Marobodus, whither he has assembled many strangers 
and many of the Marcomanni, a kindred nation with his own. 
This Marobodus, from a private station, raised himself to the 
administration of affairs after his return from Rome. For 
he went to that city while a youth, and was patronized by 
Augustus. After he came home, he acquired the sovereignty 
of his country, and added to the people I have enumerated, 
the Luji, 9 a powerful nation, and the Zumi, 10 and the Gutones n 

I The Sicambri were located near the Menapii. See above, p. 289. 

* The Albis. 3 Amasias. 

* The name of this tribe is written variously by different authors. 
They are supposed to have occupied the lands between the Rhine, the 
Ems, and the Lippe, but their boundaries were very uncertain, on ac- 
count of their continual wars. 

5 This refers to the chain of mountains which, running from the north 
of Switzerland, traverses Wurtemberg, Franconia, Bohemia, Moravia, 
and joins Mount Krapak. 

The Hercynian Wood, or Black Forest, was either one or a succes- 
sion of continuous forests, extending from the banks of the Rhine to the 
confines of Persia and Bactriana. 

7 The Suevi occupied a considerable portion of Germany, to the north 
and east of Bohemia. 

Coldui manuscripts. Kramer agrees with Cluverius in this instance, 
and we have followed Kramer's text. 9 The Lugii of Tacitus. 

10 Zeus thinks these were the Burri of Dio Cassius, Ixviii. 8. See 
Zeus, Die Deutschen, &c., p. 126. 

II Kramer has Tovruvas, although the MSS. have Bourwras- He ic 
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and Mugilones and Sibini, besides the Semnones, another con- 
siderable tribe of the Suevi. As I have previously stated, a 
portion of the Suevi dwells within the Forest, while another 
portion occupies the territory beyond, on the frontiers of the 
Getae ; wherefore the nation of the Suevi is the most con- 
siderable, as it extends from the Rhine as far as the Elbe, 
and even a part of them, as the Hermonduri and the Lango- 
bardi, inhabit the country beyond the Elbe ; but at the pre- 
sent time these tribes, having been defeated, have retired en- 
tirely beyond the Elbe. All these nations easily change their 
abode, on account of the scantiness of provisions, and because 
they neither cultivate the lands nor accumulate wealth, but 
dwell in miserable huts, and satisfy their wants from day to 
day, the most part of their food being supplied by the herd, 
as amongst the nomade races, and in imitation of them they 
transfer their households in waggons, wandering with their 
cattle to any place which may appear most advantageous. 
There are many other smaller German tribes, as the Cherusci, 
Chatti, Gamabrivi, 1 Chattuarii, and next the ocean the Si- 
cambri, Chaubi, 2 Bructeri, 3 Cimbri, Cauci, Caulci, Campsi- 
ani, 4 and many others. 

In the same direction with the Ems, 5 the Weser 6 and the 
river Lippe 7 take their course, the latter, distant about 600 
stadia from the Rhine, flows through the territory of the 
Lesser Bructeri. And there is also the river Sala, 8 between 
which and the Rhine Drusus Germanicus died, whilst in the 
midst of his victories. He not only subdued the greater part 
of the German tribes, but also the islands on the coast he 
passed along, one amongst which is Byrchanis, 9 which he 
took by siege. 

4. All these nations became known through their wars with 

led to this emendation by Cluverius and others. CluT. Germ. Antiq. 
lib. iii. c. 34, page 625. 

1 The Gambrivii of Tacitus, Germ. cap. 2. 

2 Cluverius considers these were the Chamavi. 

3 We have followed Kramer's text. MSS. read Bucteri. 

4 For Caulci, Campsiani, Cluverius would read Cathulci, Campsani. 
A little further on Strabo calls the Campsiani Ampsani. 

5 Amasias. 6 Visurgis. 7 Lupias. 8 Salas. 

* Borcum. Pliny calls this island Burchana, and adds, that the Ro- 
mans gave it the name of Fabaria, on account of the beans (in Latin 
Faba) which grow there. 
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the Romans, at one time submitting, at another revolting and 
quitting their habitations ; and we should have become ac- 
quainted with a greater number of their tribes, if Augustus 
had permitted his generals to pass the Elbe, in pursuit of those 
who had fled thither ; but he considered the war on hand 
would be more easily brought to a conclusion, if he left the 
people on the other side of the Elbe unmolested, and not by 
attacking provoke them to make common cause with his 
enemies. 

The Sicambri inhabiting the country next the Ehine were 
the first to commence the war, under the conduct of their 
leader, Melon ; other nations afterwards followed their ex- 
ample, at one time being victorious, at another defeated, and 
again recommencing hostilities, without regard to hostages or 
the faith of treaties. Against these people mistrust was the 
surest defence ; for those who were trusted effected the most 
mischief. For example, the Cherusci, and those who were 
subject to them, amongst whom three Roman legions with 
their general, Quintilius Varus, perished by ambush, in vio- 
lation of the truce ; nevertheless all have received punishment 
for this perfidy, which furnished to Germanicus the Younger 
the opportunity of a most brilliant triumph, he leading pub- 
licly as his captives the most illustrious persons, both men 
and women, amongst whom were Segimuntus, 1 the son of 
Segestes, the chief of the Cherusci, and his sister, named 
Thusnelda, the wife of Armenius, who led on the Cherusci 
when they treacherously attacked Quintilius Yarus, and even 
to this day continues the war ; likewise his son Thumelicus, 
a boy three years old, as also Sesithacus, the son of Segime- 
rus, 2 chief of the Cherusci, and his wife Rhamis, the daughter 
of Ucromirus, 3 chief of the Chatti, 4 and Deudorix, the son 
of Baetorix, the brother of Melon, of the nation of the Sicam- 
bri ; but Segestes, the father-in-law of Armenius, from the 
commencement opposed the designs of his son-in-law, and 
taking advantage of a favourable opportunity, went over to 
the Roman camp and witnessed the triumphal procession over 

1 Segimundus in Tacitus, Annal. lib. i. cap. 57. 
8 ^Egimerus in Tacitus, Annal. lib. i. cap. 71. 

3 Acrumerus, according to the correction of Cluverius. He is Actu- 
merus in Tacitus, Annal. lib. xi. 16, 17. 

* MSS. Batti, which Vossius reckons were the Batayi. 
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those who were dearest to him, he being held in honour by 
the Romans. There was also led in triumph Libes the priest 
of the Chatti, and many other prisoners of the various van- 
quished nations, the Cathylci and the Ampsani, the Bructeri, 
the Usipi, the Cherusci, the Chatti, the Chattuarii, the Landi, 1 
the Tubattii. 2 

The Rhine is distant from the Elbe about 3000 stadia, if 
one could travel in a direct line ; but we are compelled to go 
a circuitous route, on account of the windings of the marshes 
and the woods. 

5. The Hercynian Forest 3 is extremely dense, and over- 
grown with very large trees, covering an immense circuit of 
country, fortified by nature. In the midst of it is situated 
the region well suited for habitation, of which we have spoken. 
Near this forest are the sources of the Danube and the Ehine, 
and the lake 4 situated between these, together with the 
marshes formed by the Rhine. The circuit of the lake is 
more than 300 5 stadia, and the distance across about 200. 
In this lake is an island which served Tiberius as an arsenal, 
in the naval war with the Vindelici. This lake is south of 
the sources of the Danube and the Hercynian Forest, so that 
in passing from Keltica 6 to the forest, one has first to cross 
the lake, then the Danube, and afterwards by a more passable 
country, and over elevated plains, you approach the forest. 
When Tiberius had proceeded but one day's journey from the 
lake, he came in sight of the sources of the Danube. 7 

The territory of the Rhseti 8 borders some portion of this 
lake, but the greater part of the shores belong to the Helvetii 9 

1 Cluverius considers these were the Marsi of Tacitus, Annal. lib. ii. 
cap. 25. 

2 Called Tubantes by the Roman writers. 

3 Schwartz Wald, or Black Forest. 4 The Lake Constance. 

s Strabo could hardly have intended 300, since the diameter of the 
lake is given at 200. Velser conjectures that 500 or 600 would be the 
proper reading. Its exact circumference is about 550 stadia. 

6 Gossellin considers that by Keltica we are to understand Cisalpine 
Gaul, and the neighbourhood of Milan and Mantua. 

7 Gossellin says that the sources of the Danube are about 14 leagues 
distant from the western extremity of the Lake Constance. 

8 The Rheeti possessed the countries of the Grisons and the Tyrol, ex- 
tending to the eastern shores of the Lake Constance. 

The Helvetii, or Swiss, possessed the southern borders of the Lake 
Constance. 
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and Vindelici, [the Norici come next after the Vindelici 
in an easterly direction/] 2 and the desert of the Boii. 3 The 
nations as far as the Pannonians, 4 but more especially the 
Helvetii and Vindelici, inhabit high table lands. The Rhseti 
and the Norici, 5 verging towards Italy, extend over the very 
summits of the Alps ; the former confining with the Insubri, 6 
the latter the Garni, 7 and the districts about Aquileia. There 
is likewise another great forest, named Gabreta, on this side 
the territory of the Suevi, while beyond them lies the Her- 
cynian Wood, which also is in their possession. 



CHAPTER H. 

1. SOME of the accounts which we receive respecting tha 
Cimbri are not worthy of credit, while others seem likely 
enough : for instance, no one could accept the reason given 
for their wandering life and piracy, that, dwelling on a penin- 
sula, they were driven out of their settlements by a very high 
tide; 8 for they still to this day possess the country which 
they had in former times, and have sent as a present to Au- 

1 The Vindelici occupied the country on the northern borders of the 
lake, with the regions of Swabia and Bavaria south of the Danube, and 
reaching to the Inn. Gossellin. 

2 It is evident that some words have been omitted in this place. The 
words we have inserted are the conjecture of Cluverius and Groskurd. 

3 As far as we can make out from Strata and Pliny, book iii. cap. 27, 
the desert of the Boii stretched along the shores of the Danube from the 
river Inn to the mountains a little west of Vienna, which were the bound- 
ary between the Norici and the Pannonians. This strip of land is now 
called the Wiener- Wald, or Forest of Vienna. Doubtless it took its 
name of Desert of the Boii on account of its contiguity to the south of 
the country occupied by those people, and which still bears the name of 
Bohemia. 

* The Pannonians occupied the districts of Hungary west of the Danube. 

5 The Norici inhabited that part of Austria which lies between the 
Danube and the Alps. 

6 The Insubri occupied the Milanese. 

* The Garni have left their name to Carniola. 

8 See also book ii. chap. 3, 6. Festus relates that the Ambronea 
abandoned their country on account of this tide. The Ambrones were 
a tribe of the Helvetii, and more than once joined with the Cimbri. 
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gustus the caldron held most sacred by them, supplicating his 
friendship, and an amnesty for past offences ; and having ob- 
tained their request, they returned home. Indeed, it would 
have been ridiculous for them to have departed from their 
country in a pet, on account of a natural and constant phe- 
nomenon, which recurs twice every day. It is likewise evi- 
dently a fiction, that there ever occurred an overwhelming 
flood-tide, for the ocean, in the influences of this kind which 
it experiences, receives a certain settled and periodical in- 
crease and decrease. 1 Neither is it true, as has been related, 2 
that the Cimbri take arms against the flood-tides, or that the 
Kelts, as an exercise of their intrepidity, suffer their houses 
to be washed away by them, and afterwards rebuild them ; 
and that a greater number of them perish by water than by 
war, as Ephorus relates. For the regular order the flood-tides 
observe, and the notoriety of the extent of the country sub- 
ject to inundation by them, could never have given occasion 
for such absurd actions. For the tide flowing twice every 
day, how could any one think for an instant that it was not 
a natural and harmless phenomenon, and that it occurs not 
only on their coasts, but on all others bordering on the ocean ? 
Is not this quite incredible ? Neither is Clitarchus to be 
trusted, 3 when he says that their cavalry, on seeing the sea 
flowing in, rode off at full speed, and yet scarcely escaped by 
flight from being overtaken by the flood ; for we know, by 
experience, that the tide does not come in with such impetu- 
osity, but that the sea advances stealthily by slow degrees. 
And we should think, besides, that a phenomenon of daily 
occurrence, which would naturally strike the ear of such as 

1 The French translation has happily paraphrased, not translated, this 
passage as follows : " For although it is true that the ocean has tides of 
more or less height, still they occur periodically, and in an order con- 
stantly the same." 

* Aristotle, Ethics, Eudem. lib. iii. cap. 1, Nicolas of Damascus, and 
JiJlian, Var. Histor. lib. xii. cap. 23, have attributed the like extravagant 
proceedings to the Kelts or Gauls. Nicolas of Damascus, Reliq. pp. 
272, 273, says that the Kelts resist the tides of the ocean with their 
swords in their hands, till they perish in the waters, in order that they 
may not seem to fear death by taking the precaution to fly. 

3 It is probable that Clitarchus obtained his information from the 
Gauls. As for the sudden influx of the tide, there are several other ex- 
amples of the kind, in which the troops surprised were not so successful 
in getting off. 

VOL. i. 2 a 
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approached it, before even they could see it with their eyes, 
could not by any means terrify them so as to put them to 
flight, as if they had been surprised by some unexpected 
catastrophe. 

2. For such fables as these, Posidonius justly blames these 
writers, and not inaptly conjectures that the Cimbri, on ac- 
count of their wandering life and habits of piracy, might 
have made an expedition as far as the countries around the 
Palus Masotis, and that from them has been derived the name 
of the Cimmerian Bosphorus, or what we should more cor- 
rectly denominate the Cimbrian Bosphorus, for the Greeks 
call the Cimbri Cimmerii. 

He likewise tells us that the Boii formerly inhabited the 
Hercynian Forest, and that the Cimbri, having made an in- 
cursion into those parts, were repulsed by them, and driven 
towards the Danube, and the country occupied by the Scor- 
disci, a Galatic tribe, and from thence to the Tauristse, or 
Taurisci, a people likewise of Galatic origin, and farther to the 
Helvetii, who were at that time a rich and peaceful people ; 
but, perceiving that the wealth of these freebooters far ex- 
ceeded their own, the Helvetii, and more especially the Tigu- 
reni and the Toygeni, associated themselves with their expe- 
ditions. But both the Cimbri and their auxiliaries were 
vanquished by the Romans, the one part when they crossed 
the Alps and came down upon Italy, the others on the other 
side of the Alps. 

3. It is reported that the Cimbri had a peculiar custom. 
They were accompanied in their expeditions by their wives ; 
these were followed by hoary-headed priestesses, 1 clad in 
white, with cloaks of carbasus 2 fastened on with clasps, girt 
with brazen girdles, and bare-footed. These individuals, 
bearing drawn swords, went to meet the captives throughout 
the camp, and, having crowned them, led them to a brazen 
vessel containing about 20 amphora, and placed on a raised 

1 Tacitus, De Morib. Germanor. cap. viii., says that these priestesses 
were held in great reputation, and mentions one Veleda as " diu apud 
plerosque numinis loco habitam." 

2 Pliny, lib. xix. cap. ], describes this carbasus as very fine flax, 
grown in the neighbourhood of Tarragona in Spain. The Pfere Hardouin. 
considers that the carbasus or fabric manufactured of this flax was simi- 
lar to the French batiste. The flax and the fabric were alike called 
carbasus. 
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platform, which one of the priestesses having ascended, and 
holding the prisoner above the vessel, cut his throat ; then, 
from the manner in which the blood flowed into the vessel, 
some drew certain divinations ; while others, having opened 
the corpse, and inspected the entrails, prophesied victory to 
their army. In battle too they beat skins stretched on the 
wicker sides of chariots, which produces a stunning noise. 

4. As we have before stated, the northernmost of the Ger- 
mans inhabit a country bordering on the ocean ; but we are 
only acquainted with those situated between the mouths of 
the Rhine and the Elbe, of which the Sicambri 1 and Cimbri 2 
are the most generally known : those dwelling along the coast 3 
beyond the Elbe are entirely unknown to us ; for none of the 
ancients with whom I am acquainted have prosecuted this 
voyage towards the east as far as the mouths of the Caspian 
Sea, neither have the Romans as yet sailed coastwise beyond 
the Elbe, nor has any one travelling on foot penetrated farther 
into this country. But it is evident, by the climates and the 
parallels of distances, that in following a longitudinal course 
towards the east we must come to the countries near the 
Dnieper, and the regions on the north side of the Euxine. 
But as for any particulars as to Germany beyond the Elbe, 
or of the countries which lie beyond it in order, whether we 
should call them the Bastarnse, as most geographers suppose, 
or whether other nations intervene, such as the Jazyges, 4 or 
the Roxolani, 5 or any others of the tribes dwelling in waggons, 
it is not easy to give any account. Neither can we say whe- 
ther these nations extend as far as the [Northern] Ocean, 
along the whole distance, or whether [between them and the 
Ocean] there are countries rendered unfit for habitation by 
the cold or by any other cause ; or whether men of a different 
race are situated between the sea and the most eastern of the 
Germans. 

The same uncertainty prevails with regard to the other 

1 The Sicambri, or Sugambri, dwelt to the south of the Lippe. 

8 The Cimbri occupied Jutland, the ancient Cimbrica Ghersonesus. 

3 The shores of the Baltic. 

* Gossellin places the Jazyges in the southern districts of the Ukraine, 
between the Dniester and the Sea of Azcff. 

5 Gossellin considers that the name of Russia is derived from these 
Roxolani. 

2 G 2 
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nations 1 of the north, for we know neither the Bastarnas nor 
the Sauromatee; 2 nor, in a word, any of those tribes situate 
above the Euxine : we are ignorant as to what distance they 
lie from the Atlantic, 3 or even whether they extend as far as 
that sea. 



! CHAPTER IH. 

1. As to the southern part of Germany beyond the Elbe, 
the country which adjoins the bank of that river is now occu- 
pied by the Suevi. Next lies the country of the Getse, at first 
narrow, its southern side extends along the Danube, and the 
opposite side along the mountains of the Hercynian Forest, 
even including part of those mountains, it then becomes broader 
towards the north, and extends as far as the Tyregeta? ; how- 
ever, we are unable to declare its boundaries with accuracy ; 
and it is on account of our ignorance of these places that 
those who relate fables of the Riphaean mountains and the 
Hyperboreans have received credit ; as also that which Py- 
theas of Marseilles has forged concerning the countries bor- 
dering on the Northern Ocean, making use of his acquaint- 
ance with astronomy and mathematics to fabricate his false 
narration : let us therefore pass over them ; as also what So- 
phocles, speaking of Orithya in one of his tragedies, says, 
that she, being snatched by the north wind, was carried 

" Over the whole ocean, to the extremities of the earth, 
Even to the place where night received its birth, 
Where the opposite side of the heavens is beheld, 
And where is situated the ancient garden of Phoebus." 

This is of no value to our present inquiry, but must be omit- 
ted, as Socrates has done in the Phaedrus of Plato. We 
will relate only what we have learnt from ancient accounts, 
and the reports made in our times. 

1 The Bastarnse and Tyregetas, mentioned in chap. i. 1, of this book, 
to whom, in book ii. chap. v. 30, Strabo adds also the Sauromatte 

2 The Sauromatffi, or Sarmatians, living to the east of the Sea of Azoff 
and along the banks of the Don. 

- 3 The term Atlantic was applied with much more latitude by Strabo 
and Eratosthenes than by us. 
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2. The Greeks indeed considered the Geta? to be Thraci- 
ans. They occupied either bank of the Danube, as also did 
the Mysians, likewise a Thracian people, now called the Mcesi, 
from whom are descended the Mysians, settled between the 
Lydians, the Phrygians, and the inhabitants of the Troad. 
Even the Phrygians themselves are the same as the Briges, a 
people of Thrace, as also are the Mygdones, the Bebryces, 
the Masdobithyni, the Bithyni, the Thyni, and, as I consider, 
also are the Mariandyni. All these people quitted Europe 
entirely, the Mysians alone remaining. Posidonius appears 
to me to have rightly conjectured that it is the Mysians of 
Europe (or as I should say of Thrace) that Homer designates 
when he says, 

" and his glorious eyes 
Averting, on the land look'd down remote 
Of the horse-breeding Thracians, of the bold 
Close-fighting Mysian race . . . . " l 

For if any one should understand them as the Mysians of 
Asia, the expression of the poet would not be fitting. For 
this would be, that having turned his eyes from the Trojans 
towards the land of the Thracians, he beheld at the same time 
the land of the Mysians, situated not far off from where he 
was, but conterminous with the Troad, rather behind it and 
on either side, but separated from Thrace by the breadth of 
the Hellespont. 2 This would be to confound the continents, 
and at the same time to disregard the form of the poet's ex- 
pression. For " to turn his eyes again," is more especially to 
turn them behind him ; but he who extends his vision from 
the Trojans to the people either behind them, or on either side 
of them, stretches his sight to a greater distance, but not in 
the least behind him. And this also is introduced as a proof 
of this very thing, that Homer classes with these the Hippe- 
molgi, 3 the Galactophagi, 4 and the Abii, 5 who are the Scythian 
Hamaxoeci 6 and Sarmatians ; for at this day, all these nations, 
as well as the Bastarnse, are mixed with the Thracians, more 
especially with those beyond the Danube, and some even with 

1 But he himself turned back his shining eyes apart, looking towards 
the land of the equestrian Thracians and the close-fighting Mysians. 
Iliad xiii. 3. 

2 The Strait of the Dardanelles. 

3 Milkers of mares. 4 People who live on milk. 
' Devoid of riches. a Dwelling in waggons. 
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the Thracians on this side the Danube ; also amongst these 
are the Keltic tribes of the Boii, Scordisci, and Taurisci. 
Some, indeed, call the Scordisci the Scordistse, and give to the 
Taurisci the names of Ligurisci l and Tauristse. 

3. Posidonius relates that the Mysians religiously abstain 
from eating any thing that had life, and consequently, from 
cattle ; but that they lived in a quiet way on honey, milk, and 
cheese ; wherefore they are considered a religious people, and 
called Capnobatee. 2 He adds, that there are amongst the 
Thracians some who live without wives, and who are known 
by the name of Ctistse. These are considered sacred and worthy 
of honour, and live in great freedom. [He pretends] that the 
poet comprehends the whole of these people when he says, 

" and where abide, 

On milk sustain' d, and blest with length of days, 
The Hippemolgi, justest of mankind." 3 

These he designates as " without life," more particularly on 
account of their living without wives, considering their soli- 
tary state as but a half life ; in the same way as he likewise 
designates the house of Protesilaus " imperfect," on account 
of the bereavement of his widow ; in the same manner he ap- 
plies to the Mysians the epithet of " close-fighting," on account 
of their being invincible, like good warriors. [Finally, Posi- 
donius pretends] that in the thirteenth 4 book of the Iliad we 
ought to substitute for " the close-fighting Mysians," [" the 
close-fighting Moesi."] 

4. Nevertheless it would perhaps be superfluous to change 
the text [of Homer], which has stood the test of so many 
years. For it appears more probable to suppose that the 
people were anciently called Mysians, but that their name 
is now altered. Further, any one would suppose that the 
Abii 5 were no more so named from being unmarried than 
from their being houseless, 6 or their dwelling in waggons. 

1 Perhaps Teurisci. 

3 A note in the French translation suggests that Capnobatse has some 
connexion with the practice of intoxication by inhaling smoke, and of 
using the vapour of linseed, burned upon red-hot stones, as a bath. See 
Herodot. book i. chap. 202 ; book iv. chap. 75. 

3 And the illustrious Hippemolgi, milk-nourished, simple in living and 
most just men. Iliad xiii. 5. 

* Senary, text : but there is no doubt it should be the thirteenth. 

5 People without life. 

6 The Greek is avfffriovQ, literally " without hearths." 
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In fact, as injustice is ordinarily committed in matters 
relative to bonds for money and the acquisition of wealth," 
it would be natural that the people living so frugally on 
such, small property should be called [by Homer] the just- 
est of mankind : and the more so as the philosophers who 
place justice next to moderation, aim at independence of 
others and frugality as amongst the most desirable objects of 
attainment ; from which however some, having passed the 
bounds of moderation, have wandered into a cynical mode of 
life. 1 But [the words of the poet] sanction no such assertion 
of the Thracians, and the Getae in particular, that they live 
without wives. But see what Menander says of these people, 
not out of his own imagination, as it should seem, but de- 
riving it from history. 

" All the Thracians truly, and especially above all others we Getae, (for 
I myself glory in being descended from this race,) are not very chaste." 

And a little after he gives examples of their rage for women, 

" For there is no one among us who marries fewer than ten or eleven 
wives, and some have twelve, or even more. 2 If any one loses his life 
who has only married four or five wives, he is lamented by us as unfor- 
tunate, and one deprived of the pleasures of Hymen." 

Such a one would be accounted as unmarried amongst them. 
These things are likewise confirmed by the evidence of other 
historians. And it is not likely that the same people should 
regard as an unhappy life that which is passed without the 
enjoyment of many women, and at the same time regard as a 
dignified and holy life that which is passed in celibacy with- 
out any women. But that those living without wives should 
be considered holy, and termed Capnobatse, is entirely op- 
posed to our received opinions ; for all agree in regarding 
women as the authors of devotion to the gods, and it is they 

1 Strabo does not intend by the word Kwvi<T/z6e, which he here uses, the 
profession of a Cynic philosopher, which some of the Stoics affected in 
consequence of their not thoroughly understanding the dogmas of Zeno, 
the founder of their sect. It was to these ultra-Stoics that the name of 
Stoaces [Sroaicsc] was given by way of ridicule. Athenseus, book xiii. 
chap. 2, remarks that a like propensity to overdo the precept of the 
teacher led the disciples of Aristippus, who recommended rational plea- 
sures, to become mere libertines. 

* Heraclides of Pontus, page 215, gives them even as many as thirty 
wives. 
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who induce the men by their example to a more attentive 
worship of the gods, and to the observance of feast-days and 
supplications; for scarcely is there found a man living by 
himself who pays any regard to such matters. And again at- 
tend to the words of the same poet when he speaks in one of 
his characters, bringing in a man disgusted with the expenses l 
of the sacrifices of the women. 

" The gods weary us indeed, but especially our married men, who are 
always obliged to celebrate some feast." 

And his Misogynes, complaining of the same things, exclaims, 

" We sacrificed five times a day, while seven female slaves ranged in a 
circle played on the cymbals, and others raised their suppliant cries." 

It would therefore seem absurd to suppose that only those 
among the Getas who remained without wives were considered 
pious, but that the care of worshipping the Supreme Being 
is great among this nation is not to be doubted, after what 
Posidonius has related, " and they even abstain from animal 
food from religious motives," as likewise on account of the 
testimony of other historians. 

5. For it is said that one of the nation of the Getse, named 
Zamolxis,^ had served Pythagoras, and had acquired with 
this philosopher some astronomical knowledge, in addition to 
what he had learned from the Egyptians, amongst whom he 
had travelled. He returned to his own country, and was 
highly esteemed both by the chief rulers and the people, on 
account of his predictions of astronomical phenomena, and 
eventually persuaded the king to unite him in the govern- 
ment, as an organ of the will of the gods. At first he was 
chosen a priest of the divinity most revered by the Getaj, but 
afterwards was esteemed as a god, and having retired into a 
district of caverns, inaccessible and unfrequented by other 

1 Kramer reads SairdvatQ, which we have rendered by " expenses," 
but all manuscripts have cnraTaiQ. The French translation gives a note 
with Koray's conjecture of dairavais, which is supported by a very simi- 
lar passage respecting Alcibiades, where Isocrates (P. 1. page 354, ed. 
Coray) says, " He was so lavish in the sacrifices and other expenses for 
the feast." Both the French and German translations adopt the emend- 
ation. 

3 ZaXjto?t is the reading of the Paris manuscript, No, 1393, and we 
should have preferred it for the text, as more likely to be a Getsean name, 
hut for the circumstance of his being generally written Zamolxis. . 
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men, he there passed his life, rarely communicating with any- 
body except the king and his ministers. The king himself 
assisted him to play his part, seeing that his subjects obeyed 
him more readily than formerly, as promulgating his ordi- 
nances with the counsel of the gods. This custom even 
continues to our time ; for there is always found some one of 
this character who assists the king in his counsels, and is 
styled a god by the Getse. The mountain likewise [where 
Zamolxis retired] is held sacred, and is thus distinguished, 
being named Cogseonus, 1 as well as the river which flows by 
it ; and at the time when Byrebistus, against whom divus 
Csesar prepared an expedition, reigned over the Getse, Decse- 
neus held that honour : likewise the Pythagorean precept to 
abstain from animal food, which was originally introduced by 
Zamolxis, is still observed to a great extent. 

6. Any one may well entertain such questions as these 
touching the localities mentioned by the poet [Homer], and 
with regard to the Mysians and the illustrious Hippemolgi : 
but what Apollodorus has advanced in his preface to the Ca- 
talogue of Ships in the Second Book [of the Iliad] is by no 
means to be adopted. For he praises the opinions of Eratos- 
thenes, who says that Homer and the rest of the ancients 
were well versed in every thing that related to Greece, but 
were in a state of considerable ignorance as to places at a 
distance, in consequence of the impossibility of their making 
long journeys by land or voyages by sea. In support of this 
he asserts, 2 that Homer designated Aulis as ' rocky,' as in- 
deed it is ; Eteonus as ' mountainous and woody,' Thisbe as 
' abounding in doves,' Haliartus as ' grassy;' but that neither 
Homer nor the others were familiar with localities far off; for 
although there are forty rivers which discharge themselves 
into the Black Sea, 3 he makes no mention whatever even of 
the most considerable, as the Danube, 4 the Don, 5 the Dnieper, 6 
the Bog, 7 the Phasz, 8 the Termeh, 9 the Kisil-Irmak, 10 nor does 

. 1 D'Anville imagines that this is the modern mountain Kaszon, and 
the little river of the same name on the confines of Transylvania and 
Moldavia. 

2 See Strabo's former remarks on this identical subject, book i. chap, 
ii. 3, page 25. 

3 tig TOV TLovrov. * Ister. s Tanais. 6 Borysthenes. 
7 Hypanis. 8 Phasis. ' Thermodon. 10 Halys. 
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he even allude to the Scythians, but makes up fables about 
certain illustrious Hippemolgi, Galactophagi, and Abii. He 
had become acquainted with the Paphlagonians of the interior 
from the relations of such as had penetrated into those regions 
on foot, but he was perfectly unacquainted with the sea-coasts 
of the country ; which indeed was likely enough, for that sea 
was in his time closed to navigation, and known by the name 
of Pontus Axenus [or the Inhospitable] on account of the se- 
verity of the storms to which it was subject, as well as of the 
savage disposition of the nations who inhabited its shores, but 
more especially of the Scythian hordes, 1 who made a practice 
of sacrificing strangers, devouring their flesh, and using their 
skulls for drinking-cups ; although at a subsequent period, 
when the lonians had established cities along its shores, it 
was called by the name of Pontus Euxinus [or the Hospita- 
ble]. He was likewise in ignorance as to the natural peculi- 
arities of Egypt and Libya, 2 as the risings of the Nile, and 
the alluvial deposits, which he no where notices, nor yet the 
isthmus [of Suez] which separates the Red Sea from the 
Egyptian Sea; 3 nor yet does he relate any particulars of 
Arabia, Ethiopia, or the Ocean, unless we should agree with 
the philosopher Zeno in altering the Homeric line as fol- 
lows, 

" I came to the Ethiopians, the Sidonians, and the Arabians." * 

Indeed we ought not to be surprised at meeting with this in 
Homer, for those who have lived at a more recent period than 
he did, have been ignorant of many things, and have told 
strange tales. Hesiod has talked of ffemicynes, 5 Megaloce- 
phali, and Pygmies ; Alcman of Steganopodes ; uEschylus of 
Cynocephali, Sternophthalmi, and Monommati, (they say it is 
in his Prometheus,) and ten thousand other absurdities. 
From these he proceeds to censure the writers who talk of 

1 Gossellin observes, that these must have been the Scythians inhabit- 
ing the Taurica Chersonesus, now the Crimea. The people on the oppo- 
site or southern shore were less savage. The lonians had made settle- 
ments amongst these as early as the sixth century B. c. 

* Africa. 3 The Mediterranean. 

4 Od. book iv. line 83. See Strabo's remarks on this reading of Zeno, 
book i. chap. ii. 34, page 66. 

5 See the notes on these various monsters, book i. chap. ii. 35, p. 68. 
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the Kiphaean Mountains 1 and Mount Ogyium, 2 and the dwell- 
ing of the Gorgons 3 and the Hesperides, 4 the land of Mero- 
pis 5 mentioned by Theopompus, Cimmeris, 6 a city mentioned 
in Hecataeus, the land of Panchsea 7 mentioned by Euhemerus, 
and the river-stones formed of sand mentioned by Aristotle, 8 
which were dissolved by rain -showers. Further, that there 
exists in Africa a city of Bacchus which no one can find 
twice. He likewise reproves those who assert that the wan- 
derings of Ulysses mentioned in Homer were in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sicily, for again, if we should say that the wan- 
derings did take place in those parts, we should have to 
confess that the poet transferred them to the ocean for the 
sake of making his account the more romantic. Some allow- 
ance might be made for others, but no manner of excuse can 
be put forward for Callimachus, who pretends to the character 
of a critic, and yet supposes that Gaudus was the island of 
Calypso, and identifies Scheria with Corcyra. 9 Other writers 
he blames for misstatements as to Gerena, 10 Acacesium, 11 and 

1 The Riphsean Mountains -were probably the chain of the Ural Moun- 
tains, which separate Russia from Siberia. 

2 This mountain is unknown. 

3 The Gorgons were Stheino, Euryal<3, and Medusa, the daughters of 
Phorcys and Ceto. See also book i. chap. ii. 8, page 29. 

4 The Hesperides were the daughters of Night. They dwelt on an 
island on the western edge of the world. See also Apollodorus, book ii. 
chap. T. 11. 

5 JElian, Var. Histor. book iii. chap. 18, says that Theopompus related 
an interview between Midas, king of Phrygia, and Silenus, hi which 
Silenus reported the existence of an immense continent, larger than 
Asia, Europe, and Africa taken together, and that amongst others a race 
of men called Meropes occupied several extensive cities there. 

6 Ephorus speaks of the Cimmerii who dwelt round the Lake Avernus. 
See Strabo, book v. chap. iv. 5, page 263. 

7 See Strabo, book ii. chap. iv. 2, page 158. 

8 A note in the French translation says that this place has not been 
identified in the works of Aristotle now remaining, and suggests that 
there may be some error in the text. 

9 See what Strabo has said on this subject in book i. chap. ii. 37, pp. 
70,71. 

10 Strabo will speak further on the subject of Gerena in book viii. chap, 
iii. 7, and 29. 

11 Reference is here made to the epithet aKaKrjra, which Homer applies 
to Mercury, Iliad xvi. 185. The grammarians explain it correctly as 
" free from evil," or " who neither does nor suffers wrong." However, 
there were some who interpreted it differently. They maintain that 
Mercury was so called from a cavern in Arcadia, called Acacesium. (see 
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the Demus 1 in Ithaca, Pelethronium 2 in Pelium, and the 
Glaucopium at Athens. 3 With these and a few similar trifling 
observations, most of which he has drawn from Eratosthenes, 
whose inaccuracy we have before shown, he breaks off. How- 
ever, we frankly acknowledge, both with respect to him 
[Apollodorus] and Eratosthenes, that the moderns are better 
informed on geography than the ancients : but to strain the 
subject beyond measure, as they do, especially when they in- 
culpate Homer, seems to me as if it gave a fair occasion to 
any one to find fault, and to say by way of recrimination, that 
they reproach the poet for the very things of which they 
themselves are ignorant. As for the rest of their observa- 
tions, particular mention is made of some of them in the 
places where they occur, and of others in the General Intro- 
duction. 

7. It has been our wish, while discoursing of the Thracians, 
and 

" the bold 

Close-fighting Mysian race, and where abide, 
On milk sustain'd, and blest with length of days, 
The Hippemolgi, justest of mankind," * 

Schol. in Homer, edit. Villois. pag. 382,) which was situated near Cyl- 
lene, a mountain of Arcadia, where he was born. See Apollodor. Bibli- 
oth. lib. iii. cap. x. 2. Hesiod, however, applies the same epithet to 
Prometheus, (Theogon. verse 613,) who, according to the scholiast, was 
thus designated from Acacesium, a mountain, not a cavern, of Arcadia, 
where he was greatly revered. 

1 Homer, Iliad iii. verse 201, in speaking of Ulysses, says, "Oc rpaQij 
tv Sr]^ 'WaKris. Some writers affirmed that the Afjfiog was the name of a 
place in Ithaca, while others think it a word, and understand the passage 
" who was bred in the country of Ithaca." On comparing this passage with 
others, Iliad xvi. vss. 437, 514, and with a parallel expression of Hesiod, 
Theogon. verse 971, one is greatly astonished at the ignorance and eccen- 
tricity of those who sought to make a place Demus out of this passage 
of Homer. 

3 According to some, Pelethronium was a city of Thessaly ; according 
to others, it was a mountain there, or even a part of Mount Pelion. 

* There is no mention of any Glaucopium throughout the writings of 
Homer. Eustathius, on the Odyssey, book ii. page 1451, remarks that 
it was from the epithet yXavKwiris, blue-eyed or fierce-eyed, which he so 
often gives to Minerva, that the citadel at Athens was called the Glauco- 
pium, while Stephen of Byzantium, on 'A\a\Kop.sviov, asserts that both 
the epithet y\avK&Tri and the name of the citadel Glaucopium comes 
from Glaucopus, the son of Alalcomeneus. 

4 And the close-fighting Mysians, and the illustrious Hippemolgi, milk 
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to compare what we have advanced with the remarks of 
Posidonius and the other critics. Now, in the first place, 
they have universally proved the very contrary of the allega- 
tions which they had undertaken to maintain ; for where they 
undertook to show that amongst the ancients there was a 
greater amount of ignorance as to places far from Greece 
than there was among the moderns, they have proved the 
very contrary, and that not only with regard to the countries 
more remote, but even with respect to Greece itself; hut, as 
I have said before, let the other matters remain in abeyance 
while we consider carefully the subject now before us. Thus 
they say that it was through ignorance Homer and the anci- 
ents omitted to speak of the Scythians, and their cruelty to 
strangers, whom they sacrificed, devoured their flesh, and af- 
terwards made use of their skulls as drinking-cups, for which 
barbarities the sea was termed the Axine, 1 or inhospitable ; 
but in place of these they imagined fables as to illustrious 
Hippemolgi, Galactophagi, and Abii, the most just of man- 
kind, who never existed any where in this world. But how 
came it that they named the sea the Axenus, if they were so 
ignorant of the barbarism of that region, or of those savages 
who were the most barbarous on earth ? But these undoubt- 
edly are the Scythians ! Or in the early times were not those 
who dwelt beyond the Mysians, and Thracians, and Getae, 
Hippemolgi, (or milkers of mares,) Galactophagi, and Abii ? 
Nay rather, they exist at this very day, being called Hamax- 
oeci and Nomades, living on the herd, milk and cheese, and 
especially on cheese made of mare's milk, and being ignorant 
how to lay up treasure or deal in merchandise, except the sim- 
ple barter of one commodity for another. How then can it 
be said that the poet [Homer] knew nothing of the Scythians, 
since he doubtless designates some of them by the names of 
Hippemolgi and Galactophagi ? And that the men of that 

nourished, simple in living, and most just of men. Iliad xiii. 5. The 
word which Cowper renders " blest with length of days," and Biiekley 
" simple in living," is afiioi. Its signification is very uncertain. Some 
propose to derive it from a, privative, and /3t6e, a bow, or bowless ; while 
others regard it as a proper name, Abii. In Lucian's Dialogues of the 
Dead, xv. 3, it means, without a living, poor, as derived from a, privative, 
and jSi'oe, a means of living, livelihood. Cowper's meaning is made up 
from a, intensive, and |8io, life. 
1 Pontus Axenus. 
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time called these people Hippemolgi even Hesiod is a witness 
in the words which Eratosthenes has quoted : 

" He went and saw the Ethiopians, the Ligurians, 1 and the Scythians, 
milkers of mares." 

And when we consider the amount of fraud connected with 
trading speculations even amongst ourselves, what ground 
have we to wonder that Homer should have designated as the 
justest and most noble those who had but few commercial and 
monetary transactions, and with the exception of their swords 
and drinking-cups, possessed all things in common, and espe- 
cially their wives and children, who were cared for by the 
whole community according to the system of Plato. JEschylus 
too seems to plead the poet's cause, when he says, 

" But the Scythians, governed by good laws, and feeding on cheese of 
mares' milk." 

And this is still the opinion entertained of them by the 
Greeks ; for we esteem them the most sincere, the least de- 
ceitful of any people, and much more frugal and self-relying 
than ourselves. And yet the manner of life customary among 
us has spread almost every where, and brought about a change 
for the worse, effeminacy, luxury, and over-great refinement, 
inducing extortion in ten thousand different ways; and doubt- 
less much of this corruption has penetrated even into the 
countries of the nomades, as well as those of the other bar- 
barians ; for having once learnt how to navigate the sea, they 
have become depraved, committing piracy and murdering 
strangers ; and holding intercourse with many different na- 
tions, they have imitated both their extravagance and their 
dishonest traffic, which may indeed appear to promote civility 
of manners, but do doubtless corrupt the morals and lead to 
dissimulation, in place of the genuine sincerity we have be- 
fore noticed. 

8. Those however who lived before our time, and more 
especially those who lived near to the times of Homer, were 
such as he describes them, and so they were esteemed to be 
by the Greeks. Take for instance what Herodotus relates 
concerning the king 2 of the Scythians, against whom Darius 
waged war, and especially the answer he sent [to the messen- 

1 This word is corrupt in the MSS. 

* He was called Idanthyrsus. See Herodotus, book iv. chap. 127. 
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ger of Darius]. Take again what Chrysippus relates of the 
kings of the Bosphorus, [Satyrus 1 and] Leuco. The letters 
of the Persians are full of the sincerity I have described ; so 
likewise are the memorials of the Egyptians, Babylonians, 
and Indians. It was on this account that both Anacharsis 
and Abaris, and certain others of the same class, gained so 
great a reputation among the Greeks ; for we may well be- 
lieve they displayed their national characteristics of affability 
of manner, simplicity, and love of justice. But what occasion 
is there for me to speak of such as belonged to the times of 
old? for Alexander [the Great], the son of Philip, in his 
campaign against the Thracians beyond Mount Hasmus, 2 is 
said to have penetrated as far as this in an incursion into the 
country of the Triballi, and observed that they occupied, the 
territory as far as the Danube and the island Pence, 3 which 
is in it, and that the Getse possessed the country beyond that 
river; however, he was unable to pass into the island for want 
of a sufficient number of ships, and because Syrmus, the king 
of the Triballi, who had taken refuge in that place, resisted 
the undertaking : but Alexander crossed over into the country 
of the Getae and took their city, after which he returned home 
in haste, carrying with him presents from those nations, and 
also from Syrmus. Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, relates that 
in this campaign the Kelts who dwell on the Adriatic 4 came 
to Alexander for the purpose of making a treaty of friendship 
and mutual hospitality, and that the king received them in a 
friendly way, and asked them, while drinking, what might be 
the chief object of their dread, supposing that they would say 
it was he ; but that they replied, it was no man, only they felt 
some alarm lest the heavens should on some occasion or other 

1 Satyrus is supplied by Koray. See also chapter iv. of this book, 4, 
and book xi. chap. ii. 7. Groskurd refers also to Diodorus, book xiv. 
93, and says that Leuco was the son of Satyrus. 

2 The mountains in the north of Thrace still bear the name of Emineh- 
Dag, or Mount Emineh, at their eastern point ; but the western portion 
is called the Balkan. 

* Piczina, at the embouchure of the Danube, between Babadag and 
Ismail. 

* A note in the French translation says, these were the Garni and the 
lapodes, who having followed Sigovesus, in the reign of the elder Tar- 
quin, had taken up their abode in the neighbourhood of the Adriatic; 
and refers to the Examen Critique des Anciens Historiens d' Alexandre, 
by M. de Sainte Groix, page 855. 
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fall on them, but that they valued the friendship of such a 
man as him above every thing. These examples sufficiently 
manifest the open sincerity of the barbarians, both of the one 
who would not suffer Alexander to land on the island, but 
nevertheless sent presents and concluded a treaty of friend- 
ship with him, and also of those who asserted that they feared 
no man, but that they valued the friendship of great men 
above every price. 

In like manner Dromicheetes, who was king of the G-etae in 
the times of the successors of Alexander, having taken cap- 
tive Lysimachus, who had come to wage war against him, 
showed him his poverty and that of his people, and likewise 
their great frugality, bade him not to make war on such, but 
rather seek them as friends ; after which he received him as a 
guest, made a treaty of friendship, and suffered him to depart. 1 
[*And Plato, in his Republic, 2 considers that the neighbour- 
hood of the sea ought to be shunned as being productive of 
vice, and that those who would enjoy a well-governed city, 
should plant it very far from the sea, and not near it.*] 

9. Ephorus, in the fourth book of his History, which is 
entitled " Of Europe," having gone over Europe as far as 
the Scythians, concludes by saying that there is great differ- 
ence in the manner of life both of the Sauromatse and the 
other Scythians, for while some of them are exceedingly mo- 
rose, and are indeed cannibals, others abstain even from the 
flesh of animals. Other historians, he observes, descant upon 
their ferocity, knowing that the terrible and the wonderful 
always excite attention ; but they ought also to relate the 
better features of these people, and point to them as a pat- 
tern ; for his part, he declares he will speak of those who ex- 
ael in the justness of their actions, as there are some of the 
nomade Scythians who subsist on mares' milk, and excel all 

1 Diodorus Siculus, in Excerpt. Peiresc. pag. 257 ; Memnon apud 
Photium, cod. 214, cap. 6 ; and Plutarch, in Demetrio, 39 and 52, 
confirm what Strabo says here of the manner in "which Dromichsetes 
treated Lysimachus. 

2 This is not in Plato's Republic, but in his fourth book of Laws. 

** This passage, if it is the writing of Strabo, and not the marginal 
note of some learned reader, should doubtless be transferred back to the 
end of 7 of this chapter. 
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men in their justice, these are mentioned by the poets : as Ho- 
mer, where he says that Jupiter beheld the land 

" Of the Galactophagi and Abii, justest of mankind ;" * 

and Hesiod, in his poem entitled " Travels round the World/' 
who says that Phineus was taken by the Harpies 

" To the land of the Galactophagi, who have their dwellings in waggons." 

Ephorus then proceeds to state the causes of their justice, 
because they are frugal in their mode of life, not hoarders of 
wealth, and just towards each other ; they possess everything 
in common, both their women, their children, and the whole 
of their kin ; thus when they come into collision with other 
nations, they are irresistible and unconquered, having no cause 
for which they need endure slavery. He then cites Chrerilus, 
who in his " Passage of the Bridge of Boats," which Darius 2 
had made, says, 

" And the sheep-feeding Sacee, a people of Scythian race, but they inhabited 
Wheat-producing Asia : truly they were a colony of the nomades, 
A righteous race." 

And again Ephorus declares of Anacharsis, whom he desig- 
nates as " The Wise," that he was sprung from that race ; 
and that he was reckoned as one of the Seven Sages, on ac- 
count of his pre-eminent moderation and knowledge. He 
asserts too that he was the inventor of the bellows, the double- 
fluked anchor, and the potter's wheel. 3 I merely state this, 
although I know very well that Ephorus is not at all times 
to be relied on, especially when speaking of Anacharsis ; (for 
how can the wheel be his invention, with which Homer, who 
is anterior to him, was acquainted ; [who says], 

" as when, before his wheel 
Seated, the potter twirls it with both hands," &c. ; 4 ) 

1 Iliad xiii. 5. See note 4 to page 460. 

2 Kramer quotes Naekius in proof that we should here read Xerxes 
instead of Darius ; and Groskurd refers to another passage in Strabo, 
book xiii chap. i. 22. 

3 Casaubon observes that Diodorus Siculus attributes the invention of 
the potter's wheel to Talus, a nephew of Daedalus, and that Theophrastus 
awards it to one Hyberbius of Corinth. 

4 Iliad xviii. 600. Posidonius chose to regard this passage as an inter- 
polation, and would not give the praise of the invention to any other than 
Anacharsis. 

VOL. i. 2 H 
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for I wish to show by these references, that there was a- ge- . 
neral impression among both the ancients and moderns with . 
regard to the nomades, that some were very far removed from 
the rest of mankind, that they subsisted on milk, and were 
very. frugal, 1 and the most just of men, and that all this was 
not the mere invention of Homer. 

10. It is but just too that Apollodorus should give some , 
explanation respecting the Mysians mentioned in the Epic 
poems of Homer, whether he takes them to be but people of 
his feigning, when the poet says, 

" Of the close-fighting Mysians and the illustrious Hippemolgi," 2 

or would he regard them as the Mysians of Asia ? Now if 
he should declare that he considers them to be those of Asia, 
he will misinterpret the poet, as has been before observed ; - 
but if he should say they were but an invention, as there 
were no Mysians in Thrace, he will be guilty of a palpable 
misstatement, for even in our own times JElius Catus has re- 
moved from the opposite side of the Danube into Thrace fifty 
thousand Getge, who speak a language cognate with the Thra- 
cian. They still inhabit the very spot, and pass by the name . 
of Mossi. Whether those of former times were so designated, 
and had their name slightly varied in Asia, or, as is more : 
suitable to history and the poet's expression, those in Thrace 
were at the first called Mysians, 3 is not certain. But enough 
of this ; we must now return to our geography. 

11. Let us pass over the early history of the Getse, and . 
occupy ourselves with their actual condition. Boerebistas, 
one of the Gete, having taken the command of his tribe, re- 
animated the men who were disheartened by frequent wars, . 
and raised them to such a degree of training, sobriety, and a 
habit of obedience to orders, that he established a powerful 
dominion within a few years, and brought most of the neigh- _ 
bouring states into subjection to the Getse. He at length be- 
came formidable even to the Romans, fearlessly crossing the 
Danube, and laying waste Thrace as far as Macedonia and 
Illyria ; he also subdued the Kelts who live among the Thra- 
cians and Illyrians, and thoroughly annihilated the Boii who 
were subject to Critasirus and the Taurisci. In order to 

2 Iliad xiii. 5. 3 See chap. Hi. 3, 4, of this book. . 
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maintain the obedience of his subjects, he availed himself of 
the assistance of Decseneus a sorcerer, 1 who had travelled 
in Egypt, and who, by predictions he had learnt to draw from 
certain natural signs, was enabled to assume the character of 
an oracle, and was almost held in the veneration of a god, as 
we have related when noticing Zamolxis. 2 As an instance of 
their implicit obedience, we may relate that they were per- 
suaded to root up their vines and live without wine. How- 
ever, Boerebistas was murdered in a sedition before the Ro- 
mans sent an army against him. Those who succeeded to 
his government divided it into several states. Lately, when 
Augustus Caesar sent an army against them, they were divided 
into five states, at another time they were four, for such 
divisions are but temporary in duration, and variable in their 
extent. 

12. There was, from ancient times, another division of 
these people which still exists ; thus, some they call Dacians 
and others Geta3 : the Getas extend towards the Euxine and 
the east, but the Dacians are situated on the opposite side 
towards Germany and the sources of the Danube, 3 whom I 
consider to have been called Daci from a very early period. 
Whence also amongst the Attics the names of Getss and Davi 
were customary for slaves. This at least is more probable 
than to consider them as taken from the Scythians who are 
named Dase, 4 for they live far beyond Hyrcania, 5 and it is 
not likely that slaves would be brought all that way into At- 
tica. It was usual with them to call their slaves after the 
name of the nation from whence they were brought, as Lydus 
and Syrus, 6 or else by a name much in use in their own 
country, as, for a Phrygian, Manes or Midas ; for a Paphla- 
gonian, Tibius. The nation which was raised to so much 
power by Boerebistas has since been completely reduced by 

1 avSpa yojjra, one who used a kind of howling incantation while re- 
peating spells. 

2 See hook vii. chap. iii. 5, page 456. 

3 Gossellin observes that the Dacians did not extend to the sources of 
the Danube, but to Bohemia, near the middle of the course of the Danube. 

4 Gossellin seems to think that these Dase are identical with the in- 
habitants of Daghistan. Davus is not found as the name of a slave 
amongst the Greeks till after the conquests of Alexander the Great. 

5 Hyrcania comprehended the Corcan and Daghistan. 

6 From Lydia and Syria. 

2 H 2 
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civil dissensions and contests with the Romans; however, 
they are still able to set out 40,000 men armed for the 
wars. 

13. The river Maros 1 flows through their country into the 
Danube, 2 on which the Romans transported their military 
stores ; for thus they termed the upper part of that river from 
its sources to the cataracts, which flows chiefly through the 
country of the Dacians, but the part below that point which 
flows through the country of the Getse as far as the Black 
Sea, they call the Ister. 3 The Dacians speak the same lan- 
guage as the Getse. The Getse are best known among the 
Greeks on account of the frequent wandering expeditions 
they make on both sides of the Danube, and their being 
mixed among the Thra-cians and Mysians. The like is the 
case with regard to the nation of the Triballi, a Thracian 
people ; for they have received many refugees on occasions 
when their more powerful neighbours have driven out the 
weaker, for from time to time the Scythians of the opposite 
side of the river, and the Bastarnse, and the Sarmatians, 4 be- 
come victorious, and those who are driven out cross over and 
some of them take up their residence either in the islands of 
the river or in Thrace, while on the other side the inhabitants 
are distressed by the Illyrians. At one time when the Getse 
and the Dacians had increased to the greatest numbers, they 
were able to set on foot an army of two hundred thousand 
men, but now they are reduced to about forty thousand men, 
and are even likely to become subject to the Romans ; still 
they are not yet quite under their sway on account of their 
trust in the Germans, who are enemies to the Romans. 

14. Between [the Getse and] the Black Sea, from the 
Danube to the Dniester, 5 lies the desert of the Getse. 6 It is 
entirely a plain and destitute of water. It was there that 
Darius the son of Hystaspes, at the time he crossed the 
Danube, was in danger of being cut off with his whole army 

1 Mapitroc. iroranog. 2 6 Aavovioc;. 

3 6 "Icrrpoff. Stephen of Byzantium says that the Ister was called 
Aavou/Stg, and that in very ancient times it was called Matoas. Accord- 
ing to Ptolemy the lower part of the Danube was called Ister from Axi- 
opolis, now Rassovat ; according to Agathemerus, from Vienna. 

4 'Savpopdrai. 5 The ancient Tyras. 

* Bessarabia and the southern part of Moldavia. 
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for want of water ; this he found out before it was too late, 
and returned. At a subsequent period, when Lysimaehus 
was waging war against the Getee and their king Dromi- 
chsetes, he not only incurred the risk, 1 but he fell into the 
hands of the enemy ; but his life was spared by the courtesy 
of the barbarian, as I have before related. 

15. Near the mouths of the Danube is the large island 
called Peuce. 2 This the Bastarnse possessed, and were hence 
called Peucini. There are also other islands much smaller, 
some above this, and others nearer the sea. The Danube has 
seven mouths, the largest is called the Sacred Mouth, 3 the 
passage by which to Peuce is 120 stadia. 4 At the lower part 
of this island Darius made his bridge. It might likewise 
have been constructed at the upper part. This is the first 
mouth on the left-hand side as you sail into the Black Sea ; 
the rest are passed while sailing along towards the Dniester ; 
the seventh mouth is distant from this first mouth about 300 
stadia. These mouths form several islands. The first three 
mouths next after the Sacred Mouth are but small, the re- 
mainder are much less than it, but greater than any of the 
three. Ephorus states that the Danube has five mouths. 
From hence to the Dniester, 5 which is a navigable river, there 
are 900 stadia. 6 In the district intervening there are two 
great lakes ; one is open to the sea, and is used as a harbour, 7 
the other has no outlet. 

16. At the mouth of the Dniester there is a tower called 
the Tower of Neoptolemus, and a village called Hermonax. 8 
As you sail up the river 140 stadia, there are cities on both 
sides ; the one is Niconia, 9 and that on the left Ophiussa. 10 
Those who dwell on the spot say that the city is but 120 

1 Peter the Great, at the beginning of the last century, incurred the 
risk of falling into the hands of the Turks almost on the same spot where 
Darius and Lysimaehus had been in distress. 

2 Now Picziria. 

8 Ammianus Marcellinus, book xxii. chap. 8, gives the names of these 
mouths. He calls the Sacred Mouth by the name of the island Peuce. 

* There has been much geographical change in this locality since 
Strabo wrote. 

* The Tyras. 6 Gossellin supports this distance. 
7 The Lake Ovidovo, 8 Now Akkerman. 

9 Gossellin could not identify Niconia with any modern town. Groa- 
kurd marks it as destroyed. 

irlpnh'fips this \vifh 
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stadia up the river. The island of Leuce l is distant from the 
river's mouth a course of 500 stadia ; it is quite in the sea, 
and is sacred to Achilles. 

17. Next is the Dnieper, 2 a river navigahle to the distance 
of 600 3 stadia, and near to it another river, the Bog, 4 and an 
island 5 lying before the mouth of the Dnieper, which pos- 
sesses a haven. After sailing up the Borysthenes 6 200 stadia, 
you come to the city of like name with the river, which is 
likewise called Olbia; 7 it is a great emporium and a founda- 
tion of the Milesians. Of the region lying inland from the 
coast we have described between the Dnieper and the Danube, 
the first portion is the Desert of the Getae, then comes the 
Tyregetse, after them the Jazyges Sarmatse, and the Basilii, 
who are also called Urgi. 8 Most of these people are nomades. 
However, a few of them pay attention to agriculture. These 
are said to inhabit the banks of the Danube, frequently even 
on both sides of the river. In the inland the Bastarnae dwell, 
and confine with the Tyregetse and the Germans; indeed, 
they may almost be said to be of the German stock. They 
are divided into many tribes, as some are called Atmoni, some 
Sidones, those who inhabit the island Peuce 9 in the Danube, 
Peucini, and the most northern, Koxolani. 10 These latter de- 
pasture the plains lying between the Don u and the Dnieper. 

1 Groskurd calls this Ilan-Adassi, or Schlangeninsel. Gossellin like- 
wise translates Ilan-Adassi as " Isle of Serpents." 

2 The ancient Borysthenes. 

3 Gossellin considers that Strabo wrote 1600 stadia, for at that distance 
from the sea there are cataracts which stop the ships that come from 
the sea. 

4 Strata's word is "Trravtg. Gossellin observes that we should look 
for the "Yiravt to the east of the Dnieper, while the Bog lies to the west 
of that river. 

5 Gossellin identifies this island with the modern Berezan. 

6 Now the Dnieper. 

7 Olbia, or Olbiopolis, would, according to this measure, be about the 
junction of the Bog and Dnieper. 

* Mannert has attempted to read Ffwpyot, because Herodotus, book iv. 
chap. 18, has so termed those Scythians who cultivated their fields. Is it 
not possible that the Latin Regii was the word Strabo had in his mind ? 

9 Piczina. 

10 Some MSS. read this name 'Pugavoi, others 'Poovoi, and others 
'PuKoavoi, but whether there is any distinction to be drawn between these 
and the 'Pwa\avot of book ii. chap. v. 7, is not to be ascertained. 

11 The Tanais. 
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Indeed the whole of the northern regions with which we are 
acquainted, from Germany to the Caspian, is an extended 
plain. Whether any dwell still farther than the Roxolani is 
unknown to us. However, the Roxolani fought against the 
generals of Mithridates Eupator. Their leader was Tasius. 
They came as allies of Palacus, the son of Scilurus, and were 
considered good soldiers, hut against the serried and well- 
armed phalanx every barbarous and light-armed tribe is 
"ineffective. Thus they, although numbering fifty thousand 
men, could not withstand the six thousand arrayed by Dio- 
phantus, the general of Mithridates, but were almost all cut 
to pieces. They make use of helmets and breastplates made 
of untanned ox-hide. They bear wicker shields; and as 
weapons, lances, the bow, and the sword, such as most of the 
other barbarians do. The woollen tents of the nomades are 
fixed upon their chariots, in which they pass their lives. 
Their herds are scattered round their tents, and they live on 
the milk, the cheese, and the meat which they supply. They 
shift their quarters ever in search of pasture, changing the 
places they have exhausted for others full of grass. In the 
winter they encamp in the marshes near the Palus Mseotis, 1 
and in the summer on the plains. 

18. The whole of this country, which reaches to the sea- 
coast extending from the Dnieper 2 to the Palus Maeotis, is 
subject to severe winters ; so also are the most northern of 
the districts bordering on the sea, as the mouth of the Palus 
Maeotis, and farther that of the Dnieper and the head of the 
Gulf of Tamyraca, or Carcinites, 3 which washes the isthmus 4 
of the Magna Chersonesus. The intense cold of the districts 
inhabited, notwithstanding their being plains, is manifest, for 
they rear no asses, as that animal is too susceptible of cold ; 
some of their oxen are without horns by nature, of the others 
they file off" the horns, as a part most susceptible of injury 
from cold. Their horses are diminutive and their sheep large. 
Their brazen vessels are split with the frosts, and their con- 
tents frozen into a solid mass. However, the rigour of the 
frosts may be best illustrated by the phaenomena which are 

1 The Sea of Zabache. 2 The Borysthenes. 

3 The Gulf of Perecop, called also Olou-Degniz. Gossellin. 
' * The Isthmus of Perecop, which connects the Peninsula of Crimea, 

~ 
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common in the neighbourhood of the embouchure of the Palus 
Mseotis ; l for the passage from Panticapasum, 2 across to Pha- 
nagoria, 3 is at times performed in waggons, thus being both 
a sea passage 4 and an overland route [as the season may de- 
termine]. There are also fish which are taken in the ice by 
means of a round net called a gangama, and especially a 
kind of sturgeon called antacaeus, 5 nearly the size of a dolphin. 
It is related that Neoptolemus, the general of Mithridates, 6 
defeated the barbarians during summer-time in a naval en- 
gagement in this very strait, and during the winter in a 
cavalry action. They say that about the Bosphorus the vine 
is hidden away in the earth in winter, great mounds of mould 
being piled over it [to preserve it from the frost]. They also 
report that the heats are excessive, [this may be accounted 
for in several ways,] perhaps men's bodies not being accus- 
tomed to them, feel them the more ; perhaps the plains are at 
that time unrefreshed by winds ; or perhaps the thickness of 
the air is heated to a great degree, similar to the way in 
which the misty air is affected in times when a parhelion is 
observed. 

It appears that Ateas, 7 who carried on war against Philip, 8 
the son of Amyntas, had the rule over most of the barbarians 
of these parts. 

19. After the island 9 situated opposite the mouth of the 
Dnieper, in sailing towards the east, we arrive at the cape of 
the Course of Achilles. 10 The district is quite bare, notwith- 
standing that it is termed a wood. It is sacred to Achilles. 
Then we arrive at the Course of Achilles, a low peninsula ; 
for it is a certain tongue of land about a thousand stadia in 
length, running out towards the east, and its width is but two 

1 The Strait of Zabache, or leni-Kale. 

2 Panticapaeum, now Kertsch or Wospor in Europe. 

3 Phanagoria was on the Asiatic coast of the Bosphorus. 

4 We entirely agree with Kramer in favouring Coray's emendation of 
JT\OVV for vrjXov, the reading of MSS. 

5 Herodotus, book iv. chap. 53, says this fishing was carried on in the 
Dnieper. JElian, de Natur. Animal, book xiv. chap. 26, refers it to the 
Danube. 

6 Strabo has before alluded to this fact, book ii. chap. i. 16, p. 114. 

7 Lucian, in Macrob. 10, spells his name Anteas, and relates that he 
was killed in this war when upwards of 90 years of age. 

8 Father of Alexander the Great. 9 The Island of Berezan. 
10 M. Gossellin identifies this as Cape Czile. 
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stadia 1 in the broadest part, and but four plethra 2 in the nar- 
rowest. It is distant from the main-land, which runs out on 
both sides of the neck, about 60 stadia. It is sandy, but 
water is obtainable by digging. About' the midst of the 
Course of Achilles 3 is the neck of the isthmus [joining it to 
the main-land]. It is about 40 stadia in breadth, and termin- 
ates in a headland which they call Tamyraca. 4 This possesses 
an anchorage opposite the main-land. Next comes the Gulf 
Carcinites, which is of considerable extent, reaching towards 
the north 5 about 1000 stadia. Some affirm that it is three 

times that distance to the head of the gulf are 

called Taphrii. They likewise call the Gulf Carcinites the 
Gulf Tamyraca, the same as the headland. 



CHAPTER IV. 

1. AT the bottom of the bay (Carcinites) commences the 
isthmus 6 which separates the lake called Sapra, [or the Putrid 
Lake,] from the sea ; it is 40 stadia in width, and forms the 

1 190 toises. 2 63| toises. 

3 The Dromos Achillis is pretty well laid down in D'Anville's Orbis 
Komani Pars Orientalis, 1764, but at present it presents a very different 
appearance. 

4 .There is a note by Gossellin in the French translation to the following 
effect. The western part of this strip of land is known as the Island df 
Tendra, because it is separated by a cut. The eastern part of the strip 
is called Djarilgatch. The entire length of the tongue of land is 800 
Olympic stadia, the two extremities are a little farther from the main- 
land than Strabo says, and the isthmus is about 50 Olympic stadia broad. 
D'Anville has run this isthmus through the tongue of land, and jutting 
out into the sea, so as to form a cape, which he also calls Tendra, and 
which would answer to the Tamyraca of Strabo. In the most recent 
maps there is no trace of this cape, but we see the port of which Strabo 
speaks. As these tongues of land are composed of a shifting sand, thty 
may experience alterations of form and variations of extent. 

5 Gossellin observes that the direction of the Gulf Carcinites, or Gulf of 
Perecop, is from west to east, with a slight inclination towards tae north, 
on arriving from the south. Its northern shore commences at the isthmus 
of the Course of Achilles, and would measure about 1000 Olympic stadia 
if we were to follow all the sinuosities. 

8 Perekop. The isthmus is about 5 miles across; according to M. 
Huot's map, which accompanies Prince Demidoff's Travels in Russia. 
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.Tauric or Scythian Chersonese. 1 This, according to some, i? 
360 stadia across. The Putrid Lake 2 is said to extend 4000 
stadia (in circumference), and forms part of the [Palus] 
Mseotis on its western side, with which it communicates by a 
large opening. It abounds in marshy tracts, and is scarcely 
, navigable with "sewn" 3 boats. The shallower parts are 
soon uncovered) and again covered with water, by the force 
of t'he wind ; but the marsh will not bear boats of a deeper 
draught. In the bay are three small islands ; and in sailing 
along the coast, some shallows are met with, and rocks which 
rise, above water. 

2. On the left in sailing out of the bay [Carcinites] there 
is 'a small town and another harbour 4 belonging to the people 
of the Chersonese ; for in coasting along the bay, there pro- 
jects towards the south a large promontory, which is a part 
of the great Chersonese. Upon it stands a city of the Hera- 
eleotas, who are a colony from Heraclea 5 in the Euxine ; it 
bears the same name, Chersonesus, as the territory. It is dis- 
tant from the Dniester, 6 in following the coast, 4400 stadia. In 
this city is a temple of the Virgin, some goddess, 7 after whom 
the promontory, which is in front of the city, at the distance 
.of 100 stadia, is called Parthenium. It has a shrine of the 
goddess and a statue. Between the city 8 and the promontory 
are three harbours ; next is the Old city Chersonesus in ruins ; 
then follows a harbour with a narrow entrance. It was called 
Symbolon Limen, or Signal Harbour ; and here principally 
was carried on a system of piracy against those who took 

1 The Crimea. 

2 The Sivash, or Putrid Lake. It communicates at the present day, 
not by a large opening, but by the narrow strait of Yenitche, or Tonka, 
with the Sea of Azof, (the Palus Mseotis,) from which it is separated by 
the Tonka, or Tongue of Arabat. 

3 paTTTols 7rXoioi. Boats probably composed of frame-work covered 
with hides. 

* Casaubon suggests, and Gossellin adopts, the reading KoXbg Xt/njv, 
Fair Haven, for aXXoc Xiprjv, another harbour. Whatever harbour was 
meant, its situation is uncertain. 

5 Tereklias. 6 The ancient Tyras. 

7 In speaking of the Virgin as " some goddess," it may be doubted 
whether Diana is here meant, or some Scythian or Eastern divinity. 
Parthenium, a village, is mentioned, c. 4, 5. The scene of the Iphigenia 
in Tauris of Euripides is laid some where on these shores. 

8 The New Chersonesus, Cape Cherson, and the three small harbouia 
ear Khut. 
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refuge in the ports. This, together with another harbour, 
called Ctenus, 1 forms an isthmus of 40 stadia in extent. This 
isthmus locks in the Smaller Chersonesus, which we said was 
a part of the Great Chersonesus, having on it a city of the 
same name. 

3. It was formerly governed by its own laws, but after it 
was ravaged by barbarous nations, the inhabitants were 
obliged to elect as their protector, Mithridates Eupator, who 
was anxious to direct his forces against the barbarians who 
lived above the isthmus, and occupied the country as far as 
the Dnieper and the Adriatic, and thus to prepare himself 
against war with the Romans. Mithridates, with these views, 
readily despatched an expedition into the Cheraonesus, and 
carried on war at the same time against the Scythians, Scilu- 
rus, and the sons of Scilurus, namely, Palacus and his brothers, 
whom Posidonius reckons to have been fifty, and Apollonides 
eighty, in number. By the subjugation of these enemies he 
became at once master of the Bosporus, which Pairisades, who 
held the command of it, voluntarily surrendered. From that 
time to the present the city of the Chersonitae has been sub- 
ject to the princes of the Bosporus. 

Ctenus is equally distant from the city of the Chersonitae, 
and from Symbolon Limen. From Symbolon Limen the 
Tauric coast extends 1000 stadia to the city Theodosia. 2 The 
coast is rugged and mountainous, and during the prevalence 
of the north winds, tempestuous. From this coast a pro- 
montory projects far into the sea, and stretches out south- 
wards towards Paphlagonia, and the city Amastris. It is 
called Criu-metopon, or Ram's Head. Opposite to it is Ca- 

1 The Heracleotic Chersonese was comprehended in the triangle formed 
by Ctenus, (Inkerman,) Parthenium, (Cape Cherson,) and Symbolon 
Limen (Baluklava). The Gulf of Ctenus is now the Gulf of Sevastopol, 
a name substituted for that of Akhtiar in the time of Catherine II. of 
Russia. On the first small bay to the west of the town of Sebastopol, 
was situated the New city Chersonesus, flourishing in the time of Strabo ; 
the Old Chersonesus, described as in ruins, was situated on the small 
peninsula, the extreme western point of which is Cape Cherson. Both 
here and in various parts of the Crimea were very interesting remains of 
antiquity, but Dr. Clarke complains of their wanton destruction. Cternis 
is probably derived from KTevworje, " like a comb," descriptive of the in- 
dented nature of the gulf. Both Gossellin and D'Anville have mistaken 
the true position of the Heracleotic Chersonese. 

2 So named after the wife or sister of Leucon. C. Now Kaffa. 
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rambis, 1 the promontory of the Paphlagonians. Criu-metopon 
and Carambis together form a strait compressed between 
them, and divide the Euxine into two parts. Carambis is 
distant from the city of the Chersonesus 2500 stadia, and 
from Criu-metopon much less ; for many persons who have 
sailed through the strait say, that they saw both promontories 
at once. 2 

In the mountainous district of the Tauri there is a hill 
called Trapezus, 3 of the same name as the city, 4 which is near 
Tibarania and Colchis. There is another hill also, the Kim- 
merium, 5 in the same mountainous district, for the Kimmerii 
were once sovereigns of the Bosporus, and hence the whole 
of the strait at the mouth of the [Palus] Maeotis is called the 
Kimmerian Bosporus. 

4. After leaving the above-mentioned mountainous district, 
is the city Theodosia, situated on a plain ; the soil is fertile, 
and there is a harbour capable of containing a hundred ves- 
sels. This formerly was the boundary of the territory of the 
Bosporians and of the Tauri. Then follows a fertile country 
extending to Panticapaeum, 6 the capital of the Bosporians, 
which is situated at the mouth of the Palus Mseotis. 7 Between, 
Theodosia 8 and Panticapaeum there is a tract of about 530 
stadia in extent. The whole country is corn -producing ; there 
are villages in it, and a city called Nymphaeum, with a good 
harbour. 

Panticapseum is a hill inhabited all round for a circuit of 
20 stadia. To the east it has a harbour, and docks capable 
of containing about thirty vessels ; there is also an acropolis. 
It was founded by the Milesians. Both this place and the 
neighbouring settlements on each side of the mouth of the 
Palus Maeotis were for a long period under the monarchical 
dynasty of Leucon, and Satyrus, and Pairisades, till the latter 
surrendered the sovereignty to Mithridates. They had the 

1 Cape Aia and Cape Keremp. 

2 The opposite coasts are not visible from the middle passage. 

3 The engraving in Pallas shows it to be, as the name implies, a table 
mountain, now Tcbadir-Dagh, or Tent Mountain. 

* Trebizond. 

* The name seems to be preserved in that of one of the districts near 
the mountains, Eski-Krim. (?. In Prince DemidofFs map it is called 
Starbi-Krime. 

* Kertch. ' The Sea of Azof. Gaffa. 
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name of tyrants, although most of them were moderate and 
just in their government, from the time of Pairisades and 
Leucon. Pairisades was accounted even a god. The last 
sovereign, whose name was also Pairisades, being unable to 
resist the barbarians, by whom great and unusual tributes 
were exacted, surrendered the kingdom into the hands of 
Mithridates. After him it became subject to the Romans. 
The greater portion of it is situated in Europe, but a part of 
it is also situated in Asia. 

5. The mouth of the [Palus] Mseotis is called the Kim- 
merian Bosporus. The entrance, which at the broadest part 
is about 70 stadia across, where there is a passage from the 
neighbourhood 1 of Panticapasum to Phanagoriaj the nearest 
city in Asia. The [Palus] Mseotis closes in an arm of the 
sea which is much narrower. This arm of the sea and the 
Don 2 separate Europe from Asia. Then the Don flows from 
the north opposite into the lake, and into the Kimmerian 
Bosporus. It discharges itself into the lake by two mouths, 3 
which are distant from each other about 60 stadia. There 
is also a city of the same name as the river ; and next to 
Panticapseum it is the largest mart belonging to the bar- 
barians. 

On sailing into the Kimmerian Bosporus, 4 on the left hand 
is Myrmecium, 5 a small city, 20 stadia from Pantieapaeum, 
and 40 stadia from Parthenium ; 6 it is a village where is the 
narrowest entrance into the lake, about 20 stadia in breadth ; 
opposite to it is a village situated in Asia, called Achilleum. 
Thence to the Don, and to the island at its mouths, is a voyage 
in a direct line of 2200 stadia. The distance is somewhat 
greater if the voyage is performed along the coast of Asia, but 
taking the left-hand side, (in which direction the isthmus of the 
Chersonese is fallen in with,) the distance is more than tripled. 
This latter course is along the desert shore of Europe, but the 

1 i. e. from Kertch to Taman, or from Yenikaleh near Kertch to Ta- 
inan. Prince Gleb, son of Vladimir, A. D. 1065, measured this latter 
distance on the ice, and found it to be 30.057 Russian fathoms, or nearly 
12 miles. Here the battle was fought on the ice. See chap. iii. 18. 

2 The Tanais. 

3 According to modern maps, the Don separates into two branches, 
and there again into several others, which form the mouths of the river. 
The extreme branches are at a considerable distance from each othei,, 

* Azof. * Yenikaleh. 6 Kazandib. 
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Asiatic side is not without inhabitants. The whole circum- 
ference of the lake is 9000 stadia. 

The Great Chersonesus resembles Peloponnesus both in 
figure and size. The kings of the Bosporus possess it, but 
the whole country has been devastated by continual wars. 
They formerly possessed a small tract only at the mouth of 
the [Palus] Masotis near Pantieapaeum, extending as far as 
Theodosia. The largest part of the territory, as far as the 
isthmus and the Gulf Carcinites, was in possession of the 
Tauri, a Scythian nation. The whole of this country, com- 
prehending also a portion on the other side of the isthmus as 
far as the Dnieper, was called Little Scythia. In conse- 
quence of the number of people who passed from thence 
across the Dniester and the Danube, and settled there, no 
small part of that country also bore the name of Little 
Scythia. The Thracians surrendered a part of it to superior 
force, and a part was abandoned on account of the bad quality 
of the ground, a large portion of which is marshy. 

6. Except the mountainous tract of the Chersonesus on the 
sea-coast, extending as far as Theodosia, all the rest consist of 
plains, the soil of which is rich, and remarkably fertile in corn. : 
It yields thirty-fold, when turned up by the most ordinary 
implements of husbandry. The tribute paid to Mithridates 
by the inhabitants, including that from the neighbourhood of 
Sindace in Asia, amounted to 180,000 medimni of corn, and 
200 talents of silver. The Greeks in former times imported 
from this country corn, and the cured fish of Palus Maaotis. 
Leucon is said to have sent to the Athenians 2,100,000 me- 
dimni of corn from Theodosia. 1 

1 The amount is enormous, if it refers to the quantity of corn shipped 
in a single year. Neither manuscripts nor translations afford any various 
reading. The abbreviator, however, instead of 2,100,000, (iivpiaSag 
pedinvuv Staicoffiae Kai SSKO.,) gives 150,000 (ntSipvovs MYPIAAAS IE). 
But instead of correcting Strabo by his abbreviator, it is more probable 
that the text of the latter should be changed to 2,100,000, or even to 
2,150,000 (MYPIAAAS SIE). Brequigny, by an oversight, or because 
he thought proper to change the MYPIAAAS of the text to XIAIAAAS, 
translates 210,000 medimni. However it may be, we know from De- 
mosthenes, that this same prince of the Bosporus mentioned by Strabo, 
sent annually to Athens 400,000 medimni of corn, a quantity far below 
that mentioned in the text. To reconcile these authors, Mr. Wolf sup-' 
poses that we ought to understand by 2,100,000 medimni of corn, the 
shipment made in the year of the great famine, which occurred in tki 
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The name of Georgi, or husbandmen, was appropriately 
given to these people, to distinguish them from the nations 
situated above them, who are nomades, and live upon the 
flesh of horses and other animals, on cheese of mares' milk, 
milk, and sour milk. The latter, prepared in a peculiar man- 
ner, is a delicacy. 1 Hence the poet designates all the nations 
in that quarter as Galactophagi, milk-eaters. 

The nomades are more disposed to war than to robbery. 
The occasion of their contests was to enforce the payment of 
tribute. They permit those to have land who are willing to 
cultivate it. In return for the use of the land, they are satis- 
fied with receiving a settled and moderate tribute, not such 
as will furnish superfluities, but the daily necessaries of life. 
If this tribute is not paid, the nomades declare war. Hence 
the poet calls these people both just, and miserable, (Abii,) 2 
for if the tribute is regularly paid, they do not have recourse 
to war. Payment is not made by those, who have confidence 
in their ability to repel attacks with ease, and to prevent the 
incursion of their enemies. This course was pursued, as 
Hypsicrates relates, by Ansander, who fortified on the isth- 
mus of the Chersonesus, at the Palus Maaotis, a space of 360 
stadia, and erected towers at the distance of every 10 stadia. 3 

The Georgi (husbandmen) are considered to be more civil- 
ized and mild in their manners than the other tribes in this 
quarter, but they are addicted to gain. They navigate the 
sea, and do not abstain from piracy, nor from similar acts of 
injustice and rapacity. 

7. Besides the places in the Chersonesus already enumer- 
ated, there are the fortresses Palacium, and Chabum, and 
JNeapolis, 4 which Scilurus and his sons constructed, from 
which they sallied out against the generals of Mithridates. 

There was also a fortress called Eupatorium, built by 
Diophantus, one of the generals of Mithridates. 5 

105th Olympiad, (about 360 B. c.,) and of which Demosthenes speaks 
in a manner to give us to understand, that the quantity sent that year 
by Leucon greatly exceeded that of former years. A very probable con- 
jecture. F. T. The medimnus was about If bushel. 



I have adopted the reading suggested by the F. T., Tlvpyove 
yrdSia S'SKU. The wall of Ansander may still be traced. Pallas. 

* Places to me unknown. G. Pallas erroneously supposes Palacium 
to be the modern Balaklava. 

* Named after Mithridates Eupator. Kosiof, now again Eupatoria. 
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There is a promontory, distant about 15 stadia from the 
wall of Chersonesus, which forms a large bay, which bends 
towards the city. Above this bay is a sea-lake, where there 
are salt pits. Here was the harbour Ctenus. The generals 
of the king, in order to strengthen their means of resistance 
in case of siege, stationed a garrison on the above-mentioned 
promontory, which was further protected by a fortification. 
The mouth of the Gulf was closed by an embankment which 
extended to the city, and was easily traversed on foot. The 
garrison and the city were thus united. The Scythians were 
afterwards easily repulsed. They attacked that part of the 
wail built across the isthmus which touches upon Ctenus, and 
filled the ditch with straw. The kind of bridge thus formed 
by day, was burnt at night by the, king's generals, who con- 
tinued their resistance and defeated the enemy. At present 
the whole country is subject to whomsoever the Komans may 
appoint as king of the Bosporus. 

8. It is a custom peculiar to all the Scythian and Sarmatian 
tribes, to castrate their horses, in order to make them more 
tractable, for although they are small, yet they are spirited, 
and diificult to manage. Stags and wild boars are hunted in 
the marshes, and wild asses and roes l in the plains. It is a 
peculiarity of this country, that no eagles are to be found in 
it. Among the quadrupeds there is an animal called Colus, 
in size between a deer and a ram ; it is white, and swifter in 
speed than either of those animals. It draws up water into 
the head through the nostrils ; from this store it can supply 
itself for several days, and live without inconvenience in 
places destitute of water. 

Such is the nature of the whole of the country beyond the 
Danube, lying between the Rhine and the Don, and extend- 
ing as far as the Pontic Sea and the Palus Mseotis. 



CHAPTER V. 

1. THERE remains to be described that part of Europe 
included between the Danube and the sea which surrounds it, 
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beginning from the inner recess of the Adriatic, and extend- 
ing to the Sacred mouth of the Danube. 

This part contains Greece, Macedonia, Epirus, and the 
people who live above them, extending to the Danube and to 
the two seas (the Adriatic and the Euxine Sea) on each 
side. On the Adriatic are the Illjrians ; on the Euxine 
Sea, as far as the Propontis 1 and Hellespont, are the Thra- 
cians, and the Scythian or Keltic tribes intermixed with 
them. We must begin from the Danube, and treat of the 
countries which follow next in order to those already de- 
scribed, that is to say, the parts contiguous to Italy, the 
Alps, the Germans, the Dacians, and the Getaa. 

These may be divided into two parts. For the mountains 
of Illyria, Pseonia, and Thrace, may be considered as form- 
ing, as it were, a single line, parallel to the Danube, and 
extending from the Adriatic to the Euxine. To the north of 
this line is the country included between the Danube and the 
mountains. To the south is Greece and the barbarous tract 
contiguous to these mountains. 

Near the Euxine Sea is Mount Hasmus, 2 the largest and 
the highest of the 'mountains in that quarter, and divides 
Thrace nearly in the middle. According to Polybius, both 
seas may be seen from this mountain ; but he is mistaken, for 
the distance to the Adriatic is considerable, and many things 
obstruct the view. 

Almost the whole of Ardia 3 lies near the Adriatic, Pseonia 
is in the middle, and all this country consists of elevated 
ground. On the side towards Thrace, it is bounded by 
Rhodope, 4 a mountain next in height to Efemus ; on the other 
side to the north is Ulyria, and the country of the Autariatse, 5 
and Dardania. 6 

I shall first describe Ulyria, which approaches close to the 
Danube, and to the Alps which lie between Italy and Germany, 

1 Sea of Marmora. 2 The Veliki Balkan. 

3 The southern part of Dalmatia bounded by the Narenta, which takes 
its source in the Herzegovina. 

4 Called Monte Argentaro by the Italians, Basilissa by the Greeks, 
Rulla by the Tiuks. Baudrand. Despoto Dagh. 

5 Occupied the neighbourhood of the river Titius, Kerca, which dis- 
charges itself near Siberico- 

6 The mountainous country south of Servia. 
VOL. i. 2 I 
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taking their commencement from the lake in the territory of 
the Vindelici, Rhaeti, and Helvetii. 1 

2. The Daci depopulated a part of this country in their 
wars with the Boii and Taurisci, Keltic tribes whose chief 
was Critasirus. The Daci claimed the country, although it 
\vas separated from them by the river Parisus, 2 which flows 
from the mountains to the Danube, near the Galatae Scordisci, 
a people who lived intermixed with the Illyrian and the Thra- 
cian tribes. The Illyrians were destroyed by the Daci, while 
the Scordisci were frequently their allies. 

The rest of the country as far as Segestica, 3 and the Danube, 
towards the north and east, is occupied by Pannonii, but they 
extend farther in an opposite direction. The city Segestica, 
belonging to the Pannonii, is situated at the confluence of 
several rivers, all of which are navigable. It is in a conve- 
nient situation for carrying on war against the Daci, for it 
lies at the foot of the Alps, which extend to the lapodes, 4 a 
mixed Keltic and Illyrian tribe. Thence also flow the rivers 
by which is conveyed to Segestica a great quantity of mer- 
chandise, and among the rest, commodities from Italy. The 
distance from Aquileia to Nauportus, 5 a settlement of the Tau- 
risci, across the mountain Ocra, 6 is 350, or, according to some 
writers, 500 stadia. Merchandise is transported to Nauportus 
in waggons. The Ocra is the lowest part of the Alps, which 
extend from Rhastica to the lapodes, where the mountains 
rise again, and are called Albii. From Tergeste, 7 a village of 
the Garni, 8 there is a pass across and through the Ocra to a 
marsh called Lugeum. 9 A river, the Corcoras, flows near 
Nauportus, and conveys the merchandise from that place. It 
discharges itself into the Save, and this latter river into the 

1 The text presents some difficulty ; another reading is Tsenii. Gos- 
sellin supposes the lake to be the Czirknitz-See near Mount Albius, now 
Alben or Planina. 

2 The Margus ? See chap. v. 12. 

3 At the confluence of the Kalpa and the Save, afterwards Siscia, now 
Sizsek. 

4 Occupied the coast of Morlacca from the Gulf of Quarnero to Zara. 

5 According to Pliny, the name of this place is derived from the fable 
of the ship Argo, "which was brought up the Danube and the Save, and 
thence carried on men's shoulders to the Adriatic. Now Porto Quieto. 

6 To the north of Trieste. 7 Trieste. 8 Carniola. 
9 The Czirknitz-See. 
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Drave ; the Drave again into the Noarus at Segestica. Here 
the Noams, having received the Colapis l as it descends in its 
full stream from the mountain Albius through the lapodes, 
enters the Danube among the Scordisci. The navigation on 
the rivers is in general towards the north. The journey from 
Tergeste to the Danube is about 1200 stadia. Near Segestica 
is Siscia, a strong-hold, and Sirmium, both situated on the 
road to Italy. 

3. The Breuci, Andizetii, Ditiones, Peirustas, Mazaai, Dai- 
sitiatas, whose chief was Baton, and other small obscure com- 
munities, which extend to Dalmatia, and almost to the Ardiasi 
to the south, are Pannonians. The whole mountainous tract 
from the recess of the Adriatic bay to the Ehizonic gulf, 2 and 
to the territory of the Ardiaei, intervening between the sea and 
Pannonia, forms the coast of Illyria. 

Here perhaps we ought to begin an uninterrupted account 
of these places, after a short repetition. 

In describing Italy we said, that the Istri were the first 
nation on the Ulyrian coast, contiguous to Italy and to the 
Garni, and that the present government had advanced the 
limits of Italy to Pola, 3 a city of Istria. These limits are dis- 
tant about 800 stadia from the recess of the bay. It is the 
same distance from the promontory in front of Pola to An- 
con, 4 keeping Henetica 5 on the right hand. The whole voyage 
along the coast of Istria is 1300 stadia. 

4. Next is the voyage along the coast of the lapodes, 1000 
stadia in extent. The lapodes are situated on Mount Albius, 
which is the termination of the Alps, and is of very great 
height. They reach in one direction to the Pannonii and the 
Danube, and in another to the Adriatic. They are a warlike 
people, but were completely subdued by Augustus. Their 
cities are Metulum, Arupinum, Monetium, Vendum. 6 The 
country is poor, and the inhabitants live chiefly upon spelt 
and millet. 7 Their armour is after the Keltic fashion. Their 
bodies are punctured, like those of the other Dlyrian and 
Thracian people. 

1 The Kuipa. 2 Gulf of Cataro. 

3 Now celebrated for the remains of a Roman amphitheatre. 

4 Ancona. 5 The Venetian territory. 

6 I am not acquainted with the sites of these places. 6. 

7 Zeia teal KB-vxPV- 

2 i 2 
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After the coast of the lapodes follows that of Liburnia, 
exceeding the former by 500 stadia. On this coast is Scar- 
don, 1 a Liburnian city, and a river,' 2 which is navigable for 
vessels of burden as far as the Dalmatse. 

5. Islands are scattered along the whole of the above-men- 
tioned coast ; among them are the Apsyrtides, where Medea 
is said to have killed her brother Apsyrtus, who was pursu- 
ing her. 

Near the lapodes is Cyrictica, 3 then the Liburnian islands, 
about forty in number ; other islands follow, of which the 
best known are Issa, Tragurium, founded by Isseans ; Pharos, 
formerly Paros, founded by Parians, the birth-place of De- 
metrius, the Pharian 5 then the coast of the Dalmatse and 
their naval arsenal, Salon. 4 This nation was for a long time 
at war with the Romans. They had fifty considerable settle- 
ments, some of which were in the rank of cities, as Salon, 
Priomon, Ninias, and the old and new Sinotium. Augustus 
burnt them down. There is also Andetrium, a strong fortress, 
and Dalmatium, a large city, of the same name as the nation. 
Scipio Nasica greatly reduced its size, and converted the plain 
into a pasture for sheep, on account of the disposition of the 
people to rob and pillage. 

It is a custom peculiar to the Dalmatai to make a partition 
of their lands every eighth year. They do not use money, 
which is a peculiarity also when compared with the habits of 
the other inhabitants of this coast ; but this is common among 
many other tribes of barbarians. 

The mountain Adrion divides Dalmatia into two parts, one 
of which is on the sea, the other forms the opposite side of 
the mountain. Then follow the river Naron, and the people 
in the neighbourhood, the Daorizi, Ardiasi, and Plerzei. 5 Near 
the former lies the island Black Corcyra, 6 on which is a city 
founded by the Cnidians. Near the Ardia^i is Pharos, for- 
merly called Paros, for it was founded by Parians. 

6. Later writers call the Ardiasi, Vardaei. 7 The Romans 
drove them into the interior from the sea-coast, which 

1 Scardona. 2 The Kerka. 

3 The modern names of these numerous islands must be matter of 
conjecture. Issa is Lissa. * Salona. 

5 Inhabitants, probably, of the peninsula Sabioncello. ' Curzola. 
i, ' Varalii, MSS. ; but manifestly wrong. 
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was infested by their piracies, and compelled them to 
cultivate the ground; but as the country was rugged and 
barren, and not adapted to husbandry, the nation was entirely 
ruined and nearly extinguished. The same happened to other 
neighbouring nations. People formerly very powerful are 
extinct, or were reduced to the lowest condition, as the Boii 
and Scordisci among the Galatae ; the Autariatas, Ardiasi, and 
Dardanii, among the Illyrians; and the Triballi among the 
Thracians. They first declined in consequence of disputes 
amongst themselves, but were finally prostrated by wars with 
the Macedonians and Romans. 

7. After the termination of the coast of the Ardiasi and 
Plerasi is the bay of the Rhizaei, a city Rhizon, 1 other small 
towns, and the river Drilon, 2 which may be navigated up its 
stream towards the east as far as Dardanica. This country 
is situated close to the Macedonian and Pasonian nations, to- 
wards the south, as also the Autariatas and the Dasaretii are 
in parts contiguous to one another [and to the Autariataa]. 3 
To the Dardaniatse belong the Galabrii, 4 in whose territory is 
an ancient city ; and the Thunatse, who approach on the east 
close to the Msedi, 5 a Thracian tribe. 

The Dardanii are entirely a savage people, so much so that 
they dig caves beneath dungheaps, in which they dwell j yet 
they are fond of music, and are much occupied in playing 
upon pipes and on stringed instruments. They inhabit the 
inland parts of the country, and we shall mention them again 
in another place. 

8. After the bay of Rhizon 6 is Lissus, 7 a city, Acrolissus, 8 
and Epidamnus, the present Dyrrhachium, 9 founded by Cor- 
cyraeans, and bearing the name of the peninsula on which it 

1 Risano in the Gulf of Cataro. 2 The river Drin. 

3 Kramer suggests the omission of these words, which render the pas- 
sage obscure. 

4 Galabrii. The name of this people is unknown. Probably it should 
be changed to Taulantii, an Illyrian tribe, or considered as a second name 
of the Taulantii, or that of a tribe belonging to them. The name Gala- 
brus, or Galaurus, king of the Taulantii, has come down to us, which 
gives some probability to the second conjecture. C. 

5 The Msedi occupied the mountains which separate Macedonia from 
Thrace, between the river Strymon and Mcunt Rhodope. <?. 

6 The Gulf of Cataro J Alesso 8 A fortified rock near. 
9 Durazzo 
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is situated. Then follow: the rivers Apsus 1 and the Aous, 2 on 
the banks of which is situated Apollonia, 3 a city governed by 
excellent laws. It was founded by Corinthians and Corcy- 
rseans, and is distant from the river 10, and from the sea 60, 
stadia. Hecatseus calls the Aous, Aias, and says that from 
the same place, or rather from the same sources about Lac- 
mus, 4 the Inaehus flows southward, to Argos, 5 and the Aias 
westward, into the Adriatic. 

In the territory of the Apolloniatae there is what is called a 
Nymphaeum. It is a rock which emits fire. Below it are 
springs flowing with hot water and asphaltus. The earth 
containing the asphaltus is probably in a state of combustion. 
The asphaltus is dug out of a neighbouring hill ; the parts 
excavated are replaced by fresh earth, which after a time are 
converted into asphaltus. This account is given by Posido- 
nius, who says also, that the ampelitis, an asphaltic earth found 
in the Pierian Seleucia, 6 is a remedy for the lice which infest 
the vine. If the vine is smeared with this earth mixed with 
oil, the insects are killed before they ascend from the root to 
the branches. This earth, but it required for use a larger 
quantity of oil, he says was found at Rhodes also, while he 
held there the office of Prytanes. 

Next to Apollonia is Bylliace (Bullis) and Oricum, 7 with 
its naval arsenal, Panormus, and the Ceraunian mountains, 
which form the commencement of the entrance of the Ionian 
and Adriatic Gulfs. 

9. The mouth is common to both ; but this difference is to 
be observed, that the name Ionian 8 is applied to the first part 
of the gulf only, and Adriatic to the interior sea up to the far- 
thest end, but the name Adriatic is now applied to the whole 

1 Ergent, or Beratino. 3 Lao, or Vousoutza. 

3 Polina. Thucydides calls Apollonia a colony of the Corinthians, and 
not of the Corinthians and Corcyrasans. He states it, however, (b. i. c, 
24,) to have been the practice for colonies which in their turn founded 
other colonies, to unite with them, on these occasions, citizens of the 
mother city. 

* One of the peaks of Pindus. 5 Amphilochian Argos, now Filochia. G. 

6 On the boundary of Cilicia and Syria. 

7 Appear to have been situated on the Gulf of Valona. G. 

8 The name, Ionian Gulf, appears to have extended from the Acro- 
ceraunian mountains to the southern part of Dalmatia, near Lissus, no\J 
Alessio, to the bottom of the Gulf of Drin. G. 
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sea. According to Theopompus, the name Ionian was de- 
rived from a chief (lonius) of that country, a native of Issa ; 
and the name Adriatic from a river, Adrias. 1 

From the Liburni to the Ceraunian mountains is a distance 
of a little more than 2000 stadia. But Theopompus says, 
that it is six days' sail from the farthest recess of the bay, 
but a journey of thirty days by land along the length of Illy- 
ria. This appears to me an exaggeration, but he makes many 
incredible statements. Among other instances, he pretends 
that there is a subterraneous passage between the Adriatic 
and the JEgean Seas, grounding his opinion on the discovery 
of Chian and Thasian pottery in the river Naron. 2 The two 
seas, he says, may be seen from some pretended mountain. 
He describes the Liburnian islands as occupying a position so 
extensive as to form a circle of 500 stadia. According to 
him, the Danube discharges itself by one of its mouths into the 
Adriatic. 3 Similar mistakes are to be found in Eratosthenes, 
which Polybius, when speaking of him and other writers, de- 
scribes as having their origin in vulgar error. 4 

10. On the coast of Illyria, along its whole extent, and in 
the neighbouring islands, there are numerous excellent har- 
bours, contrary to what occurs on the opposite Italian coast, 
where there are none. As in Italy, however, the climate is 
warm, and the soil productive of fruits ; olives also and vines 
grow readily, except in some few excessively rugged places. 
Although Illyria possesses these advantages, it was formerly 
neglected, through ignorance, perhaps, of its fertility ; but it 
was principally avoided on account of the savage manners of 
the inhabitants, and their piratical habits. 

The region situated above the sea-coast is mountainous, 
cold, and at times covered with snow. The northern part is 
still colder, so that vines are rarely to be met with either in 
the hills or in the plains lower down. These mountain-plains 
are in the possession of the Pannonians, and extend towards 
the south as far as the Dalmatians and Ardiasi. They ter- 
minate towards the north at the Ister, and approach towards 

1 The word ASpiag is translated Adriatic. In the version of the New 
Testament it is translated Adria. Acts xxvii. 27. The Tartaro. 

2 Narenta. 

3 A common opinion among ancient geographers. See b. i. c. ii. $ 39. 

\aodoyfj.a.riica, 
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the east close to the Scordisci, who live near the Macedonian 
and Thracian mountains. 

11. The Autariatae were the most populous and the bravest 
tribe of the Ulyrians. Formerly, there were continual dis- 
putes between them and the Ardisei respecting the salt which 
was spontaneously formed on the confines of their respective 
territories, in the spring season, from water which flows 
through a valley. The salt concreted five days after the 
water was drawn and deposited in reservoirs. The right of 
collecting salt was, by agreement, to be exercised alternately 
by each party, but the compact was broken and war was the 
consequence. After the Autariatae had subdued the Triballi, 
a people whose territory extended a journey of fifteen days, 
from the Agrianse to the Danube, they became masters of the 
Thracians and Ulyrians. The Autariatse were first conquered 
by the Scordisci, and afterwards by the Romans, who over- 
powered the Scordisci, for a long time a powerful nation. 

12. This people inhabited the country on the banks of the 
Danube, and were divided into two tribes, the Great and the 
Little Scordisci. 1 The former occupied the space between two 
rivers, which empty themselves into the Danube, the Noarus, 2 
which runs beside Segestica, and the Margus, or, as some 
call it, Bargus. The Little Scordisci lived beyond this river 
close to the Triballi and Mysi. 3 The Scordisci possessed some 
of the islands also. They increased so much in strength and 
numbers as to advance even to the Illyrian, Pasonian, and 
Thracian confines. Most of the islands on the Danube fell 
into their hands, and they possessed the cities Heorta and 
Capedunum. 4 

Next to the territory of the Scordisci, lying along the banks 
of the Danube, is the country of the Triballi and Mysi, whom 
we have before mentioned ; we have also spoken of the 

1 The Agrianse occupied the neighbourhood of Mount Pangseus on the 
confines of Thrace and Macedonia. The Triballi, at the time alluded to 
by Strabo, possessed nearly the whole of the country included between 
the Adriatic and the Euxine. The Scordisci, who were at first confined 
to the territory situated between the Drave and the Save, in their turn 
took possession of all this country. It is not possible, in consequence of 
the continual wars which existed amongst these people, to determine with 
exactness the places which they successively occupied. G. 

* Probably the Save. G. 3 Maedi. 

* Cities not identified. 
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marshes l of the Lesser Scythia on this side the Danube. This 
nation, and the Crobyzi, and the nation called Troglodytag, 
live above the districts in which are situated CallatiSj-Tornis, 
and Ister. 2 Next are the people about the Mount Hssmus, 
and those who live at its foot, extending as far as the Pontus, 
Coralli, and Bessi, and some tribes of Masdi and of Danthe- 
letse. All these nations are very much addicted to robbery. 
The Bessi possess far the greatest part of Mount Hsemus, 
and are called Robbers from their mode of life as free-booters. 
Some of them live in huts and lead a life of hardship. They 
extend close to Rhodope, the Pseones, and . to the Illyrian na- 
tions ; to the Autariatae also, and the Dardanians. Between 
these and the Ardiaai are the Dasaretii, Hybrianes, and other 
obscure nations, whose numbers the Scordisci were continually 
reducing, until they had made the country a desert, full of 
impassable forests, which extended several days' journey. 



CHAPTER VI. 

1. OP the country situated between the Danube and the 
mountains on each side of Pseonia, there remains to be de- 
scribed the Pontic coast, which reaches from the Sacred 
mouth of the Danube to the mountainous district about Hse- 
mus, and to the mouth of the Pontus at Byzantium. As in 
describing the Illyrian coast we had proceeded as far as the 
Ceraunian mountains, which, although they stretch beyond 
the mountainous district of Illyria, yet constitute a sort of 
proper boundary, we determined by means of these mountains 
the limits of the nations in the inland parts, considering, that 
such separating lines would be better marks both for our pre- 
sent and future use ; so here also the coast, although it may 
fall beyond the mountainous line, will still end at a proper 
kind of limit, the mouth of the Pontus, which will be useful 
both for our present and our future descriptions. 

If we set out from the Sacred mouth of the Danube, having 
on the right hand the continuous line of coast, we find at the 

1 The Dobrudscha. 

2 Mangalia, Tomesvar, the place of Ovid's exile, Kara-Herman. 
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distance of 500 stadia, Ister, 1 a small town founded by Mile- 
sians ; then Tomis, 2 another small town, at the distance of 
250 stadia ; then Callatis, 3 a city, a colony of the Heracleotse, 
at 280 stadia; then, at 1300 stadia, Apollonia, 4 a colony of 
Milesians, having the greater part of the buildings upon a 
small island, where is a temple of Apollo, whence Marcus 
Lucullus took the Colossus of Apollo, the work of Calamides, 
and dedicated it as a sacred offering in the Capitol. In the 
intermediate distance between Callatis and Apollonia, is Bi- 
zone, a great part of which was swallowed up by an earth- 
quake ; Cruni ; 5 Odessus, 6 a colony of Milesians ; and Naulo- 
chus, a small town of the Mesembriani. Next follows the 
mountain Hsemus, 7 extending to the sea in this quarter ; then 
Mesembria, 8 a colony of the Megarenses, formerly called Me- 
nabria, or city of Mena, Menas being the name of the founder, 
and bria, 9 signifying in the Thracian tongue, city. Thus the 
city of Selys is called Selybria, and ^SEnus once had the name 
of Poltyobria. Then follows Anchiale, 10 a small town of the 
Apolloniata?, and Apollonia itself. 

On this coast is the promontory Tirizis, a place naturally 
strong, which Lysimachus formerly used as a treasury. Again, 
from Apollonia to the Cyaneee are about 1500 stadia. In this 
interval are Thynias, a tract belonging to the Apolloniatae, 
Phinopolis, and Andriace, 11 which are contiguous to Salmy- 
dessus. This coast is without inhabitants and rocky, without 
harbours, stretching far towards the north, and extending as 
far as the Cyaneaa, about 700 stadia. Those who are wrecked 
on this coast are plundered by the Asti, a Thracian tribe 
who live above it. 

The Cyanese 12 are two small islands at the mouth of the 
Pontus, one lying near Europe, the other near Asia, and are 
separated by a channel of about 20 stadia. This is the mea- 

1 Istropolis or Kara-Herman. 2 Tomesvar. 3 Mangalia. 

4 Sizepoli. 5 Baltchik, near Kavarna. 6 Varna. 

7 Cape Emineh in the English charts Emona, but there is no fixed 
system of spelling for names of places in this part of the world. Emineh 
is probably a corruption of Hffimus. 8 Missemvria. 

9 Or Meneburgh, we should say. The Thracian was a language cog- 
nate with that of the Getee ; see Strabo, book vii. chap. iii. 10 ; and 
the Getae were Gothic. We have the Liber Aureus in the Moeso Gothic 
language still. I0 Ahiolou. u Places no longer known. G. 

12 In the English charts Kyanees. They do not correspond to the de- 
scription here given. The well-known poetical name is Symplegades. 
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sure of the distance between the temple of the Byzantines 
and the temple of the Chalcedonians, where is the narrowest 
part of the mouth of the Euxine Sea. For proceeding on- 
wards 10 stadia there is a promontory, which reduces the 
strait to 5 stadia; the strait afterwards opens to a greater 
width, and begins to form the Propontis. 

2. From the promontory, then, that reduces the strait to 
5 stadia, to the Port under the Fig-tree, as it is called, are 35 
stadia ; thence to the Horn of the Byzantines, 5 stadia. This 
Horn, close to the walls of Byzantium, is a bay, extending 
westwards 60 stadia, and resembling a stag's horn, for it is 
divided into a great many bays, like so many branches. The 
Pelamides 1 resort to these bays, and are easily taken, on account 
of their great number, and the force of the current, which 
drives them together in a body ; and also on account of the 
narrowness of the bays, which is such that they are caught 
even by the hand. These fish are bred in the marshes of the 
Masotis. When they have attained a little size and strength, 
they rush through the mouth in shoals, and are carried along 
the Asiatic coast as far as Trapezus and Pharnacia. It is 
here that the fishery begins, but it is not carried on to any 
considerable extent, because the fish are not of a proper size at 
this place. When they get as far as Sinope, they are in better 
season for the fishery, and for the purpose of salting. But 
when they have reached and passed the Cyanese, a white rock 
projects from the Chalcedonian shore, which alarms the fish, 
so that they immediately turn away to the opposite coast. 
There they are caught by the stream, and the nature of the 
places being such as to divert the current of the sea in that 
part towards Byzantium, and the Horn near it, the fish are 
impelled thither in a body, and afford to the Byzantines, and 
to the Roman people, a large revenue. The Chalcedonians, 
however, although situated near, and on the opposite side, 
have no share of this supply, because the Pelamides do not 
approach their harbours. 

After the foundation of Chalcedon, Apollo is said to have 

1 In Italian, Pelamide, or Palamide, well known in the Mediterranean. 
It is not to be compared in size to the Thunny, but is much larger than 
the Mackerel, of a dark blue and streaked. Like the Thunny, it is 
migratory. Aristotle erroneously conjectures the Pelamide to be the 
young of the Thunny. 
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enjoined the founders of Byzantium, in answer to their in- 
quiries, to build their city opposite to the Blind, applying this 
name to the Chalcedonians, who, although they were the first 
persons to arrive in these parts, had omitted to take possession 
of the opposite side, which afforded such great resources of 
wealth, and chose the barren coast. 

We have continued our description to Byzantium, because 
this celebrated city, 1 by its proximity to the mouth of the 
Euxine Sea, forms a better-known and more remarkable 
termination of an account of the coast from the Danube than 
any other. 

Above Byzantium is the nation of the Asti, in whose terri- 
tory is the city Calybe, which Philip the son of Amyntas 
made a settlement for criminals. 



CHAPTER VII. 

1. THESE are the nations, bounded by the Danube and by the 
Ulyrian and Thracian mountains, which are worthy of record. 
They occupy the whole coast of the Adriatic Sea, beginning 
from the recess of the gulf, and the left side, as it is called, 
of the Euxine Sea, from the river Danube to Byzantium. 

The southern parts of the above-mentioned mountainous- 
tract, and the countries which follow, lying below it, remain 
to be described. Among these are Greece, and the contiguous 
barbarous country extending to the mountains. 

Hecataaus of Miletus says of the Peloponnesus, that, before 
the time of the Greeks, it was inhabited by barbarians. Per- 
haps even the whole of Greece was, anciently, a settlement of 
barbarians, if we judge from former accounts. For Pelops 
brought colonists from Phrygia into the Peloponnesus, which 

1 The ancient Byzantium, there are grounds for believing, was marked 
by the present walls of the Seraglio. The enlarged city was founded by 
the emperor Constantine, A. D. 328, who gave it his name, and made it the 
rival of Rome itself. It was taken from the Greeks in 1204, by the Ve- 
netians under Dandolo ; retaken by the Greeks in 1261 under the em- 
peror Michael Palseologus, and conquered by the Turks in 1453. The 
crescent found on some of the ancient Byzantine coins was adopted as a 
symbol by the Turks. 
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took his name ; Danaus l brought colonists from Egypt ; Dry- 
opes, Caucones, Pelasgi, Leleges, and other barbarous nations, 
partitioned among themselves the country on this side of the 
isthmus. 2 The case was the same on the other side of the 
isthmus ; for Thracians, under their leader Eumolpus, 3 took 
possession of Attica ; Tereus of Daulis in Phocasa ; the Phoe- 
nicians, with their leader Cadmus, 4 occupied the Cadmeian 
district ; Aones, and Temmices, and Hyantes, Boeotia. Pin- 
dar says, " there was a time when the Boeotian people were 
called Syes." 5 Some names show their barbarous origin, as 
Cecrops, Codrus, CEclus, Cothus, Drymas, and Crinacus. 6 
Thracians, Illyrians, and Epirotas are settled even at present 
on the sides of Greece. Formerly the territory they possessed 
was more extensive, although even now the barbarians possess 
a large part of the country, which, without dispute, is Greece. 
Macedonia is occupied by Thracians, as well as some parts of 
Thessaly ; the country above Acarnania and JEtolia, by Thes- 
proti, Cassopasi, Amphilochi, Molotti, and Athamanes, Epi- 
rotic tribes. 

2. We have already spoken of the Pelasgi. 7 Some writers 
conjecture that the Leleges and Carians are the same people^ 
others, that they were only joint settlers, and comrades in 
war, because there are said to be some settlements called Set- 
tlements of the Leleges in the Milesian territory, and in many 
parts of Caria there are burial-places of the Leleges, and de- 
serted fortresses, called Lelegia. 

The whole country called Ionia was formerly inhabited by 
Carians and Leleges ; these were expelled by the lonians, 
who themselves took possession of the country. In still ear- 

1 B. c. 1570. He was king of Argos. 

2 The Peloponnesus, -which before the arrival of Pelops was called Apia. 

3 Eumolpus took possession of Eleusis B. c. 1400. He is said to have 
there instituted the mysteries of Ceres. 

4 Cadmus, son of Agenor, king of Tyre, arrived in Boaotia B. c. 1550. 
The citadel of Thebes was named after him. 

5 Sues, "Evas, swine, in allusion to their ignorance. 

6 There were two kings of Athens named Cecrops. The first of this 
name, first king of Attica and Boeotia, came from Egypt. Cecrops II. 
was the 7th, and Codrus the 17th and last king of Attica. Strabo in- 
forms us, b. x. c. i. 3, that CEclus and Cothus were brothers of Ellops, 
who founded Ellopia in Eubcea, and gave the name to the whole island. 

7 B. v. c. ii. 4. 
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Her times, the captors of Troy 1 had driven out the Leleges from 
the places about Ida near the rivers Pedasus and Satnioeis. 

The fact of the association of these people with the Carians 
may be regarded as a proof of their being barbarians, and 
Aristotle, in his Politics, shows that they were a wandering 
nation, sometimes in company with the Carians, sometimes 
alone, and that from ancient times ; for, in speaking of the 
polity of the Acarnanians, he says that the Curetes occupied 
a part of the country, and the Leleges (and after them the 
Telebose) the western side. On the subject of the JEtolian 
polity, he calls the present Locri, Leleges, and observes that 
they occupy Bceotia. He repeats the same remark on the 
subject of the polity of the Opuntians and Megareans. In 
speaking of the polity of the Leucadians, he mentions an ab- 
original by name, Leleges, and a grandson by his daughter 
of the name of Teleboas, and besides two and twenty of his 
sons of the name of Teleboas, some of whom inhabited Lucas. 
But we should chiefly rely upon Hesiod, who thus speaks 
of them : 

" For Locrus was the leader of the nation of the Leleges, whom Jupiter, 
the son of Saturn, in his infinite wisdom, once gave as subjects to Deu- 
calion, a people gathered from among the nations of the earth." 

For it seems to me to be obscurely intimated by the etymology 
of the name, Leleges, that they were a mixed people anciently 
collected together, which had become extinct. And this 
may be said of the Caucones, who exist no where at present, 
yet were formerly settled in several places. 

3. Although Greece was formerly composed of small na- 
tions, many in number, and obscure ; nevertheless their val- 
our, and their separate government by kings, prevented any 
difficulty in denning their boundaries. As the greatest part 
of the country, however, is at present uninhabited, and the 
settlements, especially the cities, have been destroyed, it would 
be of no service, even if it were possible, to ascertain the 
names of cities and regions occupied by obscure and extinct 
people. This destruction, which began a long time since, still 
continues in many parts in consequence of rebellion. It has 
been checked by the Romans, who accepted the supreme au- 
thority from the inhabitants and lodged soldiers in their houses* 

1 The capture of Troy by Hercules. See Grote i. 388. 
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Polybius says that Paulus [Emilius], after the defeat of the 
Macedonians 1 and their king Perseus, destroyed 70 cities of 
the Epirotas (most of which belonged to the Molotti) and re- 
duced to slavery 150,000 of the inhabitants. Still, however, 
I shall endeavour, as far as it is compatible with the design 
of this work, to describe, as far as I am able, these places in 
detail, beginning from the sea-coast near the Ionian Gulf, 
where the navigation out of the Adriatic terminates. 

4. The first parts of this coast are those about Epidamnus 
and Apollonia. From Apollonia to Macedonia is the Egna- 
tian Way ; its direction is towards the east, and the distance 
is measured by pillars at every mile, as far as Cypselus 2 and 
the river Hebrus. 3 The whole distance is 535 miles. But 
reckoning, as the generality of persons reckon, a mile at eight 
stadia, there may be 4280 stadia. And according to Polybius, 
who adds two plethra, that is, the third of a stadium, to 
every eight stadia, we must add 178 stadia more, a third part 
of the number of miles. 4 A traveller from Apollonia, 5 and a 
traveller from Epidamnus, 6 on the same road, meet midway 
between the two cities. The whole is called the Egnatian 
Way. The first part of it is called the road to Candavia, 
which is an Illyrian mountain. It passes through Lychnidus, 7 
a city, and Pylon, a place which separates Ulyria from Mace- 
donia. Thence its direction is beside Barnus through Hera- 
cleia, the Lyncestas, and the Eordi, to Edessa 8 and Pella, 9 as 
far as Thessalonica. 10 Polybius says, that this is a distance of 
267 miles. In travelling this road from the neighbourhood 
of Epidamnus and Apollonia, on the right hand are the Epi- 
rotic nations situated on the coast of the Sicilian Sea, and 
extending as far as the Gulf of Ambracia; 11 on the left are 
the Illyrian mountains, which we have before described, and 
the- nations that live near them, extending as far as Mace- 
donia and the Pseones. 

1 B. c. 168. 2 Ipsala. 3 Maritza. 

4 D'Anville (Mesures Itineraires) conjectures the difference between 
Polybius and Strabo to arise from the Greek foot being less than the 
Roman foot in the ratio of 24 to 25 ; or 24 Roman stadia = 25 Greek 
stadia containing the same number of feet. 

3 Polina. 6 Durazzo. 7 Lago d' Ochrida. 8 Vodina. 

9 The ruins of Pella are at a little distance on the east of the lake 
Tenidscheh. 

10 Saloniki. u Gulf of Arta. 
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From the Gulf of Auibracia the places next in order, in- 
clining to the east, and extending opposite to Peloponnesus, 
belong to Greece ; they terminate at the -ZEgean Sea, leaving 
the whole of Peloponnesus on the right hand. 

The country, from the commencement of the Macedonian 
and Pseonian mountains, as far as the river Strymon, 1 is in- 
habited by Macedonians, and Pseones, and some of the Thra- 
cian mountain tribes. But all the country on the other side 
the Strymon, as far as the mouth of the Euxine Sea, and 
Mount Hsemus, 2 belong to the Thracians, except the coast, 
which is occupied by Greeks, some of whom are settled on 
the Propontis, 3 others on the Hellespont and on the Gulf 
Melas, 4 and others on the JEgean Sea. 

The JEgean Sea waters two sides of Greece ; first, the 
eastern side, extending from the promontory Sunium 5 to the 
north as far as the Thermsean Gulf, and Thessalonica, a Mace- 
donian city, which has, at present, the largest population in 
these parts. Then the southern side, which is a part of 
Macedonia, extending from Thessalonica to the Strymon. 
Some writers assign the coast from the Strymon as far as 
Nestus 6 to Macedonia. For Philip showed the greatest solici- 
tude to obtain, and at length appropriated it to himself. He 
raised a very large revenue from the mines, and from other 
sources which the richness of the country afforded. 

From Sunium to the Peloponnesus are the Myrtoan, the 
Cretan, and the Libyan Seas, together with the Gulfs, as far 
as the Sicilian Sea, which consist of the Gulfs of Ambracia, 
of Corinth, and of Crissa. 

5. Theopompus says, that there are fourteen Epirotic na- 
tions. Of these, the most celebrated are the Chaones and 
Molotti, because the whole of Epirus was at one time sub- 
ject, first to Chaones, afterwards to Molotti. Their power 
was greatly strengthened by the family of their kings being 
descended from the JEacidaa, and because the ancient and 
famous oracle of Dodona 7 was in their country. Chaones, 
Thesproti, and next after these Cassopaei, (who are Thes- 

1 lemboli. 

2 Balkan applies to the whole mountainous range of Hasmus; Emineh 
to the part bordering on the Black Sea. 

3 Sea of Marmora. * Gulf of Saros. 5 Cape Colonna. 
6 Karasu, or Mesta. 7 The site of Dodona is unknown. 
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proti,) occupy the coast, a fertile tract reaching from the 
Ceraunian mountains to the Ambracian Gulf. 

The voyage commencing from the Chaones eastward towards 
the Gulfs of Ambracia and Corinth, and having the Ausonian 
Sea on the right, and Epirus on the left, comprises 1300 stadia 
to the mouth of the Ambracian Gulf. In this interval is Pa- 
normus, 1 a large port in the middle of the Ceraunian moun- 
tains. Next to this is Onchesmus, 2 another harbour, opposite 
to which are the western extremities of Corcyra, 3 and then 
again another port, Cassiope, 4 (Cassope ?). whence to Brundu- 
sium 5 are 1700 stadia. It is the same distance to Tarentum 
from another promontory more to the south than Cassiope, 
which is called Phalacrum. Next after Onchesmus are Po- 
sidium, and Buthrotum, 6 (which is situated upon the mouth 
of the lake Pelodes, in a spot of a peninsula form, and has a 
Roman colony,) and the Sybota. The Sybota 7 are small 
islands at a little distance from Epirus, lying near Leucimme, 8 
the eastern promontory of Corcyra. There are also other 
small islands, not worthy of notice, which are met with along 
the coast. 

Next is the promontory Chimerium, and a harbour called 
Glycys-Limen, [or Sweet Harbour,] where the river Acheron, 
which receives several other rivers, empties itself and renders 
fresh the water of the gulf. The Thyamus 9 flows near it. 
Above this gulf is situated Cichyrus, formerly Ephyra, a city 
of the Thesproti, and above the gulf at Buthrotum, Phoenice. 10 
Near Cichyrus is Buchetium, a small city of the Cassopaei, 
situated at a little distance from the sea ; Elatria, Pandosia, 
and BatisB are in the inland parts. Their territory extends 
as far as the gulf. Next after the harbour Glycys-Limen are 
two others, Comarus, 11 the nearest and smallest, forming an 
isthmus of 60 stadia, near the Ambracian Gulf and Nicopolis, 12 
founded by Augustus Caesar j the other, the more distant and 
larger, and better harbour, is near the mouth of the gulf, and 
distant from Nicopolis about 12 stadia. 

6. Then follows the entrance of the Ambracian Gulf, 

1 Panormo, 2 Santi Quaranta. 3 Corfu. 4 Cassiopo. 

* Brindisi. 6 Butrinto. T Syvota. * C. Bianco. 

9 The Thyamus, or Thyamis, is now called Glycys, and the Acheron, 
Calamas. I0 Sopoto. " Porto Fanari. 

12 The ruins of Nicopolis are to the north of Prevesa. 
VOL, i. 2 K 
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which is a little more than four stadia in width. The circuit 
of the gulf is 400 stadia, and the whole has good harbours. 
On sailing into it, on the right hand are the Acarnanes, who 
are Greeks ; and here near the entrance of the gulf is a tem- 
ple of Apollo Actius, situated on an eminence ; in the plain 
below is a sacred grove, and a naval station. Here Augustus 
Cassar l dedicated as offerings one-tenth of the vessels taken in 
war, from vessels of one bank to vessels of ten banks of oars. 
The vessels, and the buildings destined for their reception, 
were destroyed, it is said, by fire. 

On the left hand are Nicopolis, 2 and the Cassopaei, a tribe 
of the Epirotae, extending as far as the recess of the gulf at 
Ambracia. Ambracia 3 is situated a little above the recess of 
the bay, and was founded by Gorgus, (Torgus, Tolgus,) the 
son of Cypselus. The river Arathus flows beside it, which 
may be navigated up the stream to the city, a distance of a 
few stadia. It rises in Mount Tymphe, and the Paroraea. 
This city was formerly in a very flourishing condition, and 
hence the gulf received its name from the city. Pyrrhus, 
however, embellished it more than any other person, and made 
it a royal residence. In later times, 4 the Macedonians and 
Romans harassed this and other cities by continual wars, 
caused by the refractory disposition of the inhabitants, so 
that Augustus, at length perceiving that these cities were 
entirely deserted, collected their remaining inhabitants into 
one city, which he called Nicopolis, situated upon the gulf. 
He called it after the victory which he obtained in front of 

1 Ceesar Augustus (then Cjesar Octavianus) obtained the celebrated 
victory of Actium over Marcus Antonius, B. c. 31. The latter, after his 
defeat, fled into Egypt with Cleopatra. The battle would appear to have 
taken place at the entrance into the Gulf of Arta, and therefore probably 
off La Punta, opposite Prevesa, and not off the modern town of Azio. 

2 In the Austrian map a ground-plan of the ruins of Nicopolis are 
given, at about one mile to the north of Prevesa. 

3 The Gulf of Ambracia, and the rivers which flow into it, are much 
distorted in D'Anville. According to more modern maps, the Arathus is 
the most western of the streams which flow into the gulf, and the ancient 
city was situated at about 15 miles from the mouth. The Loru (the Ara- 
ihus) ; the Mauro Potamo or Glykys (the Acheron) ; the Zagura (the 
Selleis ?) which falls into it ; and the Tercino, which falls into the K.a- 
lamas, (the Thyamis or Thyamus,) all rise in the mountain ridge Olyt- 
kiza, about 10 miles to the west of lanina. 

* Livy xxxviii. c. 3. 
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the gulf, over Antony, and Cleopatra, the queen of Egypt, 
who was present in the engagement. 

Nicopolis is well peopled, and is improving every day. It 
lias a large territory, and is adorned with the spoils of war. 
In the suburbs is a sacred enclosure ; part of it is a grove, 
containing a gymnasium and a stadium, intended for the cele- 
bration of quinquennial games ; the other part, on a rising 
ground overhanging the grove, is sacred to Apollo. The 
Olympian game, called the Actia, 1 is instituted there in honour 
of Apollo Actius. It is under the superintendence of the 
Lacedaemonians. The other surrounding settlements are de- 
pendent on Nicopolis. The Actian games 1 were formerly 
celebrated in honour of the god by the neighbouring people ; 
it was a contest in which the victor was crowned ; but Caesar 
has conferred on it greater honours. 

7. After Ambracia follows the Amphilochian Argos, founded 
by Alcmajon and his sons. According to Ephorus, Alcmaaon, 
after the expedition of the Epigoni 2 against Thebes, upon the 
solicitation of Diomed, accompanied him in his invasion of 
.^Etolia, and obtained joint possession of this country and of 
Acarnania. When Agamemnon invited them to come to the 
siege of Troy, Diomed went, but Alcmseon remained in 
Acarnania, founded Argos, and gave it the name Amphilo- 
chian, after his brother Amphilochus. On the same authority 
the river Inachus, which flows through the country and emp- 
ties itself into the bay, received its name from the river in 
the Argive territory. Thucydides, however, says that Am- 
philochus himself, upon his return from Troy, dissatisfied with 
the state of things at Argos, passed over into Acarnania, and 
having succeeded to the dynasty of his brother, founded the 
city which is called after his name. 

8. The Amphilochians are Epirotze, as also are those nations 
who inhabit a rugged country situated above and close to the 
Illyrian mountains, the Molotti, Athamanes, ^Ethices, Tym- 
phsei, Orestse Parorsei, and Atintanes, some of whom approach 
nearer to Macedonia, others to the Ionian Gulf. It is said 
that Orestes possessed the territory Orestias at the time of 
his flight, after the murder of his mother, and left the country 

1 Virg. Mn. iii. 280. 

2 Descendants of the seven chiefs who fought and perished before 
Thebes. 

2*2 
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bearing his name, where also he had built a city called Orestic 
Argos. With these people are intermixed Illyrian nations, 
some of whom are situated on the southern part of the moun- 
tainous district, and others above the Ionian Gulf. For above 
Epidamnus and Apollonia, as far as the Ceraunian mountains, 
live the Bulliones, Taulantii, Parthini, and Brygi. 1 

Somewhere near are the silver mines of Damastium. Here 
the Perisadyes had established their sway, and Enchelii, who 
are also called Sesarethii. Then come the Lyncestse, the ter- 
ritory Deuribpus, Pelagonia-Tripolitis, the Eordi, Elimia, 
and Eratyra. Formerly each of these nations was under its 
own prince. The chiefs of the Enchelii were descendants of 
Cadmus and Harmonia, and scenes of the fables respecting 
these persons are shown in the territory. This nation, there- 
fore, was not governed by native princes. The Lyncestaa 
were under Arrhabseus, who was of the race of the Bacchi- 
adse. \Irra was his daughter, and his grand-daughter was 
Eurydice, the mother of Philip Amyntas. 

The Molotti also were Epirotae, and were subjects of Pyr- 
rhus Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles, and of his descendants, 
who were Thessalians. The rest were governed by native 
princes. Some tribes were continually endeavouring to ob- 
tain the mastery over the others, but all were finally subdued 
by the Macedonians, except a few situated above the Ionian 
Gulf. They gave the name of Upper Macedonia to the 
country about Lyncestis, Pelagonia, Orestias, and Elimia. 
Later writers called it Macedonia the Free, and some extend 
the name of Macedonia to all the country as far as Corcyra, 
at the same time assigning as their reasons, the mode of cut- 
ting their hair, their language, the use of the chlamys, and 
similar things in which they resemble the Macedonians ; some 
of them, however, speak two languages. On the dissolution 
of the Macedonian empire, they fell under the power of the 
Romans. 

The Egnatian Way, from Epidamnus and Apollonia, passes 
through the territory of these people. Near the road to Can- 
davia are the lakes about Lychnidus, which furnish large 
supplies of fish for salting, and rivers, some of which empty 

1 These nations are mentioned by other authors ; they were probably 
separated by the numerous mountain ridges to the west of Piudus. Sea 
below, 9. But compare D Anville and the Austrian military map. 
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themselves into the Ionian Gulf. Some flow towards the 
south, as the Inachus, the Arathus, (Ratoiis,) the Achelous, 
and the Evenus, formerly called Lycormas. The Katous dis- 
charges its waters into the Ambracian Gulf, the Inachus into 
the Achelous, the Achelous itself into the sea, as also the 
Evenus ; the former traverses Acarnania, the latter ^tolia. 
The Erigon, after having received many streams which flow 
from the Blyrian mountains, and through the territories of 
Lyncestae, Brygi, Deuriopes, and Pelagonians, empties itself 
into the Axius. 

9. There were formerly cities among these nations. The 
district Pelagonia- Tripoli tis contained (as the name signifies) 
three cities, of which Azorus was one. All the cities of the 
Deuriopes were situated on the banks of the Erigon ; among 
which were Bryanium, Alalcomense, 1 and Stymbara. 2 Cydriae 
belonged to the Brygi, and JEginium on the confines of JEthi- 
cia, and Tricca, to the Tymphaei. Near Macedonia and Thes- 
salia, about the mountains Poeus and Pindus, are the JEthices, 
and the sources of the Peneus, which are a subject of dispute 
between the Tymphaei and the Thessalians, who are situated 
below Pindus. 

On the banks of the river Ion is Oxynia, a city distant from 
Azorus in the Tripolitis 120 stadia. Near Oxynia are Alal- 
comenas, JEginium, Europus, and the confluence of the Ion 
with the Peneus. 

At that time then, as I said before, the whole of Epirus 
and Illyria were well peopled, although the country is rugged 
and full of mountains, such as Tomarus, and Polyanus, and 
many others. At present the greater part is uninhabited, and 
the inhabited parts are left in the state of villages, or in ruins. 
Even the oracle at Dodona has almost been deserted, like the 
rest. 

10. This oracle, according to Ephorus, was established by 
Pelasgi, who are said to be the most ancient people that were 
sovereigns in Greece. Thus the poet speaks, 

" O great Pelasgic Dodonsean Jove ;" 3 
and Hesiod, 
" He went to Dodona, the dwelling of the Pelasgi, and to the beech tree." 

1 Alcomenae. * Styberra, Pofyb. ; Stubera, Liv. ; Stobera, Suid. 
3 Iliad, book xvi. 233. 
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I have spoken of the Pelasgi in the account of Tyr 
rhenia. 

With respect to Dodona, Homer clearly intimates that the 
people who lived ahout the temple were barbarians, from their 
mode of life, describing them as persons who do not wash 
their feet, and who sleep on the ground. Whether we should 
read Helli, with Pindar, or Selli, as it is conjectured the word 
existed in Homer, the ambiguity of the writing does not 
permit us to affirm confidently. Philochorus says, that the 
country about Dodona was called, like Eubrea, Hellopia ; for 
these are the words of Hesiod, 

" There is a country Hellopia, rich in corn-fields and pastures ; at its 
extremity is built Dodona." 

It is supposed, says Apollodorus, that it had this name from 
the " hele," or marshes about the temple. He is of opinion 
that the poet did not call the people about the temple Helli, 
but Selli, adding, that Homer mentions a certain river (near^ 
of the name of Selleis. He specifies the name in this line, 

" At a distance far from Ephyra, from the river Selleis." 

[Demetrius of Skepsis contends that] Ephyra of Thesprotia 
is not here meant, but Ephyra of Elis. For the river Sellei? 
is in Elis, and there is no river of this name either in Thes 
protia or among the Molotti. The fable of the oak and thf 
doves, and other similar things, like the stories connected with 
Delphi, although they are subjects more adapted to engage 
the attention of a poet, yet are appropriate to the description 
of the country with which we are now occupied. 

Dodona was formerly subject to the Thesproti, as was the 
mountain Tomarus, or Tmarus, (both names are in use,) be 
low which the temple is situated. The tragic writers and 
Pindar give the epithet of Thesprotis to Dodona. It was said 
to be subject, in later times, to the Molotti. Those called by 
the poet Jove's interpreters, 1 and described by him as men 
with unwashen feet, who slept on the ground, were, it is said 
called Tomuri 2 from Mount Tomarus, and the passage in the 
Odyssey containing the advice of Amphinomus to the suitor? 

1 viroQrjrat. 
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not to attack Telemachus before they had inquired of Jupiter 
is as follows, 

" If the Tomuri of great Jove approve, I myself will kill him, and I 
will order all to join in the deed ; but if the god forbid it, I command to 
withhold." 

For it is better, it is asserted, to write Tomuri 2 than The* 
mistae, 3 because in no passage whatever are oracles called by 
the poet Themistse, this term being applied to decrees, 4 or 
statutes and rules of civil government ; and the persons are 
called Tomuri, 5 which is the contracted form of Tomaruri, 6 or 
guardians of Tomarus. %r 

In Homer, however, we must understand defiiaree in a 
more simple sense, and, like fiovXai, by the figure Catachresis, 
as meaning commands and oracular injunctions as well as 
laws ; for such is the import of this line : 

" To listen to 7 the will of Jove, which comes forth from the lofty and 
verdant oak." 

12. The first prophets were men, and this the poet perhaps 
indicates, for he calls the persons interpreters, 8 among whom 
the prophets 9 might be classed. In after-times three old 
women were appointed to this oflice, after even Dione had a 
common temple with Jupiter. 

Suidas, in order to court the favour of the Thessalians by 
fabulous stories, says, that the temple was transported from 
Scotussa of the Thessalian Pelasgiotis, accompanied by a great 
multitude, chiefly of women, whose descendants are the present 
prophetesses, and that hence Jupiter had the epithet Pelasgic. 
Cineas relates what is still more fabulous ***** 



[With the exception of the following Fragments, the rest of this book 
is lost.] 



1 Odys. xvi. 403. z ro/tovpoi/f . 3 01/Moraff. 
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FRAGMENTS. 1 

1. THE oracle was formerly at Scotussa, a city of Pelasgiotis, 
but was transferred to Dodona by the command of Apollo, 
after some persons had burnt down the tree. The oracular 
answers were not conveyed by words, but by certain signs, as 
at the oracle of Ammon in Libya. Probably the three doves 
made some peculiar flight, which, observed by the priestesses, 
suggested the oracular answer. Some say that, in the lan- 
guage of the Molotti and Thesprotae, old women are called 
" pelias," and old men " pelii," so that the celebrated doves 
were probably not birds, but three old women who passed an 
idle time about the temple. EPIT. 

2. Among the Thesprotge and Molotti old women are called 
" pelias," and old men " pelii," as among the Macedonians. 
Persons at least who hold office are called " peligones," as 
among the Laconians and Massilienses they are called " ge- 
rontes." Hence it is asserted that the story of the doves in 
the oak at Dodona is a fable. E. 

3. The proverb, " The brazen vessel of Dodona," thus arose. 
In the temple was a brazen vessel, having over it a statue of 
a man (an offering of the Corcyrasans) grasping in the hand 
a brazen scourge of three thongs, woven in chains, from which 
were suspended small bones. The bones striking continually 
upon the brazen vessel, whenever they were agitated by the 
wind, produced a long protracted sound, so that a person from 
the beginning to the end of the vibrations might proceed to 
count as far as four hundred. Whence also came the proverb, 
" The Corey rsean scourge." 2 EPIT. 

4. Pseonia is to the east of these nations, and to the west 
of the Thracian mountains ; on the north it lies above Mace- 
donia. Through the city Gortynium and Stobi it admits of 
a passage to * * * (through which the Axius flows, and 
renders the access difficult from PaBonia into Macedonia, as 

1 The Fragments are collected from the Palatine (Epix.) and Vatican 
(E.) Epitomes ; and, in the opinion of Kramer, much is not lost. By 
the diligence and research of Kramer, the former length of these Frag- 
ments is more than doubled ; but for a more particular account of his 
labours, the reader is referred to his preface and notes. 

2 This proverb is quoted in Plutarch's Life of Lycurgu3. 
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the Peneus flowing through Tempe protects it on the side of 
Greece.) On the south, Paeonia borders on the Autariatse, 
the Dardanii, and the Ardiaei ; it extends also as far as the 
Strymon. E. 

5. The Haliacmon 1 flows into the Thermsean Gulf. E. 

6. Orestis is of considerable extent ; there is in it a large 
mountain which reaches to Corax 2 of JEtolia and to Parnassus. 
It is inhabited by the Orestse themselves, by the Tymphaeans, 
and by Greeks without the isthmus, namely, those who also 
occupy Parnassus, (Eta, and Pindus. As a whole, the moun- 
tain is called by one name, Boion, (Poeum ?) but the separate 
divisions bear various names. The JEgean, Ambracian, and 
Ionian Seas are said to be distinguishable from the highest 
elevations, but this appears to me to be an extravagant asser- 
tion ; for Pteleum rises to a considerable height, and is situ- 
ated near the Ambracian Gulf, stretching on one side to the 
Corcyraean and on the other to the Leucadian Seas. E. 

7. Corcyra, humbled by many wars, became a subject of 
ridicule, and passed into a proverb. E. 

8. Corcyra was formerly a flourishing place, and possessed 
a considerable naval force, but went into decay through war 
and the oppression of its rulers. In later times, although re- 
stored to liberty by the Eomans, it acquired no renown, but 
the taunting proverb was applied to it, " Corcyra the Free, 
ease yourself where you please." EPIT. 

9. Of Europe, there remains Macedonia, and the parts of 
Thrace contiguous to it, extending to Byzantium, Greece 
also, and the adjacent islands : indeed, Macedonia is a part of 
Greece. Following, however, the natural character of the 
country and its form, we have determined to separate it 
from Greece, and to unite it with Thrace, which borders upon 

it. Strabo, after a few remarks, mentions Cypsela 3 and the 

river Hebrus. 4 He also describes a parallelogram in which is 
placed the whole of Macedonia. E. 

10. Macedonia is bounded on the west by the sea-coast of 
the Adriatic ; on the east by a meridian line parallel to this 
coast, passing through the mouth of the river Hebrus, and the 
city Cypsela; on the north by an imaginary straight line pass- 
ing through the mountains Bertiscus, Scardus, 5 Orbelus, 6 

Indesche Karasu. a Oxas. * Ipsala. * The Maritza. 
5 Schardagh. e Egrisoudagli. 
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Rhodope, 1 and Haemus. 2 For these mountains extend in a 
straight line, beginning from the Adriatic, to the Euxine, 
forming towards the south a great peninsula, which compre- 
hends Thrace, Macedonia, Epirus, and Achaia. On the south, 
Macedonia is bounded by the Egnatian Way, which goes from 
Dyrrachium eastwards to Thessalonica, and thus has very 
nearly the form of a parallelogram. EPIT. 

1 1. The country now called Macedonia was formerly called 
Emathia. It acquired this name from Macedon, one of its 
ancient princes. There was also a city Emathia near the sea. 
The country was occupied by some of the Epirotaa and Illy- 
rians, but the greatest part by Bottisei and Thracians. The 
Bottiasi were of Cretan origin, and came under the command 
of Botton ; the Pieres, who were Thracians, inhabited Pieria 
and the parts about Olympus ; the Pseonians, the borders of 
the river Axius, from whence the region was called Amphax- 
itis ; the Edoni and Bisalti, the rest of the country as far as 
the Strymon. The Bisalti retained their name, but the Edoni 
went under the various names of Mygdones, Edoni, (Odones?) 
and Sithones. Of all these people, the Argeadas and the 
Chalcidenses of Euboea became the chief. The Chalcidenses 
came from Euboea into the territory of the Sithones, and there 
founded about thirty cities. They were subsequently driven 
out by the Sithones, but the greater part of them collected 
together into a single city, namely, Olynthus. 3 They had the 
name of Chalcidenses-in-Thrace. E. 

12. The Peneus separates Lower Macedonia and the sea- 
board from Thessaly and Magnesia. The Haliacmon is the 
boundary of Upper Macedonia ; and the Haliacmon, the Eri- 
gon, the Axius, and other rivers, form the boundary between 
Macedonia and the Epirotee and the Paeonians. E. 

13. If a line is drawn from the recess of the Thermaic 
Gulf, on the sea-coast of Macedonia, and from Thessalonica, 
southwards, to Sunium, and another eastwards, towards the 
Thracian Chersonese, an angle will be made in the recess. 
Macedonia extends in both directions, and we must begin with 
the line first mentioned. The first part of it has beyond it 
Attica with Megaris to the Crisssean Bay. Next succeeds 
the sea-coast of Boeotia near Euboea. Above Euboea on the 

1 Despotodagh. 2 Velikidagh. 

Above Agios-Mamas, in the Bay of Cassandra. 
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west lies the rest of Boeotia, parallel with Attica. Strabo 
says that the Egnatian Way begins from the Ionian Gulf and 
ends at Thessalonica. E. 

14. From these reefs, says Strabo, we shall first mark the 
boundaries of those who live about the river Peneus and 
Haliacmon near the sea. The Peneus flows from Mount 
Pindus through the middle of Thrace eastwards ; passing 
through the cities of the Lapithae and some of the cities of the 
Perrhaebi, it arrives at the vale of Tempe, having in its course 
received the waters of several rivers : of these, the Europus 
(Eurotas) is one, called by the poet Titaresius. It rises from 
Titarius, (Titarus,) a mountain continuous with Olympus, 
which at this point first begins to mark the boundary between 
Macedonia and Thessaly. Tempe is a narrow valley between 
Olympus and Ossa. The Peneus continues its course from 
this narrow pass 40 stadia, having Olympus, the highest of 
the Macedonian mountains, on the left, [and Ossa on the right, 
near] the mouth of the river. At the mouth of the Peneus 
on the right is situated Gyrton, a city of the Perrhaebi, and 
Magnetis, where Pirithous and Ixion were kings. The city 
Crannon is 100 stadia distant from Gyrton. Some assert, 
that in the lines of Homer, " These two from Thrace," and 
what follows, for Ephyri we are to understand Crannonii, and 
for Phlegyes, the people of Gyrton. Pieria is on the other 
side. E. 

15. The Peneus, rising in Mount Pindus, flows through 
Tempe, the middle of Thessaly, the Lapithae, and the Per- 
rhaebi. It receives the Europus, (Eurotas,) which Homer 
calls Titaresius, in its course, and forms on the north the 
boundary of Macedonia, and on the south that of Thessaly. 
The sources of the river Europus are in Mount Titarius, 
which is contiguous to Olympus. Olympus itself is in Mace- 
donia ; Ossa and Pelion in Thessaly. EPIT. 

16. At the roots of Olympus, and on the banks of the Pe- 
neus, is Gyrton, a Perrhaebic city, and Magnetis, where Piri- 
thous and Ixion ruled. [The city] Crannon is [100 stadia] 
distant [from Gyrton] ; and it is said that when the poet writes 
" Both from Thrace," we are to understand by Ephyri, the 
Crannonians, and by Phlegyes, the Gyrtonii. EPIT. 

17. The city Dium is not on the sea-shore of the Ther- 
maean Gulf, at the roots of Olympus, but is about 7 stadia 
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distant. Near Dium is a village Pimplea, where Orpheus 
lived. EPIT. 

18. Beneath Olympus is Dium ; near it is a village, Pim- 
plea, where it is said Orpheus lived. He was a Cicon (of the 
tribe of the Cicones) and was a diviner. At first he drew 
people about him by the practice of music and witchcraft, and 
by the introduction of mysterious ceremonies in religious 
worship. After a time, obtaining a greater degree of self- 
importance, he collected a multitude of followers, and acquired 
influence. He had many willing followers, but becoming 
suspected by a few of entertaining secret designs, and of an 
intention of taking forcible possession of power, he was at- 
tacked by them and put to death. Near this place is Libe- 
thra. E. 

19. Anciently diviners practised the art of music. EPIT. 

20. After Dium follow the mouths of the Haliacmon ; 
then Pydna, Methone, Alorus, and the rivers Erigon and Lu- 
dias. The Ludias flows from Triclari, through the Oresti and 
the Pellsean country (Pelagonia) : leaving the city on the left 
it falls into the Axius. The Ludias is navigable up the stream 
to Pella 120 stadia. Methone is situated in the middle, about 
40 stadia distant from Pydna, and 70 stadia from Alorus. 
Alorus is situated in the farthest recess of the Thermsean 
Gulf. It was called Thessalonica on account of the splendid 
[victory obtained over the Thessalians]. Alorus is considered 
as belonging to Bottiaea and Pydna to Pieria. Pella is in 
Lower Macedonia, which was in possession of the Bottisei. 
Here was formerly the Macedonian Treasury. Philip, who 
was brought up in this place, raised it from an inconsiderable 
city to some importance. It has a citadel situated on a lake 
called Ludias. From this lake issues the river Ludias, which 
is filled by a branch of the Axius. The Axius discharges 
itself between Chalastra and Therma. Near this river is a 
fortified place, now called Abydos ; Homer calls it Amydon, 
and says that the Paeonians came from hence to assist the 
Trojans during the siege of Troy. 

" From afar, from Amydon, from Axius' wide stream." 

It was razed by the Argeadae. E. 

21. The water of the Axins is turbid. Homer, however, 
says that the water is " most beautiful," probably on account 
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of a spring called JEa which runs into it, the water of which 
is of surpassing clearness. This is sufficient to prove that 
the present reading in the poem is erroneous. After the 
Axius is the Echedorus, 1 20 stadia distant. Then Thessa- 
lonica, founded by Cassander, 40 stadia farther on, and the 
Egnatian Way. He named the city after his wife Thessa- 
lonice, the daughter of Philip Amyntas, and pulled down 
nearly 26 cities in the district of Crucis, and on the Ther- 
maean Gulf, collecting the inhabitants into one city. It is the 
metropolis of the present Macedonia. The cities transferred 
to Thessalonica were Apollonia, Chalastra, Therma, Gares- 
cus, JEnea, and Cissus. Cissus, it is probable, belonged to 
Cisseus, who is mentioned by the poet. " Cisseus educated 
him," meaning Iphidamas. E. 

22. After the city Drium is the river Haliacmon, which 
discharges itself into the Therm jean Gulf. From hence to 
the river Axius the sea-coast on the north of the gulf bears 
the name of Pieria, on which is situated the city Pydna, now 
called Citrum. Then follow Methone and the river Alorus ; 
then the rivers Erigon and Ludias. From Ludias to the city 
Pella the river is navigated upwards to the distance of 20 
stadia. Methone is distant from Pydna 40 stadia, and 70 
stadia from Alorus. Pydna is a Pierian, Alorus a Bottisean 
city. In the plain of Pydna the Romans defeated Perseus, 
and put an end to the Macedonian empire. In the plain of 
Methone, during the siege of the city, Philip Amyntas acci- 
dentally lost his right eye by an arrow discharged from a 
catapult. EPIT. 

23. Philip, who was brought up at Pella, formerly a small 
city, much improved it. In front of the city is a lake, out of 
which flows the river Ludias. The lake is supplied by a 
branch of the river Axius. Next follows the Axius, which 
separates the territory of Bottisea and Amphaxitis, and after 
receiving the river Erigon, issues out between Chalestra and 
Therme. On the river Axius is a place which Homer calls 
Amydon, and says that the Pseones set out thence as auxili- 
aries to Troy : 

" From afar, from Amydon, from Axius' wide stream." 



The Gallico. 
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The Axius is a turbid river, but as a spring of clearest water 
rises in Amydon, and mingles with the Axius, some have 
altered the line 



"Al;i.oS, ov Ka\\iarov vSup tiriKiSvaTat Alav, 

" Axius, whose fairest water o'erspreads Ma." 
to 

'Aiov, <$ KoXXiffrov udwp iirnciSvarai Aijjg. 
" Axius, o'er whom spreads JEa's fairest water." 

For it is not the " fairest water " which is diffused over the 
spring, but the " fairest water " of the spring which is dif- 
fused over the Axius. 1 EPIT. 

24. After the river Axius is the city Thessalonica, formerly 
called Therma. It was founded by Cassander, who called it 
after the name of his wife, a daughter of Philip Amyntas. 
He transferred to it the small surrounding cities, Chalastra, 
JEinea, Cissus, and some others. Probably from this Cissus 
came Iphidamas, mentioned in Homer, "whose grandfather 
Cisseus educated him," he says, " in Thrace," which is now 
called Macedonia. EPIT. 

25. Somewhere in this neighbourhood is the mountain Ber- 
mius, 2 which was formerly in the possession of the Briges, a 
Thracian nation, some of whom passed over to Asia and were 
called by another name, Phrygians (Phryges). After Thes- 
salonica follows the remaining part of the Thermaean Gulf, 3 
extending to Canastrgeum. 4 This is a promontory of a penin- 
sula form, and is opposite to Magnesia. Pallene is the name 
of the peninsula. It has an isthmus 5 stadia in width, with a 
ditch cut across it. There is a city on the peninsula, formerly 

1 Kramer quotes the following passage from Eustathius : " In the pas- 
sage sTriicidvarai al-g, or alav, (for there are two readings,) some have 
understood alav not to mean the earth, but a spring, as is evident from 
the words of the geographer, where he says that the Amydon of Homer 
was afterwards called Abydos, but was razed. For there is a spring of 
clearest water near Amydon, called ^Ea, running into the Axius, which 
is itself turbid, in consequence of the numerous rivers which flow into 
it. There is, therefore, he says, au error in the quotation, 'A%iov (caXXtcr- 
TOV vSttp iiriKiSvarai aiy, as it is clearly not the Axius which diffuses 
its water over the spring, but the contrary. The geographer rather in- 
temperately finds fault with the supposition of alav meaning the earth, and 
seems anxious to reject altogether this reading in the Homeric poem." 

8 Burteus. 3 Gulf of Salonica. 4 Cape PailurL 
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called Potidaea, 1 founded by the Corinthians, but afterwards it 
was called Cassandria, from king Cassander, who restored it 
after it was demolished. It is a circuit of 570 stadia round 
the peninsula by sea. Here giants were said to have lived, 
and -the region to have been called Phlegra. Some consider 
this to be a mere fable, but others, with greater probability 
on their side, see implied in it the existence of a barbarous 
and lawless race of people who once occupied the country, 
but who were destroyed by Hercules on his return home, 
after the capture of Troy. Here also the Trojan women 
are said to have committed the destructive act of burn- 
ing the ships, to avoid becoming the slaves of their captors' 
wives. E. 

26. The city Beroea 2 lies at the roots of Mount Bermius. 
EPIT. 

27. Pallene is a peninsula. On the isthmus of Pallene 
lies what was once Potidaea, but now Cassandra. It was 
formerly called Phlegra, and was inhabited by the fabulous 
giants, an impious and lawless race, who were destroyed by 
Hercules. It has upon it four cities, Aphytis, Mende, Scione, 
and Sana. EPIT. 

28. Olynthus is distant from Potidaja 70 stadia. E. 

29. The arsenal of Olynthus is Mecyberna, on the Toro- 
nasan Gulf. EPIT. 

30. Near Olynthus is a hollow tract called Cantharoleth- 
ron, from an accidental circumstance. The Cantharus, (the 
beetle,) which is bred in the surrounding country, dies as 
soon as it touches this tract. EPIT. 

31. Next after Cassandria is the remaining part of the sea- 
coast of the Toronasan Gulf, as far as Derris. It is a pro- 
montory opposite the district of Canastrum, and forms a gulf. 
Opposite to Derris, to the east, are the promontories of Athos ; 
between them is the Singitic Gulf, which receives its name 
from an ancient city in it, Singus, now destroyed. Next is 
the city Acanthus, situated on the isthmus of Athos, 3 founded 
by the Andrii ; whence, by many, it is called the Acanthian 
Gulf. E. 

32. Opposite to Canastrum, a promontory of Pallene, is the 
promontory Derris, near Cophus-Limen [or Deaf Harbour] : 

1 The ruins of Polidaea, or Cassandria, are near Pinako. 

2 Karafaja. 3 Monte Santo. 
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these form the boundaries of the Toronaean Gulf. Again, 
towards the east lies the promontory of Athos, [Nymphaeum, j 
which bounds the Singitic Gulf. Then follow one another 
the gulfs of the JEgean Sea, towards the north, in this order : 
the Maliac, 1 the Pagasitic, 2 the Thermaaan, 3 the Toronaean, 4 
the Singitic, 5 and the Strymonic. 6 The promontories are 
these : Posidium, 7 situated between the Maliac and Pegasitic 
Gulfs ; next in order, towards the north, Sepias ; 8 then Cana- 
strum 9 in Pallene; then Derris; 10 next Nymphaeum 11 in 
Athos, on the Singitic Gulf; Acrathos, 12 the promontory on 
the Strymonic Gulf; between them is Athos, to the east of 
which is Lemnos. Neapolis 13 bounds the Strymonic Gulf 
towards the north. EPIT. 

33. The city Acanthus, on the Singitic Gulf, is a maritime 
city near the Canal of Xerxes. There are five cities in Athos; 
Dium, Cleonse, Thyssos, Olophyxis, Acrothoi, which is situ- 
ated near the summit of Athos. Mount Athos is pap-shaped, 
very pointed, and of very great height. Those who live upon 
the summit see the sun rise three hours before it is visible on 
the sea-shore. The voyage round the peninsula, from the 
city Acanthus to the city Stagirus, the birth-place of Aris- 
totle, is 400 stadia. It has a harbour called Caprus, and a 
small island of the same name. Then follow the mouths of 
the Strymon ; then Phagres, Galepsus, and Apollonia, all of 
them cities ; then the mouth of the Nestus, which is the 
boundary of Macedonia and Thrace, as settled, in their own 
times, by Philip and Alexander his son. There are about the 
Strymonic Gulf other cities also, as Myrcinus, Argilus, Dra- 
bescus, and Datum, which has an excellent and most pro- 
ductive soil, dock-yards for ship-building, and gold mines ; 
whence the proverb, " A Datum of good things," like to the 
proverb, " Piles of plenty." 14 EPIT. 

34. There are numerous gold mines among the Crenides, 
where the city of Philip now stands, near Mount Pangseus. 
Pangasus itself, and the country on the east of the Strymon, 
and on the west as far as Paeonia, contains gold and silver 

I Gulf of Zeitun. 8 G. of Volo. 3 G. of Salonica. 

4 G. of Cassandra. 5 G. of Monte Santo. 6 G. of Orfanc 

7 Cape Stauros. 8 C. Demitri. 9 C. Pailuri. lo C. Drepano 

II C. St. George. 12 C. Monte Santo. 13 Kavala. 
14 Adrov ayaOwv. 'AyaBSiv a 
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mines. Particles of gold, it is said, are found in Pseonia in 
ploughing the land. EPIT. 

35. Mount Athos is pap-shaped, and so lofty that the hus- 
bandmen on the summit are already weary of their labour, 
the sun having long since risen to them, when to the inhabit- 
ants of the shore it is the beginning of cockcrowing. Tha- 
myris, the Thracian, was king of this coast, and followed the 
same practices as Orpheus. Here also, at Acanthus, is seen 
the canal, which Xerxes is said to have made, and through 
which he is said to have brought the sea from the Strymonic 
Gulf, across the isthmus. Demetrius of Skepsis is of opinion 
that this canal was not navigable ; for, says he, the ground is 
composed of deep earth, and admits of being dug for a distance 
of 10 stadia only : the canal is a plethrum in width ; then fol- 
lows a high, broad, and flat rock, nearly a stadium in length, 
which prevents excavation throughout the whole distance to 
the sea. And even if the work could be carried on so far 
across, yet it could not be continued to a sufficient depth, so 
as to present a navigable passage. Here Alexarchus, the son 
of Antipater, built the city Uranopolis, 30 stadia in circum- 
ference. 

This peninsula was inhabited by Pelasgi from Lemnos; they 
were distributed into five small cities, Cleonae, Olophyxis, 
Acrothoi, Dium, Thyssos. After Athos comes the Strymonic 
Gulf, extending to the river Nestus, which forms the bound- 
ary of Macedonia, as settled by Philip and Alexander. Ac- 
curately speaking, there is a promontory forming a gulf with 
Athos, on which is the city Apollonia. First in the gulf, af- 
ter the harbour of Acanthus, is Stagira, now deserted : it was 
one of the Chalcidie cities, and the birth-place of Aristotle. 
Caprus was the harbour, and there is a small island of the 
same name. Then comes the Strymon, and Amphipolis, at 
the distance of 20 stadia up the river. In this part is situated 
an Athenian colony, called Ennea-Odoi (the Nine -Ways). 
Then Galepsus and Apollonia, which were destroyed by 
Philip. E. 

36. He says, it is 120 stadia (300?) from the Peneus to 
Pydna. On the sea-coast of the Strymon and of the Dateni 
is Neapolis, and Datum also, which has fruitful plains, a lake, 
rivers, dockyards, and valuable gold mines. Hence the pro- 
verb, "A Dat" of good things," like "Piles of plenty." 
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The country beyond the Strymon, which borders upon the 
sea and includes the parts about Datum, is occupied by Odo.- 
mantes, Edoni, and Bisaltae, some of whom are an indigenous 
people, the others came from Macedonia and were under the 
government of Rhesus. Above Amphipolis live the Bisaltas, 
extending to the city Heraclea (Sintica) ; they occupy a fer- 
tile valley, through which passes the Strymon, which rises 
among the Agrianes near Rhodope. Near the Agrianes is 
situated Parorbelia of Macedonia. In the interior, in a valley^ 
which commences at Idomene, are situated Callipolis, Ortho- 
polis, Philipopolis, and Garescus. Among the Bisaltae, pro- 
ceeding up the river Strymon, is situated Berga, a village, 
distant from Amphipolis about 200 stadia. Proceeding north- 
wards from Heraclea, and to the narrows, through which the 
Strymon flows, keeping the river on the right, first on the 
left are Pseonia and the parts about Dobera ; then on the right 
are the mountains Hasmus and Rhodope, with the adjacent 
parts. On this side of the Strymon, close upon the river, 
is Scotussa ; near the lake Bolbe is Arethusa ; the inhabitants 
above the lake are chiefly Mygdones. Not only is the course 
of the Axius through Paaonia, but that of the Strymon also ; 
for it rises among the Agrianes, passes through the territory 
of the Msedi and Sinti, and discharges itself between the 
Bisaltse and Odomantes. E. 

37. The source of the river Strymon is among the Agrianes 
near Rhodope. EPIT. 

38. The Pasonians, according to some, were a dependent 
colony of the Phrygians ; according to others, they were an 
independent settlement. Paeonia, it is said, extended to Pela~ 
gonia and Pieria ; Pelagonia is said to have been formerly 
called Orestia ; and Asteropseus, one of the chiefs from Paa- 
onia who went to Troy, to have been called, with great pro* 
-bability, the son of Pelagon, and the Paeonians themselves to 
have been called Pelagones. E. 

39. The Asteropaeus in Homer, son of Pelegon, we are told, 
was of Pseonia in Macedonia : whence " Son of Pelegon ; " 
for the Pseonians were called Pelagones. EPIT. 

40. As the pceanismus, or singing of the Thracian Paaan, 
was called titanusmus by the Greeks, in imitation of a well- 
known note in the paean, so the Pelagones were called Ti- 
tapes. E. 
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41. Anciently, as at present, the Pseonians appear to have 
been masters of so much of what is now called Macedonia as 
to be able to besiege Perinthus, and subject to their power 
Crestonia, the whole of Mygdonia, and the territory of the 
Agrianes as far as Mount Pangaeus. Above the sea-coast of 
the Strymonic Gulf, extending from Galepsus to Nestus, are 
situated Philippi and the surrounding country. Philippi was 
formerly called Crenides ; it was a small settlement, but in- 
creased after the defeat of Brutus and Cassius. E. 

43. l The present city Philippi was anciently called Cre- 
nides. EPIT. 

44. In front of this coast lie two islands, Lemnos and Tha- 
sos. Beyond the strait at Thasos is Abdera, with its fables. 
It was inhabited by Bistones, over whom ruled Diomed. The 
Nestus does not always keep within its banks, but frequently 
inundates the country. Then Dicaea, a city on the gulf, with 
a harbour. Above it is the lake Bistonis, 200 stadia in cir- 
cumference. They say that Hercules, when he came to seize 
upon the horses of Diomed, cut a canal through the sea-shore, 
and turned the water of the sea upon the plain, which is situ- 
ated in a hollow, and is lower than the level of the sea, and 
thus vanquished his opponents. The royal residence of Dio- 
med is shown, called, from a local peculiarity, its natural 
strength, Carter a-Come [Strong -Village]. Beyond the in- 
land lake are Xanthia, Maronia, and Ismarus, cities of the 
Cicones. Ismarus is now called Ismara-near-Maronia. Near 
it is the outlet of the lake Ismaris. The stream is called 
sweet ****** At this place are what are called the 
heads of the Thasii. The Sapsei are situated above. E. 

45. Topeira is situated near Abdera and Maronia. E. 

46. The Sinti, a Thracian tribe, inhabit the island of Lem- 
nos ; whence Homer calls them Sinties, thus, " There are the 
Sinties." EPIT. 

47. After the river Nestus to the west is the city Abdera, 
named after Abderus, who was eaten by the horses of Dio- 
med ; then, near, Dicsea, a city, above which is situated a large 
lake, the Bistonis ; then the city Maronia. EPIT. 

48. The whole of Thrace is composed of twenty-two na- 
tions. Although greatly exhausted, it is capable of equipping 

1 This extract should be numbered 42, and not 43. As the error in 
Kramer continues to the end of the book, it has not been corrected. 
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15,000 cavalry and 20,000 infantry. After Maronia are 
Orthagoria, a city, and the district of Serrium (the navigation 
along the coast is difficult) 5 the small city Tempyra belonging 
to the Samothracians, and another Caracoma, (the Stockade,) 
in front of which lies the island Samothrace. Imbros is at no 
great distance from Samothrace; Thasos is double the dis- 
tance from it. After Caracoma is Doriscus, where Xerxes 
counted the number of his army. Then the Hebrus, with a 
navigation up the stream for 100 stadia to Cypsela. Strabo 
says that this was the boundary of Macedonia when wrested 
by the Romans, first from Perseus, and afterwards from Pseu- 
dophilip. Paulus, who overthrew Perseus, united the Epi- 
rotic nations to Macedonia, and divided the country into four 
parts ; one he assigned to Amphipolis, a second to Thessalo- 
nica, a third to Pella, and a fourth to Pelagonia. Along the 
Hebrus dwell the Corpili, the Brenas still higher up, above 
them, and lastly the Bessi, for the Hebrus is navigable up to 
this point. All these nations are addicted to plunder, par- 
ticularly the Bessi, whom, he says, border upon the Odrysee 
and Sapsei. Bizya is the capital of the Astse (?). Some give 
the name of Odrysse to all those people who live on the moun- 
tains overhanging the coast, from the Hebrus and Cypsela to 
Odessus. They were under the kingly government of Ama- 
doeus, Khersobleptes, Berisades, Seuthes, (Theseus?) and 
Cotys. E. 

49. The river in Thrace now called Rhiginia (Rhegina ?) 
was formerly called Erigon (Erginus ?). EPIT. 

50. Samothrace was inhabited by the brothers Jasion and 
Dardanus. Jasion was killed by lightning, for his crime against 
Ceres ; Dardanus moved away from Samothrace, and built a 
city, to which he gave the name of Dardania, at the foot of 
Mount Ida. He taught the Trojans the Samothracian mys- 
teries. Samothrace was formerly called Samos. EPIT. 

51. The gods worshipped in Samothrace, the Cnrbantes 
and Corybantes, the Curetes and the Idjean Dactyli, are said 
by many persons to be the same as the Cabiri, although they 
are unable to explain who the Cabiri were. E. 

52. At the mouth of the Hebrus, which discharges itself 
by two channels, in the Gulf of Melas, is a city jiEnos, founded 
by the Mityleneeans and Cumaeans ; its first founders, how- 
ever, were Alopeconnesi ; then the promontory Sarpedon j 
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then the Chersonesus, called the Thracian Chersonesus, form- 
ing the Propontis, the Gulf of Melas, and the Hellespont. It 
stretches forwards to the south-east, like a promontory, bring- 
ing Europe and Asia together, with only a strait between 
them of 7 stadia in width, the Strait of Sestos and Abydos. 
On the left is the Propontis, on the right the Gulf Melas, 1 so 
called from the river Melas, 2 which discharges itself into it, 
according to Herodotus and Eudoxus. It is stated (says 
Strabo) by Herodotus, that the stream of this river was not 
sufficient to supply the army of Xerxes. The above pro- 
montory is closed in by an isthmus 40 stadia across. In the 
middle of the isthmus is situated the city Lysimachia, named 
after king Lysimachus, its founder. On one side of the isth- 
mus, on the Gulf Melas, lies Cardia; its first founders were 
Milesians and Clazomenaeans, its second founders Athenians. 
It is the largest of the cities in the Chersonesus. Pactya is 
on the Propontis. After Cardia are Drabus and Limnae ; 
then Alopeconnesus, where the Gulf Melas principally ends ; 
then the great promontory Mazusia ; then, in the gulf, Eleus, 
where is Protesilaum, from whence Sigeum, a promontory of 
Troas, is 40 stadia distant ; this is about the most southern 
extremity of the Chersonesus, distant from Cardia rather more 
than 400 stadia ; if the circuit is made by sea to the other 
side of the isthmus, the distance is a little greater. E. 

53. The Thracian Chersonesus forms three seas, the Pro- 
pontis to the north, the Hellespont to the east, and the Gulf 
Melas to the south, where the river Melas, of the same name 
as the gulf, discharges itself. EPIT. 

54. In the isthmus of the Chersonesus are three cities, 
Cardia on the Gulf of Melas, Pactya on the Propontis, Lysi- 
machia in the interior; the breadth of the isthmus is 40 
stadia. EPIT. 

55. The name of the city Eleus is of the masculine gen- 
der, perhaps that of Trapezus is also masculine. EPIT. 

56. In the voyage round of which we have been speaking ; 
beyond Eleus, first, is the entrance into the Propontis through 
the straits, where they say the Hellespont begins. There 
is a promontory here by some called Dog's Monument, by 
others the Monument of Hecuba, for on doubling the pro- 

1 Gulf of Saros. 8 Kavaktshai. 
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mdntory, the place of her burial is to be seen. Then Mady- 
tus and the promontory of Sestos, where was the Bridge of 
Xerxes ; after these places comes Sestos. From Eleus to the 
Bridge it is 170 stadia; after Sestos it is 280 stadia to JEgos- 
potamos : it is a small city in ruins. At this place a stone is 
said to have fallen from heaven during the Persian war. 
Then Callipolis, from whence to Lampsacus in Asia is a 
passage across of 40 stadia ; then a small city Crithote in 
ruins ; then Pactya ; next Macron-Tichos, and Leuce-Acte, 
and Hieron-Oros, and Perinthus, a colony of the Samians; 
then Selybvia. Above these places is situated Silta. Sacred 
rites are performed in honour of Hieron-Oros by the natives, 
which is as it were the citadel of the country. It discharges 
asphaltus into the sea. Proconnesus here approaches nearest 
the continent, being 120 stadia distant ; there is a quarry of 
white marble in it, which is plentiful and of good quality ; 
after Selybria the rivers Athyras and [Bathynias] ; then By- 
zantium and the parts reaching to the Cyauean rocks. E. 

57. From Perinthus to Byzantium it is 630 stadia ; from 
the Hebrus and Cypseli to Byzantium and the Cyanean rocks 
it is, according to Artemidorus, 3100 stadia. The whole dis- 
tance from Apollonia on the Ionian Gulf to Byzantium is 
7320 stadia; Polybius makes this distance 180 stadia more, 
by the addition of a third of a stadium to the sum of 8 stadia, 
which compose a mile. Demetrius of Skepsis, in his account 
of the disposition of the Trojan forces, says that it is 700 
stadia from Perinthus to Byzantium, and the same distance 
to Parium. He makes the length of the Propontis to be 1400 
and the breadth 500 stadia ; the narrowest part also of the 
Hellespont to be 7 stadia, and the length 400. E. 

58. All writers do not agree in their description of the 
Hellespont, and many opinions are advanced on the subject. 
Some describe the Propontis to be the Hellespont ; others, that 
part of the Propontis which is to the south of Perinthus; others 
include a part of the exterior sea which opens to the -'Egasan 
and the Gulf Melas, each assigning different limits. Some 
make their measurement from Sigeum to Lampsacus, and 
Cyzicus, and Parium, and Priapus ; and one is to be found 
who measures from Singrium, a promontory of Lesbos. Some 
do not hesitate to give the name of Hellespont to the whole 
distance as far as the Myrtoan Sea, because (as in the Odes 
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of Pindar) when Hercules sailed from Troy through the vir- 
gin strait of Hella, and arrived at the Myrtoan Sea, he re- 
turned back to Cos, in consequence of the wind Zephyrus 
blowing contrary to his course. Thus some consider it cor- 
rect to apply the name Hellespont to the whole of the JEgasan 
Sea, and the sea along the coast of Thessaly and Macedonia, 
invoking the testimony of Homer, who says, 

" Thou shalt see, if such thy will, in spring, 
My shij-s shall sail to Hellespont." 

But the argument is contradicted in the following lines, 

" Piros, Imbracius" son, who came from JSnos." 
Piros commanded the Thracians, 

" Whose limits are the quick-flowing Hellespont." 

So that he would consider all people settled next to the 
Thracians as excluded from the Hellespont. For jEnos is 
situated in the district formerly called Apsynthis, but now 
Corpilice. The territory of the Cicones is next towards the 
west. E. 
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3*. 6d. each. 

,% This is the copyright edi- 
tion, containing the author's latest 
notes. 

BUTLER'S (Bishop) Analogy of 
Religion, Natural and Revealed, 
to the Constitution and Course of 
Nature; together with two Dis- 
sertations on Personal Identity and 
on" the Nature of Virtue, and 
Fifteen Sermons. 3^. 6d. 

BUTLER'S (Samuel) Hudibras. 
With Variorum Notes, a Bio- 
graphy, Portrait, and 28 Illus- 
trations. $. 



- or, further Illustrated with 60 
Outline Portraits. 2 vols. 5*. 
each. 

G.33SAR. Commentaries on the 
Gallic and Civil Wars, Trans- 
lated by W. A. McDevitte, B.A. 
5*. 

CAMOENS' Lusiad ; or, the Dis- 
covery of India. An Epic Poem. 
Translated by W. J. Mickle. 5th 
Edition, revised by E. R. Hodges, 
M.C.P. 3*. 6ct. 

CARAFAS (The) of Maddaloni. 
Naples under Spanish Dominion. 
Translated from the German of 
Alfred de Reumont. 3*. 6d. 

CARLYLE'S Sartor Resartus. 
With 75 Illustrations by Edmund 
J. Sullivan. 5*. 

CARPENTER'S (Dr. W. B.) 

Zoology. Revised Edition, by 

W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With very 

numerous Woodcuts. Vol. I. 6s. 

[ Vol. II. out of print. 



CARPENTER'S Mechanical 
Philosophy, Astronomy, and 
Horology. 181 Woodcuts. 5*. 

Vegetable Physiology and 

Systematic Botany. Revised 
Edition, by E. Lankester, M.D., 
&c. With very numerous Wood- 
cuts. 6s. 

Animal Physiology. Revised 

Edition. With upwards of 300 
Woodcuts. 6s. 

CASTLE (E.) Schools and 
Masters of fence, from the 
Middle Ages to the End of the 
Eighteenth Century. By Egerton 
Castle, M.A., F.S.A. With a 
Complete Bibliography. Illus- 
trated with 140 Reproductions of 
Old Engravings and 6 Plates of 
Swords, showing 114 Examples. 
6s. 

CATTERMOLE'S Evenings at 
Haddon Hall. With 24 En- 
gravings on Steel from designs by 
Cattermole, the Letterpress by the 
Baroness de Carabella. $s. 

CATULLUS, Tibullus, and the 
Vigil of Venus. A Literal Prose 
Translation. $s. 

CELLINI (Benvenuto). Me- 
moirs of, written by Himself. 
Translated by Thomas Roscoe. 
3J. 6d. 

CERVANTES' Don Quixote de 
la Mancha. Motteaux's Trans- 
lation revised. 2 vols. 35-. 6d. 
each. 

Galatea. A Pastoral Ro- 
mance. Translated by G. W. J. 
Gyll. y. 6d. 

Exemplary Novels. Trans- 
lated by Walter K. Kelly. 35. 6d. 

CHAUCER'S Poetical Works, 
Edited by Robert Bell. Revised 

. Edition, wilh a Preliminary Essay 
by Prof. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 4 
vols. 35. 6d. each. 



An Alphabetical List of Books 



CHESS CONGRESS of 1862. 

A Collection of the Games played. 
Edited by J. Lowenthal. j. 

CHEVREUL on Colour. Trans- 
lated from the French by Charles 
Martel. Third Edition, with 
Plates, 5.?. ; or with an additional 
series of 16 Plates in Colours, 
7^. 6d. 

CHILLING-WORTH'S Religion 
of Protestants. A Safe Way to 
Salvation. 3^. 6d. 

CHINA, Pictorial, Descriptive, 
and Historical. With Map and 
nearly 100 Illustrations. $s. 

CHRONICLES OF THE CRU- 
SADES. Contemporary Narra- 
tives of the Crusade of Richard 
Coeur de Lion, by Richard of 
Devizes and Geoffrey de Vinsauf ; 
and of the Crusade at St. Louis, 
by Lord John de Joinville. $s. 

CICERO'S Orations. Translated 
by Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A. 4 
vols. 5.?. each. 

Letters. Translated by Evelyn 

S. Shuckburgh. 4 vols. $s. each. 

On Oratory and Orators. 

With Letters to Quintus and 
Brutus. Translated by the Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. 5*. 

On the Nature of the Gods, 

Divination, Fate, Laws, a Re- 
public, Consulship. Translated 
by Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A., and 
Francis Barham. 5-r. 

Academies, De Finibus, and 

Tusculan Questions. By Prof. 
C. D. Yonge, M.A. 5-f. 

CICERO'S Offices ; or, Moral 
Duties. Cato Major, an Essay 
on Old Age; Lselius, an Essay 
on Friendship; Scipio's Dream; 
Paradoxes ; Letter to Quintus on 
Magistrates. Translated by C. R. 
Edmonds. 3^. 6d. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. See 
JUSTIN. j 



CLARK'S (Hugh) Introduction 
to Heraldry. i8th Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged by J. R. 
Planche, Rouge Croix. With 
nearly 1000 Illustrations. $s. Or 
with the Illustrations Coloured, 



CLASSIC TALES, containing 
Rasselas, Vicar of Wakefield, 
Gulliver's Travels, and The Senti- 
mental Journey. 3*. 6d. 

COLERIDGE'S (S. T.) Friend. 
A Series of Essays on Morals, 
Politics, and Religion. 3^. 6d, 

- Aids to Reflection, and the 
CONFESSIONS OF AN INQUIRING 
SPIRIT, to which are added the 
ESSAYS ON FAITH and the BOOK 
OF COMMON PRAYER. 3.y. 6d. 



Lectures and Notes on 
Shakespeare and other English 
Poets. Edited by T.Ashe. $s.6d. 



Biographia Literaria; to- 
gether with Two Lay Sermons. 
3.?. 6d. 

Table- Talk and Omniana. 

Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. 3*. 6d. 

Miscellanies, .ZEsthetie and 

Literary; to which is added, 
THE THEORY OF LIFE. Col- 
lected and arranged by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 3J. 6d. 

COMTE'S Positive Philosophy. 
Translated and condensed by 
Harriet Martineau. With Intro- 
duction by Frederic Harrison. 
3 vols. 5^. each. 

COMTE'S Philosophy of the 
Sciences, being an Exposition of 
the Principles of the Cours de 
Philosophie Positive. By G. H. 
Lewes. $s. 

CONDE'S History of the Do- 
minion of the Arabs in Spain. 
Translated by Mrs. Foster. 3 
vols. 35. 6d. each. 



Contained in Bohn's Libraries. 



COOPER'S Biographical Dic- 
tionary. Containing Concise 
Notices (upwards of 15,000) of 
Eminent Persons of all Ages and 
Countries. By Thompson Cooper, 
F.S.A. With a Supplement, 
bringing the work down to 1883. 
2 vols. 5^. each. 

COXE'S Memoirs of the Duke of 
Marlborough. With his original 
Correspondence. By W. Coxe, 
M.A., F.R.S. Revised edition 
by John Wade. 3 vols. 3^. 6d. 
each. 

%* An Atlas of the plans of 
Marlborough's campaigns, 4to. 



- History of the House of 
Austria (1218-1792). With a 
Continuation from the Accession 
of Francis I. to the Revolution of 
1848. 4 vols. 3.r. dd. each. 

GRAIK'S (G-. L.) Pursuit of Know- 
ledge under Difficulties. Illus- 
trated by Anecdotes and Memoirs. 
Revised edition, with numerous 
Woodcut Portraits and Plates. $s. 

CRTJIKSHANK'S Punch and 
Judy. The Dialogue of the 
Puppet Show ; an Account of its 
Origin, &c. With 24 Illustra- 
tions, and Coloured Plates, de- 
signed and engraved by G. Cruik- 
shank. 5^. 

CUNNINGHAM'S Lives of the 
Most Eminent British Painters. 
A New Edition, with Notes and 
Sixteen fresh Lives. By Mrs. 
Heaton. 3 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

DANTE. Divine Comedy. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. F. Gary, 
M.A. 3*. 6d. 

- Translated into English Verse 
by I. C. Wright, M.A. 3rd Edi- 
tion, revised. With Portrait, and 
34 Illustrations on Steel, after 
Flaxman. 



DANTE. The Inferno. A Literal 
Prose Translation, with the Text 
of the Original printed on the same 
page. By John A. Carlyle, M.D. 
$s. 

The Purgatorio. A Literal 

Prose Translation, with the Text 
printed on the same page. By 
W. S. Dugdale. 5*. 

DJ3 COMMINES (Philip), Me- 
moirs of. Containing the Histories 
of Louis XI. and Charles VIII., 
Kings of France, and Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 
Together with the Scandalous 
Chronicle, or Secret History of 
Louis XL, by Jean de Troyes. 
Translated by Andrew R. Scoble. 
With Portraits. 2 vols. 3*. 6d. 
each. 

DEFOE'S Novels and Miscel- 
laneous Works. With Prefaces 
and Notes, including those attri- 
buted to Sir W. Scott. 7 vols. 
3.?. 6d. each. 

I. Captain Singleton, and 
Colonel Jack. 

II. Memoirs of a Cavalier, 
Captain Carleton, 
Dickory Cronke, &c. 

III. Moll Flanders, and the 
History of the Devil. 

IV. Roxana, and Life of Mrs. 
Christian Davies. 

V. History of the Great Plague 
of London, 1665 ; The 
Storm (1703) ; and the 
True-born Englishman. 

VI. Duncan Campbell, New 
Voyage round the 
World, and Political 
Tracts. 

VII. Robinson Crusoe. 

DE LOLME on the Constitution 
of England. Edited by John 
Macgregor. 3^. Gd. 
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DEMMIN'S History of Arms 
and Armour, from the Earliest 
Period. By Auguste Demmin. 
Translated by C. C. Black, M.A. 
With nearly 2000 Illustrations. 
TS. 6d. 

DEMOSTHENES' Orations. 
Translated by C. Rann Kennedy. 
5 vols. Vol. I. , 3-f. 6d. ; Vols. 
II. -V., 5^. each. 

DE STAEL'S Corinne or Italy. 
By Madame de Stael. Trans- 
lated by Emily Baldwin and 
Paulina Driver. $s. 6d. 

DEVEY'S Logic, or the Science 
of Inference. A Popular Manual. 
By J. Devey. 5*. 

DICTIONARY of Latin and 
Greek Quotations ; including 
Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law 
Terms and Phrases. With all the 
Quantities marked, and English 
Translations. With Index Ver- 
borum (622 pages). $s. 

DICTIONARY of Obsolete and 
Provincial English. Compiled 
by Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S A., 
&c. 2 vols. $s, each. 

D I D R O N ' S Christian Icono- 
graphy: a History of Christian 
Art in the Middle Ages. Trans- 
lated by E. J Millington and 
completed by Margaret Stokes. 
With 240 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
5^. each. 

DIOGENES LAERTIUS. Lives 
and Opinions of the Ancient 
Philosophers. Translated by 
Prof. C. D. Yonge, M A. 5*. 

DOBREE'S Adversaria. Edited 
by the late Prof. Wagner. 2 vols. 
5-r. each. 

D O D D ' S Epigrammatists. A 
Selection from the Epigrammatic 
Literature of Ancient, Mediaeval, 
and Modern Times. By the Rev. 
Henry Philip Dodd, M.A. Ox- 
ford. 2nd Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 6;. 



DONALDSON'S The Theatre of 
the Greeks. A Treatise on the 
History and Exhibition of the 
Greek Drama. With numerous 
Illustrations and 3 Plans. By John 
William Donaldson, D.D. 5.?. 

DRAPER'S History of the 
Intellectual Development of 
Europe. By John William Draper, 
M.D., LL.D. 2 vols. 5-r. each. 

DTJNLOP'S History of Fiction. 
A new Edition. Revised by 
Henry Wilson. 2 vols. $s. each. 

DYER (Dr T. H.). Pompeii : its 
Buildings and Antiquities. By 
T. H. Dyer, LL.D. With nearly 
300 Wood Engravings, a large 
Map, and a Plan of the Forum. 
?s. 6d. 



- The City of Rome : its History 
and Monuments. With Illustra- 
tions. 5.r. 

DYER (T. F. T.) British Popular 
Customs, Present and Past. 
An Account of the various Games 
and Customs associated with Dif- 
ferent Days of the Year in the 
British Isles, arranged according 
to the Calendar. By the Rev. 
T. F. Thiselton Dyer, M.A. $s. 

EBERS' Egyptian Princess. An 
Historical Novel. By George 
Ebers. Translated by E. S. 
Buchheim. 3.?. 6d. 

EDGE WORTH'S Stories for 
Children. With 8 Illustrations 
by L. Speed. 3.?. 6d. 

ELZE'S William Shakespeare. 

See SHAKESPEARE. 

EMERSON'S Works. 3 vols 

3J. 6d. each. 

I. Essays, Lectures and Poems. 
II. English Traits, Nature, and 
Conduct of Life. 



Contained in Bohrfs Libraries. 



EMERSON'S WORKS continued. 

III. Society and Solitude Letters 
and Social aims Miscel- 
laneous Papers (hitherto 
uncollected) May Day, 
and other Poems. 

ELLIS tG.) Specimens of Early 
English Metrical Romances. 
With an Historical Introduction 
on the Rise and Progress of 
Romantic Composition in France 
and England. Revised Edition. 
ByJ. O. Halliwell, F.R.S. 5*. 

ENNEMOSER'S History of 
Magic. Translated by William 
Howitt. 2 vols. $s. each. 

EPICTETUS, The Discourses of. 
With the ENCHEIRIDION and 
Fragments. Translated by George 
Long, M.A. 5.!-. 

EURIPIDES. A New Literal 
Translation in Prose. By E. P. 
Coleridge, M.A. 2 vols. $s. each. 

EUTROPIUS. See JUSTIN. 

ETJSEBIUS PAMPHILTJS, 
Ecclesiastical History of. Trans- 
lated by Rev. C.F.Cruse,M. A. 5*. 

EVELYN'S Diary and Corre- 
spondendence. Edited from the 
Original MSS. by W. Bray, 
F.A.S. With 45 engravings. 4 
vols. 5-f. each. 

FAIRHOLT'S Costume in Eng- 
land. A History of Dress to the 
end of the Eighteenth Century. 
3rd Edition, revised, by Viscount 
Dillon, V.P.S.A. Illustrated with 
above 7 Engravings. 2 vols. 
5^. each. 

FIELDING'S Adventures of 
Joseph Andrews and his Friend 
Mr. Abraham Adams. With 
Cruikshank's Illustrations, y. 6d. 



History of Tom Jonss, a 
Foundling. With Cruikshank's 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

Amelia. With Cruikshank's 
Illustrations. 5.?. 



FLAXMAN'S Lectures on Sculp- 
ture. By John Flaxman, R.A. 
With Portrait and 53 Plates. 6s. 

FLORENCE of WORCESTJBR'S 
Chronicle, with the Two Con- 
tinuations : comprising Annals of 
English History, from the De- 
parture of the Romans to the 
Reign of Edward I. Translated 
by Thomas Forester, M.A. $s, 

FOSTER'S (John) Life and Cor- 
respondence. Edited by J. E. 
Ryland. 2 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 



Critical Essays. Edited by 

J. E. Ryland. 2 vols. 3^. 6d. 
each. 



Essays : on Decision of Cha- 
racter ; on a Man's writing Me- 
moirs of Himself ; on the epithet 
Romantic ; on the aversion of 
Men of Taste to Evangelical Re- 
ligion. 35. 6d. 



Essay son the Evils of Popular 
Ignorance ; to which is added, a 
Discourse on the Propagation of 
Christianity in India. y, 6d. 

Essays on the Improvement 
of Time. With NOTES OF 
SERMONS and other Pieces. 



GASPARY'S History of Italian 
Literature. Translated by Her- 
man Oelsner, M.A., Ph.D. 
Vol. I. 3J. 6d. 



GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH, 
Chronicle of. See Old English 
Chronicles. 

GESTA ROMANORTJM, or En- 
tertaining Moral Stories invented 
by the Monks. Translated by the 
Rev. Charles Swan. Revised 
Edition, by Wynnard Hooper, 
B.A. 5j. 

GILDAS, Chronicles of. See Old 
English Chronicles. 
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GIBBON'S Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire. Complete 
and Unabridged, with Variorum 
Notes. Edited by an English 
Churchman. With 2 Maps and 
Portrait. 7 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

GILBART'S History, Principles, 
and Practice of Banking. By 
the late J. W. Gilbart, F.R.S. 
New Edition, revised by A. S. 
Michie. 2 vols. IDS. 

GIL BLAS, The Adventures of. 
Translated from the French of 
Lesage by Smollett. With 24 
Engravings on Steel, after Smirke, 
and 10 Etchings by George Cruik- 
shank. 6s. 

GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS' 
Historical Works. Translated 
by Th. Forester, M.A., and Sir 
R. Colt Hoare. Revised Edition, 
Edited by Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A. 5*. 

GOETHE'S Faust. Parti. Ger- 
man Text with Hayward's Prose 
Translation and Notes. Revised 
by C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D. 55. 
GOETHE'S Works. Translated 
into English by various hands. 
14 vols. 3-r. 6d. each. 
I. and II. Autobiography and 

Annals. 

III. Faust. Two Parts, com- 
plete. (Swanwick;) 
IV. Novels and Tales. 
V. Wilhelm Meister's Appren- 
ticeship. 
VI. Conversations with Ecker- 

mann and Soret. 
VIII. Dramatic Works. 
IX. Wilhelm Meister's Travels. 
X. Tour in Italy, and Second 

Residence in Rome. 
XI. Miscellaneous Travels. 
XII. Early and Miscellaneous 

Letters. 

XIII. Correspondence with Zelter. 
XIV. Reineke Fox, West-Eastern 
Divan and Achilleid. 



GOLDSMITH'S Works. A new 
Edition, by J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 
vols. 3-r. 6d. each. 

GRAMMONT'S Memoirs of the 
Court of Charles II. Edited by 
Sir Walter Scott. Together with 
the BOSCOBEL TRACTS, including 
two not before published, &c. 
New Edition. $s. 

GRAY'S Letters. Including the 
Correspondence of Gray and 
Mason. Edited by the Rev. 
D. C. Tovey, M.A. Vol. I. 
$s. 6d. [ Vol. ii. in the press. 

GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Trans- 
lated by George Burges, M.A. $s. 

GREEK ROMANCES of Helio- 
dorus, Longus, and Achilles 
Tatius viz., The Adventures of 
Theagenes & Chariclea ; Amours 
of Daphnis and Chloe ; and Loves 
of Clitopho and Leucippe. Trans- 
lated by Rev. R. Smith, M.A. 
$s. 

G*REGORY'S Letters on the 
Evidences, Doctrines, & Duties 
of the Christian Religion. By 
Dr. Olinthus Gregory. 35, 6d. 

GREENE, MARLOWE, and 
BEN JONSON. Poems of. 
Edited by Robert Bell. 3*. 6d. . 

GRIMM'S TALES. With the 
Notes of the Original. Translated 
by Mrs. A. Hunt. With Intro- 
duction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 
2 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

Gammer Grethel; or, Ger- 
man Fairy Tales and Popular 
Stories. Containing 42 Fairy 
Tales. Trans, by Edgar Taylor. 
With numerous Woodcuts after 
George Cruikshank and Ludwig 
Grimm. %s. 6d. 

GROSSI'S Marco Visconti. 
Translated by A. F. D. The 
Ballads rendered into English 
Verse by C. M. P. 3*. 6ct. 



Contained in Bokn's Libraries. 
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GTTIZOT'S History of the 
English Revolution of 164O. 
From the Accession of Charles 
I. to his Death. Translated by 
William Hazlitt. y. 6d. 

History of Civilisation, from 

the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French 'Revolution. Trans- 
lated by William Hazlitt. 3 vols. 
y. 6d. each. 

HALL'S (Rev. Robert) Miscel- 
laneous Works and Remains. 
3s. 6d. 

HAMPTON COURT: A Short 
History of the Manor and 
Palace. By Ernest Law, B.A. 
With numerous Illustrations, ^s. 

HARDWICK'S History of the 
Articles of Religion. By the late 
C. Hardwick. Revised by the 
Rev. Francis Procter, M.A. 5-r. 

HAUFF'S Tales. The Caravan 
The Sheik of Alexandria The 
Inn in the Spessart. Trans, from 
the German by S. Mendel. $s. 6ct. 

HAWTHORNE'S Tales. 4 vols. 
3^. 6d. each. 
I. Twice-told Tales, and the 

Snow Image. 
II. Scarlet Letter,andthe House 

with the Seven Gables. 
III. Transformation [The Marble 
Faun], and Blithedale Ro- 
mance. 
IV. Mosses from an Old Manse. 

HAZLITT'S Table-talk. Essays 
on Men and Manners. By W. 
Hazlitt. 3-r. 6d. 

Lectures on the Literature 

of the Age of Elizabeth and on 
Characters of Shakespeare's Plays, 
y. 6d. 

Lectures on the English 

Poets, and on the English Comic 
Writers. 3.?. 6d. 

The Plain Speaker. Opinions 

on Books, Men, and Things, y. 6d. 



HAZLITT'S Sketches and 
Essays. 3^. 6d. 

The Spirit of the Age; or, 

Contemporary Portraits. Edited 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. 3^. 6d. 

HEATON'S Concise History of 
Painting. New Edition, revised 
by Cosmo Monkhouse. $s. 

HEG-EL'S Lectures on the Philo- 
sophy of History. Translated by 
J. Sibree, M.A. 

HEINE'S Poems, Complete 
Translated by Edgar A. Bowring, 
C.B. 3*. 6d. 

Travel-Pictures, including the 

Tour in the Harz, Norderney, and 
Book of Ideas, together with the 
Romantic School. Translated by 
Francis Storr. A New Edition, 
revised throughout. With Appen- 
dices and Maps. 3.?. 6d. 

HELP'S Life of Christopher 
Columbus, the Discoverer of 
America. By Sir Arthur Helps, 
K.C.B. 3*. 6d. 

Life of Hernando Cortes, 

and the Conquest of Mexico. 2 
vols. 3$. 6d. each. 

Life of Pizarro. y. 6d. 

Life of Las Casas the Apostle 



of the Indies. y. 6d. 

HENDERSON (E.) Select His- 
torical Documents of the Middle 
Ages, including the most famous 
Charters relating to England, the 
Empire, the Church, &c., from 
the 6th to the I4th Centuries. 
Translated from the Latin and 
edited by Ernest F. Henderson, 
A.B., A.M., Ph.D. 5.?. 

HENFREY'S Guide to English 
Coins, from the Conquest to the 
present time. New and revised 
Edition by C. F. Keary, M.A., 
F.S.A. 6s. 

HENRY OF HUNTINGDON'S 
History of the English. Trans- 
lated Tro T. TTnroeiw- TWT.A. tf<- 
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HENRY'S (Matthew) Exposition 
of the Book of the Psalms. 5.?. 

HELIODORUS. Theagenes and 
Chariclea. See GREEK RO- 
MANCES. 

HERODOTUS. Translated by the 
Rev. Henry Gary, M.A. 35. 6d. 

Notes on. Original and Se- 
lected from the best Commenta- 
tors. By D. W. Turner, M.A. 
With Coloured Map. $s. 

Analysis and Summary of 

By J. T. Wheeler. 5*. 

HESIOD, CALLIMACHUS, and 
THEOGNIS. Translated by the 
Rev. J. Banks, M.A. $s. 

HOFFMANN'S (E, T. W.) The 
Serapion Brethren. Translated 
from the German by Lt.-Col. Alex. 
JCwing. 2 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

HOLBEIN'S Dance of Death 
and Bible Cuts. Upwards of 150 
Subjects, engraved in facsimile, 
with Introduction and Descrip- 
tions by Francis Douce and Dr. 
Thomas Frognall Dibden. $s. 

HOMER'S Iliad. Translated into 
English Prose by T. A. Buckley, 
B.A. S-r. 

Odyssey. Hymns, Epigrams, 

and Battle of the Frogs and Mice. 
Translated into English Prose by 
T. A. Buckley, B.A. 5*. 

See also POPE. 



HOOPER'S (G.) Waterloo : The 
Downfall of the First Napo- 
leon : a History of the Campaign 
of 1815. By George Hooper. 
With Maps and Plans. %s. 6d. 

The Campaign of Sedan : 

The Downfall of the Second Em- 
pire, August - September, 1870. 
With General Map and Six Plans 
of Battle. 3J. 6d. 

HORACE. A new literal Prose 
translation, byA. Hamilton Bryce, 

LL.D. a/. 6<t. 



HUGO'S (Victor) Dramatic 
Works. Hernani Ruy Bias 
The King's Diversion. Translated 
by Mrs. Newton Crosland and 
F. L. Slous. 3*. 6d. 

Poems, chiefly Lyrical. Trans- 
lated by various Writers, now first 
collected by J. H. L. Williams. 
3J. 6d. 

HUMBOLDT'S Cosmos. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Otte, B. H. Paul, 
and W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. 5 vols. 
'y. 6d. each, excepting Vol. V. 5^. 

Personal Narrative of his 

Travels to the Equinoctial Regions 
of America during the years 1799- 
1804. Translated by T. Ross. 3 
vols; 5$. each. 

Views of Nature. Translated 

by E. C. Otte and H. G. Bohn. 

5* 

HUMPHREYS' Coin Collector's 
Manual. By H. N. Humphreys, 
with upwards of 140 Illustrations 
on Wood and Steel. 2 vols. $s. 
each. 

HUNGARY: its History and Re- 
volution, together with a copious 
Memoir of Kossuth. %s. 6d. 

HUTCHINSON (Colonel). Me- 
moirs of the Life of. By his 
Widow, Lucy : together with her 
Autobiography, and an Account 
of the Siege of Lathom House. 
3*. 6d. 

HUNT'S Poetry of Science. By 
Richard Hunt. 3rd Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. $s. 

INDIA BEFORE THE SEPOY 
MUTINY. A Pictorial, De- 
scriptive, and Historical Ac- 
count, from the Earliest Times 
to the Annexation of the Punjab, 
with upwards of 100 Engravings 
on Wood, and a Map. $s. 

INGULPH'H Chronicles of the 
Abbey of Croyland, with the 
CONTINUATION by Peter of Blois 
and other Writers. Translated by 
H. T. Riley, M.A. 5*. 
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IRVING'S (Washington) Com- 
plete Works. I5vols. With Por- 
traits, &c. $s. 6d. each. 
I. Salmagundi, Knicker- 
bocker's History of New 
York. 

II. The Sketch-Book, and the 

Life of Oliver Goldsmith. 

III. Bracebridge Hall, Abbots- 

ford and Newstead Abbey. 

IV. The Alhambra, Tales of a 

Traveller. 

V. Chronicle of the Conquest 
of Granada, Legends of 
the Conquest of Spain. 
VI. & VII. Life and Voyages of 
Columbus, together with 
the Voyages of his Com- 
panions. 
VIII. Astoria, A Tour on the 

Prairies. 
XI. Life of Mahomet, Lives of the 

Successors of Mahomet. 
X. Adventures of Captain Bon- 
neville, U.S.A., WolfertV 
Roost. 
XI. Biographies and Miscella- 

neous Papers. 

XII.-XV. Life of George Wash- 
ington. 4 vols. 

- Life and Letters. By his 
Nephew, Pierre E. Irving. 2 vols. 
3.r. 6d. each. 

ISOCRATES, The Orations of. 
Translated by J. H. Freese, M.A. 
Vol. I. S.T. 

JAMES'S (G, P. R.) Life of 
Richard Cceur de Lion. 2 vols. 
3J. 6d. each. 

- The Life and Times of Louis 



XIV. 2 vols. 3*. 6d. each. 

JAMESON'S (Mrs.) Shake- 
speare's Heroines. Character- 
istics of Women: Moral, Poetical, 
and Historical. By Mrs. Jameson. 
y. 6d. 

JESSE'S (E.) Anecdotes of Dogs. 
With 40 Woodcuts and 34 Steel 
Engravings. $s. 



JESSE'S (J.H.) Memoirs of the 
Court of England during the 
Reign of the Stuarts, including 
the Protectorate. 3 vols. With 
42 Portraits, $s, each. 

Memoirs of the Pretendera 

and their Adherents. With 6 
Portraits. 5^. 

JOHNSON'S Lives of the Poets. 
Edited by Mrs. Alexander Napier, 
with Introduction by Professor 
Hales. 3 vols. 35. 6<f. each. 

JOSEPHUS (Flavius), The Works 
of. Whiston's Translation, re- 
vised by Rev. A, R. Shilleto, M.A 
With Topographical and Geo. 
graphical Notes by Colonel Sir 
C. W. Wilson, K.C.B. 5 vols. 
3j. 6d. each. 

JOYCE'S Scientific Dialogues, 
With numerous Woodcuts. 5^. 

JUKES-BROWNE {A. J.), The 
Building of the British Isles; 
a Study in Geographical Evolu- 
tion. Illustrated by numerous 
Maps and Woodcuts. 2nd Edition, 
revised, 75. 6d. 

Student's Handbook of 

Physical Geology. With nu- 
merous Diagrams and Illustra- 
tions. 2nd Edition, much en- 
larged, Js. 6d. 

JULIAN, the Emperor. Contain- 
ing Gregory Nazianzen's Two In- 
vectives and Libanus' Monody, 
with Julian's extant Theosophical 
Works. Translated by C. W, 
King, M.A. 55. 

JUSTIN CORNELIUS NEPOS, 

and EUTROPIUS. Translated 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 

V- 

JUVENAL, PERSIUS. STTL- 
PICIA and LUCILIUS. Trans- 
lated by L. Evans, M.A. $s, 

JUNIUS'S Letters. With all the 
Notes of WoodfalPs Edition, and 
important Additions. 2 vols. 
35. ()d. each. 
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KANT'S Critique of Pure Reason. 
Translated by J. M. D. Meikle- 
john. 55. 

Prolegomena and Meta- 
physicalFoundatioDSofNatttral 
Science. Translated byE. Belfort 
Bax. 55. 

KEIGHTLEY'S (Thomas) My- 
thology of Ancient Greece and 
Italy. 4th Edition, revised by 
Leonard Schmitz, Ph.D., LL.D. 
With 12 Plates from the Antique. 

5*. 

- Fairy Mythology, illustrative 
of the Romance and Superstition 
of Various Countries. Revised 
Edition, with Frontispiece by 
Cruikshank. 5$. 

LA FONTAINE'S Fables. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by Elizur 
Wright. New Edition, with Notes 
by J. W. M. Gibbs. 3*. 6d. 

LAMARTINE'S History of the 
Girondists. Translated by H. T. 
Ryde. 3 vols. 3$. 6d. each. 

- History of the Restoration 
of Monarchy in France (a Sequel 
to the History of the Girondists). 
4 vols. 3.!-. 6d. each. 

History of the French Re- 
volution of 1848. 3j. 6d. 

LAMB'S (Charles) Essays of Elia 
and Eliana. Complete Edition. 
3s. 6</. 

Specimens of English Dra- 
matic Poets of the Time of 
Elizabeth. %s, 6d. 

Memorials and Letters of 

Charles Lamb. By Serjeant 
Talfourd. New Edition, revised, 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols. 
^s. 6d. each. 

LANZI'S History of Painting in 
Italy, from the Period of the 
Revival of the Fine Arts to the 
End of the Eighteenth Century. 
Translated by Thomas Roscoe. 
3 vols. 35. 6d. each. 



LAPPENBERG'S History of 
England under the Anglo- 
Saxon Kings. Translated by 
B. Thorpe, F.S.A. New edition, 
revised by E. C. Otte. 2 vols. 
3.?. 6d. each. 

LECTURES ON PAINTING, 
by Barry, Opie, Fuseli. Edited 
by R. Wornum. 5.5-. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI'S 
Treatise on Painting. Trans- 
lated by J. F. Rigaud, R.A., 
With a Life of Leonardo by John 
William Brown. With numerous 
Plates. 55. 

LEPSITTS'S Letters from Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of 
Sinai. Translated by L. and 
J. B. Horner. With Maps. 5^. 

LESSING'S Dramatic Works, 
Complete. Edited by Ernest Bell, 
M.A. With Memoir of Lessing 
by Helen Zimmern. 2 vols. 
3^. 6d. each. 

- Laokoon, Dramatic Notes, 
and the Representation of 
Death by the Ancients. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Beasley and Helen 
Zimmern. Edited by Edward 
Bell, M.A. With, a Frontispiece 
of the Laokoon group. $s, 6d. 

LILLY'S Introduction to Astro- 
logy. With a GRAMMAR OF 
ASTROLOGY and Tables for Cal- 
culating Nativities, by Zadkiel. 5*. 

LIVY'S History of Rome. Trans- 
lated by Dr. Spillan, C. Edmonds, 
and others. 4 vols. $s. each. 

LOCKE'S Philosophical Works. 
Edited by J. A. St. John. 2 vols. 
3-r. 6d. each. 

- Life and Letters: By Lord 
King. 3*. 6d. 



LOCKHART (f G.)S 
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LODGE'S Portraits oflllustrious 
Personages of Great Britain, 
with Biographical and Historical 
Memoirs. 240 Portraits engraved 
on Steel, with the respective Bio- 
graphies unabridged. 8 vols. $s. 
each. 

LONGFELLOW'S Prose 
Works. With 16 full- page Wood 
Engravings. $s. 

LOUDON'S (Mrs.) Natural 
History. Revised edition, by 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With 
numerous Woodcut Illus. $s. 

L O W N D E S ' Bibliographer's 
Manual of English. Literature. 
Enlarged Edition. By H. G. 
Bohn. 6 vols. cloth, $s. each. 
Or 4 vols. half morocco, 2.1. 2s. 

LONGTJS. Daphnis and Chloe. 
See GREEK ROMANCES. 

LUCAN'S Pharsalia. Translated 
by H, T. Riley, M.A. 55. 

LTJCIAN'S Dialogues of the 
Gods, of the Sea Gods, and 
of the Dead. Translated by 
Howard Williams, M.A. 5.?. 

LUCRETIUS. Translated by the 
Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. $*. 

LUTHER'S Table-Talk. Trans- 
lated and] Edited by William 
Hazlitt. y. 6d. 

- Autobiography. See 



MlCHELET. 

MACHIAVELLI'S History of 
Florence, together with the 
Prince, Savonarola, various His- 
torical Tracts, and a Memoir of 
Machiavelli. 3.?. 6d. 

MALLET'S Northern Antiqui- 
ties, or an Historical Account of 
the Manners, Customs, Religions 
and Laws, Maritime Expeditions 
and Discoveries, Language and 
Literature, of the Ancient Scandi- 
navians. Translated by Bishop 
Percy. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, with a Translation of the 
PROSE EDDA, by J. A. Black- 
well. 55. 



MANTELL'S (Dr.) Petrifactions 
and their Teachings. With nu- 
merous illustrative Woodcuts. 6s. 

Wonders of Geology. 8th 

Edition, revised by T. Rupert 
Jones, F.G.S. With a coloured 
Geological Map of England, 
Plates, and upwards of 200 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. Js. 6d. each. 

MANZONI. The Betrothed : 
being a Translation of ' I Pro- 
messi Sposi.' By Alessandro 
Manzoni. With numerous Wood- 
cuts. 5^. 

MARCO POLO'S Travels; the 
Translation of Marsden revised 
by T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A. $s. 

MARRYAT'S (Capt. R.N.) 
Masterman Ready. With 93 
Woodcuts. 3J. 6d. 

Mission ; or, Scenes in Africa. 

Illustrated by Gilbert and Dalziel. 
3J. 6d. 

Pirate and Three Cutters. 

With 8 Steel Engravings, from 
Drawings by Clarkson Stanfield, 
R.A. 3-r. 6d. 

Privateersman. 8 Engrav- 
ings on Steel. -$s. 6a 

Settlers in Canada. 10 En- 
gravings by Gilbert and Dalziel. 
3*, 6d. 



Poor Jack. With 16 Illus- 
trations after Clarkson Stansfield, 
R.A. 35. 6d. 

Peter Simple. With 8 full- 
page Illustrations. $s. 6d. 

Midshipman Easy. With 8 



full-page Illustrations. 35, 6d. 

MARTIAL'S Epigrams, complete. 
Translated into Prose, each ac- 
companied by one or more Verse 
Translations selected from the 
Works of English Poets, and 
other sources. 7s. 6d. 
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MARTINEAU'S (Harriet) His- 
tory of England, from 1800- 
1815. 3s. 6d. 

History of the Thirty Years' 

Peace, A.D. 1815-46. 4 vols. 
3*. 6d, each. 

See Comte's Positive Philosophy. 

MATTHEW PARIS'S English 
History, from the Year 1235 to 
1273. Translated by Rev. J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 3 vols. 5*. each. 

MATTHEW OF WESTMIN- 
STER'S Flowers of History, 
from the beginning of the World 
to A.D. 1307. Translated by C. D. 
Yonge, M.A. 2 vols. 5.?. each. 

MAXWELL'S Victories of Wel- 
ington and the British Armies. 
Frontispiece and 5 Portraits. $s. 

MENZEL'S History of Germany, 
from the Earliest Period to 1842. 
3 vols. 3-r. 6d. each. 

MICHAEL ANGELO AND 
RAPHAEL, tbeir Lives and 
Works. By Duppa aud Quatre- 
mere de Quincy. With Portraits, 
and Engravings on Steel. $s. 

MICHELET'S Luther's Auto- 
biography. Trans, by William 
Hazlitt. With an Appendix (no 
pages) of Notes. 3*. 6d. 

History of the French Revo- 
lution from its earliest indications 
to the flight of the King in 1791. 
3J. 6d. 

MIGNET'SHistory of theFrench 
Revolution, from 1789 to 1814. 
35. 6tt. 

MILL (J. S.) Early Essays by 
John Stuart Mill. Collected'from 
various sources by J. W. M. Gibbs. 

MILLER (Professor). History 
Philosophically Illustrated.from 
the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. 4 vols. 
3.?. 6d. each. 



MILTON'S Prose Works. Edited 
by J. A. St. John. 5 vols. 3^. 6d. 
each. 

Poetical Works, with a Me- 
moir and Critical Remarks by 
James Montgomery, an Index to 
Paradise Lost, Todd's Verbal Index 
to all the Poems, and a Selection 
of Explanatory Notes by Henry 
G. Bohn. ' Illustrated with 120 
Wood Engravings from Drawings 
by W. Harvey. 2 vols. 3*. 6d, 
each. 

MJTFORD'S (Miss) Our Village 
Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. With 2 Engravings on 
Steel. 2 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

MOLIERE'S Dramatic Works. 

A new Translation in English 

Prose, by C. H. Wall. 3 vols. 
3^. 6d. each. 

MONTAGU. The Letters and 
Works of Lady Mary Wortiey 
Montagu. Edited by her great- 
grandson, Lord Wharncliffe's Edi- 
tion, and revised by W. Moy 
Thomas. New Edition, revised, 
with 5 Portraits. 2 vols. 5*. each. 

MONTAIGNE'S Essays. Cotton's 
Translation, revised by W. C. 
Hazlitt. New Edition. . 3 vols. 
3^. 6d. each. 

MONTESQUIEU'S Spirit of 
Laws. New Edition, revised and 
corrected. By J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

MOTLEY (J. L.). The Rise of 
the Dutch Republic. A History. 
By John Lothrop Motley. New 
Edition, with Biographical Intro- 
duction by Moncure D. Conway. 
3 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

MORPHY'S Games of Chess. 
Being the Matches and best Games 
played by theAmerican Champion, 
with Explanatory and Analytical 
Notes by J. Lowenthal. $s. 
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MUDIE'S British Birds; or, His- 
tory of the Feathered Tribes of the 
British Islands. Revised by W. 
C. L. Martin. With 52 Figures 
of Birds and 7 Coloured Plates of 
Eggs. 2 vols. 

NEANDER (Dr. A.). History 
of the Christian Religion and 
Church. Trans, from the German 
by J. Torrey . i o vols. 3 s. 6d. each. 

Life of Jesus Christ. Trans- 
lated by J. McClintock and C. 
Blumenthal. 3^. 6d. 

History of the Planting and 

Training of the Christian 
Church by the Apostles. 
Translated by J. E. Ryland. 
2 vols. 3-r. 6d. each. 

Memorials of Christian Life 

in the Early and Middle Ages ; 
including Light in Dark Places. 
Trans, by J. E. Ryland. y. 6d. 

NIBELTJNGEN LIED. The 
Lay of the Nibelungs, metrically 
translated from the old German 
text by Alice Horton, and edited 
by Edward Bell, M.A. To which 
is prefixed the Essay on the Nibe- 
lurigen Lied by Thomas Carlyle. 
&. 

NEW TESTAMENT (The) in 
, Greek. Griesbach's Text, with 
various Readings at the foot of 
the page, and Parallel References 
in the margin ; also, a Critical 
Introduction, and Chronological 
Tables. By an eminent Scholar, 
with a Greek and English Lexicon. 
3rd Edition, revised and corrected. 
Two Facsimiles of Greek Manu- 
scripts. 900 pages. $s. 

The Lexicon may be had sepa- 
rately, price zs. 

NICOLINI'S History of the 
Jesuits: their Origin, Progress, 
Doctrines, and Designs. With 8 
Portraits. $s. 



NORTH (R.) Lives of the Right 
Hon. Francis North, Baron Guild- 
ford, the Hon. Sir Dudley North, 
and the Hon. and Rev. Dr. John 
North. By the Hon. Roger 
North. Together with the Auto- 
biography of the Author. Edited 
by Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 3vols. 
3^. 6d. each. 

NdGENT'S (Lord) Memorials 
of Hampden, his Party and 
Tunes. With a Memoir of the 
Author, an Autograph Letter, and 
Portrait. $s. 

OCKLEY (S.) History of the 
Saracens and their Conquests 
in Syria, Persia, and Egypt. 
By Simon Ockley, B.D., Professor 
of Arabic in the University of 
Cambridge. 3*. 6d. 

OLD ENGLISH CHRON- 
ICLES, including Ethelwerd's 
Chronicle, Asser's Life of Alfred, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth's British 
History, Gildas, Nennius, and the 
spurious chronicle of Richard of 
Cirencester. Edited by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. $s. 

OMAN (J. C.) The Great Indian 
Epics : the Stories of the RAMA- 
YANA and the MAHABHARATA. 
By John Campbell Oman, Prin- 
cipal of Khalsa College, Amritsar. 
With Notes, Appendices, and 
Illustrations. 3^. 6d, 

ORDERICUS VITALIS' Eccle- 
siastical History of England 
and Normandy. Translated by 
T. Forester, M.A. To which is 
added the CHRONICLE OF ST. 
EVROULT. 4 vols. 5*. each. 

OVID'S Works, complete. Literally 
translated into Prose. 3 vols. 
5$. each. 

PASCAL'S Thoughts. Translated 
from the Text of M, Auguste 
Molinier by C. Kegan Paul. 3rd 
Edition. $s. 6d. 
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PAULI'S (Dr. R.) Life of Alfred 
the G-reat. Translated from the 
German. To which is appended 
Alfred's ANGLO-SAXON VERSION 
OF OROSIUS. With a literal 
Translation interpaged, Notes, 
and an ANGLO-SAXON GRAMMAR 
and GLOSSARY, by B. Thorpe. 55. 

PATTSANIAS' Description of 
Greece. Newly translated by A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 2 vols. $s. each. 

PEARSON'S Exposition of the 
Greed. Edited by E. Walford, 
M.A. 5*. 

PEPYS' Diary and Correspond- 
ence. Deciphered by the Rev. 
J. Smith, M.A., from the original 
Shorthand MS. in the Pepysian 
Library. Edited by Lord JBray- 
brooke. 4 vols. With 31 En- 
gravings. 5 J< each. 

PERCY'S Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry. With an Essay 
on Ancient Minstrels and a Glos- 
sary. Edited by J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

PERSIUS. See J0VENAL. 

PETRARCH'S Sonnets, Tri- 
umphs, and other Poems. 
Translated into English Verse by 
various Hands. With a Life of 
the Poet by Thomas Campbell. 
With Portrait and 15 Steel En- 
gravings. 5.?. 

PHILO - JUDJETJS, Works of. 
Translated by Prof. C. D. Yonge, 
M.A. 4 vols. 5.r. each. 

PICKERING'S History of the 
Races of Man, and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. With AN 
ANALYTICAL SYNOPSIS OF THE 
NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN by 
Dr. Hall. With a Map of the 
World and 12 coloured Plates. $s. 

PINDAR. Translated into Prose 
by Dawson W. Turner. To which 
is added the Metrical Version by 
Abraham Moore. $s. 



PLANCHE. History of British 
Costume, from the Earliest Time 
to the Close of the Eighteenth 
Century. By J. R. Planche, 
Somerset Herald. With upwards 
of 400 Illustrations. $s. 
PLATO'S Works. Literally trans- 
lated, with Introduction and 
Notes. 6 vols. 5.?. each. 
I. The Apology of Socrates, 
Crito, Phsedo, Gorgias, Pro- 
tagoras, Phasdrus, Theaetetus, 
Euthyphron, Lysis. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. Carey. 
II. The Republic, Timaeus, and 
Critias. Translated by Henry 
Davis. 

III. Meno, Euthydemus, The 
Sophist, Statesman, Cratylus, 
Parmenides, and the Banquet. 
Translated by G. Surges. 
IV. Philebus, Charmides, Laches, 
Menexenus, Hippias, Ion, 
The Two Alcibiades, The- 
ages, Rivals, Hipparchus, 
Minos, Clitopho, Epistles. 
Translated by G. Surges. 
V The Laws. Translated by 

G. Surges. 

VI. The Doubtful Works. Trans- 
lated by G. Burges. 

Summary and Analysis of 

the Dialogues. With Analytical 
Index. By A. Day, LL.D. 5^. 
PLATJTUS'S Comedies. Trans- 
lated by H. T. Riley, M.A. 2 
vols. 5^. each. 

PLINY'S Natural History. 
Translated by the late John 
Bostock, M.D., F.R.S., and H. T. 
Riley, M.A. 6 vols. $s. each. 
PLINY. The Letters of Pliny 
the Younger. Melmoth's trans- 
lation, revised by the Rev. F. C. 
T. Bosanquet, M.A. 5s, 
PLOTINUS, Select Works of. 
Translated by Thomas Taylor. 
With an Introduction containing 
the substance of Porphyry's Plo- 
tinus. Edited by G. R. S. Mead, 
B.A., M.R.A.S. 5*. 
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PLUTARCH'S Lives. Translated 
by A. Stewart, M.A., and George 
Long, M.A. 4 vols. $s. (>d. each. 

Morals. Theosophical Essays. 

Translated by C. W. King, M.A. 

Morals. Ethical Essays. 

Translated by the Rev. A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 5*. 

POETRY OF AMERICA. Se- 
lections from One Hundred 
American Poets, from 1776 to 
1876. By W. J. Linton. $s, 6d. 

POLITICAL CYCLOPEDIA. 

A Dictionary of Political, Con- 
stitutional, Statistical, and Fo- 
rensic Knowledge ; forming a 
Work of Reference on subjects of 
Civil Administration, Political 
Economy, Finance, Commerce, 
Laws, and Social Relations. 4 
vols. 3-r. 6d. each. 

POPE'S Poetical Works. Edited, 
with copious Notes, by Robert 
Carruthers. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

Homer's Iliad. Edited by 

the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
Illustrated by the entire Series of 
Flaxman's Designs. $s, 

Homer's Odyssey, with the 

Battle of Frogs and Mice, Hymns, 
&c., by other translators. Edited 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
With the entire Series of Flax- 
man's Designs. $s. 



Life, including many of his 

Letters. By Robert Carruthers. 
With numerous Illustrations. $s. 

POUSHKIN'S Prose Tales: The 
Captain's Daughter Doubrovsky 
The Queen of Spades An 
Amateur Peasant Girl The Shot 
The Snow Storm The Post- 
master The Coffin Maker 
Kirdjali The Egyptian Nights 
Peter the Great's Negro. Trans- 
by T. Keane. *. 6d. 



P RE SCOTT'S Conquest of 
Mexico. Copyright edition, with 
the notes by John Foster Kirk, 
and an introduction by G. P. 
Winship. 3 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

Conquest of Peru. Copyright 

edition, with the notes of John 
Foster Kirk. 2 vols. y. 6d. each. 

Reign of Ferdinand and 

Isabella. Copyright edition, 
with the notes of John Foster 
Kirk. 3 vols. y. 6d. each. 

PROPERTITJS. Translated by 
Rev. P. J. F. Gantillon, M.A., 
and accompanied by Poetical 
Versions, from various sources. 
3s. 6d. 

PROVERBS, Handbook of. t Con- 
taining an entire Republication 
of Ray's Collection of English 
Proverbs, with his additions from 
Foreign Languages and a com- 
plete Alphabetical Index; in which 
are introduced large additions as 
well of Proverbs as of Sayings, 
Sentences, Maxims, and Phrases, 
collected by H. G. Bohn. 55. 

PROVERBS, A Polyglot of 
Foreign. Comprising French, 
Italian, German, Dutch, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Danish. With 
English Translations & a General 
Index by H. G. Bohn. 5*. 

POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 
and other Objects of Vertu. Com- 
prising an Illustrated Catalogue of 
the Bernal Collection of Works 
of Art, with the prices at which 
they were sold by auction, and 
names of the possessors. To which 
are added, an Introductory Lecture 
on Pottery and Porcelain, and an 
Engraved List of all the known 
Marks and Monograms. By Henry 
G. Bohn. With numerous Wood 
Engravings, 5.?. ; or with Coloured 
Illustrations, IOJ. 6d. 

PROTJT'S (Father) Relieves. Col- 
lected and arranged by Rev. F. 
Mahony. New issue, with 21 
Etchings by D. Maclise, R.A, 
Nearly 600 pages. Jj. 
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QUINTILIAN'S Institutes of 
Oratory, or Education of an 
Orator. Translated by the Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. 2 vols. 5$ 
each. 

RACINE'S (Jean) Dramatic 
Works. A metrical English ver- 
sion. By R. Bruce Boswell, M.A. 
Oxon. 2 vols. 3-r. 6d. each. 

RANEE'S History of the Popes, 
their Church and State, and espe- 
cially of their Conflicts with Pro- 
testantism in the i6th and I7th 
centuries. Translated by E. 
Foster. 3 vols. 3.?. 6d. each. 

History of Servia and the 

Servian Revolution. With an 
Account of the Insurrection in 
Bosnia. Translated by Mrs. Kerr. 
3^. 6d. 

RECREATIONS in SHOOTING-. 

By ' Craven.' With 62 Engravings 
on Wood after Harvey, and 9 
Engravings on Steel, chiefly after 
A. Cooper, R. A. $s. 

RENNIE'S Insect Architecture. 
Revised and enlarged by Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A. With 186 
Woodcut Illustrations. 5.?. 

REYNOLD'S (Sir J.) Literary 
Works. Edited by H. W. Beechy. 
2 vols. 3.r. 6d. each. 

RICARDO on the Principles of 
Political Economy and Taxa- 
tion, Edited by E. C. K. Conner, 
M.A. 5-r. 

RICHTER (Jean Paul Friedrieh). 
Levana, a Treatise on Education: 
together with the Autobiography 
(a Fragment), and a short Pre- 
fatory Memoir. $s. 6d. 

Flower, Fruit, and Thorn 

Pieces, or the Wedded Life, Death, 
and Marriage of Firmian Stanis- 
laus Siebenkaes, Parish Advocate 
in the Parish of Xuhschriapptel. 
Newly translated byLt. Col. Alex. 
Ewing. 3^. >d. 



ROCKER DE HOVEDEN'S An- 
nals of English History, com- 
prising the History of England 
and of other Countries of Europe 
from A.D. 732 to A. D. 1201. 
Translated by H. T. Riley, M.A. 
2 vols. 55. each. 

ROGER OF WENDOVER'S 
Flowers of History, comprising 
the History of England from the 
Descent of the Saxons to A.D. 
1235, formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Paris. Translated by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. 2 vols. 5.?. each. 

ROME in the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. Containing a com- 
plete Account of the Ruins of the 
Ancient City, the Remains of the 
Middle Ages, and the Monuments 
of Modern Times. By C. A. Eaton. 
With 34 Steel Engravings. 2 vols. 
5^. each. 

See BURN and DYER. 

ROSCOE'S (W.) Life and Ponti- 
ficate of Leo X. Final edition, 
revised by Thomas Roscoe. 2 
vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

Life of Lorenzo de' Medici, 

called 'the Magnificent.' With 
his poems, letters, &c. loth 
Edition, revised, with Memoir of 
Roscoe by his Son. 3$. 6d. 

RUSSIA. History of, from the 
earliest Period, compiled from 
the most authentic sources by 
Walter K. Kelly. With Portraits. 
2 vols. 3^ 6d. each. 

SALLUST, FLORUS, and VEL- 
LEIUS PATERCULUS. 
Translated by J. S.Watson, M.A. 
5*- 

SCHILLER'S Works. Translated 
by various hands. 7 vols. 3^. 6d. 
each : 

I. History of the Thirty Years' 
War, 
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SCHILLER'S WORKS continued. 

II. History of the Revolt in the 
Netherlands, the Trials of 
Counts Egmont and Horn, 
the Siege of Antwerp, and 
the Disturbances in France 
preceding the Reign of 
Henry IV. 

III. Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, 
Maid of Orleans, Bride of 
Messina, together with the 
Use of the Chorus in 
Tragedy (a short Essay). 

These Dramas are all 
translated in metre. 

IV. Robbers ( with Schiller's 
original Preface), Fiesco, 
Love and Intrigue, De- 
metrius, Ghost Seer, Sport 
of Divinity. 

The Dramas in this 
volume are translated into 
Prose. 

V. Poems. 

VI. -Essays,^stheticalandPhilo- 
sophical 

VII. Wallenstein's Camp, Pic- 
colomini and Death of 
Wallenstein, William Tell. 

SCHILLER and GOETHE. 
Correspondence between, from 
A.D. 1794-1805. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. 35. 6d. 
each. 

SGHLEGEL'S (F.) Lectures on 
the Philosophy of Life and the 
Philosophy of Language. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. A. J. W. Mor- 
rison, M.A. 3*. 6d. 

Lectures on the History of 

Literature, Ancient and Modern. 
Translated from the German. y.6a. 

Lectures on the Philosophy 



of History. Translated by J. B. 
Robertson, ys. 6d, 



SCHLE GEL'S Lectures on 
Modern History, together with 
the Lectures entitled Qesar and 
Alexander, and The Beginning of 
our History. Translated by L. 
Purcell and R. H. Whitetock. 
3*. 6d. 

JEsthetie and Miscellaneous 

Works. Translated by E. J. 
MilHngton. 3*. 6d. 

SCHLEGEL (A. W.) Lectures 
on Dramatic Art andLiterature. 
Translated by J. Black. Revised 
Edition, by the Rev. A. J. W. 
Morrison, M.A. %s. 6d. 

SCHOPENHAUER on the Four- 
fold Root of the Principle of 
Sufficient Reason, and On the 
Will in Nature. Translated by 
Madame Hillebrand. $s. 

Essays. Selected and Trans- 
lated. With a Biographical Intro- 
duction and Sketch of his Philo- 
sophy, by E. Belfort Bax. 5*. 

SGHOUW'S Earth, Plants, and 
Man. Translated by A. Henfrey. 
With coloured Map of the Geo- 
graphy of Plants. 5-f. 

SCHUMANN (Robert). His Life 
and Works, by August Reissmann. 
Translated by A. L. Alger. $s. 6d. 

EarlyLetters. Originally pub- 

blished by his Wife. Translated 
by May Herbert. With a Preface 
by Sir George Grove, D.C.L. 
35. 6d. 

SENECA on Benefits. Newly 
translated by A. Stewart, M.A. 
3-r. 6d. 

Minor Essays and On Clem- 
ency. Translated by A. Stewart, 
M.A. 5s. 

SHAKESPEARE'S Dramatic 
Art. The History and Character 
of Shakespeare's Plays. By Dr. 
Hermann Ulrici. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. 3^. ($. 
each, 
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SHAKESPEARE (William). A 
Literary Biography by Karl Elze, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 5.?. 

SHARPE (S.) The History of 
Egypt, from the Earliest Times 
till the Conquest by the Arabs, 
A.D. 640. By Samuel Sharpe. 
2 Maps and upwards of 400 Illus- 
trative Woodcuts. 2 vols. S.T. each. 

SHERIDAN'S Dramatic Works, 
Complete. With Life by G. G. S. 
S.T. 6d. 

SISMONDI'S History of the 
Literature of the South of 
Europe. Translated by Thomas 
Roscoe, 2 vols. 3*. 6d. each. 

SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS, 
or Kindred Words and their 
Opposites, Collected and Con- 
trasted by Yen. C.J. Smith, M.A. 
Revised Edition. $s. 

SYNONYMS DISCRIMI- 
NATED. A Dictionary of 
Synonymous Words in the Eng- 
lish Language, showing the 
Accurate signification of words 
of similar meaning. Illustrated 
with Quotations from Standard 
Writers. With the Author's 
latest Corrections and Additions. 
Edited by the Rev. H. Percy 
Smith, M.A,, of Balliol College, 
Oxford. 6s. 

SMITH'S (Adam) The Wealth of 
Nations. Edited by E. Belfort 
Bax. 2 vols. 3*. 6d. each. 

Theory of Moral Sentiments ; 

with his Essay on the First For- 
mation of Languages ; to which is 
added a Memoir of the Author by 
Dugald Stewart. 3$. 6d. 

SMYTH'S (Professor) Lectures 
on Modern History; from the 
Irruption of the Northern Nations 
to the close of the American Re- 
volution. 2 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 



SMITH'S (Professor) Lectures 
on th.6 French Revolution. 
2 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

SMITH'S ( Pye ) Geology and 
Scripture. 2nd Edition. 5*. 

SMOLLETT'S Adventures 01 
Roderick Random. With short 
Memoir and Bibliography, and 
Cruikshank's Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 

Adventures of Peregrine 

Pickle, in which are included the 
Memoirs of a Lady of Quality. 
With Bibliography and Cruik- 
shank's Illustrations. 2vols. 3*. 6d. 
each. 

The Expedition of Hum- 
phry Clinker. With Bibliography 
and Cruikshank's Illustrations. 
3J. 6d. 

SOCRATES (surnamed ' Scholas- 
tieus ' ) . The Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of (A. D. 305-445 ) . Translated 
from the Greek. 5^. 

SOPHOCLES, The Tragedies of. 
A New Prose Translation, with 
Memoir, Notes, &c., by E. P. 
Coleridge. $i, 

SOUTHEY'S Life of Nelson. 
With Facsimiles of Nelson's writ- 
ing, Portraits, Plans, and upwards 
of 50 Engravings on Steel and 
Wood. 5,?. 

Life of Wesley, and the Rise 

and Progress of Methodism. 5^. 
Robert Southey. The Story 



of his Life written in his Letters. 
With an Introduction. Edited by 
John Dennis. 3*. 6d. 

SOZOMEN'S Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. Comprising a History of 
the Church from A.D. 324-440. 
Translated from the Greek. To- 
gether with the ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY OF PHILOSTORGIUS, as 
epitomised by Photius. Trans- 
lated from the Greek by Rev. E. 
Walford, M.A. 5*. 
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SPINOZA'S Chief Works. Trans- 
lated, with Introduction,byR.H.M. 
Elwes. 2 vols. S.T. each. 

STANLEY'S Classified Synopsis 
of the Principal Painters of the 
Dutch and Flemish Schools. 
By George Stanley. $s. 

STABLING'S (Miss) Noble Deeds 
of Women; or, Examples of 
Female Courage, Fortitude, and 
Virtue. With 14 Steel Engrav- 
ings. 55. 

STAUNTON'S Chess -Player's 
Handbook. A Popular and Scien- 
tific Introduction to the Game. 
With numerous Diagrams. 55. 

Chess Praxis. A Supplement 

to the Chess-player's Handbook. 
Containing the most important 
modern improvements in the Open- 
ings ; Code of Chess Laws ; and 
a Selection of Morphy's Games. 
Annotated, ^s. 

Chess-player's Companion. 

Comprising a Treatise on Odds, 
Collection of Match Games, and a 
Selection of Original Problems. $s. 

Chess Tournament of 1851. 

A Collection of Games played at 
this celebrated assemblage. With 
Introduction and Notes. $s. 

STOCKHABDT'S Experimental 
Chemistry. A Handbook for the 
Study of the Science by simple 
experiments. Edited by C. W. 
Heaton, F.C.S. With numerous 
Woodcuts. New Edition, revised 
throughout. 5^. 

STRABO'S Geography. Trans- 
lated by W. Falconer, M.A., 
and H. C. Hamilton. 3 vols. 
5J. each. 

STRICKLAND'S (Agnes) Lives 
of the Queens of England, from 
the Norman Conquest. Revised 
Edition. With 6 Portraits. 6 vols. 



STRICKLAND'S Life of Mary 
Queen of Scots. 2 vols. $s. each. 

Lives of the Tudor and Stuart 

Princesses. With Portraits. $s. 



STUART and REVETT'S Anti- 
quities of Athens, and other 
Monuments of Greece; to which 
is added, a Glossary of Terms used 
in Grecian Architecture. With 71 
Plates engraved on Steel, and 
numerous Woodcut Capitals. 5*- 

SUETONIUS' Lives of theTwelve 
Caesars and Lives of the Gram- 
mar! ans. The translation of 
Thomson, revised by T. Forester. 
5*. 

SWIFT'S Prose Works. Edited 
by Temple Scott. With a Bio- 
graphical Introduction by the Right 
Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles. 
ii vols. 3*. 6d. each. 

[Vols. I.-V. & Fill, ready. 

L A Tale of a Tub, The Battle 
of the Books, and other 
early works. Edited by 
Temple Scott. With a 
Biographical Introduction 
by the Right Hon. 
W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. 

II The Journal to Stella. Edited 

by Frederick Ryland,M. A. 
With 2 Portraits of Stella, 
and a Facsimile of one of 
the Letters. 

III.& IV. Writings on Religion and 
the Church. Edited by 
Temple Scott. 

V. Historical and Political 
Tracts (English). Edited 
by Temple Scott. 

VIII. Gulliver's Travels. Edited 
by G. R. Dennis. With 
Portrait and Maps. 
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SWIFT'S PROSE WORKS continued. 
IX. Contributions to the ' Ex- 
aminer,' 'Tatler,' 'Spec- 
tator,' &c. Edited by 
Temple Scott. 

The order and contents of 
the remaining volumes will 
probably be as follows : 

VI.&VII. Historical and Political 
Tracts (Irish). 

\In the press. 

X. Historical Writings. 

{In the press. 

XI. Literary Essays and Biblio- 
graphy. 

STOWE (Mrs. H.B.) Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, or Life among the Lowly. 
With Introductory Remarks by 
Rev. J. Sherman. With 8 full- 
page Illustrations. y. 6d. 

TACITUS. The Works of. Liter- 
ally translated. 2 vols. $s. each. 

TALES OF THE GENII; or, the 
Delightful Lessons of Horam, the 
Son of Asmar. Translated from 
the Persian by Sir Charles Morell. 
Numerous Woodcuts and 12 Steel 
Engravings. $s. 

TASSO'S Jerusalem Delivered. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by J. H. Wiffen. With 8 
Engravings on Steel and 24 Wood- 
cuts by Thurston. $s. 

TAYLOR'S (Bishop Jeremy) 
Holy Living and Dying, with 
Prayers containing the Whole Duty 
of a Christian and the parts of De- 
votion fitted to all Occasions and 
furnished for all Necessities. 3.5. 6d. 

TEN BRINK. See BRINK. 

TERENCE and PH^DRUS. 
Literally translated byH. T. Riley, 
M.A. To whichis added, SMART'S 
METRICALVERSIONOFPH^DRUS. 
5*- 

THEOCRITUS, BION, MOS- 
CHUS, and TYRT^EUS. Liter- 
ally translated by the Rev. J. 



Banks, M.A. To which are ap- 
pended the Metrical Versions of 
Chapman. 5.?. 

THEODORET and EVAGRIUS. 
Histories of the Church from A.D. 
332 to A.D. 427 ; and from A.D. 
431 to A.D. 544. Translated from 
the Greek. 5*. 

THIERRY'S History of the 
Conquest of England by the 
Normans ; its Causes, and its 
Consequences in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and the Continent. 
Translated by William Hazlitt. 
2 vols. 3*. (>d. each. 

THUCYDIDES. The Pelopon- 
nesian War. Literally translated 
by the Rev. H. Dale. 2 vols. 
3.r. 6d. each. 

An Analysis and Summary 

of. With Chronological Table of 
Events, &c. By J. T. Wheeler. 55. 

THUDICHUM (J. L. W.) A Trea- 
tise on Wines: their Origin, 
Nature, and Varieties. With Prac- 
tical Directions for Viticulture and 
Vinification. By J. L. W. Thudi- 
chum, M.D., F.R.C.P. (Lond.). 
Illustrated. 5*. 

URE'S (Dr. A.) Cotton Manufac- 
ture of Great Britain, systemati- 
cally investigated. Revised Edit, 
by P. L. Simmonds. With 150 
original Illustrations. 2 vols. 51. 
each. 

Philosophy of Manufactures. 

Revised Edition, by P. L. Sim- 
monds. With numerous Figures. 
Doublevolume. 7-r. 6d. 

VASARI'S Lives of the most 
Eminent Painters, Sculptors, 
and Architects. Translated by 
Mrs. J. Foster, with a Commen- 
tary by J. P. Richter, Ph.D. 6 
vols. 3$. 6d. each. 

VIRGIL. A Literal Prose Trans- 
lation by A. Hamilton Bryce, 
LL.D., F.R.S.E. With Portrait. 
3*. 6d. 
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VOLTAIRE'S Tales. Translated 
by R. B. Boswell. Vol. L, con- 
taining Bebouc, Memnon, Can- 
dide, L'Ingenu, and other Tales. 
35. 6d. 

WALTON'S Complete Angler, 
or the Contemplative Man's Re- 
creation, by Izaak Walton and 
Charles Cotton. Edited by Ed- 
ward Jesse. To which is added 
an account of Fishing Stations, 
Tackle, &c., by Henry G. Bohn. 
With Portrait and 203 Engravings 
on Wood and 26 Engravings on 
Steel. $s. 

Lives of Donne, Hooker, &c. 

New Edition revised by A. H. 
' Bullen, with a Memoir of Izaak 
Walton by Wm. Dowling. With 
numerous Illustrations. $s. 

WELLINGTON, Life of. By < An 
Old Soldier.' From the materials 
of Maxwell. With Index and 18 
Steel Engravings. 5^-. 

Victories of. See MAXWELL. 



WERNER'S Templars in 
Cyprus. Translated by E. A. M. 
Lewis. 3-y. 6d. 

WESTROPP (H. M.) A Hand- 
book of Archaeology, Egyptian, 
Greek, Etruscan, Roman. By 
H. M. Westropp. and Edition, 
revised. With very numerous 
Illustrations. 5.?. 

WHITE'S Natural History of 
Selborne, with Observations on 
various Parts of Nature, and the 
Naturalists' Calendar. With Notes 
by Sir William Jardine. Edited 
by Edward Jesse. With 40 Por- 
traits and coloured Plates. 5$. 



WHEATLEY'S A Rational Illus- 
tration of the Book of Common 
Prayer. 35-. 6J. 

WHEELER'S Noted Names of 
Fiction, Dictionary of. Includ- 
ing also Familiar Pseudonyms, 
Surnames bestowed on Eminent 
Men, and Analogous Popular Ap- 
pellations often referred to in 
Literature and Conversation. By 
W. A. Wheeler, M.A. 5*. 

WIESELER'S Chronological 
Synopsis of the Four Gospels. 
Translated by the Rev. Canon 
Venables. $s. 6d. 

WILLIAM of MALMESBURY'S 
Chronicle of the Kings of Eng- 
land, from the Earliest Period 
to the Reign of King Stephen. 
Translated by the Rev. J. Sharpe. 
Edited by J. A. Giles, D.C.L. 5^. 

XENOPHON'S Works. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. S. Watson, 
M.A., and the Rev. H. Dale. In 
3 vols. $s. each. 

YOUNG (Arthur). Travels in 
France during the years 1787, 
1788. and 1789. Edited by 
M. Betham Edwards. -$s. 6d. 

Tour in Ireland, with 

General Observations on the state 
of the country during the years 
1776 - 79. Edited by A. W. 
Hutton. With Complete Biblio- 
graphy by J. P. Anderson, and 
Map. 2 vols. 35-. 6d. each. 

YULE-TIDE STORIES. A Col- 
lection of Scandinavian and North- 
German Popular Tales and Tra- 
ditions, from the Swedish, Danish, 
and German. Edited by B.Thorpe. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES OF 

BONN'S LIBRARIES, 



THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN SWIFT. Edited by 
Temple Scott. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. W. E. H. 
Lecky, M.P. In II volumes, 3.5-. 6d. each. 

Vol. I.' A Tale of a Tub,' ' The Battle of the Books,' and other 
early works. Edited by Temple Scott. With Introduction by the 
Right Hon. W. E. H, Lecky, M.P. Portrait and Facsimiles. 

Vol. II. "The Journal to Stella.' Edited by F. Ryland, M.A. 
With a Facsimile Letter and two Portraits of Stella. 

Vols. III. and IV. Writings on Religion and ^he Church. 
Edited by Temple Scott. With portraits and facsimiles of title pages. 

Vol. V. Historical and Political Tracts (English). Edited by 
Temple Scott. With Portrait and Facsimiles. 

Vol. VIII. Gulliver's Travels. Edited by G. R. Dennis. With 
the original Maps and Illustrations. 

Vol. IX Contributions to ' The Tatler,' ' The Examiner,' ' The 
Spectator,' and ' The Intelligencer.' Edited by Temple Scott. 

PRESCOTT'S CONQUEST OF MEXICO. Copyright edition, 
with the author's latest corrections and additions, and the notes of 
John Foster Kirk. With an introduction by George Parker Winship. 
3 vols. 3.?. 6d. each. 

PRESCOTT'S CONQUEST OF PERU. Copyright edition. 
Edited by John Foster Kirk, z vols. 3^. 6J. each. 

PRESCOTT'S FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. Copyright 
edition. Edited by John Foster Kirk. 3 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

GRAY'S LETTERS. Edited by Duncan C. Tovey, M.A., Editor oi 
'Gray and his Friends,' &c., late Clark Lecturer at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Vol. I. 3^. 6d. [ Vol. II. in the Press. 

CICERO'S LETTERS. The whole extant Correspondence. Trans- 
lated by Evelyn S. Shuckburgh, M.A. In 4 vols. $s. each. 

GASPARY'S HISTORY OF EARLY ITALIAN LITERATURE 
TO THE DEATH OF DANTE. Translated, with supple- 
mentary bibliographical notes, by Herman Oelsner, M.A., Ph.D. 
Vol. I. 60. 



BELL'S HANDBOOKS 



OF 



THE GREAT MASTERS 

IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

EDITED BY G. C. WILLIAMSON, LITT.D. 
Post 8vo. With 40 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece. $s. net each 



The following Volumes have been iss^led : 

BERNADINO LUINI. By GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 2nd Editi 

VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M. STEVENSON. 3rd Edition. 

.\NDREA DEL SARTO. By H. GUINNESS. 2nd Edition. 

LUCA SIGNORELLI. By MAUD CRUTTWELL. 2nd Edition. 

RAPHAEL. By H. STRACHEY. 2nd Edition. 

CARLO CRIVELLI. By G. McNEiL RUSHFORTH, M.A. 

CORREGGIO. By SELWYN BRINTON, M.A. 

3ONATELLO. By HOPE REA. 

PERUGINO. By G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 

sODOMA. By the CONTESSA LORENZO PRIULI-BON. 

1/UCA DELLA ROBBIA. By the MARCHESA BURLAMACCHI. 

HORGIONE. By HERBEBT COOK, M.A. 

vIEMLINC. By W. H. JAMES WEALE. 

J IERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G. WATERS, M.A. 

'INTORICCHIO. By EVELYN MARCH PHILLIPPS. 

i'RANCIA. By GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 

5RUNELLESCHI. By LEADER SCOTT. 

rtANTEGNA. By MAUD CRUTTWELL. 

IEMBRANDT. By MALCOLM BELL. 

JIOTTO. By F: MASON PERKINS. 

VILKIE. By Lord RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER, M.A., F.S.A. 

iERARD DOU. By Dr. W. MARTIN. Translated by Clara Bell. 

,/ preparation. 

5L GRECO. By MANUEL B. Cossio, Litt.D., Ph.D. 
'INTORETTO. By J. B. STOUGHTON HOLBORN, M.A. 
VATTEAU. By EDGCUMBE STALEY, B.A. 
.EONARDO DA VINCI. By EDWARD McCuRDY, M.A. 
5OTTICELLI. By .A. STREETER. 
'AOLO VERONESE. By ROGER E. FRY. 
rAUDENZIO FERRARI. By ETHEL HALSEY. 

Others to follow. 



THE ALL-ENGLAND SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS OF ATHLETIC GAMES. 

The only Series issued at a moderate price, by Writers who are in 
the first rank in their respective departments. 

' The best instruction on games and sports by the best authorities, at the lowest 
prices.' Oxford Magazine. 

Small 8vo. cloth, Illustrated. Price Is. "each. 

Cricket. By the Hon. and Eev. 

E. LYTTELTOH. 
Croquet. By Lieut. -Col. the Hon. 

H. C. NEEDHAM. 
Lawn Tennis. By H. W. W. 

WILBEBFOBCE. With a Chapter for 
Ladies, by Mrs. HILLYABD. 

Tennis and Rackets and Fives. 
By JULIAN MABSHALL, Major J. SPENS, 
and Rev. J. A. ABNAST TAIT. 

Golf. By H. S. C. EVEBABD. 
Double vol. 2s. 

Rowing and Sculling. By W. B. 

WOODGATE. 

Sailing. ByE.F.KNiGHT,dbl.vol. 2s. 

Swimming. By MABTIN and J. 

RACSTEB COBBETT. 
Camping out. By A. A. MAODON- 

ELL. Double vol. 2s. 
Canoeing. By Dr. J. D. HATWABD. 

Double vol. 2s. 

Mountaineering. By Dr. CLAUDE 

WILSON. Double vol. 2s. 
"Athletics. By H. H. GBIFFIN. 

Riding. By W. A. KEBB, V.C. 
Double vol. 2s. 

Ladies' Riding. By W.A.KEBB,V.C. 
Boxing. By E. G. ALLANSON-WINN. 

With Prefatory Note by Bat Mullins. 

Fencing. By H. A. COLMOBE DUNN. 



Cycling. By H. H. 

N.C.TL, O.T.C. With a Chapter for 
Ladies, by Miss AGNES WOOD. 

Wrestling. By WALTEB ABM- 
STBONG ('Cross-buttocker'). 

Broadsword and Singlestick. 

By R. G. ALLANSON-WINN and 0. PHII- 

LIPPS-WOLLEY. 

Gymnastics. By A. F. JENKIN. 

Double vol. 2s. 

Gymnastic Competition and Dis- 
play Exercises. Compiled by 

F. GBAF. 
Indian Clubs. By G. T. B. COE- 

BETT and A. F. JENKIN. 
Dumb-bells. By F. GBAF. 
Football Rugby Game. By 

HABBT VASSALL. 
Football Association Game. By 

C. W. AXCOCK. Revised Edition. 
Hockey. By F. S. CEESWELL. 

New Edition. 
Skating. By DOUGLAS ADAMS. 

With a Chapter for Ladies, by Miss L. 

CHEETHAM, and a Chapter on Speed 

Skating, by a Fen Skater. Dbl. vol. 2s. 
Baseball. By NEWTON CBANE. 
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STRABO'S GEOGRAPHY. 



BOOK VIII. 

EUROPE CONTINUED. GREECE. 

SUMMAKY. 

The remaining parts of Macedonia are considered, and the whole of Greece ; 
on this the author dwells some time on account of the great reputation 
of the country. He corrects minutely, and clears up, the confused and 
vague accounts respecting the cities contained therein, given by poets and 
historians, and especially in the Catalogue and in many other parts of the 
Poem. 

CHAPTER I. 

1. AFTER having described as much of the western parts 
of Europe as is comprised within the interior and exterior 
seas, and surveyed all the barbarous nations which it contains, 
as far as the Don 1 and a small part of Greece, [namely, 
Macedonia,] 2 we propose to give an account of the remainder 
of the Helladic geography. Homer was the first writer on 
the subject of geography, and was followed by many others, 
some of whom composed particular treatises, and entitled them 
"Harbours," "Voyages," "Circuits of the Earth," 3 or gave them 
some name of this kind, and these comprised the description 
of the Helladic country. Some, as Ephorus and Polybius, 
included in their general history a separate topography of 
the continents ; others, as Posidonius and Hipparchus, intro- 
duced matter relating to geography in their writings on 
physical and mathematical subjects. 

It is .easy to form an opinion of the other writers, but the 
poems of Homer require critical consideration, both because 
he speaks as a poet, and because he describes things not as 

1 The ancient Tanais. 2 These words are interpolated. Casaubon. 
3 Aytivtff, TTpiir\oi, irtpioSot yijs. 

VOL. H. B 
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they exist at present, but as they existed anciently, and the 
greater part of which have been rendered obscure by time. 

We must however undertake this inquiry as far as we are 
able, beginning from the point where our description ended. 

It ended with an account of the Epirotic and Illyrian nations 
on the west and north, and of Macedonia as far as Byzantium 
on the east. 

After the Epirotae and Illyrii follow the Acarnanes, 1 the 
JEtoli, the Locri-Ozolse, then the Phocseenses and Boaoti, 
Grecian nations. Opposite to these on the other side of the 
strait is Peloponnesus, which comprises the Gulf of Corinth, 2 
interposed between, and determining the figure of the latter, 
from which it also receives its own. Next to Macedonia 3 
are the Thessalians, 4 extending as far as the Malienses, 5 and 
the other nations, situated on both sides of the isthmus. 

2. There are many Greek tribes, but the chief people are 
equal in number to the Greek dialects with which we are 
acquainted, namely, four. Of these, the Ionic is the same as 
the ancient Attic ; (for lones was the former name of the in- 
habitants of Attica ; from thence came the lones who settled 
in Asia, 6 and use the dialect now called Ionic ;) the Doric was 
the same as the ^Eolic dialect, for all the people on the other 
side of the isthmus except the Athenians, the Megareans, and 
the Dorians about Parnassus, are even now called JEolians ; 
it is probable that the Dorians, from their being a small 
nation, and occupying a most rugged country, and from want 
of intercourse [with the JEolians], no longer resemble that 
people either in language or customs, and, although of the 
same race, have lost all appearance of affinity. It was the 
same with the Athenians, who inhabiting a rugged country 
with a light soil, escaped the ravages of invaders. As they 
always occupied the same territory, and no enemy attempted to 
expel them, nor had any desire to take possession of it them- 
selves, on this account they were, according to Thucydides, 
regarded as Autochthones, or an indigenous race. This was 

1 The territory of the Acarnanes is still called Carnia, south of the 
Gulf of Arta. The rest of the countries mentioned by Strabo no longer 
retain the ancient divisions, Bceotia is the modern Livadhia. G. 

2 The Gulf of Lepanto. 3 Makedunea. 

4 The ancient Thessaly is the modern Vlakea. 

5 The neighbourhood of the Gulf of Zeitun the ancient Maliac Gulf. 
In Asia Minor, and founded the cities Miletus, Smyrna, Phocaea, &c. 
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probably the reason, although they were a small nation, why 
they remained a distinct people with a distinct dialect. 

It was not in the parts only on the other side of the isthmus, 
that the JEolian nation was powerful, but those on this side 
also were formerly JEolians. They were afterwards inter- 
mixed first with lonians who came from Attica, and got pos- 
session of JEgialus, 1 and secondly with Dorians, who under 
the conduct of the Heracleidse founded Megara and many of 
the cities in the Peloponnesus. The lones were soon expelled 
by the Achaei, an JEolian tribe ; and there remained in Pelo- 
ponnesus the two nations, the JEolic and the Doric. Those 
nations then that had little intercourse with the Dorians used 
the Jolian dialect. (This was the case with the Arcadians 
and Eleians, the former of whom were altogether a mountain 
tribe, and did not share in the partition of the Peloponnesus ; 
the latter were considered as dedicated to the service of 
the Olympian Jupiter, and lived for a long period in peace, 
principally because they were of JEolian descent, and had 
admitted into their country the army of Oxylus, about the time 
of the return of the Heracleidas. 2 ) The rest used a kind of 
dialect composed of both, some of them having more, others 
less, of the JEolic dialect. Even at present the inhabitants of 
different cities use different dialects, but all seem to Dorize, 
or use the Doric dialect, on account of the ascendency of that 
nation. 

Such then is the number of the Grecian nations, and thus 
in general are they distinguished from each other. 

I shall resume my account of them, and describe each 
nation in their proper order. 

3. According to Ephorus, Acarnania is the commencement 
of Greece on the west, for it is the first country which lies 
contiguous to the Epirotic nations. As this author follows 
the coast ^in his measurements, and begins from thence, con- 
sidering the sea the most important guide of topographical 
description, (for otherwise he might have placed the beginning 
of Greece in Macedonia and Thessaly,) so ought I, observing 

1 The word ^Egialus (AtytoXog) signifies sea-shore. The name was 
given to this part of the Peloponnesus (afterwards called Achaia) from 
the towns being situated generally along the coast. Others, however, give 
a different explanation to the word. 

3 1113 before the Christian era. G. 
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the natural character of places, to keep in view the sea as a 
mark by which I should direct the course of my description. 

The sea coming from Sicily spreads itself on one side 
towards the Corinthian Gulf, and on the other forms a large 
peninsula, the Peloponnesus, united to the main-land by a 
narrow isthmus. 

The two largest bodies of country in Greece are that within 
the isthmus, and that without the isthmus, [extending to the 
mouths of the river Peneius]. That within the isthmus is how- 
ever larger, and more celebrated. The Peloponnesus is, as it 
were, the acropolis or citadel of all Greece ; and all Greece in 
a manner holds the chief or leading position in Europe. For 
independently of the fame and power of the nations which 
inhabited it, the position itself of the places in it suggests 
this superiority. One site succeeds another diversified with 
numerous most remarkable bays, and large peninsulas. The 
first of these peninsulas is the Peloponnesus, closed in by 
an isthmus of forty stadia in extent. The second compre- 
hends the first, and has an isthmus reaching from Paga3 in 
Megaris to Niscea, which is the naval arsenal of the Megare- 
ans ; the passage across the isthmus from sea to sea is 120 
stadia. 

The third peninsula also comprises the latter. Its isthmus 
extends from the farthest recess of the Crissasan Gulf to 
Thermopylae. The line supposed to be drawn between these 
is about 508 stadia in length, including within it the whole 
of Boaotia, and cutting Phocis and the country of the 
Epicnemidii obliquely. The fourth peninsula has the isthmus 
extending from the Ambracian Gulf through Mount OEta 
and Traclinia to the Maliac Gulf and Thermopylae, about 
800 stadia. 

There is another isthmus of more than 1000 stadia reach- 
ing from the same Gulf of Ambracia, and passing through 
the country of the Thessalians and Macedonians to the recess 
of the Thermasan Gulf. 

The succession of peninsulas furnishes a convenient order 
to be followed in describing the country. 

We "must begin from the smallest, as being also the most 
famous of these peninsulas. 1 

1 Taking the reverse order in which these peninsulas are described-, 
the fifth and last contains all the rest, the fourth all but the difference 
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CHAPTER H. 

1. THE Peloponnesus resembles in figure the leaf of a plane 
tree. 1 Its length and breadth are nearly equal, each about 
1400 stadia. The former is reckoned from west to east, that 
is, from the promontory Chelonatas through Olympia and the 
territory Megalopolitis to the isthmus ; the latter from south 
to north, or from Maliae though Arcadia to JEgium. 

The circumference, according to Polybius, exclusive of the 
circuit of the bays, is 4000 stadia. Artemidorus however 
adds to this 400 stadia, and if we include the measure of the 
bays, it exceeds 5600 stadia. We have already said that the 
isthmus at the road where they draw vessels over-land from 
one sea to the other is 40 stadia across. 

2. Eleians and Messenians occupy the western side of this 
peninsula. Their territory is washed by the Sicilian Sea. 
They possess the coast also on each side. Elis bends towards 
the north and the commencement of the Corinthian Gulf as 
far as the promontory Araxus, 2 opposite to which across the 
strait is Acarnania; the islands Zacynthus, 3 CephaUenia, 4 
Ithaca, 5 and the Echinades, to which belongs Dulichium, lie 
in front of it. The greater part of Messenia is open to the 
south and to the Libyan Sea as far as the islands Thyrides 
near Taenarum. 6 

Next to Elis, is the nation of the Achsei looking towards 
the north, and stretching along the Corinthian Gulf they 
terminate at Sicyonia. Then follow Sicyon 7 and Corinth, 
extending as far as the isthmus. Next after Messenia are 

between the fourth and fifth, and so on in order until we come to the Pe- 
loponnesus, properly so called, which is thus the least of the peninsulas. 
Strabo himself seems to admit the term peninsula to be improperly ap- 
plied to these subdivisions, by first describing Greece to be divided into 
two great bodies, viz. that within and that without the Isthmus of Cor- 
inth. 

1 For the same reason, at a subsequent period, it obtained the name of 
Morea, in Greek (Mopia) which signifies mulberry, a species or variety 
of which tree bears leaves divided into five lobes equal in number to the 
five principal capes of the Peloponnesus. See book ii. ch. i. 30. 

2 Cape Papa. 3 Zante. * Cephalonia. * Theaki. 
6 Cape Matapan. 7 Basilico. 
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Laconia and Argeia, which latter country also reaches as far 
as the isthmus. 

The bays of the Peloponnesus are the Messeniac, 1 the La- 
conian, 2 a third the Argolic, 3 and a fourth the Hermionic, 4 
or the Saronic, 6 which some writers call the Salaminiac bay. 
Some of these bays are supplied by the Libyan, others by 
the Cretan and Myrtoan Seas. Some call even the Saronic 
Gulf a sea. In the middle of Peloponnesus is Arcadia, lying 
contiguous to all the other nations. 

3. The Corinthian Gulf begins from the mouths of the 
Evenus, 6 (some say from the mouths of the Achelous,'' which 
is the boundary between the Acarnanes and -3Ltoli,) and from 
the promontory Araxus. For there the shores on both sides 
first begin to contract, and have a considerable inclination 
towards each other ; as they advance farther onwards they 
nearly meet at Rhium 8 and Antirrhium, 9 leaving a channel of 
only about 5 stadia between them. 

Rhium is a promontory of Achaia, it is low, and bends in- 
wards like a sickle, (indeed it has the name of Drepanum, or 
the Sickle,) and lies between Patrse 10 and JEgium, 11 on it there 
is a temple of Neptune. Antirrhium is situated on the con- 
fines of ^tolia and Locris. It is called Rhium Molycrium. 
From this point the sea-shore again parts in a moderate de- 
gree on each side, and advancing into the Crissasan Gulf, ter- 
minates there, being shut in by the western boundaries of 
Boeotia and Megaris. 

The Corinthian Gulf is 2230 stadia in circuit from the 
river Evenus to the promontory Araxus ; and if we reckon 
from the Achelous, it would be increased by about 100 stadia. 

The tract from the Achelous to the Evenus is occupied by 
Acarnanians ; next are the JEtoli, reaching to the Cape An- 
tirrhium. The remainder of the country, as far as the isthmus, 
is occupied by Phocis, Bosotia, and by Megaris, it extends 
1118 stadia. 

The sea from Cape Antirrhium as far as the isthmus is 
[the Crissasan Gulf, but from the city Creusa it is called the 
Sea 'of ] Alcyonis, and is a portion of the Crisssean Gulf. 12 

1 GulfofCoron. z Gulf of Colochina. 3 Gulf of Napoli. 

4 Gulf of Castri. 5 Gulf of Egina. 6 Fidari. 7 Aspropotamo. 
8 Drepano. s Castle of Roumelia. 10 Patras. n Vostitza. 
12 The words in brackets are inserted according to the suggestion of 
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From the isthmus to the promontory Araxus is a distance of 
1030 stadia. 

Such in general then is the nature and extent of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, and of the country on the other side of the strait up 
to the farther recess of the gulf. Such also is the nature of 
the gulf between both. 

We shall next describe each country in particular, begin- 
ning with Elis. 



CHAPTER III. 

1. AT present the whole sea-coast lying between the Achaei 
and Messenii is called Eleia, it stretches into the inland parts 
towards Arcadia at Pholoe, and the Azanes, and Parrhasii* 
Anciently it was divided into several states ; afterwards 
into two, Elis of the Epeii, and Elis under Nestor, the son of 
Neleus. As Homer says, who mentions Elis of the Epeii by 
name, 

" Sacred Elis, where the Epeii mle." 

The other he calls Pylus subject to Nestor, through which, he 
says, the Alpheius flows : 

" Alpheius, that flows in a straight line through the land of the Pylians." * 
The poet was also acquainted with a city Pylus ; 

" They arrived at Pylus, the well-built city of Neleus." 3 

The Alpheius however does not flow through nor beside the 
city, but another river flows beside it, which some call 
Pamisus, others Amathus, from which Pylus seems to be 
termed Emathoeis, but the Alpheius flows through the Eleian 
territory. 

2. Elis, the present city, was not yet founded in the time 
of Homer, but the inhabitants of the country lived in villages. 
It was called Coele [or Hollow] Elis, from the accident of its 
locality, for the largest and best part of it is situated in a 
hollow. It was at a late period, and after the Persian war, 
that the people collected together out of many demi, or 

Groskurd. The Gulf of Corinth is, in other passages, called by Strabo 
the Crissaean Gulf. 

1 Od. xv. 298. II. v. 545. * Od. iii. 4. 
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burghs, into one city. And, with the exception of a few, the 
other places in the Peloponnesus which the poet enumerates 
are not to be called cities, but disti-icts. Each contained several 
assemblages of demi or burghs, out of which the famous 
cities were afterwards formed, as Mamineia in Arcadia, which 
was furnished with inhabitants from five burghs by Argives ; 
Tegea from nine ; Hercea from as many during the reign of 
Cleombrotus, or Cleonymus ; .ZEgium out of seven, or eight ; 
Patrae out of seven ; Dyme out of eight ; thus Elis also was 
formed out of the surrounding burghs. The demus of the 
Agriades was one of those added to it. The Peneius 1 flows, 
through the city by the Gymnasium, which the Eleii con- 
structed long after the countries which were subject to Nestor 
had passed into their possession. 

3. These were the Pisatis, of which Olympia is a part, and 
Triphylia, and the territory of the Caucones. The Triphylii 
had their name from the accident of the union of three tribes ; 
of the Epeii, the original inhabitants ; of the Minyse, who 
afterwards settled there ; and last of all of the Eleii, who 
made themselves masters of the country. Instead of the Minyae 
some writers substitute Arcadians, who had frequently dis- 
puted the possession of the territory, whence Pylus had the 
epithet Arcadian as well as Triphylian. Homer calls all this 
tract as far as Messene by the name of Pylos, the name of the 
city. The names of the chiefs, and of their abodes in the 
Catalogue of the Ships, show that Coele Elis, or the Hollow 
Elis, was distinct from the country subject to Nestor. 

I say this on comparing the present places with Homer's 
description of them, for we must compare one with the other 
in consideration of the fame of the poet, and our being bred 
up in an acquaintance with his writings ; and every one will 
conclude that our present inquiry is rightly conducted, if 
nothing is found repugnant to his accounts of places, which 
have been received with the fullest reliance on their credi- 
bility and his veracity. 

We must describe these places as they exist at present, and 
as they are represented by 'the poet, comparing them together 
as far "as is required by the design of this work. 

4. The Araxus is a promontory of Eleia situated on the 
north, 60 stadia from Dyme, an Achaean city. This promontory 

' Igliaco. 
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we consider the commencement of the coast of Eleia. Pro- 
ceeding thence towards the west is Cyllene, 1 the naval arsenal 
of the Eleii, from whence is an ascent of 120 stadia to the pre- 
sent city. This Cyllene Homer mentions in these words, 
" Cyllenian Otus, chief of the Epeii," 

for he would not have given the title of chief of Epeii to one 
who came from the Arcadian mountain of this name. It is a 
village of moderate size, in which is preserved the jEsculapius 
of Colotes, a statue of ivory, of admirable workmanship. 

Next to Cyllene is the promontory Chelonatas, 2 the most 
westerly point of the Peloponnesus. In front of it there is a 
small island and shoals on the confines of Hollow Elis, and the 
territory of the Pisatas. From hence [Cyllene] to Cephallenia 
is a voyage of not more than. 80 stadia. Somewhere on the 
above-mentioned confines is the river Elisson, or Elissa. 

5. Between the Chelonatas and Cyllene the river Peneius 
empties itself, and that also called by the poet Sellei's, which 
flows from the mountain Pholoe. On this river is situated 
Ephyra, a city to be distinguished from the Thesprotian, 
Thessalian, and Corinthian Ephyras ; being a fourth city of 
this name, situated on the road leading to the Lasion sea- 
coast, and which may be either the same place as Boaonoa, 
(for it is the custom to call OEnoe by this name,) or a city 
near this, distant from Elis 120 stadia. This Ephyra seems 
to be the reputed birth-place of Astyochea, the mother of Tle- 
polemus, the son of Hercules, 

" Whom Hercules brought from Ephyra, from the river Selleis ;" 3 
(for this was the principal scene of the adventures of Her- 
cules ; at the other places called Ephyra, there is no river 
Selleis;) hence came the armour of Meges, 
" Which Phyleus formerly brought from Ephyra, from the river Selleis;" * 

from this Ephyra came also mortal poisons. For Minerva 
says, that Ulysses went to Ephyra 

" In search of a mortal poison wherewith to anoint his arrows :" s 
And the suitors say of Telemachus ; 

" Or he will go to the rich country of Ephyra to bring back poison de- 
structive of our lives." 6 

1 Chiarenza, in ruins. 2 Cape Tornese. * II. ii. 650. 

* II. xv. 531. s Od. i. 261. Od. ii. 328. 
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And Nestor introduces the daughter of Augeas, king of the 
Epeii, in his account of the war with that people, as one who 
administered poisons : 

" I first slew a man, 1 Mnlius, a brave soldier. He was son-in-law of 
Augeas ; he had married his eldest daughter ; she was acquainted with 
all the poisons which the earth brings forth." 

There is also near Sicyon a river, Selleis, and a village of 
the name of Ephyra near it ; and a village Ephyra in the 
territory of Agrsea in JEtolia, the people of which are called 
Ephyri. There are also other Ephyri among the Perrhsebi 
near Macedonia, who are Crannonians, 2 and the Thesprotic 
Ephyri of Cichyrus, which was formerly called Ephyra. 

6. Apollodorus, when he informs us in what manner the 
poet usually distinguishes places with the same names, as 
Orchomenus for instance, designating that in Arcadia hy the 
epithet, " abounding with sheep;" the Boeotian Orchomenus, 
as " Minye'ius ;" by applying to Samos the term Thracian, 
and adds, 

" Between Samos and Imbros," 3 

to distinguish it from Ionian Samos ; so he says the Thes- 
protic Ephyra is distinguished from others by the words, " at 
a distance," and "from the river Selleis." This does not 
agree with what Demetrius of Scepsis says, from whom he 
borrows most of his information. For Demetrius does not 
say that there is a river Selleis in Thesprotia, but in Elis, 
near the Thesprotic Ephyra, as I have said before. 

What he says also about CEchalia requires examination, 
where he asserts that the city of Eurytus of CEchalia is the 
only city, when there is more than one city of that name. It 
is therefore evident that he means the Thessalian city men- 
tioned by Homer : 

" And they who occupied CEchalia, the city of Eurytus, the CEchalian." 4 
What city, then, is that on the road from which " Thamyris 

1 II. xi. 738. 

2 I read ol Kai, as Meineke suggests, but the whole passage from " there 
i> " .to " Ephyra," is, as he also remarks, probably an interpolation. Strabo 
has already enumerated four cities of the name of Ephyra, viz. the Eliac, 
the Thesprotic, the Corinthian, and the Thessalian ; yet here two others 
are presented to our notice, the Sicyonian and the ^Itolian, of which 
Strabo makes no mention in his account of /Etolia and Sicyonia. 

3 II. xxiv. 78. 4 II. ii. 730. 
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the Thracian was met by the Muses, and deprived of the 

power of song," for he says, 

"Coming from CEchalia, from the dwelling of Eurytus, the CEchalian." 1 

If this were the city in Thessaly, the Scepsian is mistaken in 
mentioning some city in Arcadia, which is now called Andania. 
If he is not mistaken, still the Arcadian CEchalia is said to 
be the city of Eurytus, so that there is not one city only of 
that name, although Apollodorus asserts that there is but one. 
7. There existed between the mouths of the Peneius and 
the Selleis near Scollis, a Pylus, not the city of Nestor, but 
another of that name, having nothing in common with that 
on the Alpheius, nor even with that on the Pamisus, or, if 
we must so call it, the Amathus. Some writers, through their 
solicitude for the fame and noble descent of Nestor, give a 
forced meaning to these words. Since there are three places 
in Peloponnesus of the name of Pylus, (whence the saying 
originated, 
" There is a Pylus in front of Pylus, and still there is another Pylus,") 

namely, this and the Lepreatic Pylus in Triphylia, and a 
third, the Messeniac near Coryphasium, 2 the advocates for 
each place endeavour to show that the river in his own coun- 
try is (Emathois) i?/za0oie, or sandy, and declare that to be 
the country of Nestor. 

The greater number of other writers, both historians and 
poets, say, that Nestor was a Messenian, assigning as his birth- 
place the Pylus, which continued to exist to their times. 
Those, however, who adhere to Homer and follow his poem as 
their guide, say, that the Pylus of Nestor is where the terri- 
tory is traversed by the Alpheius. Now this river passes 
through the Pisatis and Triphylia. The inhabitants of the 
Hollow Elis were emulous of the same honour respecting the 
Pylus in their own country, and point out distinctive marks, 
as a place called Gerenus, and a river Geron, and another 
river Geranius, and endeavour to confirm this opinion by 
pretending that Nestor had the epithet Gerenius from these 
places. 

The Messenians argue in the very same manner, but ap- 

1 II. ii. 591. 

3 This is supposed to be the modern Navarino. The Coryphasium is 
Mount St. Nicholas. G. 
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parently with more probability on their side. For they say, 

that in their territory there is a place better known, called 

Gerena, and once well inhabited. 

Such then is the present state of the Hollow Elis. 1 

8. The poet however, after having divided the country into 

four parts, and mentioned the four chiefs, does not clearly 

express himself, when he says : 

"those who inhabit Buprasiutn and the sacred Elis, all whom Hyrmine 
and Myrsinus, situated at the extremity of the territory and the Olenian 
rock, and Aleisium contain, these were led by four chiefs ; ten swift vessels 
accompanied each, and multitudes of Epeii were embarked in them." 2 

For, by applying the name Epeii to both people, the Bupra- 
sians and the Eleii, and by never applying the name Eleii to 
the Buprasians, he may seem to divide, not Eleia, but the 
country of the Epeii, into four parts, which he had before 
divided into two ; nor would Buprasium then be a part of Elis, 
but rather of the country of the Epeii. For that he terms 
the Buprasians Epeii, is evident from these words : 
" As when the Epeii were burying King Amaryuces at Buprasium." 3 

Again, by enumerating together "Buprasium and sacred 
Elis," and then by making a fourfold division, he seems to 
arrange these very four divisions in common under both Bu- 
prasium and Elis. 

Buprasium, it is probable, was a considerable settlement in 
Eleia, which does not exist at present. But the territory only 
has this name, which lies on the road to Dyme from Elis the 
present city. It might be supposed that Buprasium had at 
that time some superiority over Elis, as the Epeii had over 
the Eleii, but afterwards they had the name of Eleii instead 
of Epeii. 

Buprasium then was a part of Elis, and they say, that 
Homer, by a poetical figure, speaks of the whole and of the 
part together, as in these lines : 

" through Greece and the middle of Argos ;" * " through Greece and 
Pthia;" 5 " the Curetes and the Mtoli were fighting;" 6 "those from 
Dulichium and the sacred Echiuades ;" 7 

for-Dulichium is one of the Echinades. Modern writers al?o 
use this figure, as Hipponax, 

1 Kot'Xjj ""HXte, or Coele-Elis. * II. ii. 615. 3 II. xxiii. 630. 

4 Od. i. 344. 5 Od. ii. 496. 6 II. ix. 529. 7 II. ii. 625. 
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" they eat the bread of the Cyprians and the wheat of the Amathusii ; " 
for the Amathusii are Cyprians : and Alcman ; 
" leaving the beloved Cyprus, and Paphos, washed on all sides by the sea :" 
and JEschylus ; 

" possessing as your share by lot the whole of Cyprus and Paphos." 

If Homer has not called the Buprasii by the name of Eleii, 
we shall reply, nor has he mentioned many other places and 
things which exist. For this is not a proof that they did not 
exist, but only that he has not mentioned them. 

9. But Hecatasus of Miletus says, that the Epeii are a 
different people from the Eleii ; that the Epeii accompanied 
Hercules in his expedition against Augeas, and joined him in 
destroying Elis, and defeating Augeas. He also says, that 
Dyme was both an Epeian and an Achaean city. 

The ancient . historians, accustomed from childhood to 
falsehood through the tales of mythologists, speak of many 
things that never existed. Hence they do not even agree 
with one another, in their accounts of the same things. 
Not that it is improbable that the Epeii, although a dif- 
ferent people and at variance with the Eleii, when they 
had gained the ascendency, united together, forming a com- 
mon state, and their power extended even as far as Dyme. 
The poet does not mention Dyme, but it is not improbable 
that at that time it was subject to the Epeii, and afterwards 
to the Tones, or perhaps not even to this people, but to the 
Achsei, who were in possession of the country of the lones. 

Of the four portions, which include Buprasium, Hyrmine 
and Myrsinus belong to the territory of Eleia. The rest, 
according to the opinion of some writers, are situated close 
on the borders of the Pisatis. 

10. Hyrmine was a small town, which exists no longer, 
but there is a mountainous promontory near Cyllene, called 
Hormina or Hyrmina. 

Myrsinus is the present Myrtuntium, a settlement extend- 
ing to the sea, and situated on the road from Dyme to Elis, at 
the distance of 70 stadia from the city of the Eleii. 

It is conjectured that the Olenian rock is the present Scollis. 
For we might mention probable conjectures, since both places 
and names have undergone changes, and the poet himself 
does not explain his meaning clearly in many passages. 
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Scollis is a rocky mountain, common to the Dymaei, and 
Tritoeenses, and Eleii, situated close to Lampeia, another moun- 
tain in Arcadia, which is distant from Elis 130 stadia, from 
Tritaea 100, and an equal number [from Dyme] Achasan cities. 

Aleisium is the present Alesiaeum, a place near Amphidolis, 
where the neighbouring people hold a market every month. 
It is situated upon the mountain road leading from Elis to 
Olympia. Formerly, it was a city of the Pisatis, the bound- 
aries of the country being different at different times on ac- 
count of the change of masters. The poet also calls Aleisium, 
the hill of Aleisius, when he says, 

" Till we brought our horses to Buprasium rich in grain, and to the 
Olenian rock, and to the place which is called the hill of Aleisium," ' 

for we must understand the words by the figure hyperbaton. 
Some also point out a river Aleisius. 

11. Since a tribe of Caucones is mentioned in Triphylia 
near Messenia, and as Dyme is called by some writers 
Cauconis, and since between Dyme and Tritaea in the Dymsean 
district there is also a river called Caucon, a question arises 
respecting the Caucones, whether there are two nations of this 
name, one situate about Triphylia, and another about Dyme, 
Elis, and Caucon. This river empties itself into another 
which is called Teufcheas, in the masculine gender, and is the 
name of a small town that was one of those that composed 
Dyme ; except that the town is of the feminine gender, and is 
pronounced Teuthea, without the s, and the last syllable is long. 

There is a temple of Diana Nemydia (Nemejea?). The 
Teutheas discharges itself into the Achelous, which runs by 
Dyme, and has the same name as that in Acarnania, and the 
name also of Peirus. In the lines of Hesiod, 

" he lived near the Olenian rock on the banks of the broad Peirus," 
some change the last word fletpoio to Hwpoto, but improperly. 

2 [But it is the opinion of some writers, who make the 
Caucones a subject of inquiry, that when Minerva in the 
Odyssey, who has assumed the form of Mentor, says to Nestor ; 

" At sun-rise I go to the magnanimous Caucones, where a debt neither of 
a late date nor of small amount is owing to me. 3 When Telemachus 
comes to thy house send him with thy son, thy chariot, and thy horses ;" 

1 II. ii. 756. 

2 : 2 This passage in brackets is an interpolation to explain the subse- 
quent inquiry who the Caucones were. Kramer. ? II. iii. 636. 
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a certain district in the territory of the Epeii appears to be 
designated, which the Caucones, a different nation from that 
in Triphylia, possessed, and who perhaps extended even as far 
as the Dymean territory.] But it was not proper to omit, 
whence Dyme had the name Cauconitis, nor why the river was 
called Caucon, because the question is, who the Caucones 1 
were, to whom Minerva says, she is going to recover a debt. 
For if we understand the poet to mean those in Triphylia 
about Lepreum, I know not how this is probable; whence 
some persons even write the passage, 

" where a large debt is owing to me in the sacred Elis." 

This will appear more clearly, when we describe the Pisatis, 
and after it Triphylia as far as the confines of Messenia. 

12. Next to the Chelonatas is the long tract of coast of the 
Pisatae ; then follows a promontory, Pheia ; there was also a 
small town of this name ; 

" by the walls of Pheia about the stream of the Jardanes," a 
for there is a small river near it. 

Some writers say, that Pheia is the commencement of the 
Pisatis. In front of Pheia is a small island and a harbour ; 
thence to Olympia by sea, which is the shortest way, is 
120 stadia. Then immediately follows another promontory, 
[Icthys,] projecting very far towards the west, like the 
Chelonatas; from this promontory to Cephallenia are 120 
stadia. Next the Alpheius discharges itself, at the distance 
from the Chelonatas of 280, and from the Araxus of 545, 
stadia. It flows from the same places as the Eurotas. There 
is a village of the name of Asea in the Megalopolitis, where 
the two sources, whence the above-mentioned rivers issue, are 
near to one another. After running under the earth the dis- 
tance of many stadia, they then rise to the surface, when one 
takes its course to Laconia, the other to the Pisatis. The 
Eurotas reappears at the commencement of the district Ble- 
minates, flowing close beside Sparta, and passing through a 
long valley near Helos, which the poet mentions, empties itself 
between Gythium, the naval arsenal of Sparta, and Acraea. 
But the Alpheius, after receiving the Celadon, (Ladon ?) and 
Erymanthus, and other obscure streams, pursues its course 
through Phrixa, and the'Pisatis, and Triphylia, close to Olympia, 

1 Book vii. ch. vii. 2. * II. vii. 135. 
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and discharges itself into the Sicilian Sea between Pheia and 
Epitalium. At its mouth, and at the distance of 80 stadia 
from Olympia, is situated the grove of Artemis Alpheionia, 
or Alpheiusa, for both words are in use. At Olympia an 
annual festival, to which multitudes resort, is celebrated in 
honour of this goddess, as well as of Diana Elaphia and 
Diana Daplmia. The whole country is full of temples dedi- 
cated to Diana, and Aphrodite, and the Nymphs, which are 
situated amidst flowery groves, and generally where there is 
abundance of water. Hermeia, or images of Mercury, are 
frequently met with on the road, and on the sea-shore, temples 
dedicated to Neptune. In the temple of Diana Alpheionia 
are pictures by Clean thes and Aregon, Corinthian painters ; 
the former has depicted the taking of Troy, and the birth of 
Minerva ; the latter, Diana borne upon a griffin ; which are 
highly esteemed. 

13, Next is the mountain, which separates Macistia in 
Triphylia from the Pisatis ; then follows another river Chalcis, 
and a spring called Cruni, and Chalcis a village, and next to 
these the Samicum, where is the temple of the Samian Nep- 
tune, which is held in the highest honour. There is also a 
grove full of wild olive trees. It was intrusted to the care 
of the Macistii, whose business it was to announce the Samian 
truce as it is called. All the Triphylii contribute to the temple. 

[The temple of the Scilluntian Minerva at Scillus in the 
neighbourhood of Olympia, opposite the Phellon, is among 
the celebrated temples.] l 

14. Near these temples, at the distance of 30 stadia, or a 
little more, above the sea-coast, is situated the Triphyliac, or 
Lepreatic, Pylus, which the poet calls Emathoeis, or Sandy, 
and transmits to us as the native country of Nestor, as may 
be collected from his poetry. It had the epithet Emathoeis 
either from the river, which flows by the city towards the 
north, and was formerly called Amathus, but now Mamaus, 
or Arcadicus ; or because this river was called Pamisus, the 
same name as that of two rivers in Messenia, while with 
respect to the city, the epithet Emathoeis, or sandy, is of un- 
certain origin, since it is not the fact, it is said, that either 
the river or the country abounds with sand. 

1 This passage is transposed from the following section, as proposed by 
Groskurd. . . 
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Towards the east is a mountain near Pylus, named after 
Minthe, who, according to the fable, was the mistress of 
Hades, and being deluded by Proserpine, was transformed 
into the garden mint, which some call hedyosmus, or the 
sweet-smelling mint. There is also near the mountain an en- 
closure, sacred to Hades, held in great veneration by the 
Macistii ; and a grove dedicated to Ceres, situated above the 
Pyliac plain. This plain is fertile, and situated close to the 
sea-coast ; it extends along the interval between the Samicum 
and the river Neda. The sea-shore is sandy and narrow, so 
that no one could be censured for asserting that Pylus was 
called " sandy " from this tract. 

15. Towards the north there were two small Triphyliac 
towns, Hypana and Typaneee, bordering upon Pylus ; the 
former of which was incorporated with Elis, the other re- 
mained separate. Two rivers flow near, the Dalion and the 
Acheron, and empty themselves into the Alpheius. The 
Acheron has its name from its relation to Hades. For at that 
place were held in extraordinary reverence the temples of 
Ceres, Proserpine, and Hades, perhaps on account of the con- 
trariety of the properties of the country, which Demetrius 
of Scepsis mentions. For Triphylia is fertile, but the soil is 
subject to mildew, and produces rushes, 1 whence in these 
places, instead of the product being large, there is frequently 
no crop whatever. 

16. Towards the south of Pylus is Lepreum. This also 
was a city, situated 40 stadia above the sea-coast. Between 
the Lepreum and the Annius (Anigrus ? Alphaeus ?) is the 
temple of the Samian Neptune. These places are distant 100 
stadia from each other. This is the temple in which the poet 
says that the Pylii were found by Telemachus engaged in 
offering sacrifice : 

" They came to Pylus, the well-built city of Neleus ; the people were 
sacrificing on the sea-shore bulls, entirely black, to Neptune, the god of 
the dark locks, who shakes the earth." 2 

For the poet was at liberty to feign things which did not 
exist, but when it is possible to adapt poetry to reality, and 

1 Qpvov, the meaning of this word is uncertain; Meyer in his "Bo- 
tanische erklarung " of Strabo does not attempt to explain it. 

2 Od. iii. 4. 

vox. n, c 
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preserve the narrative .... it is better to abstain from 
fiction. 

The Lepreatse possessed a fertile country, on the confines of 
which were situated the Cyparisseuses. But Caucones were 
masters of both these tracts, and even of the Macistus, which 
some call Platanistus. The town has the same name as the 
territory. It is said, that in the Lepreatis there is even a 
monument of a Caucon, who had the name of the nation, 
either because he was a chief, or for some other reason. 

17. There are many accounts respecting the Caucones. 
They are said to be an Arcadian tribe, like the Pelasgi, and 
also, like them, a wandering people. Thus the poet relates, 
that they came as auxiliaries to the Trojans, but from what 
country he does not mention, but it is supposed from Paphla- 
gonia. For in that country there is a tribe of the name of 
Cauconiatas, that border upon the Mariandyni, who are them- 
selves Paphlagonians. We shall say more of them when we 
describe that country. 1 

At present I must add some remarks concerning the 
Caucones in Triphylia. For some writers say, that the 
whole of the present Elis, from Messenia to Dyme, was called 
Cauconia. Antimachus calls them all Epeii and Caucones. 
But some writers say that they did not possess the whole 
country, but inhabited it when they were divided into two 
bodies, one of which settled in Triphylia towards Messenia, 
the other in the Buprasian district towards Dyme, and in 
the Hollow Elis. And there, and not in any other place, 
Aristotle considered them to be situated. The last opinion 
agrees better with the language of Homer, and the preceding 
question is resolved. For Nestor is supposed to have lived at 
the Triphyliac Pylus, the parts of which towards the south 
and the east (and these coincide towards Messenia and La- 
conia) was the country subject to Nestor, but the Caucones 
now occupy it, so that those who are going from Pylus to 
Lacedgemou must necessarily take the road through the 
Caucones. The temple of the Samian Neptune, and the 
naval station near it, where Telemachus landed, incline to the 
west and to the north. If then the Caucones lived there only, 
the account of the poet must be erroneous. 

1 Book xii. c. 3, 4. Little, however, can be obtained of their history, 
is buried in the same obscurity as the Pelasgi and Leleges. 
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[For, according to Sotades, Minerva enjoins Nestor to send 
his son with Telemachus in a chariot to Lacedsemon towards 
the east, while she herself returns back to the west, to pass the 
night in the vessel ; 

"but at sun-rise she sets out to the magnanimous Caucones," 

to obtain payment of the debt, in a forward direction. How 
then are we to reconcile these opinions ? for Nestor might 
say, " The Caucones are my subjects, and lie directly in the 
road of persons who are going to Lacedaemon ; why then 
do you not accompany Telemachus and his friends on his 
journey, but take a road in an opposite direction?" Besides, 
it was natural for one," who was going to recover payment of 
a debt, and that a considerable sum, as she says, from a people 
under the command of Nestor, to request some assistance from 
him in case they should be so unjust, as usually happens, as to 
refuse to discharge it. But she did not do this. 

If therefore the Caucones are to be found in one situation 
only, these absurdities would follow. But if one division of 
this tribe occupied the places in Elis near Dyme, Minerva 
might be said to direct her journey thither, and even the 
return to the ship would not be absurd, nor the separation 
from the company of Telemachus, when her road was in an 
opposite direction. 

The question respecting Pylus may perhaps be resolved in 
a similar manner, when we come, as we proceed, to the de- 
scription of the Messenian Pylus. 1 ] 

18. There is also, it is said, a nation, the Paroreatae, who 
occupy, in the hilly district of Triphylia, the mountains, 
which extend from about Lepreum and Macistum to the sea 
near the Samian grove sacred to Neptune. 

19. Below these people on the coast are two caves ; one, of 
the nymphs Anigriades ; the other, the scene of the adventures 
of the Atlantides, 2 and of the birth of Dardanus. There 
also are the groves, both the lonseum and Eurycydeium. 

Samicum is a fortress. Formerly there was a city of the 
name of Samos, which perhaps had its designation from its 

1 This passage is an interpolation by the same hand probably as that 
in s. 11. Cramer. 

2 Dardanus was the son of Jupiter and Electra, one of the seven 
daughters of Atlas, surnamed Atlantides. 

c 2 
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height, since they called heights Sami ; perhaps also this was 
the acropolis of Arene, which the poet mentions in the 
Catalogue of the Ships ; 

" who inhabited Pylus, and the pleasant Arene;" 1 

for as the position of Arene has not been clearly discovered 
anywhere, it is conjectured, that it was most probably situ- 
ated where the adjoining river Anigrus, formerly called 
Minyeius, empties itself. As no inconsiderable proof of this, 
Homer says, 

"There is a river Minyeius, which empties itself into the sea, near Arene."* 

Now near the cave of the nymphs Anigriades is a fountain, 
by which the subjacent country is rendered marshy, and filled 
with pools of water. The Anigrus however receives the great- 
er part of the water, being deep, but with so little current 
that it stagnates. The place is full of mud, emits an offensive 
smell perceptible at a distance of 26 stadia, and renders the 
fish unfit for food. Some writers give this fabulous account 
of these waters, and attribute the latter effect to the venom 
of the Hydra, which some of the Centaurs 3 washed from 
their wounds ; others say, that Melampus used these cleansing 
waters for the purification of the Proetades. 4 They are a 
cure for alphi, or leprous eruptions, and the white tetter, and 
the leichen. They say also that the Alpheus had its name 
from its property of curing the disease alphi. 5 

Since then the sluggishness of the Anigrus, and the recoil 
of the waters of the sea, produce a state of rest rather than a 
current, they say, that its former name was Minyeius, but 
that some persons perverted the name and altered it to 
Minteius. The etymology of the name may be derived from 
other sources ; either from those who accompanied Chloris, 
the mother of Nestor, from the Minyeian Orchomenus ; or, 

1 II. ii. 591. 2 II. ii. 721. 

3 Hercules, after killing the Hydra, dipped the arrows which he after- 
wards rnade use of against the Centaurs, in gall of this monster. Pau- 
sanias, however, speaks of one Centaur only, Chiron, or, according to 
others, Polenor, who washed his wounds in the Anigrus. 

4 The daughters of Proetus. According to Apollodorus, Melampus 
cured them of madness, probably the effect of a disease of the skin. 

5 Alphi, Lepra alphoides. Leuce, white tetter or common leprosy. 
Leichen, a cutaneous disease tending lo leprosy. 
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from the Miny* descendants of the Argonauts, who were 
banished from Lemnos, and went to Lacedaemon, and thence 
to Triphylia, and settled about Arene, in the country now 
called Hypsesia, which however no longer contains places 
built by the Minyas. 

Some of these people, with Theras the son of Autesion, 
who was a descendant of Polynices, having set sail to the 
country between Cyrenaea and the island of Crete, " formerly 
Calliste, but afterwards called Thera," according to Callima- 
chus, founded Thera, the capital of Gyrene, and gave the 
same name to the city, and to the island. 

20. Between the Anigrus and the mountain from which 
the Jardanes rises, a meadow and a sepulchre are shown, 
and the Achaeas, which are rocks broken off from the same 
mountain, above which was situated, as I have said, the 
city Samos. Samos is not mentioned by any of the authors 
of Peripli, or Circumnavigations ; because perhaps it had 
been long since destroyed, and perhaps also on account of its 
position. For the Poseidium is a grove, as I have said, near 
the sea, a lofty eminence rises above it, situated in front of the 
present Samicum, where Samos once stood, so that it cannot 
be seen from the sea. 

Here also is the plain called Samicus, from which we may 
further conjecture that there was once a city Samos. 

According to the poem Rhadine, of which Stesichorus 
seems to have been the author, and which begins in this 
manner, 

" Come, tuneful Muse, Erato, begin the melodious song, in praise of the 
lovely Samian youths, sounding the strings of the delightful lyre : " 

these youths were natives of this Samos. For he says that 
Rhadine being given in marriage to the tyrant, set sail from 
Samos to Corinth with a westerly wind, and therefore cer- 
tainly not from the Ionian Samos. By the same wind her 
brother, who was archi-theorus, arrived at Delphi. Her 
cousin, who was in love with her, set out after her in a 
chariot to Corinth. The tyrant put both of them to death, 
and sent away, the bodies in a chariot, but changing his mind, 
he recalled the chariot, and buried them. 

21. From this Pylus and the Lepreum to the Messenian 
Pylus l and the Coryphasium, fortresses situated upon the sea, 

1 The position of Pylus of Messenia is uncertain. D'Anville places it 
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and to the adjoining island Sphagia, is a distance of about 
400 stadia, and from the Alpheius a distance of 750, and 
from the promontory Chelonatas 1030 stadia. In the inter- 
vening distance are the temple of the Macistian Hercules, 
and the river Acidon, which flows beside the tomb of Jardanus, 
and Chaa, a city which was once near Lepreum, where also is 
the JEpasian plain. It was for this Chaa, it is said, that the 
Arcadians and Pylians went to war with each other, which 
war Homer has mentioned, and it is thought that the verse 
ought to be written, 

" Oh that I were young as when multitudes of Pylii, and of Arcades, 
handling the spear, fought together at the swift-flowing Acidon near the 
walls of Chaa," ' 

not Celadon, nor Pheia, for this place is nearer the tomb of 
Jardanus and the Arcades than the other. 

22. On the Triphylian Sea are situated Cyparissia, and 
Pyrgi, and the rivers Acidon and Neda. At present the 
boundary of Triphylia towards Messenia is the impetuous 
stream of the Neda descending from the Lycseus, a mountain 
of Arcadia, and rising from a source which, according to the 
fkble, burst forth to furnish water in which Rhea was to wash 
herself after the birth of Jupiter. It flows near Phigalia, and 
empties itself into the sea where the Pyrgitse, the extreme 
tribe of the Triphylii, approach the Cyparissenses, the first of 
the Messenian nation. But, anciently, the country had other 
boundaries, so that the dominions of Nestor included some 
places on the other side of the Neda, as the Cyparissei's, and 
some others beyond that tract, in the same manner as the poet 
extends the Pylian sea as far as the seven cities, which Aga- 
memnon promised to Achilles, 

" All near the sea bordering upon the sandy Pylus," 2 
which is equivalent to, near the Pylian sea. 

23. Next in order to the Cyparissei's in traversing the 
coast towards the Messenian Pylus and the Coryphasium, we 
meet with Erana, (Eranna,) which some writers incorrectly 
suppose was formerly called Arene, by the same name as the 
Pylian city, and the promontory Platamodes, from which to 
the Coryphasium, and to the place at present called Pylus, are 

at New Navarino. Barbie de Bocage at Old Navarino. See also Ernst 
Curtius, Peloponnesus. 

1 II. vii. 133. a II. ix. 153. 
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100 stadia. 1 There is also a cenotaph and a small town in it 
both, of the same name Prote. 

We ought not perhaps to carry our inquiries so far into an- 
tiquity, and it might be sufficient to describe the present state 
of each place, if certain reports about them had not been de- 
livered down to us in childhood ; but as different writers give 
different accounts, it is necessary to examine them. The most 
famous and the most ancient writers being the first in point 
of personal knowledge of the places, are, in general, persons of 
the most credit. Now as Homer surpasses all others in these 
respects, we must examine what he says, and compare his 
descriptions with the present state of places, as we have just 
said. We have already considered his description of the 
Hollow Elis and of Buprasium. 

24. He describes the dominions of Nestor in these words : 

" And they who inhabited Pylus, and the beautiful Arene, and Thryum, 
a passage across the Alpheius, and the well-built Mpy, and Cyparisseis, 
and Amphigeneia, and Pteleum, and Helos, and Dorium, where the 
Muses having met with Thamyris the Thracian, deprived him of the 
power of song, as he was coming from CEchalia, from the house of Eurytus 
the CEchalian.* 

It is Pylus, therefore, to which the question relates, and we 
shall soon treat of it. We have already spoken of Arene. 
The places, which he here calls Thryum, in another passage 
he calls Thryoessa, 

" There is a city Thryoessa, lofty, situated on a hill, 
Far off, on the banks of the Alpheius." 3 

He calls it the ford or passage of the Alpheius, because, ac- 
cording to these verses, it seems as if it could be crossed at 
this place on foot. Thryum is at present called Epitalium, a 
village of Macistia. 

With respect to VUKTITOV Ah, "JEpy the well-built," 
some writers ask which of these words is the epithet of the 
other, and what is the city, and whether it is the present Mar- 
galas of Amphidolia, but this Margalse is not a natural fortress, 
but another is meant, a natural strong-hold in Macistia. 
Writers who suppose this place to be meant, say, that JEpy is 
the name of the city, and infer it from its natural properties, 
as in the example of Helos, 4 ^Egialos, 5 and many others: 

1 Some MSS. have 120 stadia. * II. ii. 591. J II. xi. 710. 

4 A marsh. s The sea-shore. 
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those who suppose Margalae to be meant here, will assert the 
contrary. 

Thryum, or Thryoessa, they say, is Epitalium, because all the 
country is 0puoS?jc, or sedgy, and particularly the banks of the 
rivers, but this appears more clearly at the fordable places of 
the stream. Perhaps Thryum is meant by the ford, and by 
" the well-built .^Epy," Epitalium, which is naturally strong, 
and in the other part of the passage he mentions a lofty hill ; 

" The city Thryoessa, a lofty hill, 
Far away by the Alpheus." ' 

25. CyparisseTs is near the old Macistia, which then ex- 
tended even to the other side of the Neda, but it is not in- 
habited, as neither is Macistum. There is also another, the 
Messenian Cyparissia, not having quite the same name, but 
one like it. The city of Macistia is at present called Cypa- 
rissia, in the singular number, and feminine gender, but the 
name of the river is Cyparisseis. 

Amphigeneia, also belonging to Macistia, is near Hypsoeis, 
where is the, temple of Latona. 

Pteleum was founded by the colony that came from Pteleum 
in Thessaly, for it is mentioned in this line, 

" Antron on the sea-coast, and the grassy Pteleum." * 
It is a woody place, uninhabited, called Pteleasimum. 

Some writers say, that Helos was some spot near the 
Alpheius ; others, that it was a city like that in Laconia, 

" and Helos, a small city on the sea ; " 3 

others say that it is the marsh near Alorium, where is a 
temple of the Eleian Artemis, (Diana of the Marsh,) belong- 
ing to the Arcadians, for this people had the priesthood. 

Dorium is said by some authors to be a mountain, by others 
a plain, but nothing is now to be seen ; yet it is alleged, that 
the present Oluris, or Olura, situated in the Aulon, as it is 
called, of Messenia, is Dorium. Somewhere there also is 
CEchalia of Eurytus, the present Andania, a small Arcadian 
town of the same name as those in Thessaly and Euboea, 
whence the poet says, Thamyris, the Thracian, came to Do- 
riura,.and was deprived by the Muses of the power of song. 

26. Hence it is evident that the country under the command 
of Nestor is on each side of the Alpheius, all of which tract 

* II. xi. 710. 2 II. ii. 697. 3 II. ii. 584. 
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he calls the country of the Pylians, but nowhere does the 
Alpheius touch Messenia, nor the Hollow Elis. 1 

It is in this district that we have the native country of 
Nestor, which we call the Triphylian, the Arcadian, and the 
Lepreatic Pylus. For we know that other places of the name 
of Pylus are pointed out, situated upon the sea, but this is 
distant more than 30 stadia from it, as appears from the 
poem. A messenger is sent to the vessel, to the companions 
of Telemachus, to invite them to a hospitable entertainment. 
Telemachus, upon his return from Sparta, does not permit 
Peisistratus to go to the city, but diverts him from it, and 
prevails upon him to hasten to the ship, whence it appears 
that the same road did not lead both to the city and to the 
haven. The departure of Telemachus may in this manner 
be aptly understood : 

" they went past Cruni, and the beautiful streams of Chalcis ; the sun 
set, and all the villages were in shade and darkness ; but the ship, ex- 
ulting in the gales of Jove, arrived at Pheae. She passed also the divine 
Elis, where the Epeii rule;" 2 

for to this place the direction of the vessel was towards the 
north, and thence it turns to the east. The vessel leaves its 
first and straight course in the direction of Ithaca, because the 
suitors had placed an ambush there, 

" In the strait between Ithaca and Samos, 

And from thence he directed the vessel to the sharp-pointed islands, 
Boyai ;" 3 



the sharp-pointed (d'ai) he calls 6om. They belong to the 
Echinades, and are near the commencement of the Corinthian 
Gulf and the mouths of the Achelous. After having sailed 
past Ithaca so as to leave the island behind him, he turns to 
the proper course between Acarnania and Ithaca, and disem- 
barks on the other side of the island, not at the strait of 
Cephallenia, where the suitors were on the watch. 

27. If any one therefore should suppose that the Eleian 
Pylus is the Pylus of Nestor, the ship would not properly be 
said, after setting off thence, to take its course along Cruni 
and Cbalcis, as far as the west, then to arrive by night at 
Pheae, and afterwards to sail along the territory of Eleia, for 

1 In the discussion which follows, Strabo endeavoiirs to prove, that 
the Pylus of Nestor is the Pylus of Triphylia, and not the Pylus of Mes- 
senia. 

2 Od. xv. 295. 8 Od. iv. 671 ; xv. 298. 
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these places are to the south of Eleia, first Pheae, then Chalcis, 
then Cruni, then the Triphylian Pylus, and the Samicum. 
In sailing then to the south from the Eleian Pylus this would 
be the course. In sailing to the north, where Ithaca lies, all 
these places are left behind, but they must sail along Eleia 
itself, and before, although he says after, sun-set. Again, on 
the other side, if any one should suppose the Messenian Pylus 
and the Coryphasium to be the commencement of the voyage 
after leaving the country of Nestor, the distance would be 
great, and would occupy more time. For the distance only 
to the Triphylian Pylus and the Samian Poseidium is 400 
stadia, and the voyage would not be along Cruni, and Chalcis, 
and Phese, the names of obscure places and rivers, or rather 
of streams, but first along the Neda, then Acidon, next 
Alpheius, and the places and countries lying between these 
rivers, and lastly, if we must mention them, along the former, 
because the voyage was along the former places and rivers 
also. 

28. Besides, Nestor's account of the war between the 
Pylians and Eleians, which he relates to Patroclus, agrees 
with our arguments, if any one examines the lines. For he 
says there, that Hercules laid waste Pylus, and that all the 
youth were exterminated ; that out of twelve sons of Neleus, 
he himself alone survived, and was a very young man, and 
that the Epeii, despising Neleus on account of his old age 
and destitute state, treated the Pylians with haughtiness and 
insult. Nestor therefore, in order to avenge this wrong, collected 
as large a body of his people as he was able, made an inroad 
into Eleia, and carried away a large quantity of booty ; 

" Fifty herds of oxen, as many flocks of sheep, 
As many herds of swine," ' 

and as many flocks of goats, an hundred and fifty brood 
mares, bay-coloured, most of which had foals, and " these," 
he says, 

"We drove away to Pylus, belonging to Neleus, 
By night towards the city;" 2 

so that the capture of the booty, and the flight of those who 
came to the assistance of people who were robbed, hap- 
pened in the day-time, when, he says, he slew Itamon ; and 
they returned by night, so that they arrived by night at the 
1 II. xi.677. * II. xi. 681. 
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city. When they were engaged in dividing the booty, and in 
sacrificing, the Epeii, having assembled in multitudes, on the 
third day marched against them with an army of horse and 
foot, and encamped about Thryum, which is situated on the 
Alpheius. The Pylians were no sooner informed of this than 
they immediately set out to the relief of this place, and having 
passed the night on the river Minyeius near Arene, thence 
arrive at the Alpheius at noon. After sacrificing to the gods, 
and passing the night on the banks of the river, they imme- 
diately, in the morning, engaged in battle. The rout of the 
enemy was complete, and they did not desist from the pursuit 
and slaughter, till they came to Buprasium, 

'" and the Olenian rock, where is a tumulus of Alesius, whence again 
Minerva repulsed the multitudes ; '' l 

and adds below, 

" but the Achfei 
Turned back their swift horses from Buprasium to Pylus." 

29. From these verses how can it be supposed that Eleian 
or Messenian Pylus is meant. I say the Eleian, because when 
this was destroyed by Hercules, the country of the Epeii also 
was ravaged at the same time, that is, Eleia. How then could 
those, who were of the same tribe, and who had been plun- 
dered at that time, show such pride and insult to persons, who 
were suffering under the same injuries? How could they 
overrun and ravage their own country ? How could Augeas 
and Neleus be kings of the same people, and yet be mutual 
enemies ; for to Neleus 

" a great debt was owing at the divine Elis; four horses, which had won 
the prize ; they came with their chariots to contend for prizes ; they were 
about to run in the race for a tripod ; and Augeas, king of men, detained 
them there, but dismissed the charioteer." 2 

If Neleus lived there, there Nestor also lived. How then 
were there 

" four chiefs of Eleians and Buprasians, with ten swift ships accompany- 
ing each, and with many Epeii embarked in them ? " 

The country also was divided into four parts, none of which 
was subject to Nestor, but those tribes were under his com- 
mand, 

" who lived at Pylus, and the pleasant Arene," 
and at the places that follow next as far as Messene. 

1 II. xi. 756. 2 II. xi. 697. 
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How came the Epeii, when marching against the Pylians, to 
set out towards the Alpheius and Thryum, and after being 
defeated there in battle, to fly to Buprasium ? But on the 
other side, if Hercules laid waste the Messenian Pylus, how 
could they, who were at such a distance, treat the Pylians 
with insult, or have so much intercourse and traffic with 
them, and defraud them by refusing to discharge a debt, so 
that war should ensue on that account? How too could 
Nestor, after having got, in his marauding adventure, so large 
a quantity of booty, a prey of swine and sheep, none of which 
are swift-footed, nor able to go a long journey, accomplish a 
march of more than 1000 stadia to Pylus near Coryphasium ? 
Yet all the Epeii arrive at Thryoessa and the river Alpheius 
on the third day, ready to lay siege to the strong-hold. How 
also did these districts belong to the chiefs of Messenia, when 
the Caucones, and Triphylii, and Pisatse occupied them ? 
But the territory Gerena, or Gerenia, for it is written both 
ways, might have a name which some persons applied de- 
signedly, or which might have originated even in accident. 

Since, however, Messenia was entirely under the dominion 
of Menelaus, to whom Laconia also was subject, as will be 
evident from what will be said hereafter, and since the rivers, 
the Pamisus and the Nedon, flow through this country, and 
not the Alpheius at all, which runs in a straight line through 
the country of the Pylians, of which Nestor was ruler, can 
that account be credible, by which it appears that one man 
takes possession by force of the dominion of another, and 
deprives him of the cities, which are said to be his property 
in the Catalogue of the Ships, and makes others subject to 
the usurper. 

30. It remains that we speak of Olympia, and of the 
manner in which everything fell into the power of the Eleii. 

The temple is in the district Pisatis, at the distance of less 
than 300 stadia from Elis. In front of it is a grove of wild 
olive trees, where is the stadium. The Alpheius flows beside 
it, taking its course out of Arcadia to the Triphylian Sea 
between the west and the south. The fame of the temple 
was originally owing to the oracle of the Olympian Jove; 
yet after that had ceased, the renown of the lemple con- 
tinued, and increased, as we know, to a high degree of cele- 
brity, both on account of the assembly of the people of Greece, 
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which was held there, and of the Olympic games, in which 
the victor was crowned. These games were esteemed sacred, 
and ranked above all others. The temple was decorated 
with abundance of offerings, the contributions of all Greece. 
Among these offerings was a Jupiter of beaten gold, presented 
by Cypselus, the tyrant of Corinth. The largest was a 
statue of Jupiter in ivory, the workmanship of Phidias of 
Athens, the son of Charmides. Its height was so great, that 
although the temple is very large, the artist seems to have 
mistaken its proportions, and although he made the figure 
sitting, yet the head nearly touches the roof, and presents the 
appearance that, if it should rise, and stand upright, it would 
unroof the temple. Some writers have given the measure- 
ment of the statue, and Callimachus has expressed it in some 
iambic verses. Panaenus, the painter, his nephew, and joint 
labourer, afforded great assistance in the completion of the 
statue with respect to the colours with which it was orna- 
mented, and particularly the drapery. 

There are exhibited also many and admirable pictures 
around the temple, the work of this painter. It is recorded 
of Phidias, that to Pansenus, who was inquiring after what 
model he intended to form the figure of Jupiter, he replied, 
that it would be from that of Homer delineated in these words ; 

" He spoke, and gave the nod with his sable brows, the ambrosial hair 
shook on the immortal head of the king of gods, and vast Olympus 
trembled." l 

[This is well expressed, and the poet, as from other circum- 
stances, so particularly from the brows, suggests the thought 
that he is depicting some grand conception, and great power 
worthy of Jupiter. So also in his description of Juno, in 
both he preserves the peculiar decorum of each character, for 
he says, 

" she moved herself upon the throne, and shook vast Olympus :" 2 

this was effected by the motion of her whole body, but 
Olympus shakes when Jupiter only nods with his brows, the 
hair of his head partaking of the motion. It was elegantly 
said [of Homer] that he was the only person who had 
seen and had made visible the figures of the gods.] 3 

1 II. i. 528. II. viii. 199. 

3 Probably an interpolation. 
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To the Eleii above all other people is to be ascribed the 
magnificence of the temple at Olympia, and the reverence in 
which it was held. For about the Trojan times, and even 
before that period, they were not in a flourishing state, having 
been reduced to a low condition by war with the Pylii. and 
afterwards by Hercules, when Augeas their king was over- 
thrown. The proof is this. The Eleii sent forty ships to 
Troy, but the Pylians and Nestor ninety ; then after the 
return of the Heracleidae the contrary happened. For the 
JEtoli returning with the Heracleidse under the command of 
Oxylus, became joint settlers with the Epeii, on the ground of 
ancient affinity. They extended the bounds of Hollow Elis, 
got possession of a large portion of the Pisatis, and subjected 
Olympia to their power. It was these people who invented 
the Olympic games, 1 and instituted the first Olympiad. For 
we must reject the ancient stories both respecting the founda- 
tion of the temple, and the establishment of the games, some 
alleging that Hercules, one of the Idaean Dactyli, was the 
founder ; others, that the son of Alcmene and Jupiter founded 
them, who also was the first combatant and victor. For such 
things are variously reported, and not entitled to much credit. 
It is more probable, that from the first Olympiad, 2 when 
Coroebus the Eleian was the victor in the race in the stadium, 
to the twenty-sixth, the Eleians presided over the temple, and 
at the games. But in the Trojan times, either there were no 
games where a crown was awarded, or they had not yet ac- 
quired any fame, neither these nor any of the games which 
are now so renowned. Homer does not speak of these games, 
but of others of a different kind, which were celebrated at 
funerals. Some persons however are of opinion that he does 
mention the Olympic games, when he says, that Augeas de- 
tained four victorious horses, which had been sent to contend 
for the prize. It is also said that the Pisatas did not take any 
part in the Trojan war, being considered as consecrated to the 
service of Jupiter. But neither was the Pisatis, the tract of 
country in which Olympia is situated, subject at that time to 
Augeas, but Eleia only, nor were the Olympic games cele- 

1 The establishment of the Olympic games is connected with many 
legends, and is involved in much obscurity. See Smith, Greek and Ro- 
man Antiq. 

s 776 B. c. 
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brated even once iu the Eleian district, but always at Olympia. 
But the games, of which Homer speaks, seem to have taken 
place in Elis, where the debt was owing, 

" For a great debt was owing in the divine Elis, 
Namely, four victorious horses." ' 

But it was not in these, but in the Olympic games, that the 
victor was crowned, for here they were to contend for a tripod. 

After the twenty-sixth Olympiad, the Pisatse, having re- 
covered their territory, instituted games themselves, when 
they perceived that these games were obtaining celebrity. But 
in after-times, when the territory of the Pisatis reverted to the 
Eleii, the presidency and celebration of the games reverted 
to them also. The Lacedaemonians too, after the last defeat of 
the Messenians, co-operated with the Eleii as allies, contrary 
to the conduct of the descendants of Nestor and of the Arca- 
dians, who were allies of the Messenians. And they assisted 
them so effectually that all the country as far as Messene was 
called Eleia, and the name continues even to the present time. 
But of the Pisatas, and Triphylii, and Caucones, not even the 
names remain. They united also Pylus Emathoeis itself with 
Lepreum in order to gratify the Lepreatae, who had taken no 
part in the war. They razed many other towns, and imposed 
a tribute upon as many as were inclined to maintain their in- 
dependence. 

31. The Pisatis obtained the highest celebrity from the. 
great power of its sovereigns, (Enomaus and his successor 
Pelops, and the number of their children. Salmoneus is said 
to have reigned there, and one of the eight cities, into which 
the Pisatis is divided, has the name of Salmone. For these 
reasons, and on account of the temple at Olympia, the fame 
of the country spread everywhere. 

We must however receive ancient histories, as not entirely 
agreeing with one another, for modern writers, entertaining 
different opinions, are accustomed to contradict them fre- 
quently ; as for example, according to some writers, Augeas 
was king of the Pisatis, and CEnomaus and Salmoneus kings 
of Eleia, while others consider the two nations as one. Still 
we ought to follow in general what is received as true, since 
writers are not agreed even upon the derivation of the word 
Pisatis. Some derive it from Pisa, (Ilto-a,) a city of the same 

1 II. si. 677. 
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name as the fountain, and say that the fountain had that name,, 
as much as to say Pistra, (Ili'en-pa,) which means Potistra, 
(TTOT-i'orpa,) or " potable." The city of Pisa is shown, situated 
on an eminence between two mountains, which have the same 
names as those in Thessaly, Ossa and Olympus. Some say, 
that there was no such city as Pisa, for it would have been 
one of the eight, but a fountain only, which is now called 
Bisa, near Cicysium, the largest of the eight cities. But 
Stesichorus calls the tract of country named Pisa, a city, as 
the poet calls Lesbos, a city of Macar ; and Euripides in the 
play of Ion says 

" Eubrea is a neighbour city to Athens," 
and so in the play of Rhadamanthus, 

" they who occupy the land of Eubcea, an adjoining state ; " 
thus Sophocles also in the play of the Mysi, 

" stranger, all this country is called Asia, 
But the state of the Mysi is called Mysia." 

32. Salmone is near the fountain of the same name, the 
source of the Enipeus. It discharges itself into the Alpheius, 
[and at present it is called Barnichius. 1 ] Tyro, it is said, 
was enamoured of this river ; 

" who was enamoured of the river, the divine Enipeus." 2 

for there her father Salmoneus was king, as Euripides says in 
the play of ^Eolus. [The river in Thessaly some call Eniseus, 
which, flowing from the Othrys, receives the Apidanus, that 
descends from the mountain Pharsalus. 3 ] Near Salmone is 
Heracleia, which is one of the eight cities, distant about 40 
stadia from Olympia on the river Cytherius, where there is 
a temple of the nymphs, the loniades, who are believed to 
heal diseases by means of the waters of the river. 

Near Olympia is Arpina, which also is one of the eight 
cities. The river Parthenius runs through it in the direction 
of the road to Pheraea. Pherasa belongs to Arcadia. [It is 
situated above Dymaea, Buprasium, and Elis, which lie to the 
north of the Pisatis. 4 ] There also is Cicysium, one of the 
eight cities ; and Dyspontium, on the road from Elis to 
Olympia, situated in a plain. But it was razed, and the 

1 An interpolation. K, 2 Od. ii. 238. 

3 An interpolation. Meineke. * An interpolation. Groskttrd. 
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greatest part of the inhabitants removed to Lpidaomus and 
Apollonia. 

Above and so very near Olympia, is Pholoe, an Arcadian 
mountain, that the country at its foot belongs to the Pisatis. 
Indeed the whole of the Pisatis and a great part of Triphylia 
border upon Arcadia. For this reason, most of the places, which 
have the name of Pylian in the Catalogue of the Ships, seem to 
be Arcadian. Persons, however, who are well informed, say, 
that the river Erymanthus, one of those that empty them- 
selves into the Alpheius, is the boundary of Arcadia, and that 
the places called Pylian are beyond the Erymanthus. 

33. According to Ephorus, " JEtolus, being banished by 
Salmoneus, king of the Epeii, and the Pisatae, from Eleia to 
JEtolia, called the country after his own name, and settled 
the cities there. His descendant Oxylus was the friend of 
Temenus, and the Heracleidae his companions, and was their, 
guide on their journey to Peloponnesus ; he divided among 
them the hostile territory, and suggested instructions relative, 
to the acquisition of the countiy. In return for these services 
he was to be requited by the restoration of Elis, which had be- 
longed to his ancestors. He returned with an army collected 
out of JEtolia, for the purpose of attacking the Epeii, who 
occupied Elis. On the approach of the Epeii in arms, when the 
forces were drawn up in array against each other, there ad- 
vanced in front, and engaged in single combat according to an, 
ancient custom of the Greeks, Pyraechmes, an jEtolian, and. 
Degmenus, an Epeian : the latter was lightly armed with a 
bow, and thought to vanquish easily from a distance a heavy- 
armed soldier ; the former, when he perceived the stratagem, 
of his adversary, provided himself with a sling, and a scrip 
filled with stones. The kind of sling also happened to have 
been lately invented by the .^Etolians. As a sling reaches its 
object at a greater distance than a bow, Degmenus fell ; the 
-SCtolians took possession of the country, and ejected the Epeii. 
They assumed also the superintendence of the temple at 
Olympia, which the Epeii exercised ; and on account of the 
friendship which subsisted between Oxylus and the Heracleidae, 
it was generally agreed upon, and confirmed by an oath, that 
the Eleian territory was sacred to Jupiter, and that any one 
who invaded that country with an army, was a sacrilegious 
person : he also was to be accounted sacrilegious, who did not 

VOL. II. D 
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defend it against the invader to the utmost of his power. It 
was for this reason, that the later founders of the city left it 
without walls, and those who are passing through the country 
with an army, deliver up their arms and receive them again 
upon quitting the borders. Iphitus instituted there the 
Olympic games, because the Eleians were a sacred people. 
Hence it was that they increased in numbers, for while other 
nations were continually engaged in war with each other, they 
alone enjoyed profound peace, and not themselves only, but 
strangers also, so that on this account they were a more 
populous state than all the others. 

Pheidon the Argive was the tenth in descent from Temenus, 
and the most powerful prince of his age; he was the inventor of 
the weights and measures called Pheidonian, and stamped 
money, silver in particular. He recovered the whole inherit- 
ance of Temenus, which had been severed into many portions. 
He attacked also the cities which Hercules had formerly taken^ 
and claimed the privilege of celebrating the games which 
Hercules had established, and among these the Olympian 
games. He entered their country by force and celebrated the 
games, for the Eleians had no army to prevent it, as they were 
in a state of peace, and the rest were oppressed by his power. 
The Eleians however did not solemnly inscribe in their records 
this celebration of the games, but on this occasion procured 
arms, and began to defend themselves. The Lacedaemonians 
also afforded assistance, either because they were jealous of the 
prosperity, which was the effect of the peaceful state of the 
Eleians, or because they supposed that they should have the 
aid of the Eleians in destroying the power of Pheidon, who 
"had deprived them of the sovereignty (Jjyt^oviav} of Pelo- 
ponnesus, which they before possessed. They succeeded in 
their joint attempt to overthrow Pheidon, and the Eleians 
with 'this assistance obtained possession of Pisatis and Tri- 
phylia. 

The whole of the coasting voyage along the present Eleian 
territory comprises, with the exception of the bays, 1200 
stadia. 

So much then respecting the Eleian territory. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

1. MESSENII. is continuous with the Eleian territory, inclin- 
ing for the most part towards the south, and the Libyan Sea. 
Being part of Laconia, it was subject in the Trojan times to 
Menelaus. The name of the country was Messene. But the 
present city called Messene, the acropolis of which was Ithome, 
was not then founded. After the death of Menelaus, when 
the power of those who succeeded to the possession of Laco- 
nia was altogether weakened, the Neleidae governed Messenia. 
At the time of the return of the Heracleidje, and according 
to the partition of the country at that time, Melanthus was 
king of the Messenians, who were a separate community, but 
formerly subject to Menelaus. As a proof of this, in the 
space from the Messenian Gulf and the continuous gulf, (called 
the Asinasan from the Messenian Asine,) were situated the 
seven cities which Agamemnon promised to Achilles ; 

" Cardamyle, Enope, the grassy Hira, the divine Pherae, 1 Antheia with 
rich meadows, the beautiful JSpeia, and Pedasus abounding -with vines." 3 

He certainly would not have promised what did not belong 
either to himself or to his brother. The poet mentions those, 
who accompanied Menelaus from Pherse to the war, 3 and speaks 
of (CEtylus) in the Laconian catalogue, a city situated on the 
Gulf of Messenia. 

Messene follows next to Triphylia. The promontory, after 
which are the Coryphasium and Cyparissia, is common to 
both. At the distance of 7 stadia is a mountain, the Jga- 
leum, situated above Coryphasium and the sea. 

2. The ancient Messenian Pylus was a city lying below 
the JEgaleum, and after it was razed, some of the inha- 
bitants settled under the Coryphasium. But the Athenians 
in their second expedition against Sicily, under the command 
of Eurymedon and Stratocles, got possession of it, and used 
it as a. stronghold against the Lacedemonians. 4 Here also 
is the Messenian Cyparissia, (and the island Prote,) lying close 

' The text of Homer gives the name of Pharis. 2 II. ix. 150. 

3 II. ii. 582. 

4 Thucydides, b. iv. ch. 2. The expedition was under the command 
01 Eurymedon and Sophocles. Stratocles being at the time archon at 
Athens. 

x>2 
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to Pylus, the island Sphagia, called also Sphacteria. It was 
here that the Lacedaemonians lost three hundred men, 1 who 
were besieged by the Athenians and taken prisoners. 

Two islands, called Strophades, 2 belonging to the Cy- 
parissii, lie off at sea in front of this coast, at the distance of 
about 400 stadia from the continent, in the Libyan and south- 
ern sea. According to Thucydides this Pylus was the naval 
station of the Messenians. It is distant from Sparta 400 staclia- 

3. Next is Methone. 3 This city, called by the poet Pedar 
sus, was one of the seven, it is said, which Agamemnon pru- 
mised to Achilles. There Agrippa killed, in the Actian war, 
Bogus, the king of the Maurusii, a partisan of Antony's, 
having got possession of the place by an attack by sea 

4. Continuous with Methone is Acritas, 4 where the Messe- 
nian Gulf begins, which they call also Asinaeus from Asine, a 
small city, the first we meet with on the gulf, and having the 
same name as the Hermionic Asine. 

This is the commencement of the gulf towards the west. 
Towards the east are the Thyrides, 5 as they are called, bor- 
dering upon the present Laconia near Csenepolis, 6 and Tss- 
narum. 

In the intervening distance, if we begin from the Thyrides, 
we meet with GEtylus, 7 by some called Beitylus ; then Leuc- 
trum, a colony of the Leuctri in Boeotia ; next, situated upon 
a steep rock, Cardamyle; 8 then Pherse, bordering upon Thu- 
ria, and Gerenia, from which place they say Nestor had the 
epithet Gerenian, because he escaped thither, as we have 
mentioned before. They show in the Gerenian territory a 
temple of JEsculapius Triccs&us, copied from that at the Thes- 
salian Tricca. Pelops is said to have founded Leuctrum, and 
Charadra, and Thalami, now called the Boeotian Thalami, 
having brought with him, when he married his sister Niobj 
to Amphion, some colonists from Beeotia. 

1 Thucydides, b. iv. ch. 38. The number was 292. 2 Strivali. 

3 According to Pausanias, Mothone, or Methone, was the Pedasus of 
Homer. It is the modern Modon. 

4 Cape Gallo. The Gulf of Messenia is now the Gulf of Coron. 

5 The name Thyrides, the little gates, is probably derived from the 
fable which placed the entrance of the infernal regions at Tsenarum, Cape 
Matapan. 

8 For Cinajthium I read Caenepolis, as suggested by Falconer, and ap 
proved by Coray. 7 Vuulo. * Scardamula. 
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The Nedon, a different river from the Neda, flows through 
Laconia, and discharges its waters near Pherae. It has upon 
its banks a remarkable temple of the Nedusian Minerva. At 
Poeaessa also there is a temple of the Nedusian Minerva, 
which derives its name from a place called Nedon, 1 whence, 
they say, Teleclus colonized Poeaessa, 2 and Echeiae, and 
Tragium. 

5. With respect to the seven cities promised to Achilles, we 
have already spoken of Cardamyle, and Pherae, and Pedasus. 
Enope, some say is Pellana ; others, some place near Carda- 
myle ; others, G-erenia. 3 Hira is pointed out near a mountain 
in the neighbourhood of Megalopolis * in Arcadia, on the road 
to Andania, which we have said is called by the poet CEcha- 
lia. Others say that the present Mesola was called Hira, 
which extends to the bay situated between Taygetum and 
Messenia. JEpeia is now calted Thuria, which we said bor- 
dered upon Pherae. It is situated upon a lofty hill, whence 
its name. 5 The Thuriatic Gulf has its name from Thuria ; 
upon the gulf is a single city, named Rhium, opposite Tsena- 
nsra. Some say that Antheia is Thuda, and JEpeia Methone ; 
others, that Antheia is Asine, situated between Methone and 
Thuria, to which, of all the Messenian cities, the description, 
" with its rich pastures," is most appropriate. Near it on the sea 
is Corone. There are some writers who say that this town is 
called Pedasus by the poet. These cities are " all near the 
sea ;" Cardamyle close to it ; Pherse at the distance of o 
stadia, having an anchorage, which is used in the summer. 
The rest are situated at unequal distances from the sea. 

6. Near Corone, about the middle of the gulf, the river 
Pamisus 6 discharges itself, having, on the right hand, this 
city, and the rest in succession, the last of which, towards the 
west, are Pylus and Cyparissia, and between these is Erana, 
which some writers erroneously suppose to be the ancient 

1 As Strabo remarks, in b. x., that the temple was built by Nestor on 
his return from Troy, Falconer suggests that it might have derived its 
name from the river Nedon, near Gerenia, the birth-place of Nestor. 

2 In the island of Cos. 

3 According to Pausanias, Gerenia is the Enope of Homer. 

4 Hira in the time of Pausanias was called Abia (Palaeochora ?). Some 
interpreters of Homer were misled by the name of a mountain, Ira, near 
Megalopolis, and placed there a city of the same name, but Hira was on 
the sea-coast * jEpys, aiirvQ, lofty. 6 The Pirnatza. 
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Arene ; on the left hand it has Thyria and Pherae. It is the 
largest (in width) of the rivers within the isthmus, although 
its course from its springs does not exceed 100 stadia in 
length ; it has an abundant supply of water, and traverses the 
Messenian plain, and the district called Macaria. 1 It is dis- 
tant from the present city of the Messenians 50 stadia. 2 There 
is also another Pamisus, a small torrent stream, running near 
Leuctrum of Laconia, which was a subject of dispute between 
the Messenians and Lacedaemonians in the time of Philip. 

I have before said that some persons called the Pamisus, 
Amathus. 3 

7. Ephorus relates that Cresphontes, after he had taken Mes- 
sene, divided it into five cities, and chose Stenyclarus, situated 
in the middle of this district, to be the royal seat of his king- 
dom. To the other cities, Pylus, Rhium, (Mesola,) and 
Hyameitis, he appointed kings, and put all the Messenians on 
an equal footing with the Dorians as to rights and privileges. 
The Dorians, however, taking offence, he changed his inten- 
tion, and determined that Stenyclarus alone should have the 
rank of a city, and here he assembled all the Dorians. 

8. The city of the Messenians 4 resembles Corinth, for above 
each city is a lofty and precipitous mountain, enclosed by a 
common wall in such a manner as to be used as an acropolis ; 
the Messenian mountain is Ithome, 5 that near Corinth is 
Acrocorinthus. Demetrius of Pharos seemed to have coun- 
selled Philip the son of Demetrius well, when he advised him 
to make himself master of both cities, if he desired to get 
possession of Peloponnesus ; " for," said he, " when you have 
seized both horns, the cow will be your own ;" meaning, by 
the horns, Ithome and Acrocorinthus, and, by the cow, Pelo- 
ponnesus. It was no doubt their convenient situation which 
made these cities subjects of contention. The Romans there- 
fore razed Corinth, and again rebuilt it. The Lacedaemonians 

1 So called from its fertility. 

2 In the text 250, <TJ>, an error probably arising from the repetition of 
the preceding final letter. 

3 The Pamisus above mentioned was never called the Amathns. There'' 
were three rivers of this name, one near the Triphyliac Pylus, which was 
also called Amathus ; a second at Leuctnim of Laconia ; and a third near 
Messene. 

4 Tbe rums of Messene are aow near the place called Maur imatMa. 
" Mount Vulkano. 
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destroyed Messene, and the Thebans, and subsequently Philip, 
the son of Amyntas, restored it. The citadels however con- 
tinued unoccupied. 

9. The temple of Diana in Limnse (in the Marshes), where 
the Messenians are supposed to have violated the virgins who 
came there to offer sacrifice, is on the confines of Laconia and 
Messenia, where the inhabitants of both countries usually ce- 
lebrated a common festival, and performed sacrifices ; but after 
the violation of the virgins, the Messenians did not make any 
reparation, and war, it is said, ensued. The Limnaean temple of 
Diana at Sparta is said to have its name from the Limnse here. 

10. There were frequent wars (between the Lacedaemonians 
and Messenians) on account of the revolts of the Messenians. 
Tyrtaeus mentions, in his poems, that their first subjugation 
was in the time of their grandfathers ; 1 the second, when in 
conjunction with their allies the Eleians [Arcadians], Ar- 
gives, and Pisatse, they revolted ; the leader of the Arcadians 
was Aristocrates, king of Orchomenus, and of the Pisatae, 
Pantaleon, son of Omphalion. In this war, Tyrtaeus says, he 
himself commanded the Lacedaemonian army, for in his elegiac 
poem, entitled Eunomia, he says he came from Erineum ; 

" for Jupiter himself, the son of Saturn, and husband of Juno with the 
beautiful crown, gave this city to the Heracleidae, with whom we left the 
windy Erineum, and arrived at the spacious island of Pelops." 

Wherefore we must either invalidate the authority of the 
elegiac verses, or we must disbelieve Philochorus, and Callis- 
thenes, and many other writers, who say that he came from 
Athens, or Aphidnae, at the request of the Lacedaemonians, 
whom an oracle had enjoined to receive a commander from, 
the Athenians. 

The second war then occurred in the time of Tyrtaeua. 
But they mention a third, and even a fourth war, in which the 
Messenians were destroyed. 2 

1 The first war dates from the year B. c. 743, and continued 20 years. 
The second, beginning from 682 B. c., lasted 14 years ; the third con-, 
eluded in the year 456 B. c., with the capture of Ithome, which was the 
citadel or fort of Messene. Diod. Sic. lib. xv. c. 66. 

3 The Messenians, driven from Ithome at the end of the third war, 
settled at Naupactus, which was given to them as a place of refuge by the 
Athenians, after the expulsion of the Locri-Ozolse. It is probable that. 
Strabo-considers as a fourth war that which took place in the 94th Olym- 
piad, when the Messenians .were driven from Naupactus by the Lacedte. 
monians and compelled to abandon Greece entirely. 
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The whole voyage along the Messenian coast comprises 
about 800 stadia, including the measurement of the bays. 

11. I have exceeded the limits of moderation in this de- 
scription, by attending to the multitude of facts which are re- 
lated of a country, the greatest part of which is deserted. 
Even Laconia itself is deficient in population, if we compare 
its present state with its ancient populousness. For, with the 
exception of Sparta, the remaining small cities are about 
thirty ; but, anciently, Laconia had the name of Hecatompolis, 
and that for this reason hecatombs were annually sacrificed. 



CHAPTER V. 

1. NEXT after the Messenian is the Laconian Gulf, situated 
between Taenarum and Maleae, declining a little from the 
south to the east. Thyrides, a precipitous rock, beaten by 
the waves, is in the Messenian Grulf, and distant from Taena- 
rum 100 stadia. Above is Taygetum, a lofty and perpendi- 
cular mountain, at a short distance from the sea, approaching 
on the northern side close to the Arcadian mountains, so as to 
leave between them a valley, where Messenia is continuous 
with Laconia. 

At the foot of Taygetum, in the inland parts, lie Sparta 
and Amyclse, 1 where is the temple of Apollo, and Pharis. The 
site of Sparta is in rather a hollow, although it comprises, 
mountains within it ; no part of it, however, is marshy, 
although, anciently, the suburbs were so, which were called 
Limnae. The temple of Bacchus, also in Limnae, was in a wet 
situation, but now stands on a dry ground. 

In the bay on the coast is Taenarum, a promontory pro- 
jecting into the sea. 2 Upon it, in a grove, is the temple of 
Neptune, and near the temple a cave, through which, accord- 
ing to the fable, Cerberus was brought up by Hercules from 

1 Leake supposes Amyclae to have been situated between Iklavokhori 
and Sparta, on the hill of Agia Kyriaki, half a mile from the Eurotas. 
At this place he discovered on an imperfect inscription the letters AMY 
following a proper name, and leaving little doubt that the incomplete "word 
was AMYKAAIOY. See Smith. 

2 Cape Matapan. 
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Hades. Thence to the promontory Phycus in Cyrenaica, is 
a passage across towards the south of 3000 stadia ; and to 
Pachynus, towards the west, the promontory of Sicily, 4600, 
or, according to some writers, 4000 stadia ; to Maleas, towards 
the east, including the measurement of the bays, 670 stadia; 
to Onugnathus, 1 a low peninsula a little within Maleae, 520 
stadia. (In front of Onugnathus, at the distance of 40 stadia, 
lies Cythera, 2 an island with a good harbour, and a city of the 
same name, which was the private property of Eurycles, the 
commander of the Lacedaemonians in our time. It is sur- 
rounded by several small islands, some near it, others lying 
somewhat farther off.) To Corycus, a promontory of Crete, 
the nearest passage by sea is 250 stadia. 3 

2. Next to Tsenarum on the voyage to Onugnathus and to 
Malese 4 is Amathus, (Psamathus,) a city; then follow Asine, 
and Gythium, 5 the naval arsenal of Sparta, situated at an in- 
terval of 240 stadia. Its station for vessels, they say, is ex- 
cavated by art. Farther on, between Gythium and Acrsea, is 
the mouth of the Eurotas. 6 To this place the voyage along the 
coast is about 240 stadia ; then succeeds a marshy tract, and 
a village, Helos, which formerly was a city, according to Ho- 
mer ; 

" They who occupied Amyclae, and Helos, a small town on the sea-coast." 7 
They say that it was founded by Helius the son of Perseus. 
There is a plain also call Leuce ; then Cyparissia, 8 a city 
upon a peninsula, with a harbour ; then Onugnathus with 
a harbour ; next Boea, a city ; then Maleae. From these 
cities to Onugnathus are 150 stadia. There is also Asopus, 9 
a city in Laconia. 

3. Among the places enumerated by Homer in the Cata- 
logue of the Ships, Messa, they say, is no longer to be found ; 
and that Messoa is not a part of Laconia, but a part of Sparta 
itself, as was the Limnaeum near Thornax. Some understand 

1 The Ass's Jaw. It is detached from the continent, and is now the 
island of Servi. 2 Cerigo. 3 750 stadia. Groskurd. 

* By others written in the singular number, Malea, now C. St. Angelo. 
The site of Gythium is identified as between Marathonisi and Trinissa. 
6 The Iri, orVasili Potamo. ' II. ii. 584. 

8 Rupina, or Castel Rampano. The plain of Leuce is traversed by the 
river Mario-revina. 

The site of Asopus appears, according to the ruins indicated in the 
Austrian map, to have been situated a little to the north of Rupina. 
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Messe to be a contraction of Messene, for it is said that this 
was a part of Laconia. [They allege as examples from the 
poet, the words " cri," and " do," and " maps," l and this pas- 
sage also ; 

" The horses were yoked by Automedon and Alcimus," * 

instead of Alcimedon. And the words of Hesiod, who uses 
PfTi for fipidv and /3piapo> ; and Sophocles and lo, who have py. 
for pffitov ; and Epicharmus, X7 for \ictv, and Supcr/cu; for Svpa- 
Kovaai ', Empedocles also has oi/' for o^ig (jtla yiyvercu d/z^orepwv 
o^/ or o^ie); and Antimachus, ATj/xTjrpds rot "EkvatviriQ iepfj o\^, 
and aXtyt for akfyirov ; Euphorion has ^i\ for 0\oc ; Philetes 
has $pti)ifit.Q etc raAxtpoi/e \VKOV ayovaiv ept for epiov ', Aratus, 
tie ave/Jiov 8f ra TTTJ^O. for ra TTTjSaXia ; Simmias, Dodo for 
Dodona.] 3 

Of the rest of the places mentioned by the poet, some are 
extinct ; of others traces remain, and of others the names are 
changed, as Augeias into -ZEgaeae : [the city] of that name in 
Locris exists no longer. With respect to Las, the Dioscuri 
ai-e said to have taken it by siege formerly, whence they had 
the name of Lapersas, (Destroyers of Las,) and Sophocles says 
somewhere, "by the two Lapersaa, by Eurotas, by the gods 
in Argos and Sparta." 

4. Ephorus says that the Heracleidse, Eurysthenes and 
Procles, having obtained possession of Laconia, divided it into 
six parts, and founded cities throughout the country, and as- 
signed Amyclas to him who betrayed to them Laconia, and 
who prevailed upon the person that occupied it to retire, on 
certain conditions, with the Achsei, into Ionia. Sparta they re- 
tained themselves as the royal seat of the kingdom. To the 
other cities they sent kings, permitting them to receive what- 
ever strangers might be disposed to settle there, on account of 
the scarcity of inhabitants. Las was used as a naval station, 
because it had a convenient harbour ; JEgys, as a stronghold, 
from whence to attack surrounding enemies ; Pheraea, as a 
place to deposit treasure, because it afforded security from 4 at- 
tempts from without. * * * * that all the neighbouring 
people submitted to the Spartiataa, but were to enjoy an 
equality of rights, and to have a share in the government and 



1 tf-i, Sti, fiatl/, for KpiQr), Stifia, fiafyiSiov. 2 II. xix. 392. 

J Probably an interpolation. * The text heie is very corrvpt. 
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in the offices of state. They were called Heilotae. But Agis, 
the son of Eurysthenes, deprived them of the equality of 
rights, and ordered them to pay tribute to Sparta. The rest 
submitted ; but the Heleii, who occupied Helos, revolted, and 
were made prisoners in the course of the war ; they were ad- 
judged to be slaves, with the conditions, that the owner should 
not be allowed to give them their liberty, nor sell them be- 
yond the boundaries of the country. This was called the war 
of the Heilotae. 1 The system of Heilote-slavery, which con- 
tinued from that time to the establishment of the dominion of 
the Romans, was almost entirely the contrivance of Agis. 
They were a kind of public slaves, to whom the Lacedaemo- 
nians assigned habitations, and required from them peculiar 
services. 

5. With respect to the government of the Lacones, and the 
changes which have taken place among them, many thingSj 
as being well known, may be passed over, but some it may be 
worth while to relate. It is said that the Achaean Phthiotaa, 
who, with Pelops, made an irruption into Peloponnesus, settled 
in Laconia, and were so much distinguished for their valour, 
that Peloponnesus, which for a long period up to this time 
had the name of Argos, was then called Achaean Argos ; and 
not Peloponnesus alone had this name, but Laconia also was 
thus peculiarly designated. Some even understand the words 
of the poet, 

"Where was Menelaus, -was he not at Achaean Argos ? " 2 

as implying, was he not in Laconia ? But about the time of 
the retm*n of the Heracleidze, when Philonomus betrayed the 
country to the Dorians, they removed from Laconia to the 
country of the lonians, which at present is called Achaia. We 
shall speak of them in our description of Aehaia. 

Those who were in possession of Laconia, at first conducted 
themselves with moderation, but after they had intrusted to 
Lycurgus the formation of a political constitution, they ac- 
quired such a superiority over the other Greeks, that they 
alone obtained the sovereignty both by sea and land, and con- 
tinued to be the chiefs of the Greeks, till the Thebans, and 
soon afterwards the Macedoni?np, deprived them of this as- 
cendency. 

1 1090 B. c. - Od. iii- 249, 251. 
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They did not however entirely submit even to these, but, 
preserving their independence, were continually disputing the 
sovereignty both with the other Greeks and with the Mace- 
donian kings. After the overthrow of the latter by the 
Romans, the Lacones living under a bad government at that 
time, and under the power of tyrants, had given some slight 
offence to the generals whom the Romans sent into the pro- 
vince. They however recovered themselves, and were held 
in very great honour. They remained free, and performed no 
other services but those expected from allies. Lately how- 
ever Eurycles 1 excited some disturbances amongst them, having 
abused excessively, in the exercise of his authority, the friend- 
ship of Cassar. The government soon came to an end by the 
death of Eurycles, and the son rejected all such friendships. 
The Eleuthero-Lacones 2 however did obtain some regular 
form of government, when the surrounding people, and espe- 
cially the Heilotas, at the time that Sparta was governed by 
tyrants, were the first to attach themselves to the Romans. 

Hellanicus.says that Eurysthenes and Procles regulated the 
form of government, but Ephorus reproaches him with not 
mentioning Lycurgus at all, and with ascribing the acts of the 
latter to persons who had no concern in them ; to Lycurgus 
only is a temple erected, and sacrifices are annually performed 
in his honour, but to Eurysthenes and Procles, although they 
were the founders of Sparta, yet not even these honours were 
paid to them, that their descendants should bear the respective 
appellations of Eurysthenidse and Procleidae. 3 [The descend- 
ants of Agis, however, the son of Eurysthenes, were called 
Agides, and the descendants of Eurypon, the son of Procles, 
were called Eurypontiadse. The former were legitimate 
princes; the others, having admitted strangers as settlers, 
reigned by their means ; whence they were not regarded as 
original authors of the settlement, an honour usually conferred 
upon all founders of cities.]] 

1 His character is discreditably spoken of by Josephus, Antiq. b. xvi. 
c. 10, and Bell. Jud. b. i. c. 26. 

2 The cities of the Eleuthero-Lacones were at first 24 in number ; in 
the time of Pausanias 18 only. They were kindly treated by Augustus, 
but subsequently they were excluded from the coast to prevent communi- 
cation with strangers. Pausanias, b. iii. c. 21. 

3 From hence to the end of the section the text is corrupt. See Groskurd 
for an attempt to amend the text of the last sentence, which is here not 
translated. 
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6. As to the nature of the places in Laconia and Messenia, 
we may take the description of Euripides ; * 

." Laconia has much land capable of tillage, but difficult to be worked, 
for it is hollow, surrounded by mountains, rugged, and difficult of access 
to an enemy." 

Messenia he describes in this manner : 

" It bears excellent fruit ; is watered by innumerable streams ; it affords 
the finest pasture to herds and flocks ; it is not subject to the blasts of 
winter, nor too much heated by the coursers of the sun ;" 

and a little farther on, speaking of the division of the country 
by the Heracleidae according to lot, the first was 

" lord of the Lacsenian laud, a bad soil," 
the second was Messene, j 

" whose excellence no language could express ;" 
and Tyrtaeus speaks of it in the same manner. 

But we cannot admit that Laconia and Messenia are 
bounded, as Euripides says, 

" by the Pamisus, 3 which empties itself into the sea ;" 
this river flows through the middle of Messenia, and does not 
touch any part of the present Laconia. Nor is he right, when 
he says that Messenia is inaccessible to sailors, whereas it 
borders upon the sea, in the same manner as Laconia. 

Nor does he give the right boundaries of Elis ; 

" after passing the river is Elis, the neighbour of Jove ;" 
and he adduces a proof unnecessarily. For if he means the 
present Eleian territory, which is on the confines of Messenia, 
this the Pamisus does not touch, any more than it touches La- 
conia, for, as has been said before, it flows through the middle 
of Messenia : or, if he meant the ancient Eleia, called the Hoi- 
tow, this is a still greater deviation from the truth. For after 
crossing the Pamisus, there is a large tract of the Messenian 
country, then the whole district of [the Lepreatse], and of the 
[Macistii], which is called Triphylia; then the Pisatis, and 
Olympia ; then at the distance of 300 stadia is Elis. 

7. As some persons write the epithet applied by Homer to 
Lacedaemon, Krjrueaffav, and others Kaieraeffoav, how are we to 
understand KqTweaira, whether it is derived from Cetos, 3 or 

1 This quotation, as also the one which follows, are from a tragedy of 
Euripides, now lost. 2 The Pirnatza. 

3 Kijroj;. Some are of opinion that the epithet was applied to Lacedae- 
mon, because fish of the cetaceous tribe frequented the coast of Laconia, 
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whether it denotes " large," which is most probable. Some 
understand Kateraeo-ffa to signify, "abounding with calamin- 
thus ; " others suppose, as the fissures occasioned by earth- 
quakes are called Caeeti, that this is the origin of the epithet. 
Hence Casietas also, the name of the prison among the Lace- 
daemonians, which is a sort of cave. Some however say, that 
such kind of hollows are rather called Coi, whence the ex- 
pression of Homer, 1 applied to wild beasts, <f>ripalv opevicaoiffiv, 
which live in mountain caves. Laconia however is subject to 
earthquakes, and some writers relate, that certain peaks of 
Taygetum have been broken off by the shocks. 2 

Laconia contains also quarries of valuable marble. Those 
of the Tasnarian marble in Taenarum 3 are ancient, and certain 
persons, assisted by the wealth of the Romans, lately opened a 
large quarry in Taygetum. 

8. It appears from Homer, that both the country and the 
city had the name of Lacedaemon ; I mean the country to- 
gether with Messenia. When he speaks of the bow and 
quiver of Ulysses, he says, 

" A present from Iphitus Eurytides, a stranger, who met him in Lace- 
daemon," 4 

and adds, 

" They met at Messene in the house of Ortilochus." 
He means the country which was a part of Messenia. 5 There 
was then no difference whether he said " A stranger, whom he 
met at Lacedaemon, gave him," or, "they met at Messene j" 
for it is evident that Pheras was the home of Ortilochus : 

" they arrived at Pherae, and went to the house of Diocles the son of Or- 
tilochus," 8 

namely, Telemachus and Pisistratus. Now Pherae 7 belongs to 
Messenia. But after saying, that Telemachus and his friend 
set out from Pherae, and were driving their, two horses the 
whole day, he adds, 

1 II. i. 268. 

2 This may have taken place a little before the third Messenian war, 
B. c. 464, when an earthquake destroyed all the houses in Sparta, with 
the exception of five. Diod. Sic. b. xv. c. 66 ; Pliny, b. ii. c. 79. 

3 Pliny, b. xxxvi. c. 18, speaks of the black marble of Tsnarus. 
Od. xxi. 13. 

4 Eustathius informs us that, according to some writers, Sparta and La 
cedsemon were the names of the two principal quarters of the city ; and 
adds that the comic poet, Cratinus, gave the name of Sparta to the whole 
of Laconia. s Od. iii. 488. 7 Cheramidi. 
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" The sun was setting ; they came to the hollow Lacedaemon (icjjrwf aaav), 
and drove their chariot to the palace of Menelaus." l 

Here we must understand the city ; and if we do not, the poet 
says, that they journeyed from Lacedaemon to Lacedaemon. 
It is otherwise improbable that the palace of Menelaus should 
not be at Sparta ; and if it was not there, that Telemachus 
should say, 

" for I am going to Sparta, and to Pylus," * 

for this seems to agree with the epithets applied to the coun- 
try, 3 unless indeed any one should allow this to be a poetical 
licence ; for, if Messenia was a part of Laconia, it would be a 
contradiction that Messene should not be placed together with 
Laconia, or with Pylus, (which was under the command of 
Nestor,) nor by itself in the Catalogue of Ships, as though it 
had no part in the expedition. 



CHAPTER VI. 

1. AFTER Maleae follow the Argolic and Hermionic Gulfs ; 
the former extends as far as Scyllgeum, 4 it looks to the east, 
and towards the Cyclades ; 5 the latter lies still more towards 
the east than the former, reaching .^Egina and the Epidau- 
rian territory. 6 The Laconians occupy the first part of the 
Argolic Gulf, and the Argives the rest. Among the places 
occupied by the Laconians are Delium, 7 a temple of Apollo, of 

1 Od. iii. 487. 2 Od. ii. 359. 

3 The text to the end of the section is very corrupt. The following is 
a translation of the text as proposed to be amended by Groskurd. The 
epithet of Lacedaemon, hollow, cannot properly be applied to the country, 
for this peculiarity of the city does not with any propriety agree with the 
epithets given to the country ; unless we suppose the epithet to be a poet- 
ical licence. For, as has been before remarked, it must be concluded 
from the words of the poet himself, that Messene was then a part of La- 
conia, and subject to Menelaus. It would then be a contradiction (in 
Homer) not to join Messene, which took part in the expedition, with 
Laconia or the Pylus under Nestor, nor to place it by itself in the Cata- 
logue, as though it had no part in the expedition. 

* Skylli. The islands about Delos. 

' The form thus given to the Gulf of Hermione bears no resemblance 
to modern maps. 

T Pausanias calls it Epidelium, now S. Angelo. 
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the same name as that in Boeotia ; Minoa, a fortress of the 
same name as that in Megara ; and according to Artemidorus, 
Epidaurus Limera ; l Apollodorus, however, places it near 
Cythera, 2 and having a convenient harbour, (At///?*', limen,) it 
was called Limenera, which was altered by contraction to Li* 
inera. A great part of the coast of Laconia, beginning im- 
mediately from Malese, is rugged. It has however shelters 
for vessels, and harbours. The remainder of the coast has 
good ports ; there are also many small islands, not worthy of 
mention, lying in front of it. 

2. To the Argives belong Prasiae, 3 and Temenium 4 whore 
Temenus lies buried. Before coming to Temenium is the dis- 
trict through which the river Lerna flows, that having the same 
name as the lake, where is laid the scene of the fable of the 
Hydra. The Temenium is distant from Argos 26 stadia from 
the sea-coast ; from Argos to Heraeum are 40, and thence to 
Mycenae 10 stadia. 

Next to Temenium is Nauplia, the naval station of the 
Argives. Its name is derived from its being accessible to 
ships. Here they say the fiction of the moderns originated 
respecting Nauplius and his sons, for Homer would not have 
omitted to mention them, if Palamedes displayed so much 
wisdom and intelligence, and was unjustly put to death ; and 
if Nauplius had destroyed so many people at Caphareus. 5 But 
the genealogy offends both against the mythology, and against 
chronology. For if we allow that he was the sou of Neptune, 6 
how could he be the son of Amymone, and be still living in 
the Trojan times. 

Next to Nauplia are caves, and labyrinths constructed in 
them, which caves they call Cyclopeia. 

1 The ruins are a little to the north of Monembasia, Malvasia, or Nau 
pHa de Malvasia. 2 Cerigo. 

3 The ruins are on the bay of Rheontas. 4 Toniki, or Agenitzi. 

5 Napoli di Romagna. Nauplius, to avenge the death of his son Pala- 
medes, was the cause of many Greeks perishing on their return from Troy 
at Cape Caphareus in Eubeea, famous for its dangerous rocks. The 
modern Greeks give to this promontory the name of SvXo^ayoe, (Xylo- 
phagos,) or devourer of vessels. Italian navigators call it Capo d'Oro, 
which in spite of its apparent signification, Golden Cape, is probably _a 
transformation of the Greek word Caphareus. 

' Strabo confounds Nauplius, son of Clytoreus, and father of Palame- 
des, with Nauplius, son of Neptune and Amymone, and one of the 
ancestors of Palamedes. 
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3. Then follow other places, and after these the Hermionic 
Gulf. Since the poet places this gulf in the Argive territory, 
we must not overlook this division of the circumference of 
this country. It begins from the small city Asine; 1 then 
follow Hermjone, 2 and Troezen. 3 In the voyage along the 
coast the island Calauria 4 lies opposite ; it has a compass of 
30 stadia, and is separated from the continent by a strait of 
4 stadia. 

4. Then follows the Saronic Gulf ; some call it a Pontus or 
sea, others a Porus or passage, whence it is also termed the 
Saronic pelagos or deep. The whole of the passage, or Porus, 
extending from the Hermionic Sea, and the sea about the 
Isthmus (of Corinth) to the Myrtoan and Cretan Seas, has this 
name. 

To the Saronic Gulf belong Epidaurus, 5 and the island in 
front of it, JEgina ; then Cenchreae, the naval station of the 
Corinthians towards the eastern parts ; then Schoenus, 6 a har- 
bour at the distance of 45 stadia by sea ; from Maleas the 
whole number of stadia is about 1800. 

At Schoenus is the Diolcus, or place where they draw the 
vessels across the Isthmus : it is the narrowest part of it. 
Near Schoanus is the temple of the Isthmian Neptune. At 
present, however, I shall not proceed with the description of 
these places, for they are not situated within the Argive ter- 
ritory, but resume the account of those which it contains. 

5. And first, we may observe how frequently Argos is 
mentioned by the poet, both by itself and with the epithet de- . 
signating it as Achaean Argos, Argos Jasum, Argos Hippium, 
or Hippoboton, or Pelasgicum. The city, too, is called Argos, 

" Argos and Sparta" ' 
those who occupied Argos 

" and Tiryns ;" 
and Peloponnesus is called Argos, 

" at our house in Argos," 

for the city could not be called his house ; and he calls the 
whole of Greece, Argos, for he calls all Argives, as he calls 
them Danai, and Achaeans. 

1 Fornos. 2 Castri. Damala. * I. Poros. 

A place near the ruins of Epidaurus preserves the name Pedauro. G, 
bcheuo. ' II. iv. 52. II. ii. 559. II. j. 30. 

"' E 
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He distinguishes the identity of name by epithets; he calls 
Thessaly, Pelasgic Argos ; 

" all who dwelt in Pelasgic Argos ;" ' 
and the Peloponnesus, the Achaean Argos ; 

" if we should return to Achaean Argos ;" a 
" was he not at Achaean Argos ? " 3 

intimating in these lines that the Peloponnesians were called 
peculiarly Achaeans according to another designation. 
He calls also the Peloponnesus, Argos Jasum ; 

"if all the Achaeans (throughout Argos Jasum should see you," * 
meaning Penelope, she then would have a greater number of 
suitors ; for it is not probable that he means those from the 
whole of Greece, but those from the neighbourhood of Ithaca. 
He applies also to Argos terms common to other places, 
" pasturing horses," and " abounding with horses." 

6. There is a controversy about the names Hellas and Hel- 
lenes. Thucydides 5 says that Homer nowhere mentions Bar- 
barians, because the Greeks were not distinguished by any 
single name, which expressed its opposite. Apollodorus also 
says, that the inhabitants of Thessaly alone were called Hel- 
lenes, and alleges this verse of the poet, 

" they were called Myrmidones, and Hellenes ;" ' 

but Hesiod, and Archilochus, in their time knew that they 
were all called Hellenes, and Panhellenes : the former calls 
them by this name in speaking of the Proetides, and says that 
Panhellenes were their suitors ; the latter, where he says 
" that the calamities of the Panhellenes centred in Thasus." 

But others oppose to this, that Homer does mention Bar- 
barians, when he says of the Carians, that they spoke a bar- 
barous language, and that all the Hellenes were comprised in 
the term Hellas ; 

" of the man, whose fame spread throughout Hellas and Argos." 7 
And again, 

" but if you wish to turn aside and pass through Greece and the midst of 
Argos." " 

1 II. ii. 681. J II. ix. 141. 3 Od. iii. 251. 

< Od. xviii. 245. * Book i. 3. II. ii. 684. 

' Od. i. 344. * Od. xv. 80. 
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7. The greater part of the city of the Argives is situated in 
a plain. It has a citadel called Larisa, a hill moderately for- 
tified, and upon it a temple of Jupiter. Near it flows the Ina- 
chus, a torrent river ; its source is in Lyrceiuin [the Arcadian 
mountain near Cynuria], We have said before that the 
fabulous stories about its sources are the inventions of poets ; 
it is a fiction also that Argos is without water 

" but the gods made Argos a land without water." 
Now the ground consists of hollows, it is intersected by rivers, 
and is full of marshes and lakes ; the city also has a copious 
supply of water from many wells, which rises near the surface. 

They attribute the mistake to this verse, 

"and I shall return disgraced to Argos (TroXvSnJ/tov) the very thirsty/' l 
This word is used for 7ro\v7ro0j?roj>, or 

" much longed after," 

or without the $ for vo\vtyu>v, equivalent to the expression 
7ro\v^6opov in Sophocles, 

" this house of the Pelopidse abounding in slaughter," 2 

[for TTpdid^at and iai|/cu and tipa<r0ai, denote some injury or 
destruction ; 

" at present he is making the attempt, and he will soon-destroy (t^erat) 
the sons of the Achan ;" 3 

and again, lest 

" she should injure (iatyy) her beautiful skin ;" * 
and, 

" has prematurely sent down, irpoia^iev, to Ades."* ] 

Besides, he does not mean the city Argos, for it was not 
thither that he was about to return, but he meant Pelopon- 
nesus, which, certainly, is not a thirsty land. 

With respect to the letter S, they introduce the conjunction 
by the figure hyperbaton, and make an elision of the vowel, 
so that the verse would run thus, 

Kai KSV IXeyxT7-o iroXv S' tyiov "Apyoe I 
that is, TroXvtytov "ApyoffSe t/cot/jjjj', instead of, fie 

8. The Inachus 7 is one of the rivers, which flows through 
the Argive territory j there is also another in Argia, the 

1 II. iv. 171. * Sophocles, El. 10. 3 II. ii. 193. 

4 Od. ii. 376. * II. i. 3. 6 Probably an interpolation. Meineke. 

1 The Planitza. 
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Erasinus. It has its source in Stymphalus in Arcadia, and in 
the lake there called Stymphalis, where the scene is laid of 
the fable of the birds called Stymphalides, which. Hercules 
drove away by wounding them with arrows, and by the noise 
of drums. It is said that this river passes under-ground, and 
issues forth in the Argian territory, and waters the plain. 
The Erasmus is also called Arslnus. 

Another river of the same name flows out of Arcadia to 
the coast near Buras. There is another Erasinus also in 
Eretria, and one in Attica near Brauron. 

Near Lerna a fountain is shown, called Amymone. The 
lake Lerna, the haunt of the Hydra, according to the fable^ 
belongs to the Argive and Messenian districts. The ex- 
piatory purifications performed at this place by persons guilty 
of crimes gave rise to the proverb, " A Lerna of evils." 

It is allowed that, although the city itself lies in a spot where 
there are no running streams of water, there is an abundance 
of wells, which are attributed to the Dana'ides as their inven- 
tion ; hence the line, 

" the Dana'ides made waterless Argos, Argos the watered." 
Four of the wells are esteemed sacred, and held in peculiar 
veneration. Hence they occasioned a want of water, while 
they supplied it abundantly. 

9. Danaus is said to have built the citadel of the Argives. 
He seems to have possessed so much more power than the 
former rulers of the country, that, according to Euripides, 

" he made a law that those who were formerly called Pelasgiotae, should 
be called Danai throughout Greece." 

His tomb, called Palinthus, is in the middle of the market- 
place of the Argives. I suppose that the celebrity of this city 
was the reason of all the Greeks having the name of Pelasgi- 
otae, and Danai, as well as Argives. 

Modern writers speak of lasidae, and Argos lasum, and 
Apia, and Apidones. Homer does not mention Apidones, and 
uses the word apia only to express distance. That he means 
Peloponnesus by Argos we may conclude from these lines, 

'' Argive Helen ;" ' 

and, 

'* in the farthest part of Argos is a city Ephyra ;" 2 
' H. Ti, 633. ~~ II. vi. 
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and, 

" the middle of Argos ;" l 
and, 

'"to rule over many islands, and the whole of Argos."* 

Argos, among modern writers, denotes a plain, but not once 
in Homer. It seems rather a Macedonian and Thessalian 
use of the word. 

10. After the descendants of Danaus had succeeded to the 
sovereignty at Argos, and the Amythaonida?, who came from 
Pisatis and Triphylia, were intermixed with them by mar- 
riages, it is not surprising that, being allied to one another, 
they at first divided the country into two kingdoms, in such a 
manner that the two cities, the intended capitals, Argos and 
Mycenae, were not distant from each other more than 50 stadia, 
and that the Herseum at Mycenas should be a temple common 
to both. In this temple were the statues the workmanship of 
Polycletus. In display of art they surpassed all others, but 
in magnitude and cost they were inferior to those of Pheidias. 

At first Argos was the most powerful of the two cities. Af- 
terwards Mycenae received a great increase of inhabitants in 
consequence of the migration thither of the Pelopidae. For when 
everything had fallen under the power of the sons of Atreus, 
Agamemnon, the elder, assumed the sovereign authority, and 
by good fortune and valour annexed to his possessions a large 
tract of country. He also added the Laconian to the Mycena?an 
district. 3 Menelaus had Laconia, and Agamemnon Mycenas, 
and the country as far as Corinth, and Sieyon, and the terri- 
tory which was then said to be the country of lones and 
^Egialians, and afterwards of Achaji. 

After the Troj an war, when the dominion of Agamemnon was 
at an end, the declension of Mycena? ensued, and particularly 
after the return of the Heracleidae. 4 For when these people 
got possession of Peloponnesus, they expelled its former mas- 
ters, so that they who had Argos possessed Mycena? likewise, 
as composing one body. In subsequent times Mycenae was 
razed by the Argives, so that at present not even a trace is to 
be discovered of the city of the Mycenaans. 5 

1 Od. i. 344. * II. ii. 108. 3 About 1283, B. c. 4 About 1190, B. c. 

5 Not strictly correct, as in the time of Pausanias, who lived about 150 
years after Strabo, a large portion of the walls surrounding Mycenae still 
existed. Even in modern times traces are still to be found. 
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If Mycense experienced this fate, it is not surprising that 
some of the cities mentioned in the Catalogue of the Ships, 
and said to be subject to Argos, have disappeared. These are 
the words of the Catalogue : 

" They who occupied Argos, and Tiryns, with strong walls, and Hermione, 
and Asine situated on a deep bay, and Ei'ones, and Epidaurus with its 
vines", and the valiant Achaean youths who occupied ^Egina, and Mases." ' 

Among these we have already spoken of Argos ; we must now 
speak of the rest. 

11. Proetus seems to have used Tiryns as a stronghold, 
and to have fortified it by means of the Cyclopes. There 
were seven of them, and were called Gasterocheires, 2 because 
they subsisted by their art. They were sent for and came 
from Lycia. Perhaps the caverns about Nauplia, and the 
works there, have their name from these people. The citadel 
Licymna has its name from Licymnius. It is distant from 
Nauplia about 12 stadia. This place is deserted, as well as the 
neighbouring Midea, which is different from the Boeotian 
Midea, for that is accentuated Midea, like irpovota, but this is 
accentuated Midea, like Tegea. 

Prosymna borders upon Midea ; it has also a temple of 
Juno. The Argives have depopulated most of these for their 
refusal to submit to their authority. Of the inhabitants some 
went from Tiryns to Epidaurus ; others from Hermione to the 
llalieis (the Fishermen), as they are called ; others were trans- 
ferred by the Lacedaemonians to Messenia from Asine, (which 
is itself a village in the Argive territory near Nauplia,) and 
they built a small city of the same name as the Argolic Asine. 
For the Lacedaemonians, according to Theopompus, got pos- 
session of a large tract of country belonging to other nations^ 
and settled there whatever fugitives they had received, who 
had taken refuge among them ; and it was to this country the 
Nauplians had retreated. 

12. Hermione is one of the cities, not undistinguished. 
The coast is occupied by Halieis, as they are called, a tribe 
who subsist by being employed on the sea in fishing. There 
is a" general opinion among the Hermionenses that there is a 
short descent from their country to Hades, and hence they do 
not place in the mouths of the dead the fare for crossing the 
Styx. 

' II. ii. 559 2 From ya<rrj)p, the belly, and x e 'P> & 
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13. It is said that Asine as well as Hermione was inhabited 
by Dryopes ; either Dryops the Arcadian having transferred 
them thither from the places near the Spercheius, according 
to Aristotle; or, Hercules expelled them from Doris near 
Parnassus. 

Scyllaeum near Hermione has its name, it is said, from 
Scylla, daughter of Nisus. According to report, she was 
enamoured of Minos, and betrayed to him Nisaea. She was 
drowned by order of her father, and her body was thrown 
upon the shore, and buried here. 

E'iones was a kind of village which the Mycenaei depopu- 
lated, and converted into a station for vessels. It was after- 
wards destroyed, and is no longer a naval station. 

14. Troszen is sacred to Neptune, 1 from whom it was 
formerly called Poseidonia. It is situated 15 stadia from the 
sea. Nor is this an obscure city. In front of its harbour, 
called Pogon, 2 lies Calauria, a small island, of about 30 stadia 
in compass. Here was a temple of Neptune, which served as 
an asylum for fugitives. It is said that this god exchanged 
Delos for Calauria with Latona, and Taenarum for Pytho with 
Apollo. Ephorus mentions the oracle respecting it : 

" It is the same thing to possess Delos, or Calauria, 
The divine Pytho, or the windy Taenarum." 

There was a sort of Amphictyonic body to whom the con- 
cerns of this temple belonged, consisting of seven cities, which 
performed sacrifices in common. These were Hermon, Epi- 
daurus, ^Egina, Athenae, Prasiae, Nauplia, and Orchomenu* 
Minyeius. The Argives contributed in behalf of Nauplia, and 
the Lacedaemonians in behalf of Prasiae. The veneration 
for this god prevailed so strongly among the Greeks, that 
the Macedonians, even when masters of the country, never- 
theless preserved even to the present time the privilege of 
the asylum, and were restrained by shame from dragging 
away the suppliants who took refuge at Calauria. Archias 
even, with a body of soldiers, did not dare to use force to De- 

1 Poseidon, or Neptune. This god, after a dispute with Minerva respect- 
ing this place, held by order of Jupiter, divided possession of it with her. 
Hence .the ancient coins of Troezen bear the trident and head of Minerva. 

* Huyiav, pogon or beard. Probably the name is derived from the form 
of the harbour. Hence the proverb, "Go to Troezen," 
Tpoijj>a,) addressed to those who had little or no beard. 
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mosthenes, although he had received orders from Antipater 
to bring him alive, and all other orators he could find, who 
were accused of the same crimes. He attempted persuasion, 
but in vain, for Demosthenes deprived himself of life by taking 
poison in the temple. 1 

Troezen and Pittheus, the sons of Pelops, having set out 
from Pisatis to Argos, the former left behind him a city of his 
own name ; Pittheus succeeded him, and became king. An- 
thes, who occupied the territory before, set sail, and founded 
Halicarnassus. We shall speak of him in our account of 
Caria and the Troad. 

15. Epidaurus was called Epitaurus [Epicarus?]. Aris- 
totle says, that Carians occupied both this place and Hermione, 
but upon the return of the Heracleidae those lonians, who had 
accompanied them from the Athenian Tetrapolis to Argos, 
settled there together with the Carians. 

Epidaurus 2 was a distinguished city, remarkable particu- 
larly on account of the fame of ./Esculapius, who was sup- 
posed to cure every kind of disease, and whose temple is 
crowded constantly with sick persons, and its walls covered 
with votive tablets, which are hung upon the walls, and con- 
tain accounts of the cures, in the same manner as is practised 
at Cos, and at Tricca. The city lies in the recess of the 
Saronic Gulf, with a coasting navigation of 15 stadia, and its 
aspect is towards the point of summer sun-rise. It is sur- 
rounded with lofty mountains, which extend to the coast, so 
that it is strongly fortified by nature on all sides. 

Between Troezen and Epidaurus, there was a fortress Me- 
thana, 3 and a peninsula of the same name. In some copies of 
Thucydides Methone is the common reading, 4 a place of the 
same name with the Macedonian city, at the siege of which 
Philip lost an eye. Hence Demetrius of Scepsis is of opinion, 
that some persons were led into error by the name, and sup- 
posed that it was Methone near Troszen. It was against this 
town, it is said, that the persons sent by Agamemnon to levy 
sailors, uttered the imprecation, that 

" they might never cease to build walls," 

1 Plutarch, Life of Demosthenes. 2 Pidauro. 

* Methana is the modern name. 

4 Thucyd. b. ii. c. 34. Methone is the reading of all manuscripts and 
editions. 
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but it was not these people; but the Macedonians, according 
to Theopompus, who refused the levy of men ; besides, it i8 
not probable that those, who were in the neighbourhood of 
Agamemnon, would disobey his orders. 

16. JEgina is a place in the territory of Epidaurus. There 
is in front of this continent, an island, of which the poet means 
to speak in the lines before cited. Wherefore some write, 

" and the island Jilgina," 
instead of 

" and they who occupied JSgina," 

making a distinction between the places of the same name. 

It is unnecessary to remark, that this island is among the 
most celebrated. It was the country of -ZEacus and his de- 
scendants. It was this island which once possessed so much 
power at sea, and formerly disputed the superiority with the 
Athenians in the sea-fight at Salamis during the Persian war. 1 
The circuit of the island is said to be about 180 stadia. It 
has a city of the same name on the south-west. Around it 
are Attica, and Megara, and the parts of Peloponnesus as far 
as Epidaurus. It is distant from each about 100 stadia. The 
eastern and southern sides are washed by the Myrtoan and 
Cretan seas. Many small islands surround it on the side 
towards the continent, but Belbina is situated on the side 
towards the open sea. The land has soil at a certain depth, 
but it is stony at the surface, particularly the plain country, 
whence the whole has a bare appearance, but yields large crops 
of barley. It is said that the JEginetae were called Myrmi- 
dones, not as the fable accounts for the name, when the ants 
were metamorphosed into men, at the time of a great famine, 
by the prayer of JEacus ; but because by digging, like ants, 
they threw up the earth upon the rocks, and were thus made 
able to cultivate the ground, and because they lived in ex- 
cavations under-ground, abstaining from the use of bricks 
and sparing of the soil for this purpose. 

Its ancient name was CEnone, which is the name of two of 
the demi in Attica, one near Eleutherae ; 

" to inhabit the plains close to CEnone, (CEnoe,) and Eleutherae ;" 
and another, one of the cities of the Tetrapolis near Marathon, 
to which the proverb is applied, 

" CEnone (CEnoe ?) and its torrent." 

1 Herodotus, b. v. c. 83, and b. viii. c. 93. 
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Its inhabitants were in succession Argives, Cretans, Epidauri- 
ans, and Dorians. At last the Athenians divided the island by 
lot among settlers of their own. The Lacedaemonians, however, 
deprived the Athenians of it, and restored it to the ancient in- 
habitants. 

The -/Eginetse sent out colonists to Cydonia 1 in Crete, and 
to the Ombrici. According to Ephorus, silver was first struck 
as money by Pheidon. The island became a mart, the inhabit- 
ants, on account of the fertility of its soil, employing them- 
selves at sea as traders ; whence goods of a small kind had 
the name of "JEgina wares." 

17. The poet frequently speaks of places in succession as, 
they are situated ; 

" they who inhabited Hyria, and Aulis ;" 3 

" and they who occupied Argos, and Tiryns, 

Hermione, and Asine, 

Trcezen, and Ei'ones." 3 

At other times he does not observe any order; 

" Schoenus, and Scolus, 
Thespeia, and Graea." * 

He also mentions together places on the continent and islands ; 

" they who held Ithaca, 
and inhabited Crocyleia," 5 

for Crocyleia is in Acarnania. Thus he here joins with JEgina 
Mases, which belongs to the continent of Argolis. 

Homer does not mention Thyreae, but other writers speak 
of it as well known. It was the occasion of a contest between 
the three hundred Argives against the same number of Lace- 
daemonians ; the latter were conquerors by means of a strata- 
gem of Othryadas. Thucydides places Thyreae in Cynuria, 
on the confines of Argia and Laconia. 6 

Hysia? also is a celebrated place in Argolica ; and Cenchrea3, 
which lies on the road from Tegea to Argos, over the moun- 
tain Parthenius, and the Creopolus. 7 But Homer was not 
acquainted with either of these places, [nor with the Lyr- 
ceium, nor Ornese, and yet they are villages in the Argian 
territory ; the former of the same name as the mountain there ; 
the latter of the same name as the Ornece, situated between 
Corinth and Sicyon]. 8 

1 This colony must have been posterior to that of the Samlans, the first 
founders of Cydonia. * II. ii. 496. 3 II. ii. 559. 

* II. ii. 497. 5 II. ii. 632. 8 Thucyd. ii. 27 ; iy. 56. 

' A place not known. * Probably interpolated. 
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18. Among the cities of the Peloponnesus, the most celebrated 
were, and are at this time, Argos and Sparta, and as their re- 
riown is spread everywhere, it is not necessary to describe 
them at length, for if we did so, we should seem to repeat 
what is said by all writers. 

Anciently, Argos was the most celebrated, but afterwards 
the Lacedaemonians obtained the superiority, and continued t6 
maintain their independence, except during some short interval, 
when they experienced a reverse of fortune. 

The Argives did not admit Pyrrhus within the city. He 
fell before the walls, an old woman having let a tile drop from 
a house upon his head. 

They were, however, under the sway of other kings. When- 
they belonged to the Achaean league they were subjected, to- 
gether with the other members of that confederacy, to the 
power of the Romans. The city subsists at present, and is 
second in rank to Sparta. 

19. We shall next speak of those places which are said, in 
the Catalogue of the Ships, to be under the government of 
Mycenae and Agamemnon : the lines are these : 

" Those who inhabited Mycenae, a well-built city, 
and the wealthy Corinth, and Cleonse well built, 

and Orneise, and the lovely Araethyrea, 

and Sicyon, where Adrastus first reigned, 

and they who inhabited Hyperesia, and the lofty Gonoesfa 

and Pellene, and 2Egium, 

and the whole range of the coast, and those who lived near the spacious 

Helice." l 

Mycenae exists no longer. It was founded by Perseus. 
Sthenelus succeeded Perseus ; and Eurystheus, Sthenelus. 
These same persons were kings of Argos also. It is said that 
Eurystheus, having engaged, with the assistance of the Athe- 
nians, in an expedition to Marathon against the descendants 
of Hercules and lolaus, fell in battle, and that the remainder 
of his body was buried at Gargettus, but his head apart from 
it at Tricorythus 2 (Corinth?), lolaus having severed it from 
the body near the fountain Macaria, close to the chariot-road. 
The spot itself has the name of " Eurystheus'-head." 

Mycenae then passed into the possession of the Pelopidas, 
who had left the Pisatis, then into that of the Heracleida, 

1 11. ii. 569. 

* Tricorythus in place of Corinth is the suggestion of Coray. 
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who were also masters of Argos. But after the sea-fight at 
8alamis, the Argives, together with the Cleonaei, and the Te- 
getaa, invaded Mycense, and razed it, and divided the territory 
among themselves. The tragic writers, on account of the 
proximity of the two cities, speak of them as one, and use the 
name of one for the other. Euripides in the same play calls 
the same city in one place Mycense, and in another Argos, as 
in the Iphigeneia, 1 and in the Orestes. 2 

Cleonse is a town situated upon the road leading from Ar- 
gos to Corinth, on an eminence, which is surrounded on all 
sides by dwellings, and well fortified, whence, in my opinion, 
Cleonae was properly described as " well built." There also, 
between Cleonas and Phlius, is Nemea, and the grove where 
it was the custom of the Argives to celebrate the Nemean 
games : here is the scene of the fable of the Nemean Lion, 
and here also the village Bembina. Cleonse is distant from 
Argos 120 stadia, and 80 from Corinth. And we have our- 
selves beheld the city from the Acrocorinthus. 

20. Corinth is said to be opulent from its mart. It is 
situated upon the isthmus. It commands two harbours, one 
npar Asia, the other near Italy, and facilitates, by reason of so 
short a distance between them, an exchange of commodities 
on each side. 

As the Sicilian strait, so formerly these seas were of diffi- 
cult navigation, and particularly the sea above Maleas, on ac- 
count of the prevalence of contrary winds ; whence the com- 
mon proverb, 

" When you double Maleae forget your home." 

It was a desirable thing for the merchants coming from Asia, 
and from Italy, to discharge their lading at Corinth without 
being obliged to double Cape Maleas. For goods exported 
from Peloponnesus, or imported by land, a toll was paid to 
those who had the keys of the country. This continued after- 
terwards for ever. In after-times they enjoyed even additional 
advantages, for the Isthmian games, which were celebrated 
there, brought thither great multitudes of people. The Bac- 
chiadse, a rich and numerous family, and of illustrious descent, 
were their rulers, governed the state for nearly two hundred 
years, and peaceably enjoyed the profits of the mart. Their 
power was destroyed by Cypselus, who became king himself,, 

- ' Iph. Taur. 508 et seq. * Orest. 98, 101, 1246. 
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and his descendants continued to exist for three generations. 
A proof of the wealth of this family is the offering which 
Cypselus dedicated at Olympia, a statue of Jupiter of beaten 
gold. 

Demaratus, one of those who had been tyrant at Corinth, 
flying from the seditions which prevailed there, carried with 
him from his home to Tyrrhenia so much wealth, that he be- 
came sovereign of the city which had received him, and his 
son became even king of the Romans. 

The temple of Venus at Corinth was so rich, that it had 
more than a thousand women consecrated to the service of the 
goddess, courtesans, whom both men and women had dedi- 
cated as offerings to the goddess. The city was frequented 
and enriched by the multitudes who resorted thither on ac- 
count of these women. Masters of ships freely squandered 
all their money, and hence the proverb, 

" It is not in every man's power to go to Corinth." ' 
The answer is related of a courtesan to a woman who was 
reproaching her with disliking work, and not employing her- 
self in spinning ; 

" Although I am what you see, yet, in this short time, I have already 
finished three distaffs." z 

21. The position of the city as it is described by Hierony- 
mus, and Eudoxus, and others, and from our own observation, 
since its restoration by the Romans, is as follows. 

That which is called the Acrocorinthus is a lofty mountain, 
perpendicular, and about three stadia and a half in height. 
There is an ascent of 30 stadia, and it terminates in a sharp 
point. The steepest part is towards the north. Below it lies 
the city in a plain of the form of a trapezium, at the very foot 
of the Acrocorinthus. The compass of the city itself was 40 
stadia, and all that part which was not protected by the 
mountain was fortified by a wall. Even the mountain it- 
self, the Acrocorinthus, was comprehended within this wall, 
wherever it would admit of fortification. As I ascended it, 
the ruins of the circuit of the foundation were apparent, which 
gave a circumference of about 85 stadia. The other sides of 
the mountain are less steep; hence, however, it stretches on- 

1 Ow iravrbg avdpoQ ig Kopiv9ov taff o TT\OVQ, which Horace has ele- 
gantly Lalinized, Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum. 
? I OTOV g distaffs ; also, masts and sailors. 
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wards, and- is visible everywhere. The summit has upon it a 
small temple of Venus, and below it is the fountain Peirene, 
which has no efflux, but is continually full of water, which is 
transparent, and fit for drinking. They say, that from the 
compression of this, and of some other small under-ground 
veins, originates that spring at the foot of the mountain, which 
runs into the city, and furnishes the inhabitants with a suf- 
; fieient supply of water. There is a large number of wells in 
the city, and it is said in the Acrocorinthus also, but this I 
'did not see. When Euripides says, 

" I come from the Acrocorinthus, well-watered on all sides, the sacred 
hill and habitation of Venus," 

the epithet " well- watered on all sides," must be understood to, 
refer to depth ; pure springs and under-ground rills are dis- 
persed through the mountain ; or we must suppose, that, an- 
ciently, the Peirene overflowed, and irrigated the mountain. 
There, it is said, Pegasus was taken by Bellerophon, while 
drinking ; this was a winged horse, which sprung from the 
neck of Medusa when the head of the Gorgon was severed 
from the body. This was the horse, it is said, which caused 
the Hippocrene, or Horse's Fountain, to spring up in Helicon 
by striking the rock with its hoof. 

Below Peirene is the Sisypheium, which preserves a large 
portion of the ruins of a temple, or palace, built of white mar- 
ble. From the summit towards the north are seen Parnassus 
and Helicon, lofty mountains covered with snow ; then the 
Crissaean Gulf, 1 lying below both, and surrounded by Phocis, 
Boeotia, Megaris, by the Corinthian district opposite to Phocis, 
and by Sicyonia on the west. * * * * 

Above all these are situated the Oneia 2 mountains, as they 
are called, extending as far as Boeotia and Cithaeron, from 
the Sceironides rocks, where the road leads along them to 
Attica. 

22. Lechasum is the commencement of the coast on one 
side ; and on the other, Cenchrese, a village with a harbour, 
distant from the city about 70 stadia. The latter serves for 
the trade with Asia, and Lechseum for that with Italy. 

Lechseum is situated below the city, and is not well in- 

1 Strabo here gives the name of Crissaean Gulf to the eastern half of the 
Gulf of Corinth. 
8 Of or belonging to asses. 
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habited. There are long walls of about 12 stadia in length, 
stretching on each side of the road towards Lechseum. The' 
sea-shore, extending hence to Pagse in Megaris, is washed by 
the Corinthian Gulf. It is curved, and forms the Diolcus, or 
the passage along which vessels are drawn over the Isthmus 
to the opposite coast at Schoenus near Cenchrege. 

Between Lechaeum and Pagae, anciently, there was the 
oracle of the Acrsean Juno, and Olmiee, the promontory that 
forms the gulf, on which are situated CEnoe, and Pagse ; the 
former is a fortress of the Megarians ; and CEnoe is a fortress 
of the Corinthians. 

Next to Cenchrese l is Schoenus, where is the narrow part 
of the Diolcus, then Crommyonia. In front of this coast lies 
the Saronic Gulf, and the Eleusiniac, which is almost the same, 
and continuous with the Hermionic. Upon the Isthmus is the 
temple of the Isthmian Neptune, shaded above with a grove of 
pine trees, where the Corinthians celebrated the Isthmian games. 

Crommyon 2 is a village of the Corinthian district, and form- 
erly belonging to that of Megaris, where is laid the scene of 
the fable of the Crommyonian sow, which, it is said, was the 
dam of the Calydonian boar, and, according to tradition, the 
destruction of this sow was one of the labours of Theseus. 

Tenea is a village of the Corinthian territory, where there 
was a temple of Apollo Teneates. It is said that Archias, 
who equipped a colony for Syracuse, was accompanied by a 
great number of settlers from this place ; and that this settle- 
ment afterwards flourished more than any others, and at length 
had an independent form of government of its own. When 
they revolted from the Corinthians, they attached themselves 
to the Romans, and continued to subsist when Corinth was 
destroyed. 

An answer of an oracle is circulated, which was returned 
to an Asiatic, who inquired whether it was better to migrate 
to Corinth ; 

" Corinth is prosperous, but 1 would belong to Tenea ; 

1 The remains of an ancient place at the distance of about a mile after 
crossing the Erasinus, (Kephalari,) are probably those of Cenchreae. Smith. 

2 Crommyon was distant 120 stadia from Corinth, (Time. iv. 45,) and 
.appears to have therefore occupied the site of the ruins near the chapel of 
St. Theodorus. The village of Kineta, which many modern travellers 
suppose to correspond to Crommyon, is much farther from Corinth thar, 
120 stadia. Smitk. 
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which last word was perverted by some through ignorance, 
and altered to Tegea. Here, it is said, Polybus brought up 
CEdipus. 

There seems to be some affinity between the Tenedii and 
these people, through Tennus, the son of Cycnus, according 
to Aristotle ; the similarity, too, of the divine honours paid 
by both to Apollo affords no slight proof of this relationship. 1 

23. The Corinthians, when subject to Philip, espoused his 
party very zealously, and individually conducted themselves 
so contemptuously towards the Romans, that persons ventured 
to throw down filth upon their ambassadors, when passing by 
their houses. They were immediately punished for these and 
other offences and insults. A large army was sent out under 
the commaud of Lucius Mummius, who razed the city. 2 The 
rest of the country, as far as Macedonia, was subjected to the 
Romans under different generals. The Sicyonii, however, 
had the largest part of the Corinthian territory. 

Polybius relates with regret what occurred at the capture 
of the city, and speaks of the indifference the soldiers showed 
for works of art, and the sacred offerings of the temples. He 
says, that he was present, and saw pictures thrown upon the 
ground, and soldiers playing at dice upon them. Among 
others, he specifies by name the picture of Bacchus 3 by Aris- 
teides, (to which it is said the proverb was applied, " Nothing 
to the Bacchus,") and Hercules tortured in the robe, the gift 
of Dei'aneira. 4 This I have not myself seen, but I have seen the 
picture of the Bacchus suspended in the Demetreium at Rome, 
a very beautiful piece of art, which, together with the temple, 
was lately consumed by fire. The greatest number and the 
finest of the other offerings in Rome were brought from Cor- 
inth. Some of them were in the possession of the cities in 
the neighbourhood of Rome. For Mummius being more 

-? According to Pausanias, the Teneates derive their origin from the 
Trojans taken captive at the island of Tenedos. On their arrival in Pelo- 
ponnesus, Tenea was assigned to them as a habitation by Agamemnon. 

* B. c. 146. 

3 Aristeides of Thebes, a contemporary of Alexander the Great. At a 
public sale of the spoils of Corinth, King Attains offered so large a price 
for the painting of Bacchus, that Mummius, although ignorant of art, was 
attracted by the enormity of the price offered, withdrew the picture, iu 
spite of the protestations of Attains, and seni it to Rome. 

4 This story forms the subject of the Trachinise of Sophocles. 
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.brave and generous than an admirer of the arts, presented 
them without hesitation to those who asked for them. 1 Lu- 
cullus, having built the temple of Good Fortune, and a porti- 
co, requested of Mummius the use of some statues, under the 
pretext of ornamenting the temple with them at the time of 
its dedication, and promised to restore them. He did not, 
however, restore, but presented them as sacred offerings, and 
told Mummius to take them away if he pleased. Mummius 
did not resent this conduct, not caring about the statues, but 
obtained more honour than Lucullus, who presented them as 
sacred offerings. 

Corinth remained a long time deserted, till at length it was 
restored on account of its natural advantages by divus Cassar, 
who sent colonists thither, who consisted, for the most part, of 
the descendants of free-men. 

On moving the ruins, and digging open the sepulchres, 
an abundance of works in pottery with figures on them, and 
many in brass, were found. The workmanship was admired, 
and all the sepulchres were examined with the greatest care. 
Thus was obtained a large quantity of things, which were 
disposed of at a great price, and Rome filled with Necro- 
Corinthia, by which name were distinguished the articles taken 
out of the sepulchres, and particularly the pottery. At first 
these latter were held in as much esteem as the works of the 
Corinthian artists in brass, but this desire to have them did 
not continue, not only because the supply failed, but because 
the greatest part of them were not well executed. 2 

The city of Corinth was large and opulent at all periods, 
and produced a great number of statesmen and artists. For 
here in particular, and at Sicyon, flourished painting, and 
modelling, and every art of this kind. 

The soil was not very fertile ; its surface was uneven and 

1 Mummius was so ignorant of the arts, that he threatened those who 
were intrusted with the care of conveying to Rome the pictures and sta- 
tues taken at Corinth, to have them replaced by new ones at their ex- 
pense, in case they should be so unfortunate as to lose them. 

8 The plastic art was invented at Sicyon by Dibutades ; according to 
others, at the island of Samos, by Roecus and Theodoras. From Greece it 
was carried into Etruria by Demaratus, who was accompanied by Eucheir 
and Eugrammus, plastic artists, and by the painter Cleophantus of Cor- 
inth, B. c. 663. See b. v. c. ii. 2. 

VOL. ii. p 
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rugged, whence all writers describe Corinth as full of brows 
of hills, and apply the proverb, 

" Corinth rises with brews of hills, and sinks into hollows.*' 

24. Orneae has the same name as the river which flows be- 
side it. At present it is deserted ; formerly, it was well in- 
habited, and contained a temple of Priapus, held in veneration. 
It is from this place that Euphronius, (Euphorius ?) the author 
of a poem, the Priapeia, applies the epithet Orneates to the 
god. 

It was situated above the plain of the Sicyonians, but the 
Argives were masters of the country. 

Arfethyrea 1 is now called Phliasia. It had a city of the 
same name as the country near the mountain Celossa. They 
afterwards removed thence and built a city at the distance of 
.30 stadia, which they called Phlius. 2 Part of the mountain 
Gelossa is the Carneates, whence the Asopus takes its rise, 
which flows by Sicyon, 3 and forms the Asopian district, 
which is a part of Sicyonia. There is also an Asopus, which 
flows by Thebes, and Platzea, and Tanagra. There is another 
also in Heracleia Trachinia, which flows beside a village, 
called Parasopii, and a fourth at Paros. 

Phlius is situated in the middle of a circle formed by Sicy- 
onia, Argeia, Cleonae, and Stymphalus. At Phlius and at 
Sicyon the temple of Dia, a name given to Hebe, is held in 
veneration. 

25. Sicyon was formerly called Mecone, and at a still earlier 
period, -SCgiali. It was rebuilt high up in the country about 
20, others say, about 12, stadia from the sea, upon an eminence 
naturally strong, which is sacred to Ceres. The buildings 
anciently consisted of a naval arsenal and a harbour. 

Sicyonia is separated by the river Nemea from the Corinth- 
ian territory. It was formerly governed for a very long pe- 
riod by tyrants, but they were always persons of mild and 
moderate disposition. Of these, the most illustrious was 
Aratus, who made the city free, and was the chief of the 
AchaBans, who voluntarily conferred upon him that power j 

1 II. ii. 571. 

a The ruins are situated below the monastery Kesra. 

* Vasilika. ; 
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he extended the confederacy by annexing to it his own coun- 
try, and the other neighbouring cities. 

Hyperesia, and the cities next in order in the Catalogue of 
the poet, and JEgialus, 1 [or the sea-coast,] as far as Dyme, and 
the borders of the Eleian territory, belong to the Achaeans. 



CHAPTER VII. 

1. THE lonians, who were descendants of the Athenians, 
were, anciently, masters of this country. It was formerly 
called JEgialeia, and the inhabitants JEgialeans, but in later 
times, Ionia, from the former people, as Attica had the name 
of Ionia, from Ion the son of Xuthus. 

It is said, that Hellen was the son of Deucalion, and that 
'he governed the country about Phthia between the Peneius 
and Asopus, and transmitted to his eldest son these dominions, 
sending the others out of their native country to seek a settle- 
ment each of them for himself. Dorus, one of them, settled 
the Dorians about Parnassus, and when he left them, they bore 
his name. Xuthus, another, married the daughter of Erech- 
theus, and was the founder of the Tetrapolis of Attica, which 
consisted of CEnoe, Marathon, Probalinthus, and Tricorythus. 

Achaeus, one of the sons of Xuthus, having committed an 
accidental murder, fled to Lacedaemon, and occasioned the in- 
habitants to take the name of Achaeans. 2 

Ion, the other son, having vanquished the Thracian army 
with their leader Eumolpus, obtained so much renown, that 
the Athenians intrusted him with the government of their 
state. It was he who first distributed the mass of the people 
into four tribes, and these again into four classes according to 
their occupations, husbandmen, artificers, priests, and the 
fourth, military guards ; after having made many more regu- 
lations of this kind, he left to the country his own name. 

1 .JSgialus was the most ancient name of Achaia, and was given to it 
on account of the greater number of cities being situated upon the coast. 
The Sicyonians, however, asserted that the name was derived from one 
of their kings named ^Egialeus. 

2 The story is narrated differently in Pausanias, b. vii. c. 1. 

F 2 
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It happened at that time that the country had such an 
abundance of inhabitants, that the Athenians sent out a colo- 
ny of lonians to Peloponnesus, and the tract of country 
which -they occupied was called Ionia after their own name, 
instead of .^Egialeia, and the inhabitants lonians instead of 
-/Egialeans, who were distributed among twelve cities. 

After the return of the Heracleidse, these lonians, being 
expelled by the Achaeans, returned to Athens, whence, in con- 
junction with the Codridse, (descendants of Codrus,) they sent 
out the Ionian colonists to Asia. 1 They founded twelve cities 
on the sea-coast of Caria and Lydia, having distributed them- 
selves over the country into as many parts as they occupied in 
Peloponnesus. 2 

The Achaeans were Phthiotae by descent, and were settled at 
Lacedeemon, but when the Heracleidse became masters of the 
country, having recovered their power under Tisamenus, the 
son of Orestes, they attacked the lonians, as I said before, 
and defeated them. They drove the lonians out of the coun- 
try, and took possession of the territory, but retained the 
same partition of it which they found existing there. They 
became so powerful, that, although the Heracleidae, from whom 
they had revolted, occupied the rest of Peloponnesus, yet they 
defended themselves against them all, and called their own 
country Achasa. 

From Tisamenus to Ogyges they continued to be governed 
by kings. Afterwards they established a democracy, and ac- 
quired so great renown for their political wisdom, that the 
1 talian Greeks, after their dissensions with the Pythagoreans, 
adopted most of the laws and institutions of the Achasans. After 
the battle of Leuctra the Thebans 3 committed the disputes of 
the cities among each other to the arbitration of the Achaeans. 
At a later period their community was dissolved by the Mace- 
donians, but they recovered by degrees their former power. 
At the time of the expedition of Pyrrhus into Italy they be- 

1 About 1044 B. c. 

2 The twelve cities were Phocsea, Erythrse, Clazomense, Teos, Lebedos, 
Colophon, Ephesus, Priene, Myus, Miletus, and Samos and Chios in the 
neighbouring islands. See b. xiv. c. i. 3. This account of the expul- 
sion of the lonians from Peloponnesus is taken from Polybius, b. ii. C. 
41, and b. iv. c. 1. 

3 And Lacedaemonians, adds Polybius, b, ii. c. 39, 
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gan with the union of four cities, among which were Patras 
and Dyme. 1 They then had an accession of the twelve cities, 
with the exception of Olenus and Helice ; the former refused 
to join the league ; the other was swallowed up by the waves. 
2. For the sea was raised to a great height by an earth- 
quake, and overwhelmed both Helice and the temple of the 
Heliconian Neptune, whom the lonians still hold in great 
veneration, and offer sacrifices to his honour. They celebrate 
at that spot the Panionian festival. 2 According to the con- 
jecture of some persons, Homer refers to these sacrifices in 
these lines, 

" But he breathed out his soul, and bellowed, as a bull 
Bellows when he is dragged round the altar of the Heliconian king." 3 

It is conjectured that the age 4 of the poet is later than the 
migration of the Ionian colony, because he mentions the Pani- 
onian sacrifices, which the lonians perform in honour of the 
Heliconian Neptune in the territory of Priene ; for the Pri- 
enians themselves are said to have come from Helice ; a young 
man also of Priene is appointed to preside as king at these 
sacrifices, and to superintend the celebration of the sacred 
rites. A still stronger proof is adduced from what is said by 
the poet respecting the bull, for the lonians suppose, that sacri- 
fice is performed with favourable omens, when the bull bel- 
lows at the instant that he is wounded at the altar. 

Others deny this, and transfer to Helice the proofs alleged 
of the bull and the sacrifice, asserting that these things were 
done there by established custom, and that the poet drew his 
comparison from the festival celebrated there. Helice 5 was 
overwhelmed by the waves two years before the battle of 

1 Patras and Paleocastro. 

* This festival, Pahionium, or assembly of all the lonians, was cele- 
brated at Mycale, or at Priene at the base of Mount Mycale, opposite the 
island of Samos, in a place sacred to Neptune. The lonians had a temple 
also at Miletus and another at Teos, both consecrated to the Heliconian 
Neptune. Herod, i. 148. Pausanias, b. vii, c. 24. 

3 II. xx. 403. 

* The birth of Homer was later than the establishment of the lonians in 
Asia Minor, according to the best authors. Aristotle makes him contem- 
porary with the Ionian migration, 140 years after the Trojan war. 

& Jilian, De NaturS. Anim. b. ii. c. 19, and Pausanias, b. vii. c. 24, 
25, give an account of this catastrophe, which was preceded by an earth- 
quake, and was equally destructive to the city Bura, B. c, 373. 
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Leuctra. Eratosthenes says, that he himself saw the place, 
and the ferrymen told him that there formerly stood in the 
strait a brazen statue of Neptune, holding in his hand a hip- 
pocampus, 1 an animal which is dangerous to fishermen. 

According to Heracleides, the inundation took place in his 
time, and during the night. The city was at the distance 
of 12 stadia from the sea, which overwhelmed the whole inter- 
mediate country as well as the city. Two thousand men were 
sent by the Achaaans to collect the dead bodies, but in vain. 
The territory was divided among the bordering people. This 
calamity happened in consequence of the anger of Neptune, 
for the lonians, who were driven from Helice, sent particularly 
to request the people of Helice to give them the image of 
Neptune, or if they were unwilling to give that, to furnish, 
them with the model of the temple. On their refusal, the 
lonians sent to the Achaean body, who decreed, that they should 
comply with the request, but they would not obey even this 
injunction. The disaster occurred in the following winter, 
and after this the Achaeans gave the lonians the model of the 
temple. 

Hesiod mentions another Helice in Thessaly. 

3. The Achseans, during a period of five and twenty years, 
elected, annually, a common secretary, and two military chiefs. 
Their common assembly of the council met at one place, called 
Arnarium, (Homarium, or Amarium,) where these persons, 
and, before their time, the lonians, consulted on public affairs. 
They afterwards resolved to elect one military chief. When 
Aratus held this post, he took the Acrocorinthus from Anti- 
gonus, and annexed the city as well as his own country to 
the Achaean league. 2 He admitted the Megareans also into 
the body, and, having destroyed the tyrannical governments in 
each state, he made them members, after they were restored 
to liberty, of the Achaean league. ***** He freed, in a, 

1 The Syngathus Hippocampus of Linnseus, from 'iiriroe, a horse, and 
K&fiirq, a caterpillar. It obtained its name from the supposed resemblance 
of its head to a horse and of its tail to a caterpillar. From this is de- 
rived the fiction of sea-monsteis in attendance upon the marine deities, 
It is, however, but a small animal, abundant in the Mediterranean. 
The head, especially when dried, is like that of a horse. Pliny, b. xxxii. 
c, 9 11. .<Elian, De Nat. Anim. b. xiv. c. 20. 

? This distinguished man was elected general of the Achaean League, 
B. c. 345. 
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short time, Peloponnesus from the existing tyrannies ; thus 
Argos, Hermion, Phlius, and Megalopolis, the largest of the ' 
Arcadian cities, were added to the Achaean body, when they 
attained their greatest increase of numbers. It was at this 
time that the Eomans, having expelled the Carthaginians 
from Sicily, undertook an expedition against the Galatae, 
who were settled about the Po. 1 The Achaeans remained 
firmly united until Philopoemen had the military command, 
but their union was gradually dissolved, after the Romans 
had obtained possession of the whole of Greece. The Ro- 
mans did not treat each state in the same manner, but per- 
mitted some to retain their own form of government, and dis- 
solved that of others. ***** 
* * * * * * * 

[He then assigns reasons for expatiating on the subject of the; 
Achgeans, namely, their attainment of such a degree of power 
as to be superior to the Lacedaemonians, and because they 
were not as well known as they deserved to be from their im- 
portance.] 2 

4. The order of the places which the Achseans inhabited, ac- 
cording to the distribution into twelve parts, is as follows. 
Next to Sicyon is Pellene ; ^Egeira, the second ; the third, 
JEgae, with a temple of Neptune ; Bura, the fourth ; then 
Helice, where the lonians took refuge after their defeat by the 
Achaeans, and from which place they were at last banished ; 
after Helice are JEgium, Rhypes, Patrae,and Phara ; then Ole- 
nus, beside which runs the large river [Peirus ?] ; then Dyme, 
and Triteeeis. The lonians dwelt in villages, but the Achseans 
founded cities, to some of which they afterwards united others 
transferred from other quarters, as JEgje to JEgeira, (the in- 
habitants, however, were called .^Egaai,) and Olenus to Dyme. 

Traces of the ancient settlement of the Olenii are to be 
seen between Patrae and Dyme : there also is the famous tem- 
ple of JEsculapius, distant from Dyme 40, and from Patrse 80" 
stadia. 

In Eubcea there is a place, of the same name with the 

1 The expulsion of the Carthaginians from Sicily took place 241 B. c. 
The war of (he Romans against the Cisalpine Gauls commenced 224 B. c. r 
when the Romans passed the Po for the first time. 

3 Text abbreviated by the copyist. 
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JEgae here, and there is a town of the name of Olenus in 
JEtolia, of which there remain only vestiges. 

The poet does not mention the Olenus in Achaia, nor many 
other people living near JEgialus, but speaks in general terms ; 

" along the whole of JLgialus, and about the spacious Helice." ' 

i 
But he mentions the ^Etolian Olenus in these words ; 

" those who occupied Pleuron and Olenus." z 

He mentions both the places of the name of -33gae; the 
Achaean JEgaa in these terms, 

" who bring presents to Helice, and to JSgEe." 3 
But when he says, 



e, where his palace is in the depths of the sea, 
There Neptune stopped his coursers," * 

it is better to understand JEgse in Eubcea; whence it is 
probable the JEgaean Sea had its name. On this sea, accord- 
ing to story, Neptune made his preparations for the Trojan 
war. 

Close to the Achsean JEgge flows the river Crathis, 5 aug- 
mented by the waters of two rivers, and deriving its name 
from the mixture of their streams. To this circumstance the 
river Crathis in Italy owes its name. 

5. Each of these twelve portions contained seven or eight 
demi, so great was the population of the country. 

Pellene, 6 situated at the distance of 60 stadia from the sea, 
is a strong fortress. There is also a village of the name of 
Pellene, whence they bring the Pellenian mantles, which are 
offered as prizes at the public games. It lies between jEgium 7 
and Pellene. But Pellana, a different place from these, be- 
longs to the Lacedaemonians, and is situated towards the ter- 
ritory of Megalopolitis. 

1 II. ii. 576. . 2 II. ii. 639. 8 II. viii. 203. 

4 II. xiii. 21, 34. 

5 Kpdtfie KpaOtjvai. The Acrata. The site of Mgie is probably the 
Khan of Acrata. Smith. 

6 From the heights on which it was situated, descends a small river, 
(the Crius,) which discharges itself into the sea near Cape Augo- 
Campos. 

7 Vostitza, 
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is situated upon a hill. Bura is at the distance 
from the sea-coast of about 40 stadia. It was swallowed up 
by an earthquake. It is said, that from the fountain Sybaris 
which is there, the river Sybaris in Italy had its name. 

jEga (for this is the name by which JEgae-is called) is not 
now inhabited, but the JEgienses occupy the territory. JEgium, 
however, is well inhabited. It was here, it is said, that Ju- 
piter was suckled by a goat, as Aratus also says, 

" the sacred goat, which is said to have applied its teats to the lips of 
Jupiter." a 

He adds, that, 

"the priests call it the Olenian goat of Jupiter," 

and indicates the place because it was near Olenus. There 
also is Ceryneia, situated upon a lofty rock. This place, and 
Helice, belong to the JEgienses, 3 and the ^Enarium, [Homari- 
um,] the grove of Jupiter, where the Achseans held their con- 
vention, when they were to deliberate upon their common affairs. 

The river Selinus flows through the city of the JEgienses. 
It has the same name as that which was beside Artemisium 
at Ephesus, and that in Elis, which has its course along the 
spot, that Xenophon 4 says he purchased in compliance with 
the injunction of an oracle, in honour of Artemis. There is 
also another Selinus in the country of the Hyblsei Mega- 
renses, whom the Carthaginians expelled. 

Of the remaining Achaean cities, or portions, Rhypes is not 
inhabited, but the territory called Rhypis was occupied by 
JEgienses and Pharians. ^Eschylus also says somewhere, 

"the sacred Bura, and Rhypes struck with lightning." 

Myscellus, the founder of Croton, was a native of Rhypes. 
Leuctrum, belonging to the district Rhypis, was a demus 
of Rhypes. Between these, was Patrae, a considerable city, 
and in the intervening country, at the distance of 40 sta< 
dia from Patrae, are Rhium, 5 and opposite to it, Antir- 
rhium. 6 Not long since the Romans, after the victory at Ac- 
tium, stationed there a large portion of their army, and at 

1 Leake places the port of Mgeira. at Maura-Litharia, the Black Rocks, 
on the left of which on the summit of a hill are some vestiges of an an- 
cient city, which must have been jSJgeira. 

Phoen. 163. 3 See above, 3. * Anab. v. 3. 8. 

5 Castel di Morea. 6 Castel di Rumeli. 
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present it is very well peopled, since it is a colony of the 
Romans. It has also a tolerably good shelter for vessels. 
Next is Dyme, 1 a city without a harbour, the most westerly of 
all the cities, whence also it has its name. It was formerly call- 
ed Stratos. 2 It is separated from Eleia at Buprasium by the 
river Larisus, 3 which rises in a mountain, called by some per- 
sons Scollis, but by Homer, the Olenian rock. 

Antimachus having called Dyme Cauconis, some writers 
suppose that the latter word is used as an epithet derived 
from the Caucones, who extended as far as this quarter, as I 
have said before. Others think that it is derived from a river 
Caucon, in the same way as Thebes has the appellation of 
Dircaean, and Asopian ; and as Argos is called Inachian, and 
Troy, Simuntis. 4 

A little before our time, Dyme had received a colony con- 
sisting of a mixed body of people, a remnant of the piratical 
bands, whose haunts Pompey had destroyed. Some he settled 
at Soli in Cilicia, and others in other places, and some in this 
spot. 

Phara borders upon the Dymaean territory. The inhabit- 
ants of this Phara are called Pharenses ; those of the Mes- . 
senian Phara, Pharatas. In the territory of Phara there is a 
fountain Dirce, of the same name as that at Thebes. 

Olenus is deserted. It lies between Patrae and Dyme. 
The territory is occupied by the Dymaei. Next is Araxus, 5 
the promontory of the Eleian district, distant from the isth- 
mus 1000 stadia. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

1. ARCADIA is situated in the middle of Peloponnesus, and 
Contains the greatest portion of the mountainous tract in that 

1 Sun-set. 

a Gbssellin suggests that the name Stratos was derived from a spot 
called the Tomb of Sostratus, held in veneration by the inhabitants of 
Dyme. 

3 The Risso or Mana. 

* From the fountain Dirce, and the rivers Asopus, Inachus, and 
Simoi's. 

* Cape Papa. 
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country. Its largest mountain is Cyllene. 1 Its perpendicular 
height, according to some writers, is 20, according to others,^ 
about 15 stadia. 

The Arcadian nations, as the Azanes, and Parrhasii, and 
other similar tribes, seem to be the most ancient people of 
Greece. 2 

In consequence of the complete devastation of this country,, 
it is unnecessary to give a long description of it. The cities, 
although formerly celebrated, have been destroyed by con- 
tinual wars ; and the husbandmen abandoned the country at 
the time that most of the cities were united in that called 
Megalopolis (the Great City). At present Megalopolis itself 
has undergone the fate expressed by the comic poet ; 

" the great city is a great desert." 

There are rich pastures for cattle, and particularly for horses 
and asses, which are used as stallions. The race of Arcadian 
horses, as well as the Argolie and Epidaurian, is preferred 
before all others. The uninhabited tracts of country in .SStolia 
and Acarnania are not less adapted to the breeding of horses 
than Thessaly. 

2. Mantinea owes its fame to Epaminondas, who conquered 
the Lacedaemonians there in a second battle, in which he lost 
his life. 3 

This city, together with Orchomenus, Heraea, Cleitor, Phe- 
neus, Stymphalus, Maenalus, Methydrium, Caphyeis, and Cy- 
naetha, either exist no longer, or traces and signs only of their 
existence are visible. There are still some remains of Tegea, 
and the temple of the Alaean Minerva remains. The latter 
is yet held in some little veneration, as well as the temple of 
the Lycaean Jupiter on the Lycsean mountain. But the places 
mentioned by the poet, as 

" Rhipe, and Stratia, and the windy Enispe," 

are difficult to discover, and if discovered, would be of no use 
from the deserted condition of the country. 

1 Now bears the name of Zyria; its height, as determined by theFrench 
commission, is 7788 feet above the level of the sea. Smith. 

2 The Arcadians called themselves Autochthones, indigenous, and also 
Proseleni, born before the moon; hence Ovid speaking of them says, 
" Luna gens prior ilia fuit," 

* I. c, 37J, 
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3. The mountains of note, besides Cyllene, are Pholoe, 1 Ly- 
cseum, 2 Maenalus, and the Parthenium, 3 as it is called, which 
extends from the territory of Tegea to that of Argos. 

4. We have spoken of the extraordinary circumstances re- 
lative to the Alpheius, Eurotas, and the Erasmus, which 
issues out of the lake Stymphalis, and now flows into the 
Argive country. 

Formerly, the Erasinus had no efflux, for the Berethra, 
which the Arcadians call Zerethra, 4 had no outlet, so that the 
city of the Stymphalii, which at that time was situated upon 
the lake, is now at the distance of 50 stadia. 

The contrary was the case with the Ladon, which was at 
one time prevented running in a continuous stream by the 
obstruction of its sources. For the Berethra near Pheneum, 
through which it now passes, fell in in consequence of an 
earthquake, which stopped the waters of the river, and af- 
fected far down the veins which supplied its source. This 
is the account of some writers. 

Eratosthenes says, that about the Pheneus, the river called 
Anias forms a lake, and then sinks under-ground into certain 
openings, which they call Zerethra. When these are ob- 
structed, the water sometimes overflows into the plains, and 
when they are again open the water escapes in a body 
from the plains, and is discharged into the Ladon 5 and the Al- 
pheius, 6 so that it happened once at Olympia, that the land 
about the temple was inundated, but the lake was partly emp- 
tied. The Erasinus 7 also, he says, which- flows by Stymphalus, 
sinks into the ground under the mountain (Chaon ?), and re- 
appears in the Argive territory. It was this that induced 
Iphicrates, when besieging Stymphalus, and making no pro- 
gress, to attempt to obstruct the descent of the river into the 
ground by means of a large quantity of sponges, but desisted 
in consequence of some portentous signs in the heavens. 

Near the Pheneus there is also the water of the Styx, as it 
is called, a dripping spring of poisonous water, which was 
esteemed to be sacred. 

So much then respecting Arcadia. 

1 Mauro vuni. 2 Mintha. 3 Partheni. 

4 Called Katavothra by modern Greeks. 

* The Landona. 6 The Carbonaro. ' The Kephalari 
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5. 1 Poly bias having said, that from Maleae towards the north 
as far as the Danube the distance is about 10,000 stadia, is cor- 
rected by Artemidorus, and not without reason ; for, accord- 
ing to the latter, from Malese to JEgium the distance is 1400 
stadia, from hence to Cirrha is a distance by sea of 200 stadia ; 
hence by Heraclea to 1 Thaumaci a journey of 500 stadia ; 
thence to Larisa and the river Peneus, 340 stadia; then 
through Tempe to the mouth of the Peneus, 240 stadia ; then 
to Thessalonica, 660 stadia; then to the Danube, through 
Idomene, and Stobi, and Dardanii, it is 3200 stadia. Ac- 
cording to Artemidorus, therefore, the distance from the- 
Danube to Malese would be 6500. The cause of this differ- 
ence is that he does not give the measurement by the shortest 
road, but by some accidental route pursued by a general of an 
army. 

It is not, perhaps, out of place to add the founders men- 
tioned by Ephorus, who settled colonies in Peloponnesus after 
the return of the Heracleidae ; as Aletes, the founder of Cor- 
inth ; Phalces, of Sicyon ; Tisamenus, of cities in Achsea ; Ox- 
ylus, of Elis, Cresphontes, of Messene ; Eurysthenes and Pro- 
cles, of Lacedaemon ; Temenus and Cissus, of Argos ; and 
Agraius and Dei'phontes, of the towns about Acte. 

1 The following section is corrupt in the original ; it is translated ac- 
cording to the corrections proposed by Kramer, GosseUin, &c. 
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BOOK IX. 



SUMMARY. 

Continuation of the geography of Greece. A panegyrical account of Athens. 
A description of Boeotia and Thessaly, with the sea-coast. 

CHAPTER I. 

1. HAVING completed the description of Peloponnesus, 
which we said was the first and least of the peninsulas of 
which Greece consists, we must next proceed to those which 
^are continuous with it. 1 

We described the second to be that which joins Megaris 
to the Peloponnesus [so that Crommyon belongs to Megaris, 
and not to the Corinthians] ; 2 the third to be that which is 
situated near the former, comprising Attica and Bceotia, some 
part of Phocis, and of the Locri Epicnemidii. Of these we 
are now to speak. 

Eudoxus says, that if we imagine a straight line to be 
drawn towards the east from the Ceraunian Mountains to 
Sunium, the promontory of Attica, it would leave, on the 
right hand, to the south, the whole of Peloponnesus, and on 
the left, to the north, the continuous coast from the Ceraunian 

1 The peninsulas described by Strabo, are : 

1. The Peloponnesus, properly so called, bounded by the Isthmus of 
Corinth. 

2. The peninsula bounded by a line drawn from Pagse to Nisaea, and 
including the above. 

3. The peninsula bounded by a line drawn from the recess of the 
Crissjean Gulf, properly so called, (the Bay of Salona,) to Thermopylee, 
and includes the two first. 

4. The peninsula bounded by a line drawn from the Ambracic Gulf 
to Thermopylae and the Maliac Gulf, and includes the three former. 

.5. The peninsula bounded by a line drawn from the Ambracic Gulf 
to the recess of the Thermaic Gulf, and contains the former four penin- 
sulas. 

8 These words are transposed from after the word Epicnemidii, as sug- 
gested by Cramer. 
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Mountains to the Crissean Gulf, and the whole of Megaris 
and Attica. He is of opinion that the shore which extends 
from Sunium to the Isthmus, would not have so great a curva- 
ture, nor have so great a bend, if, to this shore, were not 
added the parts continuous with the Isthmus and extending 
to the Hermionic Bay and Acte" ; that in the same manner 
the shore, from the Ceraunian Mountains to the Gulf of 
Corinth, has a similar bend, so as to make a curvature, form- 
ing within it a sort of gulf, where Hhium and Antirrhium 
contracting together give it this figure. The same is the 
case with the shore about Crissa and the recess, where the 
Crissaean Sea terminates. 1 

2. As this is the description given by Eudoxus, a mathe- 
matician, skilled in the delineations of figures and the in- 
clinations of places, acquainted also with the places them- 
selves, we must consider the sides of Attica and Megaris, 
extending from Sunium as far as the Isthmus, to be curved, 
although slightly so. About the middle of the above-men- 
tioned line 2 is the Piraeus, the naval arsenal of the Athenians. 
It is distant from Schoenus, at the Isthmus, about 350 stadia ; 
from Sunium 330. The distance from the Piraeus to Pagae^ 
and from the Piraeus to Schoenus is nearly the same, yet the 
former is said to exceed the latter by 10 stadia. After having 
doubled Sunium, the navigation along the coast is to the 
north with a declination to the west. 

3. Acte (Attica) is washed by two seas; it is at first 
harrow, then it widens towards the middle, yet it, neverthe- 
less, takes a lunated bend towards Oropus in Boeotia, having 
the convex side towards the sea. This is the second, the 
eastern side of Attica. 

The remaining side is that to the north, extending from 
the territory of Oropus towards the west, as far as Megaris, 
and consists of the mountainous tract of Attica, having a 
variety of names, and dividing Boeotia from Attica ; so that, 
as I have before remarked, Boeotia, by being connected with 

1 The Crisssean Gulf, properly so called, is the modern Bay of Salona. 
But probably Strabo (or rather Eudoxus, whose testimony he alleges) in- 
tended to comprehend, under the denomination of Crisssean, the whole 
gulf, more commonly called Corinthian by the ancients, that is, the gulf 
which commenced at the strait between Rhium and Antirrhium, and of 
which the Crisssean Gulf was only a portion. The text in the above 
passage is very corrupt. 

2 From Sunium to the Isthmus. s Libadostani. 
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two seas, becomes the Isthmus of the third peninsula, which 
we have mentioned before, and this Isthmus includes within 
it the Peloponnesus, Megaris, and Attica. For this reason 
therefore the present Attica was called by a play upon the 
words Acta and Actica, because the greatest part of it lies 
under the mountains, and borders on the sea ; it is narrow,, 
and stretches forwards a considerable length as far as Suni- 
um. We shall therefore resume the description of these 
sides, beginning from the sea-coast, at the point where we 
left off. 

4. After Crommyon, rising above Attica, are the rocks 
called Scironides, which afford no passage along the sea-side. 
-Over them, however, is a road which leads to Megara and 
Attica from the Isthmus. The road approaches so near the 
rocks that in many places it runs along the edge of precipices, 
for the overhanging mountain is of great height, and impass- 
able. 

Here is laid the scene of the fable of Sciron, and the 
Pityocamptes, or the pine-breaker, one of those who infested 
with their robberies the above-mentioned mountainous tract. 
They were slain by Theseus. 

The wind Argestes, 1 which blows from the left with 
violence, from these summits is called by the Athenians 
Sciron. 

After the rocks Scironides there projects the promontory 
Minoa, forming the harbour of Nissea. Nissea is the arsenal 
of Megara, and distant 18 stadia from the city ; it is join- 
ed to it by walls on each side. 2 This also had the name of 
Minoa. 

5. In former times the lonians occupied this country, and 
were also in possession of Attica, before the time of the 
building of Megara, wherefore the poet does not mention 
these places by any appropriate name, but when he calls all 
those dwelling in Attica, Athenians, he comprehends these 
also in the common appellation, regarding them as Athenians ; 
so whe.n, in the Catalogue of the Ships, he says, 

" And they \vlio occupied Athens, a well-built city," 3 

T 
1 N. W. by W., i W. 

3 Literally, " by legs on each side." Nisaea -was united to Megara, as 
the Piraeus to Athens, by two lone walls. 3 II. ii. 54fi, 
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we must understand the present Megarenses also, as having 
taken a part in the expedition. The proof of this is, that 
Attica was, in former times, called Ionia, and las, and when 

the poet says, 

" There tlie Bceoti, and laones," ' 

he means the Athenians. But of this Ionia Megaris was a 
part. 

6. Besides, the Peloponnesians and lonians having had fre- 
quent disputes respecting their boundaries, on which Crom- 
myonia also was situated, assembled and agreed upon a spot 
of the Isthmus itself, on which they erected a pillar having 
an inscription on the part towards Peloponnesus, 

"THIS IS PELOPONNESUS, NOT IONIA;" 

and on the side towards Megara, 

"THIS IS NOT PELOPONNESUS, BUT IONIA." 

Although those, who wrote on the history of Attica, 2 differ 
in many respects, yet those of any note agree in this, that 
when there were four Pandionidse, JEgeus, Lycus, Pallas, 
and Nisus ; and when Attica was divided into four por- 
tions, Nisus obtained, by lot, Megaris, and founded Nisaea. 
Philochorus says, that his government extended from the 
Isthmus to Pythium, 3 but according to Andron, as far as 
Eleusis and the Thriasian plain. 

Since, then, different writers give different accounts of the 
division of the country into four parts, it is enough to adduce 
these lines from Sophocles where ^Egeus says, 

"My father determined that I should go away to Acte, having assigned 
to me, as the elder, the best part of the land ; to Lycus, the opposite gar- 
den of Eubcea ; for Nisus he selects, the irregular tract of the shore of 
Sciron ; and the rugged Pallas, breeder of giants, obtained by lot the part 
to the south." 4 

Such are the proofs which are adduced to show that Me- 
garis was a part of Attica. 

7. After the return of the Heraclidae, and the partition of 
the country, many of the former possessors were banished from 
their own land by the Heraclidae, and by the Dorians, who 
came with them, and migrated to Attica. Among these was 
Melanthus, the king of Messene. He was voluntarily ap- 

1 II. xiii. 685. 3 See note to vol. i. page 329. 

3 This place is unknown. * From a lost tragedy of Sophocles. 

VOL. n. o 
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pointed king of the Athenians, after having overcome in 
single combat, Xanthus, the king of the Boeotians. When 
Attica became populous by the accession of fugitives, the 
Heraclidae were alarmed, and invaded Attica, chiefly at the 
instigation of the Corinthians and Messenians ; the former 
of whom were influenced by proximity of situation, the latter 
by the circumstance that Codrus, the son of Melanthus, was 
at that time king of Attica. They were, however, defeated 
in battle and relinquished the whole of the country, except 
the territory of Megara, of which they kept possession, and 
founded the city Megara, where they introduced as inhabit- 
ants Dorians in place of lonians. They destroyed the pillar 
also which was the boundary of the country of the lonians 
and the Peloponnesians. 

8. The city of the Megarenses, after having experienced 
many changes, still subsists. It once had schools of philoso- 
phers, who had the name of the Megaric sect. They suc- 
ceeded Euclides, the Socratic philosopher, who was by birth a 
Megarensian, in the same manner as the Eleiaci, among whom 
was Pyrrhon, who succeeded Phsedon, the Eleian, who \vas also 
a Socratic philosopher, and as the Eretriaci succeeded Mene- 
demus the Eretrean. 

Megaris, like Attica, is very sterile, and the greater part of 
it is occupied by what are called the Oneii mountains, a kind 
of ridge, which, extending from the Scironides rocks to Bosotia 
and to Cithseron, separates the sea at Nisaga from that near 
Pagae, called the Alcyonian Sea. 

- 9. In sailing from Nissea to Attica there lie, in the course 
of the voyage, five small islands. Then succeeds Salamis, 
which is about 70, and according to others, 80, stadia in 
length. It has two cities of the same name. The ancient 
city, which looked towards jEgina, and to the south, as 
has described it ; 



'/ ^Egina lies towards the blasts of the south : " 

it is uninhabited. The other is situated in a bay on a spot of a 
peninsular form contiguous to Attica. In former times it 
had other names, for it -was called Sciras, and Cychreia, from 
certain heroes ; from the former Minerva is called Sciras ; 
hence also Scira, a place in Attica ; Episcirosis, a religious 
rite ; and Scirophorion, one of the months. From Cychreia 
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the serpent Cychrides had its name, which Hesiod says 
Cychreus bred, and Eurylochus ejected, because it infested 
the island, but that Ceres admitted it into Eleusis, and it be- 
came her attendant. Salamis was called also Pityussa from 
" pitys," the pine tree. The island obtained its renown from 
the JEacidae, who were masters of it, particularly from Ajax, 
the son of Telamon, and from the defeat of Xerxes by the 
Greeks in a battle on the coast, and by his flight to his own 
country. The JEginetae participated in the glory of that en- 
gagement, both as neighbours, and as having furnished a con- 
siderable naval force. [In Salamis is the river Bocarus, now 
called Bocalia.] l 

10. At present the Athenians possess the island Salamis. 
In former times they disputed the possession of it with the 
Megarians. Some allege, that Pisistratus, others that 
Solon, inserted in the Catalogue of Ships immediately after 
this verse, 

" Ajax conducted from Salamis twelve vessels," 2 
the following words, 

" And stationed them by the side of the Athenian forces ;" 

and appealed to the poet as a witness, that the island origin- 
ally belonged to the Athenians. But this is not admitted by 
the critics, because many other lines testify the contrary. 
For why does Ajax appear at the extremity of the line not 
with the Athenians, but with the Thessalians under the com- 
mand of Protesilaus ; 

" There were the vessels of Ajax, and Protesilaus." 3 
And Agamemnon, in the Review 4 of the troops, 

" ftmnd the son of Peteus, Menestheus, the tamer of horses, standing, 
and around were the Athenians skilful in war: near stood the wily 
Ulysses, and around him and at his side, the ranks of the Cephalleiu ; " * 

and again, respecting Ajax and the Salaminii ; 

" he came to the Ajaces,"* 
and near them, 

" Idomeneus on the other side amidst the Cretans," ' 
not Menestheus. The Athenians then seem to have alleged 

1 Probably interpolated. * II. ii. 557. s II. xiii. 681. 

4 II. iv. 327. * II. iv. 273. 8 II. iii. 230. 

G 2 
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some such evidence as this from Homer as a pretext, and the 
Megarians to have replied in an opposite strain of this kind ; 

'' Ajax conducted ships from Salamis, from Polichna, from .<Egirussa, 
from Nissea, and from Tripodes," 1 

which are places in Megaris, of which Tripodes has the name- 
of Tripodiscium, situated near the present forum of Megara. 

11. Some say, that Salamis is unconnected with Attica, be- 
cause the priestess of Minerva Polias, who may not eat the 
new cheese of Attica, but the produce only of a foreign 
laud, yet uses the Salaminian cheese. But this is a mis- 
take, for she uses that which is brought from other islands, 
that are confessedly near Attica, for the authors of this 
custom considered all produce as foreign which was brought 
over sea. 

It seems as if anciently the present Salamis was a separate 
state, and that Megara was a part of Attica. 

On the sea-coast, opposite to Salamis, the boundaries of 
Megara and Attica are two mountains called Cerata, or 
Horns. 2 

12. Next is the city Eleusis, 3 in which is the temple of the 
Eleusinian Ceres, and the Mystic Enclosure (Secos), 4 which 
Ictinus built, 5 capable of containing the crowd of a theatre. 
It was this person that built 6 the Parthenon in the Acropolis, 
in honour of Minerva, when Pericles was the superintendent 
of the public works. The city is enumerated among the 
demi, or burghs. 

13. Then follows the Thriasian plain, and the coast, a 
demus of the same name, 7 then the promontory Amphiale, 8 
above which is a stone quarry ; and then the passage across 
the sea to Salamis, of about 2 stadia, which Xerxes en- 
deavoured to fill up with heaps of earth, but the sea-fight 
and the flight of the Persians occurred before he had ac- 
complished it. 

' II. ii. 557. 

2 These horns, according to Wheler, are two pointed rocks on the sum- 
mit of the mountain situated between Eleusis and Megara. On one of these 
rocks is a tower, called by the modem Greeks Cerata or Kerata-Pyrga. 

3 Lepsina. l SJ/KOC. & KartaKtvaatv. 

6 7rcH?j<y- Ictinus was also the architect of the temple of Apollo 
Epicurius near Phigalia in Arcadia. 

7 Thria. 

8 Scaramandra ; from the height above JEgaleqs, Xerxes witnessed 
the battle of Salamis. 
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There also are the Pharmacussaa, 1 two small islands, in the 
larger of which is shown the tomb of Circe. 

14. Above this coast is a mountain called Corydallus, and 
the demus Corydalleis : then the harbour of Phoron, (Robbers,) 
and Psyttalia, a small rocky desert island, which, according to 
some writers, is the eye-sore of the Piraeus. 

Near it is Atalanta, of the same name as that between 
Eubcea and the Locri ; and another small island similar to 
Psyttalia ; then the Piraeus, which is also reckoned among the 
demi, and the Munychia. 

15. The Munychia is a hill in the shape of a peninsula, 
hollow, and a great part of it excavated both by nature and 
art, so as to serve for dwellings, with an entrance by a nar- 
row opening. Beneath it are three harbours. Formerly the 
Munychia was surrounded by a wall, and occupied by dwell- 
ings, nearly in the same manner as the city of the Rhodians, 
comprehending within the circuit of the walls the Pira3us and 
the harbours full of materials for ship-building ; here also 
was the armoury, the work of Philon. The naval station 
was capable of receiving the four hundred vessels ; which 
was the smallest number the Athenians were in the habit of 
keeping in readiness for sea. With this wall were connected 
'the legs, that stretched out from the Asty. These were the 
long walls, 40 stadia in length, joining the Asty 2 to the 
Piraeus. But in consequence of frequent wars, the wall and 
the fortification of the Munychia were demolished ; the 
Piraeus was contracted to a small town, extending round the 
harbours and the temple of Jupiter Soter. The small por- 
ticoes of the temple contain admirable paintings, the work of 
celebrated artists, and the hypaethrum, statues. The long 
walls also were destroyed, first demolished by the Lacedasmo- 
nians, and afterwards by the Romans, when Sylla took the 
Piraeus and the Asty by siege. 3 

16. What is properly the Asty is a rock, situated in a 
plain, with dwellings around it. Upon the rock is the temple 

1 Megala Kyra, Micra Kyra. 

2 TO dffrv, the Asty, was the upper town, in opposition to the lower 
town, of Piraeus. See Smith's Dictionary for a very able and interesting 
article, Athenas; also Kiepert's Atlas von Hellas. 

3 Sylla took Athens, after a long and obstinate siege, on the 1st March, 
B. c. 86. The city was given up to rapine and plunder. 
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of Minerva, and the ancient shrine of Minerva Polias, in 
which is the never-extinguished lamp ; and the Parthenon, 
built by Ictinus, in which is the Minerva, in ivory, the work 
of Pheidias. 

When, however, I consider the multitude of objects, so 
celebrated and far-famed, belonging to this city, I am re- 
luctant to enlarge upon them, lest what I write should depart 
too far from the proposed design of this work. 1 For the 
words of Hegesias 2 occur to me ; 

" I behold the acropolis, there is the symbol of the great trident ; 3 I see 
Eleusis ; I am initiated in the sacred mysteries ; that is Leocorium ; 4 this 
the Theseium. 5 To describe all is beyond my power, for Attica is the 
chosen residence of the gods; and the possession of heroes its pro- 
genitors." 

Yet this very writer mentions only one of the remarkable 
things to be seen in the Acropolis. Polemo Periegetes 6 how- 
ever composed four books on the subject of the sacred offer- 
ings which were there. Hegesias is similarly sparing of 
remarks on other parts of the city, and of the territory : after 
speaking of Eleusis, one of the hundred and seventy demi, to 
which as they say four are to be added, he mentions no other 
by name. 

17. Many, if not all the demi, have various fabulous tales 
and histories connected with them : with Aphidna is con- 
nected the rape of Helen by Theseus, the sack of the place by 
the Dioscuri, and the recovery of their sister ; with Mara- 

1 Strabo thus accounts for his meagre description of the public build- 
ings at Athens, for which, otherwise, he seems to have had no inclination. 

2 Hegesias was an artist of great celebrity, and a contemporary of 
Pheidias. The statues of Castor and Pollux by Hegesias, are supposed by 
Winkelman to be the same as those which now stand on the stairs lead- 
ing to the Capitol, but this is very doubtful. Smith. 

3 In the Erechtheium. 

4 The Heroum, or temple dedicated to the daughters of Leos, who were 
offered up by their father as victims to appease the wrath of Minerva in 
a time of pestilence. The position of the temple is doubtfully placed by 
Smith below the Areiopagus. 

* The well-known temple of Theseus being the best preserved of all 
the monuments of Greece. 

' An eminent geographer. He made extensive journeys through 
Greece to collect materials for his geographical works, and as a collector 
of inscriptions on votive offerings and columns, he was one of the earlier 
contributors to the Greek Anthology. Smith. 
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thon, the battle with the Persians ; at Rhamnus was the 
statue of Nemesis, which, according to some writers, is the 
work of Diodotus, according to others, of Agoracritus, the 
Parian, so well executed, both as to size and beauty, as to 
rival the art of Pheidias. Deceleia was the rendezvous of the 
Peloponnesians in the Decelic war. From Phjle Thrasybu- 
lus brought back the people to the Piraeus, and thence to the 
Asty. Thus also much might be told respecting many other 
places ; the Leocorium, the Theseium, and the Lyceum have 
their own fables, and the Olympicum, called also the Olym- 
pium, which the king, who dedicated it, left, at his death, 
half finished ; so also much might be said of the Academia, 
of the gardens of the philosophers, of the Odeiurn, 1 of the 
Stoa Poecile, [or painted Portico,] and of the temples in the 
city, all of which contain the works of illustrious artists. 

18. The account would be much longer if we were to in- 
quire who were the founders of the city from the time of 
Cecrops, for writers do not agree, as is evident from the names 
of persons and of places. For example, Attica, 2 they say, 
was derived from Actaeon ; Atthis, and Attica, from Atthis, 
the daughter of Cranaus, from whom the inhabitants had the 
name Crana'i ; Mopsopia from Mopsopus ; Ionia from Ion, the 
son of Xuthus ; Poseidonia and Athense, from the deities of 
that name. We have said, that the nation of the Pelasgi seem 
to have come into this country in the course of their migra- 
tions, and were called from their wanderings, by the Attici, 
Pelargi, or storks. 

19. In proportion as an earnest desire is excited to ascer- 
tain the truth about remarkable places and events, and in 
proportion as writers, on these subjects, are more numerous, 
so much the more is an author exposed to censure, who does 
not make himself master of what has been written. For ex- 
ample, in "the Collection of the Kivers," Callimachus says, 
that he should laugh at the person, who would venture to 
describe the Athenian virgins as 

1 The Odeium was a kind of theatre erected by Pericles in the Ce- 
ramic quarter of the city, for the purpose of holding musical meetings. 
The roof, supported by columns, was constructed out of the wreck of the 
Persian fleet conquered at Salamis. There was also the Odeium of 
Regilla, but this was built in the time of the Antonines. 

9 The country was called Actica from Actaeos. Parian Chronicle. 
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"drinking of the pure M-aters of the Eridauus," 
from which even the herds would turn away. There are 
indeed fountains of water, pure and fit for drinking, it is said, 
without the gate called Diochares, near the Lyceium ; formerly 
also a fountain was erected near it, which afforded a large sup- 
ply of excellent, water ; but if it is not so at present, is it at 
all strange, that a fountain supplying abundance of pure and 
potable water at one period of time, should afterwards have 
the property of its waters altered ? 

In subjects, however, which are so numerous, we cannot 
enter into detail ; yet they are not so entirely to be passed 
over in silence as to abstain from giving a condensed account 
of some of them. 

20. It will suffice then to add, that, according to Philo- 
chorus, when the country was devastated on the side of the 
sea by the Carians, and by land by the Boeotians, whom they 
called Aones, Cecrops first settled a large body of people in 
twelve cities, the names of which were Cecropia, Tetrapolis, 
Epacria, Deceleia, Eleusis, Aphidna, (although some persons 
write it in the plural number, Aphidnse,) Thoricus, Brauron, 
Cytherus, Sphettus, Cephisia [Phalerusj. Again, at a sub- 
sequent period, Theseus is said to have collected the inhabit- 
ants of the twelve cities into one, the present city. 

Formerly, the Athenians were governed by kings ; they 
afterwards changed the government to a democracy ; then 
tyrants were their masters, as Pisistratus and his sons ; after- 
wards there was an oligarchy both of the four hundred and 
of the thirty tyrants, whom the Lacedsemonii set over them ; 
these were expelled by the Athenians, who retained the form 
of a democracy, till the Romans established their empire. 
For, although they were somewhat oppressed by the Macedo- 
nian kings, so as to be compelled to obey them, yet they pre- 
served entire the same form of government. Some say, that 
the government was very well administered during a period 
of ten years, at the time that Casander was king of the 
Macedonians. For this person, although in other respects 
he was -disposed to be tyrannical, yet, when he was master of 
the city, treated the Athenians with kindness and generosity. 
He placed at the head of the citizens Demetrius the Phalerean, 
a disciple of Theophrastus the philosopher, who, far from 
dissolving, restored the democracy. This appears from his 
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memoirs, which he composed concerning this mode of govern- 
ment. But so much hatred and dislike prevailed against 
anything connected with oligarchy, that, after the death of 
Casander, he was obliged to fly into Egypt. 1 The insurgents 
pulled down more than three hundred of his statues, which 
were melted down, and according to some were cast into 
chamber-pots. The Romans, after their conquest, finding 
them governed by a democracy, 2 maintained their independ- 
ence and liberty. During the Mithridatic war, the king set 
over them such tyrants as he pleased. Aristio, who was the 
most powerful of these persons, oppressed the city ; he was 
taken by Sylla, the Roman general, after a siege, 3 and put to 
death. The citizens were pardoned, and, to this time, the 
city enjoys liberty, and is respected by the Romans. 

21. Next to the Piraeus is the demus Phalereis, on the suc- 
ceeding line of coast, then Halimusii, ^Exoneis, Alaeeis, the 
./Exonici, Anagyrasii ; then Theoris, Lampesis ; JEgilieis, 
Anaphlystii, Azenieis ; these extend as far as the promontory 
Sunium. Between the above-mentioned demi is a long 
promontory, Zoster, 4 the first after the JExoneis ; then an- 
other promontory after Thoreis, Astypalsea; in the front of 
the former of these is an island, Phabra, 5 and of the latter an 
island, Eleiissa, 6 opposite the ^Exoneis is Hydrussa. About 
Anaphlystum is the Paneum, and the temple of Venus Colias. 
Here, they say, were thrown up by the waves the last por- 
tions of the wrecks of the vessels after the naval engagement 
with the Persians near Salamis, of which remains Apollo pre- 
dicted, 

" The women of Colias shall shudder at the sight of oars." 

In front of these places lies off, at no great distance, the island 
Belbina ; and the rampart of Patroclus ; but most of these 
islands are uninhabited. 

22. On doubling the promontory at Sunium, we meet with 
Sunium, a considerable demus ; then Thoricus, next a demus 
called Potamus, from which the inhabitants are called Po- 
tamii ; next Prasia, 7 Steiria, Brauron, where is the temple of 

1 Demetrius Phalereus -was driven from Athens, 307 B. c., -whence he 
retired to Thebes. The death of Casander took place 298 B. c. 

3 Aratus, the Achaean general, 245 B. c., drove from Attica the Lace- 
demonian garrisons, and restored liberty to the Athenians. 

3 B. c. 87. * C. Halikes. s Falkadi. 6 Elisa. ' Raphti. 
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Diana Brauronia, Halae Araphenides, where is the temple 
of Diana Tauropola ; then Myrrhinus, Probalinthus, Mara- 
thon, where Miltiades entirely destroyed the army of Datis 
the Persian, without waiting for the Lacedaemonians, who de- 
ferred setting out till the full moon. There is laid the scene 
of the fable of the Marathonian bull, which Theseus killed. 

Next to Marathon is Tricorynthus, then Rhamnus, where is 
the temple of Nemesis ; then Psaphis, a city of the Oropii. 
Somewhere about this spot is the Amphiaraeum, an oracle 
once in repute, to which Amphiareus fled, as Sophocles says, 

" The dusty Theban soil opened and received him with his armour, and 
the four-horse chariot." 

Oropus has frequently been a subject of contention, for it is 
situated on the confines of Attica and Breotia. 

In front of this coast, before Thoricum and Sunium, is 
the island Helena ; it is rocky and uninhabited, extending in 
length about 60 stadia, which, they say, the poet mentions in 
the words, in which Alexander addresses Helen, 

" Not when first I carried thce away from the pleasant Lacedsemon, 
across the deep, and in the island Cranae embraced thee." ' 

For Cranae, from the kind of intercourse which took place 
there, is now called Helena. Next to Helena, 2 Eubcea 3 
lies in front of the following tract of coast. It is long and 
narrow, and stretching along the continent like Helena. 
From Sunium to the southern point of Eubffia, which is called 
Leuce Acte, 4 [or, the white coast,] is a voyage of 300 stadia, 
but we shall speak hereafter of Eubcea. 

It would be tedious to recite the names of the Demi of 
Attica in the inland pai'ts, on account of their number. 5 

23. Among the mountains which are most celebrated, are 
the Hymettus, Brilessus, Lycabettus, Parnes, and Corydallus. 6 
Near the city are excellent quarries of Hymettian and Pen- 
telic marble. The Hymettus produces also the finest honey. 
The sjlver mines in Attica were at first of importance, but 
are now exhausted. The workmen, when the mines yielded 

1 II. iii. 443. * Macronisi. a Negropont. 

* From C. Colonna to C. Mantelo. 

* Smith gives an alphabetical list of 160 demi. 

* Monte San Giorgio. 
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a bad return to their labour, committed to the furnace the old 
refuse and scoria, and hence obtained very pure silver, for 
the former workmen had carried on the process in the furnace 
unskilfully. 

Although the Attic is the best of all the kinds of honey, 
yet by far the best of the Attic honey is that found in the 
country of the silver mines, 1 which they call acapniston, or un- 
smoked, from the mode of its preparation. 

24. Among the rivers is the Cephissus, having its source 
from the Trinemeis, it flows through the plain (where are the 
Gephyra, and the Gephyrismi) between the legs or walls ex- 
tending from the Asty to the Piraeus, and empties itself into 
the Phalericum. Its character is chiefly that of a winter 
torrent, for in the summer time it fails altogether. Such 
also, for the most part, is the Ilissus, which flows from the 
other side of the Asty to the same coast, from the parts above 
Agra, and the Lyceium, and the fountain celebrated by Plato 
in the Phaedrus. So much then respecting Attica. 



CHAPTER II. 

1. NEXT in order is Bo30tia. When I speak of this country, 
and of the contiguous nations, I must, for the sake of per- 
spicuity, repeat what I have said before. 

We have said, that the sea-coast stretches from Sunium to 
the north as far as Thessalonica, inclining a little toward the 
west, and having the sea on the east, that parts situated above 
this shore towards the west extend like belts 2 parallel to one 
another through the whole country. The first of these belts 
is Attica with Megaris, the eastern side of which extends 

1 As Mount Hymettus was always celebrated for producing the best 
honey, it would appear from this passage that there were silver mines in 
it. It appears however that the Athenians had failed to discover silver 
in Hymettus. It is not impossible that Strabo has adopted literally some 
proverb or saying of the miners, such as, " Ours is the best honey." 

2 In the following description of Greece, Strabo employs the term belts 
or bands (Taiviag) for the territory intercepted between the lines forming 
the peninsulas. See note, chap. i. $ 1, of this book. 
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from Sunium to Oropus, and Bceotia ; on the western side is 
the isthmus, and the Alcyonian sea commencing at Pagge and 
extending as far as the boundaries of Bosotia near Creusa, 
the remaining two sides are formed by the sea-shore from 
Sunium to the Isthmus, and the mountain tract nearly paral- 
lel with this, which separates Attica from Boeotia. 

The second belt is Boeotia, stretching from east to west 
from the Euboean sea to the Crisaean Gulf, nearly of equal 
length with Attica, or perhaps somewhat less ; in quality of 
soil however it greatly surpasses Attica. 

2. Ephorus declares the superiority of Boeotia over the 
bordering nations not only in this respect, but also because it 
alone has three seas adjoining it, and a great number of 
harbours. At the Crissean and Corinthian Gulfs it received 
the commodities of Italy, Sicily, and Africa. Towards Eu- 
boea the sea-coast branches off on each side of the Euripus ; 
in one direction towards Aulis and Tanagrica, in the other, 
to Salganeus and Anthedon ; on one side there is an open 
sea to Egypt, and Cyprus, and the islands ; on the other to 
Macedonia, the Propontis, and the Hellespont. He adds also 
that Euboea is almost a part of Boeotia, because the Euripus is 
very narrow, and the opposite shores are brought into commu- 
-nication by a bridge of two plethra in length. 1 

For these reasons he praises the country, and says, that it 
has natural advantages for obtaining supreme command, but 
that from want of careful education and learning, even those 
who were from time to time at the head of affairs did not long 
maintain the ascendency they had acquired, as appears from 
the example of Epaminondas ; at his death the Thebans imme- 
diately lost the supremacy they had just acquired. This is 
to be attributed, says Ephorus, to their neglect of learning, and 
of intercourse with mankind, and to their exclusive cultiva- 
tion of military virtues. It must be added also, that learning 
and knowledge are peculiarly useful in dealing with Greeks, 
but in the case of Barbarians, force is preferable to reason. In 
fact the Romans in early times, when carrying on war with 
savage nations, did not require such accomplishments, but 
from the time that they began to be concerned in transac- 
tions with, more civilized people, they applied themselves to 
learning, and so established universal dominion. 
1 About 67 yards. See also b. x. ch. i. $ 8. 
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3. Boeotia was first occupied by Barbarians, Acmes, and 
Temmices, a wandering people from Sunium, by Leleges, and 
Hyantes. Then Ibe Phoenicians, who accompanied Cadmus, 
possessed it. He fortified the Cadmeian land, and trans- 
mitted the government to his descendants. The Phoenicians 
founded Thebes, and added it to the Cadmeian territory. They 
preserved their dominion, and exercised it over the greatest 
part of the Boeotians till the time of the expedition of the 
Epigoni. At this period they abandoned Thebes for a short 
time, but returned again. In the same manner when they 
were ejected by Thracians and Pelasgi, they established their 
rule in Thessaly together with the Arnaei for a long period, 
so that all the inhabitants obtained the name of Boeotians. 
They returned afterwards to their own country, at the time 
the JEoliau expedition was preparing at Aulis in Boeotia 
which the descendants of Orestes were equipping for Asia. 
After having united the Orchomenian tract to Bceotia (for 
formerly they did not form one community, nor has Homer 
enumerated these people with the Boeotians, but by them- 
selves, calling them Minya?) with the assistance of the Orcho- 
menians they drove out the Pelasgi, who went to Athens, a 
part of which city is called from this people Pelasgic. The 
Pelasgi however settled below Hymettus. The Thracians 
retreated to Parnassus. The Hyantes founded Hyampolis in 
Phocis. 

4. Ephorus relates that the Thracians, after making treaty 
with the Boeotians, attacked them by night, when encamped 
in a careless manner during a time of peace. The Thracians 
when reproached, and accused of breaking the treaty, replied, 
that they had not broken it, for the conditions were " by 
day," whereas they had made the attack by night, whence 
the common proverb, " a Thracian shuffle." 

The Pelasgi and the Boeotians also went during the war to 
consult the oracle. He cannot tell, he says, what answer was 
given to the Pelasgi, but the prophetess replied to the Bceo- 
tians that they would prosper by committing some act of 
impiety. The messengers sent to consult the oracle suspecting 
the prophetess of favouring the Pelasgi on account of their 
relationship, (for the temple had originally belonged to the 
Pelasgi,) seized the woman, and threw her upon a burning 
pile, considering, that whether her conduct had been right or 
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wrong, in either case they were right ; for if she had uttered 
a deceitful answer she was duly punished ; but if not, they 
had only complied with the command of the oracle. Those 
in charge of the temple did not like to put to death, particu- 
larly in the temple, the perpetrators of this act without a 
formal judgment, and therefore subjected them to a trial. 
They were summoned before the priestesses, who were also the 
prophetesses, being the two survivors out of the three. The 
Boeotians alleged that there was no law permitting women to 
act as judges ; an equal number of men were therefore chosen. 
The men acquitted ; the women condemned. As the votes 
were equal, those for acquittal prevailed. Hence at Dodona 
it is to the Boeotians only that men deliver oracles. The 
prophetesses however give a different meaning to the answer 
of the oracle, and say, that the god enjoins the Boeotians to 
steal the tripods used at home, and to send them annually to 
Dodona. This they did, for they were in the habit of carry- 
ing away by night some of the dedicated tripods, which they 
concealed in their clothes, in order to convey them clandes- 
tinely as offerings to Dodona. 

5. After this they assisted Penthilus in sending out the 
JEolian colony, and despatched a large body of their own peo- 
ple with him, so that it was called the Boeotian colony. 

A long time afterwards the country was devastated during 
the war with the Persians at Plataeae. They afterwards so 
far recovered their power, that the Thebans, having van- 
quished the Lacedaemonians in two battles, 1 disputed the sove- 
reignty of Greece. Epaminondas, however, was killed, and 
they were disappointed in their hope of obtaining this supre- 
macy. They, nevertheless, fought in defence of the Greeks 
against the Phocaaans, who had plundered their common tem- 
ple. Reduced by this war, and by the Macedonians, at the 
time they invaded Greece, they lost their city, which was 
afterwards restored to them, and rebuilt by the Macedonians 
themselves, who had razed it. 2 From that period to our own 

1 Leuctra and Mantineia. 

3 The Thebans, who were formerly the allies of the Macedonians, were 
opposed to Philip of Macedon at the battle of Chseroneia. On the acces- 
sion to the throne of Alexander, the city was destroyed, B. c. 335 ; 6000 
of the inhabitants were killed, and 30,000 sold as slaves. The city was 
rebuilt, B. c. 316, by Casander. Pausanias, ix. 7. The ravages com- 
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times their affairs have continued to decline, nor do they retain 
the appearance even of a considerable village. Other cities 
(of Boeotia) have experienced a similar fate, with the excep- 
tion of Tanagra and Thespiae, which in comparison with 
Thebes are in a tolerable condition. 

6. We are next to make a circuit of the country, beginning 
at the sea-coast, opposite Euboea, which is continuous with 
that of Attica. 

We begin this circuit from Oropus, and the Sacred Har- 
bour, 1 which is called Delphinium, opposite to which is the 
ancient Eretria in Eubrea, having a passage across of 60 
stadia. After Delphinium, at the distance of 20 stadia, is 
Oropus, and opposite to this is the present Eretria. 2 There 
is a passage over to it of 40 stadia. 

7. Next is Delium, 3 a place sacred to Apollo, in imitation 
of that at Delos. It is a small town of the Tanagrseans, at 
the distance of 30 stadia from Aulis. 

To this place the Athenians, after their defeat in battle, 
fled in disorder. 4 In the flight, Socrates the philosopher 
(who having lost his horse, was serving on foot) observed 
Xenophon, the son of Gryllus, upon the ground, fallen from 
his horse ; he raised him upon his shoulders and carried him 
away in safety, a distance of many stadia, until the rout was 
at an end. 

8. Then follows a great harbour, which is called Bathys 
(or deep harbour) : then Aulis, 5 a rocky spot, and a village 
of the Tanagrseans, with a harbour capable of containing 50 
small vessels. So that probably the naval station of the 

mitted by Sylla in the war against Mithridates, which completed the final 
ruin of Thebes, must have been fresh in the memory of Strabo. 

1 Hieros Linien. 

2 New Eretria stood at Paleocastro, and old Eretria at Vathy. 

3 Dramesi. * Athenaeus, v. 15. 

* Livy states (xlv. 27) that Aulis was distant three miles from Chalcis ; 
by Homer (II. ii. 303) it is called AvX Trtrprieaaa. About three miles 
south of Chalcis, on the Boeotian coast, are two bays, separated from each 
other by a rocky peninsula: the northern is small and winding, the south- 
ern spreads out at the end of a channel into a large circular basin. The 
latter harbour, as well as a village situated a mile to the southward of it, 
is called Vathy, a name evidently derived from |8a0vc Xi/ii}v. We may 
therefore conclude that Aulis was situated on the rocky peninsula be- 
tween these two bays. Leake and Smith. 
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Greeks was in the Great Harbour. Near it is the Chalcidic 
Euripus, to which, from Sunium, are 70 stadia. On the 
Euripus, as I have already said, there is a bridge of two 
plethra in length ; l at each end is a tower, one on the side of 
Chalcis, the other on the side of Bceotia ; and a passage (for 
the water) is constructed between them. 2 With regard to the 
tide of the Euripus, it is sufficient to say thus much, that ac- 
cording to report, it changes seven times each day and night ; 
the cause must be investigated elsewhere. . 

9. Salganeus is a place situated near the Euripus, upon a 
height. It has its name from Salganeus, a Boeotian, who was 
buried there. He was guide to the Persians, when they 
sailed into this passage from the Maliac Gulf. It is said, 
that he was put to death before they reached the Euripus, by 
the commander of the fleet, Megabates, as a traitor, for con- 
ducting the fleet deceitfully into a narrow opening of the sea, 
having no outlet. The Barbarian, however, perceived his 
mistake, and regretting what he had done, thought him wor- 
thy of burial, because he had been unjustly put to death. 

10. Near Oropus 3 is a place called Graia, the temple also 
of Amphiaraus, and the monument of Narcissus the Eretrian, 
surnamed Sigelus, (the Silent,) because passers-by keep si- 
lence. Some say that Graia and Tanagra 4 are the same. 
The territory of Poemandris, however, is the same as that of 
Tanagra. The Tanagraans are also called Gephyi'aeans. The 
temple of Amphiaraus was transferred by command of an 
oracle to this place from the Thebaic Cnopia. 

11. Mycalessus is a village in the Tanagrian district. It 
lies upon the road from Thebes to Chalcis. It is called in 
the Boeotian dialect Mycalettus. Harma, also, an uninhabited 
village in the Tanagrian territory, derives its name from the 

1 See above, c. ti. 2. 

J Sii^iKoSo/jirjrai d' tig avroiiq aupiy^,. The passage does not give a clear 
explanation of the fact. Livy, b. xxviii. c. 6. 

3 Thucydides, b. ii. ch. 23, says that Graia is on the road leading from 
Oropus to Athens. 

* In modern maps a modern town, Skoimandri, is laid down near the 
ruins of Tanagra. Pausanias, b. ix. ch. 20, informs us why Tanagra was 
called both Poimandria and Graia. Tanagra was the daughter of jEolus 
and wife of Poimandrus ; she arrived at such an extreme old age, as to 
receive the title of Graia, the Old. 
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chariot (&pp.a) of Amphiaraus, and is a different place from 
Harma in Attica, near Phyle, 1 a demus of Attica bordering 
upon Tanagra. There the proverb originated, 

" When it has lightened through Harma," 

The Pytha'istse, as they are called, signify, by the order of an 
oracle, the occurrence of any lightning when they are look- 
ing in the direction of Harma, and despatch the sacrifice to 
Delphi whenever it is observed. They were to keep watch 
for three months, and for three days and nights in each month, 
at the altar of Jupiter Astrapius, or Dispenser of lightning. 
This altar is in the wall, between the Pythium and the Olym- 
pium. Respecting the Boeotian Harma, some say, that Am- 
phiaraus fell in battle out of his chariot, [harma,] near the 
spot where his temple now stands, and that the chariot was 
drawn empty to the place, which bears the same name 
[Harma]. 2 Others say, that the chariot of Adfastus, in his 
flight, was there dashed in pieces, but that he himself escaped 
on his horse Areion. According to Philochorus, his life was 
preserved by the inhabitants of the village; in consequence 
of which they obtained among the Argives the right of citi- 
zenship. 

12. On going from Thebes to Argos, 3 on the left hand is 
Tanagra ; and [near the road] on the right lies Hyria. Hyria 
now belongs to the Tanagrian territory, but formerly to the 
Thebais. Here Hyrieus is fabled to have lived, and here is 
the scene of the birth of Orion, which Pindar mentions in the 
dithyrambics. It is situated near Aulis. Some persons say 
that Hysiae is called Hyria, which belongs to Parasopia, situ- 
ated below Cithaeron, near Erythrae, in the inland parts ; it is 
a colony of the Hyrienses, and was founded by Nycteus, the 
father of Antiope. There is also in the Argive territory a 
village, Hysias, the inhabitants of which are called Hysiatse. 
Erythraa in Ionia is a colony of this Erythrae. 

1 Argyrokastro. 

2 The exact site of Harma is uncertain. Leake supposes it to have 
occupied the important pass on the road from Thebes to Chalcis, leading 
to the maritime plain. Pausanias, b. ix. ch. 19, says that it obtained its 
name from the chariot of Amphiaraus having disappeared there. 

We should perhaps read Harma, says Kramer; but in that case 
Tanagra of Bceotia would be upon the right hand. The reading Argos is 
a manifest error, and the whole passage is corrupt. 

VOL. II. H 
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Heleon, a Tanagrian village, has its name from (Hele) the 
marshes there. 

13. After Salganeus is Anthedon, a city with a harbour. 
the last on the Boeotian coast towards Eubrea, as the poet 
says, 

" Anthedon at the extremity." * 

As we proceed a little farther, there are besides two small 
towns, belonging to the Bceotians, Larymna, near which the 
Cephissus discharges its waters ; and farther above, Halse, of 
the same name as the Attic demus. Opposite to this coast is 
situated, it is said, JEgse 2 in Eubrea, where is the temple of 
the JEgasan Neptune, of which we have before spoken. There 
is a passage across from Anthedon to JEgas of 120 stadia, and 
from the other places much less than this. The temple is 
situated upon a lofty hill, where was once a city. Near JEgae 
was Orobia&. 3 In the Anthedonian territory is the mountain 
Messapius, 4 which has its name from Messapus, who when he 
came into lapygia called it Messapia. Here is laid the scene 
of the fable respecting the Anthedonian Glaucus, who, it is 
said, was transformed into a sea-monster. 5 

14. Near Anthedon is a place called Isus, and esteemed 
sacred, belonging to Bceotia ; it contains remains of a city, and 
the first syllable of Isus is short. Some persons are of opinion, 
that the verse ought to be written, *la6v re. a0jjv ' 



" The sacred Isus, and the extreme Anthedon," 

lengthening the first syllable by poetical licence for the sake 
of the metre, instead of NIffav re. ^adfrjv, 

" The sacred Nisa ; " 

for Nisa is not to be found anywhere in Boaotia, as Apollo- 
dorus says in his observations on the Catalogue of the Ships ; 

1 II. ii. 508. 

y Leake supposes Mgee to have stood near Limni. Strabo, below, ch. 
vii. 4, says that probably the ./Egsean Sea had its name from this place. 

3 Of this place, although mentioned by Thucydides, b. iii. ch. 89, very 
little is known, in consequence no doubt of its having almost entirely 
disappeared by an earthquake, which took place about 426 or 425 
years B. c. 4 Ktypa-vuna. 

* Near Anthedon was a place called the Leap of Glaucus, where he 
threw himself into the sea. Pausanias, ix. 22. The ruins of Anthedon 
are situated ]% mile from Lukisi. Smith, 
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so that Nisa could not stand in this passage, unless by Nisa- 
Homer meant Isus, for there was a city Nisa, in Megaris, 
from whence Isus was colonized, situated at the base of 
Cithseron, but it exists no longer. 1 Some however write 
K-pevffdv re ^adirjv, 

" The sacred Creusa," 

meaning the present Creusa, the arsenal of the Thespieans, 
situated on the Crissean Gulf. Others write the passage 
<tapae re a0ag, 

" The sacred Pharse," 

Pharse is one of the four villages, (or Tetracomiae,) near Ta- 
nagra, namely, Heleon, Harma, Mycalessus, Pharse. Others 
again write the passage thus, Nuffdv re Zaderjv, 

" The sacred Nysa." 

Nysa is a village of Helicon. 

Such then is the description of the sea-coast opposite 
Euboaa. 

15. The places next in order, in the inland parts, are 
hollow plains, surrounded everywhere on the east and west by 
mountains ; on the south by the mountains of Attica, on the 
north by those of Phocis : on the west, Cithaeron inclines, ob- 
liquely, a little above the Crisaean Sea ; it begins contiguous 
to the mountains of Megaris and Attica, and then makes a 
bend towards the plains, and terminates near the Theban 
territory. 

16. Some of these plains become lakes, by rivers spreading 
over or falling into them and then flowing off. Some are 
dried up, and being very fertile, are cultivated in every pos- 
sible way. But as the ground underneath is full of caverns 
and fissures, it has frequently happened, that violent earth- 
quakes have obstructed some passages, and formed others un- 
der-ground, or on the surface, the water being carried off, 
either by subterranean channels, or by the formation of lakes 
and rivers on the surface. If the deep subterranean passages 
are stopped up, the waters of the lakes increase, so as to inun- 
date and cover cities and whole districts, which become un- 
covered, if the same or other passages are again opened. The 
same regions are thus traversed in boats or on foot, according 

1 This passage is very corrupt. 
H 2 
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to circumstances ; and the same cities are, occasionally, on the 
borders of, or at a distance from, a lake. 

1 7. One of two things took place. The cities either re- 
tained their sites, when the rise of the water was insufficient 
to overflow the houses, or they were deserted and rebuilt in 
some other place, when the inhabitants, being frequently ex- 
posed to danger from their vicinity to the lake, released them- 
selves from further apprehension, by changing to a more 
distant or higher situation. It followed that the cities thus 
rebuilt retained the same name. Formerly, they might have 
had a name derived from some accidental local circumstance, 
but now the site does not correspond with the derivation of 
the name. For example, it is probable that Plataeas was so 
called, from irXar??, or the flat part of the oar, and Platseans 
from gaining their livelihood by rowing ; but at present, 
since they live at a distance from the lake, the name can no 
longer, with equal propriety, be derived from this local cir- 
cumstance. Helos also, and Heleon, and Heilesium 1 were so 
called from their situation close to e\r), (Hele,) or marshes ; 
but at present the case is different with all these places ; either 
they have been rebuilt, or the lake has been greatly reduced 
in height by a subsequent efflux of its waters ; for this is pos- 
sible. 

18. This is exemplified particularly in the Cephissus, 2 
which fills the lake Copais. 3 When the increase of the water 
of that lake was so great, that Copae was in danger of being 
swallowed up, (the city is mentioned by the poet, and from it 
the lake had its name,) 4 a fissure in the ground, which took 
place not far from the lake, and near Copaj, opened a subter- 
raneous channel, of about 30 stadia in length, and received the 
river, which reappeared on the surface, near Upper Larymna 
in Locris ; for, as has been mentioned, there is another Larymna, 
in Boeotia, on the sea, surnamed the Upper by the Romans. 
The place where the river rises again is called Anchoe, as 
also the lake near it. It is from this point that the Cephissus 
begins its course 5 to the sea. When the overflowing of the 
water ceased, there was also a cessation of danger to the in- 
habitants on the banks, but not before some cities had been 

1 The sites of these places are unknown. 

2 Mauro-potamos. 3 Lake of Livadhia. 4 KWTTJJ, an oar, 
8 That is, by natural or artificial subterraneous channels. 
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already swallowed up. When the outlets were again ob- 
structed, Crates the Miner, a man of Chalcis, began to clear 
away the obstructions, but desisted in consequence of the Boao- 
tians being in a state of insurrection ; although, as he himself 
says, in the letter to Alexander, many places had been already 
drained ; among these, some writers supposed was the site of 
the ancient Orchomenus; others, that of Eleusis, and of 
Athens on the Triton. These cities are said to have been 
founded by Cecrops, when he ruled over Bceotia, then called 
Ogygia, but that they were afterwards destroyed by inunda- 
tions. It is said, that there was a fissure in the earth near 
Orchomenus, that admitted the river Melas, 1 which flows 
through the territory of Haliartus, and forms there a marsh, 
where the reed grows of which the musical pipe is made. 2 
But this river has entirely disappeared, being carried off by 
the subterraneous channels of the chasm, or absorbed by the 
'lakes and marshes about Haliartus; whence the poet calls 
Haliartus grassy, 

" And the grassy Haliartus." 3 

1 9. These rivers descend from the Phocian mountains, and 
among them the Cephissus, 4 having its source at Lilaea, a 
Phocian city, as Homer describes it; 

" And they who occupied Lilaea, at the sources of Cephissus." 4 

It flows through Elateia, 6 the largest of the cities among the 
Phocians, through the Parapotamii, and the Phanoteis, which 
are also Phocian towns ; it then goes onwards to Chseroneia 
in Bceotia ; afterwards, it traverses the districts of Orcho- 
menus and Coroneia, and discharges its waters into the lake 
Copais. The Permessus and the Olmeius 7 descend from Heli- 
con, and uniting their streams, fall into the lake Copaia 
near Haliartus. The waters of other streams likewise dis- 
charge themselves into it. It is a large lake with a cir- 
cuit of 380 stadia ; 8 the outlets are nowhere visible, if we 

1 Mauroneri. * Pliny, b. xvi. c. 36. 3 II. ii. 503. 

4 There were several rivers of this name. See below, c. iii. 16. 
s II. ii. 523. 

6 See below, ch. iii. 15. Elateia is represented by the modem village 
ofElefta. 

7 See ch. ii. 26. 

_ * It is impossible to make any exact statement respecting its extent, 
since it varied so much at different times of the year and in different sea- 
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except the chasm which receives the Cephissus, and the 
marshes. 

20. Among the neighbouring lakes are Trephea l and Ce- 
phissis. Homer mentions it ; 

" Who dwelt in Hyla, intent upon amassing wealth, close to the lake Ce- 
phissis ; " 8 

for he did not mean to specify the lake Copais, as some sup- 
pose, but that called Hylicus, 3 from the neighbouring village, 
which is called Hylae : nor did he mean Hyda, as some write 
the passage, 

" He lived in Hyda," 

for there is a place of this name in Lydia, 

" at the foot of the snowy Tmolus, in the fruitful country of Hyda ; " * 

and another in Boeotia ; he therefore adds to 

" behind the lake Cephissis," 
these words, 

" near dwelt other Boeotians." 

For the Copais is of great extent, and not situated in the 
Theban district, but the other is small, and filled from the 
former by subterraneous channels ; it is situated between 
Thebes 5 and Anthedon. Homer however makes use of the 
word in the singular number, sometimes making the first 
syllable long by poetical licence, as in the Catalogue, 178' "YXqi/ 
KOI TLere&vaf and sometimes shortening it, as in this instance ; 
"Oc p iv 7 YXj; vaitaKe ; and again, Tychius Sjcwroro//wv o^' 
apiaros "YX?? Ivi oiKia vaiuv. 7 Nor do some persons correctly 
write in this passage, *Ydjj 'ivi, 

" In Hyda," 
for Ajax was not to send for his shield from Lydia. 

21. 8 The lakes themselves would indicate the order in 

sons. On the northern and eastern sides its extent is limited by a range 
of heights, but on the opposite quarter there is no such natural boundary 
to its size. Smith, v. Bceotia, which contains also a useful map from 
Forschamer's Helleniea of the Basin of the Copais. 

1 There appears to be no modern lake in the position assigned to Tre- 
phea by Kiepert. Kramer suggests the omission here of the word Tre- 
phea. 

2 II. v. 708. 3 Makaris. II. xx. 385. s Thiva. 
6 II. ii. 500. 7 II. vii. 221. 

8 The text is in a very imperfect state. The section is translated 09 
proposed to be emended by Kramer. 
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which the places stand, and thence it would be easy to perceive 
that the poet, when naming them, whether they were places of 
importance or otherwise, has observed no order. Indeed it 
would be difficult in the enumeration of so many places, obscure 
for the most part, and situated in the interior, to preserve a 
regular order. The sea-coast affords more convenient means 
of doing this ; the places there are better known, and the sea 
affords greater facilities for marking their position. We shall 
therefore endeavour to take our point of departure from the 
sea-coast, and without further discussion, shall follow the poet 
in his enumeration of places ; at the same time, taking from 
other sources whatever may prove useful to us, but which- 
has been omitted by him. He begins from Hyria and Aulis, 
of which we have already spoken. 

22. Schcenus 1 is a district of the Theban territory on the 
road to Anthedon, distant from Thebes about 50 stadia. A 
river of the name of Schoenus flows through it. 

23. Scolus 2 is a village belonging to the district of Paraso- 
pia situated at the foot of Cithaeron ; it is a rugged place, and 
scarcely habitable, hence the proverbial saying, 

" Neither go yourself, nor follow any one going to Scolus." 

It is said that Pentheus was brought from thence, and torn in 
pieces. There was among the cities near Olynthus another of 
the name of Scolus. We have said that in the Heracleian 
Trachinia there was a village of the name of Parasopii, beside 
which runs a river Asopus, and that there is another river 
Asopus in Sicyonia, and that the country through which it 
flows is called Asopia. There are however other rivers of 
the same name. 

24. The name ^>f Eteonus was changed to that of Scar- 
phe, which belongs to Parasopia. [Parasopia belongs to the 
ThebaisJ for the Asopus and the Ismenus flow through the 
plain in front of Thebes. There is the fountain Dirce, and 
also Potnisp, where is laid the fable of Glaucus of Potnise, 
who was torn in pieces near the city by Potnian mares. The 
Cithseron 3 terminates not far from Thebes. The Asopus 
flows by it, and washes the foot of the mountain, and occa- 
sions the Parasopii to be distributed among several settle- 
ments, but all of these bodies of people are subject to the 

1 Morikios. a Kalyvi. 3 Mount Elatea. 
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Thebans. (Other writers say, that Scolus, Eteonus, and 
Erythrae, are in the district of Platsese, for the Asopus flows 
past Plataese, and discharges its waters into the sea near Tana- 
gra.) In the Theban territory are Therapnae and Teumessus, 
which Antimachus has extolled in a long poem, enumerat- 
ing excellencies which it had not ; 

" There is a small hill exposed to the winds," &c. : 

but the lines are well known. 

25. He calls the present place Thespias 1 by the name of 
Thespia, for there are many names, of which some are used 
both in the singular and in the plural number, in the 
masculine and in the feminine gender, and some in either one 
or the other only. It is a city close to Helicon, lying more 
to the south. The city itself and Helicon are situated on the 
Crisasan Gulf. Thespias has an arsenal Creusa, or, as it is 
also named, Creusia. In the Thespian territory, in the part 
lying towards Helicon, is Ascra, 2 the birth-place of Hesiod. 
It is on the right of Helicon, situated upon a lofty and rocky 
spot, at the distance of about 40 stadia from Thespise. Hesiod 
has satirized it in verses addressed to his father, for formerly 
emigrating (to this place) from Cume in .^Etolia, as follows : 

" He dwelt near Helicon in a -wretched village, Ascra ; bad in winter, in 
summer intolerable, and worthless at any season." 3 

Helicon is contiguous to Phocis on its northern, and partly 
on its western side, as far as the last harbour of Phocis, which 
is called from its characteristic situation, Mychus, or the 
Recess. 

1 There is some doubt respecting the modern name of Thespise ; the 
Austrian map places the ruins near Erimokastro. 

2 Placing Ascra at Pyrgaki, there is little doubt that Aganippe, whence 
the Muses were called Aganippides, is the fountain which issues from the 
left bank of the torrent flowing midway between Paleopanaghea and 
Pyrgaki. Around this fountain Leake observed numerous square blocks, 
and in the neighbouring fields stones and remains of habitations. The 
position of the Grove of the Muses is fixed at St. Nicholas, by an inscrip- 
tion which Leake discovered there relating to the Museia, or the games 
of the Muses, which were celebrated there under the presidency of the 
Thespians. Paus. b. ix. c. 31. In the time of Pausanias the Grove of 
the Muses contained a larger number of statues than any other place in 
Boeotia, and this writer has .given an account of many of them. The 
statues of the Muses were removed by Constantine from this place to his 
new capital, where they were destroyed by fire, in A. D. 404. Smith. 

* Works and Days, 639. 
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Just above this part of the Crissean Gulf, helicon, As- 
cra, Thespiae, and its arsenal Creusa, are situated. This is 
considered as the part of the Crissean and of the Corinthian 
Gulf which recedes most inland. The coast extends 90 stadia 
from the recess of the harbour to Creusa, and thence 120 as 
far as the promontory called Holmiffi. In the most retired 
part of the Crissean Gulf, Pagse and CEnoa, which I have 
already mentioned, are situated. 

Helicon, not far distant from Parnassus, rivals it in height l 
and circumference. Both mountains are covered with snow, 
and are rocky. They do not occupy a circuit of ground of great 
extent. There are, the fane of the Muses, the Horse-fountain 
Hippocrene, 2 and the grottoes of the nymphs, the Leibethrides. 
Hence it might be conjectured, that Helicon was consecrated 
to the Muses, by Thracians, who dedicated also Pieris, the 
Leibethrum, and Pimpleia to the same goddesses. The 
Thracians were called Pieres, and since their expulsion, the 
Macedonians possess these places. 

It has been remarked, that the Thracians, (having expelled 
the Boeotians by force,) and the Pelasgi, and other barbarous 
people, settled in this part of Boeotia. 

Thespiae was formerly celebrated for a statue of Cupid by 
Praxiteles. Glycera the courtesan, a native of Thespia?, re^ 
ceived it as a present from the artist, and dedicated it as a 
public offering to her fellow-citizens. 

Persons formerly used to repair thither to see the Cupid, 
where there was nothing else worth seeing. This city, and 
Tanagra, alone of the Boeotian cities exist at present, while of 
others there remain nothing but ruins and names. 

1 This is a mistake, since the loftiest summit of Helicon is barely 50QO 
feet high, whilst that of Parnassus is upwards of 8000 feet. Smith. He- 
licon is a range of mountains with several summits, of which the loftiest 
is a round mountain now called Paleovuni. Smith. The Austrian map 
gives the modern name Zagora to Helicon. 

2 Twenty stadia from the Grove of the Muses was the fountain Hip- 
pocrene, which was said to have been produced by the horse Pegasus 
striking the ground with his foot. Paus. b. ix. ch. 31. Hippocrene was 
probably at Makariotissa, which is noted for a fine spring of water. Smith. 
The Austrian map places it at Kukuva. Leibethrum, or Leibethreium, 
is described by Pausanias as distant 40 stadia from Coroneia, and ia 
therefore probably the mount Zagora. Smith. 
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26. After Thespiae the poet enumerates Graia and Myca- 
lessus, of wliich we have before spoken. 

He proceeds as before, 

" They who lived near Harma, Eilesium, and Erythrae, 
And they who occupied Eicon, Hyle, and Peteon." * 

Peteon is a village of the Thebais near the road to Anthedon. 
Ocalea is midway between Haliartus, 2 and Alalcomena?, 3 it is 
distant from each 30 stadia. A small river of the same name 
flows by it. Medeon, belonging to Phocis, is on the Crisajan 
Gulf, distant from Boeotia 160 stadia. The Medeon of Eoao- 
tia has its name from that in Phocis. It is near Onchestus, 
under the mountain Phoenicium, 4 whence it has the appella- 
tion of Phoenicis. This mountain is likewise assigned to the . 
Theban distract, but by others to the territories of Haliartus, 
as also Medeon and Ocalea. 

27. Homer afterwards names, 

" Copse, and Eutresis, and Thisbe, abounding with doves." 9 

1 II. ii. 499. 

3 The remains of Haliartus are situated upon a hill about a mile from 
the village of Mazi, on the road from Thebes to Lebadeia, and at the dis- 
tance of about 15 miles from either place. Although the walls of the 
town are scarcely anywhere traceable, its extent is marked on the east 
and west by two small rivers, of which that to the west issues from the 
foot of the hill of Mazi, the eastern, called the Kafalari, has its origin iu 
Mount Helicon. The stream on the western side of the city is the one 
called Hoplites by Plutarch, where Lysander fell in battle with the The- 
bans, B. c. 395, and is apparently the same as the Lophis of Pausanias. 
The stream on the eastern side, the Kafalari, is formt-d by the union of 
two rivulets, which appear to be the Permessus and Olmeius, which are 
described by Strabo as flowing from Helicon, and after their union enter- 
ing the Lake Copais, near Haliartus. Smith. 

3 It was celebrated for the worship of Athena, who is hence called 
Alalcomeneis in Homer. The temple of the goddess stood at a little dis- 
tance from the town, on the Triton, a small stream flowing into the Lake 
Copais. The modern village Sulinari is the site of Alalcomenae. Smith. 

* Phoenicium, or Sphingium, now called Faga, the mountain between 
the Lakes Copais and Hylica, connecting Mount Ptoum with the range of 
Helicon. Forchamer supposes that Phcenicium and Sphiugium are the 
names of two different mountains, separated from one another by .the small 
plain of the stream Daulos ; but the name of Phoenicium rests only on the 
authority of Strabo, and it is probably a corruption of Phicium. <l>i is 
the JEolic form of 20iy, (Hes. Theog. 326,) and therefore there can be 
no doubt that Phicium and Sphingium are two different forms of the same 
-"">. Smith. . s . II. ii. 502. 
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We have spoken of Copse. It lies towards the north on the 
lake Copais. The other cities around are, Acnephise, Phce- 
nicis, Onchestus, Haliartus, Ocalea, Alalcomense, Tilphusium, 
Coroneia. Formerly, the lake had no one general name, but 
derived its appellation from every settlement on its banks, as 
Copai's from Copse, 1 Haliartis from Haliartus, and other names 
from other places, but latterly the whole has been called 
Copai's, for the lake is remarkable for forming at Copse the 
deepest hollow. Pindar calls it Cephissis, and places near it, 
not far from Haliartus and Alalcomense, the fountain Til- 
phossa, which flows at the foot of Mount Tilphossius. At the 
fountain is the monument of Teiresias, and in the same place 
the temple of the Tilphossian Apollo. 

28. After Copse, the poet mentions Eutresis, a small village 
of the Thespians. 2 Here Zethus and Amphion lived before 
they became kings o'f Thebes. 

Thisbe is now called Thisbze. The place is situated a little 
above the sea-coast on the confines of the Thespienses, and 
the territory of Coroneia ; on the south it lies at the foot of 
Cithaeron. It has an arsenal in a rocky situation abounding 
with doves, whence the poet terms it 

" Thisbe, -with its flights of doves." 
Thence to Sicyon is a voyage of 160 stadia. 

29. He next recites the names of Coroneia, Haliartus^ Pla- 
taeae, and Glissas. 

Coroneia 3 is situated upon an eminence, near Helicon. The 
Boeotians took possession of it on their return from the Thes- 
salian Arne, after the Trojan war, when they also occupied 
Orchomenus. Having become masters of Coroneia, they built 
in the plain before the city the temple of the Itonian Minerva, 
of the same name as that in Thessaly, and called the river 

1 It -was still in existence in the time of Pausanias ; the modern village 
Topolia occupies the site. 

2 Leake conjectures that there is an error in the text, and that for 
QfffTritav we ought to read 0iff/3<3v, since there is only one spot in the ten 
miles between Plataea and Thespise where any town is likely to have 
stood, and that was occupied by Leuctra. See Smith. 

3 It was here that the Athenians under Tolmides were defeated by the 
Boeotians in B. c. 447 ; in consequence of which defeat the Athenianslpst 
the sovereignty which they had for some years exercised over BcDotia. 
The plain of Coroneia was also the scene of the victory gained by Agesi- 
laus over the Thebans and their allies in B. c. 394. 
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flowing by it, Cuarius, the name of the Thessalian river. 
Alcaeus, however, calls it Coralius in these words, 

" Minerva, warrior queen, who o'er Coroneia keepest watch before thy 
temple, on the banks of Coralius." 

The festival Pambceotia was here celebrated. Hades is asso- 
ciated with Minerva, in the dedication of the temple, for some 
mystical reason. The inhabitants of the Boeotian Coroneia 
are called Coronii, those of the Messenian Coroneia, Coronenses. 

30. Haliartus l is no longer in existence, it was razed in the 
war against Perseus. The territory is occupied by the Athe- 
nians, to whom it was given by the Romans. It was situated 
in a narrow spot between an overhanging mountain and the 
lake Copai's, near the Permessus, the Olmei'us, and the marsh 
that produces the flute-reed. 

31. PlatEeas, which the poet uses in the singular number, 
lies at the foot of Cithaeron, between this mountain and Thebes, 
on the road to Athens and Megara ; it is on the borders of 
Attica and Boeotia, for Eleutherae is near, which some say be- 
longs to Attica, others to Bosotia. We have said that the 
Asopus flows beside Platasge. There the army of the Greeks 
entirely destroyed Mardonius and three hundred thousand 
Persians. They dedicated there a temple to Jupiter Eleu- 
therius, and instituted gymnastic games, called Eleutheria, in 
which the victor was crowned. The tombs erected at the 
public expense, in honour of those who died in the battle, are 
to be seen there. In the Sicyonian district is a dernus called 
Platasas, where the poet Mnasalces was born : 

" the monument of Mnasalces of Platseae." 

Glissas, 2 Homer says, is a village on Mount Hypatus, which 
is near Teumessus and Cadmeia, in the Theban territory. 
******* beneath is what is called the Aonian plain, 
which extends from Mount Hypatus [to Cadmeia ?]. 3 

1 Pausanias, b. ix. 33, mentions the Heroum of Lysander in Hali- 
artus, and some ruined temples, which had been burnt by the Persians, 
and had bean purposely left in that state. Smith. 

2 Leake identifies Glisas with the ruins on the bank of the torrent 
Platanaki, above which rises the mountain Siamata, the ancient Hypatus. 

3 The following is the original of this corrupt passage. Kramer suggests 
that the words y. 5. have been introduced from the margin into the text. 

yswXo^a KaXslrai 8pi[* * * < iTTOirjtirrai re 
'Aomov KaXovfjLevov ireSiov o diareivti * * 
* * * * CLTTO TOV 'YTTO.TOV opovg. 
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32. By these words of the poet, 

" those who occupied under Thebes," l 

some understand a small town, called Under-Thebes, others 
Potnise, for Thebes was abandoned after the expedition of the 
Epigoni, and took no part in the Trojan war. Others say 
that they did take part in it, but that they lived at that time 
under Cadmeia, in the plain country, after the incursion of the 
Epigoni, being unable to rebuild the Cadmeia. As Thebes 
was called Cadmeia, the poet says that the Thebans of that 
time lived " under Thebes " instead of " under Cadmeia." 

33. The Amphictyonic council usually assembled at On- 
chestus, in the territory of Haliartus, near the lake Copais, 
and the Teneric plain. It is situated on a height, devoid of 
trees, where is a temple of Neptune also without trees. For 
the poets, for the sake of ornament, called all sacred places 
groves, although they were without trees. Such is the lan- 
guage of Pindar, when speaking of Apollo : 

" He traversed in his onward way the earth and sea ; he stood upon the 
heights of the lofty mountains; he shook the caves in their deep recesses, 
and overthrew the foundations of the sacred groves" or temples. 

As Alcasus is mistaken in the altering the name of the river 
Cuarius, so he makes a great error in placing Onchestus at 
the extremities of Helicon, whereas it is situated very far from 
this mountain. 

34. The Teneric plain has its name from Tenerus. Ac- 
cording to mythology, he was the son of Apollo and Melia, 
and declared the answers of the oracle at the mountain Ptoum, 
which, the same poet says, had three peaks : 

" At one time he occupied the caves of the three-headed Ptoum ; " 
and he calls Tenerus 

" the prophet, dwelling in the temple, and having the same name as the 
soil on which it stands." 

The Ptoum is situated above the Teneric plain, and the lake 
Copais, near Acrasphium. 

Pausanias, b. ix. ch. 19, makes mention of a tumulus covered with 
trees, near the ruins of Glisas or Glissas, which was the burial-place of 
JEgialus and his companions, and also of other tumuli. These were pro- 
bably the yewXo^a Spta, woody hillocks. The obscurity, however, still 
remains. 

1 II. ii. 505. 

2 The three summits of Ptoum bear the names of Palea, Stranitza, and 
Skroponcri, 
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Both the oracle and the mountain belonged to the Thebans. 

Acraaphium 1 itself is situated upon a height. This, it is 
said, is the place called Arne by the poet, having the same 
name as the Thessalian Arne. 

35. Some say that Arne and Mideia were swallowed up by 
the lake. Zenodotus, however, when he writes the verse thus, 

" they who occupied Ascra abounding with vines," 2 

does not seem to have read Hesiod's description of his native 
country, and what has been said by Eudoxus, who relates 
things much more to the disparagement of Ascra. For how 
could any one believe that such a place could have been de- 
scribed by the poet as 

" abounding with vines ? " 

Neither are those persons in the right, who substitute in this 
passage Tarne for Arne, for there is not a place of the name 
of Tarne to be found in Boeotia, although there is in Lydia. 
Homer mentions it, 

" Idomeneus then slew Phaestus, the son of Borus, the artificer, who came 
from the fruitful soil of Tarne." 3 

Besides Alalcomenas and Tilphossium, which are near the 
lake, Chasroneia, Lebadia, and Leuctra, are worthy of notice. 

36. The poet mentions Alalcomense, 4 but not in the Cata- 
logue ; 

"the Argive Juno and Minerva of Alalcomenae." 5 

It has an ancient temple of Minerva, which is held in great 
veneration. It is said that this was the place of her birth, as 
Argos was that of Juno, and that Homer gave to both these 
goddesses designations derived from their native places. Per- 
haps for this reason he has not mentioned, in the Catalogue, 
the inhabitants ; for having a sacred character, they were ex- 
empted from military service. Indeed the city has never suf- 
fered devastation by an enemy, although it is inconsiderable 
in size, and its position is weak, for it is situated in a plain. 

1 The ruins are situated at a short distance south of Kardhitza. The 
site of Cierium, the modern village Mataranga, was first discovered by 
Leake, who identifies it with Arne, and supposes, with much probability, 
that the name Arne may have been disused by the Thessalian conquerors, 
because it was of Boeotian origin, and that the new appellation may have 
been taken from the neighbouring river Curalius or Cuarius. 

* 11. u. 507. 3 II. v. 43. 4 Sulinari. s II. iv. 8. 
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All in reverence to the goddess abstained from every act of 
violence : wherefore the Thebans, at the time of the expedi- 
tion of the Epigoni, abandoning their own city, are said to 
have taken refuge here, and on the strong mountain above it, 
the Tilphossium. 1 Below Tilphossium is the fountain Til- 
pliossa, and the monument of Teiresias, who died there on 
the retreat. 

37. Chaeroneia 2 is near Orchomenus, 3 where Philip, the son 
of Amyntas, after having overcome, in a great battle, 4 the 
Athenians, Boeotians, and Corinthians, became the master of 
Greece. There are seen the sepulchres erected at the public 
charge of the persons who fell in that battle. 

38. At Lebadeia 5 is the oracle of Jupiter Trophonius, 
having a descent through an opening, which leads under- 
ground. The person himself, who consults the oracle, de- 
scends into it. It is situated between Helicon and Chaeroneia, 
near Coroneia. 

39. Leuctra 6 is the place where Epaininondas overcame the 
Lacedaemonians in a great battle, and first weakened their 
power ; for after that time they were never able to regain the 
supremacy over the Greeks, which they before possessed, 
and particularly after they were defeated in a second battle ait 
Mantinea. Even after these reverses they preserved their 
independence until the establishment of the Roman dominion, 
and were always respected by that people on account of the 
excellency of their form of government. The field of battle 
is shown on the road which leads from Platseae to Thespiae. 

40. The poet next mentions the Orchomenians in the Cata- 
logue, and distinguishes them from the Boeotian nation. He 
gives to Orchomenus the epithet Minyeian from the nation of 
the Minyse. They say that a colony of the Minyeians went 
hence to lolcus, 7 and from this circumstance the Argonauts 
were called Minyse. It appears that, anciently, it was a rich 

1 Petra. a Kapurna. 3 Scripu. 

* On the 7th of August, B. c. 338. Of the details of this battle we have 
no account. The site of the monument is marked by a tumulus about a 

mile or a little more from the Khan of Kapurna, on the right side of the 
road towards Orchomenus. A few years ago (according to Mure) the 
mound of earth was excavated and a colossal lion discovered, deeply im- 
bedded in its interior. See Smith. 
8 Livadhia. Lefka. 

* See below, ch. v. 15. 
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and very powerful city. Homer bears witness to its wealth, 
for in his enumeration of places of great opulence, he says, 

"Not all that is brought to Orchomenus, or to ^Egyptian Thebes." ' 
Of its power there is this proof, that the Thebans always paid 
tribute to the Orchomenians, and to Erginus their king, who it 
is said was put to death by Hercules. Eteocles, one of the 
kings that reigned at Orchomenus, first displayed both wealth 
and power. He built a temple dedicated to the Graces, who 
were thus honoured by him, either because he had been for- 
tunate in receiving or conferring favours, or perhaps for both 
these reasons. 

[For one who was inclined thus to honour these god- 
desses, must have been naturally disposed to be a benefactor, 
and he must have possessed the power. But for this purpose 
wealth is required. For he who has not much cannot give 
much, nor can he who does not receive much possess much ; 
but when giving and receiving unite, then there is a just ex- 
change. For a vessel which is simultaneously emptied and 
filled is always full ; but he who gives and does not receive 
cannot succeed in either giving or receiving, for the giver 
must desist from giving from failure of means. Givers also 
will desist from giving to him who receives only, and confers 
no benefits, so that he must fail in receiving. The same may 
be said of power. For independently of the common saying, 

" That money is the thing most highly valued, 
And has the greatest influence in human affairs," 2 

we may examine the subject more in detail. We say, for ex- 
ample, that kings have the greatest power, (^uaXtorct Svvao-dai,) 
whence the name, dynasty. Their power is exerted by lead- 
ing the multitude whither they like, by persuasion or by force. 
Their power of persuasion chiefly rests in doing acts of kind- 
ness ; for persuasion by words is not princely, but belongs to 
the orator. By princely persuasion, I mean, when kings di- 
rect and lead men whither they please by acts of kindness. 
They persuade by acts of kindness, but compel by means of 
arms. Both power and possessions may be purchased by 
money. For he has the largest body of forces, who is able to 
maintain the largest ; and he who has the largest possessions, 
can confer the greatest benefits. 3 ] 

^* II. iz. 381. 2 Euripides, Phcen. 422. 3 Probably an interpolation 
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The spot which the present lake Copa'is occupies, was form- 
erly, it is said, dry ground, and was cultivated in various 
ways by the Orchomenians, who lived near it ; and this is al- 
leged as a proof of wealth. 

41. Some persons use the word Aspledon 1 without the first 
syllable, Spledon. The name both of the city and of the ter- 
ritory was changed to Eudeielos, 2 which expressed perhaps 
some peculiar advantage the inhabitants derived from their 
western position, and especially the mild winters. The ex- 
treme parts of the day are the coldest. Of these the evening 
is colder than the morning, for as night approaches the cold is 
more intense, and as night retires the cold abates. The 
severity of the cold is mitigated by the heat of the sun, and 
the part which during the coldest season has received most of 
the sun's heat, is mildest in winter. 

It is distant from Orchomenus 3 20 stadia. The river 
Melas is between them. 

42. Panopeus, a Phocian city, and Hyampolis 4 are situated 
above Orchomenus. Opus, the metropolis of the Locri Epic- 
nemidii, borders upon these places. It is said, that Orcho- 
menus was formerly situated on a plain, but, as the waters 
overflowed, the settlers removed to the mountain Acontium, 
which extends 60 stadia in length, as far as Parapotamii in 
Phocis. It is said, that those people, who are called Achasi in 
Pontus, are colonists from the Orchomenians, who, after the 
capture of Troy, wandered thither under the conduct of lal- 
menus. There w?is also an Orchomenus near Carystus. 

The writers on the Catalogue of Ships [in Homer], have 
furnished us with these materials, and they have been fol- 
lowed, wherever they introduced anything adapted to the 
design of this work. 



CHAPTER HI. 

1. ^NEXT to Boeotia and Orchomenus is Phocis, lying along 
the side of Boeotia to the north, and, anciently, nearly from sea 

1 Leake places it at Tzamali, but Forchammer with more probability 
at Avro-Kastro. 
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to sea. For at that time Daphnus belonged to Phocis, dividing 
Locris into two parts, and situated midway between the Opun- 
tian Gulf and the sea-coast of the Epicnemidii. At present, 
however, the district belongs to the Locri ; but the town is in 
ruins, so that Phocis no longer extends to the sea opposite Eu- 
boea ; but it is close to the Crissean Gulf. For Crisa itself be- 
longs to Phocis, and is situated immediately upon the* sea. 
Cirrha, Anticyra, 1 and the places above them, in the interior 
near Parnassus in continuous succession, namely, Delphi, 2 
Cirphis, and Daulis, 3 belong to Phocis, so also Parnassus it- 
self, which is the boundary of the western side. 

In the same manner as Phocis lies along the side of Boeotia, 
so are both the divisions of Locris situated with respect to 
Phocis, for Locris is composed of two parts, being divided by 
Parnassus. The western part lies along the side of Parnassus, 
occupies a portion of it, and extends to the Criszean Gulf; the 
eastern part terminates at the sea near Euboea. The inhabit- 
ants of the former are called Locri Hesperii, or Locri Ozolse, and 
have engraven on their public seal the star Hesperus. The rest 
are again divided into two bodies : one, the Opuntii, who have 
their name from the chief city, and border upon the Phocser 
ans and Boeotians ; the other, the Epicnemidii, who have their 
name from the mountain Cnemis ; 4 and adjoin the CEtsei, 
and the Malienses. In the midst of the Hesperii, and the 
other Locri, is Parnassus, lying lengthwise towards the north- 
ern part, and extending from the neighbourhood of Delphi to 
the junction of the CEtasan, and the .ZEtolian mountains, and 
to the Dorians, who are situated between them. For as both 
divisions of Locris extend along the side of Phocis, so also the 
region of (Eta with JEtolia, and some of the places situated in 
the Doric Tetrapolis, extend along the sides of the two Locri, 
Parnassus and the Dorians. Immediately above these are 
situated the Thessalians, the northern JEtolians, the Acarna- 
nians, and some of the Epirotic and Macedonian nations, as I 
observed before, the above-mentioned tracts of country may 
be considered as a kind of parallel bands stretching from the 
west to the east. 

The whole of Parnassus is esteemed sacred, it contains 
caves, and other places, which are regarded with honour and 

, 1 Aspra-Spitia. 2 Kastri. 3 Daulia. 

4 It is a continuation of the ridge of CEta. 
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reverence. Of these the most celebrated and the most beau- 
tiful is Corycium, a cave of the nymphs, having the same 
name as that in Cilicia. Of the sides of Parnassus, the west- 
ern is occupied by the Locri Ozolas, and by some of the Dori- 
ans, and by the .^Etoli, situated near Corax, an -ZEtolian 
mountain. The eastern side is occupied by Phocians and by 
the greater part of the Dorians, who hold the Tetrapolis, situ- 
ated as it were round the side of Parnassus, but spreading out 
in the largest extent towards the east. The sides of the 
above-mentioned tracts and each of the bands are parallel, one 
side being northern, and the other southern. The western 
sides, however, are not parallel to the eastern, for the sea-coast 
from the Crisaean Gulf to Actium l is not parallel to the coast 
opposite Eubcea, and extending to Thessalonica. It is on 
these shores the above-mentioned nations terminate. For the 
figure of these countries is to be understood from the notion of 
lines drawn parallel to the base of a triangle, where the separ- 
ate parts lie parallel to one another, and have their sides in 
latitude parallel, but not their sides in longitude. This is a 
rough sketch of the country which remains to be examined. 
We shall examine each separate part in order, beginning with 
Phocis. 

2. The two most celebrated cities of this country are Del- 
phi and Elateia. Delphi is renowned for the temple of the 
Pythian Apollo, and the antiquity of its oracle ; since Aga- 
memnon is said by the poet to have consulted it ; for the min- 
strel is introduced singing of the 

"fierce contest of Ulysses, and Achilles, the son of Peleus, how once they 
contended together, and Agamemnon king of men was pleased, for so 
Phoebus Apollo had foretold by the oracle in the illustrious Pytho." M 

Delphi then was celebrated on this account. Elateia was 
famous as being the largest of the cities in that quarter, and 
for its very convenient position upon the straits ; for he, who 
is the master of this city, commands the entrances into Phocis 
and Boaotia. First, there ai-e the CEtsean mountains, next the 
mountains of the Locri, and the Phocians ; they are not every 
where passable for invading armies, coming from Thessaly, 
but having narrow passes distinct from each other, which the 
adjacent cities guard. Those, who take the cities, are masters 

1 La Punta. * Od.Tiii. 75. 

I 2 
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of the passes also. But since from its celebrity the temple at 
Delphi possesses a pre-eminence, this, together with the posi- 
tion of the places, (for they are the most westerly parts of 
Phocis,) suggest a natural commencement of our description, 
and we shall begin from thence. 

3. We have remarked, that Parnassus itself is situated on 
the western boundaries of Phocis. The western side of this 
mountain is occupied by the Locri Ozolas ; on the southern is 
Delphi, a rocky spot, resembling in shape a theatre ; on its 
summit is the oracle, and also the city, which comprehends a 
circle of 16 stadia. Above it lies Lycoreia; here the Del- 
phians were formerly settled above the temple. At present 
they live close to it around the Castalian fountain. In front 
of the city, on the southern part, is Cirphis, a precipitous hill, 
leaving in the intermediate space a wooded ravine, through 
which the river Pleistus flows. Below Cirphis near the sea 
is Cirrha, an ancient city, from which there is an ascent to. 
Delphi of about 80 stadia. It is situated opposite to Sicyon. 
Adjoining to Cirrha is the fertile Crisasan plain. Again, 
next in order follows another city Crisa, from which the 
Crisasan Gulf has its name ; then Anticyra, 1 of the same name 
as the city, on the Maliac Gulf, and near GEta. The best 
hellebore is said to grow in the Maliac Anticyra, 2 but here 
it is prepared in a better manner ; on this account many 
persons resort hither for the purpose of experiencing its 
purgative qualities, and of being cured of their maladies. In 
the Phocian territory there is found a medicinal plant, resem- 
bling Sesamum, (Sesamoides,) with which the (Etaean helle- 
bore is prepared. 

4. Anticyra still remains, but Cirrha and Crisa 3 are in 
ruins ; Cirrha was destroyed by the Crisseans ; and Crisa, 
afterwards, by Eurylochus the Thessalian, in the Crissean 
war ; for the Crissei enriched themselves by duties levied on 
merchandise brought from Sicily and Italy, and laid grievous 
imposts on those who resorted to the temple, contrary to the 
decrees" of the Amphictyons. The same was the case with the 
Amphissenses, who belong to the Locri Ozolas. This people 
made an irruption into the country, and took possession of 
Crisa, and restored it. The plain, which had been consecrated 

* Aspra Spitia. 2 At the mouth of the Spercheius. 

3 The ruins are near Chryso. 
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by the Amphictyons, was diligently cultivated, but strangers 
were more harshly treated than by the Crisasans before them. 
The Amphictyons punished them and restored the territory to 
the god. The temple at Delphi is now much neglected, although 
formerly it was held in the greatest veneration. Proofs of the 
respect which was paid to it are, the treasuries constructed at 
the expense of communities and princes, where was deposited 
the wealth dedicated to sacred uses, the works of the most 
eminent artists, the Pythian games, and a multitude of cele- 
brated oracles. 

5. The place where the oracle is delivered, is said to be a 
deep hollow cavern, the entrance to which is not very wide. 
From it rises up an exhalation which inspires a divine frenzy : 
over the mouth is placed a lofty tripod on which the Pythian 
priestess ascends to receive the exhalation, after which she 
gives the prophetic response in verse or prose. The prose is 
adapted to measure by poets who are in the service of the 
temple. Phemonoe is said to have been the first Pythian pro- 
phetess, and both the prophetess and the city obtained their 
appellation from the word Pythesthai, to inquire, (jrvBeaQaC). 
The first syllable was lengthened, as in the words dQdvaroc, 



1 [The establishment of cities, and the honour paid to com- 
mon temples^ are due to the same feelings and causes. Men were 
collected together into cities and nations, from a natural dis- 
position to society, and for the purpose of mutual assistance. 
Hence common temples were resorted to, festivals celebrated, 
and meetings held of the general body of the people. For 
friendship commences from and is promoted by attending the 
same feasts, uniting in the same worship, and dwelling under 
the same roof. The advantages derived from these meetings 
were naturally estimated from the number of persons who at- 
tended them, as also from the number of places from whence 
they came.] 

6. Although the highest honour was paid to this temple on 
account of the oracle, (for it was the most exempt of any from 
deception,) yet its reputation was owing in part to its situation 
in the centre of all Greece, both within and without the isth- 
mus. It was also supposed to be the centre of the habitable 

1 Apparently an' interpolation. Groskurd. 
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earth, and was called the Navel of the earth. A fable, -re- 
ferred to by Pindar, was invented, according to which two 
eagles, (or, as others say, two crows,) set free by Jupiter, one 
from the east, the other from the west, alighted together at 
Delphi. In the temple is seen a sort of navel wrapped in 
bands, and surmounted by figures representing the birds of 
the fable. 

7. As the situation of Delphi is convenient, persons easily 
assembled there, particularly those from the neighbourhood, of 
whom the Amphictyonic body is composed. It is the business 
of this body to deliberate on public affairs, and to it is more 
particularly intrusted the guardianship of the temple for the 
common good ; for large sums of money were deposited there, 
and votive offerings, which required great vigilance and 
religious care. The early history of this body is unknown; 
but among the names which are recorded, Acrisius appears to 
have been the first who regulated its constitution, to have 
determined what cities were to have votes in the council, and 
to have assigned the number of votes and mode of voting. TQ 
some cities he gave a single vote each, or a vote to two cities, 
or to several cities conjointly. He also defined the class of 
questions which might arise between the different cities, 
which were to be submitted to the decision of the Amphicty- 
onic tribunal ; and subsequently many other regulations were 
made, but this body, like that of the Achseans, was finally 
dissolved. 

At first twelve cities are said to have assembled, each of 
which sent a Pylagoras. The convention was held twice a 
year, in spring and autumn. But latterly a greater number 
of cities assembled. They called both the vernal and the 
autumnal convention Pylaean, because it was held at Pyla3, 
which has the name also of Thermopyla?. The Pylagoras 
sacrificed to Ceres. 

In the beginning, the persons in the neighbourhood only as- 
sembled, or consulted the oracle, but. afterwards people re- 
paired thither from a distance for this purpose, sent gifts, and 
constructed treasuries, as Crossus, and his father Alyattes, 
some of the Italians also, and the Siceli (Sicilians). 

8. But the wealth, being an object of cupidity, was guarded 
with difficulty, although dedicated to sacred uses. At pre- 
sent, however, whatever it might have been, the temple at 
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Delphi is exceedingly poor. ^Some of the offerings have 
been taken away for the sake of the money, but the greater 
part remain there. It is true that the temple was once very 
opulent, as Homer testifies ; 

" Nor all the wealth, which the marble threshold of Phoebus Apollo, the 
Archer, (Aphetor,) l contains in the rocky Pytho." 2 

The treasuries indicate its riches, and the plunder committed 
by the Phocians, which gave rise to the Phocic or Sacred 
war, as it was called. It is however supposed that a spolia- 
tion of the temple must have taken place at some more re- 
mote period, when the wealth mentioned by Homer disap- 
peared ; for no vestige of it whatever was preserved to later 
times, when Onomarchus and Phayllus pillaged the temple, as 
the property [then] removed was of a more recent date than 
that referred to by the poet. For there were once deposited 
in the treasuries, offerings from spoils, bearing inscriptions 
with the names of the donors, as of Gyges, of Crresus, of the 
Sybaritae, of the Spinetae on the Adriatic, and of others also. 
It would be unbecoming to suppose 3 that modern and ancient 
treasures were confounded together : other places pillaged by 
these people confirm this view. 

Some persons, however, understanding the word Aphetor 
to signify treasure, and the threshold of the aphetor the reposi- 
tory of the treasure under-ground, say, that this wealth was 
buried beneath the temple, and that Onomarchus and his 
companions attempted to dig it up by night ; violent shocks 
of an earthquake caused them to fly out of the templs, and 
desist from their excavation ; thus others were impressed 
with a dread of making similar attempts. 

9. Of the shrines, the winged shrine 4 is to be placed among 
fabulous stories. The second is said to have been the work- 
manship of Trophonius and Agamedes, but the present 
shrine 6 was built by the Amphictyons. A tomb of Neoptole- 
3aus is shown in the sacred enclosure. It was built according 



2 II. ix. 404. 3 A conjecture by Kramer. 

4 Pausanias, b. x. c. 5, speaks of a temple of Apollo at Delphi, which 
was supposed to have been constructed by bees, with their combs and 
wings. 

s Of which Spintharus the Corinthian was the architect. Pausanias, b, 
x, c. 5. 
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to the injunction of an oracle. Neoptolemus was killed by 
Machaereus, a Delphian, when, as the fable goes, he was seek- 
ing redress from the god for the murder of his father, but, 
probably, he was preparing to pillage the temple. Branchus, 
who presided over the temple at Didyma, is said to have been 
a descendant of Machaereus. 

10. There was anciently a contest held at Delphi, of players 
on the cithara, who executed a psean in honour of the god. It 
was instituted by Delphians. But after the Crissean war the 
Amphictyons, in the time of Eurylochus, established contests 
for horses, and gymnastic sports, in which the victor was 
crowned. These were called Pythian games. The players 1 
on the cithara were accompanied by players on the flute, and 
by citharists, 2 who performed without singing. They per- 
formed a strain (Melos), 3 called the Pythian mood (Nomos). 4 
It consisted of five parts ; the anacrusis, the ampeira, catace- 
leusmus, iambics and dactyls, and pipes. 5 Timosthenes, the com- 
mander of the fleet of the Second Ptolemy, and who was the 
author of a work in ten books on Harbours, composed a melos. 
His object was to celebrate in this melos the contest of Apollo 
with the serpent Python. The anacrusis was intended to ex- 
press the prelude ; the ampeira, the first onset of the contest ; 
the cataceleusmus, the contest itself; the iambics and dactyls 
denoted the triumphal strain on obtaining the victory, together 
with musical measures, of which the dactyl is peculiarly ap- 
propriated to praise, and the use of the iambic to insult and 
reproach; the syringes or pipes described the death, the 
players imitating the hissings of the expiring monster. 6 

11. Ephorus, whom we generally follow, on account of his 
exactness in these matters, (as Polybius, a writer of repute, 
testifies,) seems to proceed contrary to his proposed plan, and 
to the promise which he made at the beginning of his work. 
For after having censured those writers who are fond of in- 
termixing fable with history, and after having spoken in 
praise of truth, he introduces, with reference to this oracle, a 
grave declaration, that he considers truth preferable at all 

1 Ki9a(Hf>Sal, played on the cithara, accompanying it with words. 

2 Ki9apiffrai, played on the cithara alone. 

3 /!i\0. * vo^iog. 5 ffupiy?. 

8 Groskurd and Meineke propose emendations of the text of this 
passage. The translation is rather a paraphrase. 
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times, but especially in treating subjects of this kind. For it 
is absurd, he says, if, in other things, we constantly follow this 
practice, but that when we come to speak of the oracle, which 
of all others is the most exempt from deception, we should 
introduce tales so incredible and false. Yet immediately 
afterwards he says, that it is the received opinion that 
Apollo, by the aid of Themis, established this oracle with 
a view to benefit the human race. He then explains these 
benefits, by saying, that men were invited to pursue a more 
civilized mode of life, and were taught maxims of wisdom by 
oracles ; by injunctions to perform or to abstain, or by posi- 
tive refusal to attend to the prayers of petitioners. Some, 
he says, suppose, that the god himself in a bodily form di 
rects these things ; others, that he communicates an intima- 
tion of his will to men [by words]. 

12. And lower down, when speaking of the Delphians and 
their origin, he says, that certain persons, called Parnassii, 
an indigenous tribe, anciently inhabited Parnassus, about 
which time Apollo, traversing the country, reclaimed mec 
from their savage state, by inducing them to adopt a more 
civilized mode of life and subsistence ; that, setting out from 
Athens on his way to Delphi, he took the same road along 
which the Athenians at present conduct the procession of the 
Pythias ; that when he arrived at the Panopeis, he put to 
death Tityus, who was master of the district, a violent and 
lawless man ; that the Parnassii having joined him informed 
him of Python, another desperate man, surnamed the Dragon. 
Whilst he was despatching this man with his arrows, they 
shouted, Hie Paian ; l whence has been transmitted the custom 
of singing the Paean before the onset of a battle ; that after the 
death of the Python the Delphians burnt even his tent, as they 
still continue to burn a tent in memorial of these events. Now 
what can be more fabulous than Apollo discharging his arrows, 
chastising Tityi and Pythons, his journey from Athens to 
Delphi, and his travels over the whole country ? If he did 
not consider these as fables, why did he call the fabulous 
Themis a woman, and the fabulous dragon a man, unless he 
intended to confound the provinces of history and fable. 
His account of the JEtolians is similar to this. After having 

1 Probably, says Palmer, the expression is derived from 'U irate, Q 
strike, or 'if irdi, O youth. 
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asserted that their country was never ravaged at any period, 
he says, that at one time it was inhabited by JEtolians, who 
had expelled the Barbarians ; that at another time, JEtdlus, 
together with the Epeii from Elis, inhabited it ; [that ^Etolus 
was overthrown by the Epeii,] and these again by Alcmason 
and Diomedes. 

I now return to the Phocians. 

13. Immediately on the sea-coast, next after Anticyra, 1 and 
behind 2 it, is the small city Marathus ; then a promontory, 
Pharygium, which has a shelter for vessels ; then the harbour 
at the farthest end, called Mychus, 3 from the accident of its 
situation between Helicon 4 and Ascra. 

Nor is Abas, 5 the seat of an oracle, far from these places, 
nor Ambry sus, 6 nor Medeon, of the same name as a city in 
Boeotia. 

In the inland parts, next after Delphi, towards the east is 
Daulis, 7 a small town, where, it is said, Tereus, the Thracian, 
was prince ; and there they say is the scene of the fable of 
Philomela and Procne ; Thucydides lays it there ; but other 
writers refer it to Megara. The name of the place is derived 
from the thickets there, for they call thickets Dauli. Homer 
calls it Daulis, but subsequent writers Daulia, and the words 

" they who occupied Cyparissus,'' 8 

are understood in a double sense ; some persons supposing it 
to have its name from the tree of the country, but others from 
a village situated below the Lycoreian territory. 

14. Panopeus, the present Phanoteus, the country of Epeius, 
is on the confines of the district of Lebadeia. Here the fable 
places the abode of Tityus. But Homer says, that the Phaea- 
oians conducted Rhadamanthus to Euboaa, 

" in. order to see Tityus, son of the earth ; " ' 

1 Aspra-Spitia. 

9 -oiriffOev, " behind it," but Marathus is on the opposite side of the 
bay. The ruins are indicated in modern maps. 

3 The bay of Metochi d'Hagia. * Zagora. 

5 This place is represented in the Austrian map by ruins near Exarcho. 
But how does Strabo place "not far from" the Crissean Gulf, Abse, 
which was certainly near Hyampolis, on the borders of the Locri Epicne- 
midii ? It is on the authority of this passage only that geographers hava 
placed a second Abse behind Ambrysus, at the foot of Parnassus. 

"Distomo? t Daulia. 8 II. ii. 519. 8 Od.vii. 324. 
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they show also in the island a cave called Elarium, from Elara 
the mother of Tityus, and an Heroum of Tityus, and some 
kind of honours are spoken of, which are paid to him. 

Near Lebadeia is Trachin, having the same name as that 
in CEtsea ; it is a small Phocian town. The inhabitants are 
called Trachinii. 

15. Anemoreia 1 has its name from a physical accident, to 
which it is liable. It is exposed to violent gusts of wind from 
a place called Catopterius, 2 a precipitous mountain, extending 
from Parnassus. It was a boundary between Delphi and the 
Phocians, when the Lacedaemonians made the Delphians 
separate themselves from the common body of the Phocians, 3 
and permitted them to form an independent state. 

Some call the place Anemoleia ; it was afterwards called by 
others Hyampolis, 4 (and also Hya,) whither we said the Hy- 
antes were banished from Boeotia. It is situated quite in the 
interior, near Parapotamii, and is a different place from Hy- 
ampea on Parnassus. 

Elateia 5 is the largest of the Phocian cities, but Homer was 
not acquainted with it, for it is later than his times. It is 
conveniently situated to repel incursions on the side of Thes- 
saly. Demosthenes 6 points out the advantage of its posi- 
tion, in speaking of the confusion which suddenly arose, when 
a messenger arrived to inform the Prytaneis of the capture of 
Elateia. 

16. Parapotamii is a settlement on the Cephissus, in the 
neighbourhood of Phanoteus, Chaeroneia, and Elateia. This 
place, according to Theopompus, is distant from Chasroneia" 
about 40 stadia, and is the boundary between the Ambryseis, 
Panopeis, and Daulieis. It is situated at the entrance from 
Bo3otia to the Phocians, upon an eminence of moderate 
height, between Parnassus and the mountain [Hadylium, 
where there is an open space] of 5 stadia in extent, through 
which runs the Cephissus, affording on each side a narrow 
pass. This river has its source at Lilaea, a Phocian city, as 
Homer testifies ; 

1 avffjios, the wind. 8 The Look-out. 3 457, B. c. 

* This place was destroyed in the Persian war j no remains existed in 
the time of Pausanias. 

5 The ruins are situated on the east of Turkochorio, made a free state 
by the Eomans. Pausanias, b. x. ch. 34, 

6 Demos, pro Corona. B. c. 338. 
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" they who occupied Lileea, near the source of the Cephissus ; " l 
and empties itself into the lake Copais. But Hadylium ex- 
tends 60 stadia, as far as Hyphanteium, on which Orchomenus 
is situated. Hesiod also enlarges on the river and its stream, 
how it takes through the whole of Phocis an oblique and 
serpentine course ; 

" which, like a serpent, winds along Panopeus and the strong Glechou, and 
through Orchomenus." 2 

The narrow pass near Parapotamii, or Parapotamia, (for 
the name is written both ways,) was disputed in [the Phocian 
war,] for this is the only entrance [into Phocis]. 3 

There is a Cephissus in Phocis, another at Athens, and 
another at Salamis. There is a fourth and a fifth at Sicyon 
and at Scyrus ; [a sixth at Argos, having its source in the 
Lyrceium]. 4 At Apollonia, 5 also, near Epidamnus, 6 there is 
near the Gymnasium a spring, which is called Cephissus. 

.17. Daphnus 7 is at present in ruins. It was at one time a 
city of Phocis, and lay close to the Euboean Sea ; it divided 
the Locri Epicnemidii into two bodies, namely, the Locri on 
the side of Boeotia, 8 and the Locri on the side of Phocis, which 
then extended from sea to sea. A proof of this is the Sche- 
dieum, [in Daphnus,] called the tomb of Schedius. 9 [It has 
been already said] that Daphnus [divides] Locris into two 
parts, [in such a manner as to prevent] the Epicnemidii and 
Opuntii from touching upon each other in any part. In after- 
times Daphnus was included within the boundaries of the 
[Opuntii]. : 

On the subject of Phocis, this may suffice. 

1 II. ii. 523. 2 The quotation is from a lost poem. 

3 Conjectures of Groskurd, and approved by Kramer. 

4 Meineke supposes these words to be an interpolation, because no 
mention is made by other writers, nor by Strabo himself, in his enumer- 
ation of the rivers in Argolis, of the existence of a river called Cephissus 
at Argos. 

5 Polina. B Dyrrachium, now Durazzo. 

7 The site appears to have been to the south-east of the modern town 
Neochorio. 

8 From hence to the close of the paragraph the text is very corrupt ; 
the restorations are due to the conjectures of Du Theil, Groskurd, and 
Kramer. 

9 Schedius, according to Homer, II. ii. 517, and II. xvii. 306, was one 
of the chiefs of the Phocians. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

1. Looms, which, we are now to describe, follows next in 
order. 

It is divided into two parts, one of which is occupied by the 
Locri opposite Eubcea, and, as we have already said, form- 
arly consisted of two bodies, situated one on each side of 
Daphnus. The Locri Opuntii had their surname from Opus, 1 
the capital ; the Epicnemidii from a mountain called Cnemis. 2 
The rest are the Locri Hesperii, who are called also Locri 
Ozolas. These are separated from the Locri Opuntii and 
Epicnemidii by Parnassus, which lies between them, and by 
the Tetrapolis of the Dorians. We shall first speak of the 
Opuntii. 

2. Immediately after Halse, where the Breotian coast oppo- 
site Euboea terminates, is the Opuntian bay. Opus is the 
capital, as the inscription intimates, which is engraved on the 
first of the five pillars at Thermopylae near the Polyandrium : 3 

" Opoeis, the capital of the Locri, hides in its bosom those who died in 
defence of Greece against the Medes." 

It is distant from the sea about 15 stadia, and 60 from the 
naval arsenal. The arsenal is Cynus, 4 a promontory, which 
forms the boundary of the Opuntian bay. The latter is 40 
stadia in extent. Between Opus and Cynus is a fertile plain, 
opposite to JEdepsus in Euboaa, where are the warm baths 5 
of Hercules, and is separated by a strait of 160 stadia. 
Deucalion is said to have lived at Cynus. There also is 
shown the tomb of Pyrrha; but that of Deucalion is at 
Athens. Cynus is distant from Mount Cnemis about 50 
stadia. The island Atalanta 6 is opposite to Opus, having the 

1 The ruins of Opus are indicated as existing between Talanti and 
the sea. 

2 A portion of the ridge of (Eta, on the north-west of Talanti, now 
Chlomos. 

3 A monument, or cenotaph, common to many persons. 

4 The site is marked by a tower called Paleopyrgo, near the modern 
Lebanitis. 

5 Mentioned by Athenaeus, b. iii. Hot springs were generally sacred 
to Hercules. 

6 Diodorus Siculus asserts that ., separated from the continent by 
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same name as the island in front of Attica. It is said, that 
some Opuntii are to be found in the Eleian territory, whom 
it is not worth while to notice, except that they pretend to 
trace some affinity subsisting between themselves and the 
Locri Opuntii. Homer l says that Patroclus was from Opus, 
and that having committed murder undesignedly, he fled to 
Peleus, but that the father Mencetius remained in his native 
country ; for it is to Opus that Achilles promised Menoetius 
that he would bring back Patroclus on his return from the 
Trojan expedition. 2 Not that Mencetius was king of the 
Opuntii, but Ajax the Locrian, who, according to report, was 
born at Narycus. The name of the person killed by Patro- 
clus was JEanes ; a grove, called after him JEaneium, and a 
fountain, JEanis, are shown. 

3. Next after Cynus is Alope 3 and Daphnus, which last, 
we have said, is in ruins. At Alope is a harbour, distant 
from Cynus about 90 stadia, and 120 from Elateia, in the 
interior of the country. But these belong to the Maliac, 
which is continuous with the Opuntian Gulf. 

4. Next to Daphnus, at the distance of about 20 stadia by 
sea, is Cnemides, a strong place, opposite to which in Euboea 
is CeuEeum, a promontory, looking towards the west and the 
Maliac Gulf, and separated by a strait of nearly 20 stadia. 

At Cnemides we are in the territory of the Locri Epicne- 
midii. Here are the Lichades, as they are called, three islands, 
having their name from Lichas ; they lie in front of Cnemides. 
Other islands also are met with in sailing along this coast, 
which we purposely pass over. 

At the distance of 20 stadia from Cnemides is a harbour, 
above which at the same distance, in the interior, is situated 
Thronium. 4 Then the Boagrius, which flows beside Thro- 
nium, empties itself into the sea. It has another name also, 
that of Manes. It is a winter torrent 5 whence its bed may 
be crossed at times dry-shod, and at another it is two plethra 
in width. 

Then after these is Scarpheia, at a distance of 10 stadia 

an earthquake ; but statements of this kind were commonly and hastily 
made, where the natural appearances were favourable to them. 
1 II. xxiii. 85. 2 II. xviii. 326. 

3 The ruins have been discovered by Cell on an insulated hill, near the 
Bea-shore. 

4 Paleocastro, in Marmara, near Romani. 
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from the sea, and of 30 from Thronium, but at a little [less 
from its harbour.] 1 Next are Nicaea and Thermopylae 

5. It is not worth while to speak of any of the other cities. 
Of those mentioned by Homer, Calliarus is no longer inha- 
bited, it is now a well-cultivated plain. Bessa, a sort of plain, 
does not now exist. It has its name from an accidental 
quality, for it abounds with woods, \wpav 'i^ovai S/ectp^ttte, &c. 
It ought to be written with a double s, for it has its name from 
Bessa, a wooded valley, like Nape, 2 in the plain of Methymna, 3 
which Hellanicus, through ignorance of the local circum- 
stances, improperly calls Lape ; but the demus in Attica, from 
which the burghers are called Besagenses, is written with a 
single s. 

6. Tarphe is situated upon a height, at the distance of 20 
stadia from [Thronium]. It has a territory, productive and 
well wooded ; for this place also has its name from its being 
thickly wooded. It is now called Pharygas. A temple of Juno 
Pharygaaa is there, called so from the Argive Juno at Pharygse; 
and the inhabitants assert that they are of Argive origin. 

7. Homer does not mention, at least not in express words, 
the Locri Hesperii, but only seems to distinguish them from 
the people of whom we have spoken ; 

" Locri, who dwell beyond the sacred Eubeea j " 4 

as if there were other Locri. They occupied the cities Am- 
phissa 5 and Naupactus. 6 The latter still subsists near Antir- 
rhium. 7 It has its name from the ships that were built there, 
either because the Heraclidaa constructed their fleet at this 
place, or because the Locri, as Ephorus states, had built ves- 
sels there long before that time. At present it belongs to the 
.xEtolians, by a decree of Philip. 

8. There also is Chalcis, mentioned by the poet 8 in the 
^Etolian Catalogue. It is below Calydon. There also is the 
hill Taphiassus, on which is the monument of Nessus, and of 
the other Centaws. From the putrefaction of the bodies of. 
these people there flows, it is said, from beneath the foot of 
that hill a stream of water, which exhales a foetid odour, and 

1 A conjecture by Groskurd. 

* (3rj<?ffai and vdirt], wooded hollows. 3 In the island of Lesboe. 

4 II. ii. 535. 5 Salona, or Lampeni. LepantJ. 

7 Castel" de Roumeli. 8 II. ii. 640. 
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contains clots of blood. Hence also the nation had the name 
of Ozolae. 1 

Opposite Antirrhium is Molycreia, 2 a small JEtolian city, 
Amphissa is situated at the extremity of the Crissean plain. 
It was razed, as we have said before, by the Amphictyons. 
GEanthia and Eupalium belong to the Locri. The whole voy- 
age along the coast of the Locri is a little more than 200 stadia. 

9. There is an Alope 3 both here among the Locri Ozolse, as 
also among the Epicnemidii, and in the Phthiotis. These are 
a colony of the Epicnemidii, and the Epizephyrii a colony of 
the Ozolae. 

10. ^Etolians are continuous with the Locri Hesperii, and 
the JEnianes, who occupy OEta with the Epicnemidii, and be- 
tween them Dorians. These last are the people who inha- 
bited the Tetrapolis, which is called the capital of all the 
Dorians. They possessed the cities Erineus, Bceum, Pindus, 
Cytinium. Pindus is situated above Erineus. A river of the 
same name flows beside it, and empties itself into the Cephis- 
sus, not far from Lilasa. Some writers call Pindus, Acyphas. 

JEgimius, king of these Dorians, when an exile from his 
kingdom, was restored, as they relate, by Hercules. He re- 
quited this favour after the death of Hercules at CEta by 
adopting Hyllus, the eldest of the sons of Hercules, and both he 
and his descendants succeeded him in the kingdom. It was 
from this place that the Heracleidse set out on their return to 
Peloponnesus. 

11. These cities were for some time of importance, although 
they were small, and their territory not fruitful. They were 
afterwards neglected. After what they suffered in the Pho- 
cian war and under the dominion of the Macedonians, jEto- 
lians, and Athamanes, it is surprising that even a vestige of 
them should have remained to the time of the Romans. 

It was the same with the ^Enianes, who were exterminated 
by ^Etolians and Athamanes. The JEtolians were a very 
powerful people, and carried on war together with the Acar- 
nanians. The Athamanes were the last of the Epeirotse, who 
attained distinction when the rest were declining, and acquired 
power by the assistance of their king Amynander. Tb 
^Enianes, however, kept possession of OEta. 

1 From 6%tiv, to smell. 2 Maurolimne. 

3 The site is unknown. 
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12. This mountain extends from Thermopylae and the east, to 
the Ambracian Gulf and the west ; it may be said to cut at right 
angles the mountainous tract, extending from Parnassus as far 
as Pindus, and to the Barbarians who five beyond. The por- 
tion of this mountain verging towards Thermopylae 1 is called 
CEta ; it is 200 stadia in length, rocky and elevated, but the 
highest part is at Thermopylae, for there it forms a peak, and 
terminates with acute and abrupt rocks, continued to the sea. 
It leaves a narrow passage for those who are going froi% 
Thessaly to Locris. . . 

13. This passage is called Pylae, or gates, straits, and Ther- 
mopylae, because near the straits are hot springs, which are 
held in honour as sacred to Hercules. The mountain above 
is called Callidromus ; but some writers call by the name of 
Callidromus the remaining part of the range extending 
through JEtolia and Acarnania to the Ambracian Gulf. 

At Thermopylae within the straits are strongholds, as 
Nicaaa, on the sea of the Locri, Teichius and Heracleia above 
it, formerly called Trachin, founded by the Lacedaemonians. 
Heracleia is distant from the ancient Trachin about 6 stadia. 
Next follows Rhoduntia, strong by its position. 

14. These places are rendered difficult of access by a rocky 
country, and by bodies of water, forming ravines through 
which they pass. For besides the Spercheius, 2 which flows 
past Anticyra, there is the Dyras, which, it is said, endea- 
voured to extinguish the funeral pile of Hercules, and another 
river, the Melas, distant about 5 stadia from Trachin. He- 
rodotus says, 3 that to the south of Trachin there is a deep 
fissure, through which the Asopus, (which has the same name 
as other rivers that we have mentioned,) empties itself into 
the sea without the Pylas, having received the river Phoenix 
which flows from the south, and unites with it. The latter 
river bears the name of the hero, whose tomb is shown near it. 
From the Asopus (Phoenix ?) to Thermopylae are 15 stadia. 

15. These places were of the greatest celebrity when they 
formed the keys of the straits. There were frequent contests 
for the ascendency between the inhabitants without and those 
within the straits. Philip used to call Chalcis and Corinth 
the fetters of Greece with reference to the opportunity which 
they afforded for invasions from Macedonia ; and persons in 

1 Near Dervend-Elaplia. 2 The Hellada. 3 B. vii, c. 198, and c. 200. 
VOL. v. K 
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later times called both these places and Demetrias " the 
fetters," for Demetrias commanding Pelion and Ossa, com- 
manded also the passes at Tempe. Afterwards, however, 
when the whole country was subject to one power, the passes 
were freely open to all. 1 

16. It was at these straits that Leonidas and his com- 
panions, together with a small body of persons from the 
neighbourhood, resisted the numerous forces of the Persians, 
until the Barbarians, making a circuit of the mountains along 
narrow paths, surrounded and cut them to pieces. Their place 
of burial, the Polyandrium, is still to be seen there, and the 
celebrated inscription sculptured on the Lacedsemonian pillar j 
" Stranger, go tell Laceda3mon that we lie here in obedience 
to her laws." 

17. There is also a large harbour here and a temple of 
Ceres, in which the Amphictyons at the time of every Pylaean 
assembly offered sacrifice. From the harbour to the Hera- 
cleian Trachin are 40 stadia by land, but by sea to Cenaeum 2 
it is 70 stadia. The Spercheius empties itself immediately 
without the Pylas. To Pylse from the Euripus are 530 stadia. 
And here Locris terminates. The parts without the Pylse to- 
wards the east, and the Maliac Gulf, belong to the Thessali- 
ans ; those towards the west, to the JEtolians and Acarna- 
nians. The Athamanes are extinct. 

18. The Thessalians form the largest and most ancient 
community. One part of them has been mentioned by Homer, 
and the rest by many other writers. Homer constantly men- 
tions the -ZEtolians under one name ; he places cities, and not 
nations dependent upon them, if we except the Curetes, whom 
we must place in the division of JEtolians. 

We must begin our account with the Thessalians, omitting 
very ancient and fabulous stories, and what is not generally 
admitted, (as we have done in other instances,) but propose 
to mention what appears suited to our purpose. 

1 Translated according to Kramer's proposed emendation. Demetrias, 
according to Leake, occupies the southern or maritime face of a height 
called Goritza, which projects from the coast of Magnesia between 2 and 
3 miles to the southward of the middle of Volo. Pausanias, b. vii. c. 7, 
says that Philip called Chalcis, Corinth, and Magnesia in Thessaly, the 
" Keys of Greece." Livy, b. xxxii. c. 37. 

z C, Lithada. 
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CHAPTER V. 

1. THE sea-coast, extending from Thermopylae to the 
mouths of the Peneius, 1 and the extremities of Pelion, looking 
towards the east, and the northern extremities of Euboea, is 
that of Thessaly. The parts opposite Euboea and Thermo- 
pylae are occupied by Malienses, and by Achaean Phthiotae; 
those towards Pelion by the Magnetes. This may be called 
the eastern and maritime side of Thessaly. From either side 
from Pelion, and the Peneius, towards the inland parts are 
Macedonians, who extend as far as Paeonia, (Pindus ?) and the 
Epeirotic nations. From Thermopylae, the QEtaean and JEto- 
lian mountains, which approach close to the Dorians, and 
Parnassus, are parallel to the Macedonians. The side towards 
the Macedonians may be called the northern side ; the other, 
the southern. There remains the western side, enclosed by 
JEtolians and Acarnanians, by Amphilochians and Athamanes, 
who are Epirota& ; by the territory of the Molotti, formerly 
said to be that of the JEthices, and, in short, by the country 
about Pindus. Thessaly, 2 in the interior, is a plain country 
for the most part, and has no mountains, except Pelion and 
Ossa. These mountains rise to a considerable height, but do 
not encompass a large tract of country, but terminate in the 
plains. 

2. These are the middle parts of Thessaly, a district of very 
fertile country, except that part of it which is overflowed by 
rivers. The Peneius flows through the middle of the country, 
and receiving many rivers, frequently overflows. Formerly, 
according to report, the plain was a lake ; it is enclosed on all 
sides inland by mountains, and the sea-coast is more elevated 
than the plains. When a chasm was formed, at the place now 
called Tempe, by shocks of an earthquake, and Ossa was riven 
from Olympus, the Peneius flowed out through it to the sea, 
and drained this tract of country. Still there remained the 
large lake Nessonis, and the lake Boebeis ; which is of less 
extent than the Nessonis, and nearer to the sea-coast. 

1 The Salambria. 

2 This paragraph is translated as proposed by Meineke, "who has fol- 
.owed the suggestions of Du Theil, Groskurd, and Kramer) in. correcting 
the text. 
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3. Such then is Thessaly, which is divided into four parts, 
Phthiotis, Hestiseotis, Thessaliotis, and. Pelasgiotis. 

Phthiotis comprises the southern parts, extending along 
(Eta from the Maliac and (or) Pyla'ic Gulf 1 as far as Dolopia 
and Pindus, increasing in breadth to Pharsalia and the Thes- 
salian plains. 

Hestiseotis comprises the western parts and those between 
Pindus and Upper Macedonia ; the rest is occupied by the 
inhabitants of the plains below Hestiseotis, who are called 
Pelasgiotse, and approach close to the Lower Macedonians ; by 
the [Thessalians] also, who possess the country next in 
order, as far as the coast of Magnesia. 

The names of many cities might here be enumerated, 
which are celebrated on other accounts, but particularly as 
being mentioned by Homer ; few of them, however, but most 
of all Larisa, preserve their ancient importance. 

4. The poet having divided the whole of the country, which 
we call Thessaly, into ten 2 parts and dynasties, and having 
taken in addition some portion of the OEtaean and Locrian ter- 
ritory, and of that also which is now assigned to the Macedon- 
ians, shows (what commonly happened to every country) the 
changes which, entirely or in part, they undergo according to 
the power possessed by their respective governors. 

5. The poet first enumerates the Thessalians subject to 
Achilles, who occupied the southern side, and adjoined GEta, 
and the Locri Epicnemidii ; 

*' All who dwelt in Pelasgic Argos ; they who occupied Alus, Alope, and 
Trachin ; they who possessed Phthia, and Hellas, abounding with beauti- 
ful women, were called Myrmidones, Hellenes, and Acheei." 3 

He joins together with these the people under the command of 
Phoenix, and makes them compose one common expedition. 
The poet nowhere mentions the Dolopian forces in the battles 
near Ilium, neither does he introduce their leader Phoenix, as 
undertaking, like Nestor, dangerous enterprises. But Phoenix 
is mentioned by others, as by Pindar, 

1 G. of Zeitun. 

2 The ten states or dynasties mentioned by Homer were those of, ] . 
Achilles. 2. Protesilaus. 3. Eumelus. 4. Phttoctetes. 5. Podalirius 
and Machaon. 6. Eurypylus. 7. Polypcetes. 8. Guneus. 9. Pro- 
thoiis. These are named in the Catalogue in the 2nd Book of the Iliad ; 
the 10th, Dolopia, of which Phoenix was chief, in II. xvi. 196. 

3 II. ii. 681. 
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" Who led a brave band of Dolopian slingers, 

Who were to aid the javelins of the Danai, tamers of horses." 

The words of the poet are to be understood according to the 
figure of the grammarians, by which something is suppressed, 
for it would be ridiculous for the king to engage in the expe- 
dition, 

(" I live at the extremity of Phthia, chief of the Dolopians," *) 
and his subjects not to accompany him. For [thus] he would 
not appear to be a comrade of Achilles in the expedition, but 
only as the commander of a small body of men, and a speaker, 
and if so, a counsellor. The verses seem to imply this mean- 
ing, for they are to this effect, 

"To be an eloquent speaker, and to achieve great deeds." 2 

From this it appears that Homer considered the forces 
under Achilles and Phoenix as constituting one body ; but the 
places mentioned as being under the authority of Achilles, are 
subjects of controversy. 

Some have understood Pelasgic Argos to be a "Thessalian 
city, formerly situated near Larisa, but now no longer in ex- 
istence. Others do not understand a city to be meant by this 
name, but the Thessalian plain, and to have been so called by 
Abas, who established a colony there from Argos. 

6. With respect to Phthia, some suppose it to be the same 
as Hellas and Achaia, and that these countries form the south- 
ern portion in the division of Thessaly into two parts. But 
others distinguish Phthia and Hellas. The poet seems to dis- 
tinguish them in these verses ; 

"they who occupied Phthia and Hellas,"* 
as if they were two countries. And, again, 

" Then far away through wide Greece I fled and came to Phthia," 4 
and, 

" There are many Achaean women in Hellas and Phthia." 5 

The poet then makes these places to be two, but whether 
cities or countries he does not expressly say. Some of the 
later writers, who affirm that it is a country, suppose it to 
have extended from Palaepharsalus to Thebse Phthiotides. 
In this country also is Thetidium, near both the ancient and 
the modern Pharsalus j and it is conjectured from Theti- 

1 II. ix. 480. 2 II. is. 443. 3 II. ii. 683. 

II. ix. 498, II. ix. 395. 
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dium that the country, in which it is situated, was a part of 
that under the command of Achilles. Others, who regard it 
as a city, allege that the Pharsalii show at the distance of 60 
stadia from their own city, a city in ruins, which they believe 
to be Hellas, and two springs near it, Messei's and Hypereia. 
But the Melitaeenses say, that at the distance of about 10 
stadia from their city, was situated Hellas on the other side 
of the Enipeus, 1 when their own city had the name of Pyrrha, 
and that the Hellenes migrated from Hellas, which was built 
in a low situation, to theirs. They adduce in proof of this 
the tomb of Hellen, son of Deucalion and Pyrrha, which is in 
their market-place. For according to historians, Deucalion 
was king of Phthiotis and of all Thessaly. The Enipeus flows 
from Othrys 2 beside Pharsalus, 3 and empties itself into the 
Apidanus, 4 and the latter into the Peneius. 

Thus much, then, respecting the Hellenes. 

7. The people under the command of Achilles, Protesilaus, 
and Philoctetes, are called Phthii. The poet furnishes evi- 
dence of this. Having recited in the Catalogue of those 
under the command of Achilles, 

"the people of Phthia," 5 

he represents them at the battle at the ships, as remaining in 
the ships with Achilles, and inactive ; but those under the 
command of Philoctetes, as fighting with Medon [as their 
leader], and those under the command of Protesilaus, with 
Podarces [as their chief]. Of these the poet speaks in 
general terms ; 

" there were Bceoti and laones wearing long robes, Locri, Phthii, and 
illustrious Epeii." 6 

But here he particularizes them ; 

" at the head of the Phthii fought Medon and Podarces, firm in battle. 
These armed with breastplates fought together with Bo3oti, at the head of 
the magnanimous Phthii, keeping away the enemy from the ships." 7 

Perhaps the people with Eurypylus were called Phthii, as 
they bordered upon the country of the latter. At present, 
however, historians assign to Magnesia the country about 
Ormenium, which was subject to Eurypylus, and the whoJeof 
that subject to Philoctetes ; but they regard the country un- 

1 The Vlacho. 2 Part of the range of Mount Gura. 

3 Satalda. The plain of Pharsalia is to the north. 4 The Gura. 

s II. ii. 683. 6 II. xiii. 685. ' II. xiii. 693, 699. 
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der the command of Protesilaus as belonging to Phthia, from 
Dolopia and Pindus to the sea of Magnesia ; but as far as the 
city Antron, (now written in the plural number,) which was 
subject to Protesilaus, beginning from Trachinia and CEta, is 
the width of the territory belonging to Peleus and Achilles. 
But this is nearly the whole length of the Maliac Gulf. 

8. They entertain doubts respecting Halus and Alope, 
whether Homer means the places which are now comprised 
in the Phthiotic government, or those among the Locri, since 
the dominion of Achilles extended hither as well as to Tra- 
chin and the CEtsean territory. For Halus and Halius, as 
well as Alope, are on the coast of the Locri. But some sub- 
stitute Halius for Alope, and write the verse in this manner ; 

" they who inhabited Halus, and Halius, and Trachin." l 

But the Phthiotic Halus lies under the extremity of the moun- 
tain Othrys, which lies to the north of Phthiotis, and borders 
upon the mountain Typhrestus and the Dolopians, and 
thence stretches along to the country near the Maliac Gulf. 
Halus, 2 either masculine or feminine, for it is used in both 
genders, is distant from Itonus 3 about 60 stadia. Athamas 
founded Halus ; it was destroyed, but subsequently [restored by 
the Pharsalii]. It is situated above the Grecian plain, and the 
river Amphrysus 4 flows by its walls. Below the Crocian plain 
lies Thebae Phthiotides ; Halus likewise, which is in Achaia, 
is called Phthiotis ; this, as well as the foot of Mount Othrys, 
approaches close to the Malienses. As Phylace too, which was 
under the command of Protesilaus, so Halus also belongs to 
Phthiotis, which adjoins to the Malienses. Halus is distant from 
Thebes about 100 stadia, and lies in the middle between Phar- 
salus and Thebse Phthiotides. Philip, however, took it from 
the latter, and assigned it to the Pharsalii. Thus it happens, 
as we have said before, that boundaries and the distribution of 
nations and places are in a state of continual change. Thus 
Sophocles also called Phthiotis, Trachinia, Artemidorus places 
Halus on the coast beyond the Maliac Gulf, but as belonging 
to Phthiotis. For proceeding thence in the direction of the 
Peneius, he places Pteleum after Antron, then Halus at the 
distance of 110 stadia from Pteleum. 

1 11. ii. 682. 2 6"AXoff, or r/"AXoc. 3 Armyrus. 

* Hence Virgil, Geor. 3, calls Apollo, Pastor ab Amphryso. 
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I have already spoken of Trachin, and described the nature 
of the place. The poet mentions it by name. 

9. As Homer frequently mentions the Spercheius as a river 
of the country, having its source in the Typhrestus, a Dryo- 
pian mountain, formerly called [Tymphrestus], and empty- 
ing itself near Thermopylae, between Trachin and Lamia, 1 he 
might imply that whatever parts of the Maliac Gulf were 
either within or without the Pylas, were subject to Achilles. 

The Spercheius is distant about 30 stadia from Lamia, 
which lies above a plain, extending to the Maliac Gulf. That 
the Spercheius is a river of the country [subject to Achil- 
les], appears from the words of Achilles, who says, that he 
had devoted his hair to the Spercheius ; and from the cir- 
cumstance, that Menesthius, one of his commanders, was said 
to be the son of Spercheius and the sister of Achilles. 

It is probable that all the people under the command of 
Achilles and Patroclus, and who had accompanied Peleus in 
his banishment from JEgina, had the name of Myrmidons, 
but all the Phthiotae were called Achseans. 

10. They reckon in the Phthiotic district, which was sub- 
ject to Achilles, beginning from the Malienses, a considerable 
number of towns, and among them Thebae Phthiotides, Echi- 
nus, Lamia, near which the war was carried on between the 
Macedonians and Antipater, against the Athenians. In this 
war Leosthenes, the Athenian general, was killed, [and Leon- 
natuSj] one of the companions of Alexander the king. Be- 
sides the above-mentioned towns, we must add [Narthacjium, 
Erineus, Coroneia, of the same name as the town in Bceotia, 
Melitsea, Thaumaci, Proerna, Pharsalus, Eretria, of the same 
name as the Euboic town, Paracheloi'tae, of the same name 
as those in JEtolia ; for here also, near Lamia, is a river Ache- 
lous, on the banks of which live the Paracheloitse. 

This district, lying to the north, extended to the north- 
western territory of the Asclepiadse, and to the territory of 
Eurypylus and Protesilaus, inclining to the east ; on the south 
it adjoined the CEtaean territory, which was divided into four- 
teen demi, and contained Heracleia and Dryopis, which was 
once a community of four cities, (a Tetrapolis,) like Doris, 
and accounted the capital of the Dryopes in Peloponnesus. 
To the CEtsean district belong also the Acyphas, Parasopias, 

1 Isdin or Zeitun. 
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GEneiadse, and Anticyra, of the same name as the town among 
the Locri Hesperii. I do not mean that these divisions al- 
ways continued the same, for they underwent various changes. 
The most remarkable, however, are worthy of notice. 

11. The poet with sufficient clearness describes the situation 
of the Dolopes, as at the extremity of Phthia, and says that 
both they and the Phthiotaa were under the command of the 
same chief, Peleus ; 

" I lived," he says, " at the farthest part of Phthia, king of the Dolopes." 1 
Peleus, however, had conferred on him the authority. 

This region is close to Pindus, and the places about it, most 
of which belong to the Thessalians. For in consequence of 
the renown and ascendency of the Thessalians and Mace- 
donians, those Epeirotae, who bordered nearest upon them, be- 
"came, some voluntarily, others by force, incorporated among 
the Macedonians and Thessalians. In this manner the Atha- 
manes, -<Ethices, and Talares were joined to the Thessalians, 
and the Orestas, Pelagones, and Elimiotae to the Macedonians. 

12. Pindus is a large mountain, having on the north Mace- 
donia, on the west Perrhaebi, settlers .from another country^ 
on the south Dolopes, [and on the east Hestiseotis] which 
belongs to Thessaly. Close upon Pindus dwelt Talares^ 
a tribe of Molotti, detached from the Molotti about Mount 
Tomarus, and JEthiees, among whom the poet says the Cen- 
taurs took refuge when expelled by Peirithous. 2 They 
are at present, it is said, extinct. But this extinction is to 
be understood in two senses ; either the inhabitants have 
been exterminated, and the country deserted, or the name of 
the nation exists no longer, or the community does not pre- 
serve its ancient form. Whenever the community, which 
continues, is insignificant, we do not think it worth while to 
record either its existence or its change of name. But when 
it has any just pretensions to notice, it is necessary to remark 
the change which it has undergone. 

13. It remains for us to describe the tract of sea-coast sub- 
ject to Achilles : we begin from Thermopylae, for we have 
spoken of the coast of Locris, and of the interior. 

Thermopylae is separated from the Cenaeum by a strait 70 
stadia across. Coasting beyond the Pylse, it is at a distance 
from the Spercheius of about 10, (60 ?) and thence to Phalara 
1 II. ix. 484. a II. ii. 744. 
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of 20 stadia. Above Phalara, 50 stadia from the sea, lies the 
city of the [Lamians]. Then coasting along the shore 100 
stadia, we find above it, Echinus. At the distance of 20 stadia 
from the following tract of coast, in the interior, is Larisa 
Cremaste, which has the name also of Larisa Pelasgia. 

14. Then follows a small island, Myonnesus ; next An- 
tron ; which was subject to Protesilaus. Thus much concern- 
ing the territory subject to Achilles. 

As the poet, in naming the chiefs, and cities under their 
rule, has divided the country into numerous well-known parts, 
and has given an accurate account of the whole circuit of 
Thessaly, we shall follow him, as before, in completing the 
description of this region. 

Next to the people under the command of Achilles, he 
enumerates those under the command of Protesilaus. They 
were situated, next, along the sea-coast which was subject to 
Achilles, as far as Antron. The boundary of the country 
under the command of Protesilaus, is determined by its being 
situated without the Maliac Gulf, yet still in Phthiotis, though 
not within Phthiotis subject to Achilles. 

Phylace l is near Theba? Phthiotides, which was subject to 
Protesilaus, as were also Halus, Larisa Cremaste, and Deme- 
trium, all of which lie to the east of Mount Othrys. 

The Demetrium he speaks of 2 as an enclosure sacred to Ceres, 
and calls it Pyrasus. Pyrasus was a city with a good harbour, 
having at the distance of 2 stadia from it a grove, and a temple 
consecrated to Ceres. It is distant from Thebae 20 stadia. 
The latter is situated above Pyrasus. Above Thebaa in the 
inland parts is the Grecian plain at the extremity of the moun- 
tain Othrys. Through, this plain flows the river Amphrysus. 
Above it is the Itonus, where is the temple of the Itonian 
Minerva, from which that in Boeotia has its name, also the 
river Cuarius. [Of this river and] of Arne we have spoken 
in our account of Boeotia. 

These places are in Thessaliotis, one of the four divisions of 
all Thessaly, in which were the possessions of Eurypylus. 
Phyllus, where is a temple of the Phyllaean Apollo, Ichnae, 
where the Ichnsean Themis is worshipped, Cierus, and [all 
the places as far as] Athamania, are included in Thessaliotis. 

At Antron, in the strait near Eubrea, is a sunk rock, called 
1 Above S. Theodoro. II. ii. 695. 
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" the Ass of Antron." Next are Pteleum and Halus ; next 
the temple of Ceres, and Pyrasus in ruins ; above these, Thebae ; 
then Pyrrha, a promontory, and two small islands near, one of 
which is called Pyrrha, the other Deucalion. Somewhere 
here ends the territory of Phthiotis. 

15. The poet next mentions the people under Eumelus, and 
the continuous tract of coast which now belongs to Magnesia, 
and the Pelasgiotis. 

Pherse is the termination of the Pelasgic plains towards 
Magnesia, which plains extend as far as Pelion, a distance of 
160 stadia. Pagasse is the naval arsenal of Pherse, from which 
it is distant 90 stadia, and 20 from lolcus. lolcus has been 
razed from ancient times. It was from this place that Pelias 
despatched Jason and the ship Argo. Pagasse had its name, 1 
according to mythologists, from the building of the ship Argo 
at this place. Others, with more probability, suppose that the 
name of the place was derived from the springs, (jrjjya/,) which 
are very numerous and copious. Near it is Aphetaa, (so 
named) as the starting-place 2 from which the Argonauts set 
off. lolcus is situated 7 stadia from Demetrias, overlooking 
the sea. Demetrias was founded by Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
who called it after his own name. It is situated between 
Nelia and Pagasae on the sea. He collected there the inhabit- 
ants of the neighbouring small cities, Nelia, Pagasae, Orme- 
nium, and besides these, Rhizus, Sepias, Olizon, Boebe, and 
lolcus, which are at present villages belonging to Demetrias. 
For a long time it was a station for vessels, and a royal seat of 
the Macedonian kings. It had the command of Tempe, and 
of both the mountains Pelion and Ossa. At present its ex- 
tent of power is diminished, yet it still surpasses all the cities 
in Magnesia. 

The lake Bosbeis 3 is near Pherse, 4 and approaches close to 
the extremities of Pelion and Magnesia. Bcebe is a small 
place situated on the lake. 

As civil dissensions and usurpations reduced the flourish- 
ing condition of lolcus, formerly so powerful, so they affected 
Pherae in the same manner, which was raised to prosperity, 
and was destroyed by tyrants. 

Near Demetrias flows the Anaurus. The continuous line 

, to fasten. * afarfipiov, a starting-place. 

3 Karlas. * Veler ' 
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of coast is called also lolcus. Here was held the Pylaic 
(Peliac ?) assembly and festival. 

Artemidorus places the Gulf of Pagasa? farther from Deme- 
trias, near the places subject to Philoctetes. In the gulf he says 
is the island Cicynethus, 1 and a small town of the same name, 

16. The poet next enumerates the cities subject to Philoc- 
tetes. 

Methone is not the Thracian Methone razed by Philip. 
We have already noticed the change of name these places and 
others in the Peloponnesus have undergone. Other places 
enumerated as subject to Philoctetes, are Thaumacia, Olizon, 
and Melibrea, all along the shore next adjacent. 

In front of the Magnetes lie clusters of islands ; the most 
celebrated are Sciathus, 2 Peparethus, 3 Icus, 4 Halonnesus, and 
Scyrus, 5 which contain cities of the same name. Scyrus how- 
ever is the most famous of any for the friendship which sub- 
sisted between Lycomedes and Achilles, and for the birth and 
education of Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles. In after 
times, when Philip became powerful, perceiving that the 
Athenians were masters of the sea, and sovereigns both of 
these and other islands, he made those islands which lay near 
his own country more celebrated than any of the rest. For 
as his object in waging war was the sovereignty of Greece, 
he attacked those places first which were near him ; and as 
he attached to Macedonia many parts of Magnesia itself, of 
Thrace, and of the rest of the surrounding country, so also he 
seized upon the islands in front of Magnesia, and made the 
possession of islands which were before entirely unknown, a 
subject of warlike contention, and brought them into notice. 

Scyrus however is particularly celebrated in ancient his- 
tories. It is also highly reputed for the excellence of its 
goats, and the quarries of variegated marble, such as the 
Carystian, the Deucallian, (Docimasan?) the Synnadic, and 
the Hierapolitic kinds. For there may be seen at Rome 
columns, consisting of a single stone, and large slabs of 
variegated marble, (from Scyrus,) with which the city is em- 
bellished both at the public charge and at the expense of indi- 
viduals, which has caused works of white marble to be little 
esteemed. 

Trikeri. 2 Sciathos. 3 Scopelo ? 

4 Selidromi? * Scyros. 
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17. The poet having proceeded so far along the Magnesian 
coast, returns to Upper Thessaly. for beginning from Dolopia 
and Pindus he goes through the region extending along 
Phthiotis to Lower Thessaly. 

" They who occupy Tricca and rocky Ithome." * 

These places belong to Histiasotis, which was formerly called 
Doris. When it was in the possession of the Perrhsebi, who de- 
stroyed Histiseotis in Euboea, and had removed the inhabitants 
by force to the continent, they gave the country the name of 
Histiasotis, on account of the great numbers of Histiaaans among 
the settlers. This country and Dolopia are called Upper Thes- 
saly, which is in a straight line with Upper Macedonia, as 
Lower Thessaly is in a straight line with Lower Macedonia. 

Tricca, 2 where there is a very ancient and famous temple of 
JEsculapius, borders upon the Dolopes, and the parts about 
Pindus. 

Ithome, which has the same name as the Messenian Ithome, 
ought not, they say, to be pronounced in this manner, but 
should be pronounced without the first syllable, Thome, for 
this was its former name. At present, it is changed to 
[Thumasum]. It is a spot strong by nature, and in reality 
rocky. It lies between four strong-holds, which form a square, 
Tricca, Metropolis, Pelinnasum, and Gomphi. 3 Ithome be- 
longs to the district of the Metropolitse. Metropolis was 
formed at first out of three small obscure cities, and after- 
wards more were included, and among these Ithome. Calli- 
machus says in his Iambics, 

" among the Venuses, (for the goddess bears several titles,) Venus Cast- 
nietis surpasses all others in wisdom," 

for she alone accepts the sacrifice of swine. Certainly Calli- 
machus, if any person could be said to possess information, 
was well informed, and it was his object, as he himself says, 
all his life to relate these fables. Later writers, however, 
have proved that there was not one Venus only, but several, 
who accepted that sacrifice, from among whom the goddess 
worshipped at Metropolis came, and that this [foreign] rite 
was delivered down by one of the cities which contributed to 
form that settlement. 

1 II. ii. 729. s Tricala. 

1 The ruins are pointed out to the south of Stagus Kalabak. 
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Pharcadon also is situated in the Hestiseotis. The Peneius 
and the Curalius flow through it. The Curalius, after flow- 
ing beside the temple of the Itonian Minerva, empties itself 
into the Peneius. 

The Peneius itself rises in Mount Pindus, as I have before 
said. It leaves Tricca, Pelinnaeum, and Pharcadon on the 
left hand, and takes its course beside Atrax and Larisa. 
After having received the rivers of the Thessaliotis it flows 
onwards through Tempe, and it empties itself into the sea. 

Historians speak of CEchalia, the city of Eurytus, as exist- 
ing in these parts, in Euboea also, and in Arcadia ; but some 
give it one name, others another, as I have said in the de- 
scription of Peloponnesus. 

They inquire particularly, which of these was the city 
taken by Hercules, and which was the city intended by the 
author of the poem, " The Capture of CEchalia?" 

The places, however, were subject to the Asclepiadse. 

18. The poet next mentions the country which was under 
the dominion of Eurypylus ; 

" They who possessed Ormeuium and the spring Hypereia, 
i And they who occupied Asterium and the white peaks of Titanus." l 

Ormenium is now called Orminium. It is a village situ- 
ated below Pelion, near the Pagasitic Gulf, but was one of 
the cities which contributed to form the settlement of Deme- 
trias, as I have before said. 

The lake Boebeis must be near, because both Boebe and 
Ormenium belonged to the cities lying around Demetrias. 

Ormenium is distant by land 27 stadia from Demetrias. 
The site of lolcus, which is on the road, is distant 7 stadia 
from Demetrias, and the remaining 20 from Ormenium. 

Demetrius of Scepsis says, that Phoenix came from Or- 
menium, and that he fled thence from his father Amyntor, 
the son of Ormenus, to Phthia, to king Peleus. For this place 
was founded by Ormenus, the son of Cercaphus, the son of 
^Eolus. The sons of Ormenus were Amyntor and Eueemon ; 
the son of the former was Phoenix, and of the latter, Eurypy- 
lus. The succession to his possessions was preserved secure 
for Eurypylus, after the departure of Phoenix from his home, 
and we ought to write the verse of the poet in this manner : 

1 II. ii. 734. 
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" as when I first left Ormenium, abounding with flocks," ' 
instead of 

" left Hellas, abounding with beautiful women." 

But Crates makes Phoenix a Phocsean, conjecturing this 
from the helmet of Meges, which Ulysses wore on the night 
expedition ; of which helmet the poet says, 

" Autolycus brought it away from Eicon, out of the house of Amyntor, 
the son of Ormenus, having broken through the thick walls." 3 

Now Eleon was a small city on Parnassus, and by Amyn- 
tor, the son of Ormenus, he could not mean any other person 
than the father of Phoenix, and that Autolycus, who lived on 
Parnassus, was in the habit of digging through the houses of 
his neighbours, which is the common practice of every house- 
breaker, and not of persons living at a distance. But Deme- 
trius the Scepsian says, that there is no such place on Par- 
nassus as Eleon, but Neon, which was built after the Trojan 
war, and that digging through houses was not confined to 
robbers of the neighbourhood. Other things might be ad- 
vanced, but I am unwilling to insist long on this subject. 
Others write the words 

"fromHeleon;" 
but this is a Tanagrian town ; and the words 

" Then far away I fled through Hellas and came to Phthia," 3 
would make this passage absurd. 

Hypereia is a spring in the middle of the city of the Phe- 
rasi [subject to Eumelus]. It would therefore be absurd [to 
assign it to Eurypylus], 

Titanus 4 had its name from the accident of its colour, for 
the soil of the country near Arne and [Aphe]tse is white, and 
Asterium is not far from these places. 

19. Continuous with this portion of Thessaly are the peo- 
ple subject to Polypoetes. 

" They who possessed Argissa ; those who inhabited Gyrtone, 5 
Orthe, Elone, and the white city Oloosson." 6 

This country was formerly inhabited by Perrhsebi, who 

1 II. ix. 447. 3 II. x. 226. 3 II. ix. 424. 

4 riravoq, chalk. * Tcheritchiano. 

6 II. ii. 738. 
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possessed the part towards the sea and the Peneius, as far as ' 
its mouth and the city Gyrton, belonging to the district Per- 
rhasbis. Afterwards the Lapithae, Ixion and his son Peiri- 
thous, having reduced the Perrhaebi, 2 got possession of these 
places. Peirithous took possession also of Pelion, having ex- 
pelled by force the Centaurs, a savage tribe, who inhabited 
it. These 

"he drove from Pelion to the neighbourhood of the ^Ethices, ' 3 

but he delivered up the plains to the Lapithae. The Perrhsebi 
kept possession of some of these parts, those, namely, towards 
Olympus, and in some places they lived intermixed altogether 
with the Lapithse. 

Argissa, the present Argura, is situated upon the banks of 
the Peneius. Atrax lies above it at the distance of 40 stadia, 
close to the river. The intermediate country along the side 
of the river was occupied by Perrhasbi. 

Some call Orthe the citadel of the Phalannaei. Phalanna 
is a Perrhaebic city on the Peneius, near Tempe. 

The Perrhsebi, oppressed by the Lapithae, retreated in great 
numbers to the mountainous country about Pindus, and to the 
Athamanes and Dolopes ; but the Larissei became masters of 
the country and of the Perrhsebi who remained there. The 
Larisasi lived near the Peneius, but in the neighbourhood of 
the Perrhaebi. They occupied the most fertile portion of the 
plains, except some of the very deep valleys near the lake 
Nessonis, into which the river, when it overflowed, usually 
carried away a portion of the arable ground belonging to the 
Larisaei, who afterwards remedied this by making embank- 
ments. 

These people were in possession of Perrhaebia, and levied 
imposts until Philip became master of the country. 

Larisa is a place situated on Ossa, and there is Larisa 
Cremaste, by some called Pelasgia. In Crete also is a city 
Larisa, the inhabitants of which were embodied with those of 
Hierapytna j and from this place the plain below is called the 
Larisian plain. In Peloponnesus the citadel of the Argives is 



1 Meineke suggests the reading piTaZv, between, instead of fifxp l > as 
far as. 

8 The words after Perrhsebi, ig Trjv iv Ty fieaoyaiq. irorafiiav, into the 
country in the interior lying along the river, are omitted, as suggested 
by Meineke. 3 II. ii. 744. 
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called Larisa, and there is a river Larisus, which separated 
Eleia from Dyme. Theopompus mentions a city Larisa, situ- 
ated on the immediate confines of this country. In Asia is 
Larisa Phriconis nearCume, and another Larisa near Hamax- 
itus, in the Troad. There is also an Ephesian Larisa, and a 
Larisa in Syria. At 50 stadia from Mitylene are the Lari- 
ssean rocks, on the road to Methymne. There is a Larisa in 
Attica ; and a village of this name at the distance of 30 stadia 
from Tralleis, situated above the city, on the road to the plain 
of the Cayster, passing by Mesogis towards the temple of 
Mater Isodroma. This Larisa has a similar position, and 
possesses similar advantages to those of Larisa Cremaste ; for 
it has abundance of water and vineyards. Perhaps Jupiter 
had the appellation of Larisaeus from this place. There is 
also on the left side of the Pontus (Euxine) a village called 
Larisa, near the extremities of Mount Hsemus, between Nau- 
lochus [and Odessus]. 1 

Oloosson, called the White, from its chalky soil, Elone, and 
Gonnus are Perrhsebic cities. The name of Elone was changed 
to that of Leimone. It is now in ruins. Both lie at the foot 
of Olympus, not very far from the river Eurotas, which the 
poet calls Titaresius. 

20. The poet speaks both of this river and of the Per- 
rhsebi in the subsequent verses, when he says, 

" Guneus brought from Cyphus two and twenty vessels. His followers 
were Enienes and Peraebi, firm in battle. They dwelt near the wintry 
Dodona, and tilled the fields about the lovely Titaresius." a 

He mentions therefore these places as belonging to the Per- 
rhgebi, which comprised a part of the Hestiseotis. 3 They were 
in part Perrhaebic towns, which were subject to Polypoetes. 
He assigned them however to the Lapithas, because these 
people and the Perrhsebi lived intermixed ..together, and the 
Lapithas occupied the plains. The country, which belonged 
to the Perrhaebi, was, for the most part, subject to the La- 
pithae, but the Perrhaebi possessed the more mountainous 
tracts towards Olympus and Tempe, such as Cyphus, Dodone, 
and the country about the river Titaresius. This river rises 

1 Groskurd suggests the insertion here of Messembiia or Odessus. 
Kramer is inclined to adopt the latter. 

2 II. ii. 748. 3 Or Pelasgiotis. Groskurd. 

VOL. II. L 
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in the mountain Titarius, which is part of Olympus. It flows 
into the plain near Tempe belonging to Perrhasbia, and some- 
where there enters the Peneius. 

The water of the Peneius is clear, that of the Titaresius 
is unctuous ; a property arising from some matter, which 
prevents the streams mingling with each other, 

" but runs over the surface like oil." l 

Because the Perrhaabi and Lapithas lived intermingled to- 
gether, Simonides calls all those people Pelasgiotse, who oc- 
cupy the eastern parts about Gyrton and the mouths of the 
Peneius, Ossa, Pelion, and the country about Demetrias, and 
the places in the plain, Larisa, Crannon, Scotussa, Mopsium, 
Atrax, and the parts near the lakes Nessonis and Bo3beis. 
The poet mentions a few only of these places, either because 
they were not inhabited at all, or badly inhabited on account 
of the inundations which had happened at various times. 
For the poet does not mention even the lake Nessonis, but the 
Boebeis only, which is much smaller, for its water remained 
constant, and this alone remains, while the former probably 
was at one time filled irregularly to excess, and at another 
contained no water. 

We have mentioned Scotussa in our accounts of Dodona, 
and of the oracle, in Thessaly, when we observed that it was 
near Scotussa. Near Scotussa is a tract called Cynoscephalse. 
It was here that the Romans with their allies the JEtolians, and 
their general Titus Quintius, defeated in a great battle Philip, 
son of Demetrius, king of Macedon. 

21. Something of the same kind has happened in the terri- 
tory of Magnetis. For Homer having enumerated many 
places of this country, calls none of them Magnetes, but those 
only whom he indicates in terms obscure, and not easily un- 
derstood ; 

" They who dwelt about Peneius and Pelion with, waving -woods." 2 

Now about the Peneius and Pelion dwell those (already 
mentioned by Homer) who occupied Gyrton, and Ormenium, 
and many other nations. At a still greater distance from 
Pelion, according to later writers, were Magnetes, begin- 
ning from the people, that were subject to Eumelus. These 

1 II. ii. 754 a II. ii. 756. 
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writers, on account of the continual removals from one settle- 
ment to another, alterations in the forms of government, and 
intermixture of races, seem to confound both names and na- 
tions, which sometimes perplexes persons in these times, as is 
first to be observed in the instances of Crannon and Gyrton. 

Formerly they called the Gyrtonians Phlegyse, from 
Phlegyas, the brother of Ixion ; and the Crannonii, Ephyri, so 
that there is a doubt, when the poet says, 

" These two from Thrace appeared with breastplates armed against 
Ephyri, or haughty Phlegyae," 1 

what people he meant. 

22. The same is the case with the Perrhaebi and JEnianes, 
for Homer joins them together, as if they dwelt near each 
other ; and it is said by later writers, that, for a long period, 
the settlement of the JEnianes was in the Dotian plain. Now 
this plain is near Perrhsebia, which we have just mentioned, 
Ossa, and the lake Brebeis : it is situated about the middle of 
Thessaly,but enclosed by itself within hills. Hesiod speaks of 
it in this manner ; 

" Or, as a pure virgin, who dwells on the sacred heights of the Twin hills, 
comes to the Dotian plain, in front of Amyrus, abounding with vines, to 
bathe her feet in the lake Boabias." 

The greater part of the ^Enianes were expelled by the Lapithae, 
and took refuge in CEta, where they established their power, 
having deprived the Dorians and the Malienses of some por- 
tions of country, extending as far as Heracleia and Echinus. 
Some of them however remained about Cyphus, a Perrhaebic 
mountain, where is a settlement of the same name. As to the 
Perrhsebi, some of them collected about the western parts o 
Olympus and settled there, on the borders of the Macedonians. 
But a large body took shelter among the mountains near 
Athamania, and Pindus. But at present few, if any, traces 
of them are to be found. 

The Magnetes, who are mentioned last in the Thessalian 
catalogue of the poet, must be understood to be those situated 
within Tempe, extending from the Peneius and Ossa to Pe- 
lion, and bordering upon the Pieriotae in Macedonia, who oc- 
cupy the country on the other side the Peneius as far as 
the sea. 

Homolium, or Homole, (for both words are in use,) must 

> II xiii.301. 
i 2 
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be assigned to the Magnetes. I have said in the description 
of Macedonia, that Homolium is near Ossa at the beginning 
of the course which the Peneius takes through Tempe. 

If we are to extend their possessions as far as the sea-coast, 
which is very near Homolium, there is reason for assigning to 
them Rhizus, and Erymnas, which lies on the sea-coast in the 
tract subject to Philoctetes and Eumelus. Let this however 
remain unsettled. For the order in which the places as far as 
the Peneius follow one another, is not clearly expressed, and 
as the places are not of any note, we need not consider that 
uncertainty as very important. The coast of Sepias, however, 
is mentioned by tragic writers, and was chaunted in songs on 
account of the destruction of the Persian fleet. It consists of 
a chain of rocks. 

Between Sepias and Casthanaea, a village situated below 
Pelion, is the sea-shore, where the fleet of Xerxes was lying, 
when an east wind began to blow violently ; some of the ves- 
sels were forced on shore, and immediately went to pieces ; 
others were driven on Hipnus, a rocky spot near Pelion, 
others were lost at Melibosa, others at Casthanaaa. 

The whole of the coasting voyage along Pelion, to the ex- 
tent of about 80 stadia, is among rocks. That along Ossa is 
of the same kind and to the same extent. 

Between them is a bay of more than 200 stadia in extent, 
upon which is situated Meliboea. 

The whole voyage from Demetrias, including the winding 
of the bays, to the Peneius is more than 1000 stadia, from the 
Spercheius 800 stadia more, and from the Euripus 2350 
stadia. 

Hieronymus assigns a circuit of 3000 stadia to the plain 
country in Thessaly and Magnesia, and says, that it was in- 
habited by Pelasgi, but that these people were driven into 
Italy by Lapithse, and that the present Pelasgic plain is that 
in which are situated Larisa, Gyrton, Pherae, Mopsium, Bce- 
beis, Ossa, Homole, Pelion, and Magnetis. Mopsium has not 
its name from Mopsus, the son of Manto the daughter of 
Teiresias, but from Mopsus, one of the Lapithse, who sailed 
with the Argonauts. Mopsopus, from whom Attica is called 
Mopsopia, is a different person. 

23. This then is the account of the several parts of Thes* 
saly. 
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In general we say, that it was formerly called Pyrrhaea, 
from Pyrrha, the wife of Deucalion ; Haemonia, from Hsemon ; 
and Thettalia, from Thettalus, the son of Hasmon. But some 
writers, after dividing it into two portions, say, that Deucalion 
obtained by lot the southern part, and called it Pandora, from 
his mother ; that the other fell to the share of Harmon, from 
whom it was called Hsemonia ; that the name of one part was 
changed to Hellas, from Hellen, the son of Deucalion, and of 
the other to Thettalia, from Thettalus, the son of Hsemon. 
But, according to some writers, it was the descendants of An- 
tiphus and Pheidippus, sons of Thettalus, descended from 
Hercules, who invaded the country from Ephyra in Thes- 
protia, and called it after the name of Thettalus their pro- 
genitor. It has been already said that once it had the name 
of Nessonis, as well as the lake, from Nesson, the son of 
Thettalus. 



BOOK X. 
GKEECE, 

BUMMAB.Y. 

The Tenth Book contains JEtolia and the neighbouring islands ; also the 
whole of Crete, on which the author dwells some time in narrating the 
institutions of the islanders and of the Curetes. He describes at length 
the origin of the Idaean Dactyli in Crete, their customs and religious 
rites. Strabo mentions the connexion of his own family with Crete. The 
Book contains an account of the numerous islands about Crete, including 
the Sporades and some of the Cyclades. 

CHAPTEE I. 

1. SINCE Euboea 1 stretches along the whole of this coast 
from Sunium to Thessaly, except the extremity on each side, 2 
it may be convenient to connect the description of this island 
with that of Thessaly. We shall then pass on to JEtolia and 
Acarnania, parts of Europe of which it remains to give an 
account. 

2. The island is oblong, and extends nearly 1200 stadia 
from Ceriseum 3 to Geraestus. 4 Its greatest breadth is about 
150 stadia, but it is irregular. 5 

1 In the middle ages Euboea was called Egripo, a corruption of Euri- 
pus, the name of the town built upon the ruins of Chalcis. The Veneti- 
ans, who obtained possession of the island upon the dismemberment of the 
Byzantine empire by the Latins, called it Negropont, probably a corrup- 
tion of Egripo and Ponte, a bridge. Smith. 

2 This expression is obscure ; probably it may mean that Euboea is 
not equal in length to the coast comprehended between Sunium and the 
southern limits of Thessaly. 

3 C. Lithada. The mountain Lithada above the cape, rises to the 
height of ^837 feet above the sea. 

* C. Mantelo. 

5 The real length of the island from N. to S. is about 90 miles, its ex- 
treme breadth is 30 miles, but in one part it is not more than 4 mile? 
across. See Smith art. Euboea. 
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Censeum \s opposite to Thermopylae, and in a small degree 
to the parts beyond Thermopylae : Gersestus 1 and Petalia 2 are 
opposite to Sunium. 

Euboea then fronts 3 Attica, Bceotia, Locris, and the Mali- 
enses. From its narrowness, and its length, which we have 
mentioned, it was called by the ancients Maoris. 4 

It approaches nearest to the continent at Chalcis. It pro- 
jects with a convex bend towards the places in Boeotia near 
Aulis, and forms the Euripus, 5 of which we have before 
spoken at length. We have also mentioned nearly all the 
places on either side of the Euripus, opposite to each other 
across the strait, both on the continent and on the island. If 
anything is omitted we shall now give a further explanation. 

And first, the parts lying between Aulis (Chalcis?) and 
the places about Geraastus are called the Hollows of Euboea, 
for the sea-coast swells into bays, and, as it approaches Chal- 
cis, juts out again towards the continent. 

3. The island had the name not of Maoris only, bnt of 
Abantis also. The poet in speaking of Euboea never calls the 
inhabitants from the name of the island, Euboeans, but always 
Abantes ; 

"they -who possessed Euboea, the resolute Abantes;" 6 
" in his train Abantes were following." 

Aristotle says that Thracians, taking their departure from 
Aba, the Phocian city, settled with the other inhabitants in 
the island, and gave the name of Abantes to those who al- 
ready occupied it ; other writers say that they had their name 
from a hero, 7 as that of Euboea was derived from a heroine. 8 
But perhaps as a certain cave on the sea-coast fronting the 

1 Cape Mantelo. 

2 Strabo is the only ancient author "who describes a place of this nnme 
as existing in Euboea. Kiepert and the Austrian map agree in giving the 
name Petalias, which may here be meant, to the Spili islands. 



4 Eubcea has various names. Formerly (says Pliny, b. iv. c. 12) it 
,^jis called Chalcedontis or Macris, according to Dionysius and Ephorus ; 

- -'acra, according to Aristides ; Chalcis, from brass being there first dis- 
covered, according to Callidemus ; Abantias, according to Menaechmus ; 
and Asopis by the poets in general. 

5 The narrow channel between the island and the mainland. 

6 II. ii.. 536, 542. 

7 From Abas, great grandson of Erectheus. 

* From Euboea, daughter of the river Asopus and mistress of Neptune 
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JEgean Sea is called Boos-Aule, (or the CWs Stall,") where 
lo is said to have brought forth Epaphus, so the isiand may 
have had the name Euboea 1 on this account. 

It was also called Oche, which is the name of one of the 
largest mountains 2 there. 

It had the name of Ellopia, from Ellops, the son of Ion ; 
according to others, he was the brother of JEclus, and Go- 
thus, who is said to have founded Ellopia, 3 a small place 
situated in the district called Oria of the Histiaeotis, near the 
mountain Telethrius. 4 He also possessed Histiaea, Perias, 
Cerinthus, JEdepsus, 5 and Orobiae, where was an oracle very 
free from deception. There also was an oracle of Apollo 
Selinuntius. 

The Ellopians, after the battle of Leuctra, were compelled 
by the tyrant Philistides to remove to the city Histiaea, and 
augmented the number of its inhabitants. Demosthenes 1 ' 
says that Philistides was appointed by Philip tyrant of the 
Oreitae also, for afterwards the Histiaeans had that name, and 
the city, instead of Histiasa, was called Oreus. According to 
some writers, Histisea was colonized by Athenians from the 
demus of the Histiseeis, as Eretria was from the demus of the 
Eretrieis. But Theopompus says, that when Pericles had re- 
duced Euboea, the Histiaeans agreed to remove into Mace- 
donia, and that two thousand Athenians, who formerly com- 
posed the demus of the Histiaeans, came, and founded Oreus. 7 

4. It is situated below Mount Telethrius, at a place called 
Drymus, near the river Callas, on a lofty rock ; 8 whence 
perhaps because the Ellopians, the former inhabitants, were a 
mountain tribe, 9 the city had the name of Oreus. Orion, who 
was brought up there, seems to have had his name from the 
place. But according to some writers, the Oreitas, who had a 

1 From sv, well, and fiovs, a cow. The ancient coins of the island 
bear the head of an ox. 

3 Mount St. Elias, 4748 feet above the level of the sea. Bochart de- 
rives the name from an eastern word signifying " narrow." 

3 At the base of Ploko Vuno. 

* Mount Galzades, celebrated for producing medicinal plants. Theo- 
phrastus, Hist. Plant, b. ix. c. 15 and 20. 

& Dipso, according to Kiepert. 

6 Philipp. iii. 

7 Not the town named Histisea-Oreus, which was on the sea-coast. 

8 Livy, b. xxxi. c. 46. a Sid TO optiovs dvai. 
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city of their own, being attacked by the Ellopians, migrated, 
and settled with the Histiaeans, and although it was a single 
city it had both appellations, as Lacedsemon and Sparta were 
the same city. We have said, that the Histiaeotis in Thes- 
saly had its name from the people who were carried away 
from this country by the Perrhsebi. 

5. As Ellopia induced us to commence our description 
with Histiaea and Oreus, we shall proceed with the places con- 
tinuous with these. 

The promontory Cenaeum is near Oreus, and on the pro- 
montory is situated Dium, 1 and Athena? Diades, a town 
founded by Athenians, and overlooks the passage across the 
strait to Cynus. Canze in JEolia received colonists from 
Dium. These places are situated near Histiasa, and besides 
these Cerinthus, a small city, close to the sea. Near it is a 
river Budorus, of the same name as the mountain in Salamis 
on the side of Attica, 

6. Carystus 2 lies at the foot of the mountain Oche, and 
near it are Styra 3 and Marmarium, 4 where is a quarry, from 
which are obtained the Carystian columns. It has a temple 
of Apollo Marmarinus, where there is a passage across to 
Halse-Araphenides. At Carystus there is found in the earth 
a stone, 5 which is combed like wool, and woven, so that nap- 
kins are made of this substance, which, when soiled, are 
thrown into the fire, and cleaned, as in the washing of linen. 6 
These places are said to be inhabited by colonists from the 
Tetrapolis of Marathon, and by Steirieis. Styra was de- 
stroyed in the Maliac (Lamiac ?) war by Phsedrus, the general 
of the Athenians. But the Eretrians are in possession of the 
territory. There is also a Carystus in Laconia, a place be- 
longing to -32gys, towards Arcadia ; from whence comes the 
Carystian wine, spoken of by Alcman. 

7. Gerastus 7 is not mentioned by Homer in the Catalogue 
of the Ships ; it is however mentioned by him elsewhere ; 

1 Kiepert accordingly places Dium near the modern Jaitra, but the 
Austrian map places it to the N. E. of Ploko Vuno. 

a Castel Rosso. The landing-place of the Persian expedition under 
Datis and Artaphernes, B. c. 490. Herod, b. vi. c. 99. 

s Sturse. 

4 The ruins are indicated as existing opposite the Spili islands. 

* \idot; $ vtrai. 6 ry- r&v \ivwv irXvati. J C. Mantelo. 
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" The vessels came to Gereestais by night ; " l 

which shows, that the place being near Sunium lies conveni- 
ently for persons who cross from Asia to Attica. It has a 
temple of Neptune the most remarkable of any in that 
quarter, and a considerable number of inhabitants. 

8. Next to Gerasstus is Eretria, which, after Chalcis, is the 
largest city in Euboea. Next follows Chalcis, the capital as 
it were of the island, situated immediately on the Euripus. 
Both these cities are said to have been founded by Athenians 
before the Trojan war ; [but it is also said that] after the 
Trojan war, JEclus and Cothus took their departure from 
Athens ; the former to found Eretria, and Cothus, Chalcis. 
A body of JEolians who belonged to the expedition of Pen- 
thilus remained in the island. Anciently, even Arabians 2 
settled there, who came over with Cadmus. 

These cities, Eretria and Chalcis, when their population 
was greatly augmented, sent out considerable colonies to Ma- 
cedonia, for Eretria founded cities about Pallene and Mount 
Athos ; Chalcis founded some near Olynthus, which Philip 
destroyed. There are also many settlements in Italy and 
Sicily, founded by Chalcidians. These colonies were sent 
out, according to Aristotle, 3 when the government of the 
Hippobata?, (or Knights,) as it is called, was established j it 
was an aristocratical government, the heads of which held 
their office by virtue of the amount of their property. At 
the time that Alexander passed over into Asia, they enlarged 
the compass of the walls of their city, including within them 
Canethus, 4 and the Euripus, and erected towers upon the 
bridge, a wall, and gates. 

9. Above the city of the Chalcidians is the plain called 
Lelantum, in which are hot springs, adapted to the cure of 
diseases, and which were used by Cornelius Sylla, the Roman 
general. There was also an extraordinary mine which pro- 
duced both copper and iron ; such, writers say, is not to be 
found elsewhere. At present, however, both are exhausted. 

' Od. iii. 177. 

2 As this statement is unsupported by any other authority, Meineke 
suggests that the word Arabians ("Apaptff ol) is an error for Aradii 



3 Repub. b. iv. c. 3. 

4 According to the Scholiast in Apollon. Rhod. Argon, b i. v. 7", 
Canethus was a mountain on the Boeotian side of the Euripus. 
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The whole of Euboea is subject to earthquakes, especially 
the part near the strait. It is also exposed to violent subter- 
raneous blasts, like Bceotia, and other places of which I have 
before spoken at length. 1 The city of the same name as the 
island is said to have been swallowed up by an earthquake. 2 
It is mentioned by -3schylus in his tragedy of Glaucus 
Pontius ; 

" Euboi's near the bending shore of Jupiter Censeus, close to the tomb of 
the wretched Lichas." 

There is also in -32tolia a town of the name of Chalcis, 

" Chalcis on the sea-coast, and the rocky Calydon," 3 
and another in the present Eleian territory ; 

" they passed along Cruni, and the rocky Chalcis," * 

speaking of Telemachus and his companions, when they left 
Nestor to return to their own country. 

10. Some say, that the Eretrians were a colony from Ma- 
cistus in Triphylia, under the conduct of Eretrieus ; others, 
that they came from Eretria, in Attica, where now a market 
is held. There is an Eretria also near Pharsalus. In 
the Eretrian district there was a city, Tamynae, sacred to 
Apollo. The temple (which was near the strait) is said to 
have been built by Admetus, whom the god, according to 
report, served a year 5 for hire. 

Eretria, 6 formerly, had the names of Melaneis and Arotria. 
The village Amarynthus, at the distance of 7 stadia from the 
walls, belongs to it. 

The Persians razed the ancient city, having enclosed wiih 
multitudes the inhabitants, according to the expression of 
Herodotus, 7 in a net, by spreading the Barbarians around the 
walls. The foundations are still shown, and the place is 
called ancient Eretria. The present city is built near it. 

The power which the Eretrians once possessed, is evinced 
by a pillar which was placed in the temple of Diana Ama- 
rynthia. There is an inscription on it to this effect, that their 
processions upon their public festivals consisted of three 
thousand heavy-armed soldiers, six hundred horsemen, and 

> B. i. c. iii. 16. 2 B. ix. c. ii. 13. 3 II. ii. 640. 

* Od, xv. 295. * IviavTov for avrov. Meineke. 

Near Palaeo-castro. * Herod, b. iii. c. 149, and b. vi. c. 101. 
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sixty chariots. They were masters, besides other islands, of 
Andros, Tenos, and Ceos. They received colonists from 
Elis, whence their frequent use of the letter R, (p,) l not only 
at the end, but in the middle of words, which exposed them 
to the raillery of comic writers. 

CEchalia, 2 a village, the remains of a city destroyed by 
Hercules, belongs to the district of Eretria. It has the same 
name as that in Trachinia, as that near Tricca, 3 as that in 
Arcadia, (which later writers call Andania,) and as that in 
.flCtolia near the Eurytanes. 

1 1. At present Chalcis 4 is allowed, without dispute, to hold 
the first rank, and is called the capital of the Euboeans. 
Eretria holds the second place. Even in former times these 
cities had great influence both in war and peace, so that 
they afforded to philosophers an agreeable and tranquil re- 
treat. A proof of this is the establishment at Eretria of the 
school of Eretrian philosophers, disciples of Menedemus ; and 
at an earlier period the residence of Aristotle 5 at Chalcis, 
where he also died. 

12. These cities generally lived in harmony with each 
other, and when a dispute arose between them respecting 
Lelantum, they did not even then suspend all intercourse so as 
to act in war entirely without regard to each other, but they 
agreed upon certain conditions, on which the war was to be 
conducted. This appears by a column standing in the Ama- 
rynthium, which interdicts the use of missiles. [For with 
respect to warlike usages and armour, there neither is nor 
was any common usage; for some nations employ soldiers 
who use missile weapons, such as bows, slings, and javelins ; 
others employ men who engage in close fight, and use a 
sword, or charge with a spear. 6 For there are two methods 
of using the spear ; one is to retain it in the hand ; the other, 
to hurl it like a dart; the pike 7 answers both purposes, for it 
is used in close encounter and is hurled to a distance. The 
sai'issa and the hyssus are similarly made use of.] 8 

1 A common practice of the Dorians. 

a B. viii. c. iii. 6. * In Thessaly. 

* Negropont. It was one of the three cities which Philip of Macedon 
called the chains of Greece. Brass (^aXicoc) was said to have been first 
found there. 

5 lie retired there B. c. 322. 6 dopv. 7 Kovrbg. 

* jj ffdpiava KOL b vaabg. Probably a:j interpolation. Groskurd. 
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13. The Euboeans excelled in standing 1 fight, which Avas 
also called close fight, 2 and fight hand to hand. 3 They used 
spears extended at length according to the words of the poet ; 

"warriors eager to break through .breastplates with extended ashen 
spears." 4 

The missile weapons were perhaps of different kinds, as, pro- 
bably, was the ashen spear of Pelion, which, as the poet says, 

" Achilles alone knew how to hurl." 5 
"When the poet says, 
" I strike farther with a spear than any other person with an arrow," 8 

he means with a missile spear. They, too, who engage in 
single combat, are first introduced as using missile spears, and 
then having recourse to swords. But they who engage in 
single combat do not use the sword only, but a spear also held 
in the hand, as the poet describes it, 

" he wounded him with a polished spear, pointed with brass, and un- 
braced his limbs." 7 

He represents the Euboeans as fighting in this manner ; but 
he describes the Locrian mode as contrary to this ; 

" It was not their practice to engage in close fight, but they followed him 
to Ilium with their bows, clothed in the pliant fleece of the sheep." 8 

An answer of an oracle is commonly repeated, which was re- 
turned to the .ZEgienses ; 

" a Thessalian horse, a Lacedaemonian woman, and the men who drink 
the water of the sacred Arethusa," 

meaning the Chalcideans as superior to all other people, for 
Arethusa belongs to them. 

14. At present the rivers of Eubcea are the Cereus and 
Neleus. The cattle which drink of the water of the former 
become white, and those that drink of the water of the latter 
become black. We have said that a similar efiect is produced 
by the water of the Crathis. 9 

15. As some of the Eubceane, on their return from Troy, 
were driven out of their course among the Ulyrians ; pursued 
their journey homewards through Macedonia, and stopped in 
the neighbourhood of Edessa ; having assisted the people in a 
war, who had received them hospitably ; they founded a city, 



TTJV ffradiav. 2 ffvaraSrjv. 3 

543. * II. xix. 389. 6 Od. viii. 229. 

7 II. iv. 469. " II. xiii. 713, 716. 9 B. vi. c. i. 13. 
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Euboea. There was a Eubcea in Sicily, founded by the 
Chalcideans, who were settled there. It was destroyed by 
Gelon, and became a strong-hold of the Syracusans. In Cor- 
cyra also, and at Lemnus, there was a place called Euboea, and 
a hill of this name in the Argive territory. 

16. We have said, that JEtolians, Acarnanians, and Atha- 
manes are situated to the west of the Thessalians and CEtae- 
ans, if indeed we must call the Athamanes, 1 Greeks. It re- 
mains, in order that we may complete the description of 
Greece, to give some account of these people, of the islands 
which lie nearest to Greece, and are inhabited by Greeks, 
which we have not yet mentioned. 



CHAPTER II. 

1. JETOLIANS and Acarnanians border on one another, 
having between them the river Achelous, 2 which flows from 
the north, and from Pindus towards the south, through the 
country of the Agrasi, an ^Etolian tribe, and of the Amphi- 
lochians. 

Acarnanians occupy the western side of the river as far as 
the Ambracian Gulf, 3 opposite to the Amphilochians, and the 
temple of Apollo Actius. ^Etolians occupy the part towards 
the east as far as the Locri Ozolse, Parnassus, and the CEtaeans. 

Amphilochians are situated above the Acarnanians in the 
interior towards the north ; above the Amphilochians are 
situated Dolopes, and Mount Pindus ; above the JEtolians 
are Perrhaebi, Athamanes, and a body of the JEnianes who 
occupy CEta. 

The southern side, as well the Acarnanian as the JEtolian, 
is washed by the sea, forming the Corinthian Gulf, into which 
the Achelous empties itself. This river (at its mouth) is the 
boundary of the --Etolian and the Acarnanian coast. The 
Achelous was formerly called Thoas. There is a river of 
this name near Dyme, 4 as we have said, and another near 
Lamia. 5 We have also said, 6 that the mouth of this river is 

1 B. viii. c. vii. 1. * The Aspropotamo. 3 G. of Arta. 

4 B. viii. c. iii. $11. s B. ix. c. v. 10. 6 B. viii. c. ii. 3. 
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considered by some writers as the commencement of the Cor- 
inthian Gulf. 

2. The cities of the Acarnanians are, Anactorium, situated 
upon a peninsula 1 near Actium, and a mart of Nicopolis, 
which has been built in our time ; Stratus, 2 to which vessels 
sail up the Achelous, a distance of more than 200 stadia ; and 
(Eniadse 3 is also on the banks of the river. The ancient 
city is not inhabited, and lies at an equal distance from the 
sea and from Stratus. The present city is at the distance of 
70 stadia above the mouth of the river. 

There are also other cities, Palaerus, 4 Alyzia, 5 Leucas, 6 the 
Amphilochian Argos, 7 and Ambracia: 8 most of these, if not 
all, are dependent upon Nicopolis. 

Stratus lies half-way between Alyzia and Anactorium. 9 

3. To the JEtolians belong both Calydon 10 and Pleuron, 
which at present are in a reduced condition, but, anciently, 
these settlements were an ornament to Greece. 

JEtolia was divided into two portions, one called the 
Old, the other the Epictetus (the Acquired). The Old com- 
prised the sea-coast from the Achelous as far as Calydon, ex- 
tending far into the inland parts, which are fertile, and consist 
of plains. Here are situated Stratus and Trichoniurn, which 
has an excellent soil. The Epictetus, that reaches close to 
the Locri in the direction of Naupactus u and Eupalium, 12 

1 The promontory bears the name C. Madonna, and the ruins of Anac- 
torium are pointed out as existing at the bottom of the small bay of Pre- 
vesa. The modern town, Azio, which is not the ancient Actium, is near 
these ruins. 

2 Near Lepenu. 

3 Correction by Groskurd. Trigardon is given in the Austrian map as 
the ancient site of CEniadse, but this position does not agree with the text. 

4 Porto-fico according to D'Anville. 

5 Kandili, opposite the island Kalamo. 

s Santa Maura. 7 Neochori. 

8 Arta, but the Austrian map gives Rogus as the site. 

This is an error either of the author or in the text. Groskurd pro- 
poses to read Antirrhium (Castel Rumeli) in place of Anactorium. 
Kramer proposes to follow Tzschucke, and to exchange the positions of 
the words Stratus and Alyzia in the text. 

10 There has been some dispute respecting the site of Calydon. Leake 
supposes the ruins which he discovered at Kurtaga, or Kortaga, to the 
west of the Evenns, (Fidari,) to be those of Calydon. 

11 Lepanto. 

12 Leake supposes it to have stood in the plain of Marathia, opposite the 
island Trissonia. 
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is a rugged and sterile tract, extending as far as CEtasa, to 
the territory of the Athamanes, and the mountains and na- 
tions following next in order, and which lie around towards 
the north. 

4. There is in ^Etolia a very large mountain, the Corax, 4 
which is contiguous to GEta. Among the other mountains, 
more in the middle of the country, is the Aracynthus, 2 near 
which the founders built the modern Pleuron, having aban- 
doned the ancient city situated near Calydon, which was in 
a fertile plain country, when Demetrius, surnamed JEtolicus, 
laid waste the district. 

Above Molycreia 3 are Taphiassus 4 and Chalcis, 5 moun- 
tains of considerable height, on which are situated the small 
cities, Macynia and Chalcis, (having the same name as -the 
mountain,) or, as it is also called, Hypochalcis. Mount Curium 
is near the ancient Pleuron, from which some supposed the 
Pleuronii had the appellation of Curetes. 

5. The river Evenus rises in the country of the Bomianses, 
a nation situated among the Ophienses, and an JEtolian tribe 
like the Eurytanes, Agrasi, Curetes, and others. It does not 
flow, at its commencement, through the territory of the Cu- 
retes, which is the same as Pleuronia, but through the coun- 
try more towards the east along Chalcis and Calydon ; it then 
makes a bend backwards to the plains of the ancient Pleuron, 
and having changed its course to the west, turns again to the 
south, where it empties itself. It was formerly called Ly- 
cormas. There Nessus, who had the post of ferryman, is said 
to have been killed by Hercules for having attempted to force 
Dei'aneira while he was conveying her across the river. 

6. The poet calls Olenus and Pylene JEtolian cities, the 
former of which, of the same name as the Achasan city, was 
razed by the JEolians. It is near the new city Pleuron. 
The Acarnanians disputed the possession of the territory. 
They transferred Pylene to a higher situation, and changed 
its name to Proschium. Hellanicus was not at all acquainted 
with the history of these cities, but speaks of them as still ex- 
isting in their ancient condition, but Macynia and Molycria, 
which were built subsequent to the return of the Heracleidae, 

1 M. Coraca. 2 M. Zigos. * XeroLicioe. 

4 Kaki-scala. s Varasaovt* 
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he enumerates among ancient cities, and shows the greatest 
carelessness in almost every part of his work. 

7. This, then, is the general account of the country of the 
Acarnanians and .^Etolians. We must annex to this some 
description of the sea-coast and of the islands lying in fi-ont 
of it. 

If we begin from the entrance of the Ambracian Gulf, the 
first place we meet with in Acarnania is Actium. The temple 
of Apollo Actius has the same name as the promontory, which 
forms the entrance of the Gulf, and has a harbour on the 
outside. 

At the distance of 40 stadia from the temple is Anacto- 
rium, situated on the Gulf; and at the distance of 240 stadia 
is Leucas. 1 

8. This was, anciently, a peninsula belonging to the terri- 
tory of the Acarnanians. The poet calls it the coast of 
Epirus, meaning by Epirus the country on the other side of 
Ithaca, 2 and Cephallenia, 3 which country is Acarnania ; so 
that by the words of the poet, 

" the coast of Epirus," 

we must "understand the coast of Acarnania. 

To Leucas also belonged Neritus, which Laertes said he 
took 

" as when I was chief of the Cephallenians, and took Nericus, a well- 
built city, on the coast of Epirus,"* 

and the cities which he mentions in the Catalogue, 

"and they who inhabited Crocyleia, and the rugged JEgilips." 5 

But the Corinthians who were despatched by Cypselus and 
Gorgus, obtained possession of this coast, and advanced as far 
as the Ambracian Gulf. Ambracia and Anactorium were 
both founded. They cut through the isthmus of the peninsula, 
converted Leucas into an island, transferred Neritus to the 
spot, which was once an isthmus, but is now a channel con- 
nected with the land by a bridge, and changed the name to 
Leucas from Leucatas, as I suppose, which is a white rock, 
projecting from Leucas into the sea towards Cephallenia, so 
that "it might take its name from this circumstance. 

1 Santa Maura. * Theaki. 3 Cephaloiiia. 

Od. xxiv. 376. 5 II. ii. 633. 

VOL. It M 
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9. It has upon it the temple of Apollo Leucatas, and the 
Leap, which, it was thought, was a termination of love. 

" Here Sappho first 'tis said," (according to Menander,) "in pursuit of 
the haughty Phaon, and urged on by maddening desire, threw herself 1 
from the aerial rock, imploring Thee, Lord, and King." 

Menander then says that Sappho was the first who took the 
leap, but persons better acquainted with ancient accounts as- 
sert that it was Cephalus, who was in love with Pterelas, the 
son of Dei'oneus. 2 It was also a custom of the country among 
the Leucadians at the annual sacrifice performed in honour of 
Apollo, to precipitate from the rock one of the condemned 
criminals, with a view to avert evil. Various kinds of wings 
were attached to him, and even birds were suspended from his 
body, to lighten by their fluttering the fall of the leap. Be- 
low many persons were stationed around in small fishing boats 
to receive, and to preserve his life, if possible, and to carry 
him beyond the boundaries of the country. The author of 
the Alcmaeonis says that Icarius, the father of Penelope, had 
two sons, Alyzeus, and Leucadius, who reigned after their 
father in Acarnania, whence Ephorus thinks that the cities 
were called after their names. 

10. At present those are called Cephallenians who inhabit 
Cephallenia. But Homer calls all those under the command 
of Ulysses by this name, among whom are the Acarnanians ; 
for when he says, 

" Ulysses led the Cephallenians, those who possessed Ithaca, and Neri- 
tum, waving with woods," 3 

(the remarkable mountain in this island ; so also, 

"they who came from Dulichium, and the sacred Echinades," 4 
for Dulichium itself was one of the Echinades ; and again, 

ft Buprasium and Elis," 5 
when Buprasium is situated in Elis ; and so, 

" they who inhabited Euboea, Chalcis, and Eretria,"' 
when the latter places are in Euboea ; so again, 
" Trojans, Lycians, and Dardanians," J 

1 I follow the proposed reading, li\fia for dXX<l. 

2 Du Theil says, Strabo should have said "a daughter of Pterelas who 
was in love with Cephalus." See below, 14. 

3 II. ii. 631. * II. ii. 625. 5 11. ii.615. 
6 II. ii. 536. ' II. viii. 173. 
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and these also were Trojans) : but after mentioning Neritum, 
he says, 

" and they who inhabited Crocyleia and rocky J2gilips, Zacynthus, Sa- 
mos, Epirus, and the country opposite to these islands ;" * 

he means by Epirus the country opposite to the islands, in- 
tending to include together with Leucas the rest of Acarnania, 
of which he says, 

" twelve herds, and as many flocks of sheep in Epirus," a 

because the district of Epirus (the Epirotis) extended an- 
ciently perhaps as far as this place, and was designated by the 
common name, Epirus. 

The present Cephallenia he calls Samos, as when he says, 

" in the strait between Ithaca and the hilly Samos," 8 

he makes a distinction between places of the same name by an 
epithet, assigning the name not to the city, but to the island. 
For the island contains four cities, one of which, called Samos, 
or Same, for it had either appellation, bore the same name as 
the island. But when the poet says, 

" all the chiefs of the islands, Dulichium, Same, and the woody Zacyn- 
thus," 4 

he is evidently enumerating the islands, and calls that Same 
which he had before called Samos. 

But Apollodorus at one time says that the ambiguity is re- 
moved by the epithet, which the poet uses, when he says, 

" and hilly Samos," 

meaning the island ; and at another time he pretends that we 
ought to write 

" Dulichium, and Samos," 

and not 

" Same," 

and evidently supposes that the city is called by either name, 
Samos or Same, but the island by that of Samos only. ^ That 
the city is called Same is evident from the enumeration of 
the suitors from each city, where the poet says, 
" there are four and twenty from Sam6," 5 
and from what is said about Ctimene, 

1 11. ii. 633. 2 Od. xiv. 100. s Od. IT. 671 

* Od. i. 246. s Od. rri. 249. 

M 2 
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" they afterwards gave her in marriage at Same." * 

There is reason in this. For the poet does not express 
himself distinctly either, about Cephallenia, or Ithaca, or the 
other neighbouring places, so that both historians and com- 
mentators differ from one another. 

11. For instance, with respect to Ithaca, when the poet 
says, 

" and they who possessed Ithaca, and Neritum with its waving woods," 2 

he denotes by the epithet, that he means Neritum the moun- 
tain. In other passages he expressly mentions the mountain ; 

" I dwell at Ithaca, turned to the western sun ; where is a mountain, 
Neritum, seen from afar with its waving woods ; " 3 

but whether he means the city, or the island, is not clear, at 
least from this verse ; 

" they who possessed Ithaca, and Neritum." 

Any one would understand these words in their proper sense 
to mean the city, as we speak of Athens, Lycabettus, Rhodes, 
Atabyris, Lacedaemon, and Taygetus, but in a poetical sense 
the contrary is implied. 
In the verses, 

" I dwell at Ithaca, turned to the western sun, in which is a mountain 
Neritum," 

the meaning is plain, because the mountain is on the island 
and not in the city ; and when he says, 

" we came from Ithaca situated under Neium," 4 

it is uncertain whether he means that Neium was the same as 
Neritum, or whether it is another, either mountain or place. 
[He, who writes Nericum for Neritum, or the reverse, is 
quite mistaken. For the poet describes the former as " waving 
with woods ;" the other as a " well-built city ;" one in Ithaca, 
the other on the sea-beach of Epirus.] 5 

12. But this line seems to imply some contradiction ; 

" it lies in the sea both low, and very high," 6 

for xOanaXrj is low, and depressed, but TravvTrcprcirjj expresses 
great height, as he describes it in other passages, calling it 
Cranae, (or rugged,) and the road leading from the har* 
bour, as, 

1 Od. xv. 366. z II. ii. 632. 3 Od. ix. 21. 4 Od. iii. 81. 
6 Probably interpolated. Kramer. 6 Od. ix. 25. 
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" a rocky way through a woody spot," * 
and again, 

" for there is not any island in the sea exposed to the western sun, a and 
with good pastures, least of all Ithaca." 3 

The expression does imply contradictions, which admit how- 
ever of some explanation. They do not understand xQapaXr) 
to signify in that place " low," but its contiguity to the con- 
tinent, to which it approaches very close 5 nor by ^a.vv-Kf.^ra.rr\ 
great elevation, but the farthest advance towards darkness, 
(rrpoe 6(f)ov,} that is, placed towards the north more than all 
the other islands, for this is what the poet means by " towards 
darkness," the contrary to which is towards the south, (-n-pos 
vorov,) 

" the rest far off (avsvBt) towards the morning, and the sun." 4 
For the word avevBe denotes " at a distance," and " apart," as 
if the other islands lay to the south, and more distant from the 
continent, but Ithaca near the continent and towards the north. 
That the poet designates the southern part (of the heavens) in 
this manner appears from these words, 

" whether they go to the right hand, towards the morning and the sun, or 
to the left, towards cloudy darkness;" 5 

and still more evidently in these lines, 

" my friends, we know not where darkness nor where morning lie, nor 
where sets nor where rises the sun which brings light to man." 6 

We may here understand the four climates, 7 and suppose the 
morning to denote the southern part (of the heavens), and 
this has some probability ; but it is better to consider what 
is near to the path of the sun to be opposite to the northern 
part (of the heavens). For the speech in Homer is intended 
to indicate some great change in the celestial appearances, not 
a mere obscuration of the climates. For this must happen 

1 Od. xiv. 1. 

2 tvSeif\og is the reading of the text, but the reading in Homer is 
tTTTriJXaroe, adapted for horses, and thus translated by Horace, Epist. lib. 
I. vii. 41, Non est aptus equis Ithacse locus. 

3 Od. iv. 607. * Od. ix. 26. 5 II. xii. 239. 8 Od. x. 190. 

7 For the explanation of climate, see book ii. ch. i. 20, but in this 
passage the word has a different sense, and implies the division of the 
heavens into north, south, east, and west. The idea of Strabo seems 
to be that of a straight line drawn from east to west, dividing the celes- 
tial horizon into two parts, the one northern, (or arctic,) the other 
southern. The sun in its course from east to west continues always as 
regards us in the southern portion. Gossettin. 
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during every cloudy season either by day or by night. Now 
the celestial appearances alter very much as we advance more 
or less towards the south, or the contrary ; but this alteration 
does not prevent our observing the setting and rising of the 
sun, for in fine weather these phenomena are always visible 
whether in the south or the north. For the pole is the most 
northerly point : when this moves, and is sometimes over our 
heads and sometimes below the earth, the arctic circles change 
their position with it. Sometimes they disappear during 
these movements, so that you cannot discern the position of 
the northern climate, nor where it commences ; J and if this 
is so, neither can you distinguish the contrary climate. 

The circuit of Ithaca is about 80 2 stadia. So much then 
concerning Ithaca. 

13. The poet does not mention Cephallenia, which contains 
four cities, by its present name, nor any of the cities except 
one, either Same or Samos, which no longer exists, but traces 
of it are shown in the middle of the Strait near Ithaca. The 
inhabitants have the name of Samse. The rest still exist at 
present, they are small cities, Paleis, Pronesus, and Cranii. 
In our time Caius Antonius, the uncle of Marcus Antonius, 
founded an additional city, when (being an exile after his con- 
sulship in which he was the colleague of Cicero the orator) he 
lived at Cephallenia, and was master of the whole island, as 
if it had been his own property. He returned from exile be- 
fore he completed the foundation of the settlement, and died 
when engaged in more important affairs. 

14. Some writers do not hesitate to affirm, that Cephallenia 
and Dulichium are the same ; others identify it with Taphos, 
and the Cephallenians with Taphians, and these again with 
Teleboae. They assert that Amphitryon, with the aid of Ce- 
phalus, the son of Dei'oneus, an exile from Athens, undertook 
an expedition against the island, and having got possession of 
it, delivered it up to Cephalus ; hence this city bore his name, 
and the rest those of his children. But this is not in accord- 
ance with Homer, for the Cephallenians were subject tc 
Ulysses and Laertes, and Taphos to Mentes ; 

" I boast that I am Mentes, son of the valiant Anchialus, 
And king of the Taphians, skilful' rowers." 3 

1 oi>S' oirov dp\n. s So in the text, but there is manifestly 

3 Od. i. 181. 
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Taphos is now called Taphius. 1 Nor does Hellanicus follow 
Homer when he calls Cephallenia, Dulichium, for Dulichium, 
and the other Echinades, are said to he under the command 
of Meges, and the inhabitants, Epeii, who came from Elis ; 
wherefore he calls Otus the Cyllenian, 

" companion of Phyleides, chief of the magnanimous Epeii ; " 2 
" but Ulysses led the magnanimous Cephallenes." 3 

Neither, as Andro asserts, is Cephallenia, according to Homer, 
Dulichium, nor does Dulichium belong to Cephallenia, for 
Epeii possessed Dulichium, and Cephallenians the whole of 
Cephallenia, the former of whom were under the command 
of Ulysses, the latter of Meges. Paleis is not called Du- 
lichium by Homer, as Pherecydes says. But he who asserts 
that Cephallenia and Dulichium are the same contradicts 
most strongly the account of Homer ; for as fifty-two of the 
suitors came from Dulichium, and twenty-four from Same, 
would he not say, that from the whole island came such a 
number of suitors, and from a single city of the four came 
half the number within two ? If any one should admit this, 
we shall inquire what the Same could be, which is mentioned 
in this line, 

" Dulichium and Same, and the woody Zacynthus." * 

15. Cephallenia is situated opposite to Acarnania, at the dis- 
tance from Leucatas of about 50, or according to others, of 40 
stadia, and from Chelonatas 5 of about 80 stadia. It is about 300 
stadia (1300 ?) in circumference. It extends in length towards 
the south-east (Eurus). It is mountainous ; the largest moun- 
tain in it is the jEnus, 6 on which is the temple of Jupiter 
./Enesius. Here is the narrowest part of the island, which forms 
a low isthmus, that is frequently overflowed from sea to sea. 7 
Cranii 8 and Paleis 9 are situated near the straits in the Gulf. 

16. Between Ithaca and Cephallenia is the small island 

1 I. Meganisi. * II. XT. 519. 3 II. ii. 631. 

4 Od. L 246. s C. Tornese. Monte Nero. 

T We may hence conjecture that Cephallenia in the time of Homer 
was divided into two parts, Dulichium and Same. It may explain at 
least the uncertainty of the ancients respecting the position of Dulichium. 
Pausanias, b. vi. c. 15, speaking of the Paleis says, that formerly they 
were called Dulichii ; and Hesychius, that Dulichium is a city of Ce- 
phallenia. 

* Situated near the modem capital Argostoli. 

Probably the site x>f the ruins in the harbour of Viscard 
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Asteria, 1 or Asteris, as it is called by the poet, which, accord- 
ing to Demetrius, the Scepsian, does not remain in the state 
described by the poet, 

" there are harbours in it, open on both sides, for the reception of vessels." 3 
But Apollodorus says that it exists even at present, and men- 
tions a small city in it, Alalcomense, situated quite upon the 
isthmus. 

17. The poet also gives the name of Samoa to Thracia, 
which we now call Samothrace. He was probably acquainted 
with the Ionian island, for he seems to have been acquainted 
with the Ionian migration. He would not, otherwise, have 
made a distinction between islands of the same names, for in 
speaking of Samothrace, he makes the distinction sometimes 
by the epithet, 

" on high, upon the loftiest summit of the woody Samos, the Thracian,"* 
sometimes by uniting it with the neighbouring islands, 
" to Samos, and Imbros, and inaccessible Lemnos ;" * 

and again, 

" between Samos and rocky Imbros." s 

He was therefore acquainted with the Ionian island, although 
he has not mentioned its name. Nor had it formerly always 
the same name, but was called Melamphylus, then Anthemis, 
then Parthenia, from the river Parthenius, the name of which 
was changed to Imbrasus. Since then both Cephallenia and 
Samothrace were called Samos 6 at the time of the Trojan 
war, (for if it had not been so Hecuba would not have been 
introduced saying, that Achilles would sell any of her chil- 
dren that he could seize at Samos and Imbros, 7 ) Ionian Samos 
was not yet colonized (by lonians), which is evident from its 
having the same name from one of the islands earlier (called 
Samos), that had it before; whence this also is clear, that 
those persons contradict ancient history, who assert, that 
colonists came from Samos after the Ionian migration, and 
the arrival of Tembrion, and gave the name of Samos to 
Samothrace. The Samians invented this story out of vanity. 
Those are more entitled to credit, who say, that heights are 

1 I. Dascaglio. 2 Od. iv. 846. 3 II. xiii. 12. 

4 II. xxiv. 753. 6 II. xxiv. 78. 

6 In the Valle d' Alessandro, in Cephalonia, there is still a place called 
Samo. 7 II. xxiv. 752. 
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called Sami, 1 and that the island obtained its name from this 
circumstance, for from thence 

" was seen all Ida, the city of Priam, and the ships of the Greeks." 9 

But according to some writers, Samos had its name from the 
Saii, a Thracian tribe, who formerly inhabited it, and who oc- 
cupied also the adjoining continent, whether they were the 
same people as the Sapas, or the Sinti, whom the poet calls 
Sinties, or a different nation. Archilochus mentions the 
Saii; 

" one of the Saii is exulting in the possession of an honourable shield, 
which I left against my will near a thicket." 

18. Of the islands subject to Ulysses there remains to be 
described Zacynthus. 3 It verges a little more than Cephal- 
lenia to the west of Peloponnesus, but approaches closer to it. 
It is 160 stadia in circumference, and distant from Cephallenia 
about 60 stadia. It is woody, but fertile, and has a consider- 
able city of the same name. Thence to the Hesperides be- 
longing to Africa are 3300 4 stadia. 

19. To the east of this island, and of Cephallenia, are situ- 
ated the Echinades 5 islands ; among which is Dulichium, at 
present called Dolicha, and the islands called Oxeiae, to which 
the poet gives the name of Those. 6 

Dolicha is situated opposite to the CEniadae, and the mouth 
of the Achelous : it is distant from Araxus, 7 the promontory 
of Elis, 100 stadia. The rest of the Echinades are numerous, 
they are all barren and rocky, and lie in front of the mouth 
of the Achelous, the most remote of them at the distance of 
15, the nearest at the distance of 5 stadia ; they formerly 
were farther out at sea, but the accumulation of earth, which 
is brought down in great quantity by the Achelous, has al- 
ready joined some, and will join others, to the continent. This 
accumulation of soil anciently formed the tract Paracheloitis, 
which the river overflows, a subject of contention, as it was 
continually confounding boundaries, which had been de- 
termined by the Acarnanians and the JEtolians. For want of 
arbitrators they decided their dispute by arms. The most 



* II. xiii. 13. * Zante. 

* 3600 stadia? see b. xvii. c. iii. 20. 

* Curzolari, Oxia, Petala, &c. 8 Od. xv. 298. 7 C. Papa. 
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powerful gained the victory. This gave occasion to a fable, 
how Hercules overcame the Achelous in fight, and received in 
marriage as the prize of his victory, Dei'aneira, daughter of 
CEneus. Sophocles introduces her, saying, 

" My suitor was a river, I mean the Achelous, who demanded me of my 
father under three forms ; one while coming as a bull of perfect form, 
another time as a spotted writhing serpent, at another with the body of a 
man and the forehead of a bull." l 

Some writers add, that this was the horn of Amaltheia, which 
Hercules broke off from the Achelous, and presented to 
(Eneus as a bridal gift. Others, conjecturing the truth in- 
cluded in this story, say, that Achelous is reported to have 
resembled a bull, like other rivers, in the roar of their waters, 
and the bendings of their streams, which they term horns ; 
and a serpent from its length and oblique course ; and bull- 
fronted because it was compared to a bull's head ; and that 
Hercules, who, on other occasions, was disposed to perform 
acts of kindness for the public benefit, so particularly, when he 
was desirous of contracting an alliance with CEneus, performed 
for him these services ; he prevented the river from overflow- 
ing its banks, by constructing mounds and by diverting its 
streams by canals, and by draining a large tract of the Para- 
cheloi'tis, which had been injured by the river ; and this is the 
horn of Amaltheia. 

Homer says, that in the time of the Trojan war the Echi- 
nades, and the Oxeiae were subject to Meges, 

" son of the hero Phyleus, beloved of Jupiter, who formerly repaired to 
Dulichium on account of a quarrel with his father."* 

The father of Phyleus was Augeas, king of Elis, and of the 
Epeii. The Epeii then, who possessed these islands, were 
those who had migrated to Dulichium with Phyleus. 

20. The islands of the Taphii, and formerly of the Tele- 
bose, among which was Taphus, now called Taphius, were 
distinct from the Echinades, not separated by distance, (for 
they lie near one another,) but because they were ranged un- 
der different chiefs, Taphii and Teleboae. In earlier times 
Amphitryon, in conjunction with Cephalus, the son of Deio- 
neus, an exile from Athens, attacked, and then delivered them 
up to the government of Cephalus. But the poet says that 

1 Sophocles, Trachiniae, v. 9. 3 II. ii. 628. 
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Mentes was their chief, and calls them robbers, which was 
the character of all the Teleboae. 

So much then concerning the islands off Acarnania. 

21. Between Leucas and the Ambracian gulf is a sea-lake, 
called Myrtuntium. 1 Next to Leucas followed Palaerus, and 
Alyzia, cities of Acarnania, of which Alyzia is distant from 
the sea 15 stadia. Opposite to it is a harbour sacred to Her- 
cules, and a grove from whence a Roman governor trans- 
ported to Rome " the labours of Hercules," the workmanship 
of Lysippus, which was lying in an unsuitable place, being a 
deserted spot. 2 

Next are Crithote, 3 a promontory, and the Echinades, and 
Astacus, used in the singular number, a city of the same name 
as that near Nicomedia, and the Gulf of Astacus, Crithote, a 
city of the same name as that in the Thracian Chersonesus. 
All the coast between these places has good harbours. Then 
follows OEniadas, and the Achelous ; then a lake belonging to 
the CEniadse, called Melite, 30 stadia in length, and in breadth 
20 ; then another Cynia, of double the breadth and length of 
Melite ; a third Uria, 4 much less than either of the former. 
Cynia even empties itself into the sea ; the others are situated 
above it at the distance of about half a stadium. 

Next is the river Evenus, which is distant from Actium 
670 stadia. 

Then follows the mountain Chalcis, which Artemidorus 
calls Chalcia ; [next Pleuron, then Licyrna, a village, above 
which in the interior is situated Calydon at the distance of 30 
stadia. Near Calydon is the temple of Apollo Laphrius ;] 5 
then the mountain Taphiassus ; then Macynia, a city ; then 
Molycria, and near it Antirrhium, the boundary of ^Etolia 
and of Locris. To Antirrhium from the Evenus are about 
120 stadia. 

Artemidorus does not place the mountain, whether Chalcis 
or Chalcia, between the Achelous and Pleuron, but Apollo- 

1 Not identified. 

2 Gossellin remarks the double error committed by Winkelman, who, 
on the authority of this passage, states that the Hercules (not the Labours 
of Hercules) of Lysippus was transferred to Rome ia the time of Nero, 
long after this Book was written. 

3 Dragomestre. 4 Tie Jake Xerolimne. 

* Kramer proposes the transposition of the sentence within brackets 
to the beginning of the paragraph. 
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dorus, as I have said before, places Chalcis and Taphiassus. 
above Molycria ; and Calydon between Pleuron and Chalcis. 
Are we then to place one mountain of the name of Chalcia 
near Pleuron, and another of the name of Chalcis near 
Molycria ? 

Near Calydon is a large lake, abounding with fish. It be- 
longs to the Romans of Patrae. 

22. Apollodorus says, that there is in the inland parts of 
Acarnania, a tribe of Erysicha3i, mentioned by Alcman, 

" not an Erysichasan, nor a shepherd ; but I came from the extremities 
of Sardis." 

Olenus belonged to JEtolia ; Homer mentions it in the JEto- 
lian Catalogue, 1 but traces alone remain of it near Pleuron 
below Aracynthus. 2 

Lysimachia also was near Olenus. This place has disap- 
peared. It was situated upon the lake, the present Lysima- 
chia, formerly Hydra, between Pleuron and the city Arsinoe, 3 
formerly a village of the name of Conopa. It was founded by 
Arsinoe, wife and also sister of the second Ptolemy. It is 
conveniently situated above the passage across the Achelous. 

Pylene has experienced nearly the same fate as Olenus. 

When the poet describes Calydon 4 as lofty, and rocky, we 
must understand these epithets as relating to the character of 
the country. For we have said before, that when they di- 
vided the country into two parts, they assigned the moun- 
tainous portion and the Epictetus 5 to Calydon, and the tract of 
plains to Pleuron. 

23. The Acarnanians, and the JEtolians, like many other 
nations, are at present worn out, and exhausted by continual 
wars. The JEtolians however, in conjunction with the Acar- 
nanians, during a long period withstood the Macedonians and 
the other Greeks, and lastly the Eomans, in their contest for 
independence. 

But since Homer, and others, both poets and historians, 
frequently mention them, sometimes in clear and undisputed 
terms, and sometimes less explicitly, as appears from what we 
have already said of these people, we must avail ourselves of 
aome of the more ancient accounts, which will supply us with 

1 II. ii. 639. s M.Zigos. 3 Angelo Castron. 

* Near Mauro Mali. 5 See c. ii. 3, Epictetus. 
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a beginning, or with an occasion of inquiring into what is 
controverted. 

24. First then with respect to Acarnania. We have al- 
ready said, that it was occupied by Laertes and the Cephalle- 
nians ; but as many writers have advanced statements respect- 
ing the first occupants in terms sufficiently clear, indeed, but 
contradictory, the inquiry and discussion are left open to us. 

They say, that the Taphii and Telebose, as they are called, 
were the first inhabitants of Acarnania, and that their chief, 
Cephalus, who was appointed by Amphitryon sovereign of the 
islands about Taphus, was master also of this country. Hence 
is related of him the fable, that he was the first person who 
took the reputed leap from Leucatas. But the poet does not 
say, that the Taphii inhabited Acarnania before the arrival of 
the Cephallenians and Laertes, but that they were friends of 
the Ithacenses; consequently, in his time, either they had 
not the entire command of these places, or had voluntarily re- 
tired, or had even become joint settlers. 

A colony of certain from Lacedaemon seems to have settled 
in Acarnania, who were followers of Icarius, father of Pene- 
lope, for the poet in the Odyssey represents him and the 
brothers of Penelope as then living ; 

" who did not dare to go to the palace of Icarius with a view of his dis- 
posing of his daughter in marriage." * 

And with respect to the brothers ; 

" for now a long time both her father and her brothers were urging her 
-to marry Eurymachus." * 

Nor is it probable that they were living at Lacedaemon, for 
Telemachus would not, in that case, have been the guest of 
Menelaus upon his arrival, nor is there a tradition, that they 
had any other habitation. But they say that Tyndareus and 
his brother Icarius, after being banished from their own 
country by Hippocoon, repaired to Thestius, the king of the 
Pleuronii, and assisted in obtaining possession of a large 
tract of country on the other side of the Achelous on condi- 
tion of receiving a portion of it; that Tyndareus, having 
espoused Leda the daughter of Thestius, returned home 5 that 
Icarius continued there in possession of a portion of Acar- 
nania, and had Penelope and her brothers by his wife Poly* 
'casta, daughter of Lygaeus. 

O/l. ii. 52. * Od. xv. 16. 
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We Lave shown by the Catalogue of the Ships in Homer, 
that the Acarnanians were enumerated among the people who 
took part in the war of Troy ; and among these are reckoned 
the inhabitants of the Acte, and besides these, 

" they who occupied Epirus, and cultivated the land opposite." 
But Epirus was never called Acarnania, nor Acte, Leucas. 

25. Ephorus does not say that they took part in the expe- 
dition against Troy ; but he says that Alcmaeon, the son of 
Amphiaraus, who was the companion of Diomede, and the 
other Epigoni in their expedition, having brought the war 
against the Thebans to a successful issue, went with Diomede 
to assist in punishing the enemies of CEneus, and having de- 
livered up JEtolia to Diomede, he himself passed over into 
Acarnania, which country also he subdued. In the mean 
time Agamemnon attacked the Argives, and easily overcame 
them, the greatest part having attached themselves to the fol- 
lowers of Diomede. But a short time afterwards, when the 
expedition took place against Troy, he was afraid, lest, in his 
absence with the army, Diomede and his troops should return 
home, (for there was a rumour that he had collected a large 
force,) and should regain possession of a territory to which 
they had the best right, one being the heir of Adraslus, the 
other of his father. Reflecting then on these circumstances, 
he invited them to unite in the recovery of Argos, and to 
take part in the war. Diomede consented to take part in the 
expedition, but Alcmaeon was indignant and refused ; whence 
the Acarnanians were the only people who did not partici- 
pate in the expedition with the Greeks. The Acarnanians, 
probably by following this account, are said to have imposed 
upon the Romans, and to have obtained from them the privi- 
lege of an independent state, because they alone had not 
taken part in the expedition against the ancestors of the Ro- 
mans, for their names are neither in the JEtolian Catalogue, 
nor are they mentioned by themselves, nor is their name 
mentioned anywhere in the poem. 

26. Ephorus then having represented Acarnania as subject 
to Alcmason before the Trojan war, ascribes to him the found- 
ation of Amphilochian Argos, and says that Acarnania had 
its name from his son Acarnan, and the Amphilochians from 
his brother Amphilochus ; thus he turns aside to reports con- 
trary to the history in Homer. But Thucydides and other 
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writers say, that Amphilochus, on his return from the Trojan 
expedition, being displeased with the state of affairs at Argos, 
dwelt in this country ; according to some writers, he obtained 
it by succeeding to the dominions of his brother ; others re- 
present it differently. So much then respecting the Acarna* 
nians considered by themselves. We shall now speak of their 
affairs where they are intermixed in common with those of 
the JEtolians, and we shall then relate as much of the history 
of the ^Etolians as we proposed to add to our former account 
of this people. 



CHAPTER in. 

1. SOME writers reckon the Curetes among the Acarnani- 
ans, others among the JEtolians ; some allege that they came 
from Crete, others that they came from Euboea. Since, 
however, they are mentioned by Homer, we must first ex- 
amine his account of them. It is thought that he does not 
mean the Acarnanians, but the JEtolians, in the following 
verses, for the sons of Porthaon were, 

" Agrius, Melas, and the hero CEneus, 
These dwelt at Pleuron, and the lofty Calydon," l 

both of which are JEtolian cities, and are mentioned in the 
JEtolian Catalogue ; wherefore since those who inhabited 
Pleuron appear to be, according to Homer, Curetes, they 
might be JEtolians. The opponents of this conclusion are 
misled by the mode of expression in these verses, 

" Curetes and JEtolians, firm in battle, were fighting for the city Calydon," 9 
for neither would he have used appropriate terms if he had 
said, 

" Boeotians and Thebans were contending against each other," 

nor 

" Argires and Peloponnesians." 

But we have shown in a former part of this work, that this 
mode of expression is usual with Homer, and even trite among 
other poets. This objection then is easily answered. But 
let the objectors explain, how, if these people were not JEto- 

1 II. xtv. 116. 3 II. ix. 525. 
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Hans, the poet came to reckon the Pleuronii among the -<?Eto- 
lians. 

2. Ephorus, after having asserted that the nation of the 
JEtolians were never in subjection. to any other people, but, 
from all times of which any memorial remains, their country 
continued exempt from the ravages of war, both on account of 
its local obstacles and their own experience in warfare, says, 
that from the beginning Curetes were in possession of the 
whole country, but on the arrival of .ZEtolus, the son of Endy- 
mion, from Elis, who defeated them in various battles, the 
Curetes retreated to the present Acarnania, and the JEtolians 
returned with a body of Epeii, and founded ten of the most 
ancient cities in ^SEtolia ; and in the tenth generation after- 
wards Elis was founded, in conjunction with that people, by 
Oxylus, the son of Hgemon, who had passed over from JEtolia. 
They produce, as proofs of these facts, inscriptions, one 
sculptured on the base of the statue of -ZEtolus at Therma in 
^Etolia, where, according to the custom of the country, they 
assemble to elect their magistrates j 

" this statue of JEtolus, son of Endyraion, brought up near the streams of 
the Alpheius, and in the neighbourhood of the stadia of Olympia, JEtolians 
dedicated as a public monument of his merits." 

And the other inscription on the statue of Oxylus is in the 
market-place of Elis ; 

" JEtolus, having formerly abandoned the original inhabitants of this 
country, won by the toils of war the land of the Curetes. But Oxylus, 
the son of Hsemon, the tenth scion of that race, founded this ancient 
city." 

3. He rightly alleges, as a proof of the affinity subsisting 
reciprocally between the Eleii and the JEtolians, these in- 
scriptions, both of which recognise not the affinity alone, but 
also that their founders had established settlers in each other's 
country. Whence he clearly convicts those of falsehood who 
assert, that the Eleii were a colony of ^iEtolians, and that the 
JEtolians were not a colony of Eleii. But he seems to ex- 
hibit the same inconsistency in his positions here, that we 
proved l with regard to the oracle at Delphi. For after as- 
serting that JEtolia had never been ravaged by war from all 
time of which there was any memorial, and saying, that from 
the first the Curetes were in possession of this country, he 

1 B. ix. c. iii. 11. 
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ought to have inferred from such premises, that the Curetes 
continued to occupy the country of -^Etolia to his days. For 
in this manner it might be understood never to have been 
devastated, nor in subjection to any other nation. But for- 
getting his position, he does not infer this, but the contrary, 
that JEtolus came from Elis, and having defeated the Curetes 
in various battles, these people retreated into Acarnania. 
What else then is there peculiar to the devastation of a country 
than the defeat of the inhabitants in war and their abandon- 
ment of their land, which is evinced by the inscription among 
the Eleii ; for speaking of jEtolus-'the words are, 

" he obtained possession of the country of the Curetes by the continued 
toils of war." 

4. But perhaps some person may say, that he means JEtolia 
was not laid waste, reckoning from the time that it had this 
name after the arrival of JEtolus ; but he takes away the 
ground of this supposition, by saying afterwards, that the 
greatest part of the people, that remained among the JEtolians, 
were those called Epeii, with whom JEtolians were after- 
wards intermingled, who had been expelled from Thessaly 
together with Boeotians, and possessed the country in common 
with these people. But is it probable that, without any hos- 
tilities, they invaded the country of another nation and 
divided it among themselves and the original possessors, 
who did not require such a partition of their land ? If this is 
not probable, is it to be believed that the victors agreed to an 
equal division of the territory ? What else then is devastation 
of a country, but the conquest of it by arms ? Besides, Apol- 
lodorus says that, according to history, the Hyantes aban- 
doned Bceotia and came and settled among the JEtolians, and 
concludes as confident that his opinion is right by saying it is 
our custom to relate these and similar facts exactly, when- 
ever any of them is altogether dubious, or concerning which 
erroneous opinions are entertained. 

5. Notwithstanding these faults in Ephorus, still he is 
superior to other writers. Poly bi us himself, who has stu- 
diously given him so much praise, has said that Eudoxus has 
written well on Grecian affairs, but that Ephorus has given 
the best account of the foundation of cities, of the relationship 
subsisting between nations, of changes of settlements, and of 
leaders of colonies, in these words, " but I shall explain the 

VOL, II, N 
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present state of places, both as to position and distances ; for 
this is the peculiar province of chorography." l 

But you, Polybius, who introduce popular hearsay, and 
rumours on the subject of distances, not only of places beyond 
Greece, but in Greece itself, have you not been called to 
answer the charges sometimes of Posidonius, sometimes of 
Artemidorus, and of many other writers ? ought you not there- 
fore to excuse us, and not to be offended, if in transferring 
into our own work a large part of the historical poets from 
such writers we commit some errors, and to commend us when 
we are generally more exact in what we say than .others, or 
supply what they omitted through want of information. 

6. With respect to the Curetes, some facts are related 
which belong more immediately, some more remotely, to the 
history of the JEtolians and Acarnanians. The facts more 
immediately relating to them, are those which have been 
mentioned before, as that the Curetes were living in the 
country which is now called JEtolia, and that a body of 
.^Etolians under the command of JEtolus came there, and drove 
them into Acarnania ; and these facts besides, that .ZEolians 
invaded Pleuronia, which was inhabited by Curetes, and 
called Curetis, took away their territory, and expelled the 
possessors. 

But Archemachus 2 of Euboea says that the Curetes had 
their settlement at Chalcis, but being continually at war about 
the plain Lelantum, and finding that the enemy used to seize 
and drag them by the hair of the forehead, they wore their 
hair long behind, and cut the hair short in front, whence they 
had the name of Curetes, (or the shorn,) from cura, (coupa,) 
or the tonsure which they had undergone ; that they removed 
to JEtolia, and occupied the places about Pleuron; that 
others, who lived on the other side of the Achelous, because 
they kept their heads unshorn, were called Acarnanians. 3 

But according to some writers each tribe derived its name 
from some hero; 4 according to others, that they had the 

1 As distinguished from geography. See b. i. c. i. $ 16, note *. 

2 The author of a work in seveml books on Euboea. Athenseus, tx. vi. 
c. 18. 

3 The unshorn. 

4 From Acarnan, son of Alcrmeon. Thucyd. b. ii. c. 102. But the her<* 
from whom the Curetes obtained their name is not mentioned. 
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name of Curetes from the mountain Curium, 1 which is situated 
above Pleuron, and that this is an JEtolian tribe, like the 
Ophieis, Agrasi, Eurytanes, and many others. 

But, as we have before said, when JEtolia was divided into 
two parts, the country about Calydon was said to be in the 
possession of CEneus ; and a portion of Pleuronia in that of 
the Porthaonidse of the branch of Agrius, 2 for 

" they dwelt at Pleuron, and the lofty Calydon." 3 

Thestius however, father-in-law of CEneus, and father of 
Althaaa, chief of the Curetes, was master of Pleuronia. But 
when war broke out between the Thestiadae, (Eneus, and 
Meleager about a boar's head and skin, according to the poet, 4 
following the fable concerning the boar of Calydon, but, as is 
probable, the dispute related to a portion of the territory ; the 
words are these, 

" Curetes and .lEtolians, firm in battle, fought against one another." 5 

These then are the facts more immediately connected (with 
geography). 

7. There 6 are others more remote from the subject of this 

1 The position of this mountain is not determined. 

a CEneus and his children were themselves Porthaonidse. CEneus had 
possession only of Calydon, his brother Agrius and his children had a 
part of Pleuronia. Thestius, cousin-german of CEneus and of Agrius, re- 
ceived as his portion the remainder of Pleuronia and transmitted it to his 
children, (the Thestiadas,) who probably succeeded in gaining possession 
of the whole country. The Porthaonidae of the branch of Agrius, were 
Thersites, Onchestus, Prothous, Celeulor, Lycopeiis, and Melanippus. 
Apollodorus, b. i. c. 7, 8. 

3 II. xiv. 117. * II. ix. 544. . II. ix. 525. 

6 " Cette digression est curieuse, sans doute ***** Plusieurs cri- 
tiques ont fait de ce morceau 1'objet de leur etude ; neanmoins il demeure 
heriss^ de difficult^, et dernierement M. Heyne (quel juge!) a pro- 
nonce que tout y restait a eclaircir. Du Theil. 

The myths relating to the Curetes abound with different statements 
and confusion. The following are the only points to be borne in mind. 
The Curetes belong to the most ancient times of Greece, and probably 
are to be counted among the first inhabitants of Phrygia. They were the 
authors and expositors of certain religious rites, which they celebrated 
with dances. According to mythology they played a part at the birth of 
Jupiter. They were sometimes called Idaean Dactyli. Hence their 
name was given to the ministers of the worship of the Great Mother 
among the Phrygians, which was celebrated with a kind of religious 
frenzy. The Curetes were also called Corybantes. Hence also arose the 
confusion between the religious rites observed in Crete, Phrygia, and 
- ' ' ' ; ' - ' ' N 2 ' 
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work, which have been erroneously placed by historians 
under one head on account of the sameness of name : for in- 
stance, accounts relating to " Curetic affairs " and " concerning 
the Curetes " have been considered as identical with accounts 
" concerning the people (of the same name) who inhabited 
JEtolia and Acarnania." But the former differ from the 
latter, and resemble rather the accounts which we have of 
Satyri and Silenes, Bacchse and Tityri ; for the Curetes are 
represented as certain daemons, or ministers of the gods, by 
those who have handed down the traditions respecting Cretan 
and Phrygian affairs, and which involve certain religious 
rites, some mystical, others the contrary, relative to the nur- 
ture of Jupiter in Crete ; the celebration of orgies in honour 
of the mother of the gods, in Phrygia, and in the neighbour- 
hood of the Trojan Ida. There is however a very great 
variety 1 in these accounts. According to some, the Cory- 
bantes, Cabeiri, Idsean Dactyli, and Telchines are repre- 
sented as the same persons as the Curetes ; according to 
others, they are related to, yet distinguished from, each other 
by some slight differences ; but to describe them in general 
terms and more at length, they are inspired with an enthusi- 
astic and Bacchic frenzy, which is exhibited by them as minis- 
ters at the celebration of the sacred rites, by inspiring terror 
with armed dances, accompanied with the tumult and noise 
of cymbals, drums, and armour, and with the sound of pipes 
and shouting ; so that these sacred ceremonies are nearly the 
same as those that are performed among the Samothracians 
in Lemnus, and in many other places ; since the ministers of 
the god are said to be the same. 2 The whole of this kind of 

Samothrace. Again, on the other hand, the Curetes have been mistaken 
for an JEtolian people, bearing the same name. Heyne, Not. ad Virgil. 
JEn. iii. 130. Religion, et Sacror. cum furore peract. Orig. Comm. Soc. 
R. Sclent. Getting, vol. viii. Dupuis, origin de tous les cultes, torn. 2. 
Sainte Croix Mm. pour servir a la religion Secrete, &c., Job. Guberleth. 
Diss. philol. de Myster. deorum Cabir. 1703. FrSret. Recher. pour servir 
a 1'histoire des Cyclopes, &c. Acad. des Inscript. &c., vol. xxiii. His. 
pag. 27. 1749. 

1 TOffavrrj iroiKi\ia, will bear also to be translated, id tantum varietatis, 
"jthis difference only," as Groskurd observes. 

2 M. de Saint Croix (Recherches sur les Myst&res, &c; sect. 2, page 
25) is mistaken in asserting that " Strabo clearly refutes the statements 
of those who believed that the Cabeiri, Dactyli, Curetes, Corybantes, and 
Telchines, were not only the same kind of persons, but ever separate 
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discussion is of a theological nature, and is not alien to the 
contemplation of the philosopher. 

8. But since even the historians, through the similarity of 
the name Curetes, have collected into one body a mass of dis- 
similar facts, I myself do not hesitate to speak of them at 
length by way of digression, adding the physical considera- 
tions which belong to the history. 1 Some writers however en- 
deavour to reconcile one account with the other, and perhaps 
they have some degree of probability in their favour. They 
say, for instance, that the people about JEtolia have the name 
of Curetes from wearing long dresses like girls, (icopai,) and 
that there was, among the Greeks, a fondness for some such 
fashion. The lonians also were called " tunic-trailers," 2 and 
the soldiers of Leonidas, 3 who went out to battle with their 
hair dressed, were despised by the Persians, but subjects of 
their admiration in the contest. In short, the application 
of art to the hair consists in attending to its growth, and the 
manner of cutting it, 4 and both these are the peculiar care of 
girls and youths ; 5 whence in several ways it is easy to find a 
derivation of the name Curetes. It is also probable, that the 
practice of armed dances, first introduced by persons who 
paid so much attention to their hair and their dress, and who 
were called Curetes, afforded a pretence for men more warlike 
.than others, and who passed their lives in arms, to be them- 
selves called by the same name of Curetes, I mean those in 
Euboea, JEtolia, and Acarnania. Homer also gives this name 
to the young soldiers ; 

" selecting Curetes, the bravest of the Achaeans, to carry from the swift 
ship, presents, which, yesterday, we promised to Achilles.'' 6 

members of the same family." It appears to me, on the contrary, that 
this was the opinion adopted by our author. Dw Theil. 

1 irpoaQuq TOV OIKBIOV Ty laropiq, Qvffiicbv Xoyov. rationem naturalem, 
utpote congrueutum hue, historiae adjiciens. Xylander. Or paraphrased, 
" The history of this people will receive additional and a fitting illustra- 
tion by a reference to physical facts," such as the manner of wearing 
their hair, tonsure, &c. 

2 tXietxirwvaf. The words teal Kpw/3v\ov Kal rlmya s/iirXsx0qvat 
appear, according to Berkel. ad Steph. p. 74, to be here wanting, " and,to 
bind the hair in the form of the Crobulus and ornamented with a grass- 
hopper." The hair over the forehead of the Apollo Belvidere is an ex- 
ample of the crobulus. 

3 Herod, vii. 208. * Kovpav Tpi\6q. s Kopais Kal Kopoi. 

Strabo therefore considered the 193, 194, 195 verses of II. xix. aa 
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And again ; 

" Curetes Aclisei carried the presents." l 

So much then on the subject of the etymology of the name 
Curetes. [The dance in armour is a military dance ; this is 
shown by the Pyrrhic dance and by Pyrrichus, who, it is said, 
invented this kind of exercise for youths, to prepare them for 
military service.] 2 

9. We are now to consider how the names of these people 
agree together, and the theology, which is contained in their 
history. 

Now this is common both to the Greeks and the Barba- 
rians, to perform their religious ceremonies with the observ- 
ance of a festival, and a relaxation from labour ; some are 
performed with enthusiasm, others without any emotion ; 
some accompanied with music, others without music ; some in 
mysterious privacy, others publicly ; and these are the dictates 
of nature. 3 For relaxation from labour withdraws the thoughts 
from human occupations, and directs the reflecting mind to the 
divinity : enthusiasm seems to be attended with a certain di- 
vine inspiration, and to approach the prophetic character; 
the mystical concealment of the sacred rites excites veneration 
for the divinity, and imitates his nature, which shuns human 
senses and perception ; music also, accompanied with the 
dance, rhythm, and song, for the same reason brings us near 
the deity by the pleasure which it excites, and by the charms 
of art. For it has been justly said, that men resemble the 
gods chiefly in doing good, but it may be said more properly, 
when they are happy ; and this happiness consists in rejoic- 
ing, in festivals, in philosophy, and in music. 4 For let not 
the art be blamed, if it should sometimes be abused by the 
musician employing it to excite voluptuousness in convivial 

authentic. Heyne v?as inclined to consider them as an interpolation, in 
which he is supported by other critics. 

1 II. xix. 248. The text is probably mutilated, and Strabo may have 
quoted the verses in Homer in -which Merion is represented as dancing 
in armour. II. xvi. 617. 

3 Kramer suspects this passage to be an interpolation. 

3 The reading in the text is TOV S' OVTWQ vovv. The translation adopts 
Meineke's reading, voouvra, 

4 Quam preeclare philosophatus sit Strabo, me non monente, unusquis- 
que assequitur ; praeclarius, utique, quam illi, qui ex nostro ritu religioso 
omnem hilaritatem exulare voluere. Heyne, Virg. iii. 130. 
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meetings at banquets, on the stage, or under other circum- 
stances, but let the nature of the institutions which are 
founded on it be examined. 1 

10. Hence Plato, and, before his time, the Pythagoreans, 
called music philosophy. They maintained that the world 
subsisted by harmony, and considered every kind of music to 
be the work of the gods. It is thus that the muses are re- 
garded as deities, and Apollo has the name of President of 
the Muses, and all poetry divine, as being conversant about 
the praises of the gods. Thus also they ascribe to music the 
formation of manners, as everything which refines the mind 
approximates to the power of the gods. 

The greater part of the Greeks attribute to Bacchus, 
Apollo, Hecate, the Muses, and Ceres, everything connected 
with orgies and Bacchanalian rites, dances, and the mysteries 
attended upon initiation. They call also Bacchus, Dionysus, 
and the chief Daemon of the mysteries of Ceres. 2 The carry- 
ing about of branches of trees, dances, and initiations are 
<eommon to the worship of these gods. But with respect to 
Apollo and the Muses, the latter preside over choirs of singers 
and dancers ; the former presides both over these and divina- 
tion. All persons instructed in science, and particularly 
those who have cultivated music, are ministers of the Muses ; 
these and also all who are engaged in divination are ministers 
of Apollo. Those of Ceres, are the Mystas, torch-bearers 
and Hierophants ; of Dionysus, Seileni, Satyri, Tityri, Bacchaa, 
Lense, Thyise, Mimallones, Nai'des, and Nymphas, as they are 
called. 

11. But in Crete both these, and the sacred rites of Jupiter 
in particular, were celebrated with the performance of orgies, 
and by ministers, like the Satyri, who are employed in the wor- 
ship of Dionysus. These were called Curetes, certain youths 
who executed military movements in armour, accompanied 
with dancing, exhibiting the fable of the birth of Jupiter, in 
which Saturn was introduced, whose custom it was to devour 
his children immediately after their birth ; Rhea attempts to 
conceal the pains of childbirth, and to remove the new-born 
infant out of sight, using her utmost endeavours to preserve it. 

1 The original, as Du Theil observes, is singularly obscure, dXX' q 
QvtTic, YI riav irai5fv/J.dr<av, t^era^eaOu), rrjv dpxrjv iv9svSs H^ovcra. 
* Following the reading suggested by Groskurd. 
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In this she has the assistance of the Curetes who surround 
the goddess, and by the noise of drums and other similar 
sounds, by dancing in armour and by tumult, endeavour to 
strike terror into Saturn, and escape notice whilst removing 
his child. The child is then delivered into their hands to 
be brought up with the same care by which he was rescued. 
The Curetes therefore obtained this appellation, either be- 
cause they were boys (cdpot), or because they educated Jupiter 
in his youth (coi/por/oo^i/), for there are two explanations, 
inasmuch as they acted the same part with respect to Jupiter 
as the Satyri (with respect to Dionysus). Such then is the 
worship of the Greeks, as far as relates to the celebration of 
orgies. 

12. But the Berecyntes, a tribe of Phrygians, the Phrygi- 
ans in general, and the Trojans, who live about Mount Ida, 
themselves also worship Rhea, and perform orgies in her 
honour ; they call her mother of gods, Agdistis, and Phrygia, l 
the Great Goddess ; from the places also where she is wor- 
shipped, Idsea, and Dindymene, 2 Sipylene, 3 Pessinuntis, 4 and 
Cybele. 5 The Greeks call her ministers by the same name 
Curetes, not that they follow the same mythology, but they 
mean a different kind of persons, a sort of agents analogous to 
the Satyri. These same ministers are also called by them 
Corybantes. 

13. We have the testimony of the poets in favour of these 
opinions. Pindar, in the Dithyrambus, which begins in this 
manner ; 

" formerly the dithyrambus used to creep upon the ground, long and 
trailing." 

After mentioning the hymns, both ancient and modern, in. 
honour of Bacchus, he makes a digression, and says, 

" for thee, O Mother, resound the large circles of the cymbals, and the 
ringing crotala ; for thee, blaze the torches of the yellow pine ;" 

where he combines with one another the rites celebrated 
among the Greeks in honour of Dionysus with those per- 
formed among the Phrygians in honour of the mother of the 

1 This word appears here misplaced. 

2 The chain of mountains extending from the sources of the Sagaris 
(the Zagari) to the Propontis was called Dindymene. 

3 Sipuli Dagli. 4 Possene. 

5 This name is not derived from any place. . - 
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gods. Euripides, in the Bacchse, does the same thing, con- 
joining, from the proximity of the countries, 1 Lydian and 
Phrygian customs. 

" Then forsaking Tmolus, the rampart of Lydia, my maidens, my pride, 
[whom I took from among barbarians and made the partners and com- 
panions of my way, raise on high the tambourine of Phrygia, the tam- 
bourine of the great mother Rhea,] my invention. 

" Blest and happy he who, initiated into the sacred rites of the gods, 
leads a pure life ; who celebrating the orgies of the Great Mother Cy- 
bele, who brandishing on high the thyrsus and with ivy crowned, becomes 
Dionysus' worshipper. Haste, Bacchanalians, haste, and bring Bromius 
Dionysus down from the Phrygian mountains to the wide plains of 
Greece." 

And again, in what follows, he combines with these the Cre- 
tan rites. 

" Hail, sacred haunt of the Curetes, and divine inhabitants of Crete, 
progenitors of Jove, where for me the triple-crested Corybantes in their 
caves invented this skin-stretched circle [of the tambourine], who 
mingled with Bacchic strains the sweet breath of harmony from Phrygian 
pipes, and placed in Rhea's hands this instrument which re-echoes to the 
joyous shouts of Bacchanalians: from the Mother Rhea the frantic 
Satyri succeeded in obtaining it, and introduced it into the dances of the 
Trieterides, among whom Dionysus delights to dwell." 3 

1 Sia TO ojuopov, for Sid T "Ojnjpov. Memeke. 

8 The literal translation has been preserved in the text for the sake of 
the argument. The following is Potter's translation, in which, however, 
great liberty is taken with the original. 

" To whom the mysteries of the gods are known, 

By these his life he sanctifies, 
And, deep imbibed their chaste and cleaning lore, 
Hallows his soul for converse with the skies. 
Enraptur'd ranging the wild mountains o'er, 
The mighty mother's orgies leading, 
He his head with ivy shading, 
His light spear wreath'd with ivy twine, 
To Bacchus holds the rites divine. 

Haste then, ye Bacchse, haste. 
Attend your god, the son of heaven's high king. 
From Phrygia's mountains wild and waste 
To beauteous-structur'd Greece your Bacchus bring 
**##** 

O ye Curetes, friendly band, 

You, the blest natives of Crete's sacred land, 
Who tread those groves, which, dark'ning round, 

O'er infant Jove their shelt'ring branches spread, 
The Corybantes in their caves profound, 

The triple crest high waving on their head, 
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And the chorus in Palamedes says, 

" Not revelling with Dionysus, who together with his mother was cheered 
with the resounding drums along the tops of Ida." 

14. Conjoining then Seilenus, Marsyas, and Olympus, and 
ascribing to them the invention of the flute, they thus again 
combine Dionysiac and Phrygian rites, frequently confound- 
ing Ida and Olympus, 1 and making them re-echo with their 
noise, as if they were the same mountain. There are four 
peaks of Ida called Olympi, opposite Antandros. 2 There is 
also a Mysian Olympus, bordering upon Ida, but not the same 
mountain. Sophocles represents Menelaus in the Polyxena 
as setting sail in haste from Troy, and Agamemnon as wish- 
ing to remain behind a short time, with a view to propitiate 
Minerva. He introduces Menelaus as saying, 

" But do thou remain there on the Ideean land, 
Collect the flocks on Olympus, and offer sacrifice." 3 

15. They invented terms appropriate to the sounds of the 
pipe, of the crotala, cymbals, and drums; to the noise also of 
shouts ; to the cries of Evoe ; and to the beating of the ground 
with the feet. They invented certain well-known names also 
to designate the ministers, dancers, and servants employed 
about the sacred rites, as Cabeiri, Corybantes, Pans, Satyri, 
Tityri, the god Bacchus; Rhea, Cybele, Cybebe, and Din- 
dymene, from the places where she was worshipped. [The 
god] Sabazius belongs to the Phrygian rites, and may be 
considered the child as it were of the [Great] Mother. The 
traditional ceremonies observed in his worship are those of 
Bacchus. 4 

16. The rites called Cotytia, and Bendideia, 5 celebrated 

This timbrel framed, whilst clear and high 

Swelled the Bacchic symphony. 

The Phrygian pipe attempting sweet, 

Their voices to respondence meet, 

And placed in Rhea's hands. 
The frantic satyrs to the rites advance, 

The Bacchse join the festive bands, 
And raptur'd lead the Trieteric dance." 

1 There were several mountains bearing the name of Olympus. 1. In 
Thessaly. 2. In Peloponnesus. 3. Of Ida. 4. In Mysia. 5. In Crete. 

2 San Dimitri. 3 Od. iii. 144. 

4 Adopting Kramer's suggestion of irapaSove ra for irapadovra. 
8 Bendis, Diana of the Thracians; among the Athenians th?re was a 
festival called Bendideia. 
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among the Thracians, resemble these. The Orphic ceremonies 
had their origin among these people. .^Eschylus mentions the 
goddess Cotys, and the instruments used in her worship 
among the Edoni. 1 For after saying, 

" O divine Cotys, goddess of the Edoni, 
With the instruments of the mountain worship ;" 

immediately introduces the followers of Dionysus, 

" one holding the bombyces, the admirable work of the turner, with the 
fingers makes the loud notes resound, exciting frenzy j another makes 
the brass-bound cotylBe to re-echo." 

And in another passage ; 

" The song of victory is poured forth ; invisible mimes low and bellow 
from time to time like bulls, inspiring fear, and the echo of the drum rolls 
along like the noise of subterranean thunder ; " 2 

for these are like the Phrygian ceremonies, nor is it at all 
improbable that, as the Phrygians themselves are a colony of 
Thracians, so they brought from Thrace their sacred ceremo- 
nies, and by joining together Dionysus and the Edonian 
Lycurgus they intimate a similarity in the mode of the wor- 
ship of both. 

17. From the song, the rhythm, and the instruments, all 
Thracian music is supposed to be Asiatic. This is evident 
also from the places where the Muses are held in honour. 
For Pieria, Olympus, Pimpla, and Leibethrum were anciently 
places, and mountains, belonging to the Thracians, but at 
present they are in the possession of the Macedonians. The 
Thracians, who were settled in Bceotia, dedicated Helicon to 
the Muses, and consecrated the cave of the Nymphs, Leibe- 
thriades. The cultivators of ancient music are said to have 
been Thracians, as Orpheus, Musaeus, Thamyris; hence also 
Eumolpus had his name. Those who regard the whole 
of Asia as far as India as consecrated to Bacchus, refer to 
that country as the origin of a great portion of the present 
music. One author speaks of " striking forcibly the Asiatic 
cithara:" another calls the pipes Berecynthian and Phry- 

1 Athenaeus, b. xi. c. 8. ^schylus in the Edoni (a fragment) calls 
cymbals cotylse. 
z Probably from a passage in the Erectheus, a lost play of Euripides. 
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gian. Some of the instruments also have barbarous names, 
as Nablas, Sambyce, 1 Barbitus, 2 Magadis, 3 and many others. 

18. As in other things the Athenians always showed 
their admiration of foreign customs, so they displayed it in 
what respected the gods. They adopted many foreign sacred 
ceremonies, particularly those of Thrace and Phrygia ; for 
which they were ridiculed in comedies. Plato mentions the 
Bendidean, and Demosthenes the Phrygian rites, where he 
is exposing JEschines and his mother to the scorn of the 
people ; the former for having been present when his mother 

ras sacrificing, and for frequently joining the band of Baccha- 
nalians in celebrating their festivals, and shouting, Evoi', 
Sabo'f, Hyes Attes, and Attes Hyes, for these cries belong to 
the rites of Sabazius and the Great Mother. 

19. But there may be discovered respecting these daemons, 
and the variety of their names, that they were not called minis- 
ters only of the gods, but themselves were called gods. For 
Hesiod says that Hecaterus and the daughter of Phoroneus 
had five daughters, 

" From whom sprung the goddesses, the mountain nymphs, 
And the worthless and idle race of satyrs, 
And the gods Curetes, lovers of sport and dance." 

The author of the Phoronis calls the Curetes, players upon 
the pipe, and Phrygians ; others call them " earth-born, and 
wearing brazen shields." Another author terms the Cory- 
bantes, and not the Curetes, Phrygians, and the Curetes, Cret- 
ans. Brazen shields were first worn in Euboea, whence the 
people had the name of Chalcidenses. 4 Others say, that the 
Corybantes who came from Bactriana, or, according to some 
writers, from the Colchi, were given to Rhea, as a band of armed 
ministers, by Titan. But in the Cretan history the Curetes 
are called nurses and guardians of Jove, and are described as 
having been sent for from Phrygia to Crete by Rhea. Ac- 
cording to other writers, there were nine Telchines in 
Rhodes, who accompanied Rhea to Crete, and from nursing 5 
Jupiter had the name of Curetes; 6 that Corybus, one of 
their party, was the founder of Hierapytna, and furnished the 

1 Nablas and Sambyce are Syriac words. Athenaeus, b. ir. c. 24. 

2 The invention of Anacreon, according to Neanthus Cyzicenus. 

3 Athenaeus, .b. xiv. c. 8, 9. * See above, ch. iii. 1, 6, 8. 

Kovpi]T. 
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Prasians 1 in Rhodes with the pretext for saying that Cory- 
bantes were certain daemons, children of Minerva and the sun. 
By others, the Corybantes are represented to be the children 
of Saturn ; by others, of Jupiter and Calliope, or to be the 
same persons as the Cabeiri ; that they went away 2 to Samo- 
thrace, 3 which was formerly called Melitej but their lives 
and actions are mysterious. 

20. The Scepsian (Demetrius) who has collected fabulous 
stories of this kind, does not receive this account because 
no mysterious tradition about the Cabeiri is preserved in Sa- 
mothrace, yet he gives the opinion of Stesimbrotus .of Tfaasus, 
to the effect that the sacred rites in Samothrace were celebrated 
in honour of the Cabeiri. 4 Demetrius, however, says that they 
had their name from Cabeirus, the mountain in Berecynthia. 
According to others, the Curetes were the same as the Cory- 
bantes, and were ministers of Hecate. 

The Scepsian says in another place, in contradiction to 
Euripides, that it is not the custom in Crete to pay divine 
honours to Rhea, and that these rites were not established 
there, but in Phrygia only, and in the Troad, and that they 
who affirm the contrary are mythologists rather than histo-^ 
rians ; and were probably misled by an identity of name, for 
Ida is a mountain both in the Troad and in Crete ; and 
Dicte is a spot in the Scepsian territory, and a mountain in 
Crete. 5 Pytna is a peak of Ida, (and a mountain in Crete,) 
whence the city Hierapytna has its name. There is Hippo- 
corona in the territory of Adramyttium, and Hippocoro- 
nium 6 in Crete. Samonium also is the eastern promontory 
of the island, and a plain in the Neandris, 7 and in the terri- 
tory of the Alexandrians (Alexandria Troas). 

21. But Acusilaus, the Argive, mentions a Camillus, the 

1 Who were the Prasians of Rhodes I confess I cannot say. Palmer. 

2 From whence Strabo does not inform us. 

3 The Scholiast of Apollonius remarks that it was formerly called 
Leucosia, afterwards Samos from a certain Saiis, and Samothrace when 
it came into possession of the Thracians. It had also the name of Dar- 
dania. 

4 The true origin of the word, according to Casaubon, is to be found in 
the Hebrew word Cabir, signifying powerful. Tobias Gutberlethus, 
De mysteriis deorum Cabirotum. 

5 M. Sitia. 6 Places unknown. J In the plain of Troy. 
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son of Cabeira and Vulcan; who had three sons, Cabeiri, 
(and three daughters,) the Nymphs Cabeirides. 1 

According to Pherecydes, there sprung from Apollo and 
Rhetia nine Oorybantes, who lived in Samothrace ; that from 
Cabeira, the daughter of Proteus and Vulcan, there were 
three Cabeiri, and three Nymphs, Cabeirides, and that each 
had their own sacred rites. But it was at Lemnos and Imr 
bros that the Cabeiri were more especially the objects of 
divine worship, and in some of the cities of the Troad ; their 
names are mystical. 

Herodotus 2 mentions, that there were at Memphis temples 
of the Cabeiri as well as of Vulcan, which were destroyed by 
Cambyses. The places where these daemons received divine 
honours are uninhabited, as Corybantium in the territory 
Hamaxitia belonging to the country of the Alexandrians, 
near Sminthium j 3 and Corybissa in the Scepsian territory 
about the river Eure'is, and a village of the same name, and 
the winter torrent JEthaloei's. 4 

The Scepsian says, that it is probable that the Curetes and 
Corybantes are the same persons, who as youths and boys 
were employed to perform the armed dance in the worship of 
the mother of the gods. They were called Corybantes 5 from 
their dancing gait, and butting with their head (KopvTTTovrae) ; 
by the poet they were called /3jjrap/zoj>ee, 

" Come hither, you who are the best skilled Betarmones among the 
Phaeacians." 6 

Because the Corybantes are dancers, and are frantic, we call 
those persons by this name whose movements are furious. 

22. Some writers say that the first inhabitants of the 
country at the foot of Mount Ida were called Idaean Dac- 

1 According to the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhod., Arg. 5, 917 per- 
sons were initiated into the mysteries of the Cabeiri in Samothrace. The 
Cabeiri were four in number ; Axieros, Axiokersa, Axiokersos, and Cas- 
milos. Axieros corresponded to Demeter or Ceres, Axiokersa to Perse- 
phone or Proserpine, Axiokersos to Hades or Pluto, and Casmilos to 
Hermes or Mercury. See Ueber die Gottheiten von Samothrace, T. W. 

-I. Schelling, 1815 ; and the Classical Journal, vol. xiv. p. 59. 

2 Herod, iii. 37. 3 Probably a temple of Apollo Smintheus. 
* Corybissa, Eurei's, and JEthaloeis are unknown. 

5 They were called Curetes because they were boys, and KovprjTte plv 
airb TOV icopovg tlvai KaXovptvoi. Groskurd suspects these or similal 
words to have followed " Corybantes." 

6 Od. viii. 250. 
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tyli, for the country below mountains is called the foot, and 
the summits of mountains their heads ; so the separate ex- 
tremities of Ida (and all are sacred to the mother of the gods) 
are called Id^an Dactyli. J 

But Sophocles 2 supposes, that the first five were males, 
who discovered and forged iron, 3 and many other things 
which were useful for the purposes of life ; that these persons 
had five sisters, and from their number had the name of 
Dactyli. 4 Different persons however relate these fables dif- 
feren/fly, connecting one uncertainty with another. They 
differ both with respect to the numbers and the names of 
these persons ; some of whom they call Celmis, and Damna- 
meneus, and Hercules, and Acmon, who, according to some 
writers, were natives of Ida, according to others, were settlers, 
but all agree that they were the first workers in iron, and 
upon Mount Ida. All writers suppose them to have been 
magicians, attendants upon the mother of the gods, and to have 
lived in Phrygia about Mount Ida. They call the Troad 
Phrygia, because, after the devastation of Troy, the neigh- 
bouring Phrygians became masters of the country. It is also 
supposed that the Curetes and the Corybantes were descend- 
ants of the Idaean Dactyli, and that they gave the name of 
Idsean Dactyli to the first hundred persons who were born in 
Crete ; that from these descended nine Curetes, each of whom 
had ten children, who were called Idasan Dactyli. 5 

23. Although we are not fond of fabulous stories, yet we 
have expatiated upon these, because they belong to subjects of 
a theological nature. : 

All discussion respecting the gods requires an examination 
of ancient opinions, and of fables, since the ancients expressed 
enigmatically their physical notions concerning the nature of 
things, and always intermixed fable with their discoveries, r 
It is not easy therefore to solve these enigmas exactly, but if 
we lay before the reader a multitude of fabulous tales, some 
consistent with each other, others which are contradictory, we 

1 i. e. toes. 8 In a lost play, The Deaf Satyrs. 

3 In hoc quoque dissentio, sapientes fuisse, qui ferri metalla et eeris 
invenerunt, cum incendio silvarum adusta tellus, in summo venas jacentes 
liquefacta fudisset. Seneca, Epist. 90. 

4 Diodorus Siculus, b. v., says that they obtained the name from being 
equal in number to the ten fingers or toes (Dactyli). 

8 Groskurd. proposes Corybantes for these latter Idsean Dactyli. 
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may thus with, less difficulty form conjectures about the truth. 
For example, mythologists probably represented the ministers 
of the gods, and the gods themselves, as coursing over the 
mountains, and their enthusiastic behaviour, for the same 
reason that they considered the gods to be celestial beings, 
and to exercise a providential care over all things, and 
especially over signs and presages. Mining, hunting, and a 
search after things useful for the purposes of life, appeared to 
have a relation to this coursing over the mountains, but jug 
gling and magic to be connected with enthusiastic behaviour, 
religious rites, and divination. Of such a nature, and con. 
nected in particular with the improvement of the arts of life, 
were the Dionysiac and Orphic arts. But enough of this subject. 



CHAPTER IV. 

1. HAVING described the islands about the Peloponnesus, 
and other islands also, some of which are upon, and others in 
front of, the Corinthian Gulf, we are next to speak of Crete, 1 
(for it belongs to the Peloponnesus,) and the islands near 
Crete, among which are the Cyclades and the Sporades. 
Some of these are worthy of notice, others are inconsiderable, 

2. At present we are to speak first of Crete. 

1 The common European name Candia is unknown in the island ; the 
Saracenic " Kandax," Megalo Kastron, became with the Venetian writers 
Candia ; the word for a long time denoted only the principal city of the 
island, which retained its ancient name in the. chroniclers and in Dante, 
Inferno xiv. 94. It is described by Strabo as lying between Cyrenaica 
and that part of Hellas which extends from Sunium to Laconia, and 
parallel in its length from W. to E. of these two points. The words 
fitXP 1 A.aKd)viKfjs may be understood either of Malea or Tsenarum ; it is 
probable that this geographer extended Crete as far as Taenarum, as from 
other passages in his work (ii. c. v. 20; viii. c. v. 1) it would appear 
that he considered it and the W. points of Crete as under the same 
meridian. It is still more difficult to understand the position assigned to 
Crete with regard to Cyrenaica (xvii. c. iii. 22). Strabo is far nearer 
the truth, though contradicting his former statements, where he makes 
Cimarus, the N.W. promontory of Crete, 700 stadia from Malea, and Cape 
Sammonium 1000 stadia rom Rhodes, (ii. c. iv. 3,) which was one of 
the best ascertained points of ancient geography. Smith) v. Crete. 
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According to Eudoxus, it is situated in the JEgsean sea, 
but he ought not to have described its situation in that man- 
ner, but have said, that it lies between Cyrenaica and the 
part of Greece comprehended between Sunium and Laconia, 1 
extending in length in the direction from west to east, and 
parallel to these countries ; 2 that it is washed on the north by 
the JEgsean and Cretan seas, and on the south by the African, 
which joins the ^Egyptian sea. 

The western extremity of the island is near Phalasarna ; 3 
its breadth is about 200 stadia, and divided into two promon- 
tories ; of which the southern is called Criu-Metopon, (or 
Ham's head,) and that on the north, Cimarus. 4 The eastern 
promontory is Samonium, 5 which does not stretch much fur- 
ther towards the east than Sunium. 6 

3. Sosicrates, who, according to Apollodorus, had an exact 
knowledge of this island, determines its length (not?) 7 to 
exceed 2300 stadia, and its breadth (about 300), 8 so that ac- 
cording to Sosicrates the circuit of the island is not more than 
5000 stadia, but Artemidorus makes it 4100. Hieronymus 
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9 Gossellin observes that the false position assigned lo these countries, 
and the contradiction perceptible in the measures in stadia, given by 
Strabo, and above all the impossibility of reconciling them upon one given 
plan, is a proof that the author consulted different histories, and different 
maps, in which the distances were laid down in stadia differing in length. 

3 The ruins are indicated as existing a little to the north of Hagios 
Kurghianis, in the Austrian map. 

4 Cimarus is given in Kiepert, as the island Grabusa Agria, at the ex- 
tremity of Cape Buso, and also in the Austrian map. Kramer remarks 
that the promontory Cimarus is mentioned by no other author. Corycus 
on the .other hand is placed by Strabo below, 5, in these parts, although 
the reading is suspicious, and in b. viii. c. v. 1, and in b. xvii. c. iii. 
22; but the reading again in this last reference is doubtful. Cape 
Cimarus is now C. Buso or Grabusa. 

5 In b. ii. c. iv. 3, it is written Salmonium, (c. Salamoni,) in which 
passage Kramer has retained the spelling of the name, on the ground 
that this form is to be found in Apollonius, Arg. 4, 1693, and Dionys. 
Perieg. 110. Salmone in the Acts, xxvii. 7. 

6 C. Colonna. 

7 Not in the text of Kramer. Casaubon's conjecture. 

8 The words of the text are, irXarti Se iiirb TO fteyt&oe, which Meineke 
translates, " Its width is not in proportion to its length." Kramer says 
that the preposition inrb suggests the omission of the words rerpetKoeriwy 
or TpictKoaiuv irov, and that the words r. ju. are probably introduced 
from the margin, and are otherwise inadmissible. 

VOL. II. O 
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says, that its length is 2000 stadia, and its breadth irregular, 
and that the circuit would exceed the number of stadia as- 
signed by Artemidorus. Throughout one-third of its length, 
(beginning from the western parts, the island is of a toler- 
able width). 1 Then there is an isthmus of about 100 stadia, 
on the northern shore of which is a settlement, called Amphi- 
malla; 2 on the southern shore is Phoenix, 3 belonging to the 
Lampeis. 

The greatest breadth is in the middle of the island. 

Here again the shores approach, and form an isthmus 
narrower than the former, of about 60 stadia in extent, reckon- 
ing from Minoa, 4 in the district of the Lyctii, 5 to Thera- 
pytna, 6 and the African sea. The city is on the bay. The 
shores then terminate in a pointed promontory, the Samonium, 
looking towards JEgypt and the islands of the Rhodians. 7 

4. The island is mountainous and woody, but has fertile 
valleys. 

The mountains towards the west are called Leuca, or the 
White Mountains, 8 not inferior in height to the Taygetum, 9 
and extending in length about 300 stadia. They form a 
ridge, which terminates at the narrow parts (the isthmus). 
In the middle of the island, in the widest part, is (Ida), 10 the 
highest of the mountains there. Its compass is about 600 
stadia. It is surrounded by the principal cities. There are 
other mountains equal in height to the White Mountains, some 
of which terminate on the south, others towards the east. 

5. From the Cyrenaean 11 territory to Criu-metopon 12 is a 

* It is impossible to say what words should fill up the hiatus in the 
text, but probably something to this effect, airb TUV iffirtpiuv fitpGv 
apa/iEj>oi ii vrjerog TrXama tan. Kramer. Groskurd proposes 17 v^ffog 
ai$vi6iii> ffrtvoxupti, the island suddenly narrows. 

2 On the bay of Armiro. 

3 Castel Franco. Acts of Apostles, xxvii. 12. 

4 Porto Trano. At the bottom of the bay of Mirabel. 

5 Near Lytto. s Girapetra. 

7 By the islands of the Rhodians are meant Caso, Nisari, Scarpanto, &c. 

8 Aspra-vuna, or Sfakia. 9 Mt. Penta-Dactylon in the Morea. 

10 Psiloriti. 

11 From what point in the Cyrenaica is not said. From b. viii..c. iii. 
1, it would appear to be Phycus, (Ras al Sem,) but from b. xvii. c. iii. 
20, it would seem to be Apollonias, (Marsa-susa,) the maritime arsenal 
of the Cyrenseans, situated at about 170 stadia to the east of Phycus, and 
80 stadia to the west of Cyrene. 

tt C. Crio 
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voyage of two days and nights. From Cimarus [to Malea] 
are 700 stadia. 1 In the midway is Cythera. 2 From the pro- 
montory Samonium 3 to JEgypt a ship sails in four days and 
nights, but, according to other writers, in three. Some say 
that it is a voyage of 5000 stadia ; others, of still less than 
this. According to Eratosthenes, the distance from Cyrenai'ca 
to Criu-Metopon is 2000 stadia, and thence to Peloponnesus 
less than [1000]. 4 

6. One language is intermixed with another, says the poet ; 
there are in Crete, 

" Achsei, the brave Eteocretans, Gydones, Dorians divided into three 
bands, 5 and the divine Pelasgi." 6 

Of these people, says, Staphylus, the Dorians occupy the 
eastern parts of the island, Gydonians the western, Eteocretans 
the southern, to whom Prasus, a small town, belonged, where 
is the temple of the Dictaean Jupiter ; the other nations, being 
more powerful, inhabited the plains. It is probable that the 
Eteocretans 7 and Cydonians were aboriginal inhabitants, and 
that the others were foreigners, who Andron says came from 
Thessaly, formerly called Doris, but now Hestiseotis, from 
which country he says the Dorians, who were settled about 
Parnassus, migrated, and founded Erineum, Bceum, and Cy- 
tinium, whence they are called by the poet Trichai'ces, or tri- 
partite. But the account of Andron is not generally admitted, 
who represents the Tetrapolis Doris as composed of "three 
cities, and the metropolis of the Dorians as a colony of Thes- 
salians. The epithet Trichai'ces 8 is understood to be derived 
either from their wearing a triple crest, 9 or from having crests 
of hair. 10 

7. There are many cities in Crete, but the largest and 
most distinguished are Cnossus, 11 Gortyna, 12 Cydonia. 13 Both 
Homer and later writers celebrate Cnossus n above the rest, 

I Of 700 stadia to a degree. Gossellin. * Cerigo. 

8 The distance from Samonium (Cape Salamone) to Alexandria, in a 
straight line, is about 5500 stadia of 1111^- to the degree. Gossellin. 
* Gossellin's conjecture, for the number is wanting in the text. 
5 TpixaiKSQ. s Od. xix. 175. 7 So also Diod. Sic. b. v. 

8 rptxaiieas. 9 rpi\o<f>iat;. 10 rpt%ivovs. 

II The ruins are situated at Makro Teikhos, to the south-east of Can- 
dia, the modern capital. 

12 II. ii. 646; Od. xix. 178. Hagius Dheka. Pashley. 
11 Near Jerami, in the Austrian map. Pashley places it at Khania. 

o 2 
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calling it vast, and the palace of Minos. It maintained its 
pre-eminence for a long period. It afterwards lost its ascend- 
ency, and was deprived of many of its customs and privi- 
leges. The superiority was transferred to Gortyna and Lyc- 
tus. 1 But it afterwards recovered its ancient rank of the 
capital city. Cnossus lies in a plain, with its ancient circum? 
ference of 30 stadia, between the Lyctian and Gortynian 
territory ; [distant] 200 stadia from Gortyna, and from Lyt- 
tus 120, which the poet 2 calls Lyctus. Cnossus is at the dis- 
tance of 25 stadia from the northern sea; Gortyna 90, and 
Lyctus 80, stadia from the African sea. Cnossus has a marine 
arsenal, Heracleium. 3 

8. Minos, it is said, used as an arsenal Amnisus, 4 where is 
a temple of Eileithyia. Cnossus formerly had the name of 
Cffiratus, which is the name of the river 5 which runs beside it. 

Minos 6 is regarded as an excellent legislator, and the first 
who possessed the sovereignty of the sea. He divided the 
island into three portions, in each of which he built a city ; 
Cnossus ****** * 5 ? opposite to Peloponnesus, which 
lies toward the north. 

According to Ephorus, Minos was an imitator of Rhada- 
manthus, an ancient personage, and a most just man. He had 
the same name as his brother, who appears to have been the 
first to civilize the island by laws and institutions, by founding 
cities, and by establishing forms of government. He pre- 
tended to receive from Jupiter the decrees which he promul- 
gated. It was probably in imitation of Rhadamanthus that 
Minos went up to the cave of Jupiter, at intervals of nine 
years, and brought from thence a set of ordinances, which he 
said were the commands of Jove ; for which reason the poet 
thus expresses himself; 

" There reigned Minos, who every ninth year conversed with the great 
Jupiter." 8 

1 Lytto. 2 II. ii. 647. 

3 Cartero, a maritime town on the river of the same name. 

* At the mouth of the Aposelemi. s Now the Cartero. 

9 Pausanias, b. ix. c. 11, says that the ships of Minos were unprovided 
with sails, which were the subsequent invention of Daedalus. 

7 Groskurd proposes to supply the hiatus in the text thus : Cnossua 
[towards the north, inclining to the .^Egsean sea, Phasstus turned towards 
the south and the African sea, Cydonia in the western part of the island] 
opposite. 8 Od. six. 178. 
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Such is the statement of Ephorus ; the ancients on the other 
hand give a different account, and say that he was tyrannical 
and violent, and an exactor of tribute, and speak in the strain 
of tragedy about the Minotaur, the Labyrinth, and the adven- 
tures of Theseus and Daedalus. 

9. It is difficult to determine which is right. There is 
another story also not generally received ; some persons af- 
firming that Minos was a foreigner, others that he was a 
native of the island. Homer seems to support the latter 
opinion, when he says, that 

" Minos, the guardian of Crete, was the first offspring of Jupiter." l 

It is generally admitted with regard to Crete that in an- 
cient times it was governed by good laws, and induced the 
wisest of the Greeks to imitate its form of government, and 
particularly the Lacedaemonians, as Plato shows in his "Laws," 
and Ephorus has described in his work " Europe." After- 
wards there was a change in the government, and for the 
most part for the worse. For the Tyrrheni, who chiefly in- 
fested our sea, were followed by the Cretans, who succeeded 
to the haunts and piratical practices of the former people, and 
these again afterwards were subject to the devastations of 
the Cilicians. But the Romans destroyed them all after the 
conquest of Crete, 2 and demolished the piratical strongholds 
of the Cilicians. At present Cnossus has even a colony of 
Romans. 

10. So much then respecting Cnossus, a city to which I 
am no stranger ; but owing to the condition of human affairs, 
their vicissitudes and accidents, the connexion and inter- 
course that subsisted between ourselves and the city is at an 
end. Which may be thus explained. Dorylaiis, a military 
tactician, a friend of Mithridates Euergetes, was appointed, 
on account of his experience in military affairs, to levy a body 
of foreigners, and was frequently in Greece and Thrace, and 
often in the company of persons who came from Crete, before 
the Romans were in possession of the island. A great mul- 
titude of mercenary soldiers was collected there, from whom 

1 II. xiii. 450. 

a The Cretan war was conducted by Q. Metellus, proconsul, who from 
thence obtained the cognomen of Creticus. 
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even the bands of pirates were recruited. During the stay 
of Dorylaiis in the island, a war happened to break out be- 
tween the Cnossians and the Gortynians. He was appointed 
general by the Cnossians, and having finished the war speed- 
ily and successfully, he obtained the highest honours. A 
short time afterwards, being informed that Euergetes had been 
treacherously put to death by his courtiers at Sinope, and 
that he was succeeded in the government by his wife and 
children, he abandoned everything there, remained at Cnos- 
sus, and married a Macedonian woman of the name of Ste- 
rope, by whom he had two sons, Lagetas and Stratarchas, 
(the latter I myself saw when in extreme old age,) and one 
daughter. Of the two sons of Euergetes, he who was sur- 
named Eupator succeeded to the throne when he was eleven 
years of age ; Dorylatis, the son of Philetgerus, was his foster- 
brother. Philetaerus was the brother of Dorylaiis the Tac- 
tician. The king had been so much pleased with his intimacy 
with Dorylaiis when they lived together as children, that on 
attaining manhood he not only promoted Dorylaiis to the high- 
est honours, but extended his regard to his relations and 
sent for them from Cnossus. At this time Lagetas and his 
brother had lost their father, and were themselves grown up 
to manhood. They quitted Cnossus, and came to Mithridates. 
My mother's mother was the daughter of Lagetas. While 
he enjoyed prosperity, they also prospered ; but upon his 
downfal (for he was detected in attempting to transfer the 
kingdom to the Romans with a view to his own appointment 
to the sovereignty) the affairs of Cnossus were involved in his 
ruin and disgrace ; and all intercourse with the Cnossians, 
who themselves had experienced innumerable vicissitudes of 
fortune, was suspended. 

So much then respecting Cnossus. 

11. After Cnossus, the city Gortyna seems to have held 
the second place in rank and power. For when these cities 
acted in concert they held in subjection all the rest of the in- 
habitants, and when they were at variance there was discord 
throughout the island ; and whichever party Cydonia espoused, 
to them she was a most important accession. 

The city of the Gortynians lies in a plain, and was perhaps 
anciently protected by a wall, as Homer also intimates, 
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" and Gortyna, a walled city ; " ' 

it lost afterwards its walls, which were destroyed from their 
foundation, and it has remained ever since without walls ; for 
Ptolemy Philopator, who began to build a wall, proceeded with 
it to the distance only of about 8 stadia. Formerly the building 
occupied a considerable compass, extending nearly 50 stadia. 
It is distant from the African sea, and from Leben its mart, 
90 stadia. It has also another arsenal, Matalum. 2 It is dis- 
tant from that 130 stadia. The river Lethaeus 3 flows through 
the whole of the city. 

12. Leucocomas and Euxynthetus his erastes (or lover), 
whom Theophrastus mentions in his discourse on Love, were 
natives of Leben. 4 One of the tasks enjoined Euxynthetus 
by Leucocomas was this, according to Theophrastus, to 
bring him his dog from Prasus. 5 The Prasii border upon 
the Lebenii at the distance of 60 stadia from the sea, and 
from Gortyn 180. We have said that Prasus was subject to 
the Eteocretans, and that the temple of the Dictaean Jupiter 
was there. For Dicte 6 is near ; not, as Aratus 7 alleges, near 
Ida ; since Dicte is distant 1000 stadia from Mount Ida, and 
situated at that distance from it towards the rising sun ; and 
100 stadia from the promontory Samonium. Prasus was 
situated between the promontory Samonium, and the Cherrho- 
nesus, at the distance of 60 stadia from the sea. It was razed 
by the Hierapytnii. He says, too, that Callimachus 8 is not 
right in asserting that Britomartis, in her escape from the 
violence offered by Minos, leaped from Dicte among the nets 
of the fishermen (St'/cnm), and that hence she had the name of 
Dictynna from the Cydoniatge, and the mountain that of 

1 II. ii. 646. z Letima or Matala, Cape Theodosia. 

3 The Maloniti or Messara. 4 On C. Lionda. 

5 Strabo must have confounded two totally distinct cities, (Priansus 
and Prasus,) when he spoke of them under a common name, and assigned 
them a single situation, both close to Mount Dikte, and at the same time 
continuous with the Lebenians, whose city was three days' journey from 
the mountain. Pashley, Travels in Crete, vol. i. p. 290. Kramer does not 
agree with Pashley, and, until further information shall be obtained, rests 
upon the authority of Boeckh, C. I. No. 2556, who affirms that there is 
some doubt about the name Priansus, which is only found on coins and 
inscriptions; both Hoeck (v. Kreta I. p. 413) and Boeckh (C. I. ii. p. 405) 
consider Priansus and Prasus as the same place. 

6 M. Sitia. > Phaen. 33. 
Callim. Hymn to Diana, 195. 
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Dicte. For Cydonia is not at all situated in the neighbour- 
hood of these places, but lies at the western extremity of the 
island. .The mountain Tityrus 1 belongs to the Cydonian terri- 
tory ; upon it is situated a temple, not called Dictsean, but 
Dictynngean. 

13. Cydonia is situated on the sea, fronting Laconia, at an 
equal distance from both Cnossus and Gortyn, about 800 
stadia, and from Aptera 80, and from the sea in this quarter 
40 stadia. Cisamus 2 is the naval arsenal of Aptera. 3 The 
Polyrrhenii border upon the Cydoniataa towards the west ; in 
their territory is the temple of Dictynna. They are at the 
distance of about 30 stadia from the sea, and 60 from Phala- 
sarna. Formerly they lived in villages ; then Achaeans and 
Laconians settled there together, and fortified with a wall a 
strong site fronting the south. 

14. Of the three cities founded by Minos, the last, which 
was Phasstus, 4 was razed by the Gortynians ; it was at the 
distance of 60 stadia from Gortyn, 20 from the sea, arid from 
Matalum, the arsenal, 40 stadia. They who razed the city 
possess the territory. Rhytium also together with Phaestus 
belongs to the Gortynians, 

"both Phsestus and Rhytium."* 

Epimenides, who performed lustrations by the means of his 
poetry, is said to have been a native of Phaestus. Olyssa 
(Lisses ?) also belonged to the territory of Phaastus. 

Cherrhonesus, 6 as it is called, is the arsenal of Lyttus or 
(Lyctus), which we have before mentioned ; on the former is 
the temple of Britomartis. 

Miletus and Lycastus, the cities which were enumerated 
together with Lyctus, no longer exist ; but the territory, after 
they had razed the city (Lyctus), was partitioned among 
Lyctians and Cnossians. 

15. As the poet in one place speaks of Crete as having a 
hundred, and in another ninety, cities, Ephorus says, that ten 
were founded in later times after the Trojan war by the Dori- 

1 Tityrus is the ridge of mountains -which terminates in Cape Spada. 

* Kisamos. 

3 See Pashley, Travels in Crete, vol. i. e. 4, who places Aptera at 
Palasocastron, on the south of the bay of Siedh and Polyrrhenia, at thp 
Palaeocastron, to the south of the Gulf of Kisamos. 

* Hodyitra. * II. ii. 648. 6 Episcopiano. 
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ans, who accompanied Althsemenes the Argive, and that 
hence Ulysses speaks of its ninety cities. This account is 
probable. But others say, that the ten were razed by the 
enemies of Idomeneus ; but the poet does not say that Crete 
had a hundred cities at the time of the Trojan war, but in his 
own age, for he speaks in his own person ; but if the words 
had been those of some person then living, as those in the 
Odyssey, where Ulysses says, Crete had ninety cities, they 
inight have been properly understood in this manner. But 
even if we admit this, the subsequent verses will not be ex- 
empt from objection. For neither at the time of the expe- 
dition, nor after the return of Idomeneus, is it probable that 
these cities were destroyed by his enemies, for the poet says, 

" but Idomeneus brought back all his companions -who had survived the 
war to Crete ; the sea had not deprived him of any of them ; " * 

for he would have mentioned such a misfortune. Ulysses in- 
deed might not have been acquainted with the destruction of 
these cities, for he had not had any intercourse with any of the 
Greeks either during or after his wanderings j. but (Nestor), 
who had been the companion of Idomeneus in the expedition 
and in his escape from shipwreck, could not be ignorant of 
what had happened at home during the expedition and before 
his return. But he must certainly have been aware of what 
occurred after his return. For if he and all his companions 
escaped, he returned so powerful that their enemies were not 
in a position to deprive them of ten cities. 

Such then is the general description of the country of Crete. 

16. With respect to the form of government, which Epho- 
rus has described at large, it will be sufficient to give a cur- 
sory account of the principal parts. The law-giver, says 
Ephorus, seems to lay, as the foundation of his constitution, 
the greatest good that states can enjoy, namely, liberty ; for it 
is this alone which makes the property of every kind which 
a man possesses his own ; in a state of slavery it belongs to 
the governor, and not to the governed. The liberty also 
which men enjoy must be guarded. Unanimity ensues, when 
the dissensions that arise from covetousness and luxury 2 are 

' Od. iii. 191. 

2 Sordid avarice and covetousness have taken such hold upon them, that 
among the Cretans alone, of all nations, nothing in the form of gain is 
considered dishonourable. Polybius, b. vi. 
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removed. Now where all live temperately and frugally, nei- 
ther envy, nor injuries, nor hatred have place among equals. 
Whence the young were enjoined to repair to the Agelse, and 
those of mature age to assemble at the Syssitia, or common 
meals, called Andreia, in order that the poorer sort, who were 
fed at the public charge, might partake of the same fare as 
the rich. 

With a view that courage, and not fear, should predominate, 
they were accustomed from childhood to the use of arms, and 
to endure fatigue. Hence they disregarded heat and cold, 
rugged and steep roads, blows received in gymnastic exer- 
cises and in set battles. 

They practised archery, and the dance in armour, which 
the Curetes first invented, and was afterwards perfected by 
Pyrrhichus, and called after him Pyrrhiche. Hence even their 
sports were not without their use in their training for war. 
With the same intention they used the Cretan measures in 
their songs ; the tones of these measures are extremely loud ; 
they were invented by Thales, to whom are ascribed the 
pseans and other native songs and many of their usages. 
They adopted a military dress also, and shoes, and considered 
armour as the most valuable of all presents. 

17. Some, he says, alleged that many of the institutions 
supposed to be Cretan were of Lacedaemonian origin ; but the 
truth is, they were invented by the former, but perfected by the 
Spartans. The Cretans, when their cities, and particularly 
Cnossus, were ravaged, neglected military affairs, but some 
usages were more observed by the Lyttii and Gortynii, and 
some other small cities, than by the Cnossians. Those per- 
sons, who maintain the priority of the Laconian institutions, 
adduce as evidence of this those of the Lyttii, because as colon- 
ists they would retain the customs of the parent state. Other- 
wise, it would be absurd for those, who lived under a better 
form of constitution and government, to be imitators of a 
worse. But this is not correct. For we ought not to form 
conjectures respecting the ancient from the present state of 
things, for each has undergone contrary changes. The Cre- 
tans were formerly powerful at sea, so that it was a pro- 
verbial saying addressed to those who pretended to be ignor- 
ant of what they knew, " a Cretan, and not know the sea ;" 
but at present they have abandoned nautical affairs. 
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Nor did it follow necessarily that, because there were some 
cities in Crete colonized by Spartans, they should continue 
to observe Spartan usages, since many of the cities of colonists 
do not preserve the customs of the mother country ; and there 
are many cities in Crete, the inhabitants of which are not 
colonists, and yet have the same usages as those that have re- 
ceived colonies. 

18. Lycurgus, the Spartan legislator, he says, was five 
generations later than Althaemenes, who conducted the colony 
into Crete. He is said by historians to have been the son of 
Cissus, who founded Argos l about the same time that Procles 
was engaged in establishing a colony at Sparta. It is also 
generally admitted that Lycurgus was the sixth in descent 
from Procles. 2 Copies do not precede the models, nor mo- 
dern precede ancient things. The usual kind of dancing 
practised among the Lacedaemonians, the measures, and the 
pasans sung according to a certain mood, and many other 
usages, are called among them Cretan, as if they came from 
Crete. But among the ancient customs, those relative to the 
administration of the state have the same designations as in 
Crete, 3 as the council of Gerontes 4 and that of the Knights, 5 
except that in Crete the knights had horses ; whence it is 
conjectured, that the council of Knights in Crete is more 
ancient, since the origin of the appellation is preserved. But 
the Spartan knight did not keep a horse. They who per- 
form the same functions as the Cosmi in Crete, have the dif- 
ferent title of Ephori [in Sparta]. The Syssitia, or common 
meal, is even at present called Andreia among the Cretans ; 
but among the Spartans they did not continue to call it by its 
former name, as it is found in the poet Alcman ; 

" In festivals and in joyous assemblies of the Andreia, it is fit to begin 
the psean in honour of the guests." 

19. The occasion of the journey of Lycurgus to Crete is 
said by the inhabitants to be as follows. The elder brother 
of Lycurgus was Polydectes, who, at his death, left his wife 
pregnant. Lycurgus reigned in place of his brother till the 

1 His father, Temenus, was the founder of Argos. See b. viii. 
8 There is, however, diversity of opinions on the subject. 

3 Aristotle, Politics, b. ii. c. 10, where he compares the Cretan 
the Lacedaemonian constitution. 

4 ruv yepovrwv. * 
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birth of a son. He then became the guardian of the child, 
who was heir to the kingdom. Some one said to him in- 
sultingly, he was sure Lycurgus would be king. Suspecting 
that by this speech he might be accused of contriving a plot 
against the child, and fearing that, if the child should die by 
any accident, his enemies might impute its death to him, he 
departed to Crete. This is said to have been the cause of his 
journey. Upon his arrival in Crete he became acquainted with 
Thales, the lyric poet and legislator. He learnt from this per- 
son the plan adopted by Rhadamanthus in former times, and 
afterwards by Minos in promulgating their laws, so as to pro- 
cure a belief that they proceeded from Jupiter. He was also 
in JEgypt, and obtained information respecting the laws and 
customs of that country. 1 According to some writers, he met 
at Chios with Homer, who was living there, and then re-t 
turned to his own country, where he found Charilaus, the son 
of his brother Polydectes, upon the throne. He then began to 
frame laws, repairing to the god at Delphi, and bringing thence 
ordinances, as Minos brought his from the cave of Jupiter. 2 
The greater part of these ordinances were similar to those of 
Minos. 

20. The following are the principal of the laws of Crete, 
which Ephorus has given in detail. 

All the Cretans, who are selected at the same time from 
the troop (dyeX??) of youths, are compelled to marry at once. 
They do not however take the young women whom they 
have married immediately to their homes, until they are quali- 
fied to administer household affairs. 

The woman's dower, if she has brothers, is half of the bro- 
ther's portion. 

The children are taught to read, to chaunt songs taken 
from the laws, and some kinds of music. 

While they are still very young they are taken to the Sys- 
sitia, called Andreia. They sit on the ground, eating their food 
together, dressed in mean garments, which are not changed 
in winter or summer. They wait upon themselves and on the 
men. Both those of the same and those of different messes 
have battles with one another. A trainer of boys presides 
over each Andreion. As they grow older they are formed into 

1 According to Plutarch, with the poems of Homer. 
2 Herod, i. 65. 
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('AyeXat) or troops of you fchs. The most illustrious and power- 
ful of the youths form Agelae, each individual assembling to- 
gether as many as he can collect. The governor of the troop 
is generally the father of the youth who has assembled them 
together, and has the power of taking them to hunt and to 
exercise themselves in running, and of punishing the disobe- 
dient. They are maintained at the public charge. 

On certain set days troop encounters troop, marching in 
time to the sound of the pipe and lyre, as is their custom in 
actual war. They inflict blows, some with the hand, and x 
some even with. iron weapons. 

21. They have a peculiar custom with respect to their at- 
tachments. They do not influence the objects of their love 
by persuasion, but have recourse to violent abduction. The 
lover apprizes the friends of the youth, three or more days 
beforehand, of his intention to carry oif the object of his affec- 
tion. It is reckoned a most T)ase act to conceal the youth, or 
not to permit him to walk about as usual, since it would b 
an acknowledgment that the youth was unworthy of such a 
lover. But if they are informed that the ravisher is equal or 
superior in rank, or other circumstances, to the youth, they 
pursue and oppose the former slightly, merely in conformity 
with the custom. They then willingly allow him to carry off 
the youth. If however he is an unworthy person, they take 
the youth from him. This show of resistance does not end, 
till the youth is received into the Andreium to which the 
ravisher belongs. They do not regard as an object of affec- 
tion a youth exceedingly handsome, but him who is distin- 
guished for courage and modesty. The lover makes the youth 
presents, and takes him away to whatever place he likes. 
The persons present at the abduction accompany them, and 
having passed two months in feasting, and in the chase, (for 
it is not permitted to detain the youth longer,) they return to 
the city. The youth is dismissed with presents, which con- 
sist of a military dress, an ox, and a drinking cup ; the last 
are prescribed by law, and besides these many other very 
costly gifts, so that the friends contribute each their share in 
order to diminish the expense. 

The youth sacrifices the ox to Jupiter, and entertains at a 
feast those who came down with him from the mountains. 
He then declares concerning the intercourse with the lover, 
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whether it took place with his consent or not, since the law 
allows him, if any violence is used in the abduction, to insist 
upon redress, and set him free from his engagement with the 
lover. But for the beautiful and high-born not to have 
lovers is disgraceful, since this neglect would be attributed to 
a bad disposition. 

The parastathentes, for this is the name which they give 
to those youths who have been carried away, enjoy certain 
honours. At races and at festivals they have the principal 
places. They are permitted to wear the stole, which distin- 
guishes them from other persons, and which has been pre- 
sented to them by their lovers ; and not only at that time, but 
in mature age, they appear in a distinctive dress, by which 
each individual is recognised as Kleinos, for this name is 
given to the object of their attachment, and that of Philetor 
to the lover. 

These then are the usages respecting attachments. 

22. They elect ten Archons. On matters of highest mo- 
ment they have recourse to the counsel of the Gerontes, as 
they are called. They admit into this council those who 
have been thought worthy of the office of Cosmi, and who 
were otherwise persons of tried worth. 

I considered the form of government among the Cretans as 
worthy of description, on account both of its peculiarity and 
its fame. Few of these institutions are now in existence, and 
the administration of affairs is chiefly conducted according to 
the orders of the Romans, as is the case also in their other 
provinces. 



CHAPTER V. 

1. THE islands about Crete are Thera, 1 the capital of the 
Cyrenseans, and a colony of the Lacedasmonians ; and near 
Thera is Anaphe, 2 in which is the temple of Apollo .ZEgletes. 
Callimachus speaks of it in one place, thus, 

1 Anciently Calliste, Herod., now Santorino, a corruption of Santa 
Irene, to whom it was dedicated. 
* Nanphio, or Anafi. 
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" And JSglete Anaphe, close to the Lacedaemonian Thera ; " 
and in another, he mentions Thera only, 

"Mother of my country, celebrated for its fine breed of horses." 

Thera is a long island, about 200 stadia in circumference. It 
lies opposite to the island Dia, 1 towards the Cnossian Hera- 
cleium. It is distant about 700 stadia from Crete. Near it 
are Anaphe and Therasia. 2 The little island los 3 is distant 
from the latter about 100 stadia. Here according to some 
authors the poet Homer was buried. 4 In going from los to- 
wards the west are Sicenus 5 and Lagusa, 6 and Pholegandrus, 7 
which Aratus calls the iron island, on account of its rocks. 
Near these islands is Cimolus, 8 whence is obtained the Cimo- 
lian earth. From Cimolus Siphnus 9 is visible. To this 
island is applied the proverb, " a Siphnian bone (astragalus)," 
on account of its insignificance. Still nearer, both to Cimo- 
lus and Crete, is Melos, 10 more considerable than these. It is 
distant from the Hermionic promontory, the Scyllseum, 11 700 
stadia, and nearly as many from the Dictynnasan promontory* 
The Athenians formerly despatched an army to Melos, 12 and 
put to death the inhabitants from youth upwards. 

These islands are situated in the Cretan sea. Delos, 13 the 
Cyclades about it, and the Sporades adjacent to these, belong 
rather to the JEgsean sea. To the Sporades also are to be re- 
ferred the islands about Crete, which I have already men- 
tioned. 

2. The city of Delos is in a plain. Delos contains the tem- 
ple of Apollo, and the Latoum, or temple of Latona. The 
Cynthus, 14 a naked and rugged mountain, overhangs the city. 

1 Standia. 2 Therasia, on the west of Santorino. 

3 Nio. * According to Herodotus, in the Life of Homer. 

5 Sikino, anciently GEnoe. Pliny iv. 12. 
" Cardiodissa, or Cardiana. 7 Policandro. 

8 Argentiere. Gretas plura genera. Ex iis Cimoliee duo ad medicos 
pertinentia, candidum et ad purpurissimum inclinans. Pliny, b. v. c. 1 7. 
Cretosaque rura Cimoli. Ovid. Met. vii. 464. But from Aristophanes, 
the Frogs, it would appear to have been a kind of fullers' earth. 

9 Siphanto, anciently also Meropia and Acis. There were once gold 
and silver mines in it, which were destroyed by inundation. There is 
also another proverb, which alluded to its poverty, " a Siphnian pledge," 
Si$vioe dppajSwv. Herodotus speaks of its being once the most wealthy 
of the islands, iii. 57. 

10 Milo. Cape Skylli. Thucyd. b. v. c. 115, 116. 
u Dhiles. M Thermia. Hence Apollo Cynthius. 
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The Inopus, 1 not a large river, for the island is small, flows 
through it. Anciently, even from the heroic times, this 
island has been held in veneration on account of the divinities 
worshipped here. Here, according to the fable, Latona was 
relieved from the pains of labour, and gave birth to Apollo 
and Diana. 

*' Before this time," (says Pindar, 2 ) " Delos was carried about by the 
waves, and by winds blowing from every quarter, but when the daughter 
of Co3us set her foot upon it, who was then suffering the sharp pangs of 
approaching child-birth, at that instant four upright columns, resting on 
adamant, sprang from the depths of the earth and retained it fast on the 
rugged rock ; there she brought forth, and beheld her happy offspring." 

The islands lying about it, called Cyclades, gave it celebrity, 
since they were in the habit of sending at the public charge, 
as a testimony of respect, sacred delegates, (Theori,) sacrifices, 
and bands of virgins ; they also repaired thither in great 
multitudes to celebrate festivals. 3 

3. Originally, there were said to be twelve Cyclades, but 
many others were added to them. Artemidorus enumerates 
(fifteen ?) where he is speaking of the island Helena, 4 and 
of which he says that it extends from Thoricus 5 to Sunium, ff 
and is about 60 stadia in length; it is from this island, he 
says, the Cyclades, as they are called, begin. He names 
Ceos, 7 as the nearest island to Helena, and next to this Cyth 
nus, Seriphus, 8 Melos, Siphnus, Cimolus, Prepesinthus, 9 Olia- 
rus, 10 and besides these Paros, 11 Naxos, 12 Syros, 13 Myconus, 14 
Tenos, 15 Andros, 16 Gyarus. 17 The rest I consider as belong- 
ing to the Twelve, but not Prepesinthus, Oliarus, and Gyarus. 
When I put in at the latter island I found a small village in- 
habited by fishermen. When we left it we took in a fisher- 
man, deputed from the inhabitants to go to Caesar, who \^as 
at Corinth on his way to celebrate his triumph after the vic- 
tory at Actium. 18 He told his fellow-passengers, that he was 

1 Mentioned in b. vi. c. ii. 4, as connected with the Nile. Bryant, 
Mytho. v. i. p. 206, derives the name from Ain Opus, The fountain of 
the Serpent, i. e. Python. 

* Boeckh, Fragm. Find. 58. ii. 2, p. 587. 

3 Thucyd. iii. 104. * Isola Longa, or Macronisi. 

5 It was situated in the bay of Mandri. 6 C. Colonna. 7 Zia. 

8 Serpho. * Polino. 10 Antiparos. " Bara. l2 Naxia, 

13 Syra. 14 Myconi. 1S Tino. 16 Andro. 

17 Jura. Pliny, viii. 29, says the inhabitants were driven from th.e island 
by mice. I8 B. c. 31. 
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deputed to apply for an abatement of the tribute, for they 
were required to pay 150 drachmae, when it was with diffi- 
culty they could pay 100. 
Aratus, 1 in his Details, intimates how poor they were ; 

" O Latona, thou art shortly going to pass by me [an insignificant is- 
land] like to the iron-bound Pholegandrus, or to unhappy Gyarus. 

4. Although Delos 2 was so famous, yet it became still more 
so, and flourished after the destruction of Corinth by the 
Romans. 3 For the merchants resorted thither, induced by 
the immunities of the temple, and the convenience of its har- 
bour. It lies favourably 4 for those who are sailing from 
Italy and Greece to Asia. The general festival held there 
serves the purposes of commerce, and the Romans particularly 
frequented it even before the destruction of Corinth. 5 The 
Athenians, after having taken the island, paid equal attention 
to the affairs both of religion and of commerce. But the 
generals 6 of Mithridates, and the tyrant, 7 who had occasioned 
the defection of (Athens from the Romans), ravaged it en- 
tirely. The Romans received the island in a desolate state 
on the departure of the king to his own country ; and it has 
continued in an impoverished condition to the present time. 8 
The Athenians are now in possession of it. 

5. Rheneia 9 is a- small desert island 4 stadia from Delos, 
where are the sepulchral monuments of the Delians. For it 
is not permitted to bury the dead in Delos, nor to burn a 

1 The title (which has been much questioned by critics) of this lost 
work of Aratus appears to have been, from this passage, Td Kara Xeirrov, 
which Latin translators have rendered, Minuta, or Details. Casaubon is 
of opinion that it is the same as referred to by Callimachus, under the 
title 'Pjjeretff \eirrat, Clever Sayings. Ernest, ad Callim. Ep. 29. T. 1. p. 
333. The translation of the lines quoted follows the corrections of Coray. 

2 In the middle of the Cyclades, and by far the most remarkable, is 
Delos, celebrated for the temple of Apollo, and for its commerce. Pliny 
iv. 12. 

3 Under L. Mummius, B. c. 146. * Thucyd. i. 36. 

6 Kai ore tnveffrrjicu i) KopivQos- 8 Archelaiis and Metrophanes. 
* Aristion, B. c. 87. 

8 Pausanias, viii. 33, 2, (writing in the time of Hadrian,) says of 
Delos, that with the exception of the persons who came from Athens, 
for the purpose of protecting the temple and to perform the Delian cere- 
monies; it was deserted. 

9 Rhena, called also Dhiles ; but it is the largest of the two islands no\r 
Dearing that name. Pliny says it was anciently called also Celadussa. 
from the noise of tlw \saves, Kf\a5elv. 

VOL. II. P 
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dead body there. It is not permitted even to keep a dog in 
Delos. 

Formerly it had the name of Ortygia. 1 

6. Ceos 2 once contained four cities. Two remain, lulls 
and Carthae, to which the inhabitants of the others were 
transferred ; those of Pceeessa to Carthse, and those of Cores- 
sia to lulis. Simonides the lyric poet, and Bacchylides his 
nephew, and after their times Erasistratus the physician, and 
Ariston the Peripatetic philosopher, the imitator of Bion, 3 the 
Borysthenite, were natives of this city. 

There was an ancient law among these people, mentioned 
by Menander. 

" Phanias, that is a good law of the Ceans ; who cannot live comfortably 
(or well), let him not live miserably (or ill)." 4 

For the law, it seems, ordained that those above sixty years 
old should be compelled to drink hemlock, in order that there 
might be sufficient food for the rest. It is said that once 
when they were besieged by the Athenians, a decree was 
passed to the effect that the oldest persons, fixing the age, 
should be put to death, and that the besiegers retired in con- 
sequence. 

The city lies on a mountain, at a distance from the sea of 
about 25 stadia. Its arsenal is the place on which Coressia 
was built, which does not contain the population even of a 
village. Near the Coressian territory and Poeeessa is a tem- 
ple of Apollo Sminthius. But between the temple and the 
ruins of Poeeessa is the temple of Minerva Nedusia, built by 
Nestor, on his return from Troy. The river Elixus runs 
around the territory of Coressia. 

7. After Ceos are Naxos 5 and Andros, 6 considerable 
islands, and Paros, the birth-place of the poet Archilochus. 
Thasos 7 was founded by Parians, and Parium, 8 a city in the 
Propontis. In this last place there is said to be an altar 
worthy of notice, each of whose sides is a stadium in length. 

1 Virg. JEn. iii. 124, Linquimus Ortygise portus pelagoque volamus. 

2 Zia. Pinguia Casae, 

Ter centum iiivei tondent dumeta juvenci. 

Virg. Geor. i. 14, 15. 

* Of Olbia or Olbiopolis, on the Borysthenes or Bog. 
4 6 firi dvvaiitvoG ZTJV Ka\><; ov y Kaicwg. 
Naxia. 6 Andro. 7 Taschos. 8 Kemars. 
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In Paros is obtained the Parian marble, the best adapted for 
statuary work. 1 

8. Here also is Syros, (the first syllable is long,) where 
Pherecydes the son of Babys was born. The Athenian 
Pherecydes is younger than the latter person. The poet seems 
to have mentioned this island under the name of Syria ; 

"above Ortygia is an island called Syria." 2 

9. Myconus 3 is an island beneath which, according to the 
mythologists, lie the last of the giants, destroyed by Hercules ; 
whence the proverb, " all under one Myconus," applied to 
persons who collect under one title things that are disjoined 
by nature. Some also call bald persons Miconians, because 
baldness is frequent among the inhabitants of the island. 4 

10. Seriphos 5 is the island where is laid the scene of the 
fable of Dictys, who drew to land in his net the chest in 
which were enclosed Perseus and his mother Danae, who 
were thrown into the sea by order of Acrisius, the father 
of Danae. There it is said Perseus was brought up, and 
to this island he brought the head of the Gorgon ; he ex- 
hibited it to the Seriphians, and turned them all into stone. 
This he did to avenge the wrongs of his mother, because their 
king Polydectes, with the assistance of his subjects, desired 
to make her his wife by force. Seriphus abounds so much 
with rocks, that they say in jest that it was the work of the 
Gorgon. 

1 1. Tenos 6 has a small city, but there is, in a grove beyond 
it, a large temple of Neptune worthy of notice. It contains 
large banqueting rooms, a proof of the great multitudes that 
repair thither from the neighbouring places to celebrate a feast, 
and to perform a common sacrifice in honour of Neptune. 

12. To the Sporades belongs Amorgos, 7 the birth-place of 

! The marble was taken from Mt. Marpessus. Pliny xxxvi. 5 ; Virg 
jEn. 6, Marpesia cautes. 

2 Od. XT. 402. 3 Myconi. 

4 Myconi calva omnis juventus. Terence, Hecy. a. 3, s. 4; Pliny, 
b. xi. c. 37. 

* It was an erroneous opinion entertained by the ancients, that frogs 
did not croak in this island (Sirpho) ; hence the proverb, a Seriphian frog, 
' 



e Tine. Anciently it had also the names Hydrussa and Ophiussa. 
7 Amorgo. 

P2 
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Simonides, the Iambic poet; Lebinthus 1 also, aiid Leria 
(Leros). 2 Phocylides refers to Leria in these lines ; 

" the Lerians are bad, not some, but all, except Procles ; but Piocies is 
a Lerian ; " 

for the Lerians are reputed to have bad dispositions. 

13. Near these islands are Patmos, 3 and the Corassiaj 4 
islands, situated to the west of Icaria, 5 as the latter is with 
respect to Samos. 

Icaria has no inhabitants, but it has pastures, of which the 
Samians avail themselves. Notwithstanding its condition it 
is famous, and gives the name of Icarian to the sea in front 
of it, in which are situated Samos, Cos, and the islands just 
mentioned, 6 the Corassiae, Patmos, and Leros 7 [in Samos is the 
mountain the Cerceteus, more celebrated than the Ampelus, 
which overhangs the city of the Samians]. 8 Continuous to 
the Icarian sea, towards the south, is the Carpathian sea, and 
the ^Egyptian sea to this ; to the west are the Cretan and 
African seas. 

14. In the Carpathian sea, between Cos, Rhodes, and Crete, 
are situated many of the Sporades, as Astypalaea, 9 Telos, 10 
Chalcia, 11 and those mentioned by Homer in the Catalogue. 

" They who occupied Nisyrus, Crapathus, Casus, and Cos, 
The city of Eurypylus, and the Calydnee islands." 12 

Except Cos, and Rhodes, of which we shall speak hereafter, 

1 Levita, 2 Lero. 3 Patmo. 

4 The Furni ; called in b. xiv. c. i. 13, Corsiae. s Nicaria. 

According to the enumeration here made by Strabo, of the islands 
comprehended in the Icarian sea, it appears that in his opinion none of 
the islands situated to the north of Cos belonged to the Carpathian sea ; 
for according to his own statement, which immediately follows, the Car- 
pathian sea to the north was bounded by the Icarian sea. 

7 All the manuscripts and all editions give Aspoe. Is the island spoken 
of in this passage the same as the one mentioned just above by the name 
of Leria? Pliny, Hist. Nat. b. iv. 23, appears to have been acquainted 
with two islands bearing the name of Leros. One, from the position he 
assigns to it, appears to be the one Strabo above speaks of under the 
name of Leria ; but the second Leros of Pliny, b. v. 36, must be placed 
on the coast of Caria. Strabo appears to have entertained nearly the 
same ideas, for we shall hereafter (b. xiv. c. i. 6) see him give the name 
of Leros to an island situated in the neighbourhood of Icaria ; and below 
( 19) he cites also a Leros, which would seem to have been in the neigh- 
bourhood of the southern extremity of Caria. 

8 Probably internolated. 9 Istanpolia, or Stanpalia. 
10 Tino. Carchi. ia II. ii. 676. 
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we place the rest among the Sporades, and we mention them 
here although they do not lie near Europe, but Asia, because 
the course of my work induces me to include the Sporades 
in the description of Crete and of the Cyclades. 

We shall traverse in the description of Asia the consider- 
able islands adjacent to that country, as Cyprus, Rhodes, Cos, 
and those situated on the succeeding line of coast, Samos, 
Chios, Lesbos, and Tenedos. At present we are to describe 
the remaining islands of the Sporades, which deserve mention. 

15. Astypalasa lies far out at sea, and contains a city. 
Telos, which is long, high, and narrow, in circumference 

about 140 stadia, with a shelter for vessels, extends along the 
Cnidian territory. 

Chalcia is distant from Telos 80, from Carpathus 400 stadia, 
and about double this number from Astypalaea. It has a set- 
tlement of the same name, a temple of Apollo, and a harbour. 

16. Nisyrus lies to the north of Telos, at the distance of 
about 60 stadia, which is its distance also from Cos. It is 
round, lofty, and rocky, and has abundance of mill-stone, 
whence the neighbouring people are well supplied with stones 
for grinding. It contains a city of the same name, a harbour, 
hot springs, and a temple of Neptune. Its circumference is 
80 stadia. Near it are small islands, called the islands of the 
Nisyrians. Nisyrus is said to be a fragment broken off from 
Cos ; a story is also told of Neptune, that when pursuing Poly- 
botes, one of the giants, he broke off with his trident a piece 
of the island Cos, and hurled it at him, and that the missile 
became the island Nisyrus, with the giant lying beneath it. 
But some say that the giant lies beneath Cos. 

17. Carpathus, which the poet calls Crapathus, is lofty, 
having a circumference of 200 stadia. It contained four cities, 
and its name was famous, which it imparted to the surround- 
ing sea. One of the cities was called Nisyrus, after the name 
of the island Nisyrus. It lies opposite Leuce Acte in Africa, 
which is distant about 1000 stadia from Alexandria, and 
about 4000 from Carpathus. 

18. Casus is distant from Carpathus 70, and from the pro- 
montory Salmonium in Crete 250 stadia. It is 80 stadia in 
circumference. It contains a city of the same name ; and many 
islands, called the islands of the Casii, lie about it. 

19. They say that the poet calls the Sporades, Calydnae, 
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one of which is Calymna. 1 But it is probable that as the 
islands, which are near and dependent, have their names from 
the Nisyrii and Casii, so those that lie around Calymna had 
their name from that island, which was then perhaps called 
Calydna. Some say that the Calydnae islands are two, Leros 
and Calymna, and that the poet means these. But the Scepsian 
says, that the name of the island was used in the plural 
number, Calymnge, like Athense, Thebse, and that the words 
of the poet must be understood according to the figure hyper- 
baton, or inversion, for he does not say, the islands Calydnse, 
but, 

" they who occupied the islands Nisyrus, Crapathus, Casus, and Cos, the 
city of Eurypylus, and Calydnae." 

All the honey of the islands is, for the most part, excellent, 
and rivals that of Attica ; but the honey of these islands sur- 
passes it, particularly that of Calymna. 2 

1 Calimno. 

2 Feecundaque melle Calydna (v. 1. Calumne). Ovid. Met. b. viii. ver. 
222. 



BOOK XL 
ASIA, 

SUMMARY. 

The Eleventh Book commences with Asia and the river Don, which, taking 
its rise in the northern regions, separates Europe from Asia. It includes 
the nations situated in Asia near its sources on the east and south, and 
the barbarous Asiatic nations who occupy the neighbourhood of Mount 
Caucasus, among whom are the Amazones, Massagetse, Scythians, Al- 
bani, Iberes, Bactriani, Caspii, Medes, Persians, and the two Armenias, 
extending to Mesopotamia. Among these nations are included the Tro- 

tlodytae, Heniochi, Sceptuchi, Soanes, Assyrians, Polyphagi, Nabiani, 
iraci, and Tapyri. Mention is made of Jason and Medea, and of the 
cities founded by them : of Xerxes, Mithridates, and Alexander, son of 
Philip. 

CHAPTER I. 

1. ASIA is contiguous to Europe, approaching close to it 
at the Tana'is or Don. 

I am to describe this country next, after dividing it, for 
the sake of perspicuity, by certain natural boundaries. What 
Eratosthenes has done with respect to the whole habitable 
earth, this I propose to do with respect to Asia. 

2. The Taurus, extending from west to east, embraces the 
middle of this continent, like a girdle, leaving one portion to 
the north, another to the south. The Greeks call the former 
Asia Within the Taurus, 1 the latter, Asia Without the 
Taurus. We have said this before, but it is repeated now to 
assist the memory. 

3. The Taurus has in many places a breadth of 3000 
stadia j its length equals that of Asia, namely 45,000 stadia, 2 

1 B.ii. c. v. 31. 

8 The following are the measurements of our author : 

Stadia. 

From Rhodes to Issus 5,000 

From Issus to the Caspian Gates .... 10,000 
From the Caspian Gates to the sources of the Indus 14,000 
From the Indus to the mouth of the Ganges . . 13.500 
From thence to Thinae ...... 2,500 

45,000 
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reckoning from the continent opposite to Rhodes to the eastern 
extremities of India and Scythia. 

4. It is divided into many parts, which are circumscribed 
by boundaries of greater or less extent, and distinguished by 
various names. 

But as such an extended range of mountains must comprise 
nations some of which are little known, and others with 
whom we are well acquainted, as Parthians, 1 Medes, Arme- 
nians, some of the Cappadocians, Cilicians, and Pisidians ; 
those which approach near the northern parts must be as- 
signed to the north, (northern Asia,) those approximating 
the southern parts, to the south, (southern Asia,) and those 
situated in the middle of the mountains must be placed on 
account of the similarity of the temperature of the air, for it 
is cold to the north, while the air of the south is warm. 

The currents of almost all the rivers which flow from the 
Taurus are in a direction contrary to each other, some Tun- 
ning to the north, others to the south, at least at the com- 
mencement of their course, although afterwards some bend 
towards the east or west. They naturally suggest the adop- 
tion of this chain of mountains as a boundary in the division 
of Asia into two portions ; in the same manner that the sea 
within the Pillars, which for the most part runs in the same 
line with these mountains, conveniently forms two conti- 
nents, Europe and Africa, and is a remarkable boundary to 
both. 

5. In passing in our geographical description from Europe 
to Asia, the first parts of the country which present them- 
selves are those in the northern division, and we shall there- 
fore begin with these. 

Of these parts the first are those about the Tanai's, (or 
Don,) which we have assumed as the boundary of Europe 
and Asia. These have a kind of peninsular form, for they are 
surrounded on the west by the river Tanai's (or Don) and 
the Palus Masotis 2 as far as the Cimmerian Bosporus, 3 and 
that part of the coast of the Euxine which terminates at 
Colchis ; on the north by the Ocean, as far as the mouth of 
the Caspian Sea ; on the east by the same sea, as far as the 

1 Strabo calls the Parthians, Parthyai ; and Parthia, Pa/th/eea. 

2 The Sea of Azoff. 3 The Straits of Kertch or Zabache. 
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confines of Albania and Armenia, where the rivers Cyrus 1 
and Araxes 2 empty themselves 5 the latter flowing through 
Armenia, and the Cyrus through Iberia 3 and Albania; 4 on 
the south is the tract of country extending from the mouth of 
the Cyrus as far as Colchis, and comprising about 3000 
stadia from sea to sea, across the territory of the Albani, and 
Iberes, 5 so as to represent an isthmus. 6 

Those writers do not deserve attention who contract the 
isthmus as much as Cleitarchus, according to whom it is sub- 
ject to inundations of the sea from either side. According to 
Posidonius the isthmus is 1500 stadia in extent, that is, as 
large as the isthmus from Pelusium to the Red Sea. And I 
think, says he, that the isthmus between the Palus Mseotis 
and the Ocean is not very diiferent from this in extent. 

6. I know not how any one can rely upon his authority 
respecting what is uncertain, when he has nothing probable 
to advance on the subject ; for he reasons so falsely respecting 
things which are evident, and this too when he enjoyed the 
friendship of Pompey, who had carried on war against the 
Iberes and Albani, and was acquainted with both the Cas- 
pian and Colchian 7 Seas on each side of the isthmus. It is 
related, that when Pompey 8 was at Rhodes, on his expedi- 
tion against the pirates, (he was soon afterwards to carry on 
war against Mithridates and the nations as far as the Caspian 
Sea,) he accidentally heard a philosophical lecture of Posido- 
nius ; and on his departure he asked Posidonius if he had any 
commands ; to which he replied, 

1 The Kur or Kour. 2 Eraskh or Aras. 3 Georgia. 

4 Shirvan. s See b. ii. c. v. 31. 

* To understand how this part of Asia formed a peninsula, according to 
the ideas of our author, we must bear in mind, that (1) he supposed the 
source of the Don to have been situated in the neighbourhood of the 
Northern Ocean ; (2) he imagined the Caspian Sea to communicate with 
the same Ocean. Thus all the territory comprehended between the Don 
and the Caspian formed a sort of peninsula, united to the continent by an 
isthmus which separated the Euxine from the Caspian, and on which was 
situated Colchis, Iberia, and Albania. The 3000 stadia assigned to the 
breadth of this isthmus appears to be measured by stadia of 1111 to a de- 
gree. Gossettin. 

" The Euxine. 

8 Pompey appears to have visited this philosopher twice on this occa- 
sion, B. c. 62, and B. c. 67, on the termination of his eastern cam- 
paigns. 
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" To stand the first in worth, as in command." ' 

Add to this, that he wrote the history of Pompey. For 
these reasons he ought to have paid a greater regard to truth. 

7. The second portion is that above the Hyrcanian, 2 which 
we also call the Caspian Sea, extending as far as the Scythians 
near the Indians. 

The third portion is continuous with the above-mention- 
ed isthmus, and "consists of the country following next in 
order to the isthmus and the Caspian Gates, 3 and approaching 
nearest the parts within the Taurus, and to Europe ; these are 
Media, Armenia, Cappadocia, and the intervening country. 4 

The fourth portion consists of the tract within the Halys, 5 
and the parts upon and without the Taurus, which coincide 
with the peninsula formed by the isthmus, 6 which separates 
the Euxine- and the Cilician Seas. Among the other coun- 
tries beyond the Taurus we place Indica and Ariana, 7 as far 

1 II. vi. 208. Pope. 

2 In many authors these names are used indifferently, the one for the 
other ; they are however distinguished by Pliny, (iv. 13,) who states that 
this sea begins to be called the Caspian after you have passed the river 
Cyrus, (Kur,) and that the Caspii live near it; and in vi. 16, that it is 
called the Hyrcanian Sea, from the Hyrcani who live along its shores. 
The western side should therefore in strictness be called the Caspian ; 
the eastern, the Hyrcanian. Smith, art. Caspium Mare. 

3 A narrow pass leading from North Western Asia into the N. E 
provinces of Persia. Their exact position was at the division of Parthia 
from Media, about a day's journey from the Median town of Khagae. 
(Arrian. iii. 19.) According to Isodorus Charax, they were immediately 
below Mt. Caspius. As in the case of the people called Caspii, there 
seem to have been two mountains Caspius, one near the Armenian fron- 
tier, the other near the Parthian. It was through the pass of the Caspise 
Pyla? that Alexander the Great pursued Darius. (Arrian. Anab. iii. 19 ; 
Curt. vi. 14 ; Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6.) It was one of the most important 
places in ancient geography, and from it many of the meridians were mea- 
sured. The exact place corresponding with the Caspise Pylse is probably a 
spot between Hark-a-Koh, and Siah-Koh, about 6 parasangs fi om Rey, the 
name of the entrance of which is called Dereh. Smith, art. Caspia? PyJre. 

* Du Theil justly remarks on the obscurity of this passage. Ilia 
translation or paraphrase is as follows : " La troisieme contiendra ce qui 
touche a 1' isthme dont nous avons parle ; et, par suite, ceux des pays 
qui, au sud de cet isthme et des Pyles Caspiennes, mais toujours en deq&, 
ou, au moins, dans le sein meme du Taurus, se succedant de 1' est a 1* 
cuest, se rapprochent le plus de 1' Europe. In B. ii. c. v. 31, Strabo 
assigns Colchis to the third portion, but in this book to the first. 

5 The Kizil Ermak. 6 B. i. c. iii. '2. 

7 A district of wide extent in Central Asia, comprehending nearly tl/e 
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as the nations which extend to the Persian Sea, the Arabian 
Gulf, and the Nile, and to the Egyptian and the Issic seas. 



CHAPTER II. 

1. ACCORDING to this disposition, the first portion towards 
the north and the Ocean is inhabited by certain tribes of Scy- 
thians, shepherds, (nomades,) and Hamaxceci (or those who 
live in waggon-houses). Within these tribes live Sarmatians, 
who also are Scythians, Aorsi, 1 and Siraci, extending as far as 
the Caucasian Mountains towards the south. Some of these 
are Nomades, or shepherd tribes, others Scenitae, (or dwellers 
in tents,) and Georgi, or tillers of the ground. About the 
lake Mseotis live the Meeotas. Close to the sea is the Asiatic 
portion of the Bosporus and Sindica. 2 Next follow Achaei, 
Zygi, Heniochi, 3 Cercetse, and Macropogones (or the long- 
beards). Above these people are situated the passes of the 
Phtheirophagi (or Lice-eaters). After the Heniochi is Colchis, 
lying at the foot of the Caucasian and Moschic mountains. 
Having assumed the Tanai's as the boundary of Europe and 
Asia, we must begin our description in detail from this river. 

whole of ancient Persia ; and bounded on the N. by the provinces of 
Bactriana, Margiana, and Hyrcania ; on the E. by the Indus ; on the S. by 
the Indian Ocean and the eastern portion of the Persian Gulf; and on the 
W. by Media and the mountains S. of the Caspian Sea. Its exact limits 
are laid down with little accuracy in ancient authors, and it seems to have 
been often confounded (as in Pliny, b. vi. c. 23, 25 ) with the small pro- 
vince of Aria. It comprehended the provinces of Gedrosia, Drangiana, 
Arachosia, Paropamisus mountains, Aria, Parthia, and Carmania. Smith, 
art. Ariana. See b. xv. c. ii. 7, 8. 

1 The Aorsi and Siraci occupied the country between the Sea of Azoff, 
the Don, the Volga, the Caspian Sea, and the Terek. May not the Aorsi, 
says Gossellin, be the same as the Thyrsagetae, Agathursi, Utidorsi, 
Adorsi, Alanorsi of other writers, but whose real name is Thyrsi ? The 
Siraci do not appear to differ from the Soraci or Seraci of Tacitus, (Ann. 
xii. 15, &c.,) and may be the same as lyrces, 'Ivpjcej, afterwards called 
Turcse. 

8 The country to the N. and N. E. of Anapa. By Bosporus we aro to 
understand the territory on each side of the Straits of Kertch. 

s B. ii. c. v. 31. 
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2. The Tanais or Don flows from the northern parts. It does 
not however flow in a direction diametrically opposite to the 
Nile, as some suppose, but its course is more to the east than 
that of the latter river ; its sources, like those of the Nile, 
are unknown. A great part of the course of the Nile is ap- 
parent, for it traverses a country the whole of which is easy 
of access, and its stream is navigable to a great distance from 
its mouth. We are acquainted with the mouths of the Don, 
(there are two in the most northerly parts of the Maeotis, dis- 
tant 60 stadia from each other,) but a small part only of the 
tract above the mouths is explored, on account of the sever- 
ity of the cold, and the destitute state of the country ; the 
natives are able to endure it, who subsist, like the wandering 
shepherd tribes, on the flesh of their animals and on milk, but 
strangers cannot bear the climate nor its privations. Besides, 
the nomades dislike intercourse with other people, and being 
a strong and numerous tribe have excluded travellers from 
every part of the country which is accessible, and from all 
such rivers as are navigable. For this reason some have sup- 
posed that the sources of the river are among the Caucasian 
mountains, that, after flowing in a full stream towards the 
north, it then makes a bend, and discharges itself into the 
Masotis. Theophanes l of Mitylene is of the same opinion with 
these writers. Others suppose that it comes from the higher 
parts of the Danube, but they do not produce any proof of so 
remote a source, and in other climates, though they seem to 
think it impossible for it to rise at no great distance and in 
the north. 

3. Upon the river, and on the lake, stands a city Tanais, 
founded by the Greeks, who possess the Bosporus ; but 
lately the King Polemon 2 laid it waste on account of the re- 
fractory disposition of the inhabitants. It was the common 
mart both of the Asiatic and of the European nomades, and 
of those who navigate the lake from the Bosporus, some of 
whom bring slaves and hides, or any other nomadic commo- 
dity ; others exchange wine for clothes, and other articles 
peculiar to a civilized mode of life. 

1 Cn. Pompeius Theophanes was one of the more intimate friends of 
Pompey, by -whom he was presented with the Roman franchise in the 
presence of his army. This occurred in all probability about B. c. 62, 
Smith, art. Theophanes. z About B. c. 16. Smith, art. Polemon I, 
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In front of the mart at the distance of 100 stadia is an is- 
land Alopecia, a settlement of a mixed people. There are 
other small islands not far off in the lake. 
. The city TanaTs, 1 to those who sail in a direct line to- 
wards the north, is distant from the mouth of the Mseotis 
2200 stadia, nor is the distance much greater in sailing along 
the coast (on the east). 

4. In the voyage along the coast, the first object which 
presents itself to those who have proceeded to the distance of 
800 stadia from the Tana'is, is the Great Rhombites, as it is 
called, where large quantities of fish are captured for the pur- 
pose of being salted. Then at the distance of 800 stadia 
more is the Lesser Rhombites, 2 and a promontory, which has 
smaller fisheries. The [nomades] at the former have small 
islands as stations for their vessels, those at the Lesser Rhom- 
bites are the Mseotae who cultivate the ground. For along 
the whole of this coasting voyage live Mseotse, who are hus- 
bandmen, but not less addicted to war than the nomades. 
They are divided into several tribes ; those near the TanaTs 
are more savage, those contiguous to the Bosporus are more 
gentle in their manners. 

From the Lesser Ehombites to Tyrambe, and the river An- 
ticeites, are 600 stadia ; then 120 to the Cimmerian village, 
whence vessels set out on their voyage along the lake. In 
this coasting voyage we meet with some look-out places, (for 
observing the fish,) said to belong to the Clazomenians. 

5. Cimmericum was formerly a city built upon a peninsula, 
the isthmus of which it enclosed with a ditch and mound. 
The Cimmerii once possessed great power in the Bosporus, 
whence it was called the Cimmerian Bosporus. These are 
the people who overran the territory of the inhabitants of 
the inland parts, on the right of the Euxine, as far as Ionia. 
They were dislodged from these places by Scythians, and the 
Scythians by Greeks, who founded Panticapseum, 3 and the 
other cities on the Bosporus. 

1 If there ever did exist such a city as Tanai's I should expect to 
find it at the extremity of that northern embouchure of the Don, which 
I have before mentioned as bearing the very name the Greeks gave to 
the city, with the slightest variation of orthography, in the appellation 
Tdanaets or Danaetz. Clarke's Travels in Russia, chap. 14. 

8 Strabo makes the distance too great between the two rivers Rhom- 
bites. 3 Kertch. 
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6. Next to the village Achilleium, 1 where is the temple of 
Achilles, are 20 stadia. Here is the narrowest passage, 20 
stadia or more, across the mouth of the Mseotis ; on the op- 
posite continent is Myrmecium, a village. Near are Hera- 
cleium and Parthenium. 

7. Thence to the monument of Satyrus are 90 stadia ; this 
is a mound raised on a promontory, 2 in memory of one of the 
illustrious princes of the Bosporus. 

8. Near it is Patraeus, 3 a village, from which to Corocon- 
dame, 4 a village, are 130 stadia. This is the termination of 
the Cimmerian Bosporus, as it is called. The narrow pass- 
age at the mouth of the Maeotis derives its name from the 
straits opposite the Achilleium, and the Myrmecium ; it ex- 
tends as far as Corocondame and a small village opposite to 
it in the territory of the Panticapasans, called Acra, 5 and 
separated by a channel of 70 stadia in width. The ice 
reaches even to this place, for the Maeotis is frozen during 
severe frost so as to become passable on foot. The whole of 
this narrow passage has good harbours. 

9. Beyond Corocondame is a large lake 6 which is called 
from the place Corocondametis. It discharges itself into the 
sea at the distance of 10 stadia from the village. A branch 7 
of the river Anticeites empties itself into the lake, and forms 
an island, which is surrounded by the waters of the lake, of 
the Maeotis, and of the river. Some persons give this river 
the name of Hypanis, 8 as well as to that 9 near the Borys- 
thenes. 10 

10. Upon sailing u into the Corocondametis, we meet with 

1 According to La Motraye, Achilleum corresponds to Adasbournout, 
but Du Theil quotes also the following passage from Peyssonel. Ac- 
cording to Strabo, Achilleum must have been situated opposite Casau-dip, 
the ancient Parthenium on the point Tchochekha-Bournou (the pig's 
head). But perhaps the ancients placed Achilleum near the entrance of 
the Euxine into the Palus Mseotis. Is not the fort of Achou, which is 8 
leagues more to the east on the Palus Maeotis, the true Achilleum, the 
name being corrupted and abridged by the Tartars ? 

2 The point Rubanova. 3 Ada. 4 Taman. s C. Takli. 
6 Ak Tengis. 7 Another branch of the Kuban. 

8 The Kuban, anciently also the Vardanus. 

8 The Bog. 10 The Dnieper. 

11 It is probable that the Kuban Lake is here confounded with, or con- 
sidered a portion of, the Lake Ak Tengis. Considering the intricacy of 
all this coast, the changes that have taken place, and the absence of ac- 
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Phanagoria, a considerable city, Cepi, Hermonassa, and Apa- 
turum, the temple of Venus ( Apatura). Of these cities Phana- 
goria and Cepi are situated in the above-mentioned island on 
the left hand at the entrance of the lake ; the others are on 
the right hand in Sindica beyond the Hypanis. There is 
Gorgipia, 1 but the royal seat of the Sindi is in Sindica neai 
the sea, and Aborace. 

All those who are subject to the princes of the Bosporus 
are called Bosporani. The capital of the European Bospo- 
rani is Panticapgeum, and of the Asian Bosporani, the city of 
Phanagorium, 2 for this is the name given to it. Phanagoria 
seems to be the mart for those commodities which are 
brought down from the Maeotis, and from the barbarous coun- 
try lying above it ; and Panticapseum, the mart for the com- 
modities which are transported thither from the sea. There 
is also in Phanagoria a magnificent temple of Venus Apa- 
tura, the Deceitful. This epithet of the goddess is derived 
from a fable, according to which the giants assaulted her in 
this place. Having obtained the assistance of Hercules she hid 
him in a cave, and then admitted the giants one by one into 
her presence, and delivered them over to Hercules, thus 
craftily 3 to be put to death. 

11. The Sindi, Dandarii, Toreatae, Agri, Arrhechi, and 
besides these, the Tarpetes, Obidiaceni, Sittaceni, Dosci, and 
many others, belong to the Maeotse ; to this people belong the 
Aspurgiani also, who live between Phanagoria and Gorgi- 
pia, at the distance of 500 stadia [from the Masotis ?]. Pole- 
'jnon, the king, entered the country of these people under a 

curate knowledge, both in ancient and modern times, of these unfre- 
quented parts, much must be left to conjecture. The positions therefore 
assigned to ancient cities are doubtful. The names indeed are inserted 
in Kiepert's maps, but -without the assistance of recent travellers it would 
be hazardous to pretend to fix upon their exact sites. 

1 tern df icai TopyiTTia. Some word or words appear to be wanting 
here. Kiepert assigns a place to this name, but it seems doubtful whe- 
ther a place or a district is to be understood. Below, 14, the Sindic 
harbour and city are mentioned, which may have been situated at 
Sound-jouk-k;ile. D' Anville places them here or at Anapa, but the 
contour of the coast in his map does not resemble that of any modern 
maps. 

8 The modem town Phanagoria does not seem to occupy the site of 
the ancient city. 
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show of friendship, but his design was discovered, and they 
on their part attacked him unawares. He was taken prisoner, 
and put to death. 

With respect to the Asian Mseotas in general, some of 
them were the subjects of those who possessed the mart on 
the Tanai's ; others, of the Bosporani ; and different bodies 
have revolted at different times. The princes of the Bospo- 
rani were frequently masters of the country as far as the 
Tanai's, and particularly the last princes, Pharnaces, Asander, 
and Poleinon. 

Pharnaces is said to have once brought even the river 
Hypanis over the territory of the Dandarii through some 
ancient canal, which he had caused to be cleared, and inun- 
dated the country. 

12. Next to Sindica, and Gorgipia upon the sea, is the 
sea-coast inhabited by the Achsei, Zygi, and Heniochi. It 
is for the most part without harbours and mountainous, being 
a portion of the Caucasus. 

These people subsist by piracy. 

Their boats are slender, narrow, light, and capable of hold- 
ing about five and twenty men, and rarely thirty. The 
Greeks call them camarae. They say, that at the time of 
the expedition of Jason the Achaei Phthiotas founded the 
Achaia there, and the Lacedaemonians, Heniochia. Their 
leaders were Khecas, and Amphistratus, the charioteers l of 
the Dioscuri ; it is probable that the Heniochi had their 
name from these persons. They equip fleets consisting of 
these camarae, and being masters of the sea sometimes at- 
tack vessels of burden, or invade a territory, or even a city. 
Sometimes even those who occupy the Bosporus assist them, 
by furnishing places of shelter for their vessels, and supply 
them with provision and means for the disposal of their 
booty. When they return to their own country, not having 
places suitable for mooring their vessels, they put their eamaras 
on their shoulders, and carry them up into the forests, among 
which they live, and where they cultivate a poor soil. When 
the season arrives for navigation, they bring them down again 
to the coast. Their habits are the same even in a foreign 
country, for they are acquainted with wooded tracts, in which, 
after concealing their carnaraa, they wander about on foot day 
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and night, for the purpose of capturing the inhabitants and 
reducing them to slavery. But they readily allow whatever 
is taken to be ransomed, and signify this after their departure 
to those who have lost their property. In places where there 
is a regular government, the injured find means of repelling 
them. For, frequently, the pirates are attacked in return, and 
are carried off together with their camaree. But the country 
subject to the Romans is not so well protected, in conse- 
quence of the neglect of those who are sent there. 

13. Such then is their mode of life. But even these peo- 
ple are governed by persons called Sceptuchi, and these again 
are subject to the authority of tyrants, or of kings. The 
Heniochi had four kings at the time that Mithridates Eupator 
fled from the country of his ancestors to the Bosporus, and 
passed through their country, which was open to him, but he 
avoided that of the Zygi on account of its ruggedness, and 
the savage character of the people. He proceeded with dif- 
ficulty along the sea-coast, frequently embarking in vessels, 
till he came to the country of the Achaei, by whom he was 
hospitably received. He had then completed a journey from 
the Phasis of not much less than 4000 stadia. 

14. From Corocondame, the course of the voyage is direct- 
ly towards the east. At the distance of 180 stadia is the 
Sindic harbour, and a city. Then at the distance of 400 
stadia is Bata, 1 as it is called, a village with a harbour. It is 
at this place that Sinope on the south seems to be directly 
opposite to this coast, as Carambis 2 has been said to be oppo- 
site to Criu-Metopon. 3 

Next to Bata Artemidorus places the coast of the Cercetse, 
which has places of shelter for vessels, and villages along an 
extent of about 850 stadia ; then at 500 stadia more the 
coast of the Achzei, then that of the Heniochi, at 1000 stadia, 
then the Great Pityus, from which to Dioscurias are 360 
stadia. - 

The authors most worthy of credit who have written the 
history of the Mithridatic wars, enumerate the Achaei first, 
then Zygi, then Heniochi, then Cercetse, Moschi, Colchi, and 
above these the Phtheirophagi, Soanes, and other smaller 
nations about the Caucasus. 

1 Pschate. 8 Keremp. 3 C. Aia. 

VOL. II. Q 
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The direction of the sea-coast is at first, as I have said, 
towards the east, with a southern aspect ; but from Bata 
it makes a bend for a small distance, then fronts the west, 
and terminates towards Pityus, and Dioscurias, for these 
places are contiguous to the coast of Colchis, which I have 
already mentioned. Next to Dioscurias is the remainder of 
the coast of Colchis, and Trapezus contiguous to it ; where 
the coast, having made a considerable turn, then extends 
nearly in a straight line, and forms the side on the right hand 
of the Euxine, looking to the north. 

The whole of the coast of the Achaei, and of the other 
nations, as far as Dioscurias, and the inland places lying in a 
straight line towards the south, are at the foot of the Caucasus. 

15. This mountain overhangs both the Euxine and the Cas- 
pian seas, forming a kind of rampart to the isthmus which 
separates one sea from the other. To the south it is the 
boundary of Albania and Iberia, to the north, of the plains 
of the Sarmatians. It is well wooded, and contains vari- 
ous kinds of timber, and especially trees adapted to ship- 
building. Eratosthenes says that the Caucasus is called 
Mount Caspius by the natives, a name borrowed perhaps 
from the Caspii. It throws out forks towards the south, which 
embrace the middle of Iberia, and touch the Armenian and 
those called the Moschic mountains, 1 and besides these the 
mountains of Scydises, and the Paryadres. All these are 
portions of the Taurus, which forms the southern side of 
Armenia, and are broken off in a manner from it towards the 
north, and extend as far as Caucasus, and the coast of the 
Euxine which lies between Colchis and Tbemiscyra. 2 

16. Situated on a bay of this kind, and occupying the most 
easterly point of the whole sea, is Dioscurias, 3 called the recess 

1 The Tschilder mountains, of which Scydeces and Paryandres are a 
continuation. z Thermeh. 

3 On the mouth of the river Anthemus to the N. of Colchis. It was 
situated 100 M. P., or 790 stadia to the N. P. of the Phasis, and 2260 
stadia from Trapezus (Trebizond). (Pliny, vi. 5; Arrian, Perip. pp. 10, 
18.) Upon or near the spot to which the twin sons of Leda gave their 
name, (Mela, i. 19, 5; comp. Am. Marc. xxii. 8, 24,) the Romans 
built SEBASTOPOLIS, (Steph. B.; Procop. B. G.iv. 4,) which was deserted 
in the time of Pliny, but was afterwards garrisoned by Justinian. The 
SOTERIOPOLIS of later times has been identified with it. The position of 
this place must be looked for near the roadstead of Iskuria. Smith, art. 
Dioscurias. : 
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of the Euxine Sea, and the extreme boundary of naviga- 
tion, for in this sense we are to understand the proverbial 
saying, 

"To Phasis where ships end their course." 

Not as if the author of the iambic intended to speak of the 
river, nor of the city of the same name upon the river, but 
Colchis designated by a part, because from the city and the 
river there remains a voyage of not less than 600 stadia in a 
straight line to the recess of the bay. This same Dioscurias 
is the commencement of the isthmus lying between the Cas- 
pian Sea and the Euxine. It is a common mart of the nations 
situated above it, and in its neighbourhood. There assemble 
at Dioscurias 70 or, according to some writers who are care- 
less in their statements, 1 300 nations. All speak different 
languages, from living dispersed in various places and with- 
out intercourse, in consequence of their fierce and savage 
manners. They are chiefly Sarmatians, but all of them Cau- 
casian tribes. So much then respecting Dioscurias. 

17. The greater part of the rest of Colchis lies upon the sea. 
The Phasis, 2 a large river, flows through it. It has its source 
in Armenia, and receives the Glaucus, 3 and the Hippus, 4 which 
issue from the neighbouring mountains. Vessels ascend it as 
far as the fortress of Sarapana, 5 which is capable of contain- 
ing the population even of a city. Persons proceed thence by 
land to the Cyrus in four days along a carriage road. 6 Upon 
the Phasis is a city of the same name, a mart of the Colchians, 
bounded on one side by the river, on another by a lake, on 
the third by the sea. Thence it is a voyage of three or two 7 
days to Amisus and Sinope, oh account of the softness of the 
shores caused by the discharge of rivers. 8 

The country is fertile and its produce is good, except the 

1 die ovdtv T&V ovTiav fisXft, or careless of the truth. Kramer observes 
that these words are inconveniently placed in the Greek text. 
3 The Rion. 3 The Tschorocsu. * The Ilori, 

5 Choropani. 

6 The point of embarkation on the Cyrus (the Kur) is supposed to 
have been Surham, the ancient Sura. 

7 Gossellin, Groskurd, and Kramer, all agree that there is here an error. 
Kramer is of opinion that the conjecture of Gossellin may be adopted, viz. 
" eight or nine," instead of " three or two," the letters T and B being a 
corruption of H and 0. 

* Coray's proposed reading is adopted, KOTO, for rat. 

Q 2 
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honey, which has generally a bitter taste. It furnishes all 
materials for ship-building. It produces them in great plenty, 
and they are conveyed down by its rivers. It supplies flax,, 
hemp, wax, and pitch, in great abundance. Its linen manu- 
facture is celebrated, for it was exported to foreign parts ; 
and those who wish to establish an affinity of race between 
the Colchians and the ^Egyptians, advance this as a proof of it. 
Above the rivers which I have mentioned in the Moschic 
territory is the temple of Leucothea, 1 founded by Phrixus 2 
and his oracle, where a ram is not sacrificed. It was once 
-rich, but was plundered in our time by Pharnaces, and a little 
afterwards by Mithridates of Pergamus. 3 For when a coun- 
try is devastated, in the words of Euripides, 

" respect to the gods languishes, and they are not honoured." 4 

18. How great anciently was the celebrity of this country, 
appears from the fables which refer obscurely to the expedition 
of Jason, who advanced as far even as Media ; and still earlier 
intimations of it- are found in the fables relative to the expe- 
dition of Phrixus. The kings that preceded, and who pos- 
sessed the country when it was divided into Sceptuchies, 5 
were not very powerful, but when Mithridates Eupator had 
enlarged his territory, this country fell under his dominion. 
One of his courtiers was always sent as sub-governor and 
administrator of its public affairs. Of this number was Moa- 
phernes, my mother's paternal uncle. It was from this country 
that the king derived the greatest part of his supplies for the 
equipment of his naval armament. But upon the overthrow 
of Mithridates, all the country subject to his power was dis- 
united, and divided among several persons. At last Polemon 

1 According'to Heyne, this was an Assyrian goddess worshipped under 
various titles. 

2 In consequence of the intrigues of his stepmother Ino he was to be 
sacrificed to Zeus, but his mother Nephele removed him and his sister 
Helle, and the two then rode away on the ram with the golden fleece, the 
gift of Hermes, through the air. Helle fell into the sea, which waa after- 
wards called, after her, the Hellespont. Stnith, art.' Phrixus. 

3 The son of Menodotus by a daughter o Adobogion, a descendant of 
the tetrarchs of Galatia. He was the personal friend of Caesar, who at 
the commencement of the Alexandrian war (B. c. 48) sent him into 
Syria and Cilicia to raise auxiliary forces. Smith, art. Mithridates, and 
See B. xiii. c. iv. 3. 

4 Eurip. Troad. 26. s 
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obtained possession of Colchis, and after his death his wife 
Pythodoris reigned over the Colehians, Trapezus, Pharnacia, 
and the Barbarians situated above them, of whom I shall 
speak in another place. 

The territory of the Moschi, in which is situated the tem- 
ple, is divided into three portions, one of which is occupied 
by Colehians, another by Iberians, and the third by Arme- 
nians. There is in Iberia on the confines of Colchis, a small 
city, the city of Phrixus, the present Idessa, a place of 
strength. The river Charis l flows near Dioscurias. 

19. Among the nations that assemble at Dioscurias are 
the Phtheiropagi, who have their appellation from their dirt 
and filth. 

Near them live the Soanes, not less dirty in their habits^ 
but superior perhaps to all the tribes in strength and courage. 
They are masters of the country around them, and occupy 
the heights of Caucasus above Dioscurias. They have a king, 
and a council of three hundred persons. They can assemble, 
it is said, an army of two hundred thousand men, for all their 
people are fighting men, but not distributed into certain orders. 
In their country the winter torrents are said to bring down 
even gold, which the Barbarians collect in troughs pierced 
with holes, and lined with fleeces ; and hence the fable of 
the golden fleece. Some 2 say that they are called Iberians 
(the same name as the western Iberians) from the gold mines 
found in both countries. The Soanes use poison of an extra- 
ordinary kind for the points of their weapons ; even the odour 
of this poison is a cause of suffering to those who are wounded 
by arrows thus prepared. 

The other neighbouring nations about the Caucasus occupy 
barren and narrow tracts of land. But the tribes of the Al- 
banians and Iberians, who possess nearly the whole of the 
above-mentioned isthmus, may also be denominated Cauca- 
sian, and yet they live in a fertile country and capable of 
being well peopled. 

1 Casaubon would read Corax. 'The Sukum. - 

2 Adopting Kramer's proposed reading, tvioi in place of (I p,q. 
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CHAPTEE in. 

1. THE greater part of Iberia is well inhabited, and con- 
tains cities and villages where the houses have roofs covered 
with tiles, and display skill in building ; there are market- 
places in them, and various kinds of public edifices. 

2. Some part of the country is encompassed by the Cauca- 
sian mountains ; for branches of this range advance, as I have 
said, towards the south. These districts are fruitful, com- 
prise the whole of Iberia, and extend to Armenia and Colchis. 
In the middle is a plain watered by rivers, the largest of 
which is the Cyrus, which, rising in Armenia, immediately 
enters the above-mentioned plain, having received the Ara- 
gus, 1 which flows at the foot of the Caucasus, and other 
streams, passes through a narrow channel into Albania. It 
flows however between this country and Armenia in a large 
body through plains, which afford excellent pasture. After 
having received several rivers, and among these the Alazo- 
nius, 2 Sandobanes, the Rhoetaces, and Chanes, all of which 
are navigable, it discharges itself into the Caspian Sea. Its 
former name was Corus. 

3. The plain is occupied by those Iberians who are more 
disposed to agriculture, and are inclined to peace. Their 
dress is after the Armenian and Median fashion. Those 
who inhabit the mountainous country, and they are the most 
numerous, are addicted to war, live like the Sarmatians and 
Scythians, on whose country they border, and with whom 
they are connected by affinity of race. These people how- 
ever engage in agriculture also, and can assemble many 
myriads of persons from among themselves, and from the 
Scythians and Sarmatians, whenever any disturbance occurs. 

4. There are four passes into the country; one through 
Sarapana, a Colchian fortress, and through the defiles near it, 
along which the Phasis, rendered passable from one side 
to the other by a hundred and twenty bridges, in conse- 

1 The Arak. 

8 In the English map, reduced from the Kussian military map, there 
are two rivers Alasan, flowing in contrary directions from M. Bebala. 
The modern names of the other rivers here mentioned are not well as- 
certained. 
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quence of the winding of its stream, descends abruptly and 
violently into Colchis. The places in its course are hollowed 
by numerous torrents, during the rainy season. It rises in 
the mountains which lie above, and many springs contribute 
to swell its stream. In the plains it receives other rivers 
also, among which are the Glaiicus l and the Hippus. 2 The 
stream thus filled and navigable discharges itself into the 
Pontus. It has on its banks a city of the same name, and 
near it a lake. Such is the nature of the entrance into 
Iberia from Colchis, shut in by rocks and strongholds, and 
by rivers running through ravines. 

5. From the Nomades on the north there is a. difficult 
ascent for three days, and then a narrow road by the side of 
the river Aragus, a journey of four days, which road admits 
only one person to pass at a time. The termination of the 
road is guarded by an impregnable wall. 

From Albania the entrance is at first cut through rocks, 
then passes over a marsh formed by the river (Alazonius), 3 
in its descent from the Caucasus. On the side of Armenia are 
the narrow passes on the Cyrus, and those on the Aragus, for 
before the junction of these rivers they have on their banks 
strong cities set upon rocks, at the distance from each other 
of about 18 stadia, as Harmozica 4 on the Cyrus, and on the 
other (Aragus) Seusamora. Pompey formerly in his way 
from Armenia, and afterwards Canidius, marched through 
these passes into Iberia. ; 

6. The inhabitants of this country are also divided into 
four classes ; the first and chief is that from which the kings 
are appointed. The king is the oldest and the nearest of his 
predecessor's relations. The second administers justice, and 
is commander, of the army. 

The second class consists of priests, whose business it is to 
settle the respective rights of their own and the bordering 
people. 

The third is composed of soldiers and husbandmen. The 
fourth comprehends the common people, who are royal slaves, 
and perform all the duties of ordinary life. 

1 Tchorocsu. 2 Ilori. 

s Probably the Alasan flo\ring from M. Bebala. 

* Akalziche. 
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Possessions are common property in families, but the eldest 
governs, and is the steward of each. 

Such is the character of the Iberians, and the nature of 
their country. 



CHAPTER IV. 

1. THE Albanians pursue rather a shepherd life, and resem- 
ble more the nomadic tribes, except that they are not savages, 
and hence they are little disposed to war. They inhabit the 
country between, the Iberians and the Caspian Sea, approach- 
ing close to the sea on the east, and on the west border upon 
the Iberians. 

Of the remaining sides the northern is protected by the 
Caucasian mountains, for these overhang the plains, and are 
called, particularly those near the sea, Ceraunian mountains;, 
The southern side is formed by Armenia, which extends 
along it. A large portion of it consists of plains, and a 
large portion also of mountains, as Cambysene, where the 
Armenians approach close both to the Iberians and the Al- 
banians. 

2. The Cyrus, which flows through Albania, and the other 
rivers which swell the stream of the Cyrus, improve the 
qualities of the land, but remove the sea to a distance. For 
the mud, accumulating in great quantity, fills- up the channel 
in such a manner, that the small adjacent islands are an- 
nexed to the continent, irregular marshes are formed, and 
difficult to be avoided ; the reverberation also of the tide in- 
creases the irregular formation of .the marshes. The mouth 
of the river is said to be divided into twelve branches, some 
of which afford no passage through them, others are so shallow 
as to leave no shelter for vessels. The shore for an extent 
of more than 60 stadia is inundated by the sea, and by the 
rivers; all that part of it is inaccessible ; the mud reaches 
even as far as 500 stadia, and forms a bank along the coast. 
The Araxes 1 discharges its waters not far off, coming with 
an impetuous stre?m from Armenia, but the mud which this 

1 The Aras. 
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river impels forward, making the channel pervious, is replaced 
by the Cyrus. 

3. Perhaps such a race of people have no need of the sea, 
for they do not make a proper use even of the land, which 
produces every kind of fruit, even the most delicate, and 
.every kind of plant and evergreen. It is not cultivated with 
.the least care ; but all that is excellent grows without sowing, 
.and without ploughing, according to the accounts of persons 
who have accompanied armies there, and describe the inhabit- 
ants as leading a Cyclopean mode of life. In many places the 
ground, which has been sowed once, produces two or three 
crops, the first of which is even fifty-fold, and that without 
a fallow, nor is the ground turned with an iron instrument, 
but with a plough made entirely of wood. The whole plain 
is better watered than Babylon or JEgypt, by rivers and 
streams, so that it always presents the appearance of herbage, 
and it affords excellent pasture. The air here is better than 
in those countries. The vines remain always without digging 
round them, and are pruned every five years. The young 
trees bear fruit even the second year, but the full grown 
yield so much that a large quantity of it is left on the 
branches. The cattle, both tame and wild, thrive well in this 
country. 

4. The men are distinguished for beauty of person and for 
size. They are simple in their dealings and not fraudulent, 
for they do not in general use coined money ; nor are they 
acquainted with any number above a hundred, and transact 
their exchanges by loads. They are careless with regard to 
the other circumstances of life. They are ignorant of weights 
and measures as far as exactness is concerned ; they are im r 
provident with respect to war, government, and agriculture. 
They fight however on foot and on horseback, both in light 
and in heavy armour, like the Armenians. 

5. They can send into the field a larger army than the 
Iberians, for they can equip 60,000 infantry and 22,000 
horsemen ; with such a force they offered resistance to Pom- 
pey. The Nomades also co-operate with them against foreign- 
ers, as they do with the Iberians on similar occasions. When 
there is no war they frequently attack these people and pre- 
vent them from cultivating the ground. They use javelins 
and bows, and wear breastplates, shields, and coverings for 
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the head, made of the hides of wild animals, like the Ibe- 
rians. 

To the country of the Albanians belongs Caspiana, and has 
its name from the Caspian tribe, from whom the sea also has 
its appellation ; the Caspian tribe is now extinct. 

The entrance from Iberia into Albania is through the Cam- 
bysene, a country without water, and rocky, to the river Ala- 
zonius. The people themselves and their dogs are execs* 
sively fond of the chase, pursuing it with equal eagerness 
and skill. 

6. Their kings differ from one another ; at present one king 
governs all the tribes. Formerly each tribe was governed by 
a king, who spoke the peculiar language of each. They 
speak six and twenty languages from the want of mutual 
intercourse and communication with one another. 

The country produces some venomous reptiles, as scorpions 
and tarantulas. These tarantulas cause death in some instances 
by laughter, in others by grief and a longing to return home. 

7. The gods they worship are the Sun, Jupiter, and the 
Moon, but the Moon above the rest. She has a temple near 
Iberia. The priest is a person who, next to the king, re- 
ceives the highest honours. He has the government of the 
sacred land, which is extensive and populous, and authority 
over the sacred attendants, many of whom are divinely in- 
spired, and prophesy. Whoever of these persons, being vio- 
lently possessed, wanders alone in the woods, is seized by the 
priest, who, having bound him with sacred fetters, maintains 
him sumptuously during that year. Afterwards he is brought 
forth at the sacrifice performed in honour of the goddess, and 
is anointed with fragrant ointment and sacrificed together with 
other victims. The sacrifice is performed in the following 
manner. A person, having in his hand a sacred lance, with 
which it is the custom to sacrifice human victims, advances out 
of the crowd and pierces the heart through the side, which he 
does from experience in this office. When the man has fallen, 
certain prognostications are indicated by the manner of the 
fall, and these are publicly declared. The body is carried away 
to a certain spot, and then they all trample upon it, perform- 
ing this action as a mode of purification of themselves. 

,8. The Albanians pay the greatest respect to old age, which 
is not confined to their parents, but is extended to old perse us 
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in general. It is regarded as impious to show any concern 
for the dead, or to mention their names. Their money is buried 
with them, hence they live in poverty, having no patrimony. 
: So much concerning the Albanians. It is said that when 
Jason, accompanied by Armenus the Thessalian, undertook 
the voyage to the Colchi, they advanced as far as the Caspian 
Sea, and traversed Iberia, Albania, a great part of Armenia, 
and Media, as the Jasoneia and many other monuments tes- 
tify. Armenus, they say, was a native of Armenium, one of 
the cities on the lake Bcebeis, between Pherse and Parisa, and 
that his companions settled in Acilisene, and the Suspiritis, 
and occupied the country as far as Calachene and Adiabene, 
and that he gave his own name to Armenia. 



CHAPTER V. 

1. THE Amazons are said to live among the mountains 
above Albania. Theophanes, who accompanied Pompey in 
his wars, and was in the country of the Albanians, says that 
Gelae and Legae, 1 Scythian tribes, live between the Amazons 
and the Albanians, and that the river Mermadalis 2 takes its 
course in the country lying in the middle between these 
people and the Amazons. But other writers, and among 
these Metrodorus of Scepsis, and Hypsicrates, who were 
themselves acquainted with these places, say that the Ama- 
zons bordered upon the Gargarenses 3 on the north, at the 
foot of the Caucasian mountains, which are called Ceraunia. 

1 Strabo mentions the Gelse again, c. vii. 1, but in a manner which 
does not agree with what he here says of their position. We must per- 
haps suppose that this people, in part at least, have changed their place 
of residence, and that now the greater part of their descendants are to be 
found in Ghilan, under the name of Gele, or Gelaki. The name of 
Leges, or Legse, who have continued to occupy these regions, is recog- 
nised in that of Legi, Leski. Gossettin. 

2 The Mermadalis seems to be the same river called below by Strabo 
Mermodas. Critics and modern travellers differ respecting its present 
name. One asserts that it is the Marubias, or Marabias, of Ptolemy, 
another takes it to be the Manitsch, called in Austrian maps Calaus. 
Others believe it to be the sniali stream Mermedik, which flows into the 
Terek. Others again recognise the Mermadalis in the Egorlik. Gossellin. 

3 Unknown. Pallas thought that he had discovered their name in 
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When at home they are occupied in performing with their 
own hands the work of ploughing, planting, pasturing cattle, 
and particularly in training horses. The strongest among 
them spend much of their time in hunting on horseback, and 
practise warlike exercises. All of them from infancy have 
the right breast seared, in order that they may use the arm with 
ease for all manner of purposes, and particularly for throw- 
ing the javelin. They employ the bow also, and sagaris, 
(a kind of sword,) and wear a buckler. They make helmets, 
and coverings for the body, and girdles, of the skins of wild 
animals. They pass two months of the spring on a neigh* 
bouring mountain, which is the boundary between them and 
the Gargarenses, The latter also ascend the mountain ac? 
cording to some ancient custom for the purpose of perform- 
ing common sacrifices, and of having intercourse with the 
women with a view to offspring, in secret and in darkness, 
the man with the first woman he meets. When the women 
are pregnant they are sent away. The female children that 
may be born are retained by the Amazons themselves, but 
the males are taken to the Gargarenses to be brought up. 
The children are distributed among families, in which the 
master treats them as his own, it being impossible to ascertain 
the contrary. 

2. The Mermodas, 1 descending like a torrent from the 
mountains through the country of the Amazons, the Siracene, 
and the intervening desert, discharges itself into the Maeotis.? 

It is said that the Gargarenses ascended together with the 
Amazons from Themiscyra to these places, that they then 
separated, and with the assistance of some Thracians and 
Euboeans, who had wandered as far as this country, made war 
against the Amazons, and at length, upon its termination, enter- 
ed into a compact on the conditions above mentioned, namely, 
that there should be a companionship only with respect to 

that of the Tscherkess, who occupied the country where Strabo places 
the Gargarenses, and might be their descendants. 

1 The same river probably before called the Mermadalis. 

2 This sentence has been supposed by some critics to be an interpola- 
tion. Strabo above, c. ii. 1, has already spoken of the Siraci, who 
would seem to have been the inhabitants of Siracena, and may sometimes 
have been called Siraceni. In c. ii. 11, he speaks of the Siltaceni, and 
assigns them a position which would indicate them as a different people 
from the Seraci, or Siraceni. Gossellin. . . . . - 
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Offspring, and that they should live each independent of the 
Other. 

3. There is a peculiarity in the history of the Amazons. 
In other histories the fabulous and the historical parts are 
kept distinct. For what is ancient, false, and marvellous is 
called fable. But history has truth for its object, whether 
it be old or new, and it either rejects or rarely admits the 
marvellous. But, with regard to the Amazons, the same facts 
are related both by modern and by ancient writers ; they are 
marvellous and exceed belief. For who can believe that an 
army of women, or a city, or a nation, could ever subsist 
without men ? and not only subsist, but make inroads upon 
the territory of other people, and obtain possession not only 
of the places near them, and advance even as far as the pre- 
sent Ionia, but even despatch an expedition across the sea to 
Attica? This is as much as to say that the men of those 
days were women, and the women men. But even now the 
same things are told of the Amazons, and the peculiarity of 
their history is increased by the credit which is given to 
ancient, in preference to modern, accounts. 

4. They are said to have founded cities, and to have given 
their names to them, as Ephesus, Smyrna, Cyme, Myrina, 
besides leaving sepulchres and other memorials. Themiscyra, 
the plains about the Thermodon, and the mountains lying 
'above, are mentioned by all writers as once belonging to the 
Amazons, from whence, they say, they were driven out. Where 
they are at present few writers undertake to point out, nor do 
they advance proofs or probability for what they state; as in 
the case of Thalestria, queen of the Amazons, with whom 
Alexander is said to have had intercourse in Hyrcania with 
the hope of having offspring. Writers are not agreed on this 
point, and among many who have paid the greatest regard to 
truth none mention the circumstance, nor do writers of the 
'highest credit mention anything of the kind, nor do those who 
record.it relate the same facts. Cleitarchus says that Tha- 
lestria set out from the Caspian Gates and Thermodon to 
meet Alexander. Now from the Caspian Gate? to Thermodon 

[ are more than 6000 stadia. 

5. Stories circulated for the purpose of exalting the fame 
[of eminent persons] are not received with equal favour by 
all j the object of the inventors was flattery rather than truth ; 
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they transferred; for example, the Caucasus to the mountains 
of India, and to the eastern sea, which approaches close to 
them, from the mountains situated above Colchis, and the 
Euxine Sea. These are the mountains to which the Greeks 
give the name of Caucasus, and are distant more than 30,000 
stadia from India. Here they lay the scene of Prometheus 
and his chains, for these were the farthest places towards the 
east with which the people of those times were acquainted. 
The expeditions of Bacchus and of Hercules against the 
Indi indicate a mythological story of later date, for Hercules 
is said to have released Prometheus a thousand years after he 
was first chained to the rock. It was more glorious too for 
Alexander to subjugate Asia as far as the mountains of India, 
than to the recess only of the Euxine Sea and the Caucasus 
The celebrity, and the name of the mountain, together with 
the persuasion that Jason and his companions had accom- 
plished the most distant of all expeditions when they had 
arrived in the neighbourhood of the Caucasus, and the tra- 
dition that Prometheus had been chained on Caucasus at the 
extremity of the earth, induced writers to suppose that they 
should gratify the king by transferring the name of the 
mountain to India. 

6. The highest points of the actual Caucasus are the most 
southerly, and lie near Albania, Iberia, the Colchi, and Henio- 
chi. They are inhabited by the people whom I have men- 
tioned as assembling at Dioscurias. They resort thither 
chiefly for the purpose of procuring salt. Of these tribes 
some occupy the heights ; others live in wooded valleys, and 
subsist chiefly on the flesh of wild animals, wild fruits, anc" 
milk. The heights are impassable in winter ; in summer they 
are ascended by fastening on the feet shoes as wide as drums, 
made of raw hide, and furnished with spikes on account of the 
snow and ice. The natives in descending with their loads 
slide down seated upon skins, which is the practice in Media, 
Atropatia, and at Mount Masius in Armenia, but there they 
fasten circular disks of wood with spikes to the soles of theii 
feet. Such then is the nature of the heights of Caucasus. 

7. On descending to the country lying at the foot of these 
heights the climate is more northerly, but milder, for the 
land below the heights joins the plains of the Siraces. There 
are some tribes of Troglodytas who inhabit caves on account 
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of the cold. There is plenty 1 of grain to be had in the 
country. 

Next to the Troglodytse are Chamaecoetae, 2 and a tribe called 
Polyphagi (the voracious), and the villages of the Eisadici, 
who are able to cultivate the ground because they are not 
altogether exposed to the north. 

8. Immediately afterwards follow shepherd tribes, situated 
between the Mseotis and the Caspian Sea, Nabiani, Pangani, 3 
the tribes also of the Siraces and Aorsi. 

The Aorsi and Siraces seem to be a fugitive people from 
parts situated above. The Aorsi lie more to the north. 4 

Abeacus, king of the Siraces, when Pharnases occupied 
the Bosporus, equipped 20,000 horse, and Spadines, king of 
the Aorsi 200,000, and the Upper Aorsi even a larger body, 
for they were masters of a greater extent of territory, and 
nearly the largest part of the coast of the Caspian Sea was 
under their power. They were thus enabled to transport on 
camels the merchandise of India and Babylonia, receiving 
it from Armenians and Medes. They wore gold also in their 
dress in consequence of their wealth. 

The Aorsi live on the banks of the Tana'is, and the Siraces 
on those of Achardeus, which rises in Caucasus, and dis- 
charges itself into the Mseotis. 



CHAPTER VI. 

1. THE second portion of northern Asia begins from the 
Caspian Sea, where the first terminates. This sea is called 
also the Hyrcanian Sea. We must first speak of this sea, and 
of the nations that live near its shores. 

It is a bay extending from the Ocean to the south. At its 
commencement it is very narrow ; as it advances further in-r 
wards, and particularly towards the extremity, it widens tc 
the extent of about 500 stadia. The voyage from the entrance 

1 Groskurd reads airopia, want, instead of evvopia, plenty. 
. '* Xajuaiicoirai. People who lie on the ground. 
* Panxani, Paxani, Penzani. * The text is here corrupt. 
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to the extremity may exceed that a little, the entrance ap- 
proaching very near the uninhabited regions. 

Eratosthenes says that the navigation of this sea was known 
to the Greeks, that the part of the voyage along the coast of 
the Albanians and Cadusii 1 comprised 5400 stadia ; and the 
part along the country of the Anariaci, Mardi, [or Amardi,] 
and Hyrcani, as far as the mouth of the river Oxus, 2 4800 
stadia, and thence to the laxartes 3 2400 stadia. 

But with respect to the places situated in this portion of 
Asia, and to those lying so far removed from our own coun- 
try, we must not understand the accounts of writers in too 
literal a sense, particularly with regard to distances. 

2. Upon sailing into the Caspian, on the right hand, con- 
tiguous to the Europeans, Scythians and Sarrnatians occupy 
the country between the Tanai's and this sea ; they are chiefly 
Nornades, or shepherd tribes, of whom I have already spoken. 
On the left hand are the Eastern Scythian Nomades, who 
extend as far as the Eastern sea, and India. 

The ancient Greek historians called all the nations towards 
the north by the common name of Scythians, and Kelto- Scy- 
thians. Writers still more ancient than these called the nations 
living above the Euxine, Danube, and Adriatic, Hyperboreans, 
Sauromatee, and Arimaspi. 4 But in speaking of the nations 
on the other side the Caspian Sea, they called some Sacae, 5 
others Massagetse. They were unable to give any exact ac- 
count of them, although they relate the history of the war of 
Cyrus with the Massageta?. Concerning these nations no one 
has ascertained the truth, and the ancient histories of Persia, 
Media, and Syria have not obtained much credit on account of 
the credulity of the writers and their love of fable. 

3. For these authors, having observed that those who pro- 
fessedly were writers of fables obtained repute and success, 
supposed that they also should make their writings agreeable, 

1 The country occupied by the Cadusii of whom Eratosthenes speaks 
appears to have been the Ghilan, a name probably derived from the 
Gelae, who are constantly associated with the Cadusii. 

* The Gihon. 3 The Sihon. 

4 i. e. the Hyperboreans above the Adriatic, the Sauromatse above the 
Danube, and the Arimaspi above the Euxine. 

6 The name Sacas is to be traced in Sakita, a district on the confines of 
those of Vash and Gil, situated on the north of the Gihon or Oxus, con- 
sequently in ancient Sogdiana. D'Anville 
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if, under the form of history, they related what they had 
never seen nor heard, (not at least from eye-witnesses,) and 
had no other object than to please and surprise the reader. 
A person would more readily helieve the stories of the heroes 
in Hesiod, Homer, and in the tragic poets, than Ctesias, He- 
rodotus, Hellanicus, and writers of this kind. 

4. We cannot easily credit the generality of the historians of 
Alexander, for they practise deception with a view to en- 
hance the glory of Alexander ; the expedition also was direct- 
ed to the extremities of Asia, at a great distance from aur 
country, and it is difficult to ascertain or detect the truth or 
falsehood of what is remote. The dominion of the Romans 
and of the Parthians has added very much to former dis- 
coveries, and the writers who speak of these people describe 
nations and places, where certain actions were performed, in a 
manner more likely to produce belief than preceding historians, 
for they had better opportunities of personal observation. 



CHAPTER VII. 

1. THE nomades, or wandering tribes, who live on the left 
side of the coast on entering the Caspian Sea, are called by 
the moderns Dahae, and surnamed Parni. 1 Then there inter- 
venes a desert tract, which is followed by Hyrcania ; here the 
Caspian spreads like a deep sea till it approaches the Median 
and Armenian mountains. The shape of these hills at the 
foot is lunated. 2 Their extremities terminate at the sea, and 
form the recess of the bay. 

A small part of this country at the foot of the mountains, 
as far as the heights, if we reckon from the sea, is inhabited by 
some tribes of Albanians and Armenians, but the greater por- 
tion by Gelse, Cadusii, Amardi, Vitii, arid Anariacae. It is said, 
that some Parrhasii were settled together with the Anariacse, 
who are now called Parrhasii, (Parsii ?) and that the JEnianes 
built a walled city in the territory of the Vitii, whifih city is 

1 C. viii. 2. 

2 At ubi ccepit in latitudinem pandi lunatis obliqnatur cornibus Pliny r 
N. H. 

VOL. II. R 
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now called .^Eniana (JEnia). Grecian armour, brazen vessels, 
and sepulchres are shown there. There also is a city Ana- 
riacs-e, in which it is said an oracle is shown, where the 
answer is given to those who consult it, during sleep, [and 
some vestiges of Greek colonization, but. all these] tribes are 
predatory, and more disposed to war than husbandry, which 
arises from the rugged nature of the country. The greater 
part of the coast at the foot of the mountainous region is oc- 
cupied by Cadusii, to the extent of nearly 5000 stadia, accord- 
ing to Patrocles, who thinks that this sea equals the Euxirie 
in size. These countries are sterile. 

2. Hyrcania l is very fertile, and extensive, consisting for 
the most part of plains, and has considerable cities dispersed 
throughput it, as Talabroce, Samariane, Carta, and the royal 
residence, Tape, 2 which is said to be situated a little above 
the sea, and distant 1400 stadia from the Caspian Gates. The 
following facts are narrated as indications of the fertility of 
the country. 3 The vine produces a metretes 4 of wine ; the 
fig-tree sixty medimni 5 of fruit ; the corn grows from the 
seed which falls out of the stalk ; bees make their hives in 
the trees, and honey drops from among the leaves. This is 
the case also in the territory of Matiane in Media, and in the 
Sacasene, and Araxene of Armenia. 6 

But neither this country, nor the sea which is named after 
it, has received proper care and attention from the inhabit- 
ants, for there are no vessels upon the sea, nor is it turned to 
any use. According to some writers there are islands on it, ca- 
pable of being inhabited, in which gold is found. The cause of 
this neglect is this ; the first governors of Hyrcania were 
barbarians, Medes, and Persians, and lastly, people who were 
more oppressive than these, namely, Parthians. The whole 
of the neighbouring country was the haunt of robbers and 
wandering tribes, and abounded with tracts of desert land. 
For a short time Macedonians were sovereigns of the country, 
but being engaged in war were unable to attend to remote 

1 See b. ii. c. i. 14. 

2 These names have here probably undergone some change. Talabroce 
may be the Tambrace or Tembrax of Polybius ; Samariane, the Soconax 
of Ptolemy; Carta, Zadra-Carta; and Tape, the Syrinx of Polybius. 

3 The text is here corrupt. 

4 About 7 gallons. 5 About 12 gallons. * B. ii. c. i. $ 14. 
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possessions. Aristobulus says that Hyrcania has forests, and 
produces the oak, but not the pitch pine, 1 nor the fir, 2 nor the 
pine, 3 but that India abounds with these trees. 

Nesasa 4 belongs to Hyrcania, but some writers make it an 
independent district. 

3. Hyrcania is watered by the rivers Ochus and Oxus as 
far as their entrance into the sea. The Ochus flows through 
Nessea, but some writers say that the Ochus empties itself 
into the Oxus. 

Aristobulus avers that the Oxus was the largest river, ex- 
cept those in India, which he had seen in Asia. He says 
also that it is navigable with ease, (this circumstance both 
Aristobulus and Eratosthenes borrow from Patrocles,) and 
that large quantities of Indian merchandise are conveyed by 
it to the Hyrcanian Sea, and are transferred from thence into 
Albania by the Cyrus, and through the adjoining countries to 
the Euxine. The Ochus is not often mentioned by the an- 
cients, but Apollodorus, the author of the Parthica, frequently 
mentions it, [and describes it] as flowing very near the Par- 
thians. 

4. Many additional falsehoods were invented respecting 
this sea, to flatter the ambition of Alexander and his love of 
glory ; for, as it was generally acknowledged that the river 
Tanais separated Europe from Asia throughout its whole 
course, and that a large part of Asia, lying between this sea 
and the Tanais, had never been subjected to the power of the 
Macedonians, it was resolved to invent an expedition, in order 
that, according to fame at least, Alexander might seem to 
have conquered those countries. They therefore made the 
lake Maeotis, which receives the Tanais, and the Caspian Sea, 
which also they call a lake, one body of water, affirming that 
there was a subterraneous opening between both, and that 
one was part of the other. Polycleitus produces proofs to 
show that this sea is a lake, for instance, that it breeds ser- 
pents, and that the water is sweetish. 6 That it was not a dif- 



4 The country here spoken of appears to be that celebrated from the 
earliest times for its breed of horses to which the epithet Nessean was 
applied by ancient writers. See c. xiii. 7. 

s The modern name is uncertain. 

6 The same statement was made to Pompey, when in these regions ia 
pursuit of Mithridates. 

R 2 
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ferent lake from the Mseotis, he conjectures from the circum- 
stance of the Tana'is discharging itself into it. From the 
same mountains in India, where the Ochus and the Oxus rise, 
many other rivers take their course, and among these the 
laxartes, which like the former empties itself into the Cas- 
pian Sea, although it is the most northerly of them all. This 
river then they called Tana'is, and alleged, as a proof that it 
was the Tana'is mentioned by Polycleitus, that the country on 
the other side of the river produced the fir-tree, and that the 
Scythians there used arrows made of fir-wood. It was a 
proof also that the country on the other side of the river was 
a part of Europe and not of Asia, .that Upper and Eastern Asia 
do not produce the fir-tree. But Eratosthenes says that the 
fir does grow even in India, and that Alexander built his 
ships of that wood. Eratosthenes collects many things of this 
kind, with a view to show their contradictory character. But 
I have said enough about them. 

5. Among the peculiarities recorded of the Hyrcanian sea, 
Eudoxus and others relate the following. There is a certain 
coast in front of the sea hollowed out into caverns, between 
which and the sea there lies a flat shore. Rivers on reaching 
this coast descend from the precipices above with suificient force 
to dart the water into the sea without wetting the intervening 
shore, so that even an army could pass underneath sheltered 
by the stream above. The inhabitants frequently resort to 
this place for the purposes of festivity and of performing 
sacrifices, one while reclining beneath the caverns, at another 
basking in the sun (even) beneath the fall of water. They 
divert themselves in various ways, having in sight on each 
side the sea and shore, the latter of which by the dew [and 
moisture of the falls] is rendered a grassy and flowery meadow. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

1. IN proceeding from the Hyrcanian Sea towards the east, 
on the right hand are the mountains which the Greeks call 
Taurus, extending as far as India. They begin from Pam- 
phylia and Cilicia, and stretch to this part from the west in 
a continuous line, bearing different names in different places. 
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The northern parts l of this range are occupied first by Gelse, 
Cadusii, and Amardi, as we have said, and by some tribes of 
Hyrcanians ; then follow, as we proceed towards the east 
and the Ochus, the nation of the Parthians, then that of the 
Margiani and Arii, and the desert country which the river 
Sarnius separates from Hyrcania. The mountain, which ex- 
tends to this country, or within a small distance of it, from 
Armenia, is called Parachoathras. 

From the Hyrcanian sea to the Arii are about 6000 stadia. 2 
Next follow Bactriana, Sogdiana, and lastly nomade Scythians. 
The Macedonians gave the name of Caucasus to all the 
mountains which follow after Ariana, 3 but among the bar- 
barians the heights and the northern parts of the Parapo- 
misus were called Emoda, and Mount Imaus; 4 and other 
names of this kind were assigned to each portion of this 
range. 

2. On the left hand 5 opposite to these parts are situated 
the Scythian and nomadic nations, occupying the whole of 
the northern side. Most of the Scythians, beginning from 
the Caspian Sea, are called Dahce Scythse, and those situated 
more towards the east Massagetas and Sacse ; the rest have 
the common appellation of Scythians, but each separate tribe 
has its peculiar name. All, or the greatest part of them, are 
nomades. The best known tribes are those who deprived 
the Greeks of Bactriana, the Asii, Pasiani, (Asiani ?) Tochari, 
and Sacarauli, who came from the country on the other side 
of the laxartes, 6 opposite the Saca3 and Sogdiani, and which 
country was also occupied by Sacae ; some tribes of the 
Dallas are surnamed Aparni, some Xanthii, others Pissuri. 7 

1 O.VTOV in this passage, as Kramer remarks, is singular. 

a From what point our author does not say. 

3 There is some confusion in the text, which Groskurd attempts to 
amend as follows: "But among the barbarians the heights of Arana, 
and the northern mountains of India, are separately called Emoda, &c. 

* B. xv. c. i. 11. The name is derived from the Sanscrit Jiimavat, 
which is preserved in the Latin hiems, winter, and in the modern name 
Himalaya. See Smith, art. Imaus. 

5 On advancing from the S. E. of the Hyrcanian Sea towards the E. 

6 The Syr-Daria. 

7 Aparni, Xanthii, and Pissuri, in this passage, seem to be the same as 
Parni, Xandii, and Parii, in c. ix. 3, if we may understand in the pre- 
sent passage these people to be referred to only by name, but not as 
living in the country here described. 
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The Apavni approacli the nearest of any of these people to 
Hyrcania, and to the Caspian Sea. The others extend as far 
as the country opposite to Aria. 

3. Between these people, Hyrcania, and Parthia as far as 
Aria lies a vast and arid desert, which they crossed by long 
journeys, and overran Hyrcania, the Nesasan country, and 
the plains of Parthia. These people agreed to pay a tribute 
on condition of having permission to overrun the country at 
stated times, and to carry away the plunder. But when these 
incursions became more frequent than the agreement allowed, 
war ensued, afterwards peace was made, and then again war 
was renewed. Such is the kind of life which the other No- 
mades also lead, continually attacking their neighbours, and 
then making peace with them. 

4. The Sacaa had made incursions similar to those of the 
Cimmerians and Treres, some near their own country, others 
at a greater distance. They occupied Bactriana, and got 
possession of the most fertile tract in Armenia, which was 
called after their own name, Sacasene. They advanced even 
as far as the Cappadocians, those particularly situated near 
the Euxine ; who are now called Pontici. When they were 
assembled together and feasting on the division of the booty, 
they were attacked by night by the Persian generals who 
were then stationed in that quarter, and were utterly exter- 
minated. The Persians raised a mound of earth in the form 
of a hill over a rock in the plain, (where this occurred,) and 
fortified it. They erected there a temple to Ana'itis and the 
gods Omanus and Anadatus, Persian deities who have a 
common altar. 1 They also instituted an annual festival, (in 
memory of the event,) the Sacaea, which the occupiers of Zela, 
for this is the name of the place, celebrate to this day. It is 
a small city chiefly appropriated to the sacred attendants. 
Pompey added to it a considerable tract of territory, the in- 
habitants of which he collected within the walls. It was one 
of the cities which he settled after the overthrow of Mi- 
thridates. 

5. Such is the account which is given of the Sacse by some 
writers. Others say, that Cyrus in an expedition against the 

1 These gods, otherwise unknown, are mentioned again in b. xv. c. iii. 
ID. 
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Sacse was defeated, and fled. He advanced with his army to 
the spot where he had left his stores, consisting of large sup- 
plies of every kind, particularly of wine ; he stopped a short 
time to refresh his army, and set out in the evening, as 
though he continued his flight, the tents being left full of pro- 
visions. He proceeded as far as he thought requisite, and 
then halted. The Sacse pursued, who, finding the camp aban- 
doned and full of the means of gratifying their appetites, in- 
dulged themselves without restraint. Cyrus then returned 
and found them drunk and frantic ; some were killed, stretch- 
ed on the ground drowsy or asleep ; others, dancing and mad- 
dened with wine, fell defenceless on the weapons of their 
enemies. Nearly all of them perished. Cyrus ascribed 
this success to the gods ; he consecrated the day to the god- 
dess worshipped in his own country, and called it Sacaaa. 
Wherever there is a temple of this goddess, there the Saczean 
festival, a sort of Bacchanalian feast, is celebrated, in which 
both men and women, dressed in the Scythian habit, pass day 
and night in drinking and wanton play. 

6. The Massagetse signalized their bravery in the war with 
Cyrus, of which many writers have published accounts ; we 
must get our information from them. Such particulars as 
the following are narrated respecting this nation ; some 
tribes inhabit mountains, some plains, others live among 
marshes formed by the rivers, others on the islands among the 
marshes. The Araxes is said to be the river which is the chief 
cause of inundating the country ; it is divided into various 
branches and discharges itself by many mouths into the other 
sea 1 towards the north, but by one only into the Hyrcanian 
Gulf. The Massagetae regard no other deity than the sun, and 
to his honour they sacrifice a horse. Each man marries only , 
one wife, but they have intercourse with the wives of each 
other without any concealment. He who has intercourse with 
the wife of another man hangs up his quiver on a waggon, 
and lies with her openly. They account the best mode of 
death to be chopped up when they grow old with the flesh of 
sheep, and both to be devoured together. Those who die of 
disease are cast out as impious, and only fit to be the prey of 
wild beasts ; they are excellent horsemen, and also fight well 
on foot. They use bows, swords, breastplates, and sagares 
1 The Northern Ocean. 
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of brass, they wear golden belts, and turbans 1 on their heads 
in battle. Their horses have bits of gold, and golden breast- 
plates ; they have no silver, iron in small quantity, but gold 
and brass in great plenty. 

7. Those who live in the islands have no corn-fields. Their 
food consists of roots and wild fruits. Their clothes are made 
of the bark of trees, for they have no sheep. They press out 
and drink the juice of the fruit of certain trees. 

The inhabitants of the marshes eat fish. They are clothed 
in the skins of seals, which come upon the island from the sea. 

The mountaineers subsist on wild fruits. They have be- 
sides a few sheep, but they kill them sparingly, and keep 
them for the sake of their wool and milk. Their clothes 
they variegate by steeping them in dyes, which produce a 
colour not easily effaced. 

The inhabitants of the plains, although they possess land, 
do not cultivate it, but derive their subsistence from their 
flocks, and from fish, after the manner of the nomades and 
Scythians. I have frequently described a certain way of life 
common to all these people. Their burial-places and their 
manners are alike, and their whole manner of living is inde- 
pendent, but rude, savage, and hostile ; in their compacts, how- 
ever, they are simple and without deceit. 

8. The Attasii (Augasii ?) and the Chorasmii belong to 
the Massagetae and Sacas, to whom Spitamenes directed his 
flight from Bactria and Sogdiana. He was one of the Per- 
sians who, like Bessus, made his escape from Alexander by 
flight, as Arsaces afterwards fled from Seleucus Callinicus, 
and retreated among the Aspasiacas. 

Eratosthenes says, that the Bactrians lie along the Arachoti 
and Massagetse on the west near the Oxus, and that Sacse and 
Sogdiani, through the whole extent of their territory, 2 are op- 
posite to India, but the Bactrii in part only, for the greater part 
of their country lies parallel to the Parapomisus ; that the 
Sacae and Sogdiani are separated by the laxartes, and the 
Sogdiani and Bactriani by the Oxus ; that Tapyri occupy 
the country between Hyrcani and Arii j that around the 
shores of the sea, next to the Hyrcani, are Amardi, Anariacae, 
Cadusii, Albani, Caspii, Vitii, and perhaps other tribes ex- 
tending as far as the Scythians ; that on the other side of the 

1 StaSfifiara. 2 rote oXotg kS 
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Hyrcani are Derbices, that the Caducii are contiguous both to 
the Medes and Matiani below the Parachoathras. 

9. These are the distances which he gives. 

Stadia. 

From the Caspian Sea to the Cyrus about 1800 

Thence to the Caspian Gates . . . 5600 
Thence to Alexandreia in the territory of the \ 6400 



Thence to the city Bactra, which is called also 1 3870 
Zariaspa ...... 

Thence to the river laxartes, which Alexander 

, , , ' 

reached, about ..... 

Making a total of ..... 22,670 

He also assigns the following distances from the Caspian 
Gates to India. 

Stadia. 
To Hecatompylos l ..... 1960 

To Alexandreia 2 in the country of the Arii ) Aeon 
f K. \ r 4530 

(Ariana) ...... J 

Thence to Prophthasia 3 in Dranga 4 . 1 1 fiOO 
(or according to others 1500) . . j 

Thence to the city Arachoti 5 . . 4120 

Thence to Ortospana on the three roads from 1 onnn 

Bactra 6 ...... / J00 

Thence to the confines of India . . . 1000 



Which together amount to ... 15,300 7 

1 There is great doubt where it was situated ; the distances recorded by 
ancient writers not corresponding accurately with known ruins. It has 
been supposed that Damgham corresponds best with this place; but 
Damgham is too near the Pylae Caspise : on the whole it is probable that 
any remains of Hecatompylos ought to be sought in the neighbourhood 
of a place now called Jah Jinn. Smith, art. Hecatompylos. 

2 Now Herat, the capital of Khorassan. See Smith, art. Aria Civitas. 

3 Zaranp. * Sigistan. 

5 Ulan Robat, but see Smith, art. Arachotus. 

6 Balkh. See Smith. 

* The sum total is 15,210 stadia, and not 15,300 stadia. This latter 
sum total is to be found again in b. xv. c. ii. 8, but the passage there 
referred to has served to correct a still greater error in the reading of 
this chapter, viz. 15,500. Corrections of the text have been proposed, but 
their value is doubtful. 
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"We must regard as continuous with this distance, in a straight 
line, the length of India, reckoned from the Indus to the 
Eastern Sea. 

Thus much then respecting the Sacaa. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

1. PARTHIA is not an extensive tract of country; for this 
reason it was united with the Hyrcani for the purpose of pay- 
ing tribute under the Persian dominion and afterwards, during 
a long period when the Macedonians were masters of the coun- 
try. Besides its small extent, it is thickly wooded, moun- 
tainous, and produces nothing ; so that the kings with their 
multitude of followers pass with great speed through the 
country, which is unable to furnish subsistence for such num- 
bers even for a short time. At present it is augmented in 
extent. Comisene 1 and Chorene are parts of Parthiene, and 
perhaps also the country as far as the Caspian Gates, Khagge, 
and the Tapyri, which formerly belonged to Media. Apameia 
and Heracleia are cities in the neighbourhood of Ehagse. 

From the Caspian Gates to Ehagae are 500 stadia accord- 
ing to Apollodorus, and to Hecatompylos, the royal seat of 
the Parthians, 1260 stadia. Ehagse 2 is said to have had its 
name from the earthquakes which occurred in that country, by 
which many cities and two thousand villages, as Poseidonius 
relates, were overthrown. The Tapyri are said to live be- 
tween the Derbices and the Hyrcani. Historians say, that 
it is a custom among the Tapyri to surrender the married 
women to other men, even when the husbands have had two 
or three children by them, as Cato surrendered Marcia In 
our times, according to an ancient custom of the Eomans, to 
Hortensius, at his request. 

2. Disturbances having arisen in the countries beyond the 
Taurus in consequence of the kings of Syria and Media, 
who possessed the tract of which we are speaking, being en- 
gaged in other affairs, 3 those who were intrusted with the 

1 Its present name is said to be Comis. s The Rents. 

3 Adopting Tyrwhitt's conjecture, vpbs aXXoic. 
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government of it occasioned first the revolt of Bactriana ; 
then Euthydemus and his party the revolt of all the country 
near that province. Afterwards Arsaces, a Scythian, (with 
the Parni, called nomades, a tribe of the Dallas, who live on 
the banks of the Ochus,) invaded Parthia, and made himself 
master of it. At first both Arsaces and his successors were 
weakened by maintaining wars with those who had been de- 
prived of their territory. Afterwards they became so powerful, 
in consequence of their successful warfare, continually depriv- 
ing their neighbours of portions of their territory, that at last 
they took possession of all the country within the Euphrates. 
They deprived Eucratidas, and then the Scythians, by force 
of arms, of a part of Bactriana. They now have an empire 
comprehending so large an extent of country, and so many 
nations, that it almost rivals that of the Romans in magnitude. 
This is to be attributed to their mode of life and manners, 
which have indeed much of the barbarous and Scythian cha- 
racter, but are very well adapted for establishing dominion, 
and for insuring success in war. 

3. They say that the Dahje Parni were an emigrant tribe 
from the Dahae above the Maeotis, who are called Xandii 
and Parii. But it is not generally acknowledged that Dahse 
are to be found among the Scythians above the Mseotis, yet 
from these Arsaces according to some was descended; ac- 
cording to others he was a Bactrian, and withdrawing him- 
self from the increasing power of Diodotus, occasioned the 
revolt of Parthia. 

We have enlarged on the subject of the Parthian customs 
in the sixth book of historical commentaries, and in the second 
of those, which are a sequel to Polybius : we shall omit what 
we said, in order to avoid repetition ; adding this only, that 
Poseidonius affirms that the council of the Parthians is com- 
posed of two classes, one of relatives, (of the royal family,) 
and another of wise men and magi, by both of which kings 
are chosen. 



CHAPTER X. 

1. ARIA, and Margiana, which are the best districts in this 
portion of Asia, are partly composed of valleys enclosed by 
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mountains, and partly of inhabited plains. Some tribes of Sce- 
nitas (dwellers in tents) occupy the mountains ; the plains are 
watered by the rivers Arius and by the Margus. 

Aria borders upon Bactriana, and the mountain l which has 
Bactriana at its foot. It is distant from [the] Hyrcania[n 
sea] about 6000 stadia. 

Drangiana as far as Carmania furnished jointly with Aria 
payment of the tribute. The greater part of this country 
is situated at the foot of the southern side of the mountains ; 
some tracts however approach the northern side opposite Aria. 

Arachosia, which belongs to the territory of Aria, is not far 
distant; it lies at the foot of the southern side of the moun- 
tains, and extends to the river Indus. 

The length of Aria is about 2000 stadia, and the breadth 
of the plain 300 stadia. Its cities are Artacaena, Alexandreia, 
and Achai'a, which are called after the names of their founders. 

The soil produces excellent wines, which may be kept for 
three generations in unpitched vessels. 

2. Margiana is like this country, but the plain is surround- 
ed by deserts. Antiochus Soter admired its fertility ; he 
enclosed a circle of 1500 stadia with a wall, and founded a 
city, Antiocheia. The soil is well adapted to vines. They 
say that a vine stem has been frequently seen there which 
would require two men to girth it, and bunches of grapes 
two cubits in size. 



CHAPTER XL 

1. SOME parts of Bactria lie along Aria to the north, 
but the greater part stretches beyond (Aria) to the east. It 
is an extensive country, and produces everything except oil. 

The Greeks who occasioned its revolt became so powerful 
by means of the fertility and advantages of the country, that 
they became masters of Ariana and India, according to 
Apollodorus of Artamita. Their chiefs, particularly Menan- 
der, (if he really crossed the Hypanis to the east and reached 
Isamus,) 2 conquered more nations than Alexander. These 

1 The Parapomisus. Kramer's proposed correction is adopted. 

* For Isamus in the text, Imaus is adopted by Groskurd, and Kram ;t 
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conquests were achieved partly by Menander, partly by De- 
metrius, son of Euthydemus, king of the Baetrians. They 
got possession not only of Pattalene, 1 but of the kingdoms of 
Saraostus, and Sigerdis, which constitute the remainder of the 
coast. Apollodorus in short says that Bactriana is the orna- 
ment of all Ariana. They extended their empire even as far 
as the Seres and Phryni. 

2. Their cities were Bactra, which they call also Zariaspa, 
(a river of the same name flows through it, and empties itself 
into the Oxus,) and Darapsa, 2 and many others. Among 
these was Eucratidia, which had its name from Eucratidas, 
the king. When the Greeks got possession of the country, 
they divided it into satrapies ; that of Aspionus and Turiva 3 
the Parthians took from Eucratidas. They possessed Sog- 
diaua also, situated above Bactriana to the east, between the 
river Oxus (which bounds Bactriana and Sogdiana) and the 
laxartes j the latter river separates the Sogdii and the 
nomades. 

3. Anciently the Sogdiani and Bactriani did not differ 
much from the nomades in their mode of life and manners, 
yet the manners of the Bactriani were a little more civilized. 
Onesicritus however does not give the most favourable account 
of this people. Those who are disabled by disease or old age 
are thrown alive to be devoured by dogs kept expressly for 
this purpose, and whom in the language of the country they 
call entombers. 4 The places on the exterior of the walls of 
the capital of the Bactrians are clean, but the interior is for 
the most part full of human bones. Alexander abolished this 
custom. Something of the same kind is related of the Caspii 
also, who, when their parents have attained the age of 70 
years, confine them, and let them die of hunger. This cus- 
tom, although Scythian in character, is more tolerable than 
that of the Bactrians, and is similar to the domestic law of 
the Cei ; 5 the custom however of the Bactrians is much more 
according to Scythian manners. We may be justly at a loss 

considers this reading highly probable. Isamus is not found in any other 
passage, butMannert, (Geogr. v. p. 295,) finding in Pliny (N. H. vi. 21, 
17) the river lomanes, proposes to read in this passage 'lopavov, in 
which he recognises the Jumna 

1 Tatta or Sindi. s Adraspa. B. xv. c. ii. 10. 

3 Mentioned nowhere else. Kramer seems to approve of Du Theil's 
proposed correction, Tapuria. 4 ivra^iaarae. * B. x. c. v. 6. 
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to conjecture, 1 if Alexander found such customs prevailing 
there, what were the customs which probably were observed 
by them in the time of the first kings of Persia, and of the 
princes who preceded them. 

4. Alexander, it is said, founded eight cities in Bactriana 
and Sogdiana ; some he razed, among which were Cariatae in 
Eactriana, where Callisthenes was seized and imprisoned ; 
Maracanda in Sogdiana, and Cyra, the last of the places 
founded by Cyrus, situated upon the river laxartes, and the 
boundary of the Persian empire. This also, although it was 
attached to Cyrus, he razed on account of its frequent revolts. 

Alexander took also, it is said, by means of treachery, strong 
fortified rocks ; one of which belonged to Sisimithres in Bac- 
triana, where Oxyartes kept his daughter Roxana ; another to 
Oxus in Sogdiana, or, according to some writers, to Aria- 
mazas. The stronghold of Sisimithres is described by his- 
torians to have been fifteen stadia in height, and eighty stadia 
in circuit. On the summit is a level ground, which is fertile 
and capable of maintaining 500 men. Here Alexander was 
entertained with sumptuous hospitality, and here he espoused 
Roxana the daughter of Oxyartes. The height of the fortress 
in Sogdiana is double the height of this. It was near these 
places that he destroyed the city of the Branchidae, whom 
Xerxes settled there, and who had voluntarily accompanied him 
from their own country. They had delivered up to the Per- 
sians the riches of the god at Didymi, and the treasure there 
deposited. Alexander destroyed their city in abhorrence of 
their treachery and sacrilege. 

5. Aristobulus calls the river, which runs through Sog- 
diana, Polytimetus, a name imposed by the Macedonians, as 
they imposed many others, some of which were altogether 
new, others were deflections 2 from the native appellations. 
This river after watering the country flows through a desert 
and sandy soil, and is absorbed in the sand, like the Arius, 
which flows through the territory of the Arii. 

It is said that on digging near the river Ochus a spring of 
oil was discovered. It is probable, that as certain nitrous, as- 
tringent, bituminous, and sulphurous fluids permeate the 
earth, greasy fluids may be found, but the rarity of their oc- 
currence makes their existence almost doubtful. 
1 The text is corrupt. 
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The course of the Ochus, according to some writers, is 
through Bactriana, according to others parallel to it. Some 
allege that, taking a more southerly direction, it is distinct 
from the Oxus to its mouths, but that they both discharge 
themselves (separately) into the Caspian in Hyrcania. Others 
again say that it is distinct, at its commencement, from the 
Oxus, but that it (afterwards) unites with the latter river, 
having in many places a breadth of six or seven stadia. 

The laxartes is distinct from the Oxus from its commence- 
ment to its termination, and empties itself into the same sea. 
Their mouths, according to Patrocles, are about 80 parasangs 
distant from each other. The Persian parasang some say 
contains 60, others 30 or 40, stadia. 

When I was sailing up the Nile, schoeni of different mea- 
sures were used in passing from one city to another, so that 
the same number of schoeni gave in some places a longer, in 
others a shorter, length to the voyage. This mode of com- 
putation has been handed down from an early period, and is 
continued to the present time. 

6. In proceeding from Hyrcania towards the rising sun as 
far as Sogdiana, the nations beyond (within ?) the Taurus 
were known first to the Persians, and afterwards to the Mace- 
donians and Pai'thians. The nations lying in a straight line l 
above these people are supposed to be Scythian, from their 
resemblance to that nation. But we are not acquainted with 
any expeditions which have been undertaken against them, 
nor against the most northerly tribes of the nomades. Alex- 
ander proposed to conduct his army against them, when he 
was in pursuit of Bessus and Spitamenes, but when Bessus was 
taken prisoner, and Spitamenes put to death by the Barba- 
rians, he desisted from executing his intention. 

It is not generally admitted, that persons have passed 
round by sea from India to Hyrcania, but Patrocles asserts 
that it may be done. 

7. It is said that the termination of Taurus, which is called 
Itnaus, approaches close to the Indian Sea, and neither ad- 
vances towards nor recedes from the East more than India 
itself. But on passing to the northern side, the sea contracts 
(throughout the whole coast) the length and breadth of India, 
so as to shorten on the East the portion of Asia we are now 

1 i. e. on the same parallel. 
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describing, comprehended between the Taurus and the North- 
ern Ocean, which forms the Caspian Sea. 

The greatest length of this portion, reckoned from the Hyr- 
canian Sea to the (Eastern) Ocean opposite Imaus. is about 
30,000 stadia, 1 the route being along the mountainous tract of 
Taurus ; the breadth is less than 10,000 stadia. 2 We have 
said before, that 3 from the bay of Issus to the eastern sea along 
the coast of India is about 40,000 stadia, and to Issus from 
the western extremities at the pillars 30,000 stadia. The 
recess of the bay of Issus is little, if at all, more to the east 
than Amisus ; from Amisus to Hyrcania is about 10,000 
stadia in a line parallel to that which we have described as 
drawn from the bay of Issus to India. There remains there- 
fore for the portion now delineated the above-mentioned 
length towards the east, namely, 30,000 stadia. 4 

1 That is, from the Caspian Gates to Thinse. Gosselttn. 

2 Strabo does not here determine either the parallel from which we are 
to measure, nor the meridian we are to follow to discover this greatest 
breadth, which according to him is "less than 10,000 stadia." This 
passage therefore seems to present great difficulties. The difficulties 
respecting the parallel can only be perceived by an examination and 
comparison of the numerous passages where our author indicates the 
direction of the chain of mountains which form the Taurus. 

3 I do not see where this statement is to be found, except implicitly. 
Strabo seems to refer us in general to various passages where he endea- 
vours to determine the greatest length of the habitable world, in b. ii. 
Du Theil. 

4 I am unable to fix upon the author's train of thought. For immedi- 
ately after having assigned to this portion of the Habitable Earth (whose 
dimensions he wishes to determine) 30,000 stadia as its " greatest length," 
and 10,000 stadia as its "greatest breadth," Strabo proceeds to prove 
what he had just advanced respecting its greatest length. Then he 
should, it seems, have endeavoured to furnish us, in the same manner, 
with a proof that its greatest breadth is not more, as he says, than 10,000. 
But in what follows there is nothing advanced on this point; all that he 
says is to develope another proposition, viz. that the extent of the Hyr- 
canian Caspian Sea is at the utmost 6000 stadia. 

The arguments contained in this paragraph on the whole appear to me 
strange ; they rest on a basis which it is difficult to comprehend ; they 
establish explicitly a proposition which disagrees with what the author 
has said elsewhere, and lastly they present an enormous geographical 
error. 

It will therefore be useful to the reader to explain, as far as I under- 
stand it, the argument of our author. 

1. The exact form of the chlamys is unknown to us, but it was such, that 
its greatest breadth was to be found, if not exactly in, at least near, the 
middle of its length. The Habitable Earth being of the form of a 
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Again, since the breadth of the longest part of the habitable 
earth, which has the shape of a chlamys, (or a military cloak,) 
is about 30,000 stadia, this distance would be near the meri- 
dian line drawn through the Hyrcanian and the Persian 
Seas, for the length of the habitable earth is 70,000 stadia. 
If therefore from Hyrcania to Artemita 1 in Babylonia are 
8000 stadia according to Apollodorus of Artemita, and thence 
to the mouth of the Persian Sea 8000, and again 8000, or a 
little short of that number, to the places on the same parallel 
with the extremities of ^Ethiopia, there would remain, to 
complete the breadth as I have described it, of the habitable 
earth, the number of stadia 2 which I have mentioned, reckon- 
ing from the recess of the Hyreanian Sea to its mouth. This 
segment of the earth being truncated towards the eastern 
parts, its figure would resemble a cook's knife, for the moun- 
tainous range being prolonged in a straight line, answers to 
the edge, while the shape of the coast from the mouth of the 
Hyrcanian Sea to Tamarus on the other side terminates in a 
circular truncated line. 

ChlamySj its greatest breadth would be found about the middle of its 
greatest length. 

2. The greatest length of the Habitable World being 70,000 stadia, its 
greatest breadth ought to be found at the distance of 35,000 stadia from 
its eastern or western extremity, but this greatest breadth is only 30,000 
stadia, and it does not extend, on the north, beyond the parallel of the 
mouth of the Hyrcanian Sea. B. ii. 

3. The meridian which passes at the distance of 35,000 stadia from the 
eastern or western extremities of the Habitable Earth, is that which, 
drawn from the mouth of the Hyrcanian Sea to the Northern Ocean, and 
prolonged in another direction through the mouth of the Persian Gulf 
to the sea called Erythraean, would pass through the city Artemita. Con- 
sequently it is on the meridian of Artemita that we must look for the 
greatest breadth of the Habitable Earth. 

4. On this same meridian, we must reckon from the parallel of the 
last habitable country in the south to the mouth of the Persian Gulf, 
about 8000 stadia ; then from the mouth of the Persian Gulf to Artemita, 
8000 stadia ; and from Artemita to the bottom of the Hyrcanian Sea, 
8000 stadia : total 24,000 stadia. 

5. It being established that the breadth of the Habitable Earth is 
30,000 stadia, and not to extend it northwards beyond the parallel of the 
mouth of the Hyrcanian Sea, where it communicates with the Northerr, 
Ocean, the distance to this point from the bottom of this same sea, must 
be calculated at 6000 stadia. Du Theil. 

1 The modern Shirban is supposed to occupy its site. 
. a Namely GOOO. B. ii. c. i. 17. 

VOL. 11. S 
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8. We must mention some of the extraordinary circum- 
stances which are related of those tribes which are perfectly 
barbarous, living about Mount Caucasus, and the other moun- 
tainous districts. 

"What Euripides expresses in the following lines is said to 
be a custom among them ; 

" they lament the birth of the new-born on account of the many evils to 
which they are exposed ; but the dead, and one at rest from his troubles, 
is carried forth from his home with joy and gratulation." 

Other tribes do not put to death even the greatest offenders, 
but only banish them from their territories together with 
their children ; which is contrary to the custom of the Der- 
bices, who punish even slight offences with death. The Der- 
bices worship the earth. They neither sacrifice, nor eat the 
female of any animal. Persons who attain the age of above 
seventy years are put to death by them, and their nearest rela- 
tions eat their flesh. Old women are strangled, and then 
buried. Those who die under seventy years of age are not 
eaten, but are only buried. 

The Siginni in general practise Persian customs. They 
have small horses with shaggy hair, but which are not able 
to carry a rider. Four of these horses are harnessed together, 
driven by women, who are trained to this employment from 
childhood. The best driver marries whom she pleases. Some, 
they say, make it their study to appear with heads as long as 
possible, and with foreheads projecting over their chins. 

The Tapyrii have a custom for the men to dress in black, 
and wear their hair long, and the women to dress in white, 
and wear their hair short. [They live between the Derbices 
and Hyrcani.] l He who is esteemed the bravest marries 
whom he likes. 

The Caspii starve to death those who are above seventy 
years old, by exposing them in a desert place. The exposed 
are observed at a distance j if they are dragged from their 
resting-place by birds, they are then pronounced happy ; but 
if by wild beasts, or dogs, less fortunate ; but if by none of 
these, ill-fated. 

1 Introduced from the margin according to Groskurd's opinion, sup- 
ported also by Kramer. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

1. SINCE the Taurus constitutes the northern parts of Asia, 
which are called also the parts within the Taurus, I propose 
to speak first of these. 

They are situated either entirely, or chiefly, among the 
mountains. Those to the east of the Caspian Gates admit of 
a shorter description on account of the rude state of the peo- 
ple, nor is there much difierence whether they are referred to 
one climate 1 or the other. All the western countries furnish 
abundant matter for description. We must therefore proceed 
to the places situated near the Caspian Gates. 

Media lies towards the west, an extensive country, and 
formerly powerful ; it is situated in the middle of Taurus, 
which here has many branches, and contains large valleys, as 
is the case in Armenia. 

2. This mountain has its beginning in Caria and Lycia, 
but does not exhibit there either considerable breadth or 
height. It first appears to have a great altitude opposite the 
Chelidoneae, 2 which are islands situated in front of the com- 
mencement of the Pamphylian coast. It extends towards 
the east, and includes the long valleys of Cilicia. Then on 
one side the Amanus 3 is detached from it, and on the other 
the Anti-Taurus. 4 In the latter is situated Comana, 5 belong- 
ing to the Upper Cappadocia. It terminates in Cataonia, 
but Mount Amanus is continued as far as the Euphrates, and 
Melitene, 6 where Commagene extends along Cappadocia. 
It receives the mountains beyond the Euphrates, which are 
continuous with those before mentioned, except the part which 
is intercepted by the river flowing through the middle of them. 

1 i. e. To northern or southern Asia. B. ii. c. i. 20. 

2 There are five islands off the Hiera Acta, which is now Cape Kheli- 
donia. The Greeks still call them Cheledoniae, of which the Italians 
make Celidoni ; and the Turks have adopted the Italian name, and call 
them Shelidan. Smith, art. Chelidonise Insulse. 

3 Amanus descends from the mass of Taurus, and surrounds the Gulf 
of Issus. 

4 Dudschik Dagh. 

5 It is generally supposed that the modern town Al Bostan on the Si- 
koon, Seihun, or Sarus, is or is near the site of Comana of Cappadocia* 
Smith, art. Comana. G Malatia. 

s 2 
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Here its height and breadth become greater, and its branches 
no--<3 numerous. The Taurus extends the farthest distance 
towards the south, where it separates Armenia from Meso- 
potamia. 

3. From the south flow both rivers, the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, which encircle Mesopotamia, and approach close 
to each other at Babylonia, and then discharge themselves 
into the sea on the coast of Persia. The Euphrates is the 
larger river, and traverses a greater tract of country with a tor- 
tuous course, it rises in the northern part of Taurus, and flows 
toward the west through Armenia the Greater, as it is called, 
to Armenia the Less, having the latter on the right and 
Acilisene on the left hand. It then turns to the south, and 
at its bend touches the boundaries of Cappadocia. It leaves 
this and Commagene on the right hand ; on the left Acili- 
sene and Sophene, 1 belonging to the Greater Armenia. It 
proceeds onwards to Syria, and again makes another bend in 
its way to Babylonia and the Persian Gulf. 

The Tigris takes its course from the southern part of the 
same mountains to Seleucia, 2 approaches close to the Eu- 
phrates, with which it forms Mesopotamia. It then empties 
itself into the same gulf. 

The sources of the Tigris and of the Euphrates are distant 
from each other about 2500 stadia. 

4. Towards the north there are many forks which branch 
away from the Taurus. One of these is called Anti- Taurus, 
for there the mountain had this name, and includes Sophene 
in a valley situated between Anti-Taurus and the Taurus. 

Next to the Anti-Taurus on the other side of the Euphrates, 
along the Lesser Armenia, there stretches towards the north 
a large mountain with many branches, one of which is called 
Paryadres, 3 another the Moschic mountains, and others by 
other names. The Moschic mountains comprehend the whole 
of Armenians as far as the Iberians and Albanians. Other 
mountains again rise towards the east above the Caspian Sea, 
and extend as far as Media the Greater, and the Atropatian- 
Media. They call all these parts of the mountains Paracho- 
athras, as well as those which extend to the Caspian Gates, and 
those still farther above towards the east, which are contigu- 

1 Dzophok. 2 Azerbaijan 

* The range overhanging Cerasus, now Kerasun. 
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ous to Asia. The following are the names of the mountains 
towards the north. 

The southern mountains on the other side of the Euphrates, 
extending towards the east from Cappadocia and Commagene, 1 
at their commencement have the name of Taurus, which 
separates Sophene and the rest of Armenia from Mesopota- 
mia, but some writers call them the Gordyaean mountains. 2 
Among these is Mount Masius, 3 which is situated ahove Nisi- 
bis, 4 and Tigranocerta. 5 It then becomes more elevated, and 
is called Niphates. 6 Somewhere in this part on the southern 
side of the mountainous chain are the sources of the Tigris. 
Then the ridge of mountains continuing to extend from the 
Niphates forms the mountain Zagrius, which separates Media 
and Babylonia. After the Zagrius follows above Babylonia 
the mountainous range of the Elymsei and Parsetaceni, and 
above Media that of the Cossasi. 

In the middle of these branches are situated Media and 
Armenia, which comprise many mountains, and many moun- 
tain plains, as well as plains and large valleys. Numerous 
-small tribes live around among the mountains, who are for 
the most part robbers. 

We thus place within the Taurus Armenia and Media, to 
which belong the Caspian Gates. 

5. In our opinion these nations may be considered as situ- 
ated to the north, since they are within the Taurus. But 
Eratosthenes, having divided Asia into southern and northern 
portions, and what he calls seals, (or sections,) 7 designating 
some as northern, others as southern, makes the Caspian 
Gates the boundary of both climates. He might without any 
impropriety have represented the more southern parts of the 
Caspian Gates as in southern Asia, among which are Media 
and Armenia, and the parts more to the north than the Cas- 
pian Gates in northern Asia, which might be the case accord- 
ing to different descriptions of the country. But perhaps 
Eratosthenes did not attend to the circumstance, that there 

1 Camasch. The country situated N. W. of the Euphrates in about 
38 lat. 

s The range of Kurdistan on the E. of the Tigris. 

3 The range lying between the Euphrates and the Tigris, between 37 
and 38 lat. * Nisibin or Netzid. 

5 Meja-Farkin, by " above" these cities, would appear to mean over- 
hanging them both, as it is situated between them. 

Nepat-Learn. 7 B. ii. c. i. 22. 
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is no part of Armenia nor of Media towards the south on the 
other side of the Taurus. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

1. MEDIA is divided into two parts, one of which is called 
the Greater Media. Its capital is Ecbatana, 1 a large city 
containing the royal seat of the Median empire. This palace 
the Parthians continue to occupy even at this time. Here 
their kings pass the summer, for the air of Media is cool. 
Their winter residence is at Seleucia, on the Tigris, near 
Babylon. 

The other division is Atropatian Media. It had its name 
from Atropatus, a chief who prevented this country, which is 
a part of Greater Media, from being subjected to the domin- 
ion of the Macedonians. When he was made king he 
established the independence of this country ; his successors 
continue to the present day, and have at different times con- 
tracted marriages with the kings of Armenia, Syria, and 
Parthia. 

2. Atropatian Media borders upon Armenia and Matiane 2 
towards the east, towards the west on the Greater Media, and 
on both towards the north ; towards the south it is contiguous 
to the people living about the recess of the Hyrcanian Sea, 
and to Matiane. 

According to Apollonides its strength is not inconsiderable, 
since it can furnish 10,000 cavalry and 40,000 infantry. 

It contains a lake called Spauta, 3 (Kapauta,) in which salt 
effloresces, and is consolidated. The salt occasions itching and 
pain, but oil is a cure for both, and sweet water restores the 
colour of clothes, which have the appearance of being burnt, 4 
when they have been immersed in the lake by ignorant per- 
sons for the purpose of washing them. 

1 Hamadan. 

2 An interpolation; probably introduced from Matiane below. Falconer. 
Kramer. 

3 Its ancient name according to Kramer was Kapotan. Kaputan- 
Dzow, The Blue Lake, now the Lake Urmiah. 

4 Ka-xvpuQAffiv. Kramer observes that the meaning of the word in 
this passage is not clear. It may possibly mean some colour to which the 
name of the lake was given. 
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They have powerful neighbours in the Armenians and 
Parthians, by whom they are frequently plundered ; they re- 
sist however, and recover what has been taken away, as they 
recovered Symbace l from the Armenians, who were defeated 
by the Romans, and they themselves became the friends of 
Caesar. They at the same time endeavour to conciliate the 
Parthians. 

3. The summer palace is at Gazaka, situated in a plain ; 
the winter palace 2 is in Vera, a strong fortress which Antony 
besieged in his expedition against the Parthians. The last 
is distant from the Araxes, which separates Armenia and 
Atropatene, 2400 stadia, according to Dellius, the friend of 
Antony, who wrote an account of the expedition of Antony 
against the Parthians, which he himself accompanied, and in 
which he held a command. 

The other parts of this country are fertile, but that towards 
the north is mountainous, rugged, and cold, the abode of the 
mountain tribes of Cadusii Amardi, Tapyri, Curtii, and other 
similar nations, who are migratory, and robbers. These peo- 
ple are scattered over the Zagrus and Niphates. The Curtii 
in Persia, and Mardi, (for so they call the Amardi,) and 
those in Armenia, and who bear the same name at present, 
have the same kind of character. 

4. The Cadusii have an army of foot soldiers not inferior 
in number to that of the Ariani. They are very expert in 
throwing the javelin. In the rocky places the soldiers en- 
gage in battle on foot, instead of on their horses. The ex- 
pedition of Antony was harassing to the army, not by the 
nature of the country, but by the conduct of their guide, 
Artavasdes, king of the Armenii, whom Antony rashly made 
his adviser, and master of his intentions respecting the war, 
when at the same time that prince was contriving a plan for 
his destruction. Antony punished Artavasdes, but too late ; 
the latter had been the cause of many calamities to the 
Romans, in conjunction with another person ; he made the 
march from the Zeugma on the Euphrates to the borders of 
Atropatene to exceed 8000 stadia, or double the distance of 
the direct course, [by leading the army] over mountains, and 
places where there were no roads, and by a circuitous route. 

1 It is uncertain -whether this is a place, or a district. 
2 Adopting Groskurd's emendation 
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5. The Greater Media anciently govfemed the whole of 
Asia, after the overthrow of the Syrian empire : but after- 
wards, in the time of Astyages, the Medes were deprived'of 
this extensive sovereignty by Cyrus and the Persians, yet 
they retained much of their ancient importance. Ecbatana 
was the winter (royal ?) residence v of the Persian kings, as it 
was of the Macedonian princes, who overthrew the Persian 
empire, and got possession of Syria. It still continues to 
serve the same purpose, and affords security to the kings of 
Parthia. 

6. Media is bounded on the east by Parthia, and by the 
mountains of the Cosssei, a predatory tribe. They once furn- 
ished the Elymasi, whose allies they were in the war against 
the Susii and Babylonians, with 13,000 archers. Nearchus 
says that there were four robber tribes ; the Mardi, who were 
contiguous to the Persians ; the Uxii and Elymsei, who were 
on the borders of the Persians and Susii ; and the Cossasi, on 
those of the Medes ; that all of them exacted tribute from the 
kings ; that the Cossaei received presents, when the king, hav- 
ing passed his summer at Ecbatana went down to Babylonia ; 
that Alexander attacked them in the winter time, and re- 
pressed their excessive insolence. Media is bounded on the 
east by these nations, and by the Parsetaceni, who are con- 
tiguous to the Persians, and are mountaineers, and robbers ; 
on the north by the Cadusii, who live above the Hyrcanian 
Sea, and by other nations, whom we have just enumerated ; 
on the south by the Apolloniatis, which the ancients called 
Sitacene, and by the Zagrus, along which lies Massabatica, 
which belongs to Media, but according to others, to Elymaea ; 
on the west by the Atropatii, and by some tribes of the Ar- 
menians. 

There are also Grecian cities in Media, founded by Mace- 
donians, as Laodiceia, Apameia, Heracleia near Ehagae, and 
Rhaga itself, founded by Nicator, who called it Europus, and 
the Parthians Arsacia, situated about 500 stadia to the south 
of the Caspian Gates, according to Apollodorus of Artemita. 

7. The greater part of Media consists of high ground, and is 
cold ; such are the mountains above Ecbatana, and the places 
about RhagEe and the Caspian Gates, and the northern parts 
in general extending thence as far as Matiane and Armenia. 

1 In the text xEt/iac:i>v. Kramer suggests the 
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The country below the Caspian Gates consists of flat grounds 
and valleys. It is very fertile, and produces everything except 
the olive, or if it grows anywhere it does not yield oil, and is 
dry. The country is peculiarly adapted, as well as Armenia, 
for breeding horses. There is a meadow tract called Hippo- 
botus, which is traversed by travellers on their way from 
Persia and Babylonia to the Caspian Gates. Here, it is said, 
fifty thousand mares were pastured in the time of the Per- 
sians, and were the king's stud. The Nesasan horses, the 
best and largest in the king's province, were of this breed, 
according to some writers, but according to others they came 
from Armenia. Their shape is peculiar, as is that of the Par- 
thian horses, compared with those of Greece and others in our 
country. 

The herbage which constitutes the chief food of the horses 
we call peculiarly by the name of Medic, from its growing in 
Media in great abundance. The country produces Silphium, 1 
from which is obtained the Medic juice, much inferior to the 
Cyrenaic, but sometimes it excels the latter, which may be 
accounted for by the difference of places, or from a change 
the plant may undergo, or from the mode of extracting and 
preparing the juice so as to continue good when laid by 
for use. 

8. Such then is the nature of the country with respect to 
magnitude ; its length and breadth are nearly equal. The 
greatest breadth (length ?) 2 however seems to be that reckoned 
from the pass across the Zagrus, which is called the Median 
Gate, to the Caspian Gates, through the country of ^igriana, 
4100 stadia. 

The account of the tribute paid agrees with the extent and 
wealth of the country. Cappadocia paid to the Persians 
yearly, in addition to a tribute in silver, 1500 horses, 2000 
mules, and 50,000 sheep, and the Medes contributed nearly 
double this amount. 

9. Many of their customs are the same as those of the Arme- 
nians, from the similarity of the countries which they in- 
habit. The Medes however were the first to communicate 
them to the Armenians, and still before that time to the Per- 
sians, who were their masters, and successors in the empire 
of Asia. 

1 Lucerne ? a Groskurd proposes " length." 
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The Persian stole, as it is now called, the pursuit of archery 
and horsemanship, the court paid to their kings, their attire, 
and veneration fitting for gods paid by the subjects to the 
prince, these the Persians derived from the Medes. That 
this is the fact appears chiefly from their dress. A tiara, a 
citaris, a hat, 1 tunics with sleeves reaching to the hands, and 
trowsers, are proper to be worn in cold and northerly places, 
such as those in Media, but they are not by any means adapt- 
ed to inhabitants of the south. The Persians had their 
principal settlements on the Gulf of Persia, being situated 
more to the south than the Babylonians and the Susii. But 
after the overthrow of the Medes they gained possession of 
some tracts of country contiguous to Media. The custom 
however of the vanquished appeared to the conquerors to be 
so noble, and appropriate to royal state, that instead of naked- 
ness or scanty clothing, they endured the use of the feminine 
stole, and were entirely covered with dress to the feet.^ 

10. Some writers say that Medeia, when with Jason she 
ruled in these countries, introduced this kind of dress, and 
concealed her countenance as often as she appeared in public 
in place of the king ; that the memorials of Jason are, the 
Jasonian heroa, 2 held in great reverence by the Barbarians, 
(besides a great mountain above the Caspian Gates on the 
left hand, called Jasonium,) and that the memorials of Medeia 
are the kind of dress, and the name of the country. Medus, her 
son, is said to have been her successor in the kingdom, and 
the country to have been called after his name. In agreement 
with this are the Jasonia in Armenia, the name of the coun- 
try, and many other circumstances which we shall mention. 

11. It is a Median custom to elect the bravest person as 
king, but this does not generally prevail, being confined to 
the mountain tribes. The custom for the kings to have many 
wives is more general, it is found among all the mountaineers 
also, but they are not permitted to have less than five. In the 
same manner the women think it honourable for husbands to 
have as many wives as possible, and esteem it a misfortune if 
they have less than five. 

While the rest of Media is very fertile, the northern and 
mountainous part is barren. The people subsist upon the 
produce of trees. They make cakes of apples, sliced and 

a Heroic monuments of Jason. 
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dried, and bread of roasted almonds ; they express a wine 
from some kind of roots. They eat the flesh of wild animals, 
and do not breed any tame animals. So much then respect- 
ing the Medes. As to the laws and customs in common use 
throughout the whole of Media, as they are the same as those 
of the Persians in consequence of the establishment of the 
Persian empire, I shall speak of them when I give an ac- 
count of the latter nation. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

1. THE southern parts of Armenia lie in front of the Tau- 
rus, which separates Armenia from the whole of the country 
situated between the Euphrates and the Tigris, and which is 
called Mesopotamia. The eastern parts are contiguous to 
the Greater Media, and to Atropatene. To the north are the 
range of the mountains of Parachoathras lying above the 
Caspian Sea, the Albanians, Iberians, and the Caucasus. The 
Caucasus encircles these nations, and approaches close to the 
Armenians, the Moschic and Colchic mountains, and ex- 
tends as far as the country of the people called Tibareni. On 
the west are these nations and the mountains Paryadres and 
Scydises, extending to the Lesser Armenia, and the country 
on the side of the Euphrates, which divides Armenia from 
Cappadocia and Commagene. 

2. The Euphrates rises in the northern side of the Tau- 
rus, and flows at first towards the west through Armenia, it 
then makes a bend to the south, and intersects the Taurus 
between the Armenians, Cappadocians, and Commageni. 
Then issuing outwards and entering Syria, it turns towards 
the winter sun-rise as far as Babylon, and forms Mesopotamia 
with the Tigris. Both these rivers terminate in the Persian 
Gulf. 

Such is the nature of the places around Armenia, almost 
all of them mountainous and rugged, except a few tracts 
which verge towards Media. 

To the above-mentioned Taurus, which commences again 
iu the country on the other side of the Euphrates, occupied 
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by the Commageni, and Meliteni formed by the Euphrates, 
belongs Mount Masius, which is situated on the south above 
the Mygdones in Mesopotamia, in whose territory is Nisibis ; 
on the northern parts is Sophene, lying between the Masius 
and Anti-Taurus. Anti-Taurus begins from the Euphrates and 
the Taurus, and terminates at the eastern parts of Armenia, 
enclosing within it Sophene. It has on the other side Acili- 
sene, which lies between [Anti-]Taurus and the bed of the 
Euphrates before it turns to the south. The royal city of 
Sophene is Carcathiocerta. 1 

Above Mount Masius far to the east along Gordyene is the 
Niphates, then the Abus, 2 from which flow both the Euphrates 
and the Araxes, the former to the west, the latter to the east ; 
then the Nibarus, which extends as far as Media. 

3. We have described the course of the Euphrates. The 
Araxes, after running to the east as far as Atropatene, makes 
a bend towards the west and north. It then first flows beside 
Azara, then by Artaxata, 3 a city of the Armenians ; afterwards 
it passes through the plain of Araxenus to discharge itself 
into the Caspian Sea. 

4. There are many mountains in Armenia, and many 
mountain plains, in which not even the vine grows. There 
are also many valleys, some are moderately fertile, o 'hi rs 
are very productive, as the Araxenian plain, through which 
the river Araxes flows to the extremities of Albania, and 
empties itself into the Caspian Sea. Next is Sacasene, 
which borders upon Albania, and the river Cyrus ; then 
Gogarene. All this district abounds with products of the soil, 
cultivated fruit trees and evergreens. It bears also the olive. 

There is Phauene, (Phanenae, Phasiana ?) a province of Ar- 
menia, Comisene, and Orchistene, which furnishes large bo- 
dies of cavalry. 

1 Kharput. 

2 An almost uniform tradition has pointed out an isolated peak of this 
range as the Ararat of Scripture. It is still called Ararat or Agri-Dagh, 
and by the Persians Kuh-il-Nuh, mountain of Noah. Smith. 

3 Formerly the mass of ruins called Takt-Tiridate, (Throne of Tiri- 
dates,) near the junction of the Aras and the Zengue, were supposed to 
represent the ancient Artaxata. Col. Monteith fixes the site at a remark- 
able bend of the river somewhat lower down than this. See Smith, art. 
Artaxata. 
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Chorzene l and Cambysene are the most northerly countries, 
and particularly subject to falls of snow. They are contigu- 
ous to the Caucasian mountains, to Iberia, and Colchis. 
Here, they say, on the passes over mountains, it frequently 
happens that whole companies of persons have been over- 
whelmed in violent snow-storms. Travellers are provided 
against such dangerous accidents with poles, which they force 
upwards to the surface of the snow, for the purpose of breath- 
ing, and of signifying their situation to other travellers who 
may come that way, so that they may receive assistance, be 
extricated, and so escape alive. 

They say that hollow masses are consolidated in the snow, 
which contain good water, enveloped as in a coat ; that ani- 
mals are bred in the snow, which Apollonides call scoleces, 2 
and Theophanes, thripes, arid that these hollow masses con 
tain good water, which is obtained by breaking open their 
coats or coverings. The generation of these animals is sup- 
posed to be similar to that of the gnats, (or mosquitos,) from 
flames, and the sparks in mines. 

a. According to historians, Armenia, which was formerly 
a small country, was enlarged by Artaxias and Zariadris, 
who had been generals of Antiochus the Great, and at last, 
after his overthrow, when they became kings, (the former 
of Sophene, Acisene, (Amphissene ?) Odomantis, and some 
other places, the latter of the country about Artaxata,) they 
simultaneously aggrandized themselves, by taking away por- 
tions of the territory of the surrounding nations : from the 
Medes they took the Caspiana, Phaunitis, and Basoropeda ; 
from the Iberians, the country at the foot of the Pary- 
adres, the Chorzene, and Gogarene, which is on the other 
side of the Cyrus ; from the Chalybes, and the Mosynceci, 
Carenitis and Xerxene, which border upon the Lesser Arme- 
nia, or are even parts of it ; from the Cataones, Acilisene, 3 
and the country about the Anti-Taurus ; from the Syrians, 
Tai-onitis ; 3 hence they all speak the same language. 

6. The cities of Armenia are Artaxata, called also Artax- 

1 Kars is the capital of this country. 

2 ffK(u\T)Ka. and Opliras, species of worms. See Smith, art. Chorzene. 

* Melitene. Groskurd. 

* It corresponds, Kramer observes, with T&ron, a province of Armeniai 
which is called by Tacitus, Ann. xiv. 24, Taraunitium (not Tarani- 
tium) regio. 
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iasata, built by Hannibal for the king Artaxias, and Arxata, 
both situated on the Araxes; Arxata on the confines of 
Atropatia, and Artaxata near the Araxenian plain; it is 
well inhabited, and the seat of the kings of the country. It 
lies upon a peninsular elbow of land ; the river encircles the 
walls except at the isthmus, which is enclosed by a ditch 
and rampart. 

Not far from the city are the treasure-storehouses of Ti- 
granes and Artavasdes, the strong fortresses Babyrsa, and 
Olane. There were others also upon the Euphrates. Ador, 
(Addon ?) the governor of the fortress, occasioned the revolt 
of Artagerae, but the generals of Csesar retook it after a 
long siege, and destroyed the walls. 

7. There are many rivers in the country. The most cele- 
brated are the Phasis and Lycus; they empty themselves 
into the Euxine ; (Eratosthenes instead of the Lycus men- 
tions the Thermodon, but erroneously ;) the Cyrus and the 
Araxes into the Caspian, and the Euphrates and the Tigris 
into the Persian Gulf. 

8. There are also large lakes in Armenia ; one the Man- 
tiane, 1 which word translated signifies Cyane, or Blue, the 
largest salt-water lake, it is said, after the Palus Mseotis, ex- 
tending as far as (Media-) Atropatia. It has salt pans for 
the concretion of salt. 

The next is Arsene, 2 which is also called Thopitis. Its 
waters contain nitre, and are used for cleaning and fulling 
clothes. It is unfit by these qualities for drinking. The 
Tigris passes through this lake 3 after issuing from the moun- 
tainous country near the Niphates, and by its rapidity keeps 
its stream unmixed with the water of the lake, whence it has 
its name, for the Medes call an arrow, Tigris. This river 
contains fish of various kinds, but the lake one kind only. 

1 We should read probably Matiane. The meaning of the word pro- 
posed by Strabo may easily be proved to be incorrect, by reference to 
the Armenian language, in -which no such word is to be found bearing 
this sense. As Kapoit in the Armenian tongue signifies " blue," this ex- 
planation of Strabo's appears to refer to the lake Spauta or Kapauta, 
above, c. xiii. 2. Kramer. 

2 The lake Arsissa, Thospitis or Van. 

s This is an error ; one of the branches of the Tigris rises among the 
mountains on the S. W. of the lake Van, and which form part of the 
range of Nepat-Learn or Niphates. 
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At the extremity of the lake the river falls into a deep cavity 
in the earth. After pursuing a long course under-ground, it 
re-appears in the Chalonitis ; thence it goes to Opis, and to 
the wall of Semiramis, as it is called, leaving the Gordysei l 
and the whole of Mesopotamia on the right hand. The Eu- 
phrates, on the contrary, has the same country on the left. 
Having approached one another, and formed Mesopotamia, one 
traverses Seleucia in its course to the Persian G-ulf, the other 
Babylon, as I have said in replying to Eratosthenes and 
.Hipparchus. 

9. There are mines of gold in the Hyspiratis, 2 near Ca- 
balla. Alexander sent Menon to the mines with a body of 
soldiers, but he was strangled 3 by the inhabitants of the coun- 
try. There are other mines, and also a mine of Sandyx as 
it is called, to which is given the name of Armenian colour, 
it resembles the Calche. 4 

This country is so well adapted, being nothing inferior in this 
respect to Media, for breeding horses, that the race of Nesrean 
horses, which the kings of Persia used, is found here also ; 
the satrap of Armenia used to send annually to the king 
of Persia 20,000 foals at the time of the festival of the Mi- 
thracina. Artavasdes, when he accompanied Antony in his 
invasion of Media, exhibited, besides other bodies of cavalry, 
6000 horse covered with complete armour drawn up in array. 

Not only do the Medes and Armenians, but the Albanians 
also, admire this kind of cavalry, for the latter use horses 
covered with armour. 

10. Of the riches and power of this country, this is no 
slight proof, that when Pompey imposed upon Tigranes, the 
father of Artavasdes, the payment of 6000 talents of silver, he 
immediately distributed the money among the Roman army, 
to each soldier 50 drachmae, 1000 to a centurion, and a talent 
to a Hipparch and a Chiliarch. 

11. Theophanes represents this as the size of the country ; 
ita breadth to be 100 schoeni, and its length double this num- 
ber, reckoning the schosnus at 40 stadia ; but this comput- 
ation exceeds the truth. It is nearer the truth to take the 

1 The Kurds. 2 Groskurd proposes Syspiritis. 

3 dirf]yx.Q r l- Afeineke. 

* It is dtmb ful whether this colour was red, blue, or purple. 
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length as he has given it, and the breadth at one half, or a 
little more. 

Such then is the nature of the country of Armenia, and its 
power. 

12. There exists an ancient account of the origin of this 
nation to the following effect. Armenus of Armenium, a Thes- 
salian city, which lies between Pheras and Larisa on the lake 
Bosbe, accompanied Jason, as we have already said, in his ex- 
pedition into Armenia, and from Armenus the country had 
its name, according to Cyrsilus the Pharsalian and Medius 
the Larissean, persons who had accompanied the army of 
Alexander. Some of the followers of Armenus settled in 
Acilisene, which was formerly subject to the Sopheni ; others 
in the Syspiritis, and spread as far as Calachene and Adia- 
bene, beyond the borders of Armenia. 

The dress of the Armenian people is said to be of Thessa- 
lian origin ; such are the long tunics, which in tragedies are call- 
ed Thessalian ; they are fastened about the body with a girdle, 
and with a clasp on the shoulder. The tragedians, for they 
required some additional decoration of this kind, imitate the 
Thessalians in their attire. The Thessalians in particular, 
from wearing a long dress, (probably because they inhabit the 
most northerly and the coldest country in all Greece,) afford- 
ed the most appropriate subject of imitation to actors for their 
theatrical representations. The passion for riding and the 
care of horses characterize the Thessalians, and are common 
to Armenians and Medes. 

The Jasonia are evidence of the expedition of Jason : some 
of these memorials the sovereigns of the country restored, as 
Parmenio restored the temple of Jason at Abdera. 

13. It is supposed that Armenus and his companions called 
the Araxes by this name on account of its resemblance to 
the Peneius, for the Peneius had the name of Araxes from 
bursting through Tempe, and rending (uirapaZat) Ossa from 
Olympus. The Araxes also in Armenia, descending from the 
mountains, is said to have spread itself in ancient times, and 
to have overflowed the plains, like a sea, having no outlet ; 
that Jason, in imitation of what is to be seen at Tempe, made 
the opening through which the water at present precipitates 
itself into the Caspian Sea ; that upon this the Araxenian 
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plain, through which the river flows to the cataract, became 
uncovered. This story which is told of the river Araxes 
contains some probability ; that of Herodotus l none whatever. 
For he says that, after flowing out of the country of the Ma^ 
tiani, it is divided into forty rivers, and separates the Scythians 
from the Bactrians. Callisthenes has followed Herodotus. 

14. Some tribes of JEnianes are mentioned, some of whom 
settled in Vitia, others above the Armenians beyond the Abus 
and the Nibarus. These latter are branches of Taurus ; the 
Abus is near the road which leads to Ecbatana by the temple 
of Baris (Zaris ?.). 

Some tribes of Thracians, surnamed Saraparse, or decapi- 
tators, are said to live above Armenia, near the Gouranii and 
Medes. They are a savage people, intractable mountaineers, 
and scalp and decapitate strangers ; for such is the meaning 
of the term Saraparae. 

I have spoken of Medeia in the account of Media, and it is 
conjectured from all the circumstances that the Medes and 
Armenians are allied in some way to the Thessalians, de- 
scended from Jason and Medeia. 

15. This is the ancient account, but the more recent, anc 
extending from the time of the Persians to our own age, may 
be given summarily, and in part only (as follows) ; Persians 
and Macedonians gained possession of Armenia, next those 
who were masters of Syria and Media. The last was Orontes, 
a descendant of Hydarnes, one of the seven Persians : it was 
then divided into two portions by Artaxias and Zariadris, 
generals of Antiochus the Great, who made war against the 
Romans. These were governors by permission of the king, 
-but upon his overthrow they attached themselves to the Ro- 
mans, were declared independent, and had the title of kings. 

. Tigranes was a descendant of Artaxias, and had Armenia, 
properly so called. This country was contiguous to Media, 
to the Albani, and to the Iberes, and extended as far as Col- 
chis, and Cappadocia upon the Euxine. 

Artanes the Sophenian was the descendant of Zaria- 
dris, and had the southern parts of Armenia, which verge 
rather to the west. He was defeated by Tigranes, who be- 
came master of the whole country. He had experienced 
many vicissitudes of fortune. At first he had served as a 

1 Herod, i. 20'2. 
VOL. n. i 
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hostage among the Parthians ; then by their means he return- 
ed to his country, in compensation for which service they ob- 
tained seventy valleys in Armenia. When he acquired power, 
he recovered these valleys, and devastated the country of the 
Parthians, the territory about Nihus, and that about Arbela. 1 
He subjected to his authority the Atropatenians, and the 
Gordyseans ; by force of arms he obtained possession also of 
the rest of Mesopotamia, and, after crossing the Euphrates, of 
Syria and Phosnicia. Having attained this height of pros- 
perity, he even founded near Iberia, 2 between this country 
and the Zeugma on the Euphrates, a city, which he named 
Tigranocerta, and collected inhabitants out of twelve Grecian 
cities, which he had depopulated. But Lucullus, who had 
commanded in the war against Mithridates, surprised him, 
thus engaged, and dismissed the inhabitants to their respect- 
ive homes. The buildings which were half finished he de- 
molished, and left a small village remaining. He drove Ti- 
granes both out of Syria and Phoenicia. 

Artavasdes, his successor, prospered as long as he con- 
tinued a friend of the Romans. But having betrayed An- 
tony to the Parthians in the war with that people, he suffered 
punishment for his treachery. He was carried in chains to 
Alexandria, by order of Antony, led in procession through 
the city, and kept in prison for a time. On the breaking 
out of the Actiac war he was then put to death. Many 
kings reigned after Artavasdes, who were dependent upon 
Caesar and the Romans. The country is still governed in 
the same manner. 

16. Both the Medes and Armenians have adopted all the 
sacred rites of the Persians, but the Armenians pay particu- 
lar reverence to Analtis, and have built temples to her hon- 
our in several places, especially in Acilisene. They dedicate 
there to her service male and female slaves ; in this there 
is nothing remarkable, but it is surprising that persons of the 
highest rank in the nation consecrate their virgin daughters 
to the goddess. It is customary for these women, after being 

.' Arbil. 

2 That this is an error is manifest. Falconer proposes Armenia ; Gros- 
kurd, Assyria ; but what name is to be supplied is altogether uncertain. 
The name of the city is also -wanting, according to Kramer, who proposes 
Nisibis. 
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prostituted a long period at the temple of Anaitis, to be dis- 
posed of in marriage, no one disdaining a connexion with 
such persons. Herodotus mentions something similar re- 
specting the Lydian women, all of whom prostitute them- 
selves. But they treat their paramours with much kindness, 
they entertain them hospitably, and frequently make a return 
of more presents than they receive, being amply supplied 
with means derived from their wealthy connexions. They 
do not admit into their dwellings accidental strangers, but 
prefer those of a rank equal to their own. 
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BOOK XII. 
CAPPADOCIA, 



SUMMARY. 



The Twelfth Book contains the remainder of Pontus, viz. Cappadocia, Gala 
tia, Bithynia, Mysia, Phrygia, and Mseonia : the cities, Sinope in Pontus, 
Heracleia, and Amaseia, and likewise Isauria, Lycia, Pamphylia, and 
Cilicia, with the islands lying along the coast ; the moxintains and rivers. 

CHAPTER I. 

1. l CAPPADOCIA consists of many parts, and has expe- 
rienced frequent changes. 

The nations speaking the same language are chiefly those 
who are bounded on the south by the Cilician Taurus, 2 as it 
is called ; on the east by Armenia, Colchis, and by the inter- 
vening nations who speak different languages 5 on the north 
by the Euxine, as far as the mouth of the Halys ; 3 on the west 
by the Paphlagonians, and by the Galatians, who migrated 
into Phrygia, and spread themselves as far as Lycaonia, and 
the Cilicians, who occupy Cilicia Tracheia (Cilicia the moun- 
tainous). 4 

2. Among the nations that speak the same language, the 
ancients placed the Cataonians by themselves, contra-dis- 
tinguishing them from the Cappadocians, whom they con- 
sidered as a different people. In the enumeration of the nations 
they placed Cataonia after Cappadocia, then the Euphrates, 
and the nations on the other side of that river, so as to 
include even Melitene in Cataonia, although Melitene lies 
between Cataonia and the Euphrates, approaches close to 
Commagene, and constitutes a tenth portion of Cappadocia, 

1 The beginning is wanting, according to the opinion of critics, Xy- 
lander, Casaubon, and others. 

2 The range of mountains to the S. of Caramania. 

3 Kizil-Irmak. 4 Itsch-Ili. 
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according to the division of the country into ten provinces. 
For the kings in our times who preceded Archelaus 1 usually 
divided the kingdom of Cappadocia in this manner. 

Cataonia is a tenth portion of Cappadocia. In our time 
each province had its own governor, and since no difference 
appears in the language of the Cataonians compared with 
that of the other Cappadocians, nor any difference in their 
customs, it is surprising how entirely the characteristic marks 
of a foreign nation have disappeared, yet they were distinct 
nations ; Ariarathes, the first who bore the title of king of 
the Cappadocians, annexed the Cataonians to Cappadocia. 

3. This country composes the isthmus, as it were, of a 
large peninsula formed by two seas ; by the bay of Issus, ex- 
tending to Cilicia Tracheia, and by the Euxine lying between 
Sinope and the coast of the Tibareni. 

The isthmus cuts off what we call the peninsula ; the whole 
tract lying to the west of the Cappadocians, to which Hero- 
dotus 2 gives the name of the country within the Halys. This 
is the country the whole of which was the kingdom of Croesus. 
Herodotus calls him king of the nations on this side the river 
Halys. But writers of the present time give the name of 
Asia, which is the appellation of the whole continent, to the 
country within the Taurus. 

This Asia comprises, first, the nations on the east, Paphla- 
gonians, Phrygians, and Lycaonians ; then Bithynians, My- 
sians, and the Epictetus ; besides these, Troas, and Helles- 
pontia ; next to these, and situated on the sea, are the jEolians 
and lonians, who are Greeks ; the inhabitants of the remain- 
ing portions are Carians and Lycians, and in the inland parts 
are Lydians. 

We shall speak hereafter of the other nations. 

4. The Macedonians obtained possession of Cappadocia 
after it had been divided by the Persians into two satrapies, 
and permitted, partly with and partly without the consent of 
the people, the satrapies to be altered to two kingdoms, one 
of which they called Cappadocia Proper, and Cappadocia 

1 Arche&us received from Augustus (B. c. 20) some parts of Cilicia 
on the coast and the Lesser Armenia. In A. D. 15 Tiberius treacherously 
invited him to Rome, and kept him there. He died, probably about 
A. D. 17, and his kingdom was made a Roman province. 

2 Herod, i. 6, 28. 
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near the Taurus, or Cappadocia the Great ; the other they 
called Pontus, but according to other writers, Cappadocia on 
Pontus. 

We are ignorant at present how Cappadocia the Great 
was at first distributed ; upon the death of Archelaus the 
king, Caesar and the senate decreed that it should be a Ro- 
man province. But when the country was divided in the 
time of Archelaus and of preceding kings into ten pro- 
vinces, they reckoned five near the Taurus, Melitene, Cataonia, 
Cilicia, Tyanltis, and Garsauritis ; the remaining five were 
Laviansene, Sargarausene, Saravene, Chamanene, Morimene. 
The Romans afterwards assigned to the predecessors of Ar- 
chelaus an eleventh province formed out of Cilicia, consist- 
ing of the country about Castabala and Cybistra, 1 extending 
to Derbe, belonging to Antipater, the robber. Cilicia Tra- 
chea about Elseussa was assigned to Archelaus, and all the 
country which served as the haunts of pirates. 



CHAPTER II. 

1. MELITENE resembles Commagene, for the whole of it is 
planted with fruit-trees, and is the only part of all Cappadocia 
which is planted in this manner. It produces oil, and the 
wine Monarites, which vies with the wines of Greece. It is 
situated opposite to Sophene, having the river Euphrates 
flowing between it and Commagene, which borders upon it. 
Tn the country on the other side of the river is Tomisa, a 
considerable fortress of the Cappadocians. It was sold to the 
prince of Sophene for a hundred talents. Lucullus presented 
it afterwards as a reward of valour to the Cappadocian prince 
for his services in the war against Mithridates. 

2. Cataonia is a plain, wide and hollow, 2 and produces 
everything except evergreen trees. It is surrounded by 
iiiountains, and among others by the Amanus on the side to- 
wards the south, a mass separated from the Cilician Taurus, 
and also by the Anti-Taurus, 3 a mass rent off in a contrary 



' Eregli near the lake Al-gol. 

2 That is, surrounded by mountains, as below. 



3 The range on the west of the river Sarus, Seichun, now bearing vari- 
ous names. 
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direction. The Amanus extends from Cataonia to Cilicia, and 
the Syrian sea towards the west and south. In this intervening 
space it comprises the whole of the gulf of Issus, and the 
plains of the Cilicians which lie towards the Taurus. But 
the Anti-Taurus inclines to the north, and a little also to the 
east, and then terminates in the interior of the country. 

3. In the Anti-Taurus are deep and narrow valleys, in 
which is situated Comana, 1 and the temple of Enyus (Bellona). 
which they call Ma. It is a considerable city. It contains 
a very great multitude of persons who at times are actuated 
by divine impulse, and of servants of the temple. It is in- 
habited by Cataonians, who are chiefly under the command of 
the priest, but in other respects subject to the king. The 
former presides over the temple, and has authority over the 
servants belonging to it, who, at the time that I was there, 
exceeded in number six thousand persons, including men and 
women. A large tract of land adjoins the temple, the revenue 
of which the priest enjoys. He is second in rank in Cappa- 
docia after the king, and, in general, the priests are descended 
from the same family as the kings. Orestes, when he came 
hither with his sister Iphigenia from Tauric Scythia, 2 is 
thought "to have introduced the sacred rites performed in 
honour of Diana Tauropolus, and to have deposited here the 
tresses (Coman, KOJUTJV) of mourning, from which the city had 
the name of Comana. 

The river Sarus flows through this city, and passes out 
through the valleys of the Taurus to the plains of Cilicia, and 
to the sea lying below them. 

4. The Pyramus, 3 which has its source in the middle of the 
plain, is navigable throughout Cataonia. There is a large sub- 
terraneous channel, through which the water flows underground 
to a great distance, and then may be seen springing up again to 
the surface. If an arrow is let down into the pit from above, the 
resistance of the water is so great that it is scarcely immersed. 
Although it pursues its course with great 4 depth and breadth, 
it undergoes an extraordinary contraction of its size by the 
time it has reached the Taurus. There is also an extra- 
ordinary fissure in the mountain, through which the stream is 
carried. For, as in rocks which have burst and split in two 

1 Supposed to be Al-Bostan. 2 The Crimea. 

* Dschehan-Tschai. 4 The text is here corrupt. 
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parts, the projections in one correspond so exactly with the 
hollows in the other that they might even be fitted together, 
so here I have seen the rocks at the distance of two or three 
plethra, overhanging the river on each side, and nearly reach- 
ing to the summit of the mountain, with hollows on one side 
answering to projections on the other. The bed between (the 
mountains) is entirely rock ; it has a deep and very narrow 
fissure through the middle, so that a dog and a hare might 
leap across it. This is the channel of the river ; it is full to 
the margin, and in breadth resembles a canal. 1 But on ac- 
count of the winding of its course, the great contraction of 
the stream, and the depth of the ravine, a noise, like that of 
thunder, strikes at a distance on the ears of those who ap- 
proach it. In passing out through the mountains, it brings 
down from Cataonia, and from the Cilician plains, so great a 
quantity of alluvial soil to the sea, that an oracle to the follow- 
ing effect is reported to have been uttered respecting it : 

" The time will come, when Pyramus, with its deep whirlpools, by ad- 
vaucing on the sea-shore, will reach the sacred Cyprus." 

Something similar to this takes place in Egypt. The Nile 
is continually converting the sea into continent by an accu- 
mulation of earth j accordingly Herodotus calls Egypt a gift 
of the river, and Homer says, that the Pharos was formerly 
out at sea, not as it is at present connected with the main- 
land of Egypt. 

5. [The third 2 in rank is the Dacian priesthood of Jupiter, 
inferior to this, but still of importance.] There is at this 
place a body of salt water, having the circumference of a con- 
siderable lake. It is shut in by lofty and perpendicular hills, 
so that the descent is by steps. The water it is said does not 
increase in quantity, nor has it anywhere an apparent outlet. 

6. Neither the plain of the Cataonians nor Melitene have 
any city, but strongholds upon the mountains, as Azamora, and 
Dastarcum, round which runs the river Carmalas. a There 
is also the temple of the Cataonian Apollo, which is vener- 

1 The reading is doubtful. 

2 The passage is corrupt. Groskurd proposes Asbamean in place of 
Dacian, mention being made of a temple of Asbamean Jove in Amm. 
Marcell. xxiii. 6. Kramer also suggests the transposition of this sentence 
to the end of 6. 

3 Probably the Kermel-su, a branch of the Pyramus. 
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ated throughout the whole of Cappadocia, and which the 
Cappadocians have taken as a model of their own temples. 
Nor have the other provinces, except two, any cities. Of the 
rest, Sargarausene has a small town Herpa, and a river Car- 
malas, which also discharges itself into the Cilician .sea. 1 In 
the other provinces is Argos, a lofty fortress near the Taurus, 
and Nora, now called Neroassus, in which Eumenes sustained 
a long siege. In our time it was a treasure-hold of Sisinus, 
who attempted to take possession of the kingdom of Cappa- 
docia. To him belonged Cadena, a royal seat, built after the 
form of a city. Situated upon the borders of Lycaonia is 
Garsauira, a village town, said to have been formerly the 
capital of the country. 

In Morimene, among the Venasii, is a temple of Jupiter, 
with buildings capable of receiving nearly three thousand ser- 
vants of the temple. It has a tract of sacred land attached to 
it, very fertile, and affording to the priest a yearly revenue of 
fifteen talents. The priest is appointed for life like the priest 
at Comana, and is next to him in rank. 

7. Two provinces only have cities. In the Tyanitis is 
Tyana, 2 lying at the foot of the Taurus at the Cilician Gates, 3 
where are the easiest and the most frequented passes into 
Cilicia and Syria. It is called, "Eusebeia at the Taurus." 
Tyanitis is fertile, and the greatest part of it consists of 
plains. Tyana is built upon the mound of Semiramis, which 
is fortified with good walls. At a little distance from this 
city are Castabala and Cybistra, towns which approach still 
nearer to the mountain. At Castabala is a temple of Diana 
Perasia, where, it is said, the priestesses walk with naked 
feet unhurt upon burning coals. To this place some persons 
apply the story respecting Orestes and Diana Tauropolus, and 
say that the goddess was called Perasia, because she was con- 
veyed from beyond (irepaOev) sea. 

In Tyanitis, one of the ten provinces above mentioned, is 
the city Tyana. But with these I do not reckon the cities 
that were afterwards added, Castabala, and Cybistra, and 
those in Cilicia Tracheia, to which belongs Elaeussa, a small 

1 There is some confusion in this statement. 

9 Kara-Hissar. 

3 Between the mountains Bulghar-Dagh and Allah-Dagh. 
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fertile island, which Archelaus furnished with excellent 
buildings, where he passed the greater part of his time. 

In the Cilician province, as it is called, is Mazaca, 1 the 
capital of the nation. It is also called " Eusebeia," with the 
addition " at the Argseus," for it is situated at the foot of the 
Argseus, 2 the highest mountain in that district ; its summit is 
always covered with snow. Persons who ascend it (but 
they are not many) say that both the Euxine and the sea of 
Issus may be seen from thence in clear weather. 

Mazaca is not adapted in other respects by nature for the 
settlement of a city, for it is without water, and unfortified. 
Through the neglect of the governors, it is without walls, per- 
haps intentionally, lest, trusting to the wall as to a fortification, 
the inhabitants of a plain, which has hills situated above it, and 
not exposed to the attacks of missile weapons, should addict 
themselves to robbery. The country about, although it con- 
sists of plains, is entirely barren and uncultivated, for the soil 
is sandy, and rocky underneath. At a little distance further 
there are burning plains, and pits full of fire to an extent of 
many stadia, so that the necessaries of life are brought from a 
distance. What seems to be a peculiar advantage (abundance 
of wood) is a source of danger. For though nearly the whole 
of Cappadocia is without timber, the Argseus is surrounded 
by a forest, so that wood may be procured near at hand, yet 
even the region lying below the forest contains fire in many 
parts, and springs of cold water ; but as neither the fire nor 
the water break out upon the surface, the greatest part of the 
country is covered with herbage. In some parts the bottom 
is marshy, and flames burst out from the ground by night. 
Those acquainted with the country collect wood with caution ; 
but there is danger to others, and particularly to cattle, which 
fall into these hidden pits of fire. 

8. In the plain in front of the city, and about 40 stadia 
from it, is a river of the name of Melas, 3 whose source is in 
ground lower than the level of the city. It is useless to the 

1 Kaisarieh. 

2 Edsehise-Dagh, the highest peak, has been estimated at 13,000 feet 
above the sea. 

3 The Kara-su, the black river, a branch of the Kizil-Irmak. The 
modern name appears common to many rivers. 
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inhabitants, because it does not flow from an elevated situation. 
It spreads abroad in marshes and lakes, and in the summer- 
time corrupts the air round the city. A valuable stone 
quarry is rendered almost useless by it. For there are ex- 
tensive beds of stone, from which the Mazaceni obtain an 
abundant supply of materials for building, but the slabs, be- 
ing covered with water, are not easily detached by the work- 
men. These are the marshes which in every part are subject 
to take fire. 

Ariarathes the king filled in some narrow channels by 
which the Melas entered the Halys, and converted the neigh- 
bouring plain into a wide lake. There he selected some small 
islands like the Cyclades, where he passed his time in boyish 
and frivolous diversions. The barrier, however, was broken 
down all at once, and the waters again flowed abroad and 
swelled the Halys, which swept away a large part of the Cap- 
padocian territory, and destroyed many buildings and planta- 
tions ; it also damaged a considerable part of the country of 
the G-alatians, who occupy Phrygia. In compensation for 
this injury he paid a fine of three hundred talents to the in- 
habitants, who had referred the matter to the decision of the 
Romans. The same was the case at Herpa ; for he there 
obstructed the stream of the Carmalas, and, on the bursting 
of the dyke, the water damaged some of the places in the 
Cilician territories about Mallus ; he was obliged to make 
compensation to those who had sustained injury. 

9. Although the territory of the Mazaceni is destitute in 
many respects of natural advantages, it seems to have been 
preferred by the kings as a place of residence, because it was 
nearest the centre of those districts which supplied timber, 
stone for building, and fodder, of which a very large quantity 
was required for the subsistence of their cattle. Their city 
was almost a camp. The security of their persons and trea- 
sure 1 depended upon the protection aiforded by numerous 
fortresses, some of which belonged to the king, others to their 
friends. 

Mazaca is distant from Pontus 2 about 800 stadia to the 
south, and from the Euphrates a little less than double that 
distance ; from the Cilician Gates and the camp of Cyrus, a 

, the reading proposed by Kramer. 
8 i. e. the kingdom of Pontus. 
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journey of six days by way of Tyana, 1 which is situated about 
the middle of the route, and is distant from Cybistra 300 
stadia. The Mazaceni adopt the laws of Charondas, and elect 
a Nomodist, (or Chanter of the Laws,) who, like the Juris- 
consults of the Romans, is the interpreter of their laws. Ti- 
granes the Armenian, when he overran Cappadocia, treated 
them with great severity. He forced them to abandon their 
settlements, and go into Mesopotamia ; they peopled Tigrano- 
certa, chiefly by their numbers. Afterwards, upon the cap- 
ture of Tigranocerta, those who were able returned to their 
own country. 

10. The breadth of the country from Pontus to the Taurus is 
about 1800 stadia 5 the length from Lycaonia and Phrygia, as 
far as the Euphrates to the east, and Armenia, is about 3000 
stadia. The soil is fertile, and abounds with fruits of the 
earth, particularly corn, and with cattle of all kinds. Although 
it lies more to the south than Pontus, it is colder. Bagadania, 
although a plain country, and situated more towards the south 
than any district in Cappadocia, (for it lies at the foot of the 
Taurus,) produces scarcely any fruit-bearing trees. It affords 
pasture for wild asses, as does a large portion of the other 
parts of the country, particularly that about Garsauira, Ly- 
caonia, and Morimene. 

In Cappadocia is found the red earth called the Sinopic, 
which is better than that of any other country. The Spanish 
only can rival it. It had the name of Sinopic, because the 
merchants used to bring it down from Sinope, before the traffic 
of the Ephesians extended as far as the people of Cappadocia. 
It is said that even plates of crystal and of the onyx stone were 
discovered by the miners of Archelaus near the country of the 
Galatians. There was a place where was found a white stone 
of the colour of ivory in pieces of the size of small whetstones, 
from which were made handles for small swords. Another 
place produced large masses of transparent stone for windows, 
which were exported. 

The boundary of Pontus and Cappadocia is a mountainous 
range parallel to the Taurus, commencing from the western 
extremities of Chammanene, (where stands Dasmenda, a fortress 
built upon a precipice,) and extending to the eastern parts of 

i Kara-Hissar. 
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Laviansene. Both Chammanene and Laviansene are pro- 
vinces of Cappadocia. 

11. When the Romans, after the defeat of Antiochus, first 
governed Asia, they made treaties of friendship and alliance 
both with the nations and with the kings. This honour was 
conferred upon the other kings separately and independently, 
but upon the king of Cappadocia in common with the nation. 
On the extinction of the royal race, the Romans admitted the 
independence of the Cappadocians according to the treaty of 
friendship and alliance which they had made with the nation. 
The deputies excused themselves from accepting the liberty 
which was offered to them, declaring that they were unable to 
bear it, and requested that a king might be appointed. The 
Romans were surprised that any people should be unwilling 
to enjoy liberty, but permitted 1 them to elect by suifrage any 
one they pleased from among themselves. They elected 
Ariobarzanes. The race became extinct in the third gener- 
ation. Archelaus, who was not connected with the nation, 
was appointed king by Antony. 

So much respecting the Greater Cappadocia. 

With regard to Cilicia Tracheia, which was annexed to 
the Greater Cappadocia, it will be better to describe it when 
we give an account of the whole of Cilicia. 



CHAPTER in. 

1. MITHKEDATES Eupator was appointed King of Pontus. 
His kingdom consisted of the country bounded by the Halys, 2 
extending to the Tibareni, 3 to Armenia, to the territory 
within the Halys, extending as far as Amastris, 4 and to some 
parts of Paphlagonia. He annexed to (the kingdom of) Pontus 
the sea-coast towards the west as far as Heracleia, 5 the birth- 
place of Heracleides the Platonic philosopher, and towards 

1 Du Theil quotes Justin, 38, c. 2, where it is stated that Ariobarzanes 
was appointed king by the Romans. Probably the election was con- 
firmed by the Senate. 

* Kizil-Irmak. 

3 Who lived on the west of the river Sidenus (Siddin). 

4 Amassera. s Erekli, or Benderegli. 
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the east, the country extending to Colchis, and the Lesser 
Armenia. Pompey, after the overthrow of Mithridates, found 
the kingdom comprised within these boundaries. He dis- 
tributed the country towards Armenia and towards Colchis 
among the princes who had assisted him in the war ; the re- 
mainder he divided into eleven governments, and annexed 
them to Bithynia, so that out of both there was formed one 
province. Some people in the inland parts he subjected to the 
kings descended from Pylaemenes, in the same manner as he 
delivered over the Galatians to be governed by tetrarchs of 
that nation. 

In later times the Roman emperors made different divisions 
of the same country, appointing kings and rulers, making 
some cities free, and subjecting others to the authority of rulers, 
others again were left under the dominion of the Roman people. 

As we proceed in our description according to the present 
state of things, we shall touch slightly on their former con- 
dition, whenever it may be useful. 

I shall begin from Heracleia, 1 which is the most westerly 
of these places. 

2. In sailing out of the Propontis into the Euxine Sea, on 
the left hand are the parts adjoining to Byzantium, (Con- 
stantinople,) and these belong to the Thracians. The parts 
on the left of the Pontus are called Aristera (or left) of Pon- 
tus ; the parts on the right are contiguous to Chalcedon. Of 
these the first tract of country belongs to the Bilhynians, the 
next to the Mariandyni, or, as some say, to the Caucones ; next 
is that of the Paphlagonians, extending to the Halys, then that 
of the Cappadocians near the Pontus, and then a district 
reaching to Colchis. 2 All this country has the name of the 
Dexia (or right) of Pontus. This whole coast, from Col- 
chis to Heracleia, was subject to Mithridates Eupator. But 
the parts on the other side to the mouth of the Euxine and 
Chalcedon, remained under the government of the king of 
Bithynia. After the overthrow of the kings the Romans pre- 
served the same boundaries of the kingdoms ; Heracleia was 

1 Erekli. 

2 The Bithynians, or rather Thyni, occupied the sea-coast from the 
Bosphorus to the river Sagaris (Sakaria). The Mariandyni extended to 
Heracleia (Erekli) ; and the Caucones to the east as far as the river 
Parthenius (Tschati-su). 
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annexed to Pontus, and the country beyonv* assigned to the 
Bithynians. 

3. It is generally acknowledged by writers, that the Bithy- 
nians, who were formerly Mysians, received this name from 
Bithynians and Thyni, Thracian people, who came and settled 
among them. They advance as a proof of their statement, 
first as regards the Bithynians, that there still exists in Thrace 
a people called Bithynians, and then, as regards the Thyni, 
that the sea-shore, near Apollonia 1 and Salmydessus, 2 is called 
Thynias. The Bebryces, who preceded them as settlers in 
Mysia, were, as I conjecture, Thracians. We have said 3 that 
the Mysians themselves were a colony of those Thracians who 
are now called Maesi. 

Such is the account given of these people. 

4. There is not, however, the same agreement among writers 
with regard to the Mariandyni, and the Caucones. For they 
say that Heracleia is situated among the Mariandyni, and was 
founded by Milesians. 4 But who they are, or whence they 
came, nothing is said. There is no difference in language, 
nor any other apparent national distinction between them and 
the Bithynians, whom they resemble in all respects. It is 
probable therefore the Mariandyni were a Thracian tribe. 

Theopompus says that Mariandynus, who governed a part 
of Paphlagonia, which was subject to many masters, invaded 
and obtained possession of the country of the Bebryces, and 
that he gave his own name to the territory which he had be- 
fore occupied. It is also said that the Milesians who first 
founded Heracleia, compelled the Mariandyni, the former pos- 
sessors of the place, to serve as Helots, and even sold them, 
but not beyond the boundaries of their country. For they 
were sold on the same conditions as the class of persons called 
Mnoans, who were slaves to the Cretans, and the Penestae, 5 
who were slaves of the Thessalians. 

5. The Caucones, who, according to history, inhabited the 
.line of sea-coast which extends from the Mariandyni as far as. 
the river Parthenius, and to whom belonged the city Tieium, 6 

1 Sizeboli, south of the Gulf of Burgas. 2 Midjeh. 

3 B. vii. c. iii. 2. 

* Kramer is of opinion that Strabo is mistaken in this account of the 
origin of Heracleia. 
5 Atbo^seus, b. vi. c. 85, vol. i. p. 414, Bohn's Class. Library. 6 Tilijoa, 
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are said by some writers to be Scythians, by others a tribe of 
Macedonians, and by others a tribe of Pelasgi. We have 
already spoken of these people elsewhere. 1 Callisthenes in 
his comment upon the enumeration of the ships inserts after 
this verse, 

"Cromna, ^Egialus, and the lofty Erythini," 2 
these lines, 

" The brave son of Polycles led the Caucones, 
Who inhabited the well-known dwellings about the river Parthenius," 

for the territory extends from Heracleia, and the Mariandyni 
as far as the Leucosyri, whom we call Cappadocians. But 
the tribe of the Caucones about Tieium extends to the Par- 
thenius ; that of the Heneti, who occupy Cytorum, 3 imme- 
diately follows the Parthenius, and even at present some 
Caucones are living about the Parthenius. 

6. Heracleia is a city with a good harbour, and of import- 
ance in other respects. It has sent out colonies, among which 
are the Cherronesus, 4 and the Callatis. 5 It was once inde- 
pendent, afterwards for some time it was under the power of 
tyrants ; it again recovered its freedom ; but at last, when 
subject to the Romans, it was governed by kings. It re- 
ceived a colony of Romans, which was settled in a portion of 
the city, and of its territory. A little before the battle of Ac- 
tium, Adiatorix, the son of Domnecleius the tetrarch of Gala- 
tia, who had received from Antony that portion of the city of 
which the HeracleiotaB were in possession, attacked the Ro- 
mans by night, and put them to death by the command, as he 
said, of Antony ; but after the victory at Actium, he was led 
in triumph, and put to death together with his son. The city' 
belongs to the province of Pontus, which was annexed to 
Bithynia. 

7. Between Chalcedon and Heracleia are several rivers, as 
the Psillis, 6 the Calpas, and the Sangarius, of which last the 
poet makes mention. 7 It has its source at the village Sangias, 
at the distance of 150 stadia from Pessinus. It flows through 

1 B. viii. c. iii. 17. * II. ii. 855. 3 Kidros. 

4 On the bay of the modern Sebastopol, b. vii. c. iv. 2. 

5 Mangalia. 

6 Some of the smaller mountain streams which descend from the range 
of hills extending from Scutari to the Sangaria. According to Gossellin 
the Psillis may be the river near Tschileh, and the Calpas the river neat 
Kerpeh. ' II. xvi. 719. 
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the greater part of Phrygia Epictetus, and a part also of 
Bithynia, so that it is distant from Nicomedia a little more 
than 300 stadia, where the river Gallus unites with it. The 
latter river has its source at Modra in Phrygia on the Helles- 
pont, which is' the same country as the Epictetus, and was 
formerly occupied by the Bithynians. 

The Sangarius thus increased in bulk, and navigable, al- 
though not so formerly, is the boundary of Bithynia at the part 
of the coast where it discharges itself. In front of this coast 
is the island Thynia. 

In the territory of Heracleia grows the aconite. 

This city is distant from the temple at Chalcedon about 
1500, and from the Sangarius 500, stadia. 

8. Tieium is now a small town and has nothing remarkable 
belonging to it, except that it was the birth-place of Philetserus, 
the founder of the family of the Attalic kings. 

Next is the river Parthenius, flowing through a country 
abounding with flowers; from these it obtained its name. 1 
Its source is in Paphlagonia. Then succeeded Paphlagonia, 
and the Heneti. It is a question what Heneti the poet 
means, when he says, 

" the brave Pylamenes led the Paphlagonians out of the country of the 
Heneti, where they have a race of "wild mules ;" 2 

for at present, they say, no Heneti are to be found in Paphla- 
gonia. Others say that it is a village on the shore distant 
ten schoeni from Amastris. But Zenodotus writes the verse 
in this manner, "From Heneta," and says that it means the 
present Amisus. According to others it was a tribe border- 
ing upon the Cappadoeians, which engaged in an expedition 
with the Cimmerians, and were afterwards driven away into 
Adria. But the account most generally received is, that the 
Heneti were the most considerable tribe of the Paphlagonians ; 
that Pylaemenes was descended from it ; that a large body of 
this people accompanied him to the Trojan war ; that when 
they had lost their leader they passed over to Thrace upon 
the capture of Troy 3 and in the course of their wanderings 
arrived at the present Henetic territory. 

Some writers say that both Antenor and his sons particin 
pated in this expedition, and settled at the inner recess of the 

* The virgin river, from its flowers and tranquil course. 2 11. ii. 851. 
u, u 
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gulf of Adria, as we have said in the description of Italy. 1 It 
is probable that this was the cause of the extinction of the 
Heneti, and that they were no longer to be found in Paphla- 
gonia. 

9. The boundary of the Paphlagonians to the east is the 
river Halys, which flows from the south between the Syrians 
and the Paphlagonians ; and according to Herodotus, 2 (who 
means Cappadocians, when he is speaking of Syrians,) dis- 
charges itself into the Euxine Sea. Even at present they are 
called Leuco- Syrians, (or White Syrians,) while those without 
the Taurus are called Syrians. In comparison with the peo- 
ple within the Taurus, the latter have a burnt complexion ; 
but the former, not having it, received the appellation of Leuco- 
Syrians (or White Syrians). Pindar says that 

" the Amazons commanded a Syrian band, armed with spears with broad 
iron heads ; " 

thus designating the people that lived at Themiscyra. 3 The- 
miscyra belongs to the Amiseni, 4 and the district of the 
Amiseni to the Leuco- Syrians settled.beyond the Halys. 

The river Halys forms the boundary of the Paphlagonians 
to the east ; Phrygians and the Galatians settled among that 
people, on the south ; and on the west Bithynians and Marian- 
dyni (for the race of the Caucones has everywhere entirely 
disappeared) ; on the north the Euxine. This country is 
divided into two parts, the inland, and the maritime, extend- 
ing from the Halys as far as Bithynia. Mithridates Eupator 
possessed the maritime part as far as Heracleia, and of the 
inland country he had the district nearest to Heracleia, some 
parts of which extended even beyond the Halys. These are 
also the limits of the Roman province of Pontus. The re- 
mainder was subject to chiefs, even after the overthrow of 
Mithridates. 

We shall afterwards speak of those Paphlagonians in the 
inland parts, who were, not subject to Mithridates 5 we propose 
at present to describe the country which he governed, called 
Pontus. 

10. After the river Parthenius is Amastris, bearing the 
game name as the princess by whom it was founded. It is 

1 B. v. c. i. 4. 2 Herod, i. 6. 

3 About the Thermodon, now Termeh. 
* The country about Samsoun. 
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situated upon a peninsula, with harbours on each side of the 
isthmus. Amastris was the wife of Dionysius, the tyrant of 
Heracleia, and daughter of Oxyathres, the brother of the 
Darius who fought against Alexander. She formed the set- 
tlement out of four cities, Sesamus, Cytorum, Cromna, (men- 
tioned by Homer in his recital of the Paphlagonian forces, 1 ) 
and Tieium, which city however soon separated from the 
others, but the rest continued united. Of these, Sesamus is 
called the citadel of Amastris. Cytorum was formerly a mart 
of the people of Sinope. It had its name from Cytorus, the 
son of Phrixus, according to Ephorus. Box-wood of the best 
quality grows in great abundance in the territory of Amastris, 
and particularly about Cytorum. 

JEgialus is a line of sea-coast, in length more than 100 stadia. 
On it is a village of the same name, 2 which the poet mentions 
in these lines, 

" Cromna, and JSgialus, and the lofty Erythini ;" 3 

but some authors write, 

" Cromna and Cobialus." 

The Erythini are said to be the present Erythrini, and to have 
their name from their (red) colour. They are two rocks. 4 

Next to JEgialus is Carambis, a large promontory stretching 
towards the north, and the Scythian Chersonesus. We have 
frequently mentioned this promontory, and the Criu-metopon 
opposite it, which divides the Euxine into two seas. 5 

Next to Carambis is Cinolis, 6 and Anti-Cinolis, and Aboni- 
teichos, 7 a small city, and Armene, 8 which gave rise to the 
common proverb ; 

" He who had nothing to do built a wall about Armene." 
It is a village of the Sinopenses, with a harbour. 

11. Next is Sinope itself, distant from Armene 50 stadia, 
the most considerable of all the cities in that quarter. It was 
founded by Milesians, and when the inhabitants had estab- 
lished a naval force they commanded the sea within the Cya- 

1 II. ii. 853. 8 Kara-Aghatsch. * II. i. 855. 

4 Between C. Tchakras and Delike-Tschili. 

* B. vii. c. iv. 3. 6 Kinoli. 

7 Ineboli, near the mouth of the Daurikan-Irmak." 

' Ak-Liman. 

u 2 
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nean rocks, ana were allies of the Greeks in many naval battles 
beyond these limits. Although this city was independent for 
a long period, it did not preserve its liberty to the last, but 
was taken by siege, and became subject first to Pharnaces, 
then to his successors, to the time when the Romans put an 
end to the power of Mithridates Eupator. This prince was 
born and brought up in this city, on which he conferred dis- 
tinguished honour, and made it a capital of the kingdom. It 
has received advantages from nature which have been im- 
proved by art. It is built upon the neck of a peninsula ; on 
each side of the isthmus are harbours, stations for vessels, and 
fisheries worthy of admiration for the capture of the pela- 
mydes. Of these fisheries we have said 1 that the people of 
Sinope have the second, and the Byzantines the third, in 
point of excellence. 

The peninsula projects in a circular form ; the shores are 
surrounded by a chain of rocks, and in some parts there are 
cavities, like rocky pits, which are called Chcenicides. These 
are filled when the sea is high. For the above reason, the 
place is not easily approached ; besides which, along the whole 
surface of rock the road is covered with sharp-pointed stones, 
and persons cannot walk upon it with naked feet. The lands 
in the higher parts and above the city have a good soil, and 
are adorned with fields dressed as gardens, and this is the case 
in a still greater degree in the suburbs. The city itself is 
well secured with walls, and magnificently ornamented with 
a gymnasium, forum, and porticos. Notwithstanding these 
advantages for defence, it was twice taken; first by Phar- 
naces, who attacked it unexpectedly; afterwards byLucullus, 
who besieged it while it was harassed by an insidious tyrant 
within the walls. For Bacchides, 3 who was appointed by the 
king commander of the garrison, being always suspicious of 
treachery on the part of those within the city, had disgraced 
and put many to death. He thus prevented the citizens both 
from defending themselves with bravery, although capable of 
making a gallant defence, and from offering terms for a capitul- 
ation. The city was therefore captured, Lucullus took away 

1 B. vii. c. vi. 2. 

3 The eunuch Bacchides, or Bacchus, according to others, "whom Mi- 
thridates, after despairing of success, commissioned with the order for his 
women to die. Plutarch, Life of Lucullus. 
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the Sphere of Billarus, 1 and the Autolycus, 2 the workmanship 
of Sthenis, whom the citizens regarded as a founder, and 
honoured as a god ; he left the other ornaments of the city 
untouched. There was there an oracle of Sthenis. He seems 
to^have been one of the companions of Jason in his voyage, 
and to have got possession of this place. In after times the 
Milesians, observing the natural advantages of the city, and the 
weakness of the inhabitants, appropriated it as their own, and 
sent out colonists. It has at present a Roman colony, and a part 
of the city and of the territory belongs to the Romans. It is 
distant from Hieron 3 3500, from Heracleia 2000, and from 
Carambis 700, stadia. It has produced men distinguished 
among philosophers, Diogenes the Cynic, and Timotheus sur- 
named Patrion ; among poets, Diphilus, the writer of comedy ; 
among historians, Baton, 4 who wrote the history of Persia. 

12. Proceeding thence, next in order is the mouth of the 
river Halys. It has its name from the hales, or salt mines, 5 
near which it flows. It has its source in the Greater Cap- 
padocia, near the territory of Pontus, in Camisene. It flows 
in a large stream towards the west, then turning to the north 
through the country of the Galatians and Paphlagonians, forms 
the boundary of their territory, and of that of the Leu co- Syrians. 
The tract of land belonging to Sinope and all the mountainous 
country as far as Bithynia, situated above the sea-coast, which 
has been described, furnishes timber of excellent quality for 
ship-building, and is easily conveyed away. The territory of 

1 Probably a celestial globe constructed by Billarus, or on the prin- 
ciples of Billarus, a person otherwise unknown. Strabo mentions, b. ii. 
c. v. 10, the Sphere of Crates, Cicero the Sphere of Archimedes and of 
Posidonius. History speaks of several of these spheres, among others 
of that of Ptolemy and Aratus. Leontinus, a mechanician of the sixth 
century, explains the manner in which this last was constructed. 

* Lucullus, upon his entry into Sinope, put to death 8000 Cilicians 
whom he found there. The rest of the inhabitants, after having set fire 
to the town, carried with them the statue of Autolycus, the founder of 
Sinope, the work of Sthenis ; but not having time to put it on board ship, 
it was left on the sea-shore. Autolycus was one of the companions of 
Hercules in his expedition against the Amazons. Sthenis, as well as his 
brother Lysistratus, was a celebrated statuary ; he was a native of Olyn- 
thus and a contemporary of Alexander the Great. 

3 The temple of Jupiter Urius near Chalcedon. 

4 He was also the author of a History of the Tyrants of Ephesus. 
jkthenceus, b. vi. c. 59, p. 395, Bohn's Class. Library. 

4 OTTO rSiv a\S>v. 
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Si nope produces the maple, and the mountain nut tree, from 
which wood for tables is cut. The whole country is plant- 
ed with the olive, and cultivation begins a little above the sea- 
coast. 

13. Next to the mouth of the Halys is Gadilonitis, extending 
as far as the Saramene ; it is a fertile country, wholly con- 
sisting of plains, and produces every kind of fruit. It affords 
also pasture for flocks of sheep which are covered l with skins, 
and produce a soft wool ; very little of this wool is to be found 
throughout Cappadocia and Pontus. There are also deer, 2 
which are rare in other parts. 

The Amiseni possess one part of this country. Pompey 
gave another to Dei'otarus, as well as the tract about Phar- 
nacia and Trapezus as far as Colchis and the Lesser Armenia. 
Pompey appointed him king of these people and countries : he 
had already inherited the tetrarchy of the Galatians, called the 
Tolistobogii. Upon his death various persons succeeded to 
the different parts of his kingdom. 

14. Next to Gadilon 3 are the Saramene, 4 and Amisus, a 
considerable city distant from Sinope about 900 stadia. Theo- 
pompus says that the Milesians were the first founders, * 

***** 5 [then by] a chief of the 
Cappadocians ; in the third place it received a colony of 
Athenians under the conduct of Athenocles, and its name was 
changed to Piraseus. 

This city also was in the possession of the. kings. Mithri- 
dates Eupator embellished it with temples, and added a part 
to it. Lucullus, and afterwards Pharnaces, who came from 
across the Bosporus, besieged it. Antony surrendered it to 
the kings of Pontus, after it had been declared free by Divus 
Cfesar. Then the Tyrant Strato oppressed the inhabitants, 
who again recovered their liberty under Caesar Augustus after 
the battle of Actium. They are now in a prosperous condi- 
tion. Among other fertile spots is Themiscyra, 6 the abode of 
the Amazons, and Sidene. 7 



1 B. iv. c. iv. 3. s topwc. 3 Wesir Kopti. 

* The district between the Halys (Kizil Iimak) and the Iris (JeschU 
Irmak). 

5 Some words of the text are lost. 

* The tract of country between the Iris and the Thermodou. 
7 The territory on the east of the Thermodon (Termeh), 
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15. Themiscyra is a plain, partly washed by the sea, and 
distant about 60 stadia from the city (Amisus) ; and partly 
situated at the foot of a mountainous country, which is well 
wooded, and intersected with rivers, which have their source 
among the mountains. A river, named Thermodon, which 
receives the water of all these rivers, traverses the plain. 

Another river very similar to this, of the name of Iris, 1 
flowing from a place called Phanaroea, 2 traverses the same plain. 
It has its sources in Pontus. Flowing westward through the 
city of Pontic Comana, 3 and through Dazirnonitis, 4 a fertile 
plain, it then turns to the north beside Gaziura, 5 an ancient 
seat of the kings, but now deserted ; it then again returns to 
the east, where, uniting with the Scylax 6 and other rivers, 
and taking its course beside the walls of my native place, 
Amaseia, 7 a very strongly fortified city, proceeds to Phanarrea. 
There when joined by the Lycus, 8 which rises in Armenia, it 
becomes the Iris. It then enters Themiscyra, and dis- 
charges itself into the Euxine. This plain, therefore, is well 
watered with dews, is constantly covered with herbage, and 
is capable of affording food to herds of cattle as well as to 
horses. The largest crops there consist of panic and millet, 
or rather they never fail, for the supply of water more than 
counteracts the effect of all drought ; these people, therefore, 
never on any occasion experience a famine. The country at 
the foot of the mountains produces so large an autumnal crop 
of spontaneous-grown wild fruits, of the vine, the pear, the 
apple, and hazel, that, in all seasons .of the year, persons who 
go into the woods to cut timber gather them in large quan- 
tities ; the fruit is found either yet hanging upon the trees or 
lying beneath a deep covering of fallen leaves thickly strewed 
upon the ground. Wild animals of all kinds, which resort 
here on account of the abundance of food, are frequently 
hunted. 

. 16, Next to Themiscyra is Sidene, a fertile plain, but not 
watered in the same manner by rivers as Themiscyra. It has 
strongholds on the sea-coast, as Side, 9 from which Sidene has 

1 Jeschil Irmak. 2 Tasch Q-wa. 3 Gumenek. * Kas Owa. 

5 Turchal. 6 Tschoterlek Irmak. 7 Amasija. 

8 Germeili Tschai. 

At the mouth, of tlie river Puleman. 
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its name, Chabaca and Phabda (Phauda). 1 Amisene extends 
as far as this place. 

Among the natives of Amisus 2 distinguished for their learn- 
ing were the mathematicians Demetrius, the son of Rathenus, 
and Dionysodorus, of the same name as the Ionian (Milesian ?) 
geometrician, and Tyrannion the grammarian, whose lessons 
I attended. 

17. Next to Sidene is Pharnacia 3 a small fortified city, and 
then follows Trapezus, 4 a Greek city, to which from Amisus 
is a voyage of about 2200 stadia; thence to the Phasis 
about 1400 stadia, so that the sum total of stadia from the 
Hieron 5 to the Phasis is about 8000 stadia, either more or less. 

In sailing along this coast from Amisus we first come to 
the Heracleian promontory ; 6 then succeeds another promon- 
tory, Jasonium,* and the Genetes ; 8 then Cytorus (Cotyorus) a 
small city, 9 from which Pharnacia received a colony ; then 
Ischopolis, which is in ruins. Next is a bay on which are 
situated Cerasus, and Hermonassa, 10 small settlements. Near 
Hermonassa is Trapezus, then Colchis. Somewhere about 
this place is a settlement called Zygopolis. 

I have already spoken of Colchis, and of the sea-coast be- 
yond. 11 

18. Above Trapezus and Pharnacia are situated Tibareni, 
Chaldasi, Sanni, (who were formerly called Macrones, 12 ) and 
the Lesser Armenia. The Appaitae also, formerly called 
Cercitae, are not far from these places. Through the country be- 
longing to these people stretches the Scy discs, 13 a very rugged 
mountain, contiguous to the Moschic mountains 14 above Colchis. 
The heights of the Scydises are occupied by the Heptacometae. 15 
This country is likewise traversed by the Paryadres, 16 which 
extends from the neighbourhood of Sidene and Themiscyra to 
the Lesser Armenia, and forms the eastern side of the Pontus. 

1 Fatsa? 2 Samsun. 

3 According to Arrian, Pharnacia in his time was the name of Cerasua 
(Kerasun). 

4 Trebisond. 5 The temple of Jupiter near Chalcedon. 

6 To the west of the mouth of the Termeh. * Jasun. 8 C. Vona. 
9 Ordu. 10 Platana. " B. xi. c. ii. 12. 

12 Probably the same as the Macropogones and Macrocephali. 

13 Aggi-dagh. u The mountains above Erzeroum. 

14 The inhabitants of the Seven Villages. I6 lildiz-dagh. 
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All the inhabitants of these mountains are quite savage, 
but the Heptacometae are more so than all the others. Some 
of them live among trees, or in small towers, whence the 
ancients called them Mosynceci, 1 because the towers were 
called mosynes. Their food consists of the flesh of wild ani- 
mals and the fruits of trees. They attack travellers, leaping, 
down from the floors of their dwellings among the trees. The 
Heptacometje cut off three of Pompey's cohorts, as they were, 
passing through the mountains, by placing on their road 
vessels filled with maddening honey, which is procured from 
the branches of trees. The men who had tasted the honey 
and lost their senses were attacked and easily despatched.; 
Some of these barbarians were called Byzeres. 

19. The present Chaldaei were anciently called Chalybes. 
It is in their territory chiefly that Pharnacia is situated. On 
the sea-coast it has natural advantages for the capture of the 
pelamydes. For this fish is first caught at this place. On 
the mainland there are at present mines of iron ; formerly 
there were also mines of silver. The sea-shore along all these 
places is very narrow, for directly above it are hills, which 
abound with mines and forests ; much, however, of the country 
is not cultivated. The miners derive their subsistence from 
the mines, and the fishermen from the fisheries, especially 
from the capture of pelamydes and dolphins. The dolphins 
pursue shoals of fish, the cordyla, the tunny, and even the 
pelamys ; they grow fat on them, and as they approach the 
land incautiously, are easily taken. They are caught with a 
bait and then cut into pieces ; large quantities of the fat are 
used for all purposes. 

20. These I suppose are the people who are called by 
Homer Halizoni, who in his Catalogue follow the Paphlago- 
nians. 

"But Odius and Episrrophus led the Halizoni 
Far from Alybe, where there are silver mines ; " 2 

whether the writing was changed from " far from Chalybe," 
or whether the people were formerly called Alybes instead of 
Chalybes. We cannot at present say that it is possible that 
Chaldaei should be read for Chalybes, but it cannot be maintain- 
ed that formerly Chalybes could not be read for Alybes, espe- 

1 Dwellers in towers. '. \. ii. 856. 
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cially when we know that names are subject to many changes, 
more especially among barbarians, For example, a tribe of 
Thracians were called Sinties, then Sinti, then Saii, in whose 
country Archilochus is said to have thrown away his shield : 

" one of the Saii exults in having a shield, which, without blame, I invo- 
luntarily left behind in a thicket." 

This same people have now the name of Sapaei. For all 
these people were settled about Abdera, they also held Lem- 
nos and the islands about Lemnos. Thus also Brygi, Briges, 
and Phryges are the same people; and Mysi, Maeones, and 
Meones are the same people. But it is unnecessary to multi- 
ply instances of this kind. 

The Scepsian (Demetrius) throws some doubt on the alter- 
ation of the name from Alybes to Chalybes, but not under- 
standing what follows, nor what accords with it, nor, in par- 
ticular, why the poet calls the Chalybes Alizoni, he rejects 
the opinion that there has been an alteration of name. In 
comparing his opinion with my own I shall consider also the 
hypotheses entertained by others. 

21. Some persons alter the word to Alazones, others to 
Amazons, and " Alybe " to " Alope," or " Alobe," calling 
the Scythians above the Borysthenes Alazones and Callipidaa, 
and by other names, about which Hellanicus, Herodotus, and 
Eudoxus have talked very absurdly ; some say that the Ama- 
zons were situated between Mysia, Caria, and Lydia near 
Cyme, which is the opinion also of Ephorus, who was a native 
of the latter place. And this opinion may not be unreason- 
able, for he may mean the country which in later times was 
inhabited by the -ZEolians and lonians, but formerly by Ama- 
zons. There are some cities, it is said, which have their 
names from the Amazons ; as Ephesus, Smyrna, Cyme, and 
Myrina. But would any one think of inquiring in these 
places after Alybe, or, according to some writers, Alope, or 
Alobe ; what would be the meaning of " from afar," or where 
is the silver mine ? 

22. These objections he solves by an alteration in the text, 
for he writes the verses in this manner, 

" But Odius and Epistrophus led the Amazons, 
Who came from Alope, whence the tribe of the Amazonides." 

But by this solution he has invented another fiction. For 
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Alope is nowhere to be found in that situation, and the alter- 
ation in the text, itself a great change, and contrary to the 
authority of ancient copies, looks like an adaptation formed 
for the occasion. 

The Scepsian (Demetrius) does not adopt the opinion of 
Ephorus, nor does he agree with those who suppose them to 
be the Halizoni about Pallene, whom we mentioned in the de- 
scription of Macedonia. He is at a loss also to understand 
how any one could suppose that auxiliaries could come to the 
Trojans from the Nomades situated above the Borysthenes. 
He much approves of the opinion of Hecataeus the Milesian, 
and of Menecrates of Elea, disciples of Xenocrates, and that 
of Palcephatus. The first of these says in his work entitled 
" the Circuit of the Earth," " near the city Alazia is the river 
Odrysses, which after flowing through the plain of Mygdonia 
from the west, out of the lake Dascylitis, empties itself into 
the Rhyndacus." He further relates that Alazia is now de- 
serted, but that many villages of the Alazones through which 
the Odrysses flows are inhabited. In these villages Apollo 
is worsihpped with peculiar honours, and especially on the 
.confines of the Cyziceni. 

Menecrates, in his work " the Circuit of the Hellespont," 
says that above the places near Myrleia there is a continuous 
mountain tract occupied by the nation of the Halizoni. The 
name, he says, ought to be written with two 1's, Hallizoni, 
but the poet uses one only on account of the metre. 

Palaephatus says that Odius and Epistrophus levied their 
army from among the Amazons then living in Alope, but at 
present in Zeleia. 1 

Do the opinions of these persons deserve approbation ? For 
besides their alteration of the ancient text, and the position ot 
this people, they neither point out the silver mines, nor where 
in Myrleatis Alope is situated, nor how they, who came 
thence to Troy, came "from afar," although it should be 
granted that there existed an Alope, or an Alazia. For these 
are much nearer Troy than the places about Ephesus. Those, 
however, are triflers, in the opinion of Demetrius, who speak of 
the existence of Amazons near Pygela, between Ephesus, 
Magnesia, and Priene, for the words "from afar" do not 
agree with the spot ; much less will they agree with a situa- 
tion about Mysia, and Teuthrania. 

1 Sarakoi. 1 
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23. This may be true, says he, but some expressions are to 
be understood as loosely applied, such as these, 

" Far from Ascania," * 
and 

" His name was Arnseus, given to him by his honoured mother," * 
and 

" Penelope seized the well-turned key with her firm hand." 3 

But admitting this, the other assertions are not to be allowed 
to which Demetrius is disposed to attend ; nor has he refuted 
in a convincing manner those persons who maintain that we 
ought to read " far from Chalybe." For having conceded 
that, although at present there are not silver mines among the 
Chalybes, they might formerly have existed, he does not 
grant that they were far-famed, and worthy of notice, like 
the iron mines. But some one may say, what should prevent 
them from being as famous as the iron mines, or does an 
abundance of iron make a place celebrated, and not an abund- 
ance of silver ? Again, if the silver mines had obtained 
celebrity in the age of Homer, but not in the heroic times, can 
any one blame the poet's representation ? How did their fame 
reach him ? How did the fame of the copper mines at Temesa 
in Italy, or of the wealth of Thebes in Egypt, reach his ears, 
although Egyptian Thebes was situated almost at double the 
distance of the Chaldsei. 

But Demetrius does not altogether agree with those whose 
opinions he espouses. For when he is describing the neigh- 
bourhood of Scepsis his own birth-place, he mentions Enea, a 
village, Argyria, andAlazonia, as near Scepsis, and the JEsepus ; 4 
but if these places exist at all, they must be near the sources of 
the .^Esepus. Hecataeus places them beyond the mouths of that 
river. Palaephatus, who says that the Amazons formerly oc- 
cupied Alope, and at present Zeleia, does not advance any- 
thing in agreement with these statements. But if Menecrates 
agrees with Demetrius, neither does Menecrates say what this 
Alope, or Alobe, is, (or, in whatever manner they please to 
write the name,) nor yet does Demetrius himself. 

24. With regard to Apollodorus, who mentions these places 
in his discourse on the array of the Trojan forces, we have 

1 II. ii. 863. * Od. xviii. 5. 3 Od. xxi. 6. 

4 In Kiepert's map it is without a name. Leake calls it Boklu. It 
falls into the sea to the west of Cyzicus. 
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said much before in reply to him, and we must now speak of 
him again. 1 He is of opinion that we ought not to understand 
the Halkoni without the Halys, for no auxiliaries came to 
Troy from the country on the other side of the Halys. 
First, then, we will inquire of him who are the Halizoni 
within the Halys, and situated 

" far from Alybe, where are silver mines ? " 

He will not be able to reply. Next we will ask the reason 
why he does not admit that some auxiliaries came from the 
country on the other side of the Halys. For if it was the 
case, that all the rest were living on this side the Halys, ex- 
cept the Thracians, nothing prevented this one body of allies 
from coming from afar, from the country beyond the Leuco- 
Syrians ? Or, was it possible for the persons immediately 
engaged in the war to pass over from those places, and from 
the country beyond them, as the Amazons, Treres, and Cim- 
merians, but impossible for allies to do so ? 

The Amazons were not allies, because Priam had fought in 
alliance with the Phrygians against them : 

"' at that time, says Priam, I was among their auxiliaries on that day, 
when the Amazons came to attack them." 3 

The people also who were living on the borders of the 
country of the Amazons were not situated at so great a dis- 
tance that it was difficult to send for them from thence, nor 
did any animosity exist, I suppose, at that time to prevent 
them from affording assistance. 

25. Nor is there any foundation for the opinion, that all the 
ancients agree that no people from the country beyond the 
Halys took part in the Trojan war. Testimony may be 
found to the contrary. Maeandrius at least says that Heneti 
came from the country of the Leuco-Syrians to assist the Tro- 
jans in the war ; that they set sail thence with the Thracians, 
and settled about the recess of the Adriatic ; and that the 
Heneti, who had no place in the expedition, were Cappadocians. 
This account seems to agree with the circumstance, that the 
people inhabiting the whole of that part of Cappadocia near the 
Halys, which extends along Paphlagonia, speak two dialects, 
and that their language abounds with Paphlagonian names, as 

1 B. vii. c. iii. 6. B. i. c. ii. 23. 2 II. iii. 189. 
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Bagas, Biasas, JEniates, Rhatotes, Zardoces, Tibius, Gasys, 
Oligasys, and Manes. For these names are frequently to be 
found in the Bamonitis, the Pimolitis, the Gazaluitis, and 
Gazacene, and in most of the other districts. Apollodorus 
himself quotes the words of Homer, altered by Zenodotus ; 

" from Henete, whence comes a race of wild mules," 
and says, that Hecataeus the Milesian understands Henete to 
mean Amisus. But we have shown that Amisus belongs to 
the Leuco- Syrians, and is situated beyond the Halys. 

26. He also somewhere says that the poet obtained his 
knowledge of the Paphlagonians, situated in the interior, from 
persons who had travelled through the country on foot, but 
that he was not acquainted with the sea-coast any more than 
with the rest of the territory of Pontus ; for otherwise he 
would have mentioned it by name. We may, on the con- 
trary, after the description which has just been given of the 
country, retort and say that he has traversed the whole of the 
sea-coast, and has omitted nothing worthy of record which 
existed at that time. It is not surprising that he does not 
mention Heracleia, Amastris, or Sinope, for they were not 
founded; nor is it strange that he should omit to speak of 
the interior of the country; nor is it a proof of ignorance 
not to specify by name many places which were well known, 
as we have shown in a preceding part of this work. 

He says that Homer was ignorant of much that was re- 
markable in Pontus, as rivers and nations, otherwise he would 
have mentioned their names. This may be admitted with 
respect to some very remarkable nations and rivers, as the 
Scythians, the Palus Maeotis, and the Danube. For he would 
not have described the Nomades, by characteristic signs, as 
living on milk, Abii, a people without certain means of sub- 
sistence, "most just" and "renowned Hippemolgi," (milkers 
of mares,) and not distinguished them as Scythians, or Sauro- 
matae, or Sarmatae, if, indeed, they had these names among 
the Greeks (at that time). Nor in mentioning the Thracians 
end Mysians, who live near the Danube, would he have 
passed over in silence the Danube itself, one of the largest 
rivers, particularly as, in other instances, he is inclined to 
mark the boundaries of places by rivers ; nor in speaking of 
the Cimmerians would he have omitted the Bosporus, or the 
Majotis. . 
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27. With respect then to places not so remarkable, or not 
famous at that time, or not illustrating the subject of his poem; 
who can blame the poet for omitting them ? As, for example, 
omitting to mention the Don, famed only as it is for being the 
boundary of Asia and Europe. The persons however of that 
time were not accustomed to use the name either of Asia or 
Europe, nor was the habitable earth divided into three conti- 
nents ; otherwise he would have mentioned them by name on 
account of their strong characteristic marks, as he mentioned 
by name Libya (Africa), and the Libs (the south-west wind), 
blowing from the western parts of Africa. But as the conti- 
nents were not yet distinguished, it was not necessary that he 
should mention the Don. There were many things worthy of 
record, which did not occur to him. For both in actions and 
in discourse much is done and said without any cause or motive, 
by merely spontaneously presenting itself to the mind. 

It is evident from all these circumstances that every person 
who concludes that because a certain thing is not mentioned 
by the poet he was therefore ignorant of it, uses a bad argu- 
ment ; and we must prove by several examples that it is bad, 
for many persons employ this kind of evidence to a great 
extent. We must refute them therefore by producing such 
instances as these which follow, although we shall repeat what 
has been already said. 

If any one should maintain that the poet was not acquainted 
with a river which he has not mentioned, we should say that 
his argument is absurd, for he has not mentioned by name even 
the river Meles, which runs by Smyrna, his birth-place ac- 
cording to many writers, while he has mentioned the rivers 
Hermus and Hyllus by name, but yet not the Pactolus, 1 which 
discharges itself into the same channel as these rivers, and 
rises in the mountain Tmolus. 2 He does not mention either 
Smyrna itself, or the other cities of the lonians, or most of those 
of the JEolians, although he specifies Miletus, Samos, Lesbos, 
and Tenedos. He does not mention the Lethaeus, which flows 
beside Magnesia, 3 nor the Marsyas, which rivers empty them- 
selves into the Maeander, 4 which he mentions by name, as well as 

1 B. xiii. c. iv. 5, it joins the Hyllus, called Phrj'gius in the time of 
Strabo. The Phiygius takes its rise in the mountains north of Thyatira, 
(Ak Hissar, ) and falls into the Hermus (Gedis Tschai). 

3 Bos Dagli. 3 Manisa. 4 Bojuk Meinder. 
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" the Rhesus, Heptapoius, Caresus, and Rhodius," 1 
and others, many of which are not more than small streams. 
While he specifies by name many countries and cities, some- 
times he makes an enumeration of rivers and mountains, 
sometimes he does not do so. He does not mention the rivers 
in ^Etolia and Attica, nor many others. And if, in mentioning 
people that live afar off, he does not mention those who are 
very near, it is certainly not through ignorance of them, for 
they were well known to other writers. With respect to peo- 
ple who were all equally near, he does not observe one rule, 
for some he mentions, and not others, as for instance he mentions 
the Lycii, and Solymi, but not the Milyse, nor Pamphylians, 
nor Pisidians ; the Paphlagonians, Phrygians, and Mysians, 
but not the Mariandyni, nor Thyni, nor Bithynians, nor Be- 
bryces ; the Amazons, but not the Leuco- Syrians, nor Syrians, 
nor Cappadocians, nor Lycaonians, while he frequently speaks 
of the Phoenicians, ^Egyptians, and Ethiopians. He men- 
tions the Aleian plain, and the Arimi mountains, but not the 
nation among which these are situated. 

The argument drawn from this is false j the true argument 
would have been to show that the poet has asserted what is 
not true. Apollodorus has not succeeded in this attempt, and 
he has more particularly failed when he ventures to call by the 
name of fiction " the renowned Hippemolgi and Galactophagi." 
So much then in reply to Apollodorus. I now return to the 
part of my description which follows next in order. 

28. Above the places about Pharnacia and Trapezus are 
the Tibareni, and Chaldsei, extending as far as the Lesser 
Armenia. 

The Lesser Armenia is sufficiently fertile. Like Sophene 
it was always governed by princes who were sometimes in 
alliance with the other Armenians, and sometimes acting inde- 
pendently. They held in subjection the Chaldaei and Tibareni. 
Their dominion extended as far as Trapezus and Pharnacia. 
When Mi thri dates Eupator became powerful, he made himself 
master of Colchis, and of all those places which were ceded to 
him by Antipater the son of Sisis. He bestowed however so 
much care upon them, that he built seventy-five strongholds, 
in which he deposited the greatest part of his treasure. The 
most considerable of these were Hydara, Basgoedariz.a, and 
1 II. xii. 20. a E. vii. c. iii. 6. 
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Sinoria, a fortress situated on the borders of the Greater Ar- 
menia, whence Theophanes parodied the name, and called it 
Synoria. 

All the mountainous range of the Paryadres has many such 
convenient situations for fortresses, being well supplied with 
water and timber, it is intersected in many places by abrupt 
ravines and precipices. Here he built most of the strongholds 
for keeping his treasure. At last on the invasion of the 
country by Pompey he took refuge in these extreme parts of 
the kingdom of Pontus, and occupied a mountain near Das- 
teira in Acilisene, which was well supplied with water. The 
Euphrates also was near, which is the boundary between Acili- 
sene and the Lesser Armenia. Mithridates remained there 
till he was besieged and compelled to fly across the mountains 
into Colchis, and thence to Bosporus. Pompey built near this 
same place in the Lesser Armenia Nicopolis, a city which yet- 
subsists, and is well inhabited. 

29. The Lesser Armenia, which was in the possession of 
different persons at different times, according to the pleasure 
of the Romans, was at last subject to Archelaus. The Tiba- 
reni, however, and Chaldsei, extending as far as Colchis, Phar- 
nacia, and Trapezus, are under the government of Pythodoris, 
a prudent woman, and capable of presiding over the manage- 
ment of public affairs. She is the daughter of Pythodorus of 
Tralles. She was the wife of Polemo, and reigned con- 
jointly with him for some time. She succeeded, after his 
death, to the throne. He died in the country of the Aspur- 
giani, a tribe of barbarians living about Sindica. She had 
two sons by Polemo, and a daughter who was married to 
Cotys the Sapsean. He was treacherously murdered, and she 
became a widow. She had children by him, the eldest of whom 
is now king. Of the sons of Pythodoris, one as a private 
person, administers, together with his mother, the affairs of 
the kingdom, the other has been lately made king of the 
Greater Armenia. Pythodoris however married Archelaus, 
and remained with him till his death. At present she is a 
widow, and in possession of the countries before mentioned, 
and of others still more beautiful, of which we shall next speak. 

30. Sidene, and Themiscyra are contiguous to Pharnacia. 
Above these countries is situated Phanaroea, containing the 
best portion of the Pontus, for it produces excellent oil and 

VOL. n. x 
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wine, and possesses every other property of a good soil. On 
the eastern side it lies in front of the Paryadres which 
runs parallel to it ; on the western side it has the Lithrus, 
and the Ophlimus. It forms a valley of considerable length 
and breadth. The Lycus, coming out of Armenia, flows 
through this valley, and the Iris, which issues from the passes 
near Amaseia. Both these rivers unite about the middle 
of the valley. A city stands at their confluence which the 
first founder called Eupatoria, after his own name. Pompey 
found it half-finished, and added to it a territory, furnished 
it with inhabitants, and called it Magnopolis. It lies in the 
middle of the plain. Close to the foot of the Paryadres is 
situated Cabeira, about 150 stadia further to the south than 
Magnopolis, about which distance likewise, but towards the 
west, is Amaseia. At Cabeira was the palace of Mithridates, 
the water-mill, the park for keeping wild animals, the hunting- 
ground in the neighbourhood, and the mines. 

31. There also is the Cainochorion, (New Castle,) as it is 
called, a fortified and precipitous rock, distant from Cabeira 
less than 200 stadia. On its summit is a spring, which throws 
up abundance of water, and at its foot a river, and a deep ravine. 
The ridge of rocks on which it stands is of very great height, 
so that it cannot be taken by siege. It is enclosed with an ex- 
cellent wall, except the part where it has been demolished by 
the Romans. The whole country around is so covered with 
wood, so mountainous, and destitute of water, that an enemy 
cannot encamp within the distance of 120 stadia. There 
Mithridates had deposited his most valuable effects, which are 
now in the Capitol, as offerings dedicated by Pompey. 

Pythodoris is in possession of all this country ; (for it is con- 
tiguous to that of the barbarians, which she holds as a con- 
quered country ;) she also holds the Zelitis and the Megalopolitis. 
After Pompey had raised Cabeira to the rank of a city, and 
called it Diospolis, Pythodoris improved it still more, changed 
its name to Sebaste, (or Augusta,) and considers it a royal city. 

She has also the temple of Men surnamed of Pharnaces, at 
Ameria, a village city, inhabited by a large body of sacred 
menials, and having annexed to it a sacred territory, the pro- 
duce of which is always enjoyed by the priest. The. kings 
held this temple in such exceeding veneration, that this was 
the Royal oath, " by the fortune of the king, and by Men of 
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Pharnaces." This is also the temple of the moon, like that 
among the Albani, and those in Phrygia, namely the temple of 
Men in a place of the same name, the temple of Ascseus afc 
Antioch in Pisidia, and another in the territory of Antioch. 

32. Above Phanaroea is Comana 1 in Pontus, of the same 
name as that in the Greater Cappadocia, and dedicated to the 
same goddess. The temple is a copy of that in Cappadocia, 
and nearly the same course of religious rites is practised there ; 
the mode of delivering the oracles is the same ; the same respect 
is paid to the priests, as was more particularly the case in the 
time of the first kings, when twice a year, at what is called the 
Exodi of the goddess, (when her image is carried in procession,) 
the priest wore the diadem of the goddess and received the 
chief honours after the king. 

33. We have formerly mentioned Dorylaus the Tactician, 
who was my mother's great grandfather ; and another Dorylaus, 
who was the nephew of the former, and the son of Philetasrus ; 
I said that, although he had obtained from Mithridates the 
highest dignities and even the priesthood of Comana, he was 
detected in the fact of attempting the revolt of the kingdom 
to the Romans. Upon his fall the family also was disgraced. 
At a later period however Moaphernes, my mother's uncle, rose 
to distinction near upon the dissolution of the kingdom. But a 
second time he and his friends shared in the misfortunes of 
the king, except those persons who had anticipated the ca- 
lamity and deserted him early. This was the case with my 
maternal grandfather, who, perceiving the unfortunate progress 
of the affairs of the king in the war with Lucullus, and at the 
same time being alienated from him by resentment for having 
lately put to death his nephew Tibius, and his son Theophilus. 
undertook to avenge their wrongs and his own. He obtained 
pledges of security from Lucullus, and caused fifteen fortresses 
to revolt ; in return he received magnificent promises. On 
the arrival of Pompey, who succeeded Lucullus in the conduct 
of the war, he regarded as enemies (in consequence of the 
enmity which subsisted between himself and that general) all 
those persons who had performed any services that were ac- 
ceptable to Lucullus. On his return home at the conclusion 
of the war he prevailed upon the senate not to confirm those 
honours which Lucullus had promised to some persons of 

1 Gumenek. 
x 2 
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Pontus, maintaining it to be unjust towards a general who had 
brought the war to a successful issue, that the rewards and dis- 
tribution of honours should be placed in the hands of another. 

34. The affairs of Comana were administered as has been 
described in the time of the kings. Pompey, when he had ob- 
tained the power, appointed Archelaus priest, and assigned to 
him a district of two schoeni, or 60 stadia in circuit, in addi- 
tion to the sacred territory, and gave orders to the inhabitants 
to obey Archelaus. He was their governor, and master of the 
sacred slaves who inhabited the city, but had not the power of 
selling them. The slaves amounted to no less than six thou- 
sand. 

This Archelaus was the son of that Archelaus who received 
honours from Sylla and the senate ; he was the friend of 
Gabinius, a person of consular rank. When the former was 
sent into Syria, he came with the expectation of accompanying 
him, when he was making preparations for the Parthian war, 
out the senate would not permit him to do so, and he abandoned 
this, and conceived a greater design. 

Ptolemy, the father of Cleopatra, happened at this time to be 
ejected from his kingdom by the JEgyptians. His daughter 
however, the elder sister of Cleopatra, was in possession of the 
throne. When inquiries were making in order to marry her to 
a. husband of royal descent, Archelaus presented himself to 
those who were negotiating the affair, and pretended to be 
the son of Mithridates Eupator. He was accepted, but reigned 
only six months. He was killed by Gabinius in a pitched 
battle, in his attempt to restore Ptolemy. 

35. His son however succeeded to the priesthood, and Ly- 
comedes succeeded him, to whom was assigned an additional 
district of four schoeni (or 120 stadia) in extent. When Ly- 
comedes was dispossessed he was succeeded by Dyteutus, the 
son of Adiatorix, who still occupies the post, and appears to 
have obtained this honour from Csesar Augustus on account of 
his good conduct on the following occasion. 

Caesar, after leading in triumph Adiatorix, with his wife and 
children, had resolved to put him to death together with the 
eldest of his sons. Dyteutus was the eldest ; but when the 
second of his brothers told the soldiers who were leading them 
away to execution that he was the eldest, there was a contest 
between the two brothers, which continued for some time, till 
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the parents prevailed upon Dyteutus to yield to the younger, 
assigning as a reason, that the eldest would be a better person 
to protect his mother and his remaining brother. The younger 
was put to death together with his father ; the elder was saved, 
and obtained this office. When Caesar was informed of the 
execution of these persons, he regretted it, and, considering 
the survivors worthy of his favour and protection, bestowed 
upon them this honourable appointment. 

36. Comana is populous, and is a considerable mart, fre- 
quented by persons coming from Armenia. Men and women 
assemble there from all quarters from the cities and the country 
to celebrate the festival at the time of the exodi or processions 
of the goddess. Some persons under the obligation of a vow 
are always residing there, and perform sacrifices in honour 
of the goddess. 

The inhabitants are voluptuous in their mode of life. All 
their property is planted with vines, and there is a multitude 
of women, who make a gain of their persons, most of whom 
are dedicated to the goddess. The city is almost a little 
Corinth. On account of the multitude of harlots at Corinth, 
who are dedicated to Venus, and attracted by the festivities of 
the place, strangers resorted thither in great numbers. Mer- 
chants and soldiers were quite ruined, so that hence the pro- 
verb originated, 

" every man cannot go to Corinth." 
Such is the character of Comana. 

37. All the country around is subject to Pythodoris, a .d 
she possesses also Phanaroea, the Zelitis, and the Megalopolitis. 

We have already spoken of Phanaroea. 

In the district Zelitis is the city Zela, 1 built upon the mound 
of Semiramis. It contains the temple of Anaitis, whom the 
Armenians also worship. Sacrifices are performed with more 
pomp than in other places, and all the people of Pontus take 
oaths here in affairs of highest concern. The multitude 
of the sacred menials, and the honours conferred upon the 
priests, were in the time of the kings, upon the plan which I 
have before described. At present, however, everything is 
under the power of Pythodoris, but many persons had previ- 
ously reduced the number of the sacred attendants, injured 
the property and diminished the revenue belonging to the 

1 Zileh. 
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temple. The adjacent district of Zelitis, (in which is tLe 
city Zela, on the mound of Semiramis,) was reduced by being 
divided into several governments. Anciently, the kings did 
not govern Zela as a city, but regarded it as a temple of the 
Persian gods; the priest was the director of everything re- 
lating to its administration. It was inhabited by a multitude 
of sacred menials, by the priest, who possessed great wealth, 
and by his numerous attendants ; the sacred territory was 
under the authority of the priest, and it was his own property. 
Pompey added many provinces to Zelitis, and gave the name 
of city to Zela, as well as to Megalopolis. He formed Zelitis, 
Culupene, and Camisene, into one district. The two latter 
bordered upon the Lesser Armenia, and upon Laviansene. 
Fossile salt was found in them, and there was an ancient 
fortress called Camisa, at present in ruins. The Roman go- 
vernors who next succeeded assigned one portion of these two 
governments to the priests of Comana, another to the priest of 
Zela, and another to Ateporix, a chief of the family of the 
tetrarchs of Galatia ; upon his death, this portion, which was 
not large, became subject to the Romans under the name of a 
province. This little state is a political body of itself, Carana 1 
being united with it as a colony, and hence the district has the 
name of Caranitis. The other parts are in the possession of 
Pythodoris, and Dyteutus. 

38. There remain to be described the parts of Pontus, 
situated between this country and the districts of Amisus, and 
Sinope, extending towards Cappadocia, the Galatians, and the 
Paphlagonians. 

Next to the territory of the Amiseni is Phazemonitis, 2 

1 This district is at the foot of the mountains which separated the 
Roman from the Persian Armenia. Carana (now Ereum, Erzerum, or 
Gareri) was the capital of this district. It was afterwards called Theo- 
dosiopolis, which name was given to it in honour of the Emperor Theo- 
dosius the Younger by Aiialolius his general in the East, A. D. 416. It 
was for a long time subject to the Byzantine emperors, who considered it 
the most important fortress of Armenia. About the middle of the 1 1th 
century it received the name of Arze-el-Rum, contracted into Arzrum or 
Erzrum. It owed its name to the circumstance, that when Arzek was 
taken by the Seljuk Turks, A. D. 1049, the inhabitants of that place, which 
from its long subjection to the Romans had received the epithet of Rum,, 
retired to Theodosiopolis, and gave it the name of their former abode 
Smith. 

* On the S. W. of the ridge of Tauschan Dagh. 
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which extends as far as the Halys, and which Pompey called 
Neapolitis. He raised the village Phazemon to the rank of a 
city, and increasing its extent gave to it the name of Nea^ 
polis. 1 The northern side of this tract is bounded by the Ga- 
zelonitis, and by the country of the Amiseni ; the western side 
by the Halys ; the eastern by Phanarcea; the remainder by 
the territory of Amasis, my native country, which surpasses all 
the rest in extent and fertility. 

The part of Phazemonitis towards Phanarcea is occupied by 
a lake, sea-like in magnitude, called Stiphane, 2 which abounds 
with fish, and has around it a large range of pasture adapted 
to all kinds of animals. Close upon it is a strong fortress, 
Cizari, [Icizari,] at present deserted, and near it a royal seat 
in ruins. The rest of the country in general is bare, but pro- 
duces corn. 

Above the district of Amasis are the hot springs 3 of the 
Phazemonitas, highly salubrious, and the Sagylium, 4 a strong- 
hold situated on a lofty perpendicular hill, stretching upwards 
and terminating in a sharp peak. In this fortress is a reser- 
voir well supplied with water, which is at present neglected, 
but was useful, on many occasions, to the kings. Here the 
sons of Pharnaces the king captured and put to death Arsaces, 
who was governing without the authority of the Roman ge- 
nerals, and endeavouring to produce a revolution in the state. 
The fortress was taken by Polemo and Lycomedes, both of 
them kings, by famine and not by storm. Arsaces, being pre- 
vented from escaping into the plains, fled to the mountains 
without provisions. There he found the wells choked up with 
large pieces of rock. This had been done by order of Pompey, 
who had directed the fortresses to be demolished, and to leave 
nothing in them that could be serviceable to robbers, who 
might use them as places of refuge. Such was the settlement 
of the Phazemonitis made by Pompey. Those who came af- 
terwards divided this district among various kings. 

39. My native city, Amaseia, lies in a deep and extensive 
valley, through which runs the river Iris. 5 It is indebted to 
nature and art for its admirable position and construction. It 

1 Mersivan. The text is corrupt. Groskurd's emendation is followed 
in the translation. 

2 Ladik-Gol. 3 Kawsa. 4 Ijan (Tauschan) Kalessi. 
5 Tusanlii-su, a branch of the leschil Irmak. 
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answers the double purpose of a city and a fortress. It is a 
high rock, precipitous on all sides, descending rapidly down 
to the river : on the margin of the river, where the city stands, 
is a wall, and a wall also which ascends on each side of the 
city to the peaks, of which there are two, united hy nature, and 
completely fortified with towers. In this circuit of the wall 
are the palace, and the monuments of the kings. The peaks 
are connected together by a very narrow riige, in height five 
or six stadia on each side, as you ascend from the banks 
of the river, and from the suburbs. From the ridge to the 
peaks there remains another sharp ascent of a stadium in length, 
which defies the attacks of an enemy. Within the rock are 
reservoirs of water, the supply from which the inhabitants 
cannot be deprived of, as two channels are cut, one in the 
direction of the river, the other of the ridge. Two bridges 
are built over the river, one leading from the city to the sub- 
urbs, the other from the suburbs to the country beyond ; for 
near this bridge the mountain, which overhangs the rock, ter- 
minates. 

A valley extends from the river ; it is not very wide at its 
commencement, but afterwards increases in breadth, and forms 
the plain called the Chiliocomon (The Thousand Villages). 
Next is the Diacopene, and the Pimolisene, the whole of which 
is a fertile district extending to the Halys. 

These are the northern parts of the country of the Ama- 
senses, and are in length about 500 stadia. Then follows the 
remainder, which is much longer, extending as far as Baba- 
nomus, and the Ximene, 1 which itself reaches to the Halys. 
The breadth is reckoned from north to south, to the Zelitis 
and the Greater Cappadocia, as far as the Trocmi. 2 In 
Ximene there is found fossile salt, (a\ec, Hales,) from which 
it is supposed the river had the name of Halys. There are 
many ruined fortresses in my native country, and large tracts 
of land made a desert by the Mithridatic war. The whole of 
it, however, abounds with trees. It affords pasture for horses, 
and is adapted to the subsistence of other animals ; the whole 
of it is very habitable. Amaseia was given to the kings, but 
at present it is a (Roman) province. 

1 West of Koseh Dagh. 

2 Situated between the Kizil Irmak and the river Delidsche Innak, % 
tributary of the former. 
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40. There remains to be described the country within the 
Halys, belonging to the province of Pontus, and situated about 
the Olgassys, 1 and contiguous to the Sinopic district. The 01- 
gassys is a very lofty mountain, and difficult to be passed. The 
Paphlagonians have erected temples in every part of this 
mountain. The country around, the Blaene, and the Doma- 
nitis, through which the river Amnias 2 runs, is sufficiently 
fertile. Here it was that Mithridates Eupator entirely de- 
stroyed 3 the army of Nicomedes the Bithynian, not in person, 
for he himself happened to be absent, but by his generals. 
Nicomedes fled with a few followers, and escaped into his own 
country, and thence sailed to Italy. Mithridates pursued him, 
and made himself master of Bithynia as soon as he entered it, 
and obtained possession of Asia as far as Caria and Lycia. 
Here is situated Pompeiopolis, 4 in which city is the San- 
daracurgium, 5 (or Sandaraca works,) it is not far distant 
from Pimolisa, a royal fortress in ruins, from which the coun- 
try on each side of the river is called Pimolisene. The San- 
daracurgium is a mountain hollowed out by large trenches 
made by workmen in the process of mining. The work is al- 
ways carried on at the public charge, and slaves were em- 
ployed in the mine who had been sold on account of their crimes. 
Besides the great labour of the employment, the air is said to 
be destructive of life, and scarcely endurable in consequence of 
the strong odour issuing from the masses of mineral ; hence 
the slaves are short-lived. The mining is frequently suspended 
from its becoming unprofitable, for great expense is incurred 
by the employment of more than two hundred workmen, whose 
number is continually diminishing by disease and fatal ac- 
cidents. 

So much respecting Pontus. 

41. Next to Pompeiopolis is the remainder of the inland 
parts of Paphlagonia as far as Bithynia towards the west. 
This tract, although small in extent, was governed, a little be- 
fore our time, by several princes, but their race is extinct ; at 
present it is in possession of the Romans. The parts border- 
ing upon Bithynia are called Timonitis ; the country of Geza- 

1 Alkas-Dagh. 

^ 9 Gok-Irmak, or Kostambul Tschai, flowing between the mountain 
ridges. Jeralagoz-Dagh and Sarikawak-Dagh. 

3 B. c. 88. * Tasch-Kopri. s Hiny, xxxiy. c. 18. 
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torix, Marmolitis, Sanisene, and Potamia. There was also a 
Cimiatene, in which was Cimiata, a strong fortress situated 
at the foot of the mountainous range of the Olgassys. Mi- 
thridates, surnamed Ctistes, (or the Founder,) made it his 
head-quarters when engaged in the conquest of Pontus, and 
his successors kept possession of it to the time of Mithridates 
Eupator. The last king of Paphlagonia was Deiotarus, 1 son 
of Castor, and surnamed Philadelphus, who possessed Gangra, 2 
containing the palace of Morzeus, a small town, and a fortress. 

42. Eudoxus, without defining the spot, says, that fossil 
fish 3 are found in Paphlagonia in dry ground, and in marshy 
ground also about the lake Ascanius, 4 which is below Cius, 
but he gives no clear information on the subject. 

We have described Paphlagonia bordering upon Pontus ; 
and as the Bithynians border upon the Paphlagonians to- 
wards the west, we shall endeavour to describe this region 
also. We shall then set out again from the Bithynians and 
the Paphlagonians, and describe the parts of the country next 
to these nations lying towards the south ; they extend as far 
as the Taurus, and are parallel to Pontus and Cappadocia ; 
for some order and division of this kind are suggested by the 
nature of the places. 



CHAPTER IV. 

1. BITHTNIA is bounded on the east by the Paphlagonians 
Mariandyni, and by some tribes of the Epicteti ; on the north 
by the line of the sea-coast of the Euxine, extending from the 
mouth of the Sangarius 5 to the straits at Byzantium and Chal- 
cedon ; on the west by the Propontis ; on the south by Mysia 
and Phrygia Epictetus, as it is called, which has the name also 
of Hellespontic Phrygia. 

1 Great-grandson of Deiotarus I. 

8 According to Alexander Polyhistor, the town was built by a goatherd, 
who had found one of his goats straying there, but this is probably a mere 
philological speculation, gaiigra signifying " a goat " in the Paphlagonian 
language. In ecclesiastical writers it is often mentioned as the metro- 
politan see of Paphlagonia. The orchards of this town were celebrated 
for their apples. Athen. iii. Smith. 

3 Book iv. c. i. 6. Athen. b. viii. 4 Isnik Gol. : 

* Sakaria. 
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2. Here upon the mouth of the Pontus is situated Chal- 
cedon, founded by the Megareans, 1 the village Chrysopolis, and 
the Chalcedonian temple. In the country a little above the 
sea-coast is a fountain, Azaritia, (Azaretia?) which breeds 
small crocodiles. 

Next follows the coast of the Chalcedonians, the bay of 
Astacus, 2 as it is called, which is a part of the Propontis. 

Here Nicomedia 3 is situated, bearing the name of one of 
the Bithynian kings by whom it was founded. Many kings 
however have taken the same name, as the Ptolemies, on ac- 
count of the fame of the first person who bore it. 

On the same bay was Astacus a city founded by Megareans 
and Athenians ; it was afterwards again colonized by Doadal- 
sus. The bay had its name from the city. It was razed by 
Lysimaehus. The founder of Nicomedia transferred its in- 
habitants to the latter city. 

3. There is another bay 4 continuous with that of Astacus, 
which advances further towards the east, and where is situ- 
ated Prusias, 5 formerly called Cius. Philip, the son of De- 
metrius, and father of Perseus, gave it to Prusias, son of 
Zelas, who had assisted him in destroying both this and 
Myrleia, 6 a neighbouring city, and also situated near Prusa. 
He rebuilt them from their ruins, and called the city Cius 
Prusias, after his own name, and Myrleia he called Apameia, 
after that of his wife. This is the Prusias who received 
Hannibal, (who took refuge with him hither after the de- 
feat of Antiochus,) and retired from Phrygia 7 on the Hel- 
lespont, according to agreement with the Attalici. 8 This 
country was formerly called Lesser Phrygia, but by the Atta- 
lici Phrygia Epictetus. 9 Above Prusias-is a mountain which 
is called Arganthonius. 10 Here is the scene of the fable of 
Hylas, one of the companions of Hercules in the ship Argo, 
who, having disembarked in order to obtain water for the 
vessel, was carried away by nymphs. Cius, as the story 
goes, was a friend and companion of Hercules ; on his return 
from Colchis, he settled there and founded the city which 
bears his name. At the present time a festival called Orei- 

1 B. vii. c. vi. 2. 2 G. of Ismid. 3 Ismid orlskimid. 

4 B. of Gemlik. 5 Brusa. ' Mudania. 

7 Livy, xxxviii. 39. 8 The kings of Pergamus. 9 The Acquired, 
10 The ridge of Katerlu Dagh and Samanlu Dagh. 
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basia, is celebrated by the Prusienses, who wander about the 
mountains and woods, a rebel rout, calling on Hylas by name, 
as though in search of him. 

The Prusienses having shown a friendly disposition towards 
the Romans in their administration of public affairs, obtained 
their freedom. But the Apamies were obliged to admit a 
Roman colony. 

Prusa, situated below the Mysian Olympus, on the borders 
of the Phrygians and the Mysians, is a well-governed city j 
it was founded by Cyrus, 1 who made war against Croesus. 

4. It is difficult to define the boundaries of the Bithynians, 
Mysians, Phrygians, of the Doliones about Cyzicus, and of the 
Mygdones and Troes ; it is generally admitted that each of 
these tribes ought to be placed apart from the other. A pro- 
verbial saying is applied to the Phrygians and Mysians, 

" The boundaries of the Mysi and Phryges are apart from one another," 
but it is difficult to define them respectively. The reason is 
this ; strangers who came into the country were soldiers and 
barbarians ; they had no fixed settlement in the country of 
which they obtained possession, but were, for the most part, 
wanderers, expelling others from their territory, and being ex- 
pelled themselves. All these nations might be supposed to be 
Thracians, because Thracians occupy the country on the other 
side, and because they do not differ much from one another. 

5. But as far as we are able to conjecture, we may place 
Mysia between Bithynia and the mouth of the JEsepus, con- 
tiguous to the sea, and nearly along the whole of Olympus. 
Around it, in the interior, is the Epictetus, nowhere reaching 
the sea, and extending as far as the eastern parts of the Asca- 
nian lake and district, for both bear the same name. Part of 
this territory was Phrygian, and part Mysian ; the Phrygian 
was further distant from Troy ; and so we must understand 
the words of the poet 2 , when he says, 

" Phorcys, and the god-like Ascanius, were the leaders of the Phryges 
far from Ascania," 

that is, the Phrygian Ascania ; for the other, the Mysian 
Ascania, was nearer to the present Nicsea, which he mentions, 
when he says, 

1 In the text, Prusias. The translation follows the suggestion of 
Kramer. 

2 II. ii. 862. : 
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" Palmys, Ascanius, and Morys, sons of Hippotion, the leader of the 
Mysi, fighting in close combat, who came from the fertile soil of Ascania, 
as auxiliaries." 1 

It is not then surprising that he should speak of an Asca- 
nius, a leader of the Phrygians, who came from Ascania, and 
of an Ascanius, a leader of the Mysians, coming also from 
Ascania, for there is much repetition of names derived from 
rivers, lakes, and places. 

6. The poet himself assigns the JEsepus as the boundary of 
the Mysians, for after having described the country above 
Ilium, and lying along the foot of the mountains subject to 
jEneas, and which he calls Dardania, he places next towards 
the north Lycia, which was subject to Pandarus, and where 
Zeleia 2 was situated ; he says, 

" They who inhabited Zeleia, at the very foot of Ida, Aphneii Trojans, 
who drink of the dark stream of jEsepus ; " 3 

below Zeleia, towards the sea, on this side of JEsepus, lies the 
plain of Adrasteia, and Tereia, Pitya, and in general the pre- 
sent district of Cyzicene near Priapus, 4 which he afterwards 
describes. He then returns again to the parts towards the east, 
and to those lying above, by which he shows that he con- 
sidered the country as far as the jEsepus the northern and 
eastern boundary of the Troad. Next to the Troad are My- 
sia and Olympus. 5 Ancient tradition then suggests some 
such disposition of these nations. But the present changes 
have produced many differences in consequence of the con- 
tinual succession of governors of the country, who confound- 
ed together people and districts, and separated others. The 
Phrygians and Mysians were masters of the country after the 
capture of Troy ; afterwards the Lydians ; then the JEolians 
and lonians ; next, the Persians and Macedonians ; lastly, the 
Romans, under whose government most of the tribes have lost 
even their languages and names, in consequence of a new 
partition of the country having been made. It will be proper 
to take this into consideration when we describe its present 
state, at the same time showing a due regard to antiquity. 

7. In the inland parts of Bithynia is Bithynium, 6 situated 
above Tieium, 7 and to which belongs the country about Salon, 

1 II. xiii. 792. 2 Sarakoi. 3 II. ii. 824. 

4 Karabogha. 5 Keschisch-Dagh. 

6 Claudiopolis, now Boli. * Tilijos. 
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affording the best pasturage for cattle, whence comes the cheese 
of Salon. Nicsea, 1 the capital of Bithynia, is situated on the 
Ascanian lake. It is surrounded by a very large and very 
fertile plain, which in the summer is not very healthy. Its 
first founder was Antigonus, the son of Philip, who called it 
Antigonia. It was then rebuilt by Lysimachus, who changed 
its name to that of his wife Nicfea. She was the daughter of 
Antipater. The city is situated in a plain. Its shape is 
quadrangular, eleven stadia in circuit. It has four gates. Its 
streets are divided at right angles, so that the four gates may 
be seen from a single stone, set up in the middle of the Gym- 
nasium. A little above the Ascanian lake is Otrcea, a small 
town situated just on the borders of Bithynia towards the east. 
It is conjectured that Otrcea was so called from Otreus. 

8. That Bithynia was a colony of the Mysians, first Scylax 
of Caryanda will testify, who says that Phrygians and My- 
sians dwell around the Ascanian lake. The next witness is 
Dionysius, who composed a work on " the foundation of cities." 
He says that the straits at Chalcedon, and Byzantium, which 
are now called the Thracian, were formerly called the Mysian 
Bosporus. Some person might allege this as a proof that the 
Mysians were Thracians ; and Euphoric says, 

" by the waters of the Mysian Ascanius ;" 
and thus also Alexander the 2Etolian, 

" who have their dwellings near the Ascanian waters, on the margin of the 
Ascanian lake, where Dolion dwelt, the son of Silenus and of Melia." 

These authors testify the same thing, because the Ascanian 
lake is found in no other siuation but this. 

9. Men distinguished for their learning, natives of Bithynia, 
were Xenocrates the philosopher, Dionysius the dialectician. 
Hipparchus, Theodosius and his sons the mathematicians, 
Cleophanes the rhetorician of Myrleia, and Asclepiades the 
physician of Prusa. 2 

1 Isnik. The Turkish name is a contraction of EIQ Tiiicaiav. as Ismir, 
Smyrna, is a contraction of sis Sfjivpvqv, Istanibol, Constantinople, of si'e 
rfiv TroXiv, Stanco, Cos, of dg rr\v Kw, 

2 Xenocrates, one of the most distinguished disciples of Plato, was of 
Chalcedon. Dionysius the dialectician is probably the same as Dionysius 
of Heracleia, who abandoned the Stoics to join the sect of Epicurus. 
Hipparchus, the first and greatest of Greek astronomers, (B. c. 160 145,) 
was of Nicaa. So also was Diophanes, quoted by Varro and Columella, 
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10. To the south of the Bithynians are the Mysians about 
Olympus (whom some writers call Bithyni Olympeni, and 
others Hellespont!!) and Phrygia upon the Hellespont. To the 
south of the Paphlagonians are the Galatians, and still further 
to the south of both these nations are the Greater Phrygia, 
and Lycaonia, extending as far as the Cilician and Pisidian 
Taurus. But since the parts continuous with Paphlagonia ad- 
join Pontus, Cappadocia, and the nations which we have just 
described, it may be proper first to give an account of the 
parts in the neighbourhood of these nations, and then proceed 
to a description of the places next in order. 



CHAPTER V. 

1. To the south of the Paphlagonians are the Galatians, of 
whom there are three tribes ; two of them, the Trocmi and 
the Tolistobogii, have their names from their chiefs ; the third, 
the Tectosages, from the tribe of that name in Celtica. The 
Galatians took possession of this country after wandering about 
for a long period, and overrunning the country subject to the 
Attalic and the Bithynian kings, until they received by a 
voluntary cession the present Galatia, or Gallo-Grascia, as it is 
called. Leonnorius seems to have been the chief leader of these 
people when they passed over into Asia. There were three 
nations that spoke the same language, and in no respect differ- 
ed from one another. Each of them was divided into four 
portions called tetrarchies, and had its own tetrarch, its own 
judge, and one superintendent of the army, all of whom were 
under the control of the letrarch, and two subordinate super- 

as the abbreviator of the twenty books on Agriculture by Mago, in the 
Punic language. Suidas speaks of Theodosius, a distinguished mathe- 
matician, "who, according to Vossius, may be here meant. A treatise of his 
" on Spherics " still exists, and was printed in Paris hi 1558. Of Cleo- 
phanes of Myrleia little is known. Strabo mentions also a grammarian, 
Asclepiades of Myrleia, in b. iii. c. iv. 19. To these great names may be 
added as of Bithynian origin, but subsequent to the time of Strabo, Dion 
Chrysostom, one of the most eminent among Greek rhetoricians and 
sophists; he was born at Nicomedia, and died about A. D. 117. Arrian, 
the author of " India," and the "Anabasis" (the Asiatic expedition) " of 
Alexander," was also born at Nicomedia towards the end of A. 1 . 100. 
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intendents of the army. The Council of the twelve Tetrarchs 
consisted of three hundred persons, who assembled at a place 
called the Dry neme turn. 1 The council determined causes rela- 
tive to murder, the others were decided by the tetrarchs and 
the judges. Such, anciently, was the political constitution of 
Galatia ; but, in our time, the government was in the hands of 
three chiefs, then of two, and at last it. was administered by 
Deiotarus, who was succeeded by Amyntas. At present, the 
Romans possess this as well as all the country which was sub- 
ject to Amyntas, and have reduced it into one province. 

2. The Trocmi occupy the parts near Pontua and Cappa- 
docia, which are the best which the Galatians possess. They 
have three walled fortresses, Tavium, a mart for the people in 
that quarter, where there is a colossal statue of Jupiter in brass, 
and a grove, which is used as a place of refuge ; Mithridatium, 
which Pompey gave to Bogodiatarus, (Dei'otarus?) having 
separated it from the kingdom of Pontus ; and thirdly, Danala, 
where Pompey, when he was about to leave the country to 
celebrate his triumph, met Lucullus and delivered over to him 
as his successor the command of the war. 

This is the country which the Trocmi possess. 

The Tectosages occupy the parts towards the greater 
Phrygia near Pessinus, 2 and the Orcaorci. They had the 
fortress Ancyra, 3 of the same name as the small Phrygian 
city towards Lydia near Blaudus. 4 The Tolistobogii border 
upon the Bithynians, and Phrygia Epictetus, as it is called. 
They possess the fortresses Blucium, (Luceium,) which was the 
royal seat of Dei'otarus, and Pe'ium, which was his treasure-hold. 

3. Pessinus is the largest mart of any in that quarter. It 
contains a temple of the Mother of the Gods, held in the 
highest veneration. The goddess is called Agdistis. The 
priests anciently were a sort of sovereigns, and derived a large 
revenue from their office. At present their consequence is 
much diminished, but the mart still subsists. The sacred 
enclosure was adorned with fitting magnificence by the Attalic 
kings, 5 with a temple, and porticos of marble. The Romans 

1 Probably a grove. 

8 Bala Hissar, to the south of Siwri-Hissar j between these two places 
is Mt. Dindymus, Gunescth-Dagh. 

3 On the west of the lake Simau. * Suleimanli. 

5 The kings of Pergamus. 
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gave importance to the temple by sending for the statue of the 
goddess from thence according to the oracle of the Sibyl, as 
they had sent for that of Asclepius from Epidaurus. 

The mountain Dindymus is situated above the city 5 from 
Dindymus comes Dindymene, as from Cybela, Cybele. Near 
it runs the river Sangarius, and on its banks are the ancient 
dwellings of the Phrygians, of Midas, and of Gordius before 
his time, and of some others, which do not preserve the 
vestiges of cities, but are villages a little larger than the rest. 
Such is Gordium, 1 and Gorbeus (Gordeus), the royal seat 
of Castor, son of Saocondarius, (Saocondarus ?) in which he 
was put to death by his father-in-law, De'iotarus, who there 
also murdered his own daughter. De'iotarus razed the fortress, 
and destroyed the greater part of the settlement. 

4. Next to Galatia towards the south is the lake Tatta, 2 
lying parallel to that part of the Greater Cappadocia which 
is near the Morimeni. It belongs to the Greater Phrygia, as 
well as the country continuous with this, and extending as 
far as the Taurus, and of which Amyntas possessed the great- 
est part. Tatta is a natural salt-pan. The water so readily 
makes a deposit around everything immersed in it, that upon 
letting down wreaths formed of rope, chaplets of salt are drawn 
up. If birds touch the surface of the water with their wings, 
they immediately fall down in consequence of the concretion 
of the salt upon them, and are thus taken. 



CHAPTER VI. 

1. SUCH is the description of Tatta. The places around 
Orcaorci, Pitnisus and the mountainous plains of Lycaonia, 
are cold and bare, affording pasture only for wild asses ; there 
is a great scarcity of water, but wherever it is found the wells 
are very deep, as at Soatra, where it is even sold. Soatra is 
a village city near Garsabora (Garsaura?). Although the 
country is ill supplied with water, it is surprisingly well 
adapted for feeding sheep, but the wool is coarse. Some 
persons have acquired very great wealth by these flocks alone. 
Amyntas had above three hundred flocks of sheep in these 

1 Juliopolis. 3 Tuz-Tscholli, 

VOL. n. T 
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parts. In this district there are two lakes, the greater Coralis, 
the smaller Trogitis. Somewhere here is leonium, 1 a small 
town, well built, about which is a more fertile tract of land 
than the pastures for the wild asses before mentioned. Polemo 
possessed this place. 

Here the Taurus approaches this country, separating Cap- 
padocia and Lycaonia from Cilicia Tracheia. It is the bound- 
ary of the Lycaonians and Cappadocians, between Coropassus, 
a village of the Lycaonians, and Gareathyra (Garsaura), a 
small town of the Cappadocians. The distance between these 
fortressess is about 120 stadia. 

2. To Lycaonia belongs Isaurica, near the Taurus, in which 
are the Isaura, two villages of the same name, one of which is 
surnamed Palaaa, or the Old, the other [the New], the latter is 
well fortified. 2 There were many other villages dependent 
upon these. They are all of them, however, the dwellings of 
robbers. They occasioned much trouble to the Romans, and 
to Publius Servilius, surnamed Isauricus, with whom I was 
acquainted ; he subjected these places to the Romans, and 
destroyed also many of the strong -holds of the pirates, situated 
upon the sea. 

3. Derbe, 3 the royal seat of the tyrant Antipater, surnamed 
Derbaetes, is on the side of the Isaurian territory close upon 
Cappadocia. Laranda 4 also belonged to Antipater. In my 
time Amyntas attacked and killed Antipater Derbaetes, and 
got possession of the Isaura and of Derbe. The Romans 
gave him the Isaura where he built a palace for himself, after 
having destroyed Isauria Palasa (the Old). He began to build 
in the same place a new wall, but before its completion he was 
killed by the Cilicians in an ambuscade, when invading the 
country of the Homonadeis. 

4. For being in possession of Antiocheia near Pisidia, and 
the country as far as Apollonias, 5 near Apameia Cibotus, 6 some 
parts of the Paroreia, and Lycaonia, he attempted to exter- 
minate the Cilicians and Pisidians, who descended from the 
Taurus and overran this district, which belonged to the 
Phrygians and Cilicians (Lycaonians). He razed also many 

1 Konia. a Meineke's correction. 

3 Its position is uncertain, probably Divle, to the S. of the Lake Ak-Gol. 
See Smith, art. Derbe. 
* Caraman. * Tschol-Abad. Aphiom Kara Hissar. 
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fortresses, which before this time were considered impregna- 
ble, among which was Cremna, but he did not attempt to take 
by storm Sandalium, situated between Cremna and Saga- 
lassus. 

5. Cremna is occupied by a Roman colony. 

Sagalassus is under the command of the same Roman go- 
vernor, to whom all the kingdom of Amyntas is subject. It 
is distant from Apameia a day's journey, having a descent of 
nearly 30 stadia from the fortress. It has the name also of 
Selgessus. It was taken by Alexander. 

Amyntas made himself master of Cremna and passed into 
the country of the Homonadeis, who were supposed to be the 
most difficult to reduce of all the tribes. He had already got 
into his power most of their strong-holds, and had killed the 
tyrant himself, when he was taken prisoner by an artifice of 
the wife of the tyrant, whom he had killed, and was put to 
death by the people. Cyrinius (Quirinus) 1 reduced them by 
famine and took four thousand men prisoners, whom he settled 
as inhabitants in the neighbouring cities, but he left no per- 
son in the country in the prime of life. 

Among the heights of Taurus, and in the midst of rocks 
and precipices for the most part inaccessible, is a hollow and 
fertile plain divided into several valleys. The inhabitants 
cultivate this plain, but live among the overhanging heights 
of the mountains, or in caves. They are for the most part 
armed, and accustomed to make incursions into the country of 
other tribes, their own being protected by mountains, which 
serve as a wall. 



CHAPTER VII. 

1. CONTIGUOUS to these, among other tribes of the Pisidians, 
are the Selgeis, the most considerable tribe of the nation. 

The greater part of the Pisidians occupy the summits of 
Taurus, but some tribes situated above Side 2 and Aspen - 

1 Sulpitius Quirinus. The Cyrenius " governor of Syria " in St. Luke. 
Tacitus (Ann. B. iii. c. 48) speaks of his expedition against the Ho- 
monadeis, and Josephus of his arrival in Syria, where he was sent with 
Coponius by Augustus. 

2 Eske-Adatia. 

T 2 
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dus, 1 which are Pamphylian cities, occupy heights, all of which 
are planted with olives. The parts above these, a mountain- 
ous country, are occupied by the Catennenses, who border upon 
the Selgeis and the Hoinonadeis. The Sagalasseis occupy 
the parts within the Taurus towards Milyas. 

2. Artemidorus says that Selge, Sagalassus, Petnelissus, 
Adada, Tymbrias, Cremna, Pityassus, (Tityassus ?) Amblada, 
Anabura, Sinda, Aarassus, Tarbassus, Termessus, are cities of 
the Pisidians. Of these some are entirely among the moun- 
tains, others extend on each side even as far as the country at 
the foot of the mountains, and reach to Pamphylia and Milyas, 
and border on Phrygians, Lydians, and Carians, all of whom 
are disposed to peace, although situated to the north. 2 

The Pamphylians, who partake much of the character of 
the Cilician nation, do not altogether abstain from predatory 
enterprises, nor permit the people on the confines to live in 
peace, although they occupy the southern parts of the country 
at the foot of Taurus. 

On the confines of Phrygia and Caria, are Tabae, 3 Sinda, 
and Amblada, whence is procured the Amblada wine, which 
is used in diet prescribed for the sick. 

3. All the rest of the mountain tribes of the Pisidians 
whom I have spoken of are divided into states governed by 
tyrants, and follow like the Cilicians a predatory mode of 
life. It is said that anciently some of the Leleges, a wander- 
ing people, were intermixed with them, and from the similar- 
ity of their habits and manners settled there. 

Selge 4 had the rank of a city from the first when founded by 
the Lacedemonians, but at a still earlier period by Calchas. 
Latterly it has maintained its condition and flourished in con- 
sequence of its excellent constitution and government, so that 
at one time it had a population of 20,000 persons. The place 
deserves admiration from the advantages which nature has 
bestowed upon it. Among the summits of Taurus is a very 
fertile tract capable of maintaining many thousand inhabit- 
ants. Many spots produce the olive and excellent vines, and 
afford abundant pasture for animals of all kinds. Above and 

1 Balkesi. 

2 To the north of the chain of Taurus which commenced at the pro- 
montory T rogilium opposite Samos. 

3 Tabas. * Surk. 
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all around are forests containing trees of various sorts. The 
styrax is found here in great abundance, a tree not large but 
straight in its growth. Javelins, similar to those of the 
cornel tree, are made of the wood of this tree. There is bred 
in the trunk of the styrax tree, a worm, which eats through 
the timber to the surface, and throws out raspings like bran, or 
saw-dust, a heap of which is collected at the root. After- 
wards a liquid distils which readily concretes into a mass 
like gum. A part of this liquid descends upon and mixes 
with the raspings at the root of the tree, and with earth ; a 
portion of it acquires consistence on the surface of the mass, 
and remains pure. That portion which flows along the sur- 
face of the trunk of the tree, and concretes, is also pure. A 
mixture is made of the impure part, which is a combination of 
wood-dust and earth ; this has more odour than the pure styrax, 
but is inferior to it in its other properties. This is not com- 
monly known. It is used for incense in large quantities by 
superstitious worshippers of the gods. 

The Selgic iris l also, and the unguent which is made from 
it, are in great esteem. There are few approaches about the 
city, and the mountainous country of the Selgeis, which 
abounds with precipices and ravines, formed among other 
rivers by the Eurymedon 2 and the Oestrus, 3 which de- 
scend from the Selgic mountains, and discharge themselves 
into the Pamphylian Sea. There are bridges on the roads. 
From the strength and security of their position the Sel- 
geis were never at any time, nor on any single occasion, sub- 
ject to any other people, but enjoyed unmolested the produce 
of their country, with the exception of that part situated be- 
low them in Pamphylia, and that within the Taurus, for which 
they were carrying on a continual warfare with the kings. 

Their position with respect to the Romans was that they 
possessed this tract on certain conditions. They sent ambassa- 
dors to Alexander and offered to receive his commands in the 
character of friends, but at present they are altogether subject 
to the Romans, and are included in what was formerly the 
kingdom of Amyntas. 

1 Pliny, b. xv. c. 7, and b. xii. c. 4. * Kopru-Su. 

3 Ak-Su. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

1. THE people called Mysians, and Phrygians, who live 
around the so-called Mysian Olympus, border upon the Bi- 
thynians to the south. Each of these nations is divided into 
two parts. One is called the Greater Phrygia, of which 
Midas was king. A part of it was occupied by the Galatians. 
The other is the Lesser, or Phrygia on the Hellespont, or 
Phrygia around Olympus, and is also called Epictetus. 

Mysia is also divided into two parts ; Olympic Mysia, 
which is continuous with Bithynia, and with the Epictetus, 
(which, Artemidorus says, was inhabited by the Mysians be- 
yond the Danube,) and the part around the Caicus, 1 and the 
Pergamene 2 as far as Teuthrania, and the mouths of the river. 

2. This country, however, as we have frequently observed, 
lias undergone so many changes, that it is uncertain whether 
the district around Sipylus, 3 which the ancients called Phrygia, 
were a part of the Greater or the Lesser Phrygia, from whence 
Tantalus, Pelops, and Niobe were called Phrygians. What- 
ever the explanation may be, the change is certain. For Per- 
gamene and Ela'itis, 4 through which country the Caicus passes, 
and empties itself into the sea, and Teuthrania, situated be- 
tween these two districts, where Teuthras lived, and Tele- 
phus was brought up, lies between the Hellespont, and the 
country about Sipylus, and Magnesia, which is at the foot of 
the mountain, so that, as I have said, it is difficult 

" To assign the confines of the Mysians and Phryges." 

3. The Lydians also, and the Masones, whom Homer calls 
Meones, are in some way confounded with these people 
and with one another ; some authors say that they are the 
same, others that they are different, nations. Add to this that 
some writers regard the Mysians as Thracians, others as Ly- 
dians, according to an ancient tradition, which has been pre- 
served by Xanthus the Lydian, and by Menecrates of Elsea, 
who assign as the origin of the name Mysians, that the 
Lydians call the beech-tree (Oxya) Mysos, which grows in 
great abundance near Olympus, where it is said deci- 
mated persons 5 were exposed, whose descendants are the 

1 Bakyr-Tschai. 2 The district around Bergama. 3 Sipuli-Dagh. 

4 The district between Bergama and the sea. 

s Protheiis, who had led the Magnetes to Troy, upon his return from 
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later Mysians, and received their appellation from the Mysos, 
or beech-tree growing in that country. The language also is 
an evidence of this. It is a mixture of Lydian and Phrygian 
words, for they lived some time in the neighbourhood of 
Olympus. But when the Phrygians passed over from Thrace, 
and put to death the chief of Troy and of the country near 
it, they settled here, but the Mysians established themselves 
above the sources of the Cai'cus near Lydia. 

4. The confusion which has existed among the nations in 
this district, and even the fertility of the country within the 
Halys, particularly near the sea, have contributed to the in- 
vention of fables of this sort. The richness of the country 
provoked attacks, from various quarters, and at all times, of 
tribes who came from the opposite coast, or neighbouring 
people contended with one another for the possession of it. 
Inroads and migrations took place chiefly about the period 
of the Trojan war, and subsequently to that time, Barbarians 
as well as Greeks showing an eagerness to get possession of 
the territory of other nations. This disposition, however, 
showed itself before the time of the Trojan war ; for there 
existed then tribes of Pelasgi, Caucones, and Leleges, who are 
said to have wandered, anciently, over various parts of Europe. 
The poet represents them as assisting the Trojans, but not as 
coming from the opposite coast. The accounts respecting the 
Phrygians and the Mysians are more ancient than the Trojan 
times. 

Two tribes bearing the name of Lycians, lead us to suppose 
that they are the same race ; either the Trojan Lycians sent 
colonies to the Carians, or the Carian Lycians to the Trojans. 
Perhaps the same may be the case with the Cilicians, for they 
also are divided into two tribes ; but we have not the same 
evidence that the present Cilicians existed before the Trojan 
times. Telephus may be supposed to have come with his 
mother from Arcadia ; by her marriage with. Teuthras, (who 
had received them as his guests,) Telephus was admitted into the 

that expedition, and in compliance with a vow which he had made to 
Apollo, selected every tenth man and sent them to the temple at Delphi. 
These Magnetes, for some reason, abandoned the temple and embarked 
for Crete; from thence they passed into Asia, accompanied by some 
Cretans, and founded Magnesia near the Maeander. B. xiv. c, i, $ 11. 
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family of Teuthras, was reputed to be his son, and succeeded 
to the kingdom of the Mysians. 

5. " The Cardans, who were formerly islanders, and Le- 
leges," it is said, " settled on the continent with the assistance 
of. the Cretans. They built Miletus, of which the founder was 
Sarpedon from Miletus in Crete. They settled the colony 
of Termilse in the present Lycia, but, according to Herodotus, 1 
these people were a colony from Crete under the conduct of 
Sarpedon, brother of Minos and Rhadamanthus, who gave the 
name of Termilge to the people formerly called Milyze, and 
still more anciently Solymi ; when, however, Lycus the son of 
Pandion arrived, he called them Lycii after his own name." 
This account shows that the Solymi and Lycians were the, 
same people, but the poet distinguishes them. He represents 
Bellerophon setting out from Lycia, and 

" fighting with the renowned Solymi." 2 
He says Peisander (Isander ?), his son, Mars 

" slew when fighting with the Solymi,"* 
and speaks of Sarpedon as a native of Lycia. 4 

6. That the common prize, proposed to be obtained by the 
conquerors, was the fertile country which I am describing, is 
Confirmed by many circumstances which happened both be- 
fore and after the Trojan times. When even the Amazons 
ventured to invade it, Priam and Bellerophon are said to have 
undertaken an expedition against these women. Anciently 
there were cities which bore the names of the Amazons. In 
the Ilian plain there is a hill 

"which men call Batieia, but the immortals, the tomb of the bounding 
' Myrina," 



who, according to historians, was one of the Amazons, and 
they found this conjecture on the epithet, for horses are said 
to be evcrrapfyiot on account of their speed ; and she was called 
iroXvffKapdfjioe from the rapidity with which she drove the 
chariot. Myrina therefore, the place, was named after the 
Amazon. In the same manner the neighbouring islands 
were invaded on account of their fertility 5 among which were 
Rhodes and Cos. That they were inhabited before the Tro- 
jan times clearly appears from the testimony of Homer. 5 
1 Herod, i. 173 ; vii. 92. * II. vi. 184. 3 jj. ^ 204. 

* II. vi. 199. * II. ii. 655, 677 
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7. After the Trojan times, the migrations of Greeks and 
of Treres, the inroads of Cimmerians and Lydians, after- 
wards of Persians and Macedonians, and lastly of Gala- 
tians, threw everything into confusion. An obscurity arose 
not from these changes only, but from the disagreement be- 
tween authors in their narration of the same events, and in 
their description of the same persons ; for they called Trojans 
Phrygians, like the Tragic poets ; and Lycians Carians, and 
similarly in other instances. The Trojans who, from a small 
beginning, increased so much in power that they became kings 
of kings, furnished a motive to the poet and his interpret- 
ers, for determining what country ought to be called Troy. 
For the poet calls by the common name of Trojans all their 
auxiliaries, as he calls their enemies Danai and'Achsei. But 
certainly we should not give the name of Troy to Paphla- 
gonia, or to Caria, or to Lycia, which borders upon it. I 
mean when the poet says, 

"the Trojans advanced with the clashing of armour and shouts," 1 
and where he speaks of their enemies, 

"but the Achaei advanced silently, breathing forth warlike ardour,"* 

and thus frequently in other passages. 

We must endeavour, however, to distinguish as far as we are 
able one nation from another, notwithstanding this uncer- 
tainty. If anything relative to ancient history escapes my 
notice, it must be pardoned, for this is not the province of 
the geographer ; my concern is with the present state of 
people and places. 

8. There are two mountains situated above the Propontis, 
the Mysian Olympus 3 and Ida. 4 At the foot of Olympus is 
Bithynia, and, contiguous to the mountain, between Ida and 
the sea, is Troy. 

We shall afterwards speak of Troy, and of the places con- 
tinuous with it on the south. At present we shall give an 
account of the places about Olympus, and of the adjoining 
country as far as the Taurus, and parallel to the parts which 
we have previously described. 

The country lying around Olympus is not well inhabited. 
On its heights are immense forests and strongholds, well adapt- 

1 II. iii. 2. 3 11. iii. 8. * Keschisch Dagh. 

* Kas-Dagh. 
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ed for the protection of robbers, who, being able to maintain 
themselves there for any length of time, often set themselves 
up as tyrants, as Cleon a captain of a band of robbers did in 
my recollection. 

9. Cleon was a native of the village Gordium, which he 
afterwards enlarged, and erected into a city, giving it the 
name of Juliopolis. His first retreat and head-quarters was 
a place called Callydium, one of the strongest holds. He was 
of service to Antony in attacking the soldiers who collected 
money for Labienus, at the time that the latter occupied Asia, 
and thus hindered the preparations which he was making for 
his defence. In the Actian war he separated himself from 
Antony and attached himself to the generals of Caesar; he 
was rewarded above his deserts, for in addition to what he re- 
ceived from Antony he obtained power from Cassar, and ex- 
changed the character of a freebooter for that of a petty 
prince. He was priest of Jupiter Abrettenus, the Mysian 
god, and a portion of the Morena was subject to him, which, 
like Abrettena, is Mysian. He finally obtained the priest- 
hood of Comana in Pontus, and went to take possessionof.it, 
but died within a month after his arrival. He was carried 
off by an acute disease, occasioned either by excessive repletion; 
or, according to the account of those employed about the 
temple, inflicted by the anger of the goddess. The story is 
this. Within the circuit of the sacred enclosure is the dwelling 
of the priest and priestess. Besides other sacred observances 
relative to the temple, the purity of this enclosure is an 
especial object of vigilance, by abstinence from eating swine's 
flesh. The whole city, indeed, is bound to abstain from this 
food, and swine are not permitted to enter it. Cleon, however, 
immediately upon his arrival displayed his lawless disposition 
and character by violating this custom, as if he had come 
there not as a priest, but a polluter of sacred things. 

10. The description of Olympus is as follows. Around 
it, to the north, live Bithynians, Mygdonians, and Doli- 
ones ; the rest is occupied by Mysians and Epicteti. The 
tribes about Cyzicus l from JEsepus 2 as far as Rhyndacus 3 and 
the lake Dascylitis, 4 are called for the most part Doliones ; 
those next to the Doliones, and extending as far as the terri- 
tory of the Myrleani, 5 are called Mygdones. Above the 

Artaki. z Satal-dere ? 3 Mualitsch-Tschai. * laskili. * Mudauia. 
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Dascylitis are two large lakes, the Apolloniatis, 1 and the Mile- 
topolitis. 2 Near the Dascylitis is the city Dascylium, and on 
the Miletopolitis, Miletopolis. Near a third lake is Apollonia 
on the Rhyndacus, as it is called. Most of these places belong 
at present to the Cyziceni. 

11. Cyzicus is an island 3 in the Propontis, joined to the con- 
tinent by two bridges. It is exceedingly fertile. It is about 
500 stadia in circumference. There is a city of the same 
name near the bridges, with two close harbours, and more 
than two hundred docks for vessels. One part of the city is 
in a plain, the other near the mountain which is called 
Arcton-oros (or Bear-mountain). Above this is another 
mountain, the Dindymus, with one peak, having on it a temple 
founded by the Argonauts in honour of Dindymene, mother of 
the gods. This city rivals in size, beauty, and in the ex- 
cellent administration of affairs, both in peace and war, the 
cities which hold the first rank in Asia. It appears to be 
embellished in a manner similar to Rhodes, Massalia, 4 and 
ancient Carthage. I omit many details. There are three 
architects, to whom is intrusted the care of the public edifices 
and engines. The city has also three store-houses, one for 
arms, one for engines, and one for corn. The Chalcidic earth 
mixed with the corn prevents it from spoiling. The utility 
of preserving it in this manner was proved in the Mithridatic 
war. The king attacked the city unexpectedly with an army of 
150,000 men and a large body of cavalry, and made himself 
master of the opposite hill, which is called the hill of Adras- 
teia, and of the suburb. He afterwards transferred his camp 
to the neck of land above the city, blockaded it by land, and 
attacked it by sea with four hundred ships. The Cyziceni 
resisted all these attempts, and were even nearly capturing 
the king in a subterraneous passage, by working a counter- 
mine. He was, however, apprized of it, and escaped by re- 
treating in time out of the excavation. Lucullus, the Roman 
general, was able, though late, to send succours into the city 
by night. Famine also came to the aid of the Cyziceni by 
spreading among this large army. The king did not foresee 
this, and after losing great numbers of his men went away. 

1 Loubadi. 3 Manijas. 

* According to Pliny, b. v. c. 32, it was united to the mainland by 
Alexander. * Marseilles. 
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The Romans respected the city, and to this present time it en- 
joys freedom. A large territory belongs to it, some part of 
which it has held from the earliest times ; the rest was a gift 
of the Romans. Of the Troad they possess the parts beyond 
the JEsepus, namely, those about Zeleia and the plain of Adras- 
teia ; a part of the lake Dascylitis belongs to them, the other part 
belongs to the Byzantines. They also possess a large district near 
the Dolionis, and the Mygdonis, extending as far as the lake 
Miletopolitis, and the Apolloniatis. Through these countries 
runs the river Rhyndacus, which has its source in the Azanitis. 
Having received from Mysia Abrettene, among other rivers, 
the Macestus, 1 which comes from Ancyra 2 in the Abaeitis, 
it empties itself into the Propontis at the island Besbicus. 3 

In this island of the Cyziceni is the mountain Artace, well 
wooded, and in front of it lies a small island of the same name ; 
near it is the promontory Melas (or Black), as it is called, 
which is met with in coasting from Cyzicus to Priapus. 4 

12. To Phrygian Epictetus belong the Azani, and the cities 
Nacoleia, Cotiaeium, 5 Midiaeium, Dorylseum, 6 and Cadi. 7 Some 
persons assign Cadi to Mysia. 

Mysia extends in the inland parts from Olympene to Perga- 
mene, and to the plain of Ca'icus, as it is called ; so that it lies 
between Ida and the Catacecaumene, which some place in 
Mysia, others in Mseonia. 

13. Beyond the Epictetus to the south is the Greater Phry- 
gia, leaving on the left Pessinus, and the parts about Orcaorci, 
and Lycaonia, and on the right Mseones, Lydians, and Carians. 
In the Epictetus are Phrygia Paroreia, and the country to- 
wards Pisidia, and the parts about Amorium, 8 Eumeneia, 9 and 
Synnada. 10 Next are Apameia Cibotus, 11 and Laodiceia, 12 the 
largest cities in Phrygia. Around them lie the towns [and 
places], Aphrodisias, 13 Colossse, 14 Themisonium, l5 Sanaus, 
Metropolis, 16 Apollonias, and farther off than these, Peltae, 
Tabeae, Eucarpia, and Lysias. 

14. The Paroreia 17 has a mountainous ridge extending from 
east to west. Below it on either side stretches a large plain, 

1 Simau-Su. 2 Simau-Gol. * Imrali, or Kalo-limno. 

* Karabogher. s Kiutahia. 6 Eski-Schehr. 

' Gedis. " Hergan Kaleh. 9 Ischekli. 

' Afium-Karahissar. " Dinear. 12 lorghan-Ladik. la Geira. 

14 Destroyed by an earthquake in the time of Nero, afterwards Kc^os. 

ls Teseni. w Ballyk. Sultan Dagh. 
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cities are situated near the ridge, on the north side, Philome- 
lium, 1 on the south Antiocheia, surnamed Near Pisidia. 2 
The former lies entirely in the plain, the other .is on a hill, 
and occupied by a Roman colony. This was founded by the 
Magnetes, who live near the Maeander. The Romans liberated 
them from the dominion of the kings, when they delivered up 
the rest of Asia within the Taurus to Eumenes. In this place 
was established a priesthood of Men Arcaeus, having attached 
to it a multitude of sacred attendants, and tracts of sacred 
territory. It was abolished after the death of Amyntas by 
those who were sent to settle the succession to his kingdom. 

Synnada is not a large city. In front of it is a plain planted 
with olives, about 60 stadia in extent. Beyond is Docimia, a 
village, and the quarry of the Synnadic marble. This is the 
name given to it by the Romans, but the people of the country 
call it Docimite and Docimsean. At first the quarry produced 
small masses, but at present, through the extravagance of the 
Romans, pillars are obtained, consisting of a single stone and 
of great size, approaching the alabastrite marble in variety 
of colours ; although the distant carriage of such heavy loads 
to the sea is difficult, yet both pillars and slabs of surprising 
magnitude and beauty are conveyed to Rome. 

15. Apameia is a large mart of Asia, properly so called, 
and second in rank to Ephesus, for it is the common staple for 
merchandise brought from Italy and from Greece. It is 
built upon the mouth of the river Marsyas, which runs through 
the middle of it, and has its commencement above the city ; 
being carried down to the suburb with a strong and precipit- 
ous current, it enters the Mseander, 3 which receives also an- 
other river, the Orgas, and traverses a level tract with a gentle 
and unruffled stream. Here the Maeander becomes a large 
river, and flows for some time through Phrygia ; it then 
separates Caria and Lydia at the plain, as it is called, of the 
Mseander, running in a direction excessively tortuous, so that 
from the course of this river all windings are called Mseanders. 
Towards its termination it runs through the part of Caria 
occupied by the lonians ; the mouths by which it empties it- 
self are between Miletus and Priene. 4 It rises in a hill called 
Celaense, on: which was a city of the same name. Antiochus 

'AkSclielir. 2 lalobatsch. 3 Mender Tschai. 

* Samsun. 
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Soter transferred the inhabitants to the present Apameia, and 
called the city after his mother Apama, who was the daughter 
of Artabazus. She was given in marriage to Seleucus Nica- 
tor. Here is laid the scene of the fable of Olympus and 
Marsyas, and of the contest between Marsyas and Apollo. 
Above is situated a lake * on which grows a reed, which is 
suited to the mouth-pieces of pipes. From this lake, it is said, 
spring the Marsyas and the Mseander. 

16. Laodiceia, 2 formerly a small town, has increased in our 
time, and in that of our ancestors, although it received great 
injury when it was besieged by Mithridates Eupator; the 
fertility however of the soil and the prosperity of some of its 
citizens have aggrandized it. First, Hiero embellished the city 
with many offerings, and bequeathed to the people more than 
2000 talents ; then Zeno the rhetorician, and his son Polemo, 
were an ornament and support to it ; the latter was thought 
by Antony, and afterwards by Augustus Caesar, worthy even 
of the rank of king in consequence of his valiant and upright 
conduct. 

The country around Laodiceia breeds excellent sheep, re- 
markable not only for the softness of their wool, in which they 
surpass the Milesian flocks, but for their dark or raven co- 
lour. The Laodiceans derive a large revenue from them, as 
the Colosseni do from their flocks, of a colour of the same 
name. 

Here the Caprus and the Lycus, a large river, enter the 
Majander. From the Lycus, a considerable river, Laodiceia has 
the name of Laodiceia on the Lycus. Above the city is the 
mountain Cadmus, from which the Lycus issues, and another 
river of the same name as the mountain. The greater part of 
its course is under-ground; it then emerges, and unites with 
other rivers, showing that the country abounds with caverns 
and is liable to earthquakes. For of all countries Laodi- 
ceia is very subject to earthquakes, as also the neighbouring 
district Carura. 

17. Carura 3 is the boundary of Phrygia and Caria. It is 

1 The lake above Celaense bore the name of Aulocreme or Pipe Foun- 
tain, probably from the reeds which grew there. Pliny, b. v. c. 29. 

2 Urumluk. 

3 The place is identified by the hot springs about 12 miles from De 
nizli or Jenidscheh. 
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a village, where there are inns for the reception of travellers, 
and springs of boiling water, some of which rise in the river 
Maeander, and others on its banks. There is a story, that a 
pimp had lodgings in the inns for a great company of women, 
and that during the night he and all the women were over- 
whelmed by an earthquake and disappeared. Nearly the 
whole of the country about the Mseander, as far as the inland 
parts, is subject to earthquakes, and is undermined by fire and 
water. For all this cavernous condition of the country, be- 
ginning from the plains, extends to the Charonia ; it exists like- 
wise in Hierapolis, and in Acharaca in the district Nysasis, also 
in the plain of Magnesia, and in Myus. The soil is dry and 
easily reduced to powder, full of salts, and very inflammable. 
This perhaps is the reason why the course of the Mseander is 
winding, for the stream is diverted in many places from its 
direction, and brings down a great quantity of alluvial soil, 
some part of which it deposits in various places along the 
shore, and forcing the rest forwards occasions it to drift into 
the open sea. It has made, for example, Priene, which was 
formerly upon the sea, an inland city, by the deposition of 
banks of alluvial earth along an extent of 40 stadia. 

18. Phrygia Catacecaumene, (or the Burnt,) which is oc- 
cupied by Lydians and Mysians, obtained this name from some- 
thing of the following kind. In Philadelphia, 1 a city adjoining 
to it, even the walls of the houses are not safe, for nearly every 
day they are shaken, and crevices appear. The inhabitants 
are constantly attentive to these accidents to which the ground 
is subject, and build with a view to their occurrence. 

Apameia among other cities experienced, before the invasion 
of Mithridates, frequent earthquakes, and the king, on his 
arrival, when he saw the overthrow of the city, gave a hun- 
dred talents for its restoration. It is said that the same thing 
happened in the time of Alexander ; for this reason it is prob- 
able that Neptune is worshipped there, although they are an 
inland people, and that it had the name of Celaenae from Celse- 
nus, 2 the son of Neptune, by Celseno, one of the Danai'des, or 
from the black colour of the stones, or from the blackness 
which is the effect of combustion. What is related of Sipylus 
and its overthrow is not to be regarded as a fable. For earth- 
quakes overthrew the present Magnesia, which is situated 
1 Ala Schehr. 2 The Black. 
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below that mountain, at the time that Sardis and other cele- 
brated cities in various parts sustained great injury. 1 The 
emperor 2 gave a sum of money for their restoration, as for- 
merly his father had assisted the Tralliani on the occurrence of 
a similar calamity, when the gymnasium and other parts of 
the city were destroyed ; in the same manner he had assisted 
also the Laodiceans. 

19. We must listen, however, to the ancient historians, and 
to the account of Xanthus, who composed a history of Lydian 
affairs ; he relates the changes which had frequently taken place 
in this country, I have mentioned them in a former part of my 
work. 3 Here is laid the scene of the fable of what befell Ty- 
phon ; here are placed the Arimi, and this country is said to be 
the Catacecaumene. Nor do historians hesitate to suppose, that 
the places between the Mseander and the Lydians are all of 
this nature, as well on account of the number of lakes and 
rivers, as the caverns, which are to be found in many parts of 
the country. The waters of the lake between Laodiceia and 
Apameia, although like a sea, emit a muddy smell, as if they 
had come through a subterraneous channel. It is said that 
actions are brought against the Mseander for transferring land 
from one place to another by sweeping away the angles of the 
windings, and a fine is levied out of the toll, which is paid at 
the ferries. 

20. Between Laodiceia and Carura is a temple of Men 
Carus, which is held in great veneration. In our time there 
was a large Herophilian 4 school of medicine under the direc- 
tion of Zeuxis, 5 and afterwards of Alexander Philalethes, as 
in the time of our ancestors there was, at Smyrna, a school of 

1 The number of cities destroyed were twelve, and the catastrophe took 
place in the night. An inscription relating to this event is still preserved 
at Naples. Tacit. Ann. B. ii. c. 47. Sueton. in V. Tiberii.' 

2 Tiberius, the adopted son of Augustus. 

3 B. i. c. iii. 4. 

4 Herophilus, a celebrated physician, and contemporary of Erasistratus. 
He was one of the first founders of the medical school in Alexandria, and 
whose fame afterwards surpassed that of all others. He lived in the 4th 
and 3rd centuries B. c. 

5 Zeuxis was the author of a commentary on Hippocrates : it is now 
lost ; even in the time of Galen, about A. c. 150, it was rare. Alexander 
Philalethes, who succeeded Zeuxis, had as his pupil and probably suc- 
cessor Demosthenes Philalethes, who was the author of a treatise on the 
eyes, which was still in existence in the 14th century. 
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the disciples of Erasistratus under the conduct of Hicesins. 
At present there is nothing of this kind. 

21. The names of some Phrygian tribes, as the Berecyntes 
[and Cerbesii], are mentioned, which no longer exist. And 
Alcman says, 

" He played the Cerbesian, a Phrygian air." 

They speak also of a Cerbesian pit which sends forth destruc- 
tive exhalations ; this however exists, but the people have no 
longer the name of Cerbesii. JEschylus in his Niobe 1 con- 
founds them ; Niobe says that she shall remember Tantalus, 
and his story ; 

" those who have an altar of Jupiter, their paternal god, on the Idsean 
hill," 

and again ; 

" Sipylus in the Idsean land," 

and Tantalus says, 

" I sow the furrows of the Berecynthian fields, extending twelve days' 
journey, where the seat of Adrasteia and Ida resound with the lowing of 
herds and the bleating of sheep; all the plain re-echoes with their cries." 

1 The Niobe, a lost tragedy of Sophocles, is often quoted ; this is pro- 
bably here meant. 



BOOK XIII. 
ASIA, 

SUMMARY. 

The Thirteenth. Book contains the part of Asia south of the Propontis (Sea 
of Marmara), the whole of the sea-coast, and the adjacent islands. The 
author dwells some time on Troy, though deserted, on account of its dis- 
tinction, and the great renown it derived from the war. 

CHAPTER I. 

1. THESE are the limits of Phrygia. We return again to 
the Propontis, and to the sea-coast adjoining the JEsepus, 1 
and shall observe, in our description of places, the same order 
as before. 

The first country which presents itself on the sea-coast is 
the Troad. 2 Although it is deserted, and covered with ruins, 
yet it is so celebrated as to furnish a writer with no ordinary 
excuse for expatiating on its history. But we ought not only 
to be excused, but encouraged, for the reader should not im- 
pute the fault of prolixity to us, but to those whose curiosity 
and desire of information respecting the celebrated places of 
antiquity is to be gratified. The prolixity is greater than it 
would be otherwise, from the great number of nations, both 
Greeks and Barbarians, who have occupied the country, and 
from the disagreement among writers, who do not relate the 
same things of the same persons and places, nor even do they 
express themselves with clearness. Among these in particular 
is Homer, who suggests occasions for conjecture in the great- 
est part of his local descriptions. We are therefore to ex- 
amine what the poet and other writers advance, premising a 
summary description of the nature of the places. 

2. The coast of the Propontis extends from Cyzicene and 
the places about the -ZEsepus and Granicus 3 as far as Abydos, 

1 Satal-dere. 

2 The Troad is called Biga by the Turks, from the name of a to"wn 
which now commands that district. Biga is the ancient Sidene. 

3 Kodscha-Tschai. Oustvola. Gossettin. 
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and Sestos. 1 Between Abydos and Lectum 2 is the country 
about Ilium, and Tenedos and Alexandreia Troas. 3 Above 
all these is the mountain Ida, extending as far as Lectum. 
From Lectum to the river Cai'cus 4 and the Canze mountains 
as they are called is the district comprising Assus, 5 Adramyt- 
tium, 6 Atarneus, 7 Pitane, 8 and the Elaitic bay, opposite to all 
which places lies the island Lesbos. 9 . Next follows the coun- 
try about Cyme 10 as far as Hermus, 11 and Phoctea, 12 where 
Ionia begins, and .ZEolis terminates. Such then is the nature 
of the country. 

The poet implies that it was the Trojans chiefly who were 
divided into eight or even nine bodies of people, each form- 
ing a petty princedom, who had under their sway the places 
about JEsepus, and those about the territory of the present 
Cyzicene, as far as the river Ca'icus. The troops of auxiliaries 
are reckoned among the allies. 

3. The writers subsequent to Homer do not assign the 
same boundaries, but introduce other names, and a greater 
number of territorial divisions. The Greek colonies were the 
cause of this ; the Ionian migration produced less change, 
for it was further distant from the Troad, but the JEolian 
colonists occasioned it throughout, for they were dispersed 
over the whole of the country from Cyzicene as far as 
the Cai'cus, and occupied besides the district between the 
Cai'cus and the river Hermus. It is said that the JEolian 
preceded the Ionian migration four generations, but it was at- 
tended with delays, and the settlement of the colonies took up 
a longer time. Orestes was the leader of the colonists, and 
died in Arcadia. He was preceded by his son Penthilus, 
who advanced as far as Thrace, sixty years 13 after the Trojan 

1 The ruins of Abydos are on the eastern side of the Hellespont, near a 
point called Nagara. Sestos, of which the ruins also exist, called Zeme- 
nic, are on the opposite coast. 2 Baba Kalessi. 

3 Eski Stamboul, or Old Constantinople. 

4 Bakir-Tschai, or Germasti. 5 Beiram-koi, or Asso, or Adschane. 
6 Edremid or Adramytti. 7 Dikeli-koi. 8 Tschandarlik. 

9 Mytilene. lo Lamurt-koi. " Gedis-Tschai. 

12 Karadscha-Fokia. 

13 The return of the Heracleidse having taken place, according to Thn- 
cydides and other writers, eighty years after the capture of Troy, some 
critics have imagined that the text of Strabo in this passage should be 
changed from tZrjKovra trsvi, sixty years, to oyBorjKovTa. STECI, eighty years. 

z 2 
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war, about the time of the return of the Heracleidas to Pelo- 
ponnesus. Then Archelaus the son of Penthilus conducted 
the ./Eolian colonies across the sea to the present Cyzicene, 
near Dascylium. Gras his youngest son proceeded as far as 
the river Granicus, and, being provided with better means, 
ti-ansported the greater part of those who composed the expe- 
dition to Lesbos, and took possession of it. 

On the other side, Cleuas, the son of Dorus, and Malaus, 
who were descendants of Agamemnon, assembled a body of 
men for an expedition about the same time as Penthilus, but 
tlie band of Penthilus passed over from Thrace into Asia be- 
fore them ; while the rest consumed much time near Locris, 
and the mountain Phricius. At last however they crossed the 
sea, and founded Cyme, to which they gave the name of Phri- 
conis, from Phricius, the Locrian mountain. 

4. The JEolians then were dispersed over the whole coun- 
try, which we have said the poet calls the Trojan country. 
Later writers give this name to the whole, and others to a part, 
of JEolis ; and so, with respect to Troja, some writers under- 
stand the whole, others only a part, of that country, not entire- 
ly agreeing with one another in anything. 

According to Homer, the commencement of the Troad is at 
the places on the Propontis, reckoning it from the -ZEsepus. 
According to Eudoxus, it begins from Priapus, and Artace, 
situated in the island of the Cyziceni opposite to Priapus, and 
thus he contracts the boundaries [of the Troad]. Damastes 
contracts them still more by reckoning its commencement 
from Parium. 1 He extends the Troad as far as Lectum. But 
different writers assign different limits to this country. 
Charon of Lampsacus diminishes its extent by three hundred 
stadia more, by reckoning its commencement from Practius, 
for this is the distance between Parium and Practius, but 
protracts it to Adramyttium. It begins, according to Scylax 
of Caryanda, at Abydos. There is the same diversity of 

Thucydides, in the same chapter, and in the space of a few lines, speaks of 
the return of the Boeotians to their own country, as having taken place 
sixty years after the capture of Troy; and of the return of the Heracleidae 
to the Peloponnesus, as having taken place eighty years after the same 
event ; it is probable that Strabo, who followed Thucydides, substituted, 
through inattention, one number for another. 
l Kamaraes, or Kemer. (Kamar, Arab, the Moon.) 
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opinion respecting the boundaries of JEolis. Ephorus reckons 
its extent from Abydos to Cyine, but different writers compute 
it in different ways. 

5. The situation of the country actually called Troja is best 
marked by the position of Ida, a lofty mountain, looking to the 
west, and to the western sea, but making a slight bend to the 
north and towards the northern coast. This latter is the coast 
of the Propontis, extending from the straits near Abydos to 
the JEsepus, and to the territory of Cyzicene. The western 
sea is the exterior (part of the) Hellespont, and the JEgaean 
Sea. 

Ida has many projecting parts like feet, and resembles in 
figure a tarantula, and is bounded by the following extreme 
points, namely, the promontory l at Zeleia, and that called Lec- 
tum ; the former terminates in the inland parts a little above 
Cyzicene (to the Cyziceni belongs the present Zeleia), and Lee- 
turn projects into the JEgsean Sea, and is met with in the coast- 
ing voyage from Tenedos to Lesbos. 

" They (namely, Somnus and Juno) came, says Homer, to Ida, abound- 
ing with springs, the nurse of wild beasts, to Lectum where iirst they 
left the sea," 2 

where the poet describes Lectum in appropriate terms, for he 
says correctly that Lectum is a part of Ida, and that this was 
the first place of disembarkation for persons intending to 
ascend Mount Ida. 3 [He is exact in the epithet " abounding 
with springs ; " for the mountain, especially in that part, has 
a very large supply of water, which appears from the great 
number of rivers which issue from it ; 

" all the rivers which rise in Ida, and proceed to the sea, the Rhesus, and 
Heptaporus," 4 

and others, which he mentions afterwards, and which are now 
to be seen by us.] 

In speaking of the projections like feet on each side of 
Ida, as Lectum, and Zeleia, 5 he distinguishes in proper terms 

1 Near Mussatsch-Koi. z II. xiv. 283. 

3 The passage in brackets Meineke suspects to be an interpolation, as 
Rhesus and Heptaporus cannot be placed in this part of Ida, nor do any 
of the streams mentioned by Homer in the same passage flow into the 
/Egean Sea. 

* II. xii. 19. s II. ii. 824. 
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the summit Gargarum, 1 calling it the top 2 (of Ida), for there 
is now in exist ence in the higher parts of Ida a place, from 
which the present Gargara, an .ZEolian city, has its name. 
Between Zeleia and Lectum, proceeding from the Propontis, are 
first the parts extending to the straits at Abydos. Then the 
parts below the Propontis, extending as far as Lectum. 

6. On doubling Lectum a large bay opens, 3 formed by 
Mount Ida, which recedes from Lectum, and by Canse, the 
promontory opposite to Lectum on the other side. Some per- 
sons call it the Bay of Ida, others the Bay of Adramyttium. 
On this bay are situated the cities of the JEolians, extend- 
ing, as we have said, to the mouths of the Hermus. I have 
mentioned also in a former part of my work, that in sailing 
from Byzantium in a straight line towards the south, we first 
arrive at Sestos and Abydos through the middle of the Pro- 
pontis ; then at the sea-coast of Asia as far as Caria. The 
readers of this work ought to attend to the following observ- 
ation ; although we mention certain bays on this coast, they 
must understand the promontories also which form them, 
situated on the same meridian. 4 

7. Those who have paid particular attention to this sub- 
ject conjecture, from the expressions of the poet, that all 
this coast was subject to the Trojans, when it was divided 
into nine dynasties, but that at the time of the war it was 
under the sway of Priam, and called Troja. This appears 
from the detail. Achilles and his army perceiving, at the be- 
ginning of the war, that the inhabitants of Ilium were de- 
fended by walls, carried on the war beyond them, made a cir- 
cuit, and took the places about the country ; 

" 1 sacked with my ships twelve cities, and eleven in the fruitful land of 
Troja.' 5 5 

1 The whole range of Ida now bears various names : the highest sum- 
mit is called Kas-dagh. Gossellin says that the range is called Kara- 
dagh, but this name (black mountain) like Kara-su (Black river) and 
Kara-Koi (Black village) are so commonly applied that they amount to 
no distinction ; in more modern maps this name does not appear. It may 
be here observed that the confusion of 7iames of those parts in the Turkish 
empire which were formerly under the Greeks, arises from the use of 
imni?.s in both languages. 2 II. xiv. 292. 

3 The Gulf of Edremid or Jalea, the ancient Elasa. 

1 The meridian, according to our author's system, passing through Con- 
stantinople, Rhodes, Alexandria, Syene, and Meroe. s II. ix. 328. 
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By Troja he means the continent which he had ravaged. 
Among other places which had been plundered, was the 
country opposite Lesbos, that about Thebe, Lyrnessus, and 
Pedasus belonging to the Leleges, and the territory also of 
Eurypylus, the son of Telephus ,- 

" as when lie slew with his sword the hero Eurypylus, the son of Te- 
lephus; " l 

and Neoptolemus, 

" the hero Eurypylus." 
The poet says these places were laid waste, and even Lesbos ; 

"when he took the well-built Lesbos," 2 
and, 

" he sacked Lyrnessus and Pedasus," 3 
and, 

" laid waste Lyrnessus, and the walls of Thebe." 4 
Brisei's was taken captive at Lyrnessus ; 

"whom he carried away from Lyrnessus." 5 

In the capture of this place the poet says, Mynes and Epistro- 
phus were slain, as Brisei's mentions in her lament over Pa- 
troclus, 

" Thou didst not permit me, when the swift-footed Achilles slew my hus- 
band, and destroyed the city of the divine Mynes, to make any lamenta- 
tion ; " 6 

for by calling Lyrnessus " the city of the divine Mynes," the 
poet implies that it was governed by him who was killed 
fighting in its defence. 

Chrysei's was carried away from Thebe ; 

" we came to Thebe, the sacred city of Eetion," r 

and Chrysei's is mentioned among the booty which was car- 
ried off from that place. 

Andromache, daughter of the magnanimous Eetion, Eetion king of the 
Cilicians, who dwelt under the woody Placus at Thebe Hypoplacia. 8 

This is the second Trojan dynasty after that of Mynes, and 
in agreement with what has been observed are these words of 
Andromache ; 

1 Od, xviii. 518. * II. ix. 129. 3 II. xx. 92. 4 II. ii. 691. 

5 II. ii, 690. II. xix. 295. 7 II. i. 366. II. vi. 395. 
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" Hector, wretch that I am ; we were both born under the same destiny ; 
thou at Troja in the palace of Priam, but I at Thebe." 

The words are not to be understood in their direct sense, 
but by a transposition; "both born in Troja, thou in tho 
house of Priam, but I at Thebe.' 

The third dynasty is that of the Leleges, which is also a 
Trojan dynasty ; 

" of Altes, the king of the war-loving Leleges," ' 
by whose daughter Priam had Lycaon and Polydorus. Even 
the people, who in the Catalogue are said to be commanded 
by Hector, are called Trojans ; 

" Hector, the mighty, with the nodding crest, commanded the Trojans ; " a 
then those under JEneas, 

" the brave son of Anchises had the command of the Dardanii," z 
and these were Trojans, for the poet says, 

" Thou, /Eneas, that counsellest Trojans j " * 

then the Lycians under the command of Pandarus he calls 
Trojans ; 

" Aphneian Trojans, who inhabited Zeleia at the farthest extremity of 
Ida, who drink of the dark waters of JSsepus, these were led by Panda- 
rus, the illustrious son of Lycaon." s 

This is the sixth dynasty. 

The people, also, who lived between the JEsepus and Aby- 
dos were Trojans, for the country about Abydos was govern- 
ed by Asius ; 

" those who dwelt about Percote and Practius, at Sestos, Abydos, and 
the noble Arisbe, were led by Asius, the son of Hyrtacus." 6 

Now it is manifest that a son of Priam, who had the care of 
his father's brood mares, dwelt at Abydos ; 

" he wounded the spurious son of Priam, Democoon, who came from 
Abydos from the pastures of the swift mares." r 

At Percote, 8 the son of Hicetaon was the herdsman of oxen, 
but not of those belonging to strangers ; 

" first he addressed the brave son of Hicetaou, Melanippus, who was lately 
tending the oxen in their pastures at Percote.'' 9 

i II. xxi. 86. 2 II. iii. 816. * II. ii. 819. * II. xx. 83. 

5 11. ii. 824. II. ii. 835. * II. iv. 499. 8 Bergas, 

a II. xv. 546. 
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so that this country also was part of the Troaa, and the sub- 
sequent tract as far as Adrasteia, for it was governed by 

" the two sons of Merops of Percote." l 

All therefore were Trojans from Abydos to Adrasteia, di-r 
vided, however, into two bodies, one governed by Asius, the 
other by the Meropidae, as the country of the Cilicians is di- 
vided into the Thebaic and the Lyrnessian Cilicia. To this 
district may have belonged the country under the sway of 
Eurypylus, for it follows next to the Lyrnessis, or territory of 
Lyrnessus. 2 

That Priam 3 was king of all these countries the words with 
which Achilles addresses him clearly show ; 

" we have heard, old man, that your riches formerly consisted in what 

1 II. ii. 831. 

2 So that Cilicia was divided into three principalities, as Strabo ob- 
serves below, c. i. 70. But perhaps this division was only invented for 
the purpose of completing the number of the nine principalities, for 
Strabo above, c. i. 2, speaks in a manner to let us suppose that other 
authors reckoned eight only. However this may be, the following is the 
number of the dynasties or principalities established by our author. 1. 
That of Mynes ; 2. that of Eetion, both in Cilicia ; 3. that of Altes ; 4. 
that of Hector ; 5. that of ^Eneas ; 6. that of Pandarus ; 7. that of 
Asius ; 8. that of the son of Merops ; 9. that of Eurypylus, also in Cilicia. 
Coray. 

3 Granting to Priam the sovereignty of the districts just mentioned by 
Strabo, his dominion extended over a country about twenty maritime 
leagues in length and the same in breadth. It would be impossible to de- 
termine the exact limits of these different districts, but it is seen that 

The Trojans, properly so called, occupied the basin of the Scamander 
(Menderes-Tschai) . 

The Cilicians, commanded by Eetion, occupied the territory which sur- 
rounds the present Gulf of Adramytti. 

The Cilicians of Mynes were to the south of the above. 

The Leleges extended along a part of the northern coast of the Gulf of 
Adramytti, from Cape Baba. 

The Dardanians were above the Trojans, and the chain of Ida. On the 
north, extending on both sides of the Hellespont, were the people of 
Arisbe, Sestos, and Abydos. 

The people of Adrasteia occupied the Propontis, as far as the Gra- 
nicus. 

The Lycians, the country beyond, as far as the ^sepus and Zeleia. 

Strabo mentioned a ninth (c. i. 2) principality subject to Priam ; he 
does not mention it by name, or rather it is wanting in the text. M. de 
Choiseul-Gouffier, (Voyage Pittoresque de la Grece, vol. ii.,) with much 
probability, thinks that this principality was that of the island of Lesbos. 
Gosseliin. 
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Lesbos, the city of Macar, contained, and Phrygia above it and the vast 
Hellespont." l 

8. Such was the state of the country at that time. After- 
wards changes of various kinds ensued. Phrygians occupied 
the country about Cyzicus as far as Practius ; Thracians, the 
country about Abydos ; and Bebryces and Dryopes, before the 
time of both these nations. The next tract of country was 
occupied by Treres, who were also Thracians ; the plain of 
Thebe, by Lydians, who were then called Mseonians, and by 
the survivors of the Mysians, who were formerly governed by 
Telephus and Teuthoras. 

Since then the poet unites together JEolis and Troja, and 
since the -ZEolians occupied all the country from the Hermus 
as far as the sea-coast at Cyzicus, and founded cities, we shall 
not do wrong in combining in one description .ZEolis, properly 
so called, (extending from the Hermus to Lectum,) and the 
tract which follows, as far as the ZEsepus ; distinguishing them 
again in speaking of them separately, and comparing what 
is said of them by Homer and by other writers with their pre- 
sent state. 

9. According to Homer, the Troad begins from the city 
Cyzicus and the river .ZEsepus. He speaks of it in this 
manner : 

" Aphneian Trojans, who inhabited Zeleia at the farthest extremity of 
Ida, who drink the dark waters of JSsepus, these were led by Pandarus, 
the illustrious son of Lycaon." 2 

These people he calls also Lycians. They had the name of 
Aphneii, it is thought, from the lake Aphnitis, for this is the 
name of the lake Dascylitis. 

10. Now Zeleia is situated at the farthest extremity of the 
country lying at the foot of Ida, and is distant 190 stadia 
from Cyzicus, and about 80 3 from the nearest sea, into which 
the .ZEsepus discharges itself. 

The poet then immediately gives in detail the parts of the 
sea-coast which follow the .ZEsepus ; 

" those who occupied Adrasteia, and the territory of Apaesus, and Pityeia 
and the lofty mountain Tereia, these were commanded by Adrastus, and 
Amphius with the linen corslet, the two sons of Merops of Percote," 4 

1 II. xxiv. 543. 2 II. ii. 824. 

3 M. Falconer pretend qu' au lieu de 80 stades il faut lire 180. Nos 
cartes modernes confirment la conjecture de M. Falconer. Gossettin. 

4 II. ii. 828. 
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These places lie below Zeleia, and are occupied by Cyziceni, 
and Priapeni as far as the sea-coast. The river Tarsius l 
runs near Zeleia ; it is crossed twenty times on the same road, 
like the Heptaporus, mentioned by the poet, which is crossed 
seven times. The river flowing from Nicomedia to Nicaea is 
crossed four-and-twenty times ; the river which flows from 
Pholoe to Eleia, several times ; [that flowing from * * * * to 
Scardon, 2 ] five-and-twenty times ; that running from Coscinii 
to Alabanda, in many places, and the river flowing from Tyana 
through the Taurus to Soli, is crossed seventy-five times. 

11. Above the mouth of the .^Esepus about * * stadia is a 
hill on which is seen the sepulchre of Memnon, the son of 
Tithonus. Near it is the village of Memnon. Between the 
JEsepus and Priapus flows the Granicus, but for the most 
part it flows through the plain of Adrasteia, where Alexander 
defeated in a great battle the satraps of Dareius, and obtained 
possession of all the country within the Taurus and the Eu- 
phrates. 

On the banks of the Granicus was the city Sidene, with a 
large territory of the same name. It is now in ruins. 

Upon the confines of Cyzicene and Priapene is Harpagia, a 
place from which, so says the fable, Ganymede was taken 
away by force. Others say that it was at the promontory 
Dardanium, near Dardanus. 

12. Priapus is a city on the sea, with a harbour. Some 
say that it was built by Milesians, who, about the same time, 
founded Abydos and Proconnesus ; others, that it was built 
by Cyziceni. It has its name from Priapus, 3 who is wor- 
shipped there ; either because his worship was transferred 
thither from Orneas near Corinth, or the inhabitants were 
disposed to worship him because the god was said to be the 
son of Bacchus and a nymph, for their country abounds with 
vines, as also the country on their confines, namely, the territory 
of the Pariani and of the Lampsaceni. It was for this reason 
that Xerxes assigned Lampsacus 4 to Themistocles to supply 
him with wine. 

It was in later times that Priapus was considered as a god. 

1 Karadere. 

2 For Sicdp0wv in the text read 6^' IK eie^KapSuva. Meineke, 

who however suspects the whole passage to be an interpolation. 

3 Peor Apis, or Baal Peor ? 4 Lapsaki or Lampsaki. 
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Hesiod for instance knew nothing of Priapus, and he re- 
sembles the Athenian gods Orthane, Conisalus, Tychou, and 
others such as these. 

13. This district was called Adrasteia, and the plain of 
Adrasteia, according to the custom of giving two names to the 
same place, as Thebe, and the plain of Thebe ; Mygdonia, 
and the plain of Mygdonia. 

Callisthenes says that Adrasteia had its name from King 
Adrastus, who first built the temple of Nemesis. The city 
Adrasteia is situated between Priapus and Parium, with a 
plain of the same name below it, in which there was an oracle 
of the Actagan Apollo and Artemis near the sea-shore. 1 On 
the demolition of the temple, all the furniture and the stone- 
work were transported to Parium, where an altar, the work- 
manship of Hermocreon, remarkable for its size and beauty, 
was erected, but the oracle, as well as that at Zeleia, was 
abolished. No temple either of Adrasteia or Nemesis exists. 
But there is a temple of Adrasteia near Cyzicus. Antimachus, 
however, says, 

" There is a great goddess Nemesis, who has received all these things 
from the immortals. Adrastus first raised an altar to her honour on the 
banks of the river JSsepus, where she is worshipped under the name of 
Adrasteia." 

14. The city of Parium lies upon the sea, with a harbour 
larger than that of Priapus, and has been augmented from the 
latter city ; for the Pariani paid court to the Attalic kings, 
to whom Priapene was subject, and, by their permission, ap- 
propriated to themselves a large part of that territory. 

It is here the story is related that the Ophiogeneis have 
some affinity with the serpent tribe (roue o^etg). They say 
that the males of the Ophiogeneis have the power of curing 
persons bitten by serpents by touching them without in- 
termission, after the manner of the enchanters. They first 
transfer to themselves the livid colour occasioned by the bite, 
and then cause the inflammation and pain to subside. Ac- 
cording to the fable, the founder of the race of Ophiogeneis, a 
hero, was transformed from a serpent into a man. He was 
perhaps one of the African Psylli. The power continued in 
the race for some time. 

' The reading is very doubtful. 
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Parium was founded by Milesians, Erythrseans, and Pa- 
rians. 

15. Pitya is situated in Pityus in the Parian district, and 
having above it a mountain abounding with pine trees (TTI.- 
rvwcitc) ; it is between Parium and Priapus, near Linum, a 
place upon the sea, where the Linusian cockles are taken, 
which excel all others. 

16. In the voyage along the coast from Parium to Priapus 
are the ancient and the present Proconnesus, 1 with a city, and 
a large quarry of white marble, which is much esteemed. 
The most beautiful works in the cities in these parts, and par- 
ticularly those in Cyzicus, are constructed of this stone. 

Aristeas, the writer of the poems called Arimaspeian, the 
greatest of impostors, was of Proconnesus. 

17. With respect to the mountain Tereia, some persons say 
that it is the range of mountains in Peirossus. which the Cy- 
ziceni occupy, contiguous to Zeleia, among which was a royal 
chase for the Lydian, and afterwards for the Persian, kings. 
Others say that it was a hill forty stadia from Lampsacus, on 
which was a temple sacred to the mother of the gods, sur- 
named Tereia. 

18. Lampsacus, situated on the sea, is a considerable city 
with a good harbour, and, like Abydos, supports its state 
well. It is distant from Abydos about 170 stadia. It had 
formerly, as they say Chios had, the name of Pityusa. On 
the opposite territory in Cherronesus is Callipolis, 2 a small 
town. It is situated upon the shore, which projects so far 
towards Asia opposite to Lampsacus that the passage across 
does not exceed 40 stadia. 

19. In the interval between Lampsacus and Parium was 
Paesus, a city, and a river Psesus. 3 The city was razed, and 
the Pseseni, who, as well as the Lampsaceni, were a colony of 
Milesians, removed to Lampsacus. The poet mentions the 
city with the addition of the first syllable, 

" and the country of Apaesus ; " * 
and without it, 

" a man of great possessions, who lived at Paesus ;" 5 
and this is still the name of the river. 

1 Marmara, from the marble, /ia'p/iapov, found there. 
8 Gall-pcli. a Beiram-dere. * II. ii. 328. 5 II. v. 612. 
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Colonge also is a colony of Milesians. It is situated above 
Lampsacus, in the interior of the territory Lampsacene. 
There is another Colonse situated upon the exterior Helles- 
pontic Sea, at the distance of 140 stadia from Ilium ; the 
birth-place, it is said, of Cycnus. Anaximenes mentions a 
Colonse in the Erythraean territory, in Phocis, and in Thes- 
saly. Iliocolone is in the Parian district. In Lampsacene is 
a place well planted with vines, called Gergithium, and there 
was a city Gergitha, founded by the Gergithi in the Cymsean 
territory, where formerly was a city called Gergitheis, (used 
in the plural number, and of the feminine gender,) the birth- 
place of Cephalon l the Gergithian, and even now there exists a 
place in the Cymsean territory called Gergithium, near Larissa. 

Neoptolemus, 2 surnamed the Glossographer, a writer of re- 
pute, was of Parium. Charon, 3 the Historian, was of Lampsacus. 
Adeimantes, 4 Anaximenes, 5 the Rhetorician, and Metrodorus, 
the friend of Epicurus, even Epicurus himself might be said 
to be a Lampsacenian, having lived a long time at Lampsacus, 
and enjoyed the friendship of Idomeneus and Leontes, the 
most distinguished of its citizens. 

It was from Lampsacus that Agrippa transported the 
Prostrate Lion, the workmanship of Lysippus, and placed it 
in the sacred grove between the lake 6 and the strait. 

20. Next to Lampsacus is Abydos, and the intervening 
places, of which the poet speaks in such a manner as to com- 
prehend both Lampsacene and some parts of Pariane, for, in 
the Trojan times, the above cities were not yet in existence : 

' those who inhabited Percote, Practius, Sestos, Abydos, and the famed 
Arisbe, were led by Asius, the son of Hyrtacus," 7 

1 The same person probably as Cephalion, author of a History of the 
Trojan War. 

2 Neoptolemus composed a glossary, or dictionary, divided into several 
books. 

3 Charon was the author of a History of the Persian War, and of the 
Annals of Lampsacus. 

4 Adeimantes was probably one of the courtiers of Demetrius Polior- 
cetes. 

5 Anaximenes was the author of a History of Early Times, and of a work 
entitled, The Death of Kings. The "Rhetoric addressed to Alexander," 
now known as The Rhetoric of Aristotle, has been ascribed to him. For 
the above see Athenseus. 

6 Called "Stagnum Agrippae " in Tacit. Ann. b. XT. c. 37. 
i II. ii. 835. 
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who. he says, 

" came from Arisbe, from the river Sellei's in a chariot drawn by large 
and furious coursers ; " 

implying by these words that Arisbe was the royal seat of 
Asius, whence, he says, he came, 

" drawn by coursers from the river Sellei's." 

But these places are so little known, that writers do not agree 
among themselves about their situation, except that they are 
near Abydos, Lampsacus, and Parium, and that the name of 
the last place was changed from Percope to Percote. 

21. With respect to the rivers, the poet says that the Sel- 
lei's flows near Arisbe, for Asius came from Arisbe and the 
river Sellei's. Practius is a river, but no city of that name, as 
some have thought, is to be found. This river runs between 
Abydos and Lampsacus ; the words, therefore, 

"and dwelt near Practius," 

must be understood of the river, as these expressions of the 
poet, 

" they dwelt near the sacred waters of Cephisus," 1 
and 

" they occupied the fertile land about the river Parthenius." 2 

There was also in Lesbos a city called Arisba, the territory 
belonging to which was possessed by the Methyinnasans. 
There is a river Arisbus in Thrace, as we have said before, 
near which are situated the Cabrenii Thracians. There are 
many names common to Thracians and Trojans, as Scsei, a 
Thracian tribe, a river Scseus, a Scasan wall, and in Troy, 
Scaean gates. There are Thracians called Xanthii, and a river 
Xanthus in Troja ; an Arisbus which discharges itself into the 
Hebrus, 3 and an Arisbe in Troja , a river Rhesus in Troja, 
and Rhesus, a king of the Thracians. The poet mentions 
also another Asius, besides the Asius of Arisbe, 

" who was the maternal uncle of the hero Hector, own brother of Hecu- 
ba, and son of Dymas who lived in Phrygia on the banks of the San- 
garius." 4 

22. Abydos was founded by Milesians by permission of 
Gyges, king of Lydia ; for those places and the whole of the 
Troad were under his sway. There is a promontory near 

1 II. iv. 522. 2 II. ii. 254. 3 The Maritza in Roumelia- 

* 11. xvi. 717. 
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Dardanus called Gyges. Abydos is situated upon the mouth 
of the Propontis and the Hellespont, and is at an equal dis- 
tance from Lampsacus and Ilium, about 170 stadia. At Aby- 
dos is the Hepta Stadium, (or strait of seven stadia,) the shores 
of which Xerxes united by a bridge. It separates Europe 
from Asia. The extremity of Europe is called Cherronesus, 
from its figure ; it forms the straits at the Zeugma (or Junc- 
tion) l which is opposite to Abydos. 

Sestos is the finest 2 city in the Cherronesus, and from its 
proximity to Abydos was placed under the command of the 
same governor, at a time when the same limits were not as- 
signed to the governments and to the continents. Sestos and 
Abydos are distant from each other, from harbour to harbour, 
about 30 stadia. The Zeugma is a little beyond the cities ; 
on the side of the Propontis, beyond Abydos, and on the op- 
posite side, beyond Sestos. There is a place near Sestos, 
called Apobathra, where the raft was fastened. Sestos lies 
nearer the Propontis, and above the current which issues from 
it ; whence the passage is more easy from Sestos by deviating 
a little towards the tower of Hero, when, letting the vessel go 
at liberty, the stream assists in effecting the crossing to the 
other side. In crossing from Abydos to the other side persons 
must sail out in the contrary direction, to the distance of about 
eight stadia towards a tower which is opposite Sestos ; they 
must, then take an oblique course, and the current will not be 
entirely against them. 

After the Trojan war, Abydos was inhabited by Thracians, 
then by Milesians. When the cities on the Propontis were 
burnt by Dareius, father of Xerxes, Abydos shared in the 
calamity. Being informed, after his return from Scythia, 
that the Nomades were preparing to cross over to attack him, 
in revenge for the treatment which they had experienced, he 
set fire to these cities, apprehending that they would assist in 
transporting the Scythian army across the strait. 

In addition to other changes of this kind, those occasioned 
by time are a cause of confusion among places. 

We spoke before of Sestos, and of the whole of the Cherro- 
nesus, when we described Thrace. Theopompus says that 

1 A bridge of boats which could be unfixed at pleasure for the passage 
of vessels. 

8 Meineke reads /cparitrrjj, the strongest fortified, instead of dptori;. 
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Sestos is a small but well-fortified place, and is connected 
with the harbour by a wall of two plethra in extent, and for 
this reason, and by its situation above the current, it com- 
mands the passage of the strait. 

23. In the Troad, above the territory of Abydos is Astyra, 
which now belongs to the Abydeni, a city in ruins, but it 
was formerly an independent place, and had gold-mines, 
which are now nearly exhausted, like those in Mount Tmolus 
near the Pactolus. 

From Abydos to the JEsepus are, it is said, about 700 
stadia, but not so much in sailing in a direct line. 

24. Beyond Abydos are the parts about Ilium, the sea- 
coast as far as Lectum, the places in the Trojan plain, and 
the country at the foot of Ida, which was subject to jEneas. 
The poet names the Dardanii in two ways, speaking of them 
as 

" Dardanii governed by the brave son of Anchises," l 

calling them Dardanii, and also Dardani ; 

" Troes, and Lycii, and close-fighting Dardani." * 

It is probable that the Dardania, 3 so called by the poet, 
was anciently situated there ; 

" Dardanus, the son of cloud-compelling Jupiter, founded Dardania :" * 

at present there is not a vestige of a city. 

25. Plato conjectures that, after the deluges, three kinds 
of communities were established ; the first on the heights of 
the mountains, consisting of a simple and savage race, who 
had taken refuge there through dread of the waters, which 
overflowed the plains ; the second, at the foot of the moun- 
tains, who regained courage by degrees, as the plains began 
to dry ; the third, in the plains. But a fourth, and perhaps 
a fifth, or more communities might be supposed to be 
formed, the last of which might be on the sea-coast, and 
in the islands, after all fear of deluge was dissipated. For 
as men approached the sea with a greater or less degree 
of courage, we should have greater variety in forms of 
government, diversity also in manners and habits, accord- 

1 II. ii. 819. a II. xv. 425. 

* The ancient Dardania in the interior ; a second Dardania was after- 
wards built on the sea-coast. < II. xx. 215. 
VOL. n. 2 A 
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ing as a simple and savage people assumed the milder cha- 
racter of the second kind of community. There is, how- 
ever, a distinction to be observed even among these, as of 
rustic, half rustic, and of civilized people. Among these 
finally arose a gradual change, and an assumption of names, 
applied to polished and high character, the result of an im- 
proved moral condition produced by a change of situation 
and mode of life. Plato says that the poet describes these 
differences, alleging as an example of the first form of society 
the mode of life among the Cyclops, who subsisted on the 
fruits of the earth growing spontaneously, and who occupied 
certain caves in the heights of mountains ; 

" all things grow there," he says, "without sowing seed, and without the 
plough. 

" But they have no assemblies for consulting together, nor administra- 
tion of laws, but live on the heights of lofty mountains, in deep caves, and 
each gives laws to his wife and children." ' 

As an example of the second form of society, he alleges 
the mode of life und er Dardanus ; 

" he founded Dardania ; for sacred Ilium was not yet a city in the plain 
with inhabitants, but they still dwelt at the foot of Ida abounding with 
streams." 2 

An example of the third state of society is taken from that 
in the time of Ilus, when the people inhabited the plains. He 
is said to have been the founder of Ilium, from whom the 
city had its name. It is probable that for this reason he was 
buried in the middle of the plain, because he first ventured to 
make a settlement in it, 

" they rushed through the middle of the plain by the wild fig-tree near 
the tomb of ancient Ilus, the son of Dardanus." 3 

He did not, however, place entire confidence in the situation, 
for he did not build the city where it stands at present, but 
nearly thirty stadia higher to the east, towards Ida, and 
Dardania, near the present village of the Ilienses. The pre- 
sent Ilienses are ambitious of having it supposed that theirs is 
the ancient city, and have furnished a subject of discussion to 
those who form their conjectures from the poetry of Homer ; 
but it does not seem to be the city meant by the poet. Other 
writers also relate, that the city had frequently changed its 
place, but at last about the time of Croesus it became station- 

1 Od. ix 109, 112. * II xx. 216. * II. xi. 166. 
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ary. Such changes, which then took place, From higher to 
lower situations, mark the differences, I conceive, which fol- 
lowed in the forms of government and modes of life. But 
we must examine this subject elsewhere. 

26. The present city of Ilium was once, it is said, a village, 
containing a small and plain temple of Minerva 5 that Alex- 
ander, after l his victory at the Granicus, came up, and decor- 
ated the temple with offerings, gave it the title of city, and 
ordered those who had the management of such things to im- 
prove it with new buildings ; he declared it free and exempt 
from tribute. Afterwards, when he had destroyed the Persian 
empire, he sent a letter, expressed in kind terms, in which he 
promised the Ilienses to make theirs a great city, to build a 
temple of great magnificence, and to institute sacred games. 

After the death of Alexander, it was Lysimachus who 
took the greatest interest in the welfare of the place ; built 
a temple, and surrounded the city with a wall of about 40 
stadia in extent. He settled here the inhabitants of the an- 
cient cities around, which were in a dilapidated state. It was 
at this time that he directed his attention to Alexandreia, 
founded by Antigonus, and surnamed Antigonia, which was 
altered (into Alexandreia). For it appeared to be an act of 
pious duty in the successors of Alexander first to found cities 
which should bear his name, and afterwards those which should 
be called after their own. Alexandreia continued to exist, and 
became a large place ; at present it has received a Roman 
colony, and is reckoned among celebrated cities. 

27. The present Ilium was a kind of village-city, when 
the Romans first came into Asia and expelled Antiochus the 
Great from the country within the Taurus. Demetrius of Scep- 
sis says that, when a youth, he came, in the course of his 
travels, to this city, about that time, and saw the houses so 
neglected that even the roofs were without tiles. Hegesianax 2 
also relates, that the Galatians, who crossed over from Europe, 
being in want of some strong-hold, went up to the city, but 
immediately left it, when they saw that it was not fortified 
with a wall; afterwards it underwent great reparation and 

1 According to Arrian and Plutarch, it was before his victory. 

8 A native of Alexandreia-Troas and a grammarian ; he was the 
author of Commentaries on various authors and of a History of the Trojan 
War. Athenceua. 

2 A 2 
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improvement. It was again injured by the Romans under the 
command of Fimbrias. They took it by siege in the Mithri- 
datic war. Fimbrias was sent as quaestor, with the consul 
Valerius Flaccus, who was appointed to carry on the war 
against Mithridates. But having excited a sedition, and put 
the consul to death in Bithynia, he placed himself at the head 
of the army and advanced towards Ilium, where the inhabit- 
ants refused to admit him into the city, as they regarded him 
as a robber. He had recourse to force, and took the city on the 
eleventh day. When he was boasting that he had taken a 
city on the eleventh day, which Agamemnon had reduced with 
difficulty in the tenth year of the siege with a fleet of a thou- 
sand vessels, and with the aid of the whole of Greece, one of 
the Ilienses replied, " We had no Hector to defend the city." 

Sylla afterwards came, defeated Fimbrias, and dismissed 
Mithridates, according to treaty, into his own territory. Sylla 
conciliated the Ilienses by extensive repairs of their city. In 
our time divus Caesar showed Ihem still more favour, in imita- 
tion of Alexander. He was inclined to favour them, for the 
purpose of renewing his family connexion with the Ilienses, 
and as an admirer of Homer. 

There exists a corrected copy of the poems of Homer, 
called " the casket-copy." Alexander perused it in company 
with Callisthenes and Anaxarchus, and having made some 
marks and observations deposited it in a casket 1 of costly 
workmanship which he found among the Persian treasures. 
On account then of his admiration of the poet and his descent 
from the -ZEacidae, (who were kings of the Molossi, whose 
queen they say was Andromache, afterwards the wife of 
Hector,) Alexander treated the Ilienses with kindness. 

But Caesar, who admired the character of Alexander, and 
had strong proofs of his affinity to the Ilienses, had the great- 
est possible desire to be their benefactor. The proofs of his 
.affinity to the Ilienses were strong, first as being a Roman, 
for the Romans consider JEneas to be the founder of their 
race, next he had the name of Julius, from lulus, one of his 

1 According to Pliny, b. vii. 29, this casket contained the perfumes of 
Darius, unguentorum scrinium. According to Plutarch, (Life of Alexan- 
der,) the poem of Homer was the Iliad revised and corrected by Aristo- 
tle. From what Strabo here says of CalJisthenes and Anaxarchus, ve 
may probably understand a second revision made by Lkem under the in- 
spection of Alexander. 
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ancestors, a descendant of jSDneas. He therefore assigned to 
them a district, and guaranteed their liberty with exemption 
from imposts, and they continue at present to enjoy these ad- 
vantages. They maintain by this evidence that the ancient 
Ilium, even by Homer's account, was not situated there. I 
must however first describe the places which commence froru 
the sea-coast, where I made the digression. 

28. Next to Abydos is the promontory Dardanis, 1 which 
we mentioned a little before, and the city Dardanus, distant 
70 stadia from Abydos. Between them the river Rhodius 
discharges itself, opposite to which on the Cherronesus is the 
Cynos-sema, 2 which is said to be the sepulchre of Hecuba. 
According to others, the Rhodius empties itself into the 
jEsepus. It is one of the rivers mentioned by the poet, 

" Rhesus, and Heptaporus, Caresus, and Rhodius." 3 

Dardanus is an ancient settlement, but so slightly thought 
of, that some kings transferred its inhabitants to Abydos. 
others re-settled them in the ancient dwelling-place. Here 
Cornelius Sylla, the Roman general, and Mithridates, sur- 
named Eupator, conferred together, and terminated the war 
by a treaty. 

29. Near Dardanus is Ophrynium, on which is the grove 
dedicated to Hector in a conspicuous situation, and next is 
Pteleos, a lake. 

30. Then follows Rhoeteium, a city on a hill, and continuous 
to it is a shore on a level with the sea, on which is situated 
a monument and temple of Ajax, and a statue. Antony took 
away the latter and carried it to JEgypt, but Augustus Cassar 
restored it to the inhabitants of Rhoeteium, as he restored other 

1 Called above, 22, Cape Dardanium (Cape Barber). Pliny gives the 
name Dardanium to the town -which Herodotus and Strabo call Darda- 
nus, and places it at an equal distance from Rhoeteium and Abydos. The 
modern name Dardanelles is derived from it. 

* T-he name was given, it is said, in consequence of the imprecations of 
Hecuba on her captors. Others say that Hecuba was transformed into a 
bitch. The tomb occupied the site of the present castle in Europe called 
by the Turks Kilid-bahr. 

s Pliny states that in his time there were no traces of the Rhodius, nor 
of the other rivers mentioned by Strabo in following Homer. According 
to others, the Rhodius is the torrent which passes by the castle of the 
Dardanelles in Asia, called by the Turks Sultan-kalessi, and therefore 
cannot unite with the JEsepus. 
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statues to other cities. Antony took away the most beautiful 
offerings from the most celebrated temples to gratify the 
./Egyptian queen, but Augustus Caesar restored them to the 
gods. 

31. After Rhoeteium is Sigeium, 1 a city in ruins, and the 
naval station, the harbour of the Achagans, the Achaean camp, 
the Stomalimne, as it is called, and the mouths of the Scaman- 
der. The Scamander and the Simoeis, uniting in the plain, 2 
bring down a great quantity of mud, bank up the sea-coast, 
and form a blind mouth, salt-water lakes, and marshes. 

Opposite the Sigeian promontory on the Cherronesus is the 
Protesilaeium, 3 and Eleussa, of which I have spoken in the 
description of Thrace. 

32. The extent of this sea-coast as we sail in a direct line 
from Rhoeteium to Sigeium, and the monument of Achilles, is 
60 stadia. The whole of the coast lies below the present 
Ilium ; the part near the port of the Achseans, 4 distant from 
the present Ilium about 12 stadia, and thirty stadia more from 

1 lenischer. 

8 The Scamander no longer unites with the Simoi's, and for a consider- 
able length of time has discharged itself into the Archipelago. The an- 
cient mouth of these rivers preserve, however, the name Mendere, which 
is an evident alteration of Scamander, and the name Mendere has also 
become that of the ancient Simoi's. It is to be observed that Demetrius 
of Scepsis, whose opinions on what regards these rivers and the position 
of Troy are quoted by Strabo, constantly takes the Simoi's or Mendere" 
for the Scamander of Homer. The researches of M. de Choiseul-Gouf- 
fier on the Troad appear to me clearly to demonstrate that Demetrius of 
Scepsis is mistaken. Gossellin. 

3 The temple or tomb of Protesilaus, one of the Greek princes who 
went to the siege of Troy, and the first who was killed on disembarking. 
Artayctes, one of the generals of Xerxes, pillaged the temple and pro- 
faned it by his debauchery. According to Herodotus, (b. ix. 115,) who 
narrates the circumstance, the temple and the tomb of Protesilaus must 
have been in Eleussa (Paleo-Castro) itself, or at least very near this 
city. Chandler thought he had discovered this tomb near the village 
which surrounds the castle of Europe. 

4 The port of the Achseans, the spot, that is, where the Greeks disem- 
barked on the coast of the Troad, at the entrance of the Hellespont, ap- 
pears to have been comprehended between the hillock called the Tomb of 
Achilles and the southern base of the heights, on which is situated another 
tomb, which goes by the name of the Tomb of Ajax. This space of 
about 1500 toises in length, now sand and lagunes, where the village 
Koum Kale and the fortress called the New Castle of Asia stand, and 
which spreads across the mouth of the Mendere, once formed a creek, the 
bottom of which, from examination on the spot, extended 1200 or 1500 
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the ancient Ilium, 1 which is higher up in the part towards 
Ida. 

Hear the Sigeium is a temple and monument of Achilles, 
and monuments also of Patroclus and Antilochus. 2 The 
Hienses perform sacred ceremonies in honour of them all, and 
even of Ajax. But they do not worship Hercules, alleging as 
a reason that he ravaged their country. Yet some one might 
say that he laid it waste in such a manner that he left it to 
future spoilers in an injured condition indeed, but still in the 
condition of a city ; wherefore the poet expresses himself iu 
this manner, 

" He ravaged the city of Ilium, and made its streets desolate," 3 

for desolation implies a deficiency of inhabitants, but not a 
complete destruction of the place ; but those persons destroyed 
it entirely, whom they think worthy of sacred rites, and wor- 
ship as gods ; unless, perhaps, they should plead that these 
persons engaged in a just, and Hercules in an unjust, war, on 
account of the horses of Laomedon. To this is opposed a 
fabulous tale, that it was not on account of the horses but of 
the reward for the delivery of Hesione from the sea-monster. 

toises from the present shore. It is from the bottom of this marshy 
creek the 12 stadia must be measured which Strabo reckons from the 
Port of the Achseans to New Ilium. These 12 stadia, estimated at 700 to 
a degree, (like the generality of other measures adopted by Strabo in this 
district,) are equal to 977 toises, and conduct in a straight line to the 
western point of the mountain Tchiblak, where there are remains of 
buildings which may be the vestiges of New Ilium. 

The other 30 stadia, which, according to Strabo, or rather according to 
Demetrius of Scepsis, was the distance from New Ilium to the town of 
the Hienses, are equal to 2440 toises, and terminate at the most eastern 
edge of the table-land of Tchiblak, in a spot where ruins of a temple and 
other edifices are seen. Thus there is nothing to prevent our taking this 
place for the site of the town of the Ilienses, and this is the opinion of 
many modern travellers. But did this town occupy the same ground as 
the ancient Ilium, as Demetrius of Scepsis believed ? Strabo thinks not, 
and we shall hereafter see the objections he has to offer against the opi- 
nion of Demetrius. Gossellin. 

1 Consequently ancient Ilium, according to Strabo, was forty-two 
stadia from the coast. Scylax places it at twenty-five stadia ; but pro- 
bably the copyists of this latter writer have confounded the numerical 
Greek letters K -f25) with ue (45). 

2 According to Homer, (Od. xxiv. 75,) Patrocles must have the same 
tomb with Achilles, as their ashes were united in the same urn ; those of 
Antilochus were contained in a separate urn. 

3 II. v. 642. 
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Let us, however, dismiss this subject, for the discussion leads 
to the refutation of fables only, and probably there may be 
reasons unknown to us which induced the Ilienses to worship 
some of these persons, and not others. The poet seems, in 
speaking of Hercules, to represent the city as small, since he 
ravaged the city 

" with six ships only, and a small band of men." 1 

From these words it appears that Priam from a small became 
a great person, and a king of kings, as we have already said. 

A short wjiy from this coast is the Achaeium, situated on 
the continent opposite Tenedos. 

33. Such, then, is the nature of the places on the sea-coast. 
Above them lies the plain of Troy, extending as far as Ida to 
the east, a distance of many stadia. 2 The part at the foot of 
the mountain is narrow, extending to the south as far as the 
places near Scepsis, and towards the north as far as the Lyci- 
ans about Zeleia. This country Homer places under the 
command of ^Eneas and the Antenoridse, and calls it Dar- 
dania. Below it is Cebrenia, which for the most part con- 
sists of plains, and lies nearly parallel to Dardania. There 
was also formerly a city Cybrene. Demetrius (of Scepsis) 
supposes that the tract about Ilium, subject to Hector, ex- 
tended to this place, from the Naustathmus (or station for 
vessels) to Cebrenia, for he says that the sepulchre of Alex- 
ander Paris exists there, and of CEnone, who, according to 
historians, was the wife of Alexander, before the rape of 
Helen ; the poet says, 

" Cebriones, the spurious son of the far-famed Priam," 3 

who, perhaps, received his name from the district, (Cebrenia,) 
or, more probably, from the city (Cebrene 4 ). Cebrenia ex- 
tends as far as the Scepsian district. The boundary is the 
Scamander, which runs through the middle of Cebrenia and 

' II. v. 641. 

2 This plain, according to Demetrius, was to the east of the present 
Mendere, and was enclosed by this river and the mountain Tchiblak. 

3 II. xvi. 738. 

4 If the name Cebrene or Cebrenia were derived from Cebriones, it 
would have been, according to analogy, Cebrionia ; but it would have 
been better to have supposed the name to have been derived from Cebren, 
the more so as this river was supposed to be the father of CEnone the 
wife of Alexander (Paris). Whatever may be the origin of the name, 
the city Cebrene was, according to Ephorus, a colony of Cyme in 
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Scepsia. There was continual enmity and war between the 
Scepsians and Cebrenians, till Antigonus settled them both 
together in the city, then called Antigonia, but at present 
Alexandria. The Cebrenians remained there with the other 
inhabitants, but the Scepsians, by the permission of Lysi- 
machus, returned to their own country. 

34. From the mountainous tract of Ida near these places, 
two arms, he says, extend to the sea, one in the direction of 
Khoeteium, the other of Sigeium, forming a semicircle, and 
terminate in the plain at the same distance from the sea as 
the present Ilium, which is situated between the extremities 
of the above-mentioned arms, whereas the ancient Ilium was 
situated at their commencement. This space comprises the 
Simo'isian plain through which the Simoeis runs, and the 
Scamandrian plain, watered by the Scamander. This latter 
plain is properly the plain of Troy, and Homer makes it the 
scene of the greatest part of his battles, for it is the widest of 
the two ; and there we see the places named by him, the Eri- 
neos, the tomb of JEsyetes, 1 Batieia, and the tomb of Ilus. 
With respect to the Scamander and the Simoeis, the former, 
after approaching Sigeium, and the latter Khoeteium, unite 
their streams a little in front of the present Ilium, 2 and then 
empty themselves near Sigeium, and form as it is called the 
Stomalimne. Each of the above-mentioned plains is separ- 
ated from the other by along ridge 3 which is in a straight line 
with the above-mentioned arms ; 4 the ridge begins at the pre- 

1 The position of the tomb of JSsyetes is said to be near a village called 
by the Turks Udjek, who also give the name Udjek-tepe to the tomb it- 
self. The tomb of Ilus, it is presumed, must be in the neighbourhood of 
the ancient bed of Scamander, and Batieia below the village Bounar- 
bachi. 

2 This and the following paragraph more especially are at variance 
with the conjecture of those who place New Ilium at the village Tchib- 
lak, situated beyond and to the north of the Simoi's. 

3 As there are no mountains on the left bank of the Mendere, at the 
distance at which Demetrius places the town of the Ilienses, the long 
ridge or height of which Strabo speaks can only be referred to the hill of 
Tchiblak. In that case the Simoi's of Demetrius must be the stream 
Tchiblak, which modern maps represent as very small, but which Major 
Eennell, on authority as yet uncertain, extends considerably, giving it 
the name Shimar, which according to him recalls that of Simo'is. Gas- 
sellin. 

* Kramer proposes the insertion of &v before rS>v tipq/xevuv a 
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sent Ilium and is united to it ; it extends as far as Cebrenia, 
and completes with the arms on each side the letter 6. 

35. A little above this ridge of land is the village of the 
Ilienses, supposed to be the site of the ancient Ilium, at the 
distance of 30 stadia from the present city. Ten stadia above 
the village of the Ilienses is Callicolone, a hill beside which, 
at the distance of five stadia, runs the Simoeis. 

The description of the poet is probable. First what he 
says of Mars, 

" but on the other side Mars arose, like a black tempest, one while with 
a shrill voice calling upon the Trojans from the summit of the citadel, at 
another time running along Callicolone beside the Simoeis ; " * 

for since the battle was fought on the Scamandrian plain, 
Mars might, according to probability, encourage the men, one 
while from the citadel, at another time from the neighbouring 
places, the Simoeis and the Callicolone, to which the battle 
might extend. But since Callicolone is distant from the 
present Ilium 40 stadia, where was the utility of changing 
places at so great a distance, where the array of the troops 
did not extend ? and the words 

" The Lycii obtained by lot the station near Thymbra," 2 
which agree better with the ancient city, for the plain Thym- 

87r' evGeiag, by which we are to understand that the extremities of the 
arms and of the ridge are in the same straight line. 

Groskurd reads fitra%v before T. e. a., changes the construction of the 
sentence, and reads the letter i// instead of e. His translation is as fol- 
lows : " Both-mentioned plains are separated from each other by a long 
neck of land between the above-mentioned arms, which takes its com- 
mencement from the present Ilium and unites with it, extending itself in 
a straight line as far as Cebrenia, and forms with the arms on each side 
the letter i/>." 

The topography of the plain of Troy and its neighbourhood is not yet 
sufficiently known to be able to distinguish all the details given by Deme- 
trius. It appears only that he took the Tchiblak for the Simo'i's, and 
placed the plain of Troy to the right of the present Mendere, which he 
called the .Scamander. This opinion, lately renewed by Major Rennell, 
presents great and even insurmountable difficulties when we endeavour to 
explain on this basis the principal circumstances of the Iliad. It must be 
remembered that in the time of Demetrius the remembrance of the posi- 
tion of ancient Troy was entirely lost, and that this author constantly 
reasoned on the hypothesis, much contested in his time, that the town of 
the Ilienses corresponded with that of ancient Ilium. Observations on 
the Topography of the plain of Troy by James Rennell. Gossellin. 

1 II. xx. 51. a II. x. 430. 
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bra, 1 is near, and the river Thymbrius, which runs through 
it, discharges itself into the Scamander, near the temple of 
Apollo Thymbraeus, but is distant 50 stadia from the present 
Ilium. The Erineos, 2 a rugged spot abounding with wild 
fig-trees, lies below the ancient city, so that Andromache 
might say in conformity with such a situation, 

" but place your bands near Erineos, where the city is most accessible to 
the enemy, and where they can mount the wall," 3 

but it is very far distant from the present city. The beech- 
tree was a little lower than the Erineos ; of the former Achil- 
les says, 

" When I fought with the Achseans Hector was not disposed to urge the 
fight away from the wall, but advanced only as far as the Scsean gates, 
and the beech-tree."* 

36. Besides, the Naustathmus. which retains its name at 
present, is so near the present city that any person may justly 
be surprised at the imprudence of the Greeks, and the want of 
spirit in the Trojans ; imprudence on the part of the Greeks, 
that they should have left the place for so long a time unforti- 
fied with a wall, in the neighbourhood of so large a city, and 
so great a body of men, both inhabitants and auxiliaries ; for 
the wall, Homer says, was constructed at a late period ; or per- 
haps no wall was built and the erection and destruction of it, 
as Aristotle says, are due to the invention of the poet ; a want 
of spirit on the part of the Trojans, who, after the wall was 
built, attacked that, and the Naustathmus, and the vessels 
themselves, but had not the courage before there was a wall 
to approach and besiege this station, although the distance was 
not great, for the Naustathmus is near Sigeium. The Sca- 
mander discharges itelf near this place at the distance of 20~ 
stadia from Ilium. 5 If any one shall say that the Naustath- 
mus is the present harbour of the Achaeans, he must mean a 
place still nearer, distant about twelve stadia from the sea, 

1 Tumbrek. 

8 Erineos, a wild fig-tree. Homer, it is to be observed, speaks of a 
single wild fig-tree, whereas Strabo describes a spot planted with them. 
This place, or a place near the ancient Ilium, is called by the Turks, ac- 
cording to M. Choiseul-GouiBer, Indgirdagh i. e. the mountain of fig- 
trees, although none were to be found there whether cultivated or wild. 

3 II. vi. 433. II. ix. 352. 

5 1628 toises. The alluvial deposit has now extended the mouth of the 
Mender^ 3400 toises from the ruins where the measurement indicated 
the position of New Ilium. Gossettin. 
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which is the extent of the plain in front of the city to the 
sea ; but he will be in error if he include (in the ancient) the 
present plain, which is all alluvial soil brought down by the 
rivers, 1 so that if the interval is 12 stadia at present, it must 
have been at that period less in extent by one half. The 
story framed by Ulysses, which he tells Eumasus, implies a 
great distance from the Naustathmus to the city ; 

" when we lay in ambush below Troy," * 
and he adds afterwards, 

"for we had advanced too far from the ships." 3 
Scouts are despatched to learn whether the Trojans will re- 
main near the ships when drawn away far from their own 
walls, or whether 

" they will return back to the city."* 
Poly dam as also says, 

" Consider well, my friends, what is to be done, for my advice is to re- 
turn now to the city, for we are far from the walls." s 

Demetrius (of Scepsis) adds the testimony of Hestisea 6 of 
Alexandreia, who composed a work on the Iliad of Homer, 
and discusses the question whether the scene of the war was 
about the present city, and what was the Trojan plain which 
the poet mentions as situated between the city and the sea, 
for the plain seen in front of the present city is an accumula- 
tion of earth brought down by the rivers, and formed at a 
later period. 

37. Polites also, 

*' who was the scout of the Trojans, trusting to his swiftness of foot, and 
who was on the summit of the tomb of the old jfEsyetes, 1 ' T 

was acting absurdly. For although he was seated 

"on the summit of the tomb," 

yet he might have observed from the much greater height of 
the citadel, situated nearly at the same distance, nor would 
his swiftness of foot have been required for the purpose of 
security, for the tomb of JEsyetes, which exists at present on 
the road to Alexandreia, is distant five stadia from the citadel. 

1 The passage is corrupt, and the translation is rather a paraphrase, 
assisted by the conjectures of Kramer. 

1 Od. xiv. 469. 3 Od. xiv. 496. 4 II. xx. 209. s II. xviii. 254. 

6 Hestisea was distinguished for her commentary on Homer somewhat 
in the same manner as Madame Dacier in modern times. ' II. ii. 792. 
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Nor is the course of Hector round the city at all a probable 
circumstance, for the present city will not admit of a circuit 
round it on account of the continuous ridge of hill, but the 
ancient city did allow such a course round it. 1 

38. No trace of the ancient city remains. This might be 
expected, for the cities around were devastated, but not entire- 
ly destroyed, whereas when Troy was overthrown from its 
foundation all the stones were removed for the reparation of 
the other cities. Archasanax of Mitylene is said to have for- 
tified Sigeium with the stones brought from Troy. Sigeium 
was taken possession of by the Athenians, who sent Phryno, 
the victor in the Olympic games, at the time the Lesbians 
advanced a claim to nearly the whole Troad. They had in- 

1 M. Lechevalier, -who extends Ilium and its citadel Pergamus to the 
highest summit of the mountain Bounar-bachi, acknowledges that the 
nature of the ground would prevent the course of Hector and Achilles 
taking place round this position, in consequence of the rivers and the pre- 
cipices which surround it on the S. E. To meet the objection which 
these facts would give rise to, M. Lechevalier interprets the expressions 
of Homer in a manner never thought of by the ancient grammarians, 
although they contorted the text in every possible manner, to bend it to 
their peculiar opinions. Would it not be more easy to believe that at 
the time of the siege of Troy this city was no longer on the summit of 
the mountain, nor so near its ancient acropolis as it was at first ; and that 
the inhabitants moved under the reign of Ilus, as Plato says, and as Ho- 
mer leads us to conclude, to the entrance of the plain and to the lower 
rising grounds of Ida? The level ground on the top mountain which 
rises above Bounar-bachi, and on which it has been attempted to trace the 
contour of the walls of ancient Ilium and of its citadel, is more than 3200 
toises in circumference. 

But it is difficult to conceive how, at so distant a period and among a 
people half savage, a space of ground so large and without water could 
be entirely occupied by a town, whose power scarcely extended beyond 
25 leagues. On the other hand, as the exterior circuit of this mountain 
is more than 5500 toises, it is not to be conceived how Homer, so exact 
in his description of places, should have represented Achilles and Hector, 
already fatigued by a long-continued battle, as making an uninterrupted 
course of about seven leagues round this mountain, before commencing 
in single combat. It appears to me therefore that the Troy of Homer 
must have covered a much less space of ground than is generally sup- 
posed, and according to all appearances this space was bounded by a 
hillock, on which is now the village of Bounar-bachi. This hillock is 
about 700 or 800 toises in circumference ; it is isolated from the rest of the 
mountain ; and warriors in pursuing one another could easily make the 
circuit. This would not prevent Pergamus from being the citadel of 
Ilium, but it was separated from it by an esplanade, which served as a 
means of communication between the town and the fortress. Gossellin. 
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deed founded most of the settlements, some of which exist at 
present, and others have disappeared. Pittacus of Mitylene, 
one of the seven wise men, sailed to the Troad against Phryno, 
the Athenian general, and was defeated in a pitched battle. 
(It was at this time that the poet Alcaeus, as he himself says, 
when in danger in some battle, threw away his arms and fled. 
He charged a messenger with injunctions to inform those at 
home that Alcaeus was safe, but that he did not bring 
away his arms. These were dedicated by the Athenians as 
an offering in the temple of Minerva Glaucopis.) 1 Upon 
Phryno's proposal to meet in single combat, Pittacus ad- 
vanced with his fishing gear, 2 enclosed his adversary in a 
net, pierced him with his three-pronged spear, and despatched 
him with a short sword. The war however still continuing, 
Periander was chosen arbitrator by both parties, and put an 
end to it. 

39. Demetrius accuses Timaeus of falsehood, for saying 
that Periander built a wall round the Achilleium out of the 
stones brought from Ilium as a protection against the attacks 
of the Athenians, and with a view to assist Pittacus ; whereas 
this place was fortified by the Mitylenaeans against Sigeium, 
but not with stones from Ilium, nor by Periander. For how 
should they choose an enemy in arms to be arbitrator ? 

The Achilleium is a place which contains the monument of 
Achilles, and is a small settlement. It was destroyed, as also 
Sigeium, by the Ilienses on account of the refractory disposi- 
tion of its inhabitants. For all the sea-coast as far as Darda- 
nus was afterwards, and is at present, subject to them. 

Anciently the greatest part of these places were subject to 
the JEolians, and hence Ephorus does not hesitate to call all 
the country from Abydos to Cume by the name of JEolis. 
But Thucydides 3 says that the Mitylenaeans were deprived of 
the Troad in the Peloponnesian war by the Athenians under 
the command of Paches. 

40. The present Ilienses affirm that the city was not en- 
tirely demolished when it was taken by the Achaeans, nor at 
any time deserted. The Locrian virgins began to be sent 

1 This paragraph, according to Kramer, is probably an interpolation. 

2 Herod, viii. c. 85. 

1 Thucyd., b. iii. c. 50, does not use the word Troad, but says " all the 
towns possessed by the Mitylenaeans." 
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there, as was the custom every year, a short time afterwards. 
This however is not told by Homer. Nor was Homer ac- 
quainted with the violation of Cassandra, 1 but says that she 
was a virgin about that time : 

" He slew Othryoneus, who had lately come to the war from Cabesus, in- 
duced by the glory of the contest, and who sought in marriage the most 
beautiful of the daughters of Priam, Cassandra, without a dower." 2 

He does not mention any force having been used, nor does 
he attribute the death of Ajax by shipwreck to the wrath of 
Minerva, nor to any similar cause, but says, in general terms, 
that he was an object of hatred to Minerva, (for she was in- 
censed against all who had profaned her temple,) and that 
Ajax died by the agency of Neptune for his boasting speeches. 

The Locrian virgins were sent there when the Persians 
were masters of the country. 

41. Such is the account of the Ilienses. But Homer 
speaks expressly of the demolition of the city : 

" The day will come when at length sacred Ilium shall perish, 3 
After we have destroyed the lofty city of Priam, 4 

By counsel, by wisdom, and by artifice, 

The city of Priam was destroyed in the tenth year." 5 

Of this they produce evidence of the following kind ; the 
statue of Minerva, which Homer represents as in a sitting 
posture, is seen at present to be a standing figure, for he 
orders them 

" to place the robe on the knees of Athene," ' 
in the same sense as this verse, 

"no son of mine should sit upon her knees," 7 

and it is better to understand it thus, than as some explain it, 
" by placing the robe at the knees," and adduce this line, 
" she sat upon the hearth in the light of the fire," 8 

1 Poets and mythologists subsequent to Homer supposed Cassandra, 
the daughter of Priam, to have been violated by Ajax, the Locrian ; that 
as a punishment for his crime this hero perished by shipwreck on his re- 
turn from Troy, and that three years afterwards Locris was visited by 
a famine, which occasioned great destruction to the inhabitants. The 
oracle consulted on the occasion of this calamity advised the Locrians to 
send annually to Minerva of Ilium two young women chosen by lot. 
They obeyed and continued to send them for 1000 years, until the time of 
the sacred war. 

2 II. xiii. 363. 3 II. vi. 448. Od. iii. 130. * II. xii. 15. 
II. vi. 92 and 273. r II. ix. 455. II. vi. 305. 
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for " near the hearth." For what would the laying the robe 
at the knees mean ? And they who alter the accent, and for 
yovvaaiv read yowaaiv, like dvidertv, or in whatever way they 
understand it, 1 come to no conclusion. Many of the ancient 
statues of Minerva are found in a sitting posture, as those at 
Phocaea, Massalia, Rome, Chios, and many other cities. But 
modern writers, among whom is Lycurgus the rhetorician, 
agree that the city was destroyed, for in mentioning the city 
of the Ilienses he says, "who has not heard, when it was 
once razed by the Greeks, that it was uninhabited?" 2 

42. It is conjectured that those who afterwards proposed 
to rebuild it avoided the spot as inauspicious, either on ac- 
count of its calamities, of which it had been the scene, or 
whether Agamemnon, according to an ancient custom, had de- 
voted it to destruction with a curse, as Croesus, when he de- 
stroyed Sidene, in which the tyrant Glaucias had taken re- 
fuge, uttered a curse against those who should rebuild its 
walls. They therefore abandoned that spot and built a city 
elsewhere. 

The Astypalseans, who were in possession of Rhosteium, 
were the first persons that founded Folium near the Simo'is, 
now called Polisma, but not in a secure spot, and hence it 
was soon in ruins. 

The present settlement, and the temple, were built in the 
time of the Lydian kings ; but it was not then a city ; a long 
time afterwards, however, and by degrees, it became, as we 
have said, a considerable place. 

Hellanicus, in order to gratify the Ilienses, as is his custom, 
maintains that the present and the ancient city are the same. 
But the district on the extinction of the city was divided by 
the possessors of Rhoeteium and Sigeium, and the other 
neighbouring people among themselves. Upon the rebuilding 
of the city, however, they restored it. 

43. Ida is thought to be appropriately described by Homer, 



1 The corrupt passage replaced by asterisks is eW iKiTsvovree re 
which is unintelligible. 

1 The following is a translation of the passage, as found in the speech of 
Lycurgus, still preserved to us : 

" Who has not heard of Troy, the greatest 
City of those times, and sovereign of all 
Asia, that when once destroyed by 
The Greeks it remained for ever uninhabited?" 
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as abounding with springs on account of the multitude of 
rivers which issue from it, particularly where Dardania as 
far as Scepsis lies at its foot, and the places about Ilium. 

Demetrius, who was acquainted with these places, (for he 
was a native,) thus speaks of them : " There is a height of 
Ida called Cotylus ; it is situated about 120 stadia above 
Scepsis, and from it flow the Scamander, the Granicus, and 
the JEsepus; 1 the two last, being the contributions of many 
smaller sources, fall into the Propontis, but the Scamander, 
which has but a single source, flows towards the west. All 
these sources are in the neighbourhood of each other, and are 
"comprised within a circuit of 20 stadia. The termination of 
the JEsepus is farthest distant from its commencement, 
namely, about 500 stadia." 

We may, however, ask why the poet says, 

" They came to the fair fountains, whence burst forth two streams of th' 
eddying Scamander, one flowing with water warm," 2 

that is, hot ; he proceeds, however, 

" around issues vapour as though caused by fire the other gushes out in 
the summer, cold like hail, or frozen as snow," 

for no warm springs are now found in that spot, nor is the 
source of the Scamander there, but in the mountain, and 
there is one source instead of two. 3 It is probable that the 

1 Modern maps place the Cotylus, and consequently the sources of the 
river which Demetrius calls Scamander, at more than 30,000 toises, or 
nearly eleven leagues, to the S. E. of the entrance of the Hellespont, 
when the source of the Scamauder should be near Troy; and Troy itself, 
according to the measurement adopted by Demetrius, ought not to be 
more than 3400 toises, or a league and a quarter, from the sea. There is 
therefore a manifest contradiction, and it appears, as I have already re- 
marked, that the river called Scamander by Demetrius, is not the river so 
called by Homer, but the Simois of the poet. Gossellin. 

Modem travellers accuse Demetrius with having confounded the Sca- 
mander with the Simoi's. The Simoi's they say rises in Cotylus, (Kaf- 
dagh,) as also the Granicus, (Oustrola,) and the ^Esepus, (Satal-dere,) 
but the sources of the Scamander are below, and to the W. of Ida, near 
the village called by the Turks Bounar-bachi, which signifies the head of 
the source. If it is an error, Demetrius is not alone responsible for it, 
as Hellenicus (Schol. in Iliad xxi. 242) also says that the Scamander 
had its source in Mount Ida itself. Both probably rested on the author- 
ity of Homer, who places the source of the Scamauder in Ida. They did 
not, however, observe that Homer employs the expression cnr' 'llaiw.v 
opktav in a more extensive sense. Du Theil. 

2 11 xxii. 147. 

3 We owe to the researches of M. de Choiseul Gouffier, published 
VOL. n. 2 B 
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warm spring has failed, but the cold spring flowing from the 
Scaraander along a subterraneous channel emerges at this 
place ; or, because the water was near the Scamander, it was 
called the source of that river, for there are several springs, 
which are said to be its sources. 

44. The Andirus empties itself into the Scamander ; a 

without his knowledge in 1793, an acquaintance with these two springs, 
which present nearly the same phenomena as described by Homer. . 
These springs have since been seen by many travellers ; they are situated 
at the foot of a small hill on which is Bounar-bachi, and about 6500 
toises in a straight line from the mouth of the Mendere. The stream which 
flows from them never fails, and after having run for some time parallel 
to the Mender^, it turns suddenly to throw itself into the Archipelago, 
near the middle of the interval which separates the ruins of Alexandria- 
Troas from the cape Koum-kale, but still leaving traces of a bed through 
which it formerly flowed to join the Mendere". We are now convinced 
that this little river is the Scamander of Homer, that the present Men- 
dere is the Simoi's of that poet, and that the ancient Ilium, which was 
near the sources of the Scamander, must have been situated on the 
heights of Bounar-bachi. 

In the time of Homer these two rivers united together and discharged 
themselves into the sea by the same mouth : but the course of the Sca- 
mander has been changed for a long time, since, according to Pliny, (v. 
c. 33,) a part of its waters spread themselves over a marsh, and the re- 
mainder flowed unto the ^gsean Sea, between Alexandria-Troas and 
Sigeum. This ancient author therefore gave to the little river (which 
he called Paloescamander, the old Scamander) exactly the same course 
which the stream Bounar-bachi still follows. This change of direction 
in the course of the river appears to me to have been anterior to the time 
of Demetrius of Scepsis, for this alone can explain his error. For, no 
longer finding a stream which runs on the left of the present Mendere, 
and which might represent the Scamander, he thought proper to transfer 
this latter name to the Simoi's, and to look for the site of the Ilium of 
Homer, as also of the plain which was the scene of the combats de- 
scribed by .the poet, on the right of this river. Thence he is persuaded 
that the town of the Ilienses occupied the same site as the ancient Ilium, 
and that the stream of the Tschiblak was the Simoi's. 

I must remark that the Mendere is a torrent, the waters of which fail 
during a great part of the year, whilst the stream of the Bounar-bachi 
always continues to flow. This advantage is probably the reason why it 
preserved the name of Scamander to the sea, although it ran into the bed 
of the Simoi's and was far inferior to this torrent in the length of its course. 
Hence it may be perceived how the name of Scamauder, now changed 
into that of Mendere, has remained attached to this ancient mouth, how 
ultimately it was given to the whole course of the Simoi's, and how De- 
metrius of Scepsis was led into error by the change in the course of the 
true Scamander, and by the transfer of its name to the Simoi's. Voyage 
Piltorcsque de la Grece par M. de Choiseul Govffier. Le Voyage dans la 
Troad, par M. Lechevalier. The Topography of Troy, W. Gell. -Gossellin. 
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river which comes from the district of Caresene, a mountain- 
ous country, in which are many villages. It is well cultivated 
by the husbandmen. It adjoins Dardania, and extends as far as 
the places about Zeleia and Pityeia. The country, it is said, 
had its name from the river Caresus, mentioned by the poet, 
" the Rhesus, Heptaporus, Caresus, and Rhodius," l 

but the city of the same name as the river is in ruins. 

Demetrius again says, the river Rhesus is now called 
Rhoeites, unless it is the Rhesus which empties itself into 
the Granicus. 

The Heptaporus, which is called also Polyporus, is crossed 
seven times in travelling from the places about Cale Peuce (or 
the beautiful pitch tree) to the village Mekenas and to the 
Asclepieium, founded by Lysimachus. 

Attalus, the first king, gives this account of the beautiful 
pitch tree; its circumference, he says, was 24 feet; the 
height of the trunk from the root was 67 feet ; it then formed 
three branches, equally distant from each other ; it then con- 
tracts into one head, and here it completes the whole height 
of two plethra, and 15 cubits. It is distant from Adramytti- 
um 180 stadia towards the north. 

The Caresus flows from Malus, a place situated between 
Palsescepsis and Achasi'um, in front of the isle of Tenedos, and 
empties itself into the JEsepus. 

The Rhodius flows from Cleandria and Gordus, which are 
distant 60 stadia from. Cale Peuce, and empties itself into the 
vEnius (.ZEsepus ?). 

45. In the valley about the JEsepus, on the left of its 
course, the first place we meet with is Polichna, a walled 
stronghold ; then PalaBscepsis, next Alizonium, a place invent- 
ed for the supposed existence of the Halizoni whom we have 
mentioned before. 2 Then Caresus, a deserted city, and Ca- 
resene, and a river of the same name, (Caresus,) which also 
forms a considerable valley, but less than that about the -Ese- 
pus. -Next follow the plains of Zeleia, and the mountain plains, 
which are well cultivated. On the right of the ^Esepus, be- 
tween Polichna and Palsescepsis is Nea-Come, 3 and Argyria, 

1 li. xii. 20. 2 B. xii. c. iii. 21. 

3 Below Strabo calk this same place JEnea, and in b. xii. c. iii. 23, 
Enea-Come. Pliny calls it Nea ; it is said to be the same place called 
by the Turks Ene. 

2 B 2 
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(the silver mines,) 1 which are another fiction framed to sup- 
port the same hypothesis, in order that the words of Homer 
may be defended, 

" where silver is produced." 2 

Where then is Alybe, or Alope, or in whatever way they 
please to play upon the name? For they ought to have had 
the impudence to invent this place also, and not to leave their 
system imperfect and exposed to detection, when they had 
once ventured so far. This is the contradiction which may 
be given to Demetrius. 

As to the rest, we ought at least in the greatest number of 
instances to attend to a man of experience, and a native of the 
country, who also had bestowed so much thought and time on 
this subject as to write thirty books to interpret little more 
than 60 lines of the catalogue of the Trojan forces. 

Palaescepsis, according to Demetrius, is distant from JEnea 
50, and from the river -ZEsepus 30, stadia, and the name of 
Pala3scepsis is applied to many other places. 3 

We return to the sea-coast, from which we have digressed. 

46. After the Sigeian promontory, and the Achilleium, is 
the coast opposite to Tenedos, the Achaeium, and Tenedos it- 
self, distant not more than 40 stadia from the continent. It is 
about 80 stadia in circumference. It contains an JEolian 
city, and has two harbours, and a temple of Apollo Smin- 
theus, as the poet testifies ; 

" Sminthcus, thou that reignest over Tenedos.." 4 

There are several small islands around it, and two in particu- 
lar, called Calydnas, 5 situated in the course of the voyage to 
Lectum. There are some writers who call Tenedos Calydna, 

1 'Apjvpia, in the neuter gender, with the accent on the antipenultima, 
means "silver mines." But 'Apyupia, with the accent on the penultima, 
becomes the name of a town. 

8 II. ii. 856. 

3 What other places ? I do not think that Strabo or Demetrius have 
mentioned any other place bearing the name of Palsescepsis. Du Thell. 

4 II. i. 38. 

5 There are no islands to the south of Tenedos, that is, between Tene- 
dos and Cape Lectum (Baba). The state of the text might induce us to 
suppose that, instead of Lectum, Strabo wrote Sigeum. Then the .Ca- 
lydnae islands would answer to the Mauro islands or to the isles des 
Lapins. GosseUin. 
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and others Leucophrys. 1 There are other small islands around 
it besides these. They lay near the scene of the fable about 
Tennes, from whom the island has its name, and of the story 
of Cycnus, a Thracian by descent, and father, according to 
some writers, of Tennes, and king of Colons. 

47. Continuous with the Achseium are Larisa and Colons, 
formerly belonging to the people of Tenedos, who occupied 
the opposite coast; and the present Chrysa, situated upon a 
rocky height above the sea, and Hamaxitus lying below, and 
close to Lectum. But at present Alexandreia is continuous 
with the Achseium ; the inhabitants of those small towns, and 
of many other strongholds, were embodied in Alexandreia. 
Among the latter were Cebrene and Neandria. The territory 
is in the possession of the Alexandrini, and the spot in which 
Alexandreia is now situated was called Sigia. 

48. The temple of Apollo Smintheus is in this Chrysa, and 
the symbol, a mouse, which shows the etymology of the epi- 
thet Smintheus, lying under the foot of the statue. 2 They are 
the workmanship of Scopas of Paros. They reconcile the his- 
tory, and the fable about the mice, in this following manner. 

The Teucri, who came from Crete, (of whom Callinus, the 
elegiac poet, gave the first history, and he was followed by 
many others,) were directed by an oracle to settle wherever 
the earth-born inhabitants should attack them, which, it is 
said, occurred to them near Hamaxitus, for in the night-time 
great multitudes of field-mice came out and devoured all arms 
or utensils which were made of leather ; the colony therefore 
settled there. These people also called the mountain Ida, 
after the name of the mountain in Crete. 

1 Called also Lyrnessa and Phcenice. The first of these names is the 
same as that of one of the 12 towns on the continent sacked by Achilles. 
The name Phoenice was given to it probably by a Phoenician colony. 
Leucophrys, (white brows,) from the colour of the coast. 

2 From afiivOoi;, a rat, in the JEolic dialect. The worship of Apollo 
Smintheus was not confined to the town of Chrysa alone ; it was common 
to all the continent of the Troad and to the adjacent islands ; it extended 
along the whole coast to the island of Rhodes, as Strabo afterwards informs 
us. He has already told us that there was a temple of Apollo Smintheus 
in the island of Tenedos. Coins of this island exist, bearing the effigy of 
the god with a rat under the chin. The town of Hamaxitus, on the con- 
tinent, had also its temple of Apollo Smintheus, where was not only to be 
seen the picture of a rat near the tripod of the god, but also tame rats, 
maintained at the public expense. 
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But Heracleides of Pontus says, that the mice, which 
swarmed near the temple, were considered as sacred, and the 
statue is represented as standing upon a mouse. 

Others say, that a certain Teucer came from Attica, who 
belonged to the Demus of Troes, which is now called Xype- 
teon, but that no Teucri came from Crete. They adduce as 
a proof of the intermixture of Trojans with Athenians, that 
an Ericthonius was a founder of both people. 

This is the account of modern writers. But the traces 
which now exist in the plain of Thebe, and at Chrysa situated 
there, coincide better with the description of Homer ; and of 
these we shall speak immediately. 1 

The name of Smintheus is to be found in many places, for 
near Hamaxitus itself, besides the Sminthian Apollo at the 
temple, there are two places called Sminthia, and others in the 
neighbouring district of Larissa. In the district also of Pariane 
is a place called Sminthia ; others in Rhodes, 2 Lindus, 
and in many places besides. The temple is now called 
Sminthium. 

Separate from the other is the Halesian plain near Lectum, 
which is not extensive, and the Tragasaean salt-pan near Ha- 
rnaxitus, 3 where the salt spontaneously concretes on the 
blowing of the Etesian winds. On Lectum stands an altar 
dedicated to the Twelve Gods, erected, it is said, by Aga- 
memnon. 

These places are in sight of Ilium, at the distance of a little 
more than 200 stadia. On the other side the parts about 
Abydos are visible, although Abydos is somewhat nearer. 

49. After doubling Lectum, there follow the most consider- 
able cities of the JEolians, the bay of Adramyttium, on which 
Homer seems to have placed the greater part of the Leleges, 
and the Cilicians, divided into two tribes. There also is the 
coast of the Mitylenseans with some villages of the Mitylense- 
ans on the continent. The bay has the name of the Idaean 
bay, for the ridge extending from Lectum to Ida overhangs 

1 Sect. 63. 

2 In the island of Rhodes more especially many Sminthia must have 
existed, as Andreas, a native of Lindus, one of the three cities of the 
island, made these temples the subject of a treatise entitled " On the 
Sminthia of Rhodes." 

3 The Turks call the place Fousla, " the salt-paas." 
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the commencement of the bay, where, according to the poet, 1 
the Leleges were first settled. 

50. I have spoken before of the Leleges, and I shall now 
add that the poet speaks of a Pedasus, a city of theirs which 
was subject to Altes ; 

" Altes, king of the war-loving Leleges. governs 
The lofty Pedasus on the river Satnioeis : " 2 

the spot exists but there is no city. Some read, but incor- 
rectly, "below Satnioeis," as if the city lay at the foot of a 
mountain called Satnioeis ; yet there is no mountain there 
called Satnioeis, but a river, on which the city is placed. The 
city is at present deserted. The poet mentions the river ; 

" Ajax pierced with his spear Satnius, the son of CEnops, whom the beau- 
tiful nymph NaTs bore to CEnops, when he tended herds on the banks of 
the Satnioeis." 3 

And in another place ; 

" CEnops dwelt on the banks of the smooth-flowing Satnioeis 
In lofty Pedasus."* 

Later writers called it Satioeis, and some writers Saphnioeis. 
It is a great winter torrent, which the poet, by mentioning it, 
made remarkable. These places are continuous with the 
districts Dardania and Scepsia, and are as it were another 
Dardania, but lower than the former. 

51. The country comprised in the districts of Antandria, 
Cebrene, Neandria, and the Hamaxitus, as far as the sea op- 
posite to Lesbos, now belongs to the people of Assus and Gar- 
gara. 5 

The Neandrians are situated above Hamaxitus on this 
side Lectum, but more towards the interior, and nearer to 
Ilium, from which they are distant 130 stadia. Above 
these people are the Cebrenii, and above the Cebrenii the 
Dardanii, extending as far as Palsescepsis, and even to 
Scepsis. 

The poet Alcaeus calls Antandrus a city of the Leleges : 
" First is Antandrus, a city of the Leleges." 

Demetrius of Scepsis places it among the adjacent cities, so 
that it might be in the country of the Cilicians, for these 
people are rather to be regarded as bordering upon the Le- 

' II. x. 429. 2 II. xxi. 86. 3 II. xiv. 443. * 11. vi. 34. 

5 At the foot of the mountain on which is now the village Inc. 
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leges, having as their boundary the southern side of Mount 
Ida. These however are situated low down, and approach 
nearer the sea-coast at Adramyttium. After Lectum, at the 
distance of 40 stadia is Polymedium, 1 a stronghold ; then at 
the distance of 80 stadia Assus, situated a little above the 
sea,; next at 140 stadia Gargara, which is situated on a pro- 
montory, which forms the gulf, properly called the gulf of 
Adramyttium. For the whole of the sea-coast from Lectum 
to Cans, and the Elaitic bay, is comprised under the same 
name, the gulf of Adramyttium. This, however, is properly' 
called the Adramyttene gulf, which is enclosed within the 
promontory on which Gargara stands, and that called the 
promontory Pyrrha, 2 on which is a temple of Venus. The 
breadth of the entrance forms a passage across from promon- 
tory to promontory of 120 stadia. Within it is Antandrus, 3 
with a mountain above it, which is called Alexandreia, where 
it is said the contest between the goddesses was decided by 
Paris ; and Aspaneus, the depository of the timber cut from 
the forests of Ida ; it is here that wood is brought down and 
disposed of to those who want it. 

Next is Astyra, a village and grove sacred to Artemis As- 
tyrene. Close to it is Adramyttium, a city founded by a 
colony of Athenians, with a harbour, and a station for vessels. 
Beyond the gulf and the promontory Pyrrha is Cisthene, a 
deserted city with a harbour. Above it in the interior is a 
copper mine, Perperena, Trarium, and other similar settle- 
ments. 

On this coast after Cisthene are the villages of the Mity- 
lenasans, Coryphantis and Heracleia ; next to these is Attea ; 
then Atarneus, 4 Pitane, 5 and the mouths of the Cai'cus. These, 
however, belong to the Elaitic gulf. On the opposite side of 
the CaTcus are Elasa, 6 and the remainder of the gulf as far as 
Cana,. 

We shall resume our description of each place, lest we 
should have omitted any one that is remarkable. And first 
with regard to Scepsis. 

52. Palaescepsis is situated above Cebrene towards the 
most elevated part of Ida near Polichna. It had the name of 

1 I'alamedium ? Pliny, b. v. c. 30. 

2 Karatepe-bournou, or Cape San Nicolo. 

3 Antandro. * Dikeli-koi. 5 Tschandarlyk. lalea. 
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Scepsis l either for some other reason or because it was 
within view of the places around, if we may be allowed to 
derive words then in use among Barbarians from the Greek 
language. Afterwards the inhabitants were transferred to 
the present Scepsis, 60 stadia lower down, by Scamandrius, 
the son of Hector, and by Ascanius, the son of JEneas ; these 
two families reigned, it is said, a long time at Scepsis. They 
changed the form of government to an oligarchy ; afterwards 
the Milesians united with the Scepsians, and formed a de- 
mocracy. 2 The descendants of these families had never- 
theless the name of kings, and held certain dignities. Anti- 
gonus incorporated the Scepsians with the inhabitants of 
Alexandreia (Troas) ; Lysimachus dissolved this union, and 
they returned to their own country. 

53. The Scepsian (Demetrius) supposes that Scepsis was 
the palace of ./Eneas, situated between the dominion of ^Eneas 
and Lyrnessus, where, it is said, he took refuge when pur- 
sued by Achilles. 

" Remember you not," says Achilles, " how I chased you -when alone and 
apart from the herds, with swift steps, from the heights of Ida, thence in- 
deed you escaped to Lyrnessus; but I took and destroyed it." 3 

Present traditions respecting .2Eneas do not agree with the 
story respecting the first founders of Scepsis. For it is said 
that he was spared on account of his hatred to Priam : 

"he ever bore hatred to Priam, for never had Priam bestowed any 
honour upon him for his valour." 4 

His companion chiefs, the Antenoridas, and Antenor, and my- 
self, escaped on account of the hospitality which the latter had 
shown to Menelaus. 

Sophocles, in his play, The Capture of Troy, says, that a 
panther's skin was placed before Antenor's door as a signal 
that his house should be spared from plunder. Antenor and 

1 From ffKeirrofiai, (sceptomai,) I see to a distance, from which the 
compound TrepiaKeirTOfiai, (perisceptomai,) / see to a distance around. 
Strabo perceived the absurdity of such an etymology. Others derived 
the name of this place from c-K^Trro^cu, / pretend, whence <TK?JI/>IC, 
(skepsis,) a pretext, because it was on this part of the chain of Ida that 
Rhea, on the birth of Jupiter, substituted for him a stone clothed as an 
infant, and presented it to be devoured by Saturn in place of her child. 
This etymology is conformable to analogy, although founded on a ridi- 
culous fable. a B. xiii. c. i. 6. 3 ' 11. xx. 188. 4 II. xiii. 460 
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his four sons, together with the surviving Heneti, are said to 
have escaped into Thrace, and thence into Henetica on the Adri- 
atic; 1 but ^Eneas, with his father Anchises and his son As- 
canius, are said to have collected a large body of people, and 
to have set sail. Some writers say that he settled about the 
Macedonian Olympus ; according toothers he founded Capuae, 2 
near Mantineia in Arcadia, and that he took the name of the 
city from Capys. There is another account, that he dis- 
embarked at J-Sgesta 3 in Sicily, with Elymus, a Trojan, and 
took possession of Eryx 4 and Lilybgeus, 5 and called the rivers 
about ^gesta Scamander and Simois; that from Sicily he 
went to Latium, and settled there in obedience to an oracle 
enjoining him to remain wherever he should eat his table. 
This happened in Latium, near Lavinium, when a large cake 
of bread which was set down instead of, and for want of, a 
table, was eaten together with the meat that was laid upon it. 
Homer does not agree either with these writers or with 
what is said respecting the founders of Scepsis. For he re- 
presents JEneas as remaining at Troy, succeeding to the king- 
dom, and delivering the succession to his children's children 
after the extinction of the race of Priam : 

" the son of Saturn hated the family of Priam : henceforward JEneas 
shall reign over the Trojans, and his children's children to late genera- 
tions." 6 

In this manner not even the succession of Scamandrius 
could be maintained. He disagrees still more with those 
writers who speak of his wanderings as far as Italy, and 
make him end his days in that country. Some write the 
verse thus : 

" The race of ^Eneas and his children's children," meaning the Romans, 
'shall rule over all nations." 

54. The Socratic philosophers, Erastus, Coriscus, and Ne- 
leus, the son of Coriscus, a disciple of Aristotle, and Theo- 
phrastus, were natives of Scepsis. Neleus succeeded to the 
possession of the library of Theophrastus, which included that 
of Aristotle ; for Aristotle gave his library, and left his school, 

1 See note 4 , vol. i. p. 76. 

2 Some assert that Capys, the father of Anchises, was the founder of 
Capua or Capya in Italy. The town in Arcadia was afterwards called 
Caphya or Caphyae. 3 Segesta. * Trapani. * Cape Bob'. 

e II. xx. 306. 
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to Theophrastus. Aristotle 1 was the first person with whom 
we are acquainted who made a collection -of books, and sug- 
gested to the kings of ./Egypt the formation of a library. 
Tbeophrastus left his library to Neleus, who carried it to 
Scepsis, and bequeathed it to some ignorant persons who kept 
the books locked up, lying in disorder. When the Scepsians 
understood that the Attalic kings, on whom the city was de- 
pendent, were in eager search for books, with which they in- 
tended to furnish the library at Pergamus, they hid theirs in 
an excavation under-ground ; at length, but not before they had 
been injured by damp and worms, the descendants of Neleus 
sold the books of Aristotle and Theophrastus for a large sum 
of money to Apellicon of Teos. Apellicon 2 was rather a 
lover of books than a philosopher ; when therefore he attempt- 
ed to restore the parts which had been eaten and corroded by 
worms, he made alterations in the original text and introduced 
them into new copies; he moreover supplied the 'defective parts 
unskilfully, and published the books full of errors. It was the 
misfortune of the ancient Peripatetics, those after Theophras- 
tus, that being wholly unprovided with the books of Aris- 
totle, with the exception of a few only, and those chiefly of 
the exoteric 3 kind, they were unable to philosophize according 

1 This statement is not in contradiction with those (A then. b. i. c. 3) 
who assert that Pisistratus, tyrant of Athens, and Polycrates, tyrant of 
Saraos, were the first who formed libraries. The libraries of these two 
princes, who lived six centuries before our time, were probably confined 
to half a dozen poets, and it may be supposed that the care Pisistratus 
took to collect the poems of Homer did not extend to poets posterior to 
his time. But in the time of Aristotle there existed many poems, a 
great number of oratorical discourses, historical works, and various 
treatises of philosophy. 

2 Apellicon proclaimed himself a philosopher of the school of Aristotle. 
From what Athenseus, b. v., says of him, he appears to have used his 
great wealth for the purposes of ostentation rather than of employing it 
for the benefit of others. He was sent by Aristion, (or Athenion, as 
Athenseus calls him,) tyrant of Athens, to Delos, at the head of ten thou- 
sand soldiers, to remove the treasures of the temple. He was defeated 
by the Romans, and having lost his whole army, escaped with difficulty. 

3 This name was given to books intended to be seen and read by every 
one, but which did not contain the fundamental dogmas which Aristotle 
only communicated to those of his own school. The books which con- 
tained these doctrines were called, by way of distinction, esoteric. Such 
at least is the opinion of those who admit of the existence of a secret doc- 
trine, and a public doctrine, in the philosophy of Aristotle. This passage 
of Strabo however seems to favour those who maintained a different 
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to the principles of tlie system, and merely occupied them- 
selves in elaborate discussions on common places. Their suc- 
cessors however, from the time that these books were pub- 
lished, philosophized, and propounded the doctrine of Aristotle 
more successfully than their predecessors, but were under the 
necessity of advancing a great deal as probable only, on ac- 
count of the multitude of errors contained in the copies. 

Even Rome contributed to this increase of errors ; for im- 
mediately on the death of Apellicon, Sylla, who captured 
Athens, seized the library of Apellicon. When it was 
brought to Rome, Tyrannion, 1 the grammarian, who was an 
admirer of Aristotle, courted the superintendent of the library 
and obtained the use of it. Some vendors of books, also, 
employed bad scribes and neglected to compare the copies 
with the original. This happens in the case of other books 
which are copied for sale both here and at Alexandreia. 

This may suffice on this subject. 

55. Demetrius the grammarian, whom we have frequently 
mentioned, was a native of Scepsis. He composed a com- 
ment on the catalogue of the Trojan forces. He was con- 
temporary with Crates and Aristarchus. He was succeeded 
by Metrodorus, 2 who changed from being a philosopher to 

opinion, namely, that this celebrated distinction of exoteric and esoteric 
doctrines, which is peculiar to the works of Aristotle, is not founded on 
any essential difference of doctrine, but rather on a difference of method, 
so that the word exoteric was applied to works where the opinions of the 
philosopher were set forth in a manner to be understood by all intelligent 
readers, whether of his own school or strangers ; and esoteric to those 
works where his opinions were thoroughly discussed, and in a scientific 
manner, and which, not being intelligible to every one, required to be ex- 
plained by the master himself. 

1 Tyrannion was a native of Amisus, whose lectures he attended (b. xii. 
c. iii. 16). He is often quoted among the commentators of Homer. 
It was he also who gave copies of the works of Aristotle to Andronicus 
of Rhodes, for whom he made a catalogue of them. 

2 Metrodorus was not only a fellow-countryman of Demetrius, who was 
one of the richest and most distinguished citizens of Scepsis, but also his 
contemporary and protege. A small treatise of Metrodorus is cited, en- 
titled TTtpi dXtnrriKfjt;, which may mean "on anointing with, oil," or 
" 011 oil used in the public exercises." It seems however very probable 
that the treatise on the Troad, (TpwVKd,) which Athenseus attributes to 
another Metrodorus of Chios, was the work of this Metrodorus of Scep- 
sis. The place of his birth, which was in the Troad, might have suggested, 
as it did to his patron, the idea of treating a subject liable to discussion, 
and to endeavour to throw light upon it by the words of Homer. Add to 
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engage in public affairs. His writings are for the most part 
in the style of the rhetoricians. He employed a new and 
striking kind of phraseology. Although he was poor, yet, in 
consequence of the reputation which he had acquired, he 
married a rich wife at Chalcedon, and acquired the surname 
of the Chalcedonian. He paid great court to Mithridates 
Eupator, whom he accompanied with his wife on a voyage to 
Pontus, and received from him distinguished honours. He 
was appointed to preside over a tribunal where the party 
condemned by the judge had no power of appeal to the king. 
His prosperity however was not lasting, for he incurred the 
enmity of some very unjust persons, and deserted from the 
king at the very time that he was despatched on an embassy 
to Tigranes the Armenian. Tigranes sent him back much 
against his inclination to Eupator, who was then flying from 
his hereditary kingdom. Metrodorus died on the road, either 
in consequence of orders from the king, or by natural disease, 
for both causes of his death are stated. 
So much then respecting Scepsis. 

56. Next to Scepsis are Andeira, Pioniae, and Gargaris. 
There is found at Andeira a stone, which when burnt becomes 
iron. It is then put into a furnace together with some kind 
of earth, when it distils a mock silver, (Pseudargyrum,) or 
with the addition of copper it becomes the compound called 
oreichalcum. There is found a mock silver near Tmolus 
also. These places and those about Assus were occupied by 
the Leleges. 

57. Assus is a strong place, and well fortified with walls. 
There is a long and perpendicular ascent from the sea and 
the harbour, so that the verse of Stratonicus the citharist 
seems to be applicable to it ; 

this that Strabo quotes also Metrodorus on the subject of the Amazons, 
whose history appears so closely connected with the Trojan war that all 
who have touched on the one, have also treated of the other. Pliny quotes 
also a Metrodorus on the subject of the serpents of the river Rhyndacus, 
near the Troad. It is also a question whether Mctrodoius was one of 
those who occupied themselves with mnemonics, or the art of increasing 
and strengthening the memory. According to Plutarch, Metrodorus 
was the victim of Mithridates. Tigranes, who had placed the philo- 
sopher in his power, more from inadvertence than intentionally, so much 
regretted his death that he celebrated magnificent obsequies to his 
memory. 
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" Go to Assus, if you mean to reach quickly the confines of death." 

The harbour is formed of a large mole. 

Cleanthes, the Stoic philosopher, was a native of this place. 
He succeeded to the school of Zeno of Citium, and left it to 
Chrysippus of Soli. Here also Aristotle resided for some 
time, on account of his relationship to Hermeas the tyrant. 
Hermeas was an eunuch, servant of a money-changer. When 
he was at Athens he was the hearer both of Plato and of 
Aristotle. On his return he became the associate in the 
tyranny of his master, who attacked the places near Atar- 
neus and Assus. He afterwards succeeded his master, sent 
for both Aristotle and Xenocrates, and treated them with 
kindness. He even gave his niece in marriage to Aristotle. 
But Memnon of Rhodes, who was at that time general in the 
service of the Persians, invited to his house Hermeas, under 
the mask of friendship, and on pretence of business. He 
seized Hermeas, and sent him to the king, who ordered him 
to be hanged. The philosophers, avoiding places in posses- 
sion of the Persians, escaped by flight. 

58. Myrsilus says that Assus was founded by Methymnse- 
ans ; but according to Hellanicus it was an JEolian city, like 
Gargara and Lamponia of the JEolians. Gargara l was found- 
ed from Assus ; it was not well peopled, for the kings intro- 
duced settlers from Miletopolis, 2 which they cleared of its"in- 

1 Gargara is the same town called above by Strabo Gargaris, unless he 
meant by the latter name the territory of Gargara, a distinction we find 
made below between Pedasa and Pedasis. The author of the Etymolo- 
gicum Magnum calls the place Gargarus, and informs us that the inhabit- 
ants abandoned it on account of the cold, it being situated on Mount Ida; 
that they founded a new town in the plain, and that the town abandoned 
afterwards received the name of Old Gargara. 

The town called Lamponia by Strabo is called Lamponium by Hella- 
nicus and Herodotus. 

2 By " the kings," we must probably understand the kings of Bithynia 
rather than the kings of Persia, as understood by Rambach (De Mileto 
ej usque colonise); for if we suppose that colonists are here meant who 
came to Gargara from Miletus after the destruction of this latter town by 
the Persians, how could Demetrius of Scepsis say of the Gargareans 
that, "^Eolians as they were, or instead of jEolians they became semi- 
barbarians?" He ought at least to have said, " that they became loni- 
ans," for Miletus, a Greek city of Ionia, at the time of its destruction by 
the Persians, was far from being barbarous. But Miletopolis, although 
from its name and position in the territory of Cyzicus was probably, like 
Cyzicus, a colony of Miletus, yet might have been peopled with barbari- 
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habitants, so that Demetrius the Scepsian says that, instead of 
being ^olians, the people became semi-barbarians. In the 
time of Homer all these places belonged to Leleges, whom some 
writers represent as Carians, but Homer distinguishes them, 

" Near the sea are Carians, and Paeonians with curved bows, Leleges, and 
Caucones." ' 

The Leleges were therefore a different people from the Cari- 
ans, and lived between the people subject to .ZEneas and the 
Cilicians, as they are called by the poet. After being plun- 
dered by Achilles, they removed to Caria, and occupied the 
country about the present Halicarnassus. 

59. Pedasus, the city which they abandoned, is no longer 
in existence. But in the interior of the country belonging to 
the people of Haticarnassus there was a city called by them 
Pedasa, and the territory has even now the name of Pedasis. 
It is said that this district contained eight cities, occupied by 
the Leleges, who were formerly so populous a nation as to 
possess Caria as far as Myndus, Bargylia, and a great part of 
Pisidia. In later times, when they united with the Carians in 
their expeditions, they were dispersed throughout the whole of 
Greece, and the race became extinct. 

Mausolus, according to Callisthenes, assembled in Halicar- 
nassus 2 alone the inhabitants of six out of the eight cities, but 
allowed Suangela and Myndus to remain untouched. Herodo- 
tus 3 relates that whenever anything unfortunate was about to 
befall the inhabitants of Pedasus 4 and the neighbourhood a 
beard appeared on the face of the priestess of Minerva, and 
that this happened three times. 

There is now existing in the territory of the Stratoniceis 5 
a small town called Pedasum. There are to be seen through- 
out the whole of Caria and at Miletus sepulchres, and for- 
tifications, and vestiges of settlements of the Leleges. 

60. The tract of sea-coast following next after the Leleges 
was occupied, according to Homer, by Cilicians, but at present 
it is occupied by Adramytteni, Atarneitse, and Pitanaei as far 
as the mouth of the Ca'icus. The Cilicians were divided into 

ans at the time Gargara received colonists. Mualitsh is the modern natr.e 
of Miletopolis. 

1 II. x. 428. s Budrun, the birth-place of Herodotus. 

8 Herod, i. 175; viii. 104. Paitschin ? * Eski-Hissar. 
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two dynasties, as we have before said, 1 the head of one was 
Eetion, the other Mynes. 

61. Homer says that Thebe was the city of Eetion ; 

" We went to Thebe, the sacred city of Eetion." 2 

To him also belonged Chrysa, which contained the temple 
of Apollo Smintheus, for Chryse'is was taken from Thebe; 

" We went," 
he says, 

" to Thebe, ravaged it, and carried everything away ; the sons of the 
Achseans divided the booty among themselves, but selected for Atrides the 
beautiful Chryse'is." 

Lyrnessus he calls the city of Mynes, for 
" having plundered Lyrnessus, and destroyed the walls of Thebe," 3 

Achilles slew Mynes and Epistrophus, so that when Bryseis 

says, 

" you suffered me not to weep when the swift Achilles slew my husband, 
and laid waste the city of the divine Mynes," 4 

the poet cannot mean Thebe, for that belonged to Eetion, but 
Lyrnessus, for both cities lay in what was afterwards called 
the plain of Thebe, which, on account of its fertility, was a 
subject of contest among the Mysians and Lydians formerly, 
and latterly among the Greeks who had migrated from JEolis 
and Lesbos. At present Adramytteni possess the greater 
part of it ; there are Thebe and Lyrnessus, a strong place, 
but both are deserted. One is situated at the distance of 60 
stadia from Adramyttium on one side, and the other 88 stadia 
on the other side. 

62. In the Adramyttene district are Chrysa and Cilia. 
There is at present near Thebe a place called Cilia, in which 
is a temple of Apollo Cilhsus. Beside it runs a river, which 
comes from Mount Ida. These places are near Antandria. 
The Cillasum in Lesbos has its name from this Cilia. There 
is also a?mountain Cilkeum between Gargara and Antandrus. 
Daes of Colonas says that the temple of Apollo Cillaeus was 
founded at Coronas by the ^Eolians, who came by sea from 
Greece. At Chrysa also it is said that there is a Cillaean 
Apollo, but it is uncertain whether it is the same as Apollo 
Smiutheus, or a different statue. 

C. vii. 49. * II. i. 3t>6. 3 II. ii. 691. * II. ii. 295. 
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63. Chrysa is a small town on the sea-coast with a harbour. 
Near and above it is Thebe. Here was the temple of 
Apollo Smintheus, and here Chrysei's lived. The place at pre- 
sent is entirely abandoned. To the present Chrysa, near Ha- 
maxitus, was transferred the temple of the Cilicians, one party 
of whom went to Pamphylia, the other to Hamaxitus. Those 
who are not well acquainted with ancient histories say that 
Chryses and Chryse'is lived there, and that Homer mentions 
the place. But there is no harbour at this place, yet Homer 
says, 

" but when they entered the deep harbour," ' 

nor is the temple on the sea-coast, but Homer places it there ; 

" Chryse'is left the. ship ; then the sage Ulysses, leading her to the altar, 
placed her in the hands of her beloved father."* 

Nor is it near Thebe, but it is near it, according to Homer, for 
he says, that Chrysei's was taken away from thence. 

Nor is there any place of the name of Cilia in the district 
of the Alexandreia, (Troas,) nor a temple of Apollo Cillaeus, 
whereas the poet joins them together : 

" who art the guardian of Chrysa, and the divine Cilia." 3 

But it is in the plain of Thebe that they are seen near to- 
gether. The voyage, from the Cilician Chrysa to the Nau- 
stathmus (or naval station) is about 700 stadia, and occupies a 
day, which is as much as Ulysses seems to have completed ; 
for immediately upon leaving the vessel he offers sacrifice to 
the god, and being overtaken by the evening, remains there. 
In the morning he sets sail. It is scarcely a third of the 
above-mentioned distance from Hamaxitus, so that Ulysses 
could have performed his sacrifice and have returned to the 
Naustathmus the same day. There is also a monument ot 
Cillus, a large mound, near the temple of Apollo Cillaeus. 
He is said to have been the charioteer of Pelops, and to 
have had the chief command in these parts. Perhaps the 
country Cilicia had its name from him, or he had his from the 
country. 

64. The story about the Teucri, and the mice from whom 
the name of Smintheus is derived, (for mice are called Smin- 
thii,) must be transferred to this place. 

1 II. i. 432. a II. i. 439. 3 II. i. 37. 

VOL. n. 2 c 
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Writers defend the derivation of titles from insignificant ob- 
jects by examples of this kind j as from the parnopes, which 
the CEtseans call cornopes, Hercules had a surname, and was 
worshipped under the title of Hercules Cornopion, because he 
had delivered them from locusts. So the Erythraeans, who 
live near the river Melius, worship Hercules Ipoctonus, be- 
cause he destroyed the ipes, or worms, which are destructive 
to vines; for this pest is found everywhere except in the 
country of the Erythrseans. The Rhodians have in the island 
a temple of Apollo Erythibius, so called from erysibe, (mildew,) 
and which they call erythibe. Among the JEolians in Asia 
one of their months is called Pornopion, for this name the 
Boeotians give to parnopes, (locusts,) and a sacrifice is per- 
formed to Apollo Pornopion. 

65. The country about Adramyttium is Mysia. It was 
once subject to Lydians, and there are now Pylae Lydiae (or 
the Lydian Gates) at Adramyttium, the city having been 
founded, it is said, by Lydians. 

Astyra also, the village near Adramyttium, is said to be- 
long to Mysia. It was once a small city, in which was the 
temple of Artemis Astyrene, situated in a grove. , The An- 
tandrians, in whose neighbourhood it is more immediately 
situated, preside over it with great solemnity. It is distant 
20 stadia from the ancient Chrysa, which also has a temple in 
a grove. There too is the Rampart of Achilles. At the dis- 
tance of 50 stadia in the interior is Thebe, uninhabited, which 
the poet says was situated below the woody Placus ; but 
there is neither a place called Placus nor Plax there, nor a 
wood above it, although it is near Ida. 

Thebe is distant from Astyra 70, and from Andeira 60 
stadia. All these are names of uninhabited places, or thinly 
inhabited, or of rivers which are torrents. But they owe 
their fame to ancient history. 

66. Assus and Adramyttium are considerable cities. Adra- 
myttium was unfortunate in the Mithridatic war, for Diodorus 
the general, in order to gratify the king, put to death the 
council of the citizens, although at the same time he pretended 
to be a philosopher of the Academy, pleaded causes, and pro- 
fessed to teach rhetoric. He accompanied the king on his 
voyage to Pontus, but upon his overthrow Diodorus was 
punished for his crimes. Many accusations were simultane- 
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ously preferred against him : but, unable to endure disgrace, 
he basely destroyed himself in my native city by abstaining 
from food. 

Adramyttium produced Xenocles, a distinguished orator, 
who adopted the Asiatic style of eloquence and was remark- 
able for the vehemence of his manner ; he defended Asia be- 
fore the senate, at the time when that province was accused of 
favouring the party of Mithridates. 

67. Near Astyra is a lake called Sapra, full of deep holes, 
that empties itself by a ravine among ridges of rocks on the 
coast. Below Andeira is a temple dedicated to the Andeirenian 
Mother of the gods, and a cave with a subterraneous passage 
extending to Palaea. Palaea is a settlement distant 130 stadia 
from Andeira. A goat, which fell into the opening, dis- 
covered the subterraneous passage. It was found at Andeira 
the next day, accidentally, by the shepherd, who had gone 
there to a sacrifice. 

Atarneus * is the royal seat of Hermeas the tyrant. Next is 
Pitane, an ^lEolian city, with two harbours, and the river 
Euenus flowing beside it, which supplies the aqueduct of 
the A.dramyttium with water. 

Arcesilaus of the Academy was a native of Pitane, and a 
fellow-disciple of Zeno of Citium in the school of Polemo. 

There is a place in Pitane called " Atarneus under Pitane," 
opposite to the island called Elseussa. 

It is said that at Pitane bricks float upon the water, as was 
the case with a small island 2 in Tyrvhenia, for the earth, 
being lighter than an equal bulk of water, swims upon it. 
Poseidonius says, that he saw in Spain bricks made of an ar- 
gillaceous earth (with which silver vessels are cleansed) float- 
ing upon water. 

After Pitane the Caicus 3 empties itself, at the distance of 30 
stadia from it, into the Elaitic bay. Beyond the Caicus, at 
the distance of 12 stadia from the river, is Elgea, an _5o- 
lian city ; it is a naval arsenal of Pergamum, and distant from 
it 120 stadia. 

1 Dikek-koi. 

3 For vrjffie Meineke reads yrj Tig, " a certain earth." Pliny, b. ii. c. 
95 speaks of islands " which are always floating ;" something of the kind 
occurs in volcanic lakes. 

3 Ak-su or Bakir. 

2 c 2 
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68. At 100 stadia farther is Cane, the promontory oppo- 
site to Lectum, and forming the gulf of Adramyttium, of 
which the Ela'itic Gulf is a part. Canse is a small city of the 
Locrians who came from Cynus; it is situated in the Cansean 
territory, opposite the most southerly extremities of Lesbos. 
This territory extends to the Arginusae, and the promontory 
above, which some call .^Ega, or the goat. The second sylla- 
ble however must be pronounced long, Aigan, like Actan 
and Archan, for this was the name of the whole mountain, 
which at present is called Cane, or Canas. 1 The sea sur- 
rounds the mountain on the south and west ; towards the 
east the plain of Cai'cus lies below, and on the north the 
Ela'itic district. The mountain itself is very much contracted. 
It inclines indeed towards the ^Egjean Sea, from which it has 
the name (^JEga), but afterwards the promontory itself was 
called .2Ega, the name which Sappho gives it, and then Cane 
and Canas. 



1 It is difficult to clear up this passage rjv AIT A nvtQ 
o/JHiivv/jnag rtf w^r Sfi Se fiaKpiag r^v Sfvrspav ffv\\af3'ijv 
'AIFAN UQ 'AKTAN icai 'APXAN. There is no doubt that the first of 
these words in capitals, to be homonymous with goat, should be alya, as 
is read in the old editions, and in many manuscripts, and not atya, aiya, 
or oriyav, as in others. Alya is the accusative of At?, (jEx,) a goat, 
which name Artemidorus actually gives to this promontory. But as our 
language has no termination of cases, the passage requires some explana- 
tion. If the Greeks desired to express in the nominative case the posi- 
tion of the promontory with respect to the island of Lesbos, they would 
say, according to Artemidorus, The cape JEx (AY) is in front of Lesbos ; 
according to Strabo, The cape JEga (Alfa) is in front of Lesbos. The 
lirst, j3Ex. signifies a goat, as Artemidorus intended; the second, _<Ega, 
in the Doric dialect (for -<Ege, Afyij) means a goat's skin. If they desired 
to employ the word in the accusative, they said, according to Artemi- 
dorus, We have doubled Cape j?Ega (Alya) ; according to Strabo, We have 
doubled Cape JEgan (Atyov). The matter is clear thus far, but what fol- 
lows, Set 5e fiaicpiag * * * d> aurav KO.I apxav, is difficult to explain. 
The two last words are Doric genitive plurals, the first for O.KTU>V, shores, 
the second for ap%G>v, beginnings ; and yet one would expect to find 
examples of accusatives in the singular number, as O.KTO.V and apxav ; 
the difference of accent is here of no importance, for the last syllables of 
these accusatives are long, as Strabo wishes to make the last syllable 
long of ^Egan (Aiyai/). If he had required examples agreeing with this 
last word in quantity, accent, and case, he might have cited sycan, 
(avicav, a fig-tree,) or some other word of this form. It might be sup- 
posed that AKTOLV was here taken in the acceptation [asrsjjv, aicrijv, 
and, in the Doric dialect, CLKTCLV] ; but there still remains apxav, unless 
we change the word to dpxTav, a bear's skin. Coray. 
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69. Between Elsea, Pitane, Atarneus, and Pergarnum on 
this side the Cai'cus, is Teuthrania, distant from none of 
these places above 70 stadia. Teuthras is said to have been 
king of the Cilicians and Mysians. According to Euripides, 
Auge, with her son Telephus, was enclosed in a chest and 
thrown into the sea, by command of her father Aleus, who 
discovered that she had been violated by Hercules. By the 
care of Minerva the chest crossed the sea, and was cast ashore 
at the mouth of the Caicus. Teuthras took up the mother 
and her son, married the former, and treated the latter as his 
own child. This is a fable, but another concurrence of cir- 
cumstances is wanting to explain how the daughter of the 
Arcadian became the wife of the king of the Mysians, and 
how her son succeeded to the throne of the Mysians. It is 
however believed that Teuthras and Telephus governed the 
country lying about Teuthrania and the Cai'cus, but the 
poet mentions a few particulars oaly of this history : 

" as when he slew the son of Telephus, the hero Eurypylns, and many of 
his companions, the Cetsei, were killed around -him for the sake of the 
gifts of women," l 

Homer here rather proposes an enigma than a clear mean- 
ing. For we do not know who the Cetsei were, nor what peo- 
ple we are to understand by this name, nor what is meant by 
the words, "for the stik of the gifts of women." 2 Gram- 
marians adduce and compare with this other trifling stories, 
but they indulge in invention rather than solve the difficulty. 

70. Let us dismiss this doubtful matter, and turn to what 
is more certain ; for instance, according to Homer, Eurypylus 
appears to have been king of the places about the Caicus, so 
that perhaps a part of tiie Cilicians were his subjects, and 
that there were not only two but three dynasties among that 
people. 

This opinion is supported by the circumstance that in the 
Elai'tis there is a small river, like a winter torrent, of the 
name of Ceteium. This falls into another like it, then again 

1 Od. xi. 521. 

a Eurypylus, son of Telephus, being invited by Priam to come to his 
assistance, answered that he could not do so without the permission of 
his mother, Astyoche. Priam by rich presents obtained from her this 
permission. There are other explanations equally uncertain. Bryant 
asserts that the Cetaei were pirates, and exacted young women as tribute 
from the people whom they attacked. 
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into another, but all discharge themselves into the Cai'cus. 
The Cai'cus does not flow from Ida, as Bacchylides says, nor 
does Euripides say correctly that Marsyas 

" inhabited the famous Celsense, at the extremity of Ida," 

for Celaense is at a great distance from Ida, and so are the 
sources of the Cai'cus, for they are to be seen in the plain. 

There is a mountain, Temnum, which separates this and 
the plain of Asia; it lies in the interior above the plain of 
Thebe. A river, Mysius, flows from Temnum and enters 
the Cai'cus below its source. Hence some persons suppose 
that jEschylus refers to it in the beginning of the prologue 
to the play of the Myrmidons, 

" Cai'cus, and ye Mysian streams " 

Near its source is a village called Gergitha, to which Attalus 
transferred the inhabitants of Gergitha in the Troad, after 
destroying their own stronghold. 



CHAPTER II. 

1. SINCE Lesbos, a very remarkable island, lies along and 
opposite to the sea-coast, extending from Lectum to Canae, 
and since it is surrounded by small islands, some of which lie 
beyond it, others in the space between Lesbos and the con- 
tinent, it is now proper to describe them, because they are 
JEolian places, and Lesbos is, as it were, the capital of the 
uEolian cities. We shall begin where we set out to describe 
the coast opposite to the island. 

2. In sailing from Lectum to Assos the Lesbian district 
begins opposite to Sigrium, 1 its northern promontory. Some- 
where there is Methymna, 2 a city of the Lesbians, 60 stadia 
from the coast, between Polymedium and Assos. The whole 
island is 1100 stadia in circumference. The particulars are 
these. 

From Methymna to Malia, 3 the most southern promontory 
to those who have the island on their right hand, and to 
which Canre 4 lies directly opposite, are 340 stadia. Thence 

1 Sigri. 3 Molyvo. 3 Cape Sta. Maria. 4 Adshane-. 
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to Sigrium, which is the length of the island, 560 stadia, 
thence to Methymna 210 stadia. 1 

Mitylene, the largest city, lies between Methymna and 
Malia, at the distance from Malia of 70 stadia, and from Canoe 
of 120, and as many from the Arginussas islands, 2 which are 
three small islands near the continent, and situated near 
Canae, In the interval between Mitylene and Methymna, at 
a village called JEgeirus in the Methymnaean territory, is the 
narrowest part of the island, having a passage of 20 stadia to 
the Pyrrhaean Euripus. 3 Pyrrha 4 is situated on the western 
side of Lesbos, at the distance of 100 stadia from Malia. 

Mitylene has two harbours ; of which the southern is a 
close harbour and capable of holding 50 triremes. The north 
ern harbour is large, and deep, and protected by a mole. In 
front of both lies a small island, which contains a part of the 
city. Mitylene is well provided with everything. 

3. It formerly produced celebrated men, as Pittacus, one of 
the Seven Wise Men j Alcasus the poet, and his brother Anti- 
menidas, who, according to Alcaaus, when fighting on the side 
of the Babylonians, achieved a great exploit, and extricated 
them from their danger by killing 

" a valiant warrior, the king's wrestler, who was four cubits in height." 

Contemporary with these persons flourished Sappho, an extra- 
ordinary woman ; for at no period within memory has any 
woman been known at all to be compared to her in poetry. 

At this period Mitylene was ruled by many tyrants, in con- 
sequence of the dissensions among the citizens. These dis- 
sensions are the subject of the poems of Alcseus called Stasi- 
otica (the Seditions). One of these tyrants was Pittacus : 
Alcaaus inveighed against him as well as against Myrsilus, 
Melanchrus the Cleanactidae, and some others ; nor was he 

1 This is the number given in Agathermus, and there is no difference in 
manuscripts in this part of the text. Falconer thinks we ought to read 
XiXuov ixarbv KOI deea (1110) for xXiwv etearbv (1100), to make the sum- 
total, given agree with the sum-total of the particular distances. I am 
more inclined to deduct 10 stadia from the 210, which is the distance given 
between Sigrium and Methymne. Coraij. 

2 Arginusi Islands ; according to others, Musconisia. 
8 The entrance to the Gulf of Caloni. 

Pira. 
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himself clear from the imputation of favouring these political 
changes. Pittacus himself employed monarchical power to 
dissolve the despotism of the many, but, having done this, he 
restored the independence of the city. 

At a late period afterwards appeared Diophanes the rhe- 
torician ; in our times Potamo, Lesbocles, Crinagoras, and 
Theophanes the historian. 1 The latter was versed in political 
affairs, and became the friend of Pompey the Great, chiefly 
on account of his accomplishments and assistance he afforded 
in directing to a successful issue all his enterprises. Hence, 
partly by means of Pompey, partly by his own exertions, he 
became an ornament to his country, and rendered himself the 
most illustrious of all the Grecians. He left a son, Mark 
(Macer ?) Pompey, whom Augustus Caesar appointed prefect 
of Asia, and who is now reckoned among the number of 
the chief friends of Tiberius. 

The Athenians were in danger of incurring irremediable 
disgrace by passing a decree that all the Mitylenseans who 
had attained the age of puberty should be put to death. They, 
however, recalled their resolution, and the counter-decree 
reached their generals only one day before the former order 
was to be executed. 

4. Pyrrha is in ruins. But the suburb is inhabited, and 
has a port, whence to Mitylene is a passage of 80 stadia. Next 
after Pyrrha is Eressus. 2 It is situated upon a hill, and ex- 
tends to the sea. Thence to Sigrium 28 stadia. 

Eressus was the birth-place of Theophrastus, and of Pha- 
nias, Peripatetic philosophers, disciples of Aristotle. Theo- 
phrastus was called Tyrtanras before his name was changed by 
Aristotle to Theophrastus, thus getting rid of the cacophony 
of the former name, and at the same time expressing the 

1 Diophanes was the friend of Tiberius Gracchus, and -was the victim 
of his friendship. Potamo was professor of rhetoric at Borne, and was 
the author of the Perfect Orator, the Life of Alexander the Great, the 
Praise of Cassar, the Praise of Brutus, and the Annals of Samos. Pliny 
mentions a sculptor of the name of Lesbocles, whose name seems to indi- 
cate his origin from Lesbos. Athenseus also names a sculptor from 
Mitylene called Lesbotherais. Strabo is probably the only person who 
makes mention of Crinagoras. Theophanes is known as an historian, and 
especially as the friend of Pompey, whom however he advised to retire to 
Egypt. The philosopher Lesboiiarx, lather of Potamo, was a native of 
Mitylene. 2 Eresso. 
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beauty of his elocution, for Aristotle made all his disciples 
eloquent, but Theophrastus the most eloquent of them all. 

Antissa 1 is next to Sigrium. It is a city with a harbour. 
Then follows Methymna, of which place Arion was a native, 
who, as Herodotus relates the story, after having been thrown 
into the sea by pirates, escaped safe to Taenarum on the back of 
a dolphin. He played on the cithara and sang to it. Ter- 
pander, who practised the same kind of music, was a native of 
this island. He was the first person that used the lyre with 
seven instead of four strings, as is mentioned in the verses at- 
tributed to him : 

'S 

" we have relinquished the song adapted to four strings, and shall cause 
new hymns to resound on a seven-stringed cithara." 

The historian Hellanicus, and Callias, who has commented 
on Sappho and Alcasus, were Lesbians. 

5. Near the strait situated between Asia and Lesbos there 
are about twenty small islands, or, according to Timosthenes, 
forty. They are called Heeatonnesoi, 2 a compound name like 
Peloponnesus, the letter N being repeated by custom in such 
words as Myonnesus, Proconnesus, Halonnesus, so that Heca- 
tonnesoi is of the same import as Apollonnesoi, since Apollo 
is called Hecatus ; 3 for along the whole of this coast, as far as 
Tenedos, Apollo is held in the highest veneration, and wor- 
shipped under the names of Smintheus, Cillasus, Gryneus, or 
other appellations. 

Near these islands is Pordoselene, which contains a city of 
the same name, and in front of this city is another island 4 
larger than this, and a city of the same name, uninhabited, in 
which there is a temple of Apollo. 

6. Some persons, in order to avoid the indecorum couched 
in these names, 5 say that we ought to read in that place Poro- 
selene, and to call Aspordenum, the rocky and barren moun- 
tain near Pergamum, Asporenum, and the temple there of the 
Mother of the gods, the temple of the Asporene Mother of the 
gods ; what then are we to say to the names Pordalis, Saper- 

1 To the N. E. of Sigri. . 

2 In which are comprehended the Arginusi mentioned above. 

3 According to Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus, Hecatonnesoi means 
the " hundred islands," the word being composed not of Hecatus but of 
Hecaton, tKarbv, " a hundred," and vrjaoi, " islands." 

4 The name appears to be wanting. 
* Derived from 7rop5j and 
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des, Perdiccas, and to this word in the verse of Simonides,, 
" with clothes dripping with wet," (iropSaKotffiv 
and in the old comedy somewhere, " the country is 
for \ifjLvaCov, or ' marshy.' " 

Lesbos is at the same distance, rather less than 500 stadia, 
from Tenedos, Lemnos, and Chios. 



CHAPTER III. 

1. SINCE there subsisted so great an affinity among the 
Leleges and Cilicians with the Trojans, the reason is asked, 
why these people are not included in Homer's Catalogue. Per- 
haps it is that, on account of the loss of their leaders and the 
devastation of the cities, the few Cilicians that were left 
placed themselves under the command of Hector. For Eetion 
and his sons are said to have been killed before the Catalogue 
is mentioned ; 

" The hero Achilles," 
says Andromache, 

" killed my father, and destroyed Thebe, with its lofty gates, the city of 
the Cilicians." 

" I had seven brothers in the palace ; all of them went in one day to 
Hades, for they were all slain by the swift-footed divine Achilles." 1 

Those also under the command of Mynes had lost their 
leaders, and their city ; 

"He slew Mynes, and Epistrophus, 
And destroyed the city of the divine Mynes." 2 

He describes the Leleges as present at the battles j when he 

says, 

" on the sea-coast are Carians, and Paeonians with curved bows, Leleges, 
and Caucones." 8 

And in another place, 

" he killed Satnius with a spear the son of Enops, whom a beautiful 

nymph Neis bore to Enops, when he was tending herds near the banks of 

Satnioeis," 4 

for they had not been so completely annihilated as to prevent 

'- II. vi. 414, 421. 9 II. ii. 692 ; xix. 296. 

II. x. 428. * II. xiv. 443. 
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their forming a body of people of themselves, since their king 
still survived, 

" Altes, king of the war-loving Leleges," 1 

nor was the city entirely razed, for he adds, 

" who commanded the lofty city Pedasus on the Satnioeis." 2 

He has passed them over in the Catalogue, not considering 
the body of people large enough to have a place in it j or he 
comprised them among the people under the command of 
Hector, as being allied to one another. For Lycaon, the 
brother of Hector, says, 

" my mother Laothoe, daughter of the old Altes, brought me into the 
world to live but a short time ; of Altes, king of the war-loving Leleges." 3 

Such is the reasoning, from probability, which this subject 
admits. 

2. We reason from probability when we endeavour to de- 
termine by the words of the poet the exact bounds of the 
territory of the Cilicians, Pelasgi, and of the people situated 
between them, namely, the Ceteii, who were under the com- 
mand of Eurypylus. 

We have said of the Cilicians and of the people tinder the 
command of Eurypylus what can be said about them, and that 
they are bounded by the country near the Cai'cus. 

It is agreeable to probability to place the Pelasgi next to 
these people, according to the words of Homer and other his- 
tories. Homer says, 

" Hippothous led the tribes of the Pelasgi, who throw the spear, who in- 
habited the fertile Larisa ; their leaders were Hippothous and Pylseus, a 
son of Mars, both sons of Lethus the Pelasgian, son of Teutamis." 4 

He here represents the numbers of Pelasgi as considerable, 
for he does not speak of them as a tribe, but " tribes," and 
specifies the place of their settlement, Larisa. There are 
many places of the name of Larisa, but we must understand 
some one of those near the Troad, and perhaps we might not 
be wrong in supposing it to be that near Cyme ; for of three 
places of the name of Larisa, that near Hamaxitus is quite in 
sight of Ilium and very near it, at the distance of about 200 
stadia, so that Hippothous could not be said consistently with 
probability to fall, in the contest about Patroclus, 

1 II. xxi. 86. II. xxi. 87. * II. xxi. 84. * L. ii. 840 
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" far from Larisa," 1 

at least trom this Larisa, but rather from the Larisa neat 
Cyme, for there are about 1000 stadia between them. The 
third Larisa is a village in the Ephesian district in the plain 
of the Cayster ; which, it is said, was formerly a city contain- 
ing a temple of Apollo Larisasus, and situated nearer to 
Mount Tmolus than to Ephesus. It is distant from Ephesus 
180 stadia, so that it might be placed rather under the govern- 
ment of the Mseonians. The Ephesians, having afterwards 
acquired more power, deprived the Maeonians, whom we now 
call Lydians, of a large part of their territory ; but not even 
this, but the other rather, would be the Larisa of the Pelasgi. 
F o w e have no strong evidence that the Larisa in the plain 
pf Cayster was in existence at that time, nor even of the ex- 
istence of Ephesus. But all the JEolian history, relating to a 
period a little subsequent to the Trojan times, proves the ex- 
istence of the Larisa near Cyme. 

3. It is said that the people who set out from Phricium, a 
Locrian mountain above Thermopylae, settled on the spot 
where Cyme is now situated ; and finding the Pelasgi, who 
had been great sufferers in the Trojan war, yet still in posses- 
sion of Larisa, distant about 70 stadia from Cyme, erected as a 
defence against them what is at present called Neon-teichos, 
(or the New Wall,) 30 stadia from Larisa. They took Larisa, 2 
founded Cyme, and transferred to it as settlers the surviving 
Pelasgi. Cyme is called Cyme Phriconis from the Locrian 
mountain, and Larisa also (Phriconis) : it is now deserted. 

That the Pelasgi were a great nation, history, it is said, 
furnishes other evidence. For Menecrates of Elasa, in his 
work on the foundation of cities, says, that the whole of the 
present Ionian coast, beginning from Mycale and the neigh- 
bouring islands, were formerly inhabited by Pelasgi. But 
the Lesbians say, that they were commanded by Pylaeus, who 
is called by the poet the chief of the Pelasgi, and that it was 
from him that the mountain in their country had the name of 
Pylamm. 

The Chians also say, that the Pelasgi from Thessaly were 

1 II. xvii. 301. 

* Kramer adopts Coray's correction of sXavrag for e\06v rag, although 
he at the same time remarks, that we have no other information of Larisa 
being then taken. 
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their founders. The Pelasgi, however, were a nation disposed 
to wander, ready to remove from settlement to settlement, and 
experienced both a great increase and a sudden diminution of 
strength and numbers, particularly at the time of the JEolian 
and Ionian migrations to Asia. 

4. Something peculiar took place among the Larisseans in 
the plain of the Cayster, in the Phriconis, and in Thessaly. All 
of them occupied a country, the soil of which has been accu- 
mulated by rivers, by the Cayster, 1 the Hermus, 2 and the 
Peneus. 3 

At Larisa Phriconis 'Piasus is said to receive great hon- 
ours. He was chief of the Pelasgi, and enamoured, it is 
said, of his daughter Larisa, whom he violated, and was pun- 
ished for the outrage. She discovered. him leaning over a 
cask of wine, seized him by his legs, lifted him up, and drop- 
ped him down into the vessel. These are ancient accounts. 

5. To the present ^Eolian cities we must add JEgae and 
Temnus, the birth-place of Hermagoras, who wrote a book on 
the Art of Rhetoric. 

These cities are on the mountainous country which is above 
the district of Cyme, and that of the Phocaeans and Smyrnseans, 
beside which flows the Hermus. 

Not far from these cities is Magnesia under Sipylus, made 
a free city by a decree of the Romans. The late earthquakes 
have injured this place. To the opposite parts, which incline 
towards the Cai'cus to Cyme from Larisa, in passing to which 
the river Hermus is crossed, are 70 stadia ; thence to Myrina 
40 stadia ; thence to Grynium 40 stadia, and thence to Elsea. 
But, according to Artemidorus, next to Cyme is Adse ; then, 
at the distance of 40 stadia, a promontory, which is called 
Hydra, and forms the ElaYtic Gulf with the opposite promon- 
tory Harmatus. The breadth of the entrance is about 80 
stadia, including the winding of the bays. Myrina, situated at 
60 stadia, is an JEolian city with a harbour, then the harbour 
of Achseans, where are altars of the twelve gods ; next is 
Grynium, a small city [of the Myrinaeans], a temple of Apollo, 
an ancient oracle, and a costly fane of white marble. To 
Myrina are 40 stadia ; then 70 stadia to Elaea, which has a 
harbour and a station for vessels of the Attalic kings, founded 

1 Kara-su, or Kutschuk-Meinder. s Sarabat. 3 Salambria. 
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by Menestheus and the Athenians who accompanied him in 
the expedition against Ilium. 

The places about Pitane, and Atarneus, and others in this 
quarter, which follow Elsea, have been already described. 

6. Cyme is the largest and best of the jEolian cities. 
This and Lesbos may be considered the capitals of the other 
cities, about 30 in number, of which not a few exist no longer. 
The inhabitants of Cyme are ridiculed for their stupidity, for, 
according to some writers, it is said of them that they only 
began to let the tolls of the harbour three hundred years after 
the foundation of their city, and that before this time the town 
had never received any revenue of the kind ; hence the report 
that it was late before they perceived that they inhabited a 
city lying on the sea. 

There is another story, that, having borrowed money in the 
name of the state, they pledged their porticos as security for 
the payment of it. Afterwards, the money not having been 
repaid on the appointed day, they were prohibited from walk- 
ing in them. The creditors, through shame, gave notice by 
the crier whenever it rained, that the inhabitants might take 
shelter under the porticos. As the crier called out, "Go 
under the porticos," a report prevailed that the Cymaeans did 
not perceive that they were to go under the porticos when it 
rained unless they had notice from the public crier. 1 

Ephorus, a man indisputably of high repute, a disciple of 
Isocrates the orator, was a native of this city. He was an 
historian, and wrote the book on Inventions. 

Hesiod the poet, who long preceded Ephorus, was a native 
of this place, for he himself says, that his father Dius left 
Cyme in JEolis and migrated to the Boeotians ; 

" he dwelt near Helicon in Ascra, a village wretched in winter, in sum- 
mer oppressive, and not pleasant at any season." 



1 In spite of the improbability of these anecdotes, there must have 
been something real in the dulness of the Cymaeans ; for Cymaean was 
employed by the Greeks as a word synonymous with stupid. Caesar, 
among the Romans, (Plutarch, Caesar,) adopted this name in the same 
sense. This stupidity gave occasion to a proverb, ovog tig tevfiaiovg, an 
ass among the Cymaeans, which was founded on the following story. 
The first time an ass appeared among the Cymaeans, the inhabitants, who 
were unacquainted with the beast, deserted the town with such preeir Jta- 
tion that it might be said they were escaning from an earthquake. 
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It is not generally admitted that Homer was from Cyme, for 
many dispute about him. 

The name of the city was derived from an Amazon, as that 
of Myrina was the name of an Amazon, buried under the 
Batieia in the plain of Troy ; 

" men call this Batieia ; but the immortals, the tomb of the bounding 
Myrina." ' 

Ephorus is bantered, because, having no achievements of 
his countrymen to commemorate among the other exploits in 
his history, and yet being unwilling to pass them over un- 
noticed, he exclaims, 

" at this time the Cymseans were at peace." 

After having described the Trojan and .ZEolian coasts, we 
ought next to notice cursorily the interior of the country as 
far as Mount Taurus, observing the same order. 



CHAPTER IV. 

1. PERGAMUM 2 has a kind of supremacy among these places. 
It is a city of note, and flourished during a long period under 
the Attalic kings ; and here we shall begin our description, 
premising a short account of her kings, their origin, and the 
end of their career. 

Pergamum was the treasure-hold of Lysimachus, the son 
of Agathocles, and one of the successors of Alexander. It is 
situated on the very summit of the mountain which termin- 
ates in a sharp peak like a pine-cone. Philetterus of Tyana 
was intrusted with the custody of this strong-hold, and of the 
treasure, which amounted to nine thousand talents. He 
became an eunuch in childhood by compression, for it hap- 
pened that a great body of people being assembled to see a 
funeral, the nurse who was carrying Philetaerus, then an in- 
fant, in her arms, was entangled in the crowd, and pressed 
upon to such a degree that the child was mutilated. 

He was therefore an eunuch, but having been well edu- 
cated he was thought worthy of this trust. He continued for 
1 II. ii. 814. 2 Bergamo. 
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some time well affected to Lysimachus, but upon a disagree- 
ment with Arsinoe, the wife of Lysimachus, who had falsely 
accused him, he caused the place to revolt, and suited his 
political conduct to the times, perceiving them to be favour- 
able to change. Lysimachus, overwhelmed with domestic 
troubles, was compelled to put to death Agathocles his son. 
Seleucus Nicator invaded his countrj and destroyed his 
power, but was himself treacherously slain by Ptolemy 
Ceraunus. 

During these disorders the eunuch remained in the fortress, 
continually employing the policy of promises and other cour- 
tesies with those who were the strongest and nearest to 
himself. He thus continued master of the strong-hold for 
twenty years. 

2. He had two brothers, the elder of whom was Eumenes, 
the younger Attains. Eumenes had a son of the same name, 
who succeeded to the possession of Pergamum, and was then 
sovereign of the places around, so that he overcame in a bat- 
tle near Sardes 1 Antiochus, the son of Seleucus, and died 
after a reign of two-and-twenty years. 

Attalus, the son of Attains and Antiochis, daughter of 
Achaaus, succeeded to the kingdom. He was the first person 
who was proclaimed king after a victory, which he obtained 
in a great battle with the Galatians. He became an ally of 
the Romans, and, in conjunction with the Rhodian fleet, 
assisted them in the war against Philip. He died in old age, 
having reigned forty-three years. He left four sons by 
Apollonis, a woman of Cyzicus, Eumenes, Attalus, Philetaerus, 
and Athenaeus. The younger sons continued in a private 
station, but Eumenes, the elder, was king. He was an ally 
of the Romans in the war with Antiochus the Great, and with 
Perseus ; he received from the Romans all the country withiu 
the Taurus which had belonged to Antiochus. Before this 
time there were not under the power of Pergamum many places 
which reached to the sea at the Ela'itic and the Adramyt- 
tene Gulfs. Eumenes embellished the city, he ornamented 
the Nicephorium 2 with a grove, enriched it with votive offer- 

1 Sart. 

* A. building raised in commemoration of a victory. It was destroyed 
by Philip of Macedon, Polyb. xvi. 1. It appears, however, that he re- 
stored it to its ancient splendour, as forty-five years afterwards it was 
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ings and a library, and by his care raised the city of Perga- 
mum to its present magnificence. After he had reigned 
forty-nine years he left the kingdom to Attains, his son by 
Stratonioe, daughter of Ariarathus, king of Cappadocia. 

He appointed as guardian of his son, who was very young, 1 
and as regent of the kingdom, his brother Attains, who died 
an old man after a reign of twenty years, having performed 
many glorious actions. He assisted Demetrius, the son of 
Seleucus, in the war against Alexander, the son of Antiochus, 
and was the ally of the Romans in the war against the 
Pseudo-Philip. In an expedition into Thrace he defeated 
and took prisoner Diegylis, king of the Caeni. 2 He destroyed 
Prusias by exciting his son Nicomedes to rebel against his 
father. He left the kingdom to Attains his ward. His 
cognomen was Philometor. He reigned five years, and died 
a natural death. He left the Romans his heirs. 3 They made 
the country a province, and called it Asia by the name of the 
continent. 

The Ca'icus flows past Pergamum through the plain of 
Cai'cus, as it is called, and traverses a very fertile country, in- 
deed almost the best soil in Mysia. 

3. The celebrated men in our times, natives of Pergamum, 
were Mithridates, the son of Menodotus and the daughter of 
Adobogion ; he was of the family of the Tetrarchs of Galatia. 
Adobogion, it is said, had been the concubine of Mithridates 
the king ; the relatives therefore gave to the child the name 
of Mithridates, pretending that he was the king's son. 

This prince became so great a friend of Divus Csesar, that he 
was promoted to the honour of Tetrarch (of Galatia) out of 
regard to his mother's family ; he was appointed also king of 
Bosporus and of other places. He was overthrown by 
Asander, who put to death Pharnaces the king and obtained 

devastated a second time by Prusias, king of Bithynia, which Strabo 
notices hereafter. 

1 The circumstances are differently narrated by Plutarch " On brother- 
ly love," and by Livy, xlii. c. 15 and 16. 

2 Diegylis, king of the Caeni, a Thracian people, was the father-in-law 
of Prusias. 

3 Aristonicus, brother of Attalus, and a natural son of Eumenes, for 
some time contended with the Romans for the possession of this inherit- 
ance ; but finally he was vanquished and made prisoner by the consul 
Perperna, carried to Rome, and there died in prison. B. xiy. c. i. $. 38 

vox., ii. 2 D 
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possession of the Bosporus. He had a great reputation as 
well as Apollodorus the rhetorician, who composed a work 
on the Art of Rhetoric, and was the head of the Apollodorian 
sect of philosophers, whatever that may be; for many 
opinions have prevailed, the merits of which are beyond our 
power to decide upon, among which are those of the sects 
of Apollodorus and Theodorus. 

But the friendship of Augustus Caesar, whom he instructed 
in oratory, was the principal cause of the elevation of Apollo- 
dorus. He had a celebrated scholar Dionysius, surnamed 
Atticus, his fellow-citizen, who was an able teacher of philo- 
sophy, an historian, and composer of orations. 

4. Proceeding from the plain and the city towards the 
east, we meet with Apollonia, a city on an elevated site. To 
the south is a mountainous ridge, which having crossed on 
the road to Sardes, we find on the left hand the city Thya- 
teira, a colony of the Macedonians, which some authors say 
is the last city belonging to the Mysians. On the right hand 
is Apollonis, 300 stadia from Pergamum, and the same distance 
from Sardes. It has its name from Apollonis of Cyzicus 
(wife of Attains). Next are the plains of Hermus and Sar- 
des. The country to the north of Pergamum is principally 
occupied by Mysians ; it lies on the right hand of the people 
called Abai'tas, on whose borders is the Epictetus, extending 
to Bithynia. 

5. Sardes is a large city, of later date than the Trojan 
times, yet ancient, with a strong citadel. It was the royal 
seat of the Lydians, whom the poet calls Meones, and later 
writers Mseones, some asserting that they are the same, 
others that they are a different people, but the former is the 
preferable opinion. 

Above Sardes is the Tmolus, a fertile mountain having on 
its summit a seat 1 of white marble, a work of the Persians. 
There is a view from it of the plains around, particularly of 
that of the Cayster. There dwell about it Lydians, My- 
sians, and Macedonians. 2 

1 i&Spa. The exhedia was that part of the building added to the 
portico, and, according to Vitruvius, when spacious it consisted of three 
parts, and was provided -with seats. It probably here means a place foi 
sitting and resting, protected by a covering supported by columns, so as 
to afford a view all round. 

2 Pliny also places Macedonians, surnamed Cadueni, near Tmolus. B , 
y. c. 29. 
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The Pactolus flows from the Tmolus. 1 It anciently brought 
down a large quantity of gold-dust, whence, it is said, the 
proverbial wealth of Croesus and his ancestors obtained re- 
nown. No gold-dust is found at present. The Pactolus de- 
scends into the Hermus, into which also the Hyllus, now called 
Phrygius, discharges itself. These three and other less con- 
siderable rivers unite in one stream, and, according to Hero- 
dotus, empty themselves into the sea at Phoesea. 

The Hermus takes its rise in Mysia, descending from the 
sacred mountain of Dindymene ; after traversing the Catace- 
caumene, it enters the Sardian territory, and passes through 
the contiguous plains to the sea, mentioned above. Below 
the city lie the plains of Sardes, of the Cyrus, of the Hermus, 
and of the Cayster, which are contiguous to one another and 
the most fertile anywhere to be found. 

At the distance of 40 stadia from the city is the lake 
Gygsea, as it is called by the poet. 2 Its name was afterwards 
altered to Coloe. Here was a temple of Artemis Coloene, 
held in the highest veneration. It is said that at the feasts 
celebrated here the baskets dance. 3 I know not whether this 
is circulated as a strange story, or as truth. 

6. .The verses in Homer are to this effect, 

" Mesthles and Antiphus, sons of Talaemenes, born of the lake Gygsea, 
were the leaders of the Meones, who live below Tmolus." * 

Some persons add a fourth verse to these, 

"below snowy Tmolus, in the rich district of Hyde." 

But no Hyde 5 is to be found among the Lydians. Others 
make this the birth-place of Tychius, mentioned by the poet, 

" he was the best leather-cutter in Hyde." 6 

They add that the place is woody, and frequently struck with 
lightning, and that here also were the dwellings of the Arimi ; 
for to this verse, 

''Among the Arimi, where they say is the bed of Typhoeus," 7 

' ' Bouz-dagh. 2 II. ii. 865. 

* Some pretended miracle relating probably to the baskets carried 
by the virgins on their heads at festivals. 

4 II. ii. 864. B. ix. II. vii. 221. * II. ii. 7S3. 

2 D 2 
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they add the following, 

" in a woody country, in the rich districkof Hyde." 

Some lay the scene of the last fable in Cilicia, others in Syria, 
others among the Pithecussse (islands), 1 who say that the 
Pitheci (or monkeys) are called by the Tyrrhenians Arimi. 
Some call Sardes Hyde ; others give this name to its Acro- 
polis. 

The Scepsian (Demetrius) says that the opinion of those 
authors is most to be depended upon who place the Arimi in 
the Catacecaumene in Mysia. But Pindar associates the 
Pithecussse which lie in front of the Cymsean territory and 
Sicily with Cilicia, for the poet says that Typhon lay beneath 
JEtna; 

" Once he dwelt in far-famed Cilician caverns, but now Sicily, and the 
sea-girt isle, o'ershadowing Cyme, press upon his shaggy breast." 2 

And again, 

" O'er him lies .(Etna, and in her vast prison holds him." 
And again, 

" 'Twas the great Jove alone of gods that o'erpowered, with resistless 
force, the fifty-headed monster Typhon, of yore among the Arimi." 

Others understand Syrians by the Arimi, who are now called 
Aramasi, and maintain that the Cilicians in the Troad migrat- 
ed and settled in Syria, and deprived the Syrians of the 
country which is now called Cilicia. 

1 Pliny does not approve of the word Pithecussae being derived from 
7r/-09jKot,', a monkey ; but from iriOoe, a cask. This latter derivation is 
not natural, whilst the former is at least conformable to analogy. Hesy- 
chius confirms the Tyrrhenian meaning of the word Arimi, calling 
'Apijuoe, jriOrjKoe. The expression in Homer, tiv 'Apifioif, " among the 
Arimi," (which in Roman letters would be ein Arimis, and which is 
translated into Latin by in Arimis,) signifies " in the Pithecussae Is- 
lands," according to the opinion of those who placed Typhoeus in Italy. 
But it is remarkable that from the two words ein Arimis of Homer the 
name Inarimis has been invented ; and quoted as Homer's by Pliny (iii. 
6) : jEnasia ipsa, a statione navium ^Eneee, Homero Inarime dicta, 
Graecis Pithecussa, non a simiarum multitudine, ut aliqui existimavere 
sed a figlinis doliorum. It is not Homer, however, that he ought to 
have quoted, but Virgil, who was the first to coin one word out of the two 
Greek words. 

Inarime Jovis imperils imposta Typhoeo. jEn. ix. 716. 
The 'modern name is Ischia. 2 Pyth. i. 31. 
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Callisthenes says, that the Arimi from whom the mountains 
in the neighbourhood have the name of Arima, are situated 
near the Calycadnus, 1 and the promontory Sarpedon close to 
the Cory ci an cave. 

7. The monuments of the kings lie around the lake Coloe. 
At Sardes is the great mound of Alyattes upon a lofty base, 
the work, according to Herodotus, 2 of the people of the city, 
the greatest part of it being executed by young women. He 
says that they all prostituted themselves ; according to some 
writers the sepulchre is the monument of a courtesan. 

Some historians say, that Coloe is an artificial lake, designed 
to receive the superabundant waters of the rivers when they 
are full and overflow. 

Hypaepa 3 is a city situated on the descent from Tmolus to 
the plain of the Cayster. 

8. Callisthenes says that Sardes was taken first by Cim^ 
merians, then by Treres and Lycians, which Callinus also, 
the elegiac poet, testifies, and that it was last captured in the 
time of Cyrus and Croesus. When Callinus says that the 
incursion of the Cimmerians when they took Sardes was 
directed against the Esioneis, the Scepsian (Demetrius) sup- 
poses the Asioneis to be called by him Esioneis, according ti- 
the Ionian dialect ; for perhaps Meonia, he says, was called 
Asia, as Homer describes the country, 

" in the Asian meadows about the streams of Cayster." 4 
The city, on account of the fertility of the country, was after- . 
wards restored, so as to be a considerable place, and was in- 
ferior to none of its neighbours ; lately it has lost a great 
part of its buildings by earthquakes. But Sardes, and many 
other cities which participated in this calamity about the same 
time, have been repaired by the provident care and beneficence 
of Tiberius the present emperor. 

9. The distinguished natives of Sardes were two orators of 
the same name and family, the Diodori ; the elder of whom was 
called Zonas, who had pleaded the cause of Asia in many suits. 
At the time of the invasion of Mithridates the king, he was 
accused of occasioning the revolt of the cities from him, but 
in his defence he cleared himself of the charge. 

The younger Diodorus was my friend ; there exist of his 

1 Ke'ikdni. 2 Herod, i. 93. 3 Tapoi. II. ii. 461. 
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historical writings, odes, and poems of other kinds, which very 
much resemble the style of the ancients. 

Xanthus, the ancient historian, is said to be a Lydian, 
but whether of Sardes I do not know. 

10. After the Lydians are the Mysians, and a city Phila- 
delphia, subject to constant earthquakes. The walls of the 
houses are incessantly opening, and sometimes one, sometimes 
another, part of the city is experiencing some damage. The 
majority of people (for few persons live in the city) pass their 
lives in the country, employing themselves in agriculture, and 
cultivate a good soil. Yet it is surprising that there should 
be even a few persons so much attached to a place where 
their dwellings are insecure ; but one may marvel more at 
those who founded the city. 

1 J . Next is the tract of country called the Catacecaumene, 
extending 500 stadia in length, and in breadth 400. It is 
uncertain whether it should be called Mysia or Meonia, for 
it has both names. The whole country is devoid of trees, ex- 
cepting vines, from which is obtained the Catacecaumenite 
wine ; it is not inferior in quality to any of the kinds in re- 
pute. The surface of the plains is covered with ashes, but the 
hilly and rocky part is black, as if it were the effect of com- 
bustion. This, as some persons imagine, was the effect of 
thunder-bolts and of fiery tempests, nor do they hesitate to 
make it the scene of the fable of Typhon. Xanthus even says 
that a certain Arimus was king of these parts. But it is 
unreasonable to suppose that so large a tract of country waa 
all at once consumed ; it is more natural to suppose that the 
effect was produced by fire generated in the soil, the sources 
of which are now exhausted. Here are to be seen three pits, 
which are called Physae, or breathing holes, situated at the 
distance of 40 stadia from each other. Above are rugged 
hills, which probably consist of masses of matter thrown up 
by blasts of air (from the pits). 

That ground of this kind should be well adapted to vines, 
may be conceived from the nature of the country Catana, 1 
which was a mass of cinders, but which now produces excel- 
lent wine, and in large quantity. 

Some persons, in allusion to such countries as these, wittily 
observe that Bacchus is properly called Pyrigenes, or fire-born. 

1 Catania. 
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12. The places situated next to these towards the south, 
and extending to Mount Taurus, are so intermixed, that parts 
of Phrygia, Lydia, Caria, and Mysia running into one another 
are difficult to be distinguished. The Romans have contri- 
buted not a little to produce this confusion, by not dividing 
the people according to tribes, but following another principle 
have arranged them according to jurisdictions, in which they 
have appointed days for holding courts and administering 
justice. : 

The Tmolus is a well compacted mass of mountain, 1 of 
moderate circumference, and its boundaries are within Lydia 
itself. The Mesogis begins, according to Theopompus, from 
Celsense, 2 and extends on the opposite side as far as Mycale, 3 
so that Phrygians occupy one part, towards Celsense and 
Apameia ; Mysians and Lydians another ; Carians and lonians 
a third part. 

So also the rivers, and particularly the Mseander, are the 
actual boundaries of some nations, but take their course 
through the middle of others, rendering accurate distinction 
between them difficult. 

The same may be said of plains, which are found on each 
side of a mountainous range and on each 'side of a river. Our 
attention however is not required to obtain the same degree of 
accuracy as a surveyor, but only to give such descriptions as 
have been transmitted to us by our predecessors. 

13. Contiguous on the east to the plain of Cay ster, which 
lies between the Mesogis and Tmolus, is the plain Cilbianum. 
It is extensive, well inhabited, and fertile. Then follows the 
Hyrcanian plain, a name given by the Persians, who brought 
colonists from Hyrcania (the plain of Cyrus, in like manner 
had its name from the Persians). Next is the Peltine plain, 
belonging to the Phrygians, and the Cillanian and the Tabe- 
nian plains, the latter of which contains small towns, inhabited 
by a mixed population of Phrygians, with a portion of Pisidi- 
ans. The plains have their names from the towns. 

14. After crossing the Mesogis, situated between the Cari- 

1 The range of mountains on the south of the Caj ; ster, bearing various 
names. 

- Celeenae was the citadel of Apameia Cibotus, Afium-Kara hissar. 

* Cape Sta. Maria 
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ans l and the district of Nysa, 2 which is a tract of country be- 
yond the Masander, extending as far as the Cibyratis and 
Cabalis, we meet with cities. Near the Mesogis, opposite 
Laodicea, 3 is Hierapolis, 4 where are hot springs, and the Plu- 
tonium, both of which have some singular properties. The 
water of the springs is so easily consolidated and becomes 
stone, that if it is conducted through water-courses dams are 
formed consisting of a single piece of stone. 

The Plutonium, situated below a small brow of the over- 
hanging mountain, is an opening of sufficient size to admit a 
man, but there is a descent to a great depth. In front is a 
quadrilateral railing, about half a plethrum in circumference. 
This space is filled with a cloudy and dark vapour, so dense 
that the bottom can scarcely be discerned. To those who ap- 
proach round the railing the air is innoxious, for in calm 
weather it is free from the cloud which then continues within 
the enclosure. But animals which enter within the railing 
die instantly. Even bulls, when brought within it, fall down 
and are taken out dead. We have ourselves thrown in spar- 
rows, which immediately fell down lifeless. The Galli, 5 who 
are eunuchs, enter the enclosure with impunity, approach 
even the opening or mouth, bend down over it, and descend 
into it to a certain depth, restraining their breath as much as 
possible, for we perceived by their countenance signs of some 
suffocating feeling. This exemption may be common to all 
eunuchs ; or it may be confined to the eunuchs employed about 
the temple ; or it may be the effect of divine care, as is proba- 
ble in the case of persons inspired by the deity ; or it may 
perhaps be procured by those who are in possession of certain 
antidotes. 

The conversion of water into stone is said to be the pro- 
perty of certain rivers in Laodiceia, although the water is fit 
for the purpose of drinking. The water at Hierapolis is pecu- 
liarly adapted for the dyeing of wool. Substances dyed with 
" the roots," 6 rival in colour those dyed with the coccus, or 

1 Coray proposes to read for Kopc3j>, TLapovpwv, and translates, " be- 
tween Carura and Nysa." 

2 Sultan-hissar. 3 Eski-hissar. * Pambuk-kalessi. 

5 They were the priests of Cybele, and so called from a river of Phrygia 

6 Madder-root. 
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the marine purple. There is such an abundance cf water, 
that there are natural baths in every part of the city. 

15. After Hierapolis are the parts beyond the Maeander. 
Those about Laodiceia and Aphrodisias, 1 and. those extend- 
ing to Carura, have been already described. The places which 
succeed are Antioch 2 on the Mseander, now belonging to 
Caria, on the west ; on the south are Cibyra the Great, 3 Sinda, 4 
and Cabalis, as far as Mount Taurus and Lycia. 

Antioch is a city of moderate size situated on the banks 
of the Masander, at the side towards Phrygia. There is a 
bridge over the river. A large tract of country, all of which 
is fertile, on each side of the river, belongs to the city. It 
produces in the greatest abundance the fig of Antioch, as it is 
called, which is dried. It is also called Triphyllus. This 
place also is subject to shocks of earthquakes. 

A native of this city was Diotrephes, a celebrated sophist ; 
his disciple was Hybreas, the greatest orator of our times. 

16. The Cabaleis, it is said, were Solymi. The hill situ* 
ated above the Termessian fortress is called Solymus, and the 
Termessians themselves Solymi. Near these places is the 
rampart of Bellerophon and the sepulchre of Peisander his son, 
who fell in the battle against the Solymi. This account agrees 
with the words of the poet. Of Bellerophon he speaks thus, 

" he fought a second time with the brave Solymi ;" 5 

and of his son, 

" Mars, unsated -with -war, killed Peisander his son fighting with the 
Solymi." 6 

Termessus is a Pisidian city situated very near and immedi- 
ately above Cibyra. 

1 7. The Cibyratae are said to be descendants of the Lydians 
who occupied the territory Cabalis. The city was afterwards in 
the possession of thePisidians, a bordering nation, who occupied 
it, and transferred it to another place, very strongly fortified, 
the circuit of which was about 100 stadia. It flourished in con- 
sequence of the excellence of its laws. The villages belonging 
to it extended from Pisidia, and the bordering territory Milyas, 
as far as Lycia and the country opposite to Rhodes. Upon the 

Geira. 2 Jenedscheh. 3 Chorsum. * Dekoi. 

* II. vi. 184. 11. vi. 203. 
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union of the three bordering cities, Bubon, 1 Balbura, 2 and 
CEnoanda, 3 the confederation was called Tetrapolis ; each city 
had one vote, except Cibyra, which had two, for it could equip 
30,000 foot soldiers and 2000 horse. It was always governed 
by tyrants, but they ruled with moderation. The tyrannical 
government terminated in the time of Moagetes. It was 
overthrown by Murena, who annexed Balbura and Bubon to 
the Lycians. Nevertheless the Cibyratic district is reckoned 
among the largest jurisdictions in Asia. 

The Cibyratae used four languages, the Pisidic, that of the 
Solymi, the Greek, and the Lydian, but of the latter no traces 
are now to be found in Lydia. 

At Cibyra there is practised the peculiar art of carving 
with ease ornamental work in iron. 

Milya is the mountain-range extending from the defiles 
near Termessus, and the passage through them to the parts 
within the Taurus towards Isinda, as far as Sagalassus and 
the country of Apameia. 

1 Ebedschek-Dirmil. a Giaur-Kalessi. ' Urludscha. 
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pages, Notes, Introduction, and 
Glossary, by Rev. S. Fox, M.A. 

5'- 

BOHN'S Dictionary of Poetical 
Quotations. 4th edition. 6s. 



Handbooks of Athletic 
Sports. In 8 vols., each con- 
taining numerous Illustrations. 
3.5. 6d. each. 

I. Cricket, Lawn Tennis, 
Tennis, Rackets, Fives, 
Golf. 

II. Rowing and Sculling, 
Sailing, Swimming. 

III. -Boxing, Broadsword, 
Single Stick,&c. .Wrest- 
ling, Fencing. 

IV. Rugby Football, Associa- 
tion Football, Baseball, 
Rounders, Fieldball, 
Quoits, Skittles, Bowls, 
Curling. 

V. Cycling, Athletics, Skat- 
ing. 

VI. Practical Horsemanship, 
including Riding for 
Ladies. 

VII. Camping Out, Canoeing. 
VIII. Gymnastics, Indian Clubs. 



BOHN'S Handbooks of Games. 
New edition. In 2 vols., with 
numerous Illustrations 3*. 6d. 
each. 

Vol. I. TABLE GAMES : Bil- 
liards, Chess, Draughts, Back- 
gammon, Dominoes, Solitaire, 
Reversi, Go-Bang, Rouge etNoir, 
Roulette, E.O., Hazard, Faro. 

Vol. II. CARD GAMES : 
Whist, Solo Whist, Poker, Piquet, 
Ecart6, Euchre, Bdzique, Crib- 
bage, Loo, Vingt-et-un, Napoleon, 
Newmarket, Pope Joan, Specula- 
tion, &c., &c. 

BOND'S A Handy Book of Rules 
and Tables for verifying Dates 
with the Christian Era, &c. Giving 
an account of the Chief Eras and 
Systems used by various Nations ; 
with the easy Methods for deter- 
mining the Corresponding Dates. 
By J. J. Bond. 5.?. 

BONOMI'S Nineveh and its 
Palaces. 7 Plates and 294 Wood - 
cut Illustrations; $s. 

BOSWELL'S Life of Johnson, 
with the TOUR IN THE HEBRIDES 
and JOHNSONIANA. Edited by 
the Rev. A.. Napier, M.A. With 
Frontispiece to each vol. 6 vols. 
3^. 6<f. each. 

BRAND'S Popular Antiquities 
of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. Arranged, revised, and 
greatly enlarged, by Sir Henry 
Ellis, K.H., F.R.S., &c., &c. 3 
vols: 5 J - each. 

BREMER'S (Frederika) Works. 
Translated by Mary Howitt. 4 
vols. 3-r. 6d. each. 

BRIDGWATER TREATISES. 

Bell (Sir Charles) on the Hand. 

With numerous Woodcuts. $s. 

KIrby on the History, Habits, 
and Instinotsi of Animals. 
Edited by T.(Rymer Jones. 
Wiih upwards of 100 Woodcuts- 
2 vols. 5-r. each. 
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BRIDGWATER TREATISES continued. 

Kidd on the Adaptation of Ex- 
ternal Nature to the Physical 
Condition of Man. y. 6d. 

Chalmers on the Adaptation 
of External Nature to the 
Moral and Intellectual Con- 
stitution of Man. 5^. 

BRINK (B. ten) Early English 
Literature. By Bernhard ten 
Brink. Vol. I. To Wyclif. Trans- 
lated by Horace M. Kennedy. 
y. 6d. 

Vol. II. Wyclif, Chaucer, Ear- 
liest Drama Renaissance. Trans- 
lated by W. Clarke Robinson, 
Ph.D. 35. 6d. 

Vol. III. From the Fourteenth 
Century to the Death of Surrey. 
Edited by Dr. Alois Brandl. 
Trans, by L. Dora Schmitz. 
3,?. 6d. 



- Five Lectures on Shake- 
speare. Trans, by Julia Franklin. 
3*. 6d. 

BROWNE'S (Sir Thomas) Works 
Edited by Simon Wilkin. 3 vols 
y. 6d. each. 

BURKE'S Works. 8 vols. 3*. 6d. 
each. 

I. Vindication of Natural So- 
ciety Essay on the Sub- 
lime and Beautiful, and 
various Political Miscel- 
lanies. 

II. Reflections on the French 
Revolution Letters re- 
lating to the Bristol Elec- 
tion Speech on Fox's 
East India Bill, &c. 

III. Appeal from the New to the 
Old Whigs On the Na- 
bob of Arcot's Debts 
The Catholic Claims, &c. 



BURKE'S WORKS continued, 

IV. Report on the Affairs of 
India, and Articles of 
Charge against Warren 
Hastings. 

V. Conclusion of the Articles of 
Charge against Warren 
Hastings Political Let- 
ters on the American War, 
on a Regicide Peace, to 
the Empress of Russia. 
VI. Miscellaneous Speeches 
Letters and Fragments 
Abridgments of English 
History, &c. With a 
General Index. 

VII. & VIII. Speeches on the Im- 
peachment of Warren 
Hastings ; and Letters. 
With Index. 2 vols. 
3.r. 6d. each. 

Life. By Sir J. Prior. 3*. 6d. 

BTJRNEY'S Evelina. By Frances 
Burney (Mme. D'Arblay). With 
an Introduction and Notes by 
A. R. Ellis. 3*. 6d. 

Cecilia. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by A. R. Ellis. 
2 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

BURN (R.) Ancient Rome and 
its Neighbourhood. An Illus- 
trated Handbook to the Ruins in 
the City and the Campagna, for 
the use of Travellers. By Robert 
Burn, M.A. With numerous 
Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 

' 75. 6d. 

BURNS (Robert), Life of. By 
J. G. Lockhart, D.C.L. A 
new and enlarged Edition. Re- 
vised by William Scott Douglas. 
y. 6d. 

BURTON'S (Robert) Anatomy of 
Melancholy. 'Edited by the Rev. 
A. R. Shilleto, M.A. With In- 
troduction by A. H. Bullen, and 
full Index. 3 vols. $s. 6d. each. 
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BURTON (Sir R. F.) Personal 
Narrative of a Pilgrimage to 
Al-Madinah and Meecah. By 
Captain Sir Richard F. Burton, 
K.C.M.G. With an Introduction 
by Stanley Lane-Poole, and all 
the original Illustrations. 2 vols. 
y. 6d. each. 

*** This is the copyright edi- 
tion, containing the author's latest 
notes 

BUTLER'S (Bishop) Analogy of 
Religion, Natural and Revealed, 
to the Constitution and Course of 
Nature ; together with two Dis- 
sertations on Personal Identity and 
on the Nature of Virtue, and 
Fifteen Sermons, y. 6d. 

BUTLER'S (Samuel) Hudibras. 
With Variorum Notes, a Bio- 
graphy, Portrait, and 28 Illus- 
trations. gj. 

or, further Illustrated with 60 



Outline Portraits. . 2 vols. 
each. 

GJESAR. Commentaries on the 
Gallic and Civil Wars Trans- 
lated by W. A. McDevitte, B. A. 

5*- 

CAMOENS' Lusiad ; or, the Dis- 
covery of India. An Epic Poem. 
Translated by W. J. Mickle. 5th 
Edition, revised by E. R. Hodges, 
M C.P. y. 6d. 

C&RAFAS (The) of Maddaloni. 
Naples under Spanish Dominion. 
Translated from the German of 
Al'red de Reumont. y. 6d. 

CARLYLS'S Sartor Resartus. 
With 75 Illustrations by Edmund 
J. Sullivan. 5.?. 

CARPENTER'S (Dr. W. B.) 

Zoology. Revised Edition, by 

W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With very 

numerous Woodcuts. Vol. I. 6s. 

[ Vol. //. out of print. 



CARPENTER'S Mechanical 
Philosophy. Astronomy, and 
Horology. 181 Woodcuts. 5*. 



Vegetable Physiology and 

Systematic Botany. Revised 
Edition, by E. Lankester, M.D., 
&c. With very numerous Wood- 
cuts. 6S. 

Animal Physiology. Revised 

Edition. With upwards -of 300 
Woodcuts. 6s. 

CASTLE (E.) Schools and 
Masters of Fence, from the 
Middle Ages to the End of the 
Eighteenth Century. By Egerton 
Castle, M.A., F.S.A. With a 
Complete Bibliography. Illus- 
trated with 140 Reproductions of 
Old Engravings and 6 Plates of 
Swords, showing 114 Examples. 
6s. 

CATTERMOLE'S Evenings at 
Haddon Hall. With 24 En- 
gravings on Steel from designs by 
Cattermole, the Letterpress by the 
Baroness de Carabella. $s. 

CATULLUS, Tibullus, and the 
Vigil of Venus. A Literal Prose 
Translation. $s. 

CELLINI (Benvenuto). Me- 
moirs of, written by Himself. 
Translated by Thomas Roscoe. 
3*. 6(/. 

CERVANTES' Don Quixote de 
la Mancha. Motteaux's Trans- 
lation revised. 2 vols. y. 6d. 
each. 

Galatea. A Pastoral Ro- 
mance. Translated by G. W. T. 
Gyll. y. 6d. 

Exemplary Novels. Trans- 
lated by Walter K. Kelly, y. 6d. 

CHAUOER'3 Poetical Works. 
Edited by Robert Bell. Revised 
Edition, wilh a Preliminary Essay 
by Prof. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 4 
vols y. 6d. each. 
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CHESS CONGRESS of 1862. 
A Collection of the Games played. 
Edited by J. Lowenthal. 5.?. 

GHEVREUL on Colour. Trans- 
lated from the French by Charles 
Mattel. Third Edition, with 
Plates, 5^. ; or with an additional 
series of 16 Plates in Colours, 
7.?. 6d. 

CHILLING-WORTH'S Religion 
of Protestants. A Safe Way to 
Salvation. 3^. 6d. 

CHINA, Pictorial, Descriptive, 
and Historical. With Map and 
nearly too Illustrations. $s. 

CHRONICLES OF THE CRU- 
SADES. Contemporary Narra- 
tives of the Crusade of Richard 
Coeur de Lion, by Richard of 
Devizes and Geoffrey de Vinsauf; 
and of the Crusade at St. Louis, 
by Lord John de Joinville. 5^. 

CICERO'S Orations. Translated 
by Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A. 4 
vols. 5^. each. 

Letters. Translated by Evelyn 

S. Shuckburgh. 4 vols. $s. each. 

On Oratory and Orators. 



With Letters to Quintus and 
Brutus. Translated by the. Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. $s. 

On the Nature of the Gods, 



Divination, Fate, Laws, a Re- 
public, Consulship. Translated 
by Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A., and 
Francis Barham. $s. 

Academies, De Finibus, and 

Tusculan Questions. By Prof. 
C D. Vonge, M.A. $.r. 

CICERO'S Offices ; or, Moral 
'Duties. Cato Major, an Essay 
on Old Age; Lselius, an Essay 
on Friendship; Scipio's Dream; 
Paradoxes ; Letter to Quintus on 
Magistrates. Translated by C. R. 
Edmonds. 3*. 6d. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. See 
JUSTIN. 



CLARK'S (Hugh) Introduction 
to Heraldry. i8th Edition, Re 
vised and Enlarged by J. R. 
Planche, Rouge Croix. With 
nearly 1000 Illustrations. 5^. Or 
with the Illustrations Coloured, 
iSj. 

CLASSIC TALES, containing 
Rasselas, Vicar of Wakefield, 
Gulliver's Travels, and The Senti- 
mental Journey. 3^. d. 

COLERIDGE'S (S. T.) Friend. 
A Series of Essays on Morals, 
Politics, and Religion. 3.?. 6d. 

Aids to Reflection, and the 

CONFESSIONS OF AN INQUIRING 
SPIRIT, to which are added the 
ESSAYS ON FAITH and the BOOK 
OF COMMON PRAYER, y. 6d. 

Lectures and Notes on 

Shakespeare and other English 
Poets. Edited by T. Ashe 3,s. 6d. 

Biographia Literaria ; to- 
gether with Two Lay Sermons. 
35. 6d. 

Table-Talk and Omniana. 

Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. 3*. 6d. 



Miscellanies, ^Esthetic and 

Literary; to which is added, 
THE THEORY OF LIFE. Col- 
lected and arranged by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 35. 6d. 

COMTS'S Positive Philosophy. 
Translated and condensed by 
Harriet Martineau. With Intro- 
duction by Frederic Harrison. 
3 vols. $s. each. 

COMTE'S Philosophy of the 
Sciences, being an Exposition of 
the Principles of the Cours de 
Philosophic Positive. By G H. 
Lewes. $s. 

CONDE'S History of tiie Do- 
minion of the Arabs in Spain. 
Translated by Mrs. Foster. 3 
vols. 35. 6d. each. 
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COOPER'S Biographical Dic- 
tionary. Containing Concise 
Notices (upwards of 15,000) of 
Eminent Persons of all Ages and 
Countries. By Thompson Cooper, 
F.S.A. With a Supplement, 
bringing the work down to 1883. 
2 vols. 5^. each. 

COXE'S Memoirs of the Duke of 
Marlborough. With his original 
Correspondence. By W. Coxe, 
M.A., F.R.S. Revised edition 
by John Wade. 3 vols. 3-r. 6d. 
each. 

%* An Atlas of the plans of 
Marlborough's campaigns, 4to. 



* History of the House of 
Austria (1218-1792). With a 
Continuation from the Accession 
of Francis I. to the Revolution of 
1848. 4 vols. 3^. 6d* each. 

OBAIK'S (G-. L.) Pursuit of Know- 
ledge under Difficulties. Illus- 
trated by Anecdotes and Memoirs. 
Revised edition, with numerous 
Woodcut Portraits and Plates. $s. 

CRUIKSHANK'S Punch and 
Judy. The Dialogue of the 
Puppet Show ; an Account of its 
Origin, &c. With 24 Illustra- 
tions, and Coloured Plates, de- 
signed and engraved by G. Cruik- 
shank. 5.?. 

CUNNINGHAM'S Lives of the 
Most Eminent British Painters. 
A New Edition, with Notes and 
Sixteen fresh Lives. By Mrs. 
Heaton. 3 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

DANTE. Divine Comedy. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. F. Cary, 
M.A. 3s. 6d. 

' - Translated into English Verse 
by I. C. Wright, M.A. 3rd Edi- 
tion, revised. With Portrait, and 
34 Illustrations on Steel, after 
Flaxman. - 



DANTE. The Inferno. A Literal 
Prose Translation, with the Text 
of the Original printed on the same 
page. By John A. Carlyle, M.D. 
&- 

The Purgatorio. A Literal 

Prose Translation, with the Text 
printed on the same page. By 
W. S. Dugdale. 55. 

DE COMMINES (Philip), Me- 
moirs of. Containingthe Histories 
of Louis XI. and Charles VIII., 
Kings of France, and Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 
Together with the Scandalous 
Chronicle, or Secret History of 
Louis XI., by Jean de Troyes. 
Translated by Andrew R. Scoblc. 
With Portraits. 2 vols. $s. 6d. 
each. 

DEFOE'S Novels and Miscel- 
laneous Works. With Prefaces 
and Notes, including those attri- 
buted to Sir W. Scott. 7 vols. 
y. 6d. each. 

I. Captain Singleton, and 
Colotel Jack. 

II. Memoirs of a Cavalier, 
Captain Carleton, 
Dickory Cronke, &c. 

III. Moll Flanders, and the 
History of the Devil. 

IV. Roxana, and Life of Mrs. 
Christian Davies. 

V. History of theGreat Plague 
of London, 1665 ; The 
Storm (1703) ; and the 
True-born Englishman. 

VI. Duncan Campbell, New 
Voyage round the 
World, and Political 
Tracts. 

VII, Robinson Crusoe. 

DE LOLME on the Constitution- 
of England. Edited by John 
Macgregor. 3;. 6d. 
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DEMMIN'S History of Arms 
and Armour, from the Earliest 
Period. By Auguste Demmin. 
Translated by C. C. Black, M.A. 
With nearly 2000 Illustrations. 
7.y. 6d. 

DEMOSTHENES' Orations. 
Translated by C. Rann Kennedy. 
5 vols. Vol. I. , 3^. 6d. ; Vols. 
II.-V., S.T. each. 

DE STAEL'S Corinne or Italy. 
By Madame de Stae'l. Trans- 
lated by Emily Baldwin and 
Paulina Driver. 31. 6d. 

DEVEY'S Logic, or the Science 
of Inference. A Popular Manual. 
By J. Devey. $s. 

DICTIONARY of Latin and 
Greek Quotations ; including 
Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law 
Terms and Phrases. With all the 
Quantities marked, and English 
Translations. With Index Ver- 
borum (622 pages). 55. 

DICTIONARY of Obsolete and 
Provincial English. Compiled 
by Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S A., 
&c. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

D I D R O N ' S Christian Icono- 
graphy : a History of Christian 
Art in the Middle Ages. Trans- 
lated by E. J Millington and 
completed by Margaret Stokes. 
With 240 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
5^-. each. 

DIOGENES LAERTIUS. Lives 
and Opinions of the Ancient 
Philosophers. Translated by 
Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A. $s. 

DOBREE'S Adversaria. Edited 
by the late Prof. Wagner. 2 vols. 
5^. each. 

D O D D ' S Epigrammatists. A 
Selection from the Epigrammatic 
Literature of Ancient, Mediaeval, 
and Modern Times. By the Rev. 
Henry Philip Dodd, M.A. Ox- 
ford. 2nd Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 6s. 



DONALDSON'S The Theatre of 
the Greeks. A Treatise on the 
History and Exhibition of the 
Greek Drama. With numerous 
Illustrations and 3 Plans. By John 
William Donaldson, D.D. $s. 

DRAPER'S History of the 
Intellectual Development of 
Europe. By John William Draper, 
M.D., LL.D. 2 vols. 5s. each. 

DUNLOP'S History of Fiction. 
A new Edition. Revised by 
Henry Wilson. 2 vols. 5-r. each. 

DYER (Dr T. H.). Pompeii : its 
Buildings and Antiquities. By 
T. H. Dyer, LL.D. With nearly 
300 Wood Engravings, a large 
Map, and a Plan of the Forum. 
7-r. 6d. 

The City of Rome : its History 

and Monuments. With Illustra- 
tions. 5-r. 

DYER (T. F. T.) British Popular 
Customs, Present and Past. 
An Account -of the various Games 
and Customs associated with Dif- 
ferent Days of the Year in the 
British Isles, arranged according 
to the Calendar. By the Rev. 
T. F. Thiselton Dyer, M.A. &. 

EBERS' Egyptian Princess. An 
Historical Novel. By George 
Ebers. Translated by E. S. 
Buchheim. 3.?. 6d. 

EDGE WORTH'S Stories for 
Children. With 8 Illustrations 
by L. Speed. 3^. 6d. 

ELZE'S William Shakespeare. 

See SHAKESPEARE. 

EMERSON'S Works. 3 vols 

35. 6d. each. 

- I. Essays, Lectures and Poems. 
II. English Traits, Nature, aad 
Conduct of Life. 
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EMERSON'S WORKS continued. 

III. Society and Solitude Letters 
and Social aims Miscel- 
laneous Papers (hitherto 
uncollected) May Day, 
and other Poems. 

ELLIS (G.) Specimens of Early 
English Metrical Romances. 
With an Historical Introduction 
on the Rise and Progress of 
Romantic Composition in France 
and England. Revised Edition. 
By J. O. Halliwell, F.R.S. 5*. 

ENNEMOSER'S History of 
Magic. Translated c by William 
Howitt. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

EPICTETTJS, The Disco-arses of. 
With the ENCHEIRIDION and 
Fragments. Translated by George 
Long, M.A. 5*. 

EURIPIDES. A New Literal 
Translation in Prose. By E P. 
Coleridge, M.A. 2 vols. 55. each. 

ETJTROPIUS. See JUSTIN. 

EUSEBIUS PAMPHILUS, 
Ecclesiastical History of. Trans- 
lated by Rev. C. F. Cruse, M.A. 5 s. 

EVELYN'S Diary and Corre- 
spondendence. Edited from the 
Original MSS. by W. Bray, 
F.A.S. With 45 engravings. 4 
vols. $s. each. 

FAIRHOLT'S Costume in Eng- 
land. A History of Dress to the 
end of the Eighteenth Century. 
3rd Edition, revised, by Viscount 
Dillon, V.P.S.A. Illustrated with 
above 7 Engravings. 2 vols. 
5^. each. 

FIELDING'S Adventures of 
Joseph Andrews and his Friend 
Mr. Abraham Adams. With 
Cruikshank's Illustrations. 3^. >d. 

History of Tom Jones, a 

Foundling. With Cruikshank's 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

-. Amelia. With Cruikshank's 



Illustrations. 



FLAXMAN'S Lectures on Sculp- 
ture, By John Flaxman, R.A. 
With Portrait and 53 Plates. 6*. 

FLORENCE of WORCESTER'S 
Chronicle, with the Two Con- 
tinuations : comprising Annals of 
English History, from the De- 
parture of the Romans to the 
Reign of Edward I. Translated 
by Thomas Forester, M.A. $s. 

FOSTER'S (John) Life and Cor- 
respondence. Edited by J. E. 
Ryland. 2 vols. y. 6d. each. 

Oritial Essays. Edited by 

J. E. Ryland. 2 vols. 3$. 6d. 
each. 



- Essays : on Decision of Cha- 
racter ; on a Man's writing Me- 
moirs of Himself ; on the epithet 
Romantic ; on the aversion of 
Men of Taste to Evangelical Re- 
ligion. 35. 6d. 

- Essays on the Evils of Popular 
Ignorance ; to which is added, a 
Discourse on the Propagation of" 
Christianity in India. 3$. 6d. 

- Essays on the Improvement 
of Time. With NOTES OF 
SERMONS and other Pieces. 
3.?. 6d. 

GASPARY'S History of Italian 
Literature. Translated by Her- 
man Oelsner, M.A., Ph.D. 
Vol. I. y. 6ct. 

GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH, 
Chronicle of. See Old English 
Chronicles. 

GESTA ROMANORTJM, or En- 
tertaining Moral Stories invented 
by the Monks. Translated by the 
Rev. Charles Swan Revised 
Edition, by Wynnard Hooper, 
B.A. J. 



GILDAS, Chronicles of. 
English Chronicles* 



See Old 
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GIBBON'S Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire. Complete 
and Unabridged, with Variorum 
Notes. Edited by an English 
Churchman. With 2 Maps and 
Portrait. 7 vols. $s. 6d. each. 

GILBART'S History, Principles, 
and Practice of Banking. By 
the late J. W. Gilbart, F.R.S. 
New Edition, revised by A. S. 
Michie. 2 vols. los. 

GIL BLAS, The Adventures of. 
Translated from the French of 
Lesage by Smollett. With 24 
Engravings on Steel, after Smirke, 
and 10 Etchings by George Cruik- 
shank. 6s. 

GIRALDTJS CAMBRENSIS' 
Historical Works. Translated 
by Th. Forester, M.A., and Sir 
R. Colt Hoare. Revised Edition, 
Edited by Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A. 55. 

GOETHE'S Faust. Part I. Ger- 
man Text with Hayward's Prose 
Translation and Notes. Revised 
by C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D. $s. 
GOETHE'S Works. Translated 
into English by various hands. 
14 vols. 3-r. 6d. each- 
I. and II. Autobiography and 

Annals. 

III. Faust. Two Parts, com- 
plete. (Swanwick;) 

IV. Novels and Tales. 
V. Wilhelm Meister's Appren- 
ticeship. 
VI. Conversations with Ecker- 

mann and Soret. 
VIII. Dramatic Works. 
IX. Wilhelm Meister's Travels. 
X. Tour in Italy, and Second 

Residence in Rome. 
XI. Miscellaneous Travels. 
XII. Early and Miscellaneous 

Letters. 

XIII. Correspondence with Zelter. 

XIV. Reineke Fox, West-Eastern 

pivan a 



GOLDSMITH'S Works. A new 
Edition, by J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 
vols. 3J. 6d. each. 

GRAMMONT'S Memoirs of the 
Court of Charles II. Edited by 
Sir Walter Scott. Together with 
the BOSCOBEL TRACTS, including 
two not before published, &c. 
New Edition. 5^. 

GRAY'S Letters. Including the 
Correspondence of Gray and 
Mason. Edited by the Rev. 
D. C. Tovey, M.A. Vol. I. 
3-r. 6d. \_VoL ii. in the press. 

GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Trans- 
lated by George Burges, M.A. $s. 

GREEK ROMANCES of Helio- 
dorus, Longus, and Achilles 
Tatius viz., The Adventures of 
Theagenes & Chariclea ; Amours 
of Daphnis and Chloe ; and Loves 
of Clitopbo and Leucippe. Trans- 
lated by Rev. R. Smith, M.A. 

5* 

GREGORY'S Letters on the 
Evidences, Doctrines, & Duties 
of the Christian Religion. By 
Dr. Olinthus Gregory. 3*, 6d. 

GREENE, MARLOWE, and 
BEN JONSON. Poems of. 
Edited by Robert Bell. 3*. 6d. 

GRIMM'S TALES. With the 
Notes of the Original. Translated 
by Mrs. A. Hunt. With Intro- 
duction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 
2 vols. 3-r. 6d. each. 

Gammer Grethel; or, Ger- 
man Fairy Tales and Popular 
Stories. Containing 42 Fairy 
Tales. Trans, by Edgar Taylor. 
With numerous Woodcuts after 
George Cruikshank and Ludwig 
Grimm. $s. 6d. 

GROSSI'S Marco Visconti. 
Translated by A. F. D. The 
Ballads rendered into Engljsj} 
Verse by C. M. P- 3*. 6rf. 
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GUIZOT'S History of the 
English Revolution of 1640. 
From the Accession of Charles 
I. to his Death. Translated by 
William Hazlitt. 3s. 6d. 

History of Civilisation, from 

the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. Trans- 
lated by William Hazlitt. 3 vols. 
3s. 6d. each. 

HALL'S (Rev. Robert) Miscel- 
laneous Works and Remains. 
3*. 6 

HAMPTON COURT: A Short 
History of the Manor and 
Palace. By Ernest Law, B.A. 
With numerous Illustrations, is. 

HARDWIC.K'3 History of the 
Articles of Religion. By the late 
C. Hard wick. Revised by the 
Rev. Francis Procter, M.A. 55. 

HAUFF'S Tales. The Caravan 
The Sheik of Alexandria The 
Inn in the Spessart. Trans, from 
the German by S. Mendel. 3$. 6d. 

HAWTHORNE'S Tales. 4 vols. 
3*. 6d. each. 
I. Twice-told Tales, and the 

Snow Image. 
II. Scarlet Letter, and the House 

with the Seven Gables. 
III. Transformation [The Marble 
Faun], and Blithedale Ro- 
mance. 
IV. Mosses from an Old Manse. 

HAZLITT'S Table-talk. Essays 
on Men and Manners. By W. 
Hazlitt. 3-r. 6d. 

Lectures on the Literature 

of the Age of Elizabeth and on 
Characters of Shakespeare's Plays- 
3s. 6d. 

Lectures on the English 

Poets, and on the English Comic 
Writers. 3.?. 6d< 

The Plain Speaker. Opinions 

on Books, Men, and Things. 3^ . 6d. 

Round Tabie. 3*. 6d. 



HAZLITT' S Sketches and 
Essays. 3*. 6d. 

The Spirit of the Age; or, 

Contemporary Portraits. Edited 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. 3*. 6d. 

BEATON'S Concise History of 
Painting. Kew Edition, revised 
by Cosmo Monkhouse. $s. 

HEGEL'S Lectures on the Philo- 
sophy of History. Translated by 
J. Sibree, M.A. 

HEINE'S Poems, Complete. 
Translated by Edgar A. Bowring, 
C.B. 3.?; 6d. 

Travel-Pictures, including the 

Tour in the Harz, Norderney, and 
Book of Ideas, together with the 
Romantic School. Translated by 
Francis Storr. A New Edition, 
revised throughout. With Appen- 
dices and Maps. 3^. 6d. 

HELP'S Life of Christopher 
Columbus, the Discoverer o/ 
America. By Sir Arthur Helps, 
K.C.B. 3s. 6d. 

Life of Hernando Cortes, 

and the Conquest of Mexico. 2 
vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Life of Pizarro. 35-. 6<f. 

Life of Las Casas the Apostle 

of the Indies. 3-r. 6d. 

HENDERSON (E.) Select His- 
torical Documents of the Middle 
Ages, including the most famous 
Charters relating to England, the 
Empire, the Church, &c., from 
the 6th to the I4th Centuries. 
Translated from the Latin and 
edited by Ernest F. Henderson, 
A.B., A.M., Ph.D. 55. 

HENFREY'S Guide to English 
Coins, from the Conquest to the 
present time. New and revised 
Edition by C. F. Keary, M.A., 
F.S.A. 6s. 

HENRY OF HUNTINGDON'S 
History of the English. Trans- 
lated by T. Forester, M.A. 5*. 
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HENRY'S (Matthew) Exposition 
of the Book of the Psalms. 55. 

HELIODQRUS. Theagenes and 
Chariolea. See GREEK RO- 
MANCES. 

HERODOTUS. Translated by the 
Rev. Henry Gary, M.A. 35. 6d. 

Notes on. Original and Se- 
lected from the best Commenta- 
tors. By D. W. Turner, M.A. 
With Coloured Map. 5-r. 

Analysis and Summary of 

By J. T. Wheeler. $s. 

HESIOD, CALLIMACHUS, and 
THEOG-NIS. Translated by the 
Rev. J. Banks, M.A. $s. 

HOFFMANN'S (B. T. W.) The 
Serapioa Brethren. Translated 
from the German by Lt. -Col. Alex. 
Kwing. 2 vols. 3-r. 6d. each. 

HOLBEIN'S Dance of Death 
and Bible Cuts. Upwards of 150 
Subjects, engrated in facsimile, 
with Introduction and Descrip- 
tions by Francis Douce and Dr. 
Thomas Frognall Dibden. 5.?. 

HOMER'S Iliad. Translated into 
English Prose by T. A. Buckley, 
B.A. 5*. 

Odyssey. Hymns, Epigrams, 

and Battle of the Frogs and Mice. 
Translated into English Prose by 
T. A. Buckley, B.A. 5*. 

See also POPE. 



HOOPER'S (G.) Waterloo : The 
Downfall of the First Napo- 
leon : a History of the Campaign 
of 1815. By George Hooper. 
With Maps and Plans. 35. 6d. 

The Campaign of Sedan : 

The Downfall of the Second Em- 
pire, August - September, 1870. 
With General Map and Six Plans 
of Battle. 3J. 6d. 

HORACE. A new literal Prose 
translation, byA. Hamilton Bryce, 
LL.D. 3*. 6d. 



HUG-O'S (Victor) Dramatic 
Works Hernani Ruy Bias 
The King's Diversion. Translated 
by Mrs. Newton Crosland and 
F. L. Slous. 3.? 6d. 

Poems, chiefly Lyrical. Trans- 
lated by various Writers, now first 
collected by J. H. L. Williams. 
35. 6d. 

HUMBOLDT'S Cosmos. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Otte, B. H. Paul, 
and W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. 5 vols. 
3.r. 6d. each, excepting Vol. V. $s . 

Personal Narrative of his 

Travels to the Equinoctial Regions 
of America during the years 1799- 
1804. Translated by T. Ross. 3 
vols. 55. each. 

Views of Nature. Translated 



by E. C. Ott< and H. G. Bohn. 
55. 

HUMPHREYS' Coin Collector's 
Manual. By H. N. Humphreys, 
with upwards of 140 Illustrations 
on Wood and Steel. 2 vols. $s. 
each. 

HUNGARY: its History and Re- 
volution, together with a copious 
Memoir of Kossuth. 3*. 6d. 

HUTCHINSON (Colonel). Me- 
moirs of the Life of. By his 
Widow, Lucy : together with her 
Autobiography, and an Account 
of the Siege of Laihom House. 
3J-. 6d. 

HUNT'S Poetry of Science. By 
Richard Hunt. 3rd Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. 55. 

INDIA BEFORE THE SEPOY 
MUTINY. A Pictorial, De- 
scriptive, and Historical Ac- 
count, from the Earliest Times 
to the Annexation of the Punjab, 
with upwards of 100 Engravings 
on Wood, and a Map. $s. 

INGULPH'fl. Chronicles of the 
Abbey of Oroyland, with the 
CONTINUATION by Peter of Blois 
and other Writers. Translated by 
H. T, Riley, M.A. 5*. 
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IRVING'S (Washington) Com- 
plete Works. i5vols. With Por- 
traits, &c. 3^. 6d. each. 

I. Salmagundi, Knicker- 
bocker's History of New 
York. 

II. The Sketch-Book, and the 
Life of Oliver Goldsmith. 
III. Bracebridge Hall, Abbots- 
ford and Newstead Abbey. 
IV. The Alhambra, Tales of a 

Traveller. 

V. Chronicle of the Conquest 
of Granada, Legends of 
the Conquest of Spain. 
VI. & VII. Life and Voyages of 
Columbus, together with 
the Voyages of his Com- 
panions. 
VIII. Astoria, A Tour on the 

Prairies. 
XI. Life of Mahomet, Livesof the 

Successors of Mahomet. 
X. Adventures of Captain Bon- 
- neville, U.S.A., Wolfert's 

Roost. 

XI. Biographies and Miscella- 
neous Papers. 

XII.-XV. Life of George Wash- 
ington. 4 vols. 

Life and Letters. By his 

Nephew, Pierre. E. Irving. 2 vols. 
3J-. 6d. each. 

ISOCRATES, The Orations of. 
Translated by J. H. Freese, M.A. 
Vol. I. 5*. 

JAMES'S (G. P. R.) Life of 
Richard Gceur de Lion. 2 vols. 
3-r. 6d. each. 

The Life and Times of Louis 

XIV. 2 vols. 3-r. 6d. each. 

JAMESON'S (Mrs.) Shake- 
speare's Heroines. Character- 
istics of Women: Moral, Poetical, 
and Historical. By Mrs. Jameson. 
3s. 6d. 

JESSE'S (E.) Anecdotes of Dogs. 
With 40 Woodcuts and 34 Steel 
Engravings. 5*. 



JESSE'S (J. H.) Memoirs of the 
Copt of England during the 
Reign of the Stuarts, including 
the Protectorate. 3 vols. With 
42 Portraits. 5 5> each. 

Memoirs of the Pretenders 

and their Adherents. With 6 
Portraits. 5.?. 

JOHNSON'S Lives of the Poets. 
Edited by Mrs. Alexander Napier, 
with Introduction by Professor 
Hales. 3 vols. 3-f. 6d. each. 

JOSEPHUS (Flavius), The Works 
of. Whiston's Translation, re- 
vised by Rev. A. R. Shilleto, M.A 
With Topographical and Geo. 
graphical Notes by Colonel Sir 
C. W. Wilson, K.C.B. 5 vols. 
35. 6d. each. 

JOYCE'S Scientific Dialogues. 
With numerous Woodcuts. $s. 

JUKES-BROWNE (A. J.), The 
Building of the British Isles: 
a Study in Geographical Evolu- 
tion. Illustrated by numerous 
Maps and Woodcuts. 2nd Edition, 
revised, "js. 6d. 

Student's Handbook of 

Physical Geology. With nu- 
merous Diagrams and Illustra- 
tions. 2nd Edition, much en- 
larged, TS. 6d. 

JULIAN, the Emperor. Contain- 
ing Gregory Nazianzen's Two In- 
vectives and Libanus' Monody, 
with Julian's extant Theosophical 
Works. Translated by C. W. 
King, M.A. S.T. 

JUSTIN CORNELIUS NEPOS, 
and EUTROPIUS. Translated 
by the Key. J. S. Watson, M.A. 

5'- 

JUVENAL, PERSIUS, S7L- 
PICIA and LUCILIUS. Trans- 
lated by L. Evans, M.A. 55. 

JUNIUS'S Letters. With all the 
Notes of Woodfall's Edition> and 
important Additions. 2 vols. 
3,?. 6d. each. 
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KANT'S Critique of Pure Reason. 
Translated by J. M. D. Meikle- 
john. 5-r. 

Prolegomena and Meta- 

physiealFoundationsofNatural 
Science. Translated byE. Belfort 
Bax. $s. 

KEIGHTLEY'S (Thomas) My- 
thology of Ancient Greece and 
Italy. 4th Edition, revised by 
Leonard Schmitz, Ph.D., LL.D. 
With 12 Plates from the Antique. 
5*. 

Fairy Mythology, illustrative 

of the Romance and Superstition 
of Various Countries. Revised 
Edition, with Frontispiece by 
Cruikshank. $s. 

LA FONTAINE'S Fables. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by Elizur 
Wright. New Edition, with Notes 
by J. W. M. Gibbs. $s. 6d. 

LAMARTINE'S History of the 
Girondists. Translated by H. T. 
Ryde. 3 vols. 3*. 6d. each. 

History of the Restoration 

of Monarchy in France (a Sequel 
to the History of the" Girondists). 
4 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

History of the French Re- 
volution of 1848. 3*. 6d. 

LAMB'S (Charles) Essays of Elia 
and Eliana. Complete Edition. 
3*. 6d. 

Specimens of English Dra- 
matic Poets of the Time of 
Elizabeth. 3^. 6d. 

Memorials and Letters of 

Charles Lamb. By Serjeant 
Talfourd. New Edition, revised, 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols. 
35. 6d. each. 

LANZI'S History of Painting in 
Italy, from the Period of the 
Revival of the Fine Arts to the 
End of the Eighteenth Century. 
Translated by Thomas Roscoe. 
3 vols. 3*. 6d. each. 



LAPPENBERG'S History of 
England under the Anglo- 
Saxon Kings. Translated by 
B.Thorpe, F.S.A. New edition, 
revised by E. C. Otte. 2 vols. 
3J. 6d. each. 

LECTURES ON PAINTING, 
by Barry, Opie, Fuseli. Edited 
by R. Wornum. 5^. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI'S 
Treatise on Painting. Trans- 
lated by ]. F. Rigaud, R.A., 
With a Life of Leonardo by John 
William Brown. With numerous 
Plates. $s. 

LEPSIUS'S Letters from Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of 
Sinai. Translated by L. and 
J. B. Homer. With Maps. 5^. 

LESSING'S Dramatic Works, 
Complete. Edited by Ernest Bell, 
M.A. With Memoir of Lessing 
by Helen Zimmern. 2 vols. 
3^. 6d. each. 

Laokoon, Dramatic Notes, 

and the Representation of 
Death by the Ancients. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Beasley and Helen 
Zimmern. Edited by Edward 
Bell, M.A, With a Frontispiece 
of the Laokoon group. 3*. 6d. 

LILLY'S Introduction to Astro- 
logy. With a GRAMMAR OF 
ASTROLOGY and Tables for Cal- 
culating Nativities, by Zadkiel. 5^. 

LIVY'S History of Rome. Trans- 
lated by Dr. Spillan, C. Edmonds, 
and others. 4 vols. 5.?. each. 

LOCKE'S Philosophical Works. 
Edited by J. A. St. John. 2 vols. 
3.r. 6d. each. 

Life and Letters: By Lord 

King. 3J. 6d. 

LOCKHART (J. G.) See BURNS- 
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LODGE'S Portraitaof Illustrious 
Personages of Great Britain, 
with Biographical and Historical 
Memoirs. 240 Portraits engraved 
on Steel, with the respective Bio- 
graphies unabridged. 8 vols. $s. 
each. 

LONGFELLOW'S Prose 
Works. With 16 full- page Wood 
Engravings. $s. 

LOUDON'S (Mrs.) Natural 
History. Revised edition, by 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With 
numerous Woodcut Illus. $ s - 

LOWNDES' Bibliographer's 
Manual of English Literature. 
Enlarged Edition. By H. G. 
Bohn. 6 vols. cloth, 5-r. each. 
Or 4 vols. half morocco, 2/. zs. 

LONGUS. Daphnis and Chloe. 
See GREEK ROMANCES. 

LUCAN'S Pharsalia. Translated 
by H. T. Riley, M.A. 5*. 

LUC I AN' S' Dialogues of the 
Gods, of the Sea Gods, and 
of the Dead. Translated by 
Howard Williams, M.A. 5.?. 

LUCRETIUS. Translated by the 
Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 5s. 

LUTHER'S Table-Talk. Trans- 
lated and Edited by William 
Hazlitt. 3J. 6/ 

Autobiography. See 

MICHELET. 

MAOHIAVELLI'S History of 
Florence, together with the 
Prince, Savonarola, various His- 
torical Tracts, and a Memoir of 
Machiavelli. 3^. 6d. 

MALLET'S Northern Antiqui- 
ties, or an Historical Account of 
the Manners, Customs, Religions 
and Laws, Maritime Expeditions 
and Discoveries, Language and 
Literature, of the Ancient Scandi- 
navians. Translated by Bishop 
Percy. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, with a Translation of the 
PROSE EDDA, by J. A- Black- 
well. J. 



MANTELL'S (Dr.) Petrifactions 
and their Teachings. With nu- 
merous illustrative Woodcuts. 6s. 

Wonders of Geology, 8th 

Edition, revised by T. Rupert 
Jones, F.G.S. With a coloured 
Geological Map of England, 
Plates, and upwards oi 200 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. TS. 6d. each. 

MANZONI. The Betrothed : 
being a Translation of ' I Pro- 
messi Sposi.' By Alessandro 
Manzoni. With numerous Wood- 
cuts. 5J. 

MARCO POLO'S Travels ; the 
Translation of Marsden revised 
by T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 5*. 

MARRTAT'S (Capt. R.N.) 
Masterman Ready. With 93 
Woodcuts. 3J. 6d. 

Mission ; or, Scenes in Africa. 

Illustrated by Gilbert and Dalziel. 

Pirate and Three Gutters. 

With 8 Steel Engravings, from 
Drawings by Clarkson Stanfield, 
R.A. y. 6d. 

Privateersman. 8 Engrav- 
ings on Steel. y. 6a 

Settlers In Canada. 10 En- 
gravings by Gilbert and Dalziel. 
3*. 64 

Poor Jack. With 16 Illus- 
trations after Clarkson Stansfield, 
R.A. v. &/. 



Peter Simple With 8 full- 
page Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 



Midsnipman Easy. With 8 
full-page Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

MARTIAL'S Epigrams, complete. 
Translated into Prose, each ac- 
companied by one or more Verse 
Translations selected- from the 
Works of English Poets, and 
other sources. 7^. &/. 
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MARTINEAU'S (Harriet) His- 
tory of England, from 1800- 
1815. 3^. 6d. 

History of the Thirty Years' 

Peace, A.D. 1815-46. 4 vols. 
y. 6d, each. 

See Comic's Positive Philosophy \ 

MATTHEW PARIS'S English 
History, from the Year 1235 to 
1273. Translated by Rev. J. A. 
Giles, B.C. L. 3 vols. 5^. each. 

MATTHEW OF WESTMIN- 
STER'S Flowers of History, 
from the beginning of the World 
to A.D. 1307. Translated by C. D. 
Yonge, M.A. 2 vols. $s. each. 

MAXWELL'S Victories of Wel- 
ington and the British Armies. 
Frontispiece and 5 Portraits. 5^. 

MENZEL'S History of G-ermany, 
from the Earliest Period to 1842. 
3 vols. 3J. 6d. each. 

MICHAEL ANG-ELO AND 
RAPHAEL, their Lives and 
Works. By Duppa aud Quatre- 
mere de Quincy. With Portraits, 
and Engravings on Steel. $s. 

MICHELET'S Luther's Auto- 
biography. Trans, by William 
Hazlitt. With an Appendix (no 
pages) of Notes. 3^. 6d. 

History of the French Revo- 
lution from its earliest indications 
to the flight of the King in 1791. 
3-r. 6d. 

MIGNET'SHistory of theFrench 
Revolution, from 1789 to 1814. 
35. 6d. 

MILL (J. S.) Early Essays by 
John Stuart Mill. Collected from 
various sources by J. W. M. Gibbs. 
3*. 6d. 

MILLER (Professor). History 
Philosophically Illustrated,from 
the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. 4 vols. 
3.r. 6d. each. 



MILTON'S Prose Works. Edited 
by J. A. St. John. 5 vols. 35-. 6d. 
each. 

Poetical Works, with a Me- 
moir and Critical Remarks by 
James Montgomery, an Index to 
Paradise Lost, Todd's Verbal Index 
to all the Poems, and a Selection- 
of Explanatory Notes by Henry 
G. Bohn. Illustrated with 120 
Wood Engravings from Drawings 
by W. Harvey. 2 vols. 3*. 6d. 
each. 

MITFORD'S (Miss) Our Village 
Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. With 2 Engravings on 
Steel. 2 vols. 3^. fid. each. 

MOLIERE'S Dramatic Works. 

A new Translation in English 

Prose, by C. H. Wall. 3 vols. 
3-r. 6d. each. 

MONTAGU. The Letters and 
Works of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. Edited by her great- 
grandson, Lord WharnclifTe's Edi- 
tion, and revised by W. Moy 
Thomas. New Edition, revised, 
with 5 Portraits. 2 vols. $s, each. 

MONTAIG-NE'S Essays. Cotton's 
Translation, revised by W. C. 
Hazlitt. New Edition. 3 vols. 
3.5-. 6d. each. 

MONTESQUIEU'S Spirit ol 
Laws. New Edition, revised and 
corrected. By J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

MOTLEY (J. L.). The Rise of 
the Dutch Republic. A History. 
By John Lothrop Motley. New 
Edition, with Biographical Intro- 
duction by Moncure D. Conway. 
3 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

MORPHY'S Games of Chess. 
Being the Matches and best Games 
played by theAmerican Champion, 
with Explanatory and Analytical 
Notes by J. Lowenthal. $s. 
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MUDIE'S British Birds ; or, His- 
tory of the Feathered Tribes of the 
British Islands. Revised by W. 
C. L. Martin. With 52 Figures 
of Birds and J Coloured Plates of 
Eggs. 2 vols. 

NEANDER (Dr. A.). History 
of the Christian Religion and 
Church. Trans, from the German 
by J. Torrey. 10 vols. y. 6d. each. 

Life of Jesus Christ. Trans- 
lated, by J. McClintock and C. 
Blumenthal. $s. 6d. 

History of the Planting and 

Training of the Christian 
Church by the Apostles. 
Transkted by J. E. Ryland. 
2 vols. y. 6d. each. 



Memorials of Christian Life 

in the Early and Middle Ages ; 
including Light in Dark Places. 
Trans, by J. E. Ryland. &, 6d. 

NIBELTTNGEN LIED. The 
Lay of the Nibelungs, metrically 
translated from the old German 
text by Alice Hpiton, and edited 
by Edward Bell, M.A. To which 
is prefixed the Essay on the Nibe- 
lungen Lied by Thomas Carlyle. 

5* 

NEW TESTAMENT (The) in 
Greek. Griesbach's Text, with 
various Readings at the foot of 
the page, and Parallel References 
in the margin ; also a Critical 
Introduction and Chronological 
Tables. By an eminent Scholar, 
with a Greek and English Lexicon. 
3rd Edition, revised and corrected. 
Two Facsimiles of Greek Manu- 
scripts. 900 pages. $s. 

The Lexicon may be had sepa- 
rately, price 2s. 

NICOLINI'S History of the 
Jesuits : their Origin, Progress, 
Doctrines, and Designs. With 8 
Portraits. JJ.T. 



NORTH (R.) Lives of the Right 
Hon. Francis North, Baron Guild- 
ford, the Hon. Sir Dudley North, 
and the Hon. and Rev. Dr. John 
North. By the Hon. Roger 
North. Together with the Auto- 
biography of the Author. Edited 
by Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 3 vols. 
3j. 6d. each. 

NUGENT'S (Lord) Memorials 
of Hampden, his Party and 
Times. With a Memoir of the 
Author, an Autograph Letter, and 
Portrait. $s. 

OCKLEY (S.) History of the 
Saracens and their Conquests 
in Syria, Persia, and Egypt. 
By Simon Ockley, B.D., Professor 
of Arabic in the University of 
Cambridge. $s. 6d. 

OLD ENGLISH CHRON- 
ICLES, including Ethelwerd's 
Chronicle, Asser's Life of Alfred, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth's British 
History, Gildas, Nennius, and the 
spurious chronicle of Richard of 
Cirencester. Edited by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 5*. 

OMAN (J. C.) The Great Indian 
Epics : the Stories of the RAMA- 
YANA and the MAHABHARATA. 
By John Campbell Oman, Prin- 
cipal of Khalsa College, Amritsar. 
With Notes, Appendices, and 
Illustrations. y. 6d. 

ORDERIOUS VITALIS' Eccle- 
siastical History of England 
and Normandy. Translated by 
T. Forester, M.A. To which is 
added the CHRONICLE OF ST. 
EVROULT. 4 vols. 5$. each. 

OVID'S Works, complete. Literally 
translated into Prose. 3 vols, 
5*. each. 

PASCAL'S Thoughts. Translated 
from the Text of M. Auguste 
Molinier by C. Kegan Paul. 3rd 
Edition, 3*. d~ 
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FAULT'S (Dr. R.) Life of Alfred 
the Great. Translated from the 
German. To which is appended 
Alfred's ANGLO-SAXON VERSION 
OF OROSIUS. With a literal 
Translation interpaged, Notes, 
and an ANGLO-SAXON GRAMMAR 
and GLOSSARY, by B. Thorpe. $s. 

PATJSANIAS' Description of 
Greece. Newly translated by A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 2 vols.. $s. each. 

PEARSON'S Exposition of the 
Greed. Edited by E. Walford, 
M.A. 5*. 

PEPYS' Diary and Correspond- 
ence. Deciphered by the Rev. 
]. Smith, M.A., from the original 
Shorthand MS. in the Pepysian 
Library. Edited by Lord Bray- 
brooke. 4 vols. With 31 En- 
gravings. 5.?. each. 

PERCY'S Relieves of Ancient 
English Poetry. With an Essay 
on Ancient Minstrels and a Glos- 
sary. Edited by J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2 vols. $s. 6d. each. 

PERSITJS. See JUVENAL. 

PETRARCH'S Sonnets, Tri- 
umphs, and other Poems. 
Translated into English Verse by 
various Hands. With a Life of 
the Poet by Thomas Campbell. 
With Portrait and 15 Steel En- 
gravings. 5^. 

PHILO - JDTXSITJS, Works of. 
Translated by Prof. C. D. Yonge, 
M.A. 4 vols. 5^. each. 

PICKERING'S History of the 
Races of Man, and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. With AN 
ANALYTICAL SYNOPSIS OF THE 
NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN by 
Dr. Hall. With a Map of the 
World and 12 coloured Plates. $s. 

PINDAR. Translated into Prose 
by Dawson W. Turner. To which 
is added the Metrical Version by 
Abraham Moore, is, 



PLANCHE. History of British 
^Costume, from the Earliest Time 
to the Close of the Eighteenth 
Century. By J. R. Planche", 
Somerset Herald. With upwards 
of 400 Illustrations. $s. 

PLATO'S Works. Literally trans- 
lated, with Introduction and 
Notes. 6 vols. $s. each. 
I. The Apology of Socrates, 
Crito, Phsedo, Gorgias, Pro- 
tagoras, Phsedrus, Thesetetus, 
Euthyphron, Lysis. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. Carey. 
II. The Republic, Timaeus, and 
Critias. Translated by Henry 
Davis. 

III. Meno, Euthydemus, The 
Sophist, Statesman, Cratylus, 
Parmenides, and the Banquet. 
Translated by G. Burges. 
IV. Philebus, Charmides, Laches, 
Menexenus, Hippias, Ion, 
The Two Alcibiades, The- 
ages, Rivals, Hipparchus, 
Minos, Clitopho, Epistles. 
Translated by G. Burges. 
V. The Laws. Translated by 

G. Burges. 

VI. The Doubtful Works. Trans- 
lated by G. Burges. 

Summary and Analysis of 

the Dialogues. With Analytical 
Index. By A. Day, LL.D. 5*. 

PLATJTUS'S Comedies. Trans- 
lated by H. T. Riley, M.A. 2 
vols. 5^. each. 

PLINY'S Natural History. 
Translated by the late John 
Bostock, M.D., F.R.S., and H. T. 
Riley, M.A. 6 vols. $s. each. 

PLINY. The Letters of Pliny 
the Younger. Melmoth's trans- 
lation, revised by the Rev. F. C. 
T. Bosanquet, M.A. $j. 

PLOTINTTS, Select Works of. 
Translated by Thomas Taylor. 
With an Introduction containing 
the substance of Porphyry's Plo- 
tinus. Edited by G. R. S. Mead, 
B.A., M.R.A.S. SJ. 
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PLUTARCH'S Lives. Translated 
by A. Stewart, M.A., and George 
Long, M.A. 4 vols. 3*. 6d. each. 

Morals. Theosophical Essays. 

Translated by C. W. King, M.A. 

Morals. Ethical Essays. 

Translated by the Rev. A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 5*. 

POETRY OF AMERICA. Se- 
lections from One Hundred 
American Poets, from 1776 to 
1876. By W. J. Linton. 3*. 6d. 

POLITICAL CYCLOPEDIA. 

A Dictionary of Political, Con- 
stitutional, Statistical, and Fo- 
rensic Knowledge ; forming a 
Work of Reference on subjects of 
Civil Administration, Political 
Economy, Finance, Commerce, 
Laws, and Social Relations. 4 
vols. 3-r. 6d. each, 

POPE'S Poetical Works. Edited, 
with copious Notes, by Robert 
Carruthers. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. 55. each. 

Homer's Iliad. Edited by 

the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
Illustrated by the entire Series of 
Flaxman's Designs. $s. 



Homer's Odyssey, with the 
Battle of Frogs and Mice, Hymns, 
&c., by other translators. Edited 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
With the entire Series of Flax- 
man's Designs. $s. 



Life, including many of his 

Letters. By Robert Carruthers. 
With numerous Illustrations. $s. 

POUSHEIN'S Prose Tales: The 
Captain's Daughter Doubrovsky 
The Queen of Spades An 
Amateur Peasant Girl^-The Shot 
The Snow Storm The Post- 
master The Coffin Maker 
Kirdjali The Egyptian Nights 
Peter the Great's Negro. Trans- 
lated by T. Keane. 3*. 6d. 



PRESGOTT'S Conquest of 
Mexico. Copyright edition, with 
the notes by John Foster Kirk, 
and an introduction by G. P. 
Winship. 3 vols. 3.?. 6d. each. 

Conquest of Peru. Copyright 

edition, with the notes of John 
Foster Kirk. 2 vols. 3*. 6d. each. 

Reign of Ferdinand and 

Isabella. Copyright edition, 
with the notes of John Foster 
Kirk. 3 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

PROPERTIUS. Translated by 
Rev. P. J. F. Gantillon, M.A., 
and accompanied by Poetical 
Versions, from various sources. 
3*. 6d. 

PROVERBS, Handbook of. Con- 
taining an entire Republication 
of Ray's Collection of English 
Proverbs, with his additions from 
Foreign Languages and a com- 
plete Alphabetical Index; hi which 
are introduced large additions as 
well of Proverbs as of Sayings, 
Sentences, Maxims, and Phrases, 
collected by H. G. Bonn. 5*. 

PROVERBS, A Polyglot of 
Foreign. Comprising French, 
Italian, German, Dutch, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Danish. With 
English Translations & a General 
Index by H. G. Bohn. 5^. 

POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 
and other Objects of Vertu. Com- 
prising an Illustrated Catalogue of 
the Bernal Collection of Works 
of Art, with the prices at which 
they were sold by auction, and 
names of the possessors, To which 
are added, an Introductory Lecture 
on Pottery and Porcelain, and an 
Engraved List of all the known 
Marks and Monograms. By Henry 
G. Bohn. With numerous Wood 
Engravings, $s. ; or with Coloured 
Illustrations, icw. 6d, 

PROTJT'S (Father) Reliques. Col- 
lected and arranged by Rev. F. 
Mahony. New issue, with 21 
Etchings by D. Maclise, R.A. 
Nearly 600 pages. 5*. 
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QUINTILIAN'S Institutes of 
,- Oratory, or Education of an 

Orator. Translated by the Rev. 

J. S. Watson, M.A. 2 vols. 5* 

each. 

RACINE'S (Jean) Dramatic 
Works. A metrical English ver- 
sion. By R. Bruce Boswell, M.A. 
Oxon. 2 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

BANKET S History of the Popes, 
their Church and State, and espe- 
cially of their Conflicts with Pro- 
testantism in the i6th and I7th 
centuries. Translated by E. 
Foster. 3 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

History of Servia and the 

Servian Revolution. With an 
Account of the Insurrection in 
Bosnia. Translated by Mrs. Kerr. 
3^. 6d. 

RECREATIONS in SHOOTING. 

By ' Craven.' With 62 Engravings 
on Wood after Harvey, and 9 
Engravings on Steel, chiefly after 
A. Cooper, R.A. 5$. 

RENNIE'S Insect Architecture. 
Revised and enlarged by Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A. With 186 
Woodcut Illustrations. 55. 

REYNOLD'S (Sir J.) Literary 
Works. Edited by H. W. Beechy. 
2 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

RICARDO on the Principles of 
Political Economy and Taxa- 
tion. Edited byE. C. K. Conner, 
M.A. 5*. 

RICHTER (Jean Paul Friedrieh). 
Levana, a Treatise on Education: 
together with the Autobiography 
(a Fragment), and a short Pre- 
fatory Memoir. 35. 6d. 

Flower, Fruit, and Thorn 



Pieces, or the Wedded Life, Death, 
and Marriage of Firmian Stanis- 
laus Siebenkaes, Parish Advocate 
in the Parish of Kuhschnapptel. 
Newly translated by Lt.-Col.Alex. 
Ewing. 3;. 6d t 



ROGER DE HOVEDEN'S An- 
nals of English History, com- 
prising the History of England 
and of other Countries of Europe 
from A. D. 732 to A. D. 1201. 
Translated by H. T. Riley, M.A. 
2 vols. 55. each. 

ROGER OF WENDOVER'S 
Flowers of History, comprising 
the History of England from the 
Descent of the Saxons to A.D. 
1 235, formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Paris. Translated by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

ROME in the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. Containing a com- 
plete Account of the Ruins of the 
Ancient City, the Remains of the 
Middle Ages, and the Monuments 
of Modern Times. By C. A. Eaton. 
With 34 Steel Engravings. 2 vols. 
5-r. each. 

See BURN and DYER. 



ROSCOE'S (W.) Life and Ponti- 
ficate of Leo X. Final edition, 
revised by Thomas Roscoe. 2 
vols. 3-r. (>d. each. 

Life of Lorenzo de' Medici, 

called ' the Magnificent.' With 
his poems, letters, &c. loth 
Edition, revised, with Memoir of 
Roscoe by his Son. $s. fid. 

RUSSIA. History of, from the 
earliest Period, compiled from 
the most authentic sources by 
Walter K. Kelly. With Portraits. 
2 vols. 3*. 6d. each. 

SALLUST, FLORUS, and VEL- 
LEIUS PATERCULUS. 

Translated by J. S.Watson, M.A. 
5s. 

SCHILLER'S Works. Translated 
by various hands. 7 vols. 3^. 6d. 
each : 

I. History of the Thirty Years' 
War. 
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SCHILLER'S WORKS continued. 

II. History of the Revolt in the 
Netherlands, the Trials of 
Counts Egmont and Horn, 
the Siege of Antwerp, and 
the Disturbances in France 
preceding the Reign of 
Henry IV. 

III. Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, 
Maid of Orleans, Bride of 
Messina, together with the 
Use of the Chorus in 
Tragedy (a short Essay). 

These Dramas are all 
translated in metre. 

IV. Robbers (with Schiller's 
original Preface), Fiesco, 
Love and Intrigue, De- 
metrius, Ghost Seer, Sport 
of Divinity. 

The Dramas in this 
volume are translated into 
Prose. 

V. Poems. 

VI. EssaySj^Esthetical and Philo- 
sophical 

VII. Wallenstein's Camp, Pic- 
colomini and Death of 
Wallenstein, William Tell. 

SCHILLER and GOETHE. 
Correspondence between, from 
A.D. 1794-1805. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. $s. 6d. 
each. 

SCHLEGEL'S (F.) Lectures on 
the Philosophy of Life and the 
Philosophy of Language. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. A. J; W. Mor- 
rison, M.A. 3^. 6d. 

Lectures on the History of 

Literature, Ancient and Modern. 
Translated from the German. y.6a. 

Lectures on the Philosophy 

of History. Translated by J. B. 
Robertson. 3*. 6d. 



SCHLEGEL'S Lectures on 
Modern History, together with 
the Lectures entitled Caesar and 
Alexander, and The Beginning of 
our History. Translated by L. 
Purcell and R. H. Whitetock. 
35. 6d. 

^Esthetic and Miscellaneous 

Works. Translated by E. J. 
Millington. 35. 6d. 

SCHLEGEL (A. W.) Lectures 
on Dramatic Art andHterature. 
Translated by J. Black. Revised 
Edition, by the Rev. A. J. W. 
Mprrison, M.A. 3-f. 6d. 

SCHOPENHAUER on the Four- 
fold Root of the Principle of 
Sufficient Reason, and On the 
Will in Nature. Translated by 
Madame Hillebrand. $s. 

Essays. Selected and Trans- 
lated. With a Biographical Intro- 
duction and Sketch of his Philo- 
sophy, by E. Belfort Bax. $s. 

SCHOUW'S Earth, Plants, and 
Man. Translated by A. Henfrey. 

. With coloured Map of the Geo- 
graphy of Plants. 55. 

SCHUMANN (Robert). His Life 
and Works, by August Reissmann. 
Translated by A. L. Alger. 3*. 6d. 

Early Letters. Originallypub- 

blished by his Wife. Translated 
by May Herbert. With a Preface 
by Sir George Grove, D.C.L. 
3*. 6d. 

SENECA on Benefits. Newly 
translated by A. Stewart, M.A. 
3J. 6d. 

Minor Essays and On Clem- 
ency. Translated by A. Stewart, 
M.A. 5-f. 

SHAKESPEARE'S Dramatic 
Art. The History and Character 
of Shakespeare's Plays. By Dr. 
Hermann Ulrici. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. 3*. 6d. 
each. 
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SHAKESPEARE (William). A 
Literary Biography by Karl Elze, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 5*. 

SHARPE (S.) The History of 
Egypt, from the Earliest Times 
till the Conquest by the Arabs, 
A.D. 640. By Samuel Sharpe. 
2 Maps and upwards of 400 Illus- 
trative Woodcuts. 2 vols. 5*. each. 

SHERIDAN'S Dramatic Works, 
Complete. With Life by G. G. S. 
3.?. 6d. 

SISMONDI'S History of the 
Literature of the South ol 
Europe. Translated by Thomas 
Roscoe. 2 vols. %s, 6d. each. 

SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS, 
or Kindred Words and their 
Opposites, Collected and Con- 
trasted by Yen. C.J. Smith, M.A. 
Revised Edition. $s. 

SYNONYMS DISCRIMI- 
NATED. A Dictionary of 
Synonymous Words in the Eng- 
lish Language, showing the 
Accurate signification of words 
of similar meaning. Illustrated 
with Quotations from Standard 
Writers. With the Author's 
latest Corrections and Additions. 
Edited by the Rev. H. Percy 
Smith, M.A., of Balliol College, 
Oxford. 6s. 

SMITH'S (Adam) The Wealth of 
Nations. Edited by E. Belfort 
Bax. 2 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

Theory of Moral Sentiments ; 

with his Essay on the First For- 
mation of Languages ; to which is 
added a Memoir of the Author by 
Dugald Stewart. 3^. 6</. 

SMYTH'S (Professor) Lectures 
on Modern History; from the 
Irruption of the Northern Nations 
to the close of the American Re- 
volution. 2 vols. 3*. 6d. each. 



SMYTH'S (Professor) Lectures 
on tlie French Revolution. 
2 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

SMITH'S ( Pye ) Geology and 
Scripture. 2nd Edition. 55. 

SMOLLETT'S Adventures ol 
Roderick Random. With short 
Memoir and Bibliography, and 
Cruikshank's Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 

Adventures of Peregrine 

Pickle, in which are included the 
Memoirs of a Lady of Quality. 
With Bibliography and Cruik- 
shank's Illustrations. 2 vols. %s.6d. 
each. 

The Expedition of Hum- 
phry Clinker. With Bibliography 
and Cruikshank's Illustrations. 
3-r. 6d. 

SOCRATES (surnamed Scholas- 
ticus ' ) . The Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of (A. D. 305-445 ). Translated 
from the Greek. $s. 

SOPHOCLES, The Tragedies of. 
A New Prose Translation, with 
Memoir, Notes, &c., by E. P. 
Coleridge, fjj. 

SOUTH EY'S Life of Nelson. 
With Facsimiles of Nelson's writ- 
ing, Portraits, Plans, and upwards 
of 50 Engravings on Steel and 
Wood. 5.J. 

Life of Wesley, and the Rise 

and Progress of Methodism. 5$. 

Robert Southey. The Story 

of his Life written in his Letters. 
With an Introduction. Edited by 
John Dennis. 31. 6d. 

SOZOMEN S Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. Comprising a History ol 
the Church from A.D. 324-440. 
Translated from the Greek. To- 
gether with the ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY OF PHILOSTORGIUS, as 
epitomised by Photius. Trans- 
lated from the Greek by Rev. E. 
Walford, M.A. 51. 
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SPINOZA'S Chief Works. Trans- 
lated, with Introduction.by R.H.M. 
Elwes. 2 vols. 5.?. each. 

STANLEY'S Classified Synopsis 
of the Principal Painters of the 
Dutch and Flemish Schools. 
By George Stanley. $s. 

STARLING'S (Miss)Noble Deeds 
of Women ; or, Examples of 
Female Courage, Fortitude, and 
Virtue. With 14 Steel Engrav- 
ings. 55, 

STATTNTON'S Chess - Player's 
Handbook. A Popular and Scien- 
tific Introduction to the Game. 
With numerous Diagrams. $s. 

Chess Praxis. A Supplement 

to the Chess-player's Handbook. 
Containing the most important 
modern improvements in the Open- 
ings ; Code of Chess Laws ; and 
a Selection of Morphy's Games. 
Annotated. $s. 

Chess-player's Companion. 

Comprising a Treatise on Odds, 
Collection of Match Games, and a 
Selection of Original Problems. $s. 

Chess Tournament of 1851. 

A Collection of Games played at 
this celebrated assemblage. With 
Introduction and Notes, ^s. 

STOCKHARDT'S Experimental 
Chemistry. A Handbook for the 
Study of the Science by simple 
experiments. Edited by C. W. 
Heaton, F.C.S. With numerous 
Woodcuts. New Edition, revised 
throughout. 55. 

STRABO'S Geography. Trans- 
lated by W. Falconer, M.A., 
and H. C. Hamilton. 3 vols. 
5*. each. 

STRICKLAND'S (Agnes) Lives 
of the Queens of England, from 
the Norman Conquest. Revised 
Edition. With Pprtraits. 6 vols. 
f. each, 



STRICKLAND'S Life of Mary 
Queen of Scots. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

Lives of the Tudor and Stuart 

Princesses. With Portraits. 5^. 

STUART and REVETT'S Anti- 
quities of Athens, and other 
Monuments of Greece ; to which 
is added, a Glossary of Terms used 
in Grecian Architecture. With 71 
Plates engraved on Steel, and 
numerous Woodcut Capitals. 5s. 

SUETONIUS' Lives of the Twelve 
Csesars and Lives of the Gram- 
marians. The translation of 
Thomson, revised by T. Forester. 
5*- 

SWIFT'S Prose Works. Edited 
by Temple Scott. With a Bio- 
graphical Introduction by the Right 
Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles. 
12 vols. y. 6d. each. 
[ Vols. /.- VI. &= VII I. -X. ready. 

I. A Tale of a Tub, The Battle 
of the Books, and other 
early works. Edited by 
Temple Scott. With a 
Biographical Introduction 
by the Right Hon. 
W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. 

II The Journal to Stella. Edited 
by Frederick Ryland,M.A. 
With 2 Portraits of Stella, 
and a Facsimile of one of 
the Letters. 

II I. & IV. Writings on Religion and 
the Church. Edited by 
Temple Scott. 

V. Historical and Political 
Tracts (English). Edited 
by Temple Scott. 

VI. The Drapier's Letters. 
With facsimiles of Wood's 
Coinage, &c. Edited by 
Temple Scott. 

VII. Historical and Political 
Tracts (Irish). 

^In the press. 
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SWIFT'S PROSE WORKS continued. 

VIII. Gulliver's Travels. Edited 
by G. R. Dennis. With 
Portrait and Maps- 

IX. Contributions to the 'Ex- 
aminer,' 'Tatler,' 'Spec- 
tator,' &c. Edited by 
Temple Scott. 

X. Historical Writings. Edited 
by Temple Scott. 

XI. literary Essays. 

[In preparation. 

XII. Index and Bibliography. 

\In preparation. 

STOWE (Mrs.H.B.) Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, or Life among the Lowly. 
With Introductory Remarks by 
Rev. J. Sherman. With 8 full- 
page Illustrations. 3.?. 6d. 

TACITUS. The Works of. Liter- 
ally translated. 2 vols. $s. each. 

TALES OF THE GENII; or, the 
Delightful Lessons of Horam, the 
Son of Asmar. Translated from 
the Persian by Sir Charles Morell. 
Numerous Woodcuts and 12 Steel 
Engravings. $s. 

TASSO'S Jerusalem Delivered. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by J. H. Wiffen. With 8 
Engravings on Steel and 24 Wood- 
cuts by Thurston. $s. 

TAYLOR'S (Bishop Jeremy) 
Holy Living and Dying, with 
Prayers containing the Whole Duty 
of a Christian and the parts of De- 
votion fitted to all Occasions and 
furnished for all Necessities. 35. 6d. 

TEN BRINK. See BRINK. 

TERENCE and PH-2EDRUS. 
Literally translated byH. T. Riley, 
M.A. To which is added, SMART'S 
METRICALVERSIONOFPELEDRUS. 
5J. 

THEOCRITUS, BION, MOS- 
CHUS, and TYRTffiUS. Liter- 
ally translated by the Rev. J. 



Banks, M.A. To which are ap- 
pended the Metrical Versions of 
Chapman. $s. 

THEODORET and EVAGRIUS. 
Histories of the Church from A.D. 
332 to A.D. 427 ; and from A.D. 
431 to A.D. 544. Translated from 
the Greek. 5^. 

THIERRY'S History of the 
Conquest of England by the 
Normans; its Causes, and its 
Consequences in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and the Continent. 
Translated by William Hazlitt. 
2 vols. y. 6d. each. 

THUCYDIDES. . The Pelopon- 
nesian War. Literally translated 
by the Rev. H. Dale. 2 vols. 
3.r. 6d. each. 

An Analysis and Summary 

of. With Chronological Table of 
Events, &c. By J. T. Wheeler. 5^. 

THUDICHUM (J. L. W.) A Trea- 
tise on Wines: their Origin, 
Nature, and Varieties. With Prac- . 
tical Directions for Viticulture and 
Vinification. By J. L. W. Thudi- 
chum, M.D., F.R.C.P. (Lond.). 
Illustrated. 5.?. 

URE'S (Dr. A.) Cotton Manufac- 
ture of Great Britain, systemati- 
cally investigated. Revised Edit, 
by P. L. Simmonds. With 150 
original Illustrations. 2 vols. 5*. 
each. 

Philosophy of Manufactures. 

Revised Edition, by P. L, Sim- 
monds. With numerous Figures. 
Doublevolume. "js. 6d. 

VASARI'S Lives of the most 
Eminent Painters, Sculptors, 
and Architects. Translated by 
Mrs. J. Foster, with a Commen- 
tary by J. P. Richter, Ph.D. 6 
vols. 3*. 6d. each. 

VIRG-IL. A Literal Prose Trans- 
lation by A. Hamilton Bryce, 
LL.D., F.R.S.E. With Portrait, 
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VOLTAIRE'S Tales. Translated 
by R. B. Boswell. Vol. I., con- 
taining Bebouc, Memnon, Can- 
dida, L'Ingenu, and other Tales. 
3*. 6d. 

"WALTON'S Complete Angler, 
or the Contemplative Man's Re- 
creation, by Izaak Walton and 
Charles Cotton. Edited by, Ed- 
ward Jesse. To which is added 
an account of Fishing Stations, 
Tackle, &c., by Henry G. Bohn. 
With Portrait and 203 Engravings 
on Wood and 26 Engravings on 
Steel. 5-r. 

Lives of Djonne, Hooker, &e. 

New Edition revised by A. H. 
Bullen, with a Memoir of Izaak 
Walton by Wm. Dowling. With 
numerous Illustrations. $s. 

WELLINGTON, Life of. By ' An 
Old Soldier.' From the materials 
of Maxwell. With Index and 18 
Steel Engravings. $s. 

Victories of. See MAXWELL. 



WERNER'S Templars in 
Cyprus. Translated by E. A. M. 
Lewis. 3*. 6d. 

WESTROPP (H. M.) A Hand- 
book of Archaeology, Egyptian, 
G-reek, Etruscan, Roman. By 
H. M. Westropp. 2nd Edition, 
revised. With very numerous 
Illustrations. $s. 

WHITE'S Natural History of 
Selborne, with Observations on 
various Parts of Nature, and the 
Naturalists' Calendar. With Notes 
by Sir William Jardine. Edited 
by Edward Jesse. With 40 Por- 
traits and coloured Plates. $s. 



WHEATLEY'S A Rational Illus- 
tration of the Book of Common 
Prayer. 3*. 6d. 

WHEELER'S Noted Names of 
Fiction, Dictionary of. Includ- 
ing also Familiar Pseudonyms, 
Surnames bestowed on Eminent 
Men, and Analogous Popular Ap- 
pellations often referred to in 
Literature and Conversation. By 
W. A. Wheeler, M.A. 5*. 

WIESELER'S Chronological 
Synopsis of the Four Gospels. 
Translated by the Rev. Canon 
Venables. 3s. 6d. 

WILLIAM of MALMESBURY'S 
Chronicle of the Brings of Eng- 
land, from the Earliest Peii -il 
to the Reign of King Stephen. 
Translated by the Rev. J. Sharpe. 
Edited by J. A. Giles, D.C.L. 5s. 

XENOPHON'S Works. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. S. Watson, 
M.A., and the Rev. H. Dale. In 
3 vols. 5-r. each. 

YOUNG (Arthur). Travels in 
France during the years 1787, 
1788, and 1789. Edited by 
M. Betham Edwards. 3.?. 6d. 

Tour in Ireland, with 

General Observations on the state 
of the country during the years 
1776 - 79. Edited by A. W. 
Hutton. With Complete Biblio- 
graphy by J. P. Anderson, and 
Map. 2 vols. 3Jr. 6d. each. 

YULE-TIDE STORIES. A Col- 
lection of Scandinavian and North- 
German Popular Tales and Tra- 
ditions, from the Swedish, Danish, 
and German. Edited by B . Thorpe. 



NEW AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES Of 

BONN'S LIBRARIES. 



THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN SWIFT. Edited by 
Temple Scott. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. W. E. Hv 
Lecky, M.P. In II volumes, 3*. 6d. each. 

Vol. I.' A Tale of a Tub,' ' The Battle of the Books,' and other 
early works. Edited by Temple Scott. With Introduction by the 
Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. Portrait and Facsimiles. 

Vol. II.' The journal to Stella.' Edited by F. Ryland, M.A. 
With a Facsimile Letter and two Portraits of Stella. 

Vols. III. and IV. Writings on Religion and the Church. 
Edited by Temple Scott. With portraits and facsimiles of title pages. 

Vol. V. Historical and Political Tracts (English). Edited by 
Temple Scott. With Portrait and Facsimiles. 

Vol. VI. The Drapier's Letters. Edited by Temple Scott. With 
Portrait. Reproductions of Wood's Coinage and facsimiles of title 
pages. 

Vol. VIII. Gulliver's Travels. Edited by G. R. Dennis. With 
the original Maps and Illustrations. 

Vol. IX. Contributions to ' The Tatler,' ' The Examiner,' ' The 
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PREFACE. 



STKABO, the author of this work, was born at Amasia, or 
Amasijas, a town situated in the gorge of the mountains 
through which passes the river Iris, now the leschil Irmak, 
in Pontus, which he has described in the 12th book. 1 He 
lived during the reign of Augustus, and the earlier part of the 
reign of Tiberius ; for in the 13th book 2 he relates how Sardes 
and other cities, which had suffered severely from earthquakes, 
had been repaired by the provident eare of Tiberius the pre- 
sent Emperor; but the exact date of his birth, as also of 
his death, are subjects of conjecture only. Coray and Gros- 
kurd conclude, though by a somewhat different argument, 
that he was born in the year B. c. 66, and the latter that 
he died A. D. 24. The date of his birth as argued by 
Groskurd, proceeds on the assumption that Strabo was in 
his thirty-eighth year when he went from Gyaros to Corinth, 
at which latter place Octavianus Caesar was then staying on 
his return to Home after the battle of Actium, B. c. 31, We 
may, perhaps, be satisfied with following Clinton, and place it 
not later than B. c. 54. 

In the 17th book our author speaks of the death of Juba 
as a recent occurrence. This event took place A. D. 21, or 
A. D. 18 or 19, according to other chronologists ; he, therefore, 
outlived that king, but for how long a period we have no 
means of ascertaining. 

The only information which we can obtain of the personal 
history of Strabo is to be collected from the scanty references 
made to himself in the course of this work ; 3 for although a 
writer of the Augustan age, his name and his works, appear 

1 Book xii. c. iii. 39. Vol. ii. page 311, 312. 

2 Book xiii. c. iv. 8. Vol. ii. page 405. 

3 Book x. c. iv. 10, and book xii. c. iii. 33. Vol. ii. pp. 197, 307, 
of this Translation. 
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to have been generally unknown to his contemporaries, and 
to have been passed over in silence by subsequent authors 
who occupied themselves with the same branch of study. 
The work being written in Greek, and the subject itself not of 
a popular kind, would be hindrances to its becoming generally 
known; and its voluminous character would prevent many 
copies being made ; moreover, the author himself, although 
for some time a resident at Rome, appears to have made 
Amasia his usual place of residence, and there to have com- 
posed his work. But wherever it was, he had the means of 
becoming acquainted with the chief public events that took 
place in the Roman Empire. 

It is remarkable that of his father and his father's family he 
is totally silent, but of his mother and her connexions he has left 
us some notices. She was of a distinguished family who had 
settled at Cnossus in Crete, and her ancestors had been inti- 
mately connected with Mithridates Euergetes and Mithri- 
dates Eupator, kings of Pontus ; their fortunes consequently 
depended on those princes. 

Dorylaiis, her great grandfather, was a distinguished officer, 
and friend of Euergetes ; but the latter being assassinated at 
Sinope, whilst Dorylaiis was engaged in levying troops in 
Crete, he determined to remain there. In that island he ob- 
tained the highest honours, having successfully, as general of 
the Cnossians, terminated a war between that people and 
the Gortynians. He married a Macedonian lady, of the 
name of Sterope ; the issue of which marriage was Lagetas, 
Stratarchas, and a daughter. He died in Crete. Lagetas had 
a daughter, who, says Strabo, was " the mother of my 
mother." 

Mithridates Eupator, who succeeded to the kingdom of Pon- 
tus on the death of his father, had formed from infancy a close 
friendship with another Dorylaiis, son of Philetasrus (brother 
of the first-mentioned Dorylaiis), and besides conferring on him 
distinguished honours, appointed him high priest of Comana 
Pontica. The king extended also his protection to his cousins, 
Lagetas and Stratarchas, who were recalled from Crete. The 
prosperity of the family suddenly terminated by the discovery 
of an intrigue carried on by Dorylaiis with the Romans, for 
the overthrow of his benefactor. The motives assigned by 
Strabo for his disaffection and treachery were the declining 
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prospects of the king, and the execution of his son Theophilus 
and a nephew Tibius. 

Dorylaus made overtures to Lucullus for the revolt of the 
kingdom of Pontus to the Romans, and in return received great 
promises of reward, which were never fulfilled. Lucullus ceased 
to command in the war, and was succeeded by Pompey, who, 
through enmity and jealousy, prevailed on the senate not to 
confirm the conditions entered into by his predecessor. As 
before observed, there is no mention of Strabo's father in the 
works which have come down to us. Malte-Brun, in his Life 
of Strabo in the Biographic Universelle, collects several pas- 
sages tending to show that he was a Roman. The name of 
Strabo, or "squinting," originally Greek, was used by the 
Romans, and applied to the father of Pompey the Great, among 
others. How the geographer acquired this name is not related. 

When a very young man, he received instruction in gram- 
mar and rhetoric from Aristodemus, at Nysa in Caria. 1 He 
afterwards studied philosophy under Xenarchus of Seleucia, 
the Peripatetic philosopher. 2 Strabo does not say whether he 
heard him at Seleucia in Cilicia, or at Rome, where he after- 
wards taught. 

Strabo also attended the lessons of Tyrannic of Amisus, 3 
the grammarian. This must have been at Rome; for Tyrannic 
was made prisoner by Lucullus, B. c. 71, and carried to Rome, 
probably not later than B. c. 66. 

In book xvi., 4 Strabo states that he studied the philosophy 
of Aristotle with Boethus of Sidon, who afterwards became a 
Stoic philosopher. Notwithstanding all these advantages, 
Strabo was not possessed of all the knowledge of his times, 
particularly in astronomy and mathematics, but he was well 
acquainted with history and the mythological traditions of his 
nation. He was a devout admirer of Homer, and acquainted 
with the other great poets. 

The philosophical sect to which he belonged was the Stoic, 
as plainly appears from many passages in. his Geography. 

He wrote a History, which he describes (vol. i. p. 21) as 
composed in a lucid style : it is cited by Plutarch, and also by 

1 Book xiv. c. i. 48. Vol. iii. p. 26. 
1 Book xiy. c. v. 6 4. Vol. iii. p. 53. 
3 Book xii. c. iii. 16. Vol. ii. p. 296, 380. 
* c. ii. 24. Vol. iii. p. 173. 
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Josephus in his Jewish Antiquities, xiv. 7. It consisted of 
forty-three books, which began where the history of Polyhiua 
ended, and was probably continued to the battle of Actium 
This valuable History is lost. 

Strabo was a great traveller, and apparently had no pro- 
fessional or other occupation. We may therefore conclude 
that his father left him a good property. Much of his geo- 
graphical information is the result of personal observation. 
In a passage of his 2nd book * he thus speaks : " Our de- 
scriptions shall consist of what we ourselves have observed in 
our travels by land and sea, and of what we conceive to be 
credible in the statements and writings of others; for in a west- 
erly direction we have travelled from Armenia to that part of 
Tyrrhenia which is over against Sardinia ; and southward, from 
the Euxine to the frontiers of Ethiopia. Of all the writers on 
geography, not one can be mentioned who has travelled over 
a wider extent of the countries described than we have. Some 
may have gone farther to the west, but then they have never 
been so far east as we have; again, others may have been 
farther east, but not so far west ; and the same with respect 
to north and south. However, in the main, both we and they 
have availed ourselves of the reports of others, from which to 
describe the form, size, and other peculiarities of the country." 
He mentions having been in Egypt, the island Gyarus, Popu- 
lonium near Elba, Comana in Cappadocia, Ephesus, Mylasa, 
Nysa, and Hierapolis in Phrygia. He visited Corinth, Argos, 
Athens, and Megara ; but, on the whole, he does not appear to 
have seen more of Greece than in passing through it on his 
way to Brundusium, while proceeding to Rome. Populonium 
and Luna in Italy were the limit of his travels northwards. 
It is probable he obtained his information as to Spain, France, 
Britain, and Germany, while staying at Rome. 

The first systematic writer on geography was Eratosthenes, 
who died at the age of 80, about B. c. 196. His woi'k con- 
sisted of three books. 

There is no ground for considering the Geography of Strabo 
an improved edition of that of Eratosthenes. Strabo's work 
was intended for the information of persons in the higher de- 
partments of administration, and contains such geographical 
and historical information as those engaged in political em- 
1 Book ii. c. v. 10. Vol. i. p. 176, of this Translation. 
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ployments cannot dispense with. Consistently with this ob- 
ject he avoids giving minute descriptions, except where the 
place is of real interest, but supplies some account of the im- 
portant political events that had occurred in various countries, 
and sketches of the great men who had flourished or labour- 
ed in them. It is a lively, well-written book, intended to be 
read, and forms a striking contrast to the Geography of Pto- 
lemy. His language is simple, appropriate to the matter, 
without affectation, and mostly clear and intelligible, except 
in those passages where the text has been corrupted. Like 
many other Greeks, Strabo looked upon Homer as the de- 
pository of all knowledge, but he frequently labours to inter- 
pret the poet's meaning in a manner highly uncritical. What 
Homer only partially knew or conjectured, Strabo has made 
the basis of his description, when he might have given an in- 
dependent description, founded on the actual knowledge of his 
time : these observations apply especially to his books on 
Greece. He does not duly appreciate Herodotus ; nor does 
he discriminate between the stories which Herodotus tells 
simply as stories he had heard, and the accounts he relates as 
derived from personal observation. He likewise rejects the 
evidence of Pytheas of Marseilles as to the northern regions 
of Europe, and on more than one occasion calls him a liar, 
although it is very certain that Pytheas coasted along the whole 
distance from Gadeira, now Cadiz, in Spain, to the river he 
calls Tana'is, but which was probably the Elbe ; however, 
from the extracts which have been preserved it seems that 
he did not give simply the results of his own observations, but 
added reports which he collected respecting distant countries, 
without always drawing a distinction between what he saw 
' himself and what was derived from the report of others. 

Strabo's authorities are for the most part Greek, and he 
seems to have neglected the Latin memoirs and historical 
narratives of the campaigns of the Romans, which might have 
furnished him with many valuable geographical facts for the 
countries as well of Asia as of Europe. He made some use 
of Cesar's description of France, the Alps, and Britain; he 
alludes to the voyage of Publius Crassus in speaking of the 
Cassiterides, and also the writings of Asinius Pollio, Fabius 
Pictor, and an anonymous writer whom he calls the Choro- 
grapher; but he might have obtained much additional inform- 
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ation if he had taken pains to avail himself of the materials 
he could have procured during his stay at Rome. 

Strabo considered that mathematical and astronomical 
knowledge was indispensable to the science of geography ; he 
says in book i., 1 that without some such assistance it would 
be impossible to be accurately acquainted with the configur- 
ation of the earth ; and that every one who undertakes to give 
an accurate description of a place, should describe its astrono- 
mical and geometrical relations, and explain its extent, distance, 
latitude, and climate. 2 As the size of the earth, he says, has 
been demonstrated by other writers, we shall take for granted 
what they have advanced. We shall also assume that the 
earth is spheroidal, and that bodies have a tendency towards 
its centre. He likewise says, the convexity of the sea is 
a further proof that the earth is spheroidal to those who 
have sailed; for they cannot perceive lights at a distance when 
placed at the same level as their eyes, but if raised on high, 
they at once become perceptible. 3 He also observes, " our 
gnomons are, among other things, evidence of the revolution 
of the heavenly bodies, and common sense at once shows us 
that if the depth of the earth were infinite, such a revolution 
could not take place." 4 But Strabo did not consider the exact 
division of the earth into climates or zones, in the sense in 
which Hipparchus used the term, and the statement of the 
latitudes and longitudes of places, which in many instances 
were pretty well determined in his time, as essential to his 
geographical description. 

With regard to the lost continent of Atlantis, Strabo is 
very cautious in criticising 5 Poseidonius ; he observes, "he 
did well, too, in citing the opinion of Plato, that the tradition 
concerning the island of Atlantis might be received as some- 
thing more than a mere fiction, it having been related by 
Solon, on the authority of the Egyptian priests, that this 
island, almost as large as a continent, was formerly in exist- 
ence, although now it had disappeared," and remarks that 
Poseidonius thought it better to quote this than to say, He 
who brought it into existence can also cause it to disappear, 
as the poet did the wall of the Achivi. 

The measure adopted by Strabo was the stadium. In book 

' Chap. i. 20. * Chap. i. $ 13. 3 Chap. i. 20. 

* Ibid. 5 Book ii. c. 3, 6. Vol. i. p. 154. 
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vii. chap. vii. 4, he says, " From Apollonia to Macedonia is 
the Egnatian Way ; its direction is towards the east, and the 
distance is measured by pillars at every mile, as far as Cypse- 
la and the river Hebrus. The whole distance is 535 miles. 
But reckoning, as the generality of persons do, a mile at eight 
stadia, there may be 4280 stadia. And, according to Poly- 
bius, who adds two plethra, which are a third of a stadium, 
to every eight stadia we must add 178 stadia more, a third 
part of the number of miles." In book xi. chap. xi. 5, he 
compares the parasang with the stadium, and states that some 
writers reckoned it at 60, others at 40, and others at 30 stadia. 
Dr. Smith, in his Dictionary of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities, says, " We think that Ukert has satisfactorily shown 
an accurate description of a place should be particular to add 
its astronomical and geometrical relations, explaining care 
fully its extent, distance, degrees of latitude, and temperature 
of atmosphere. He says likewise, as the size of the earth has 
been demonstrated by other writers, we shall take for granted 
that the Greeks had not different standards of length, but 
always used the Olympic stadium and the foot corresponding 
to it. He states that the stadium was equal to 600 Greek, or 
625 Roman feet, or to 125 Roman paces, and the Roman 
mile contained 8 stadia. Hence the stadium contained 606 
feet 9 inches, English. This standard prevailed throughout 
Greece under the name of the Olympic stadium, because it 
was the exact length of the stadium or foot-race course at 
Olympia, measured between the pillars at the j two extremities 
of the course." Still Dr. Smith further observes, " But although 
the stadium and the foot connected with it were single definite 
measures throughout Greece, yet we find in the eastern coun- 
tries, Babylon, Syria, and Egypt, and in some neighbouring 
Greek states, feet longer than the Olympic, the origin of which 
is to be explained by the coexistence, in the Babylonian sys- 
tem, of a royal or sacred and a common foot and cubit, which 
were so related to one another, that the royal cubit was three 
finger-breadths longer than the common." 

We may conclude that Strabo's stadium varied considerably, 
as he sometimes received his distance from personal observa- 
tion or credible report, and often quoted other writers, and 
reduced other standards, as the mile, the parasang, and the 

VOL. III. b 
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schoenus, to the stadium. In addition to this, the most ancient 
mode of reckoning distances was by the number of days re- 
quired to perform the journey, and this was transferred into 
stadia by reckoning a certain number of stadia to a day's 
journey. 1 

Siebenkees and Heeren (De Fontibus Geographicorum Stra- 
bonis) have examined the authorities to which Strabo had, or 
might have had, access, and Groskurd has availed himself 
of their researches. . 

The following is a short summary of the seventeen books 
from these sources, but for a more detailed account of their 
contents the translation itself must be referred to. 

The first two books may be considered as an independent 
treatise, and by themselves form a remarkable contrast with 
the rest of the work, in the manner of treating the subjects, 
and in the difficulties which they present both of language 
and matter. 

In the 1st book, the author enters into a long discussion 
on the merits of Homer, whom he considers to have been 
the earliest geographer, and defends him against the errors 
and misconceptions of Eratosthenes. He corrects some faults 
of Eratosthenes, and, in his inquiry concerning the natural 
changes of the earths surface defends Eratosthenes against 
Hipparchus. In conclusion, he again corrects Eratosthenes 
as regards the magnitude and divisions of the inhabited world. 
The most remarkable passage in this book is that in which 
he conjectures the existence of the great Western Continents. 2 

The 2nd book is chiefly occupied with some accounts of 
mathematical geography, and the Author defends against 
Hipparchus the division of the inhabited world adopted by 
Eratosthenes into sections. Then follows a criticism of the 
division of the earth into six zones, as taught by Poseidonius 
and Polybius. The pretended circumnavigation of Africa by 
Eudoxus is referred to, as well as some geographical errors of 
Polybius. He makes observations of his own on the form and 
size of the earth in general, as well as of the inhabited portion 
of it, describing the method of representing it on a spherical 
or plane surface. A short outline is given of seas, countries, 

1 Herodotus iv. 85, 86. 
3 Book i, c. iv. 6. Vol. i. p. 102, of the Translation. 
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and nations ; and he concludes with remarks on the system of 
climates, 1 and on the shadows projected by the sun. 

The 3rd book commences with Iberia, and the subject of 
Europe is continued to the end of the 10th book. His references 
are the Periplus of Artemidorus, Polybius, and Poseidonius ; 
all three of whom wrote as eye-witnesses. For descriptions and 
measurement of distances, Artemidorus is chiefly depended 
upon. The information possessed by Eratosthenes of these 
countries was meagre and uncei'tain. For the nations of 
southern Iberia, he adopts the account of Asclepiades of Myrlea, 
who had lived and been educated there. Some statements also 
are borrowed from Roman authors. 

The 4th book contains Gallia, according to the ; fonr divi- 
sions then existing, viz. Gallia Narbonensis, Acquitanensis, 
Lugdunensis, and the Belgse ; also Britain, with lerne, and 
Thule ; and lastly, the Alps. 

Here Eratosthenes and Ephorus are of little service. His 
chief guide is Julius Caesar, whom he frequently quotes ver- 
batim. Polybius is his guide for the Alps. Pytheas is the 
source of some scanty information respecting lerne and Thule. 
Throughout his description he adds accounts obtained at Rome 
from travellers. 

The 5th book commences with a general sketch of Italy, 
and refers principally to northern Italy. Dividing its history 
into ancient and modern, his chief reference for the former is 
Polybius, and for the latter we are indebted to the observa- 
tions of the author himself, or to accounts received from others. 
Still the description of Upper Italy is poor and unsatisfactory, 
from the author not sufficiently availing himself of Roman 
resources. Then follows some account of Etruria with its 
neighbouring islands, Umbria, Samnium, Latium, and Rome, 
chiefly the result of the author's own researches and observa- 
tions. The book concludes with some remarks on the in- 
habitants of the mountainous districts of Samnium and Cam- 
pania. 

The 6th book is a continuation of the same subject.- Magna 
Grascia, Sicily, and the adjacent islands, are noticed, and the 
author concludes with a short discussion on the extent of the 
Roman Empire. Descriptions of some places are from his 
own observations ; but the sources whence he takes liia 

1 Book ii. c. i. 20. Vol. i. p. 119, of the Translation. 
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other account of Italy and the islands are the works of Po- 
lybius, Eratosthenes, Artemidorus, Ephorus, Fabius Pictor, 
Csecilius (of Gale Acte in Sicily), and some others, besides an 
anonymous chorographer, supposed to be a Roman, from the 
circumstance of his distances being given, not in stadia, but 
in Roman miles. 

The 7th book relates, first, to the people north of the Danube, 
the Germans, Cimbri, Getge, Dacians (particularly the Euro- 
pean Scythians), and the Crimea ; secondly, to the people 
south of the Danube, viz. those inhabiting Illyricum, Panno- 
nia, Dalmatia, the eastern coast of Thrace to the Euxine, Epi- 
rus, Macedonia. Thrace, and the Hellespont. The latter part 
of this book is not preserved entire in any manuscript, but 
Kramer has, in his own opinion, succeeded in restoring from 
the epitomes left to us the greater part of what was wanting. 
Of Germany, Strabo had tolerable information, but he no- 
where states whence it is derived ; he may have been partly 
indebted to Asinius Pollio, whose work he had already exam- 
ined for the Rhine. For the remaining northern countries, 
he had Poseidonius and the historians of the Mithridatic war. 
For the southern countries, he had a lost work of Aristotle on 
forms of government, Polybius, Poseidonius, and his chief 
disciples, Theopompus and Ephorus. Incidentally also he 
quotes Homer and his interpreters, and Philochorus. 

The three following books are dedicated to the description of 
Greece, with the adjacent islands. The 8th comprises the 
Peloponnesus and its well-known seven provinces, Elis, Mes- 
senia, Laconia, Argolis, Corinthia with Sicyonia, Achaia, and 
Arcadia : the 9th, Attica, with Megaris, Bceotia, Phocis, both 
Locri andThessaly: the 10th, Eubcea, JEtolia, and Acarnania, 
with the islands. After a long digression on the subject of 
the Curetes, the description of Europe closes with some ac- 
count of Crete and the islands of the JEgean Sea. The design 
and construction of these three books differ considerably from 
the preceding.. Homer is adopted as the foundation of his 
geographical descriptions ; some things Strabo must have 
learnt as an eye-witness, but more from viva voce communica- 
tions at Athens or at Corinth. All is interwoven together 
without any clear line of separation, and the result is some 
confusion. Athens, Corinth, Argos, and their neighbourhood, 
were the only parts of Greece our author saw. Heeren, in- 
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deed, maintains that he had seen the whole of it, and the 
Archipelago; but satisfactory proof of this is altogether 
wanting. 

The 1 1th book commences with the description of the coun- 
tries separated from Europe by the Tana'is or Don. . Asia is di- 
vided by our author (who here follows Eratosthenes) into two 
parts by the Taurus, which runs in a direction east and west. 
The northern part of Asia (or this side Taurus) is divided into 
four parts. The first part comprises the countries lying be- 
tween the Don, the Sea of Azoff, the Euxine. and the Caspian ; 
the second, the countries east of the Caspian ; and the third, 
the countries south of Caucasus. These three parts of the 
first or northern division of Asia are contained in the 10th 
book; the remaining fourth part occupies the 12th^ 13th, and 
14th books. 

The chief authorities for the first part are, besides informa- 
tion obtained from travellers and merchants at Amasia, 
Herodotus for the Don ; Artemidorus and Eratosthenes for 
distances ; Poseidonius and Theophanes of Mitylene, historians, 
of the Mithridatic war ; Metrodorus of Skepsis ; Hypsicrates 
of Amisus ; and Cleitarchus for the digression on the Amazons. 

For the second part, are principally Patrocles and Aristo- 
bulus, historians of the Asiatic campaigns of Alexander. 
For the third part, or Media and Armenia, are, Dellius, who 
wrote a history of the war against the Parthians, in which he 
had served under Antony ; Apollonides of Nicsea, who wrote 
a Periplus of Europe ; and other writers before mentioned. 

The 12th book commences with a detailed account of Ana- 
tolia, and contains the northern part. It was to have been 
expected that Strabo would have described most of these 
countries as an eye-witness, lying, as they do, so near his na- 
tive country, Cappadocia. But this expectation vanishes, 
when we discover the meagreness of his account. With the 
exception of Pontus and Cappadocia. he had seen little of the 
rest, and depends upon historians and oral information. For 
earlier times, his authorities are Herodotus, Hellanieus, Theo- 
pompus, Ephorus, Artemidorus, Apollodorus, and Demetrius 
of Skepsis ; for later times, historians of the wars of Mithri- 
dates and Pompey. For the ancient history of the Mysians 
and Phrygians, he is indebted to the celebrated Lydian histo- 
rian Xanthus, and Menecrates. 
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The 13th book contir.ues the description of Anatolia. The 
greater part of the book is occupied with a dissertation on the 
Troad. Strabo had travelled over the country himself, but 
his great authority is Homer and Demetrius of Skepsis, the 
author of a work in twenty-six books, containing an historical 
and geographical commentary on that part of the second book 
of the Iliad, in which the forces of the Trojans are enumerated. 
A learned digression on the Leleges, Cilices, and Pelasgi, who 
preceded the ./Eolians and lonians in the occupation of the 
country, is principally taken from Menecrates and Demetrius 
of Skepsis. The description then turns to the interior, and 
the account of the .ZEolian cities is probably due to Poseido- 
nius. Throughout this book are evidences of great care and 
desire for accuracy. 

The 14th book continues with the remainder of Anatolia, 
andan account of the islands Samos, Chios, Rhodes, and Cyprus. 
The authorities followed are, on the whole, the same as in the 
previous book Herodotus, Thucydides, Ephorus, Artemidorus, 
Eratosthenes, and Poseidonius ; besides Pherecydes of Syros- 
who wrote on the Ionian migration, and Anaximenes of Lamp- 
sacus, the author of a history in Greek of the Milesian colo- 
nies. For Caria, he had the historians of Alexander and an 
author named Philip, who wrote on the Leleges and Carians. 
For Cyprus he had Damastes and Eratosthenes. 

The 15th and 16th books contain a description of tne second 
portion of Asia, namely, the southern or the other side of 
Taurus. In the 15th book, Strabo describes India and Persia, 
the latter in two chief divisions, viz. Ariana or East Persia, 
and Persis or West Persia. These countries Strabo never 
saw ; his description, therefore, is founded on the authority of 
travellers and historians. * The topography of India is meagre, 
and limited to a few towns and rivers; but his account of the 
people of the country is more copious, he being supplied 
with materials from the historians of Alexander and of the 
campaigns of Seleucus in India. He looks on Megasthenes, 
Onesicritus, Deimachus, and Cleitarchus as fabulous writers: 
but his confidence rests chiefly on Patrocles, Aristobulus (one of 
the companions and historians of Alexander), and Nearchus, 
the chief commander of Alexander's fleet. Artemidorus 
and Nicolaus of Damascus are occasionally consulted. For 
Ariana or East Persia, he had for his principal authority Era- 
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tosthenes ; and for Persia Proper, lie had, besides the above 
authors, Herodotus, Xenophon, and Polycletus of Larissa, an 
historian of Alexander. 

In the 16th book, he describes the westerly half of south 
Asia, viz. Assyria with Babylonia, Mesopotamia, Syria, 
Phoenicia, and Palestine, the Persian and Arabian Gulfs, the 
coast of Ethiopia, and lastly, Arabia. For the three first coun- 
tries (the old Assyrian kingdom), his chief authorities are, 
besides some of Alexander's historians, Eratosthenes, Poseido- 
nius, and Herodotus ; for the remainder he had, in addition to 
the same writers, Artemidorus, and probably also Nicolaus of 
Damascus. The account of Moses and the Jews, Heeren sur- 
mises, comes from Poseidonius, but it probably proceeds from 
oral communication had in Egypt; of these countries Our author 
could describe nothing as an eye-witness, except the north- 
west of Syria. The accounts of Arabia, the Indian and the 
Red Seas, are from Agatharchides; and much that he describes 
of Arabia was obtained from his friends, JElius Gallus and 
the Stoic, Athenodorus. 

The 17th book concludes the work with the description of 
Egypt, Ethiopia, and the north coast of Africa. Strabo had 
travelled through the whole of Egypt, as far as Syene and 
Philae, and writes with the decided tone of an eye-witness. 
Much verbal information, also, he collected at Alexandria. 
His most important written authorities are, for the Nile, Era- 
tosthenes (who borrowed from Aristotle), Eudoxus, and Aristo. 
For the most remarkable events of Egyptian history, he had 
Polybius, and for later times probably Poseidonius, besides viva 
voce accounts. 

For the oracle at Ammon, he had the historians of Alex- 
ander ; for Ethiopia, the accounts of Petronius, who had car- 
ried on war there, Agatharchides, and Herodotus. Of Libya 
or Africa Proper he had nothing new or authentic to say. 
Besides Eratosthenes, Artemidorus, and Poseidonius, his chief 
authorities, he had Iphicrates, who wrote on the plants and 
animals of Libya. The whole concludes with a short notice 
of the Roman Empire. 

The dates at which particular books were written, as at- 
tempted to be given by Groskurd and Coray, must be re- 
ceived with caution. 

In book iv. c.^yi. 9, Strabo says that the Carni and Tau- 
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risci had quietly paid tribute for thirty-three years ; and both 
these tribes were reduced to subjection by Tiberius and Dru- 
sus, B. c. 14. This book was therefore written in A. D. 19. 

In book vi. c. iv. 2, Caesar Germanicus is spoken of as 
still living. He died in Syria, A. D. 20 (19). This book was 
therefore written before that year. 

In book xii. c. viii. 11, Strabo says that Cyzicus was 
still a free state. It lost its liberty A. D. 25. This book was 
therefore written before A. D. 25. Whether Strabo was alive 
or dead at this date, we have no means of determining. 

The codices or manuscripts which exist of Strabo's work 
appear to be copies of a single manuscript existing in the 
middle ages, but now lost. From the striking agreement of 
errors and omissions in all now extant (with such differences 
only as can be accounted for, arising from the want of ability 
or carelessness of the copyist), it appears most probable that 
to this single manuscript we are indebted for the preservation 
of the work. Strabo himself describes the carelessness of 
bad scribes both at Eome and Alexandria, 1 in the following 
expressive language : " Some vendors of books, also, employed 
bad scribes and neglected to compare the copies with the 
originals. This happens in the case of other books, which 
are copied for sale both here and at Alexandria." After what 
Kramer has done for the text, we can hope for little im- 
provement, unless, what is beyond all expectation, some other 
manuscript should be discovered which is either derived from 
another source, or is a more correct copy. 

The following is some account of those in existence : 
Codices in the Imperial Library, Paris : 

1. No. 1397 of the catalogue. This is the principal codex 
existing in the Imperial Library, and was written in the 12th 
century. It was formerly in the Strozzi Palace at Eome, and 
was brought to Paris by Maria de Medici. Not only are parts 
of the leaves, but even whole leaves of the 9th book, dam- 
aged or destroyed by damp, mice, bad binding, and careless 
attempts at correction.' This codex contains the first nine 
books ; the second part, containing the last eight, is lost. Col- 
lated by Kramer, and partly for Falconer, by Villebrune. 

2. No. 1393 of the catalogue. On this codex Brequigny 
chiefly depended for his edition. Montfaucon says that it is 

1 Book xiii. c. i. $ 54, vol. ii. p. 380. 
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of the 12th or 13th century 5 Kramer, however, jadging from 
the character of the handwriting and contractions, maintains 
that it belongs to the end of the 13th or beginning of the 
14th century. It contains the whole seventeen books of the 
Geography, and was written in the East (not, however, by the 
same hand throughout), and brought from Constantinople to 
Paris by the Abbe Servin in 1732, to whom it had been pre- 
sented by a Greek named Maurocordato. Collated by Ville- 
brune for Falconer, and partly by Kramer. 

3. No. 1408 contains the seventeen books, and appears to 
have been written towards the end of the 15th century. In 
general, the geography of Strabo is divided by transcribers into 
two parts, the first containing nine books, the second, the last 
eight ; but in this codex there is a blank leaf inserted between 
the 10th and 1 1th books, from which it would appear that 
there was also another division of the work, separating the 
subjects, Europe and Asia. Partly collated by Villebrune for 
Falconer. 

4. No. 1394. This contains the seventeen books, and is 
very beautifully written, and illuminated with arabesque de- 
signs. It was made by the order of Lorenzo the Magnificent ; 
and its date, therefore, is after the middle of the 15th century. 
Collated, as before, by Villebrune. 

5. No. 1396 contains the whole seventeen books, and was 
probably written about the end of the 15th or the beginning of 
the 16th century. The division of the work is into ten books 
and seven books. In the beginning, it is stated to be " the gift 
of Antony the Eparch to Francis the great and illustrious 
king of France." Partly collated by Kramer. 

6. No. 1395 contains the whole seventeen books, and served 
for the Aldine edition of Strabo. The handwriting of this 
codex is excellent, but the order of the words is arbitrarily 
changed, and there are frequent omissions, sometimes even of 
whole lines : it is corrupt beyond description, and among the 
worst we possess. Collated in some parts by Kramer. 

No. 1398, written about the end of the 15th century. It 
contains the epitome of the first ten books, by Gemistus Pletho, 
and the last seven books entire. It is a copy of No. 397, in the 
Library of St. Mark, Venice. Collated by Villebrune. 

Codices in the Vatican : 

No. 1329 of the catalogue. This codex dates from the begin- 
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ning, probably, of the 14th century, and is remarkable for being 
the work of thirteen different transcribers. It is much to be la- 
mented, that the greater part of it is lost ; it begins from 
the end of the 12th book only, and a part of the last leaf of 
the 17th book is also destroyed ; what remains to us surpasses 
all others in correctness of the text. The whole has been col- 
lated for the first time by Kramer. 

No. 174 is of the loth century, and contains the seventeen 
books : the first nine books are written by one transcriber, the 
last eight by another hand. The first ninp books have been 
collated by Kramer. 

No. 173 contains the first ten books, and is of the middle of 
the 15th century. It is badly and incorrectly written. The 
last seven books, which would completp the codex, are, as 
Kramer conjectures from the paper and handwriting, in the 
Library of the Grand Duchy of Parma. From a note in Greek 
at the end of the 10th book, it appears to have been brought 
to Eome A. r>. 1466. Books 1, 2, 4, and 5, collated by 
Kramer. 

No. 81 is tolerably well and correctly written. It contains 
the last eight books, and is of the end of the 15th century. It 
appears to be a copy of, or served as a copy to, the codex in. 
the Laurentian Library, No. 19. Partially collated by Kramer. 

Medicean Codices, in the Laurentian Library, Florence : 

Codex 5 is elegantly and correctly written ; it is of the be- 
ginning, probably, of the 15th century, and contains the first 
ten books. The 8th and 9th books are not entire; passages 
are curtailed, and much is omitted, to which the attention is 
not drawn, the lines being run on without spaces left to mark 
omissions. Errors of the first transcriber are corrected by a 
later hand, and noticed in the margin or between the lines. 
Collated by Bandini for Falconer, and almost the whole by 
Kramer. 

Codex 40 contains the first ten books ; a copy, probably, of 
the former. It was written after the middle of the 15th 
century 

Codex 15 is of the middle of the 15th century, and contains 
the last seven books. It is not in any way remarkable. 

Codex 19, written at the end of the 15th century. It con- 
tains the last eight books, and resembles No. 81 of the Vatican. 
Collated by Bandini for Falconer. 
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Venetian Codices : 

No. 377 of the catalogue contains the first twelve books, 
and is written in the 15th century. Formerly the property 
of Cardinal Bessarion. 

No. 378 contains the seventeen books, of which the first 
twelve are apparently copies of the above, No. 377 ; the remain- 
ing five are transcribed from some other codex. This was, also, 
formerly the property of Cardinal Bessarion. 

No. 640 contains the last eight books. It was written, as 
appears from a note A. D. 1321, by different hands. A great 
part of the 14th book is wanting ; eight blank pages are left 
for the completion of it ; but this was not done by the tran- 
scriber to whom this portion was assigned. It is placed' by 
Kramer in the first class of manuscripts, and was wholly col- 
lated by him. 

No. 379 is of the 15th century. It contains the Epitome of 
Gemistus Pletho of the first ten books, and the whole of the 
last seven books. It is the codex which served for the copy, 
No. 1398, in the Imperial Library at Paris. Formerly the 
property of Cardinal Bessarion. 

No. 606 contains the last eight books, and was written to- 
wards the end of the 15th century. It contains nothing which 
is not to be found in other manuscripts. 

Codices in the Ambrosian Library, Milan : 

Codex M. 53 contains all but book ii., and is of the 15th 
century. The books are not written on paper of the same 
size, nor in consecutive order, although by the same hand. 
Book ii. is to be found in Codex N. 289, together with 
portions of other authors, written by a different transcriber, 
no doubt with the intention of completing this codex. Ac- 
cording to Kramer, the first ten books are copied from Codex 
5 of the Medici MS. The 13th, 14th, 12th books (the order 
in which they stand) from the Medici MS. 19, and the 
llth, 15th, 16th, 17th, from the Medici MS. 15. Partly 
collated by Kramer. 

Codex Gr. 53 contains the seventeen books, and is of the 
end of the 15th century. Five leaves at the beginning, and 
two at the end, are destroyed by damp, traces of which are to 
be seen throughout. Partly collated by Kramer. 

In the Library of Eton College is a codex containing the 
first ten books ; ic was written at Constantinople. Kramer, 
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who, however, did not see it, conjectures that the Medici 
MS., Codex 15, containing the last eight books, was formerly 
united to it, and completed the whole work. Collated for 
Falconer. 

In the Library of the Escurial is a codex completed, as we 
are informed by a note at the end, A. D. 1423. Collated by 
Bayer for Falconer. 

The Madrid Library possesses a codex written in the lat- 
ter part of the 15th century, containing the seventeen books. 

In the Library at Moscow is a codex containing the seventeen 
books ; it was written at the end of the 15th or beginning 
of the 16th century. The first nine books resemble the Paris 
Codex, No. 1397 ; the last eight, the Venetian Codex, No. 640. 
It came from one of the monasteries of Mount Athos, and 
was not destroyed, as Groskurd suspects, in the great fire of 
1812, but is still to be found in the Library of the Holy Sy- 
nod, under No. 204 (Matt, ccv.), as I am informed by the 
Archimandrite Sabba, who dates from the Kremlin, April 
4th, 1857. 

A codex also is yet to be found in one of the monasteries 
of Mount Athos. From the accounts of learned travellers 
(Zacharias, Reise in den Orient, and Fallmerayer, in the Allgem. 
Zeitg. 5 Jun. 1843), it contains nothing which can supply 
the deficiencies of those MSS. with which we are acquainted. 

Besides the above codices, there exist four epitomes of the 
Geography of Strabo, of which, 

1. The Epitome Palatina, in the Heidelberg Library, is the 
oldest of all MSS. of this work. It is probably of the begin- 
ning of the 10th century, although Dodwell places it between 
976 and 996. The codex from which it was copied appears 
to have been perfect, and contained the whole of the 7th book, 
which & imperfect in all other codices. It is, however, to be 
regretted that the author did not confine himself to following 
the text of Strabo ; he has not only indulged in curtailing, 
transposing, and changing the words and sentences of the 
original, but has sometimes also added expressions of his own. 

2. The Vatican Epitome is of more value than the pre- 
ceding ; the extracts are more copious/ the author seldom 
wanders from the text of Strabo, and in no instance inserts 
language of his own. The codex which served as the basis 
for the Epitome contained the 7th book entire, and from this 
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and the Palatine Epitome Kramer collected the fragments of 
the last part of the 7th book, which appear for the first time 
in his edition (see vol. i. of the Translation, p. 504). This 
codex was written in the middle of the 14th century, and has 
suffered much by time and carelessness ; several leaves are 
lost, and lines of the text at the top and bottom of the pages 
have been cut off in the binding. 

3. The Parisian Epitome, on which no great value is placed 
by Kramer. 

4. The Epitome of Gemistus Pletho, referred to above, is 
of great value, and held in the highest estimation by all 
editors. 

The first appearance of Strabo's work in print was a Latin 
translation by Guarini, of Verona, and Gregorio of Tiferno. 
Of this, thirteen editions were printed, the first in 1469 or 
1471, the twelfth in 1559. and the last in 1652. It is not 
known from what manuscripts the translation was taken, nor 
whether they now exist ; but, though the translation itself 
is barbarous, and in many passages erroneous, its fidelity to 
the original is so apparent, that all editors to the present time 
have consulted it as a manuscript. 

The first edition of the Greek text was printed at Venice 
by Aldus in 1516, and was taken from so corrupt a manuscript 
that Coray compares it to the Augean stable. The second 
edition was a repetition of the Aldine, accompanied by the 
Latin translation of Guarini, and was published by Hopper 
and Heresbach, at Basle, in 1549. The third edition, by Xy- 
lander, in 1570, was also a repetition of the text of Aldus ; but 
a new Latin translation accompanied it. The fourth and fifth 
editions, which do not essentially differ, were published in 
1587 and 1620, by Isaac Casaubon. He collated for his 
edition four manuscripts, which he obtained from his father- 
in-law, H. Stephens, and was the first to add a commentary ; 
but it is not known what manuscripts were made use of. The 
edition of Almeloveen, 1707, being a reprint of Casaubon, 
with notes, and an edition commenced by Brequigny, Paris, 
1763, but not continued beyond the first three books, can 
scarcely be placed among the number of new editions. Bre- 
quigny left a French translation in manuscript and notes in 
Latin, which were consulted by the French translators. 

The seventh edition was that of Thomas Falconer of Ches- 
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ter, and of Brasennose College, published in 2 vols. folio, at 
Oxford, 1807. For the first time since Casaubon's last 
edition, nearly 200 years before, manuscripts were collated 
for this edition, namely, those of Eton, Moscow, the Escurial, 
and the Laurentian library ; the conjectural emendations 
of Tyrwhitt, and notes of the editor and others, are added. 
" It has everything that is valuable in Casaubon's edition, 
besides having corrected numberless typographical errors. 
In the account given of it, the public are as much wronged 
as we are abused ; for no view whatever is laid before 
them of its nature or its merits." l Thos. Falconer, hav- 
ing prepared the greater part of the work for the press, died 
in 1792. A little more than the two first books were edited 
by John Parsons, Bishop of Peterborough, and formerly 
Master of Balliol College, Oxford ; but the whole work was, 
ultimately, in 1802 given up to Thomas Falconer (nephew of 
the former), of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, who com- 
pleted it and wrote the preface. A complete revisal of the 
text, however, was not attempted. 

The eighth edition was that of Professor J. P. Siebenkees, 
of which great expectations were formed. The deficiencies of 
his performance are strongly commented on by Kramer. Sie- 
benkees lived to complete only the first six books ; the re- 
mainder of the work was undertaken by Tzchucke, and con- 
ducted with greater skill and ability than by his predecessor. 
It was published in 1811, 6 vols. 8vo. 

The ninth edition is that by Coray, Paris, 1815 1818, 4 vols. 
8vo. Kramer passes an unfavourable opinion on it. The editor, 
according to him, did not possess an aptitude for discrimin- 
ating the value of the different manuscripts he collated, and 
considered more what he thought ought to have been written 
than what were really the author's words. Hence, although 
he was successful in restoring the true readings of many pas- 
sages, he corrupted not a few, and left untouched many errors. 
Yet he was a very able scholar, and has the merit of attempt- 
ing the first critical edition of Strabo. 

The tenth edition is that by Professor Gustavus Kramer, 
in 3 vols. 8vo, the first of which appeared in 1844, the last in 
1852. The editor has brought to his task great ability and 

1 "A Reply to the Calumnies of the Edinburgh Review against Oxford," 
page 98, by Dr. Copleston, late Bishop of Landaff. Oxford, 1810. 
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unwearied labour 5 of the many years spent in the preparation 
of it, three were passed in Italy for the purpose of collating 
manuscripts. This edition surpasses all others in complete- 
ness, and little is left for correction by subsequent editors. 

A. Meineke published at Leipsic, in 3 vols., 1852, a reprint 
of Kramer's text, with some emendations of his own contained 
in his work, " Vindiciarum Straboniarum Liber." Berlin, 1852. 

C. Miiller and F. Diibner have also published the first vol., 
Paris, 1852, of a reprint of Kramer's text, with Meineke's 
corrections. It is accompanied by a new Latin translation, of 
which the first six books are by Diibner, and the remainder 
by Muller. 

In modern languages, we have a translation by Alfonso 
Buonacciuoli, of Ferrara, in Italian, 2 vols. 8vo, Venice, 1552. 
It is a very literal translation from a manuscript, and is fre- 
quently quoted by the French translators. Also a translation 
in German by Abr. Penzel, in 4 vols., Lemgow, 1775. It is 
not literal, and abounds with wilful additions and alterations 
of the author's meaning. 

A translation in French was published at Paris in five 
vols. 4to, from the year 1805 to 1819. The first three 
books are translated by De la Porte du Theil and Coray to- 
gether. The 4th, 7th, 8th, 12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th books are 
by Coray; the 5th, 6th, 9th, 10th, and llth, by De la Porte 
du Theil ; on the death of the latter, Letronne undertook the 
translation of the 16th and 17th books. The whole is accom- 
panied by very copious notes by the translators, and others 
on geographical and mathematical subjects, by Gossellin. As 
might be expected from the united labour of such distinguish- 
ed men, this translation, which was undertaken at the com- 
mand of Napoleon I., has been held in high estimation. De 
la Porte du Theil, for the purpose of conveying to the reader 
a more accurate idea of the state of the text of the ninth book 
than could be given by description or notes, has prefaced his 
translation by a copy, page for page and line for line, of the 
original manuscript. The number of mutilated passages 
amounts to two thousand. For the purpose of restoring the 
text, recourse has been had to other manuscripts, to conjec- 
tures, to extracts Trorn the Epitomes, and to quotations of 
Strabo's work contained in the Geographical Lexicon of Ste- 
phaiius of Byzantium, composed before the seventh century, 
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and in the Commentaries of Eustathius on Homer, which were 
written towards the end of the twelfth century. It is an ex- 
ample of Kramer's just remark, that no work of any ancient 
author, which has descended to our time, has suffered more 
from various causes. 

A translation by F. Ambrosoli, forming part of the " Col- 
lana degli Antichi Storici Greci," was published in 1832, 
4 vols. 8vo, Milan, and is founded on the French translation. 
A translation of the third book (Spain) by Lopez, was published 
at Madrid, 1788, and is well spoken of. The best translation 
of the whole work and too much cannot be said in praise of it 
is in German, by Groskurd, 4 vols. 8vo, Berlin, 1831 
1834. The last volume contains a very copious index. 

In conclusion, I have to acknowledge considerable obliga- 
tions to the notes and prefaces of Groskurd, Kramer, the 
French translators, and others. 

The part of the translation for which I am responsible 
commences at chap. iv. book vii., vol. i. p. 473, to the end of 
the work, and is partly based on an incomplete translation in 
MS. by my late father, the Rev. Dr. T. Falconer. The pre- 
vious portion is the work of Hans C. Hamilton, Esq., F. S. A., 
to whom I am indebted for his continued interest in the 
translation throughout, for his care in correcting the press, 
and for valuable suggestions. 

A complete index, which concludes the third volume, has 
been compiled with the greatest regard to accuracy, by a 
gentleman of tried skill and ability. It contains every geo- 
graphical name mentioned by Strabo ; and the modern names, 
printed in italics, are also added, as far as can be ascertained : 
they are not given with perfect confidence in all cases ; dis- 
cussion on doubtful points would have exceeded the limits of 
this work ; and reference may be advantageously made, where 
more minute detail is required, to the able articles in Dr. W. 
Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography. 
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STRABO'S GEOGRAPHY. 



BOOK XIV. 

SUMMARY. 

The Fourteenth Book contains an account of the Cyclades islands and the 
region opposite to them, Pamphylia, Isauria, Lycia, Pisidia, Cilicia as far 
as Seleucia of Syria, and that part of Asia properly called Ionia. 

CHAPTER I. 

1. THERK remain to be described Ionia, Caria, and the 
sea-coast beyond the Taurus, which is occupied by Lycians, 
Pamphylians, and Cilicians. 1 We shall thus finish the de- 
scription of the whole circuit of the peninsula, the isthmus of 
which, we have said, consists of the tract between the Euxine 
and the Sea of Issus. 

2. The navigation around Ionia along the coast is about 
3430 stadia. It is a considerable distance, on account of the 
gulfs, and of the peninsular form for the most part of the 
country, but the length in a straight line is not great. The 
distance, for example, from Ephesus to Smyrna is a journey 
in a straight line of 320 stadia ; to Metropolis 2 is 120 stadia, 
and the remainder to Smyrna; but this distance by sea is 
little less thkn 2200 stadia. The extent of the Ionian coast 
is reckoned from Poseidium, 3 belonging to the Milesians, 

That is, the maritime parts of Asia Minor, from Cape Coloni opposite 
Mitilini to Bajas, the ancient Issus. The coast of Ionia comprehended 
between Cape Coloni and the Mseander (Bojuk Mender Tschai) forms 
part of the modern pachalics, Saruchan and Soghla ; Caria and Lycia are 
contained in the pachalic, Mentesche ; Pamphylia and Lycia in those of 
Teke and Itsch-ili. Mount Taurus had its beginning at the promontory 
Trogilium, now Cape Samsoun, or Santa Maria opposite Samoa. 

2 Jenikoi. 3 Cape Arbora. 

VOL. in 9 
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and the boundaries of Caria, as far as Phocaea, 1 and the river 
Hermus. 2 

3. According to Pherecydes, Miletus, Myus, 3 Mycale, and 
Ephesus, on this coast, were formerly occupied by Carians ; 
the part of the coast next in order, as far as Phocasa, and 
Chios, and Samos, of which Ancseus was king, were occupied 
by Leleges, but both nations were expelled by the lonians, 
and took refuge in the remaining parts of Caria. 

Pherecydes says that the leader of the Ionian, which was 
posterior to the -ZEolian migration, was Androclus, a legiti- 
mate son of Codrus king of the Athenians, and that he was 
the founder of Ephesus, hence it was that it became the seat 
of. the royal palace of the Ionian princes. Even at present 
the descendants of that race are called kings, and receive cer- 
tain honours, as the chief seat at the public games, a purple 
robe as a symbol of royal descent, a staff instead of a sceptre, 
and the superintendence of the sacrifices in honour of the 
Eleusinian Ceres. 

Neleus, of a Pylian family, founded Miletus. The Messe- 
nians and Pylians pretend that there is some affinity between 
them ; in reference to which later poets say that even Nestor 
was a Messenian, and that many Pylians accompanied Me- 
lanthus, the father of Codrus, to Athens, and that all this 
people sent out the colony in common with the lonians. There 
is also to be seen on the promontory Poseidium an altar erect- 
ed by Neleus. 

Myus was founded by Cydrelus, a spurious son of Codrus ; 
Lebedos 4 by Andropompus, who took possession of a place 
called Artis ; Colophon by Andraemon, a Pylian, as Mimner- 
mus mentions in his poem of Nanno; 5 Priene by JEpytus, 
son of Neleus ; and afterwards by Philotas, who brought a 
colony from Thebes ; Teos by Athamas, its first founder, 
whence Anacreon calls the city Athamantis, but at the time 
of the Ionian migration of the colony it received settlers from 
Nauclus, a spurious sou of Codrus, and after this from Apoecus 
and Damasus, who were Athenians, and from Geres, a Boao- 
tian ; Erythrse was founded by Cnopus, who also was a spu- 

1 Karadscha-Fokia. - Gedis-Tschai. 3 Derekoi. 

4 Lebedigli, 'Lebeditzhissar. 

5 A portion of this poem by Mimnermus is quoted in Athenaevis, b. xi. 
39, p. 748 of the translation, Bohn's Class. Library. 
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rious son of Codrus ; Phocsea by Athenians, who accompanied 
Philogenes ; Clazomense by Paralus.; Chios by Egertius, who 
brought with him a mixed body of colonists ; Samos by Tem- 
brion, and afterwards by Procles. 

4. These are the twelve Ionian cities. At a subsequent 
period Smyrna also was added to the Ionian association at 
the instance of the Ephesians, for anciently they inhabited the 
same city, at which time Ephesus was called Smyrna. Cal- 
linus somewhere gives it this name, and calls the Ephesians 
Smyrnseans in the address to Jupiter : 

" And pity the Smyrnseans ; " 
and in another passage, 

" remember now, if ever, the beautiful thighs of the oxen [which the 
Smyrnseans burnt in sacrifice]." 

Smyrna was an Amazon, who got possession of Ephesus ; 
from her the inhabitants and the city had their name, in the 
same manner as some Ephesians were called Sisyrbitse from 
Sisyrba ; and a certain spot in Ephesus was called Smyrna, 
as Hipponax testifies : 

" He Hved in Smyrna, at the back of the city between Tracheia and Le- 
pre Ada." 

The mountain Prion was called Lepre Acta ; it overhangs the 
present city, and has on it a portion of the wall. Even now 
the farms at the back of the Prion retain the name in the 
term Opistholepria. The country along the foot of the moun- 
tain about Coressus was called Tracheia. The city was an- 
ciently built about the Athenaeum, which is now beyond the 
city, at the (fountain) Hypelasus. Smyrna therefore was situ- 
ated near the present gymnasium, at the back of the present 
city, but between Tracheia and Lepre Acta. The Smyrnaj- 
ans, upon quitting the Ephesians, marched to the place where 
Smyrna now stood, and which was in the possession of Lele- 
ges. They expelled these people and founded the ancient 
Smyrna, which is distant from the present city about 20 stadia. 
They were themselves afterwards expelled by JEolians, and 
took refuge at Colophon ; they then returned with a body of 
men from the latter place, and recovered their own city, 
Smyrna. Mimnermus relates this in his poem of Nanno, and 
says of Smyrna, that it was always a subject of contention ; 
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" after leaving Pylus, the lofty city of Neleus, we came in our voyage to 
the long wished-for Asia, and settled at Colophon, and hastening thence 
from the river Asteeis, by the will of the gods we took JMian Smyrna." 

So much then on this subject. 

We must, however, again describe each place in particular, 
beginning with the principal cities, from which the first set- 
tlements originated, I mean Miletus and Ephesus, for these 
are superior to all others, and the most celebrated. 

5. Next after the Poseidium of the Milesians, at the dis- 
tance of 18 1 stadia from the sea-coast, is the oracle of Apollo 
Didymeus among the Branchidse. This, as well as the other 
temples, except that at Ephesus, was burnt by the order of 
Xerxes. 2 The Branchidse delivered up the treasures of the 
god to the Persian king, and accompanied him in his flight, in 
order to avoid the punishment of sacrilege and treachery. 

The Milesians afterwards built a temple, which exceeded 
in size all others, but it remained without a roof on account 
of its magnitude. The circuit of the sacred enclosure con- 
tained within it a village with a magnificent grove, which also 
extended beyond it ; other sacred enclosures contain the ora- 
cle, and what belongs to the worship of the god. 

Here is laid the scene of the fable of Branchus, and Apollo's 
love for him. The temple is adorned with the most costly 
offerings, the productions of ancient art. 

Thence to the city the journey is not long either by land 
or sea. 3 

6. Ephorus relates that Miletus was first founded and for- 
tified by the Cretans on the spot above the sea-coast where 
at present the ancient Miletus is situated, and that Sarpedon 
conducted thither settlers from the Miletus in Crete, 4 and gave 
it the same name ; that Leleges were the former occupiers of 
the country, and that afterwards Neleus built the present city. 

1 Pliny, v. 29, says the distance is 20 stadia. 

s The Branchidae were descendants of Branchus, who himself was de- 
scended from Macaereus, who killed Neoptolemus, son of Achilles. Ac- 
cording to Herodotus, the temple was burnt by order of Darius, Herod, v. 
36 ; vi. 19. 

a Pliny, T. 29, says that the distance is 180 stadia. 

4 According to Pausanias, vii. 2, a friend of Sarpedon, named Miletus, 
conducted the colony from Crete, founded Miletus, and gave his name to 
it. Before his arrival the place bore the name of Anactoria, and more 
anciently Lelegis. 
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The present city has four harbours, one of which wil ad- 
mit a fleet of ships. 1 The citizens have achieved many great 
deeds, but the most important is the number of colonies which 
they established. The whole Euxine, for instance, and the 
Propontis, and many other places, are peopled with their 
settlers. 

Anaximenes of Lampsacus says, that the Milesians colonized 
both the island Icarus and Lerus, and Limnse on the Helles- 
pont, in the Chersonesus ; in Asia, Abydus, Arisba, and 
Psesus ; on the island of the Cyziceni, Artace and Cyzicus ; 
in the interior of the Troad, Scepsis. We have mentioned, in 
our particular description of places, other cities which this 
writer has omitted. 

Both the Milesians and Delians invoke Apollo Ulius, as 
dispensing health and curing diseases ; for ovXetv 2 is to be in 
health, whence ovXjj, 3 a wound healed, and the phrase in Ho- 
mer, 4 Ov\s re teal peya x a7 P e ? "health and good welcome;" for 
Apollo is a healer, and Artemis has her name from making 
persons dprefieas, or sound. The sun, also, and moon are as- 
sociated with these deities, since they are the causes of the 
good qualities of the air ; pestilential diseases, also, and sudden 
death are attributed to these deities. 

7. Illustrious pei-sons, natives of Miletus, were Thales, one 
of the seven wise men, the first person who introduced among 
the Greeks physiology and mathematics ; his disciple An- 
aximander, and Anaximenes the disciple of Anaximander. 
Besides these, Hecatasus the historian ; 5 and of our time, 
^Eschines the orator, who was banished for having spoken 
with two great freedom before Pompey the Great, and died 
in exile. 

Miletus shut her gates against Alexander, and experienced 
the misfortune of being taken by storm, which was also "the fate 
of Halicarnassus ; long before this time it was captured by the 
Persians. Gallisthenes relates, that Phrynichus the tragic 
writer was fined a thousand drachmae by the Athenians for 
composing a play entitled " The taking of Miletus by Darius." 

1 More than 80, according to Pliny, v. 29. 8 To be well. 

3 Hence the English weal, the mark of a stripe. 4 Od. xxiv. 402. 

5 Coray, who is followed by Groskurd, supposes the words " and Cad- 
mus " to be here omitted. Kramer considers this correction to be very 
doubtful ; see b. i. c. ii. 6. 
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The island Lade lies close in front of Miletus, and small 
islands about Tragsese, 1 which afford a shelter for pirates. 

8. Next, follows the Gulf of Latmus, on which is situated 
" Heracleia under Latmus," 2 as it is called, a small town 
with a shelter for vessels. It formerly had the same name as 
the mountain above, which Hecataeus thinks was the same 
as that called by the poet 3 the mountain of the Phtheiri, 
for he says that the mountain of the Phtheiri was situated 
below Latmus ; but some say that it was Grium, as being 
parallel to Latmus, and extending from the Milesian terri- 
tory towards the east, through Caria, as far as Euromus and 
Chalcetores. However, the mountain rises up in sight of 4 
the city. 

At a little distance further, after crossing a small river near 
Latmus, there is seen in a cave the sepulchre of Endymion. 
Then from Heracleia to Pyrrha, a small city, is about 100 
stadia by sea, but a little more from Miletus to Heracleia, if 
we include the winding of the bays. 

9. From Miletus to Pyrrha, in a straight line by sea, is 30 
stadia ; so much longer is the journey by sailing near the. 
land. 

10. When we are speaking of celebrated places, the reader 
must endure with patience the dryness of such geographical 
descriptions. 

From Pyrrha to the mouth of the Mseander are 50 stadia. 
The ground about it is marshy and. a swamp. In sailing up 
the river in vessels rowed by oars to the distance of 30 stadia, 
we come to Myus, 5 one of the twelve Ionian cities, which, on 
account of its diminished population, is now incorporated with 
Miletus. Xerxes is said to have given this city to Themis- 
tocles to supply him with fish, Magnesia with bread, and 
Lampsacus with wine. 6 

11. At four stadia from Myus is Thymbria, a Carian village, 
near which is Aornum ; this is a sacred cave called Charo- 

1 Chandler says that the Tragseee were sand-banks or shallows. 
* Bafi. 3 II. ii. 868. 

4 ki' vij/ei, according to Groskurd's emendation, in place of kv 6i//sc. 

5 Derekoi. 

6 Two other towns, Percote and Palgescepsis, were also given to The- 
mistocles, the first to supply him with dress, the second with bed-room 
furniture. Fkttarch, Life of Themistocles. 
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nium, which emits destructive vapours. Above it is Mag- 
nesia ! on the Maeander, a colony of the Magnesians of Thes- 
saly and Crete. We shall speak of it very soon. 

12. After the mouths of the Maeander follows the shore of 
Priene. Above it is Priene, 2 and the mountain Mycale, 3 
which abounds with animals of the chace, and is covered with 
forests. It is situated above the Samian territory, and forms 
towards it, beyond the promontory Trogilium, 4 a strait of 
above 7 stadia in width. Priene is called by some writers 
Cadme, because Philotus, its second founder, was a Boeotian. 
Bias, one of the seven wise men, was a native of Priene, of 
whom Hipponax uses this expression ; 

" More just in pleadings than Bias of Priene." 

13. In front of Trogilium lies an island of the same name. 
Thence, which is the nearest way, is a passage across to 
Sunium of 1 600 stadia. At the commencement of the voyage, 
on the right hand are Samos, Icaria, and the Corsiaa islands ; 5 
on the left, the Melantian rocks. 6 The remainder of the 
voyage lies through the middle of the Cyclades islands. The 
promontory Trogilium itself may be considered as a foot of 
the mountain Mycale. Close to Mycale is another mountain, 
the Pactyas, belonging to the Ephesian territory, where the 
Mesogis terminates. 

14. From Trogilium to Samos are 40 stadia. Both this 
and the harbour, which has a station for vessels, have a south- 
ern aspect. A great part of it is situated on a flat, and is 
overflowed by the sea, but a part also rises towards the moun- 
tain which overhangs it. On the right hand, in sailing to- 
wards the city, is the Poseidium, a promontory, which forms 
towards. Mycale the strait of 7 stadia. It has upon it a 
temple of Neptune. In front is a small island, Narthecis ; 
on the left, near the Heraeum, is the suburb, and the river Im- 
brasus, and the Heraeum, an ancient temple, and a large nave, 
which at present is a repository for paintings. Besides the 
great number of paintings in the Heraeum, there are other 
repositories and some small chapels, filled with works of 
ancient art. The Hypaethrum also is full of the best statues. 
Of . these, three of colossal size, the work of Myron, stand 

1 Aineh-Basar. 2 Samsun. 3 Samsun Dagh. 

* Cape Santa Maria. s The Furni islands. 6 Stapodia. 
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upon the same' base. Antony took them all away, but Au- 
gustus Caesar replaced two, the Minerva and the Hercules, 
upon the same base. He transported the Jupiter to the 
Capitol, having built a chapel for its reception. 

15. The voyage round the island Samos is 600 stadia. 1 
Formerly, when the Carians inhabited it, it was called Par- 
thenia, then Anthemus, then Melamphylus, 2 then Samos, 
either from the name of some native hero, or from some one 
who conducted a colony thither from Ithaca and Cephallenia. 
In it is a promontory looking towards Drepanum in Icaria, 
which has the name of Ampelos, (the Yine,) but the whole 
mountain, which spreads over the island, has the same name. 
The island is not remarkable for good wine, 3 although the 
islands around, as Chios, Lesbos, Cos, and almost all the ad- 
jacent continent, produce wines of the best kind. The Ephe- 
sian and the Metropolises are good wines, but the Mesogis, 
the Tmolus, the Catacecaumene, Cnidos, Smyrna, and other 
more obscure places, are distinguished for the excellence of 
their wines, whether for gratification or dietetic purposes. 

Samos is not very fortunate as regards the production of 
wine, but in general it is fertile, as appears from its possession 
being a subject of warlike contention, and from the language 
of its panegyrists, who do not hesitate to apply to it the pro- 
verb, 

" It produces even birds' milk," 

as Menarider somewhere says. This was the cause also of 
the tyrannies established there, and of the enmity of the 
Athenians. 

16. The tyrannies were at their height in the time of Poly- 
crates and his brother Syloson. The former was distinguished 
for his good fortune, and the possession of such a degree of 
power as made him master of the sea. It is related as an in- 
stance of his good fortune, that having purposely thrown into 
the sea his ring, which was of great value both on account of 

1 According to Pliny, it is 716 stadia. 

* In b. x. ch. ii. 17, Strabo informs us that Samos was first called 
Melamphylus, then Anthemis, and afterwards Parthenia. These names 
appear in this passage in a reversed but, as appears from Pliny, b. v. 31, 
in their true chronological order. 

3 Either an error of our author, or he speaks of its wine in comparison 
with that of other islands. 
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the stone and the engraving, a short time afterwards a 
fisherman caught the fish which had swallowed it, and on 
cutting the fish open, the ring was discovered. When the 
king of Egypt was informed of this, he declared, it is said, 
with a prophetic spirit, that Polycrates, who had been elevated 
to such a height of prosperity, would soon end his life unfor- 
tunately ; and this was actually the case, for he was taken hy 
the Persian satrap by stratagem, and crucified. Anacreon, the 
lyric poet, was his contemporary, and all his poetry abounds 
with the praises of Pplycrates. 

It is said that in his time Pythagoras, observing the grow- 
ing tyranny, left the city, and travelled to Egypt, and Baby- 
lon, with a view to acquire knowledge. On his return from 
his travels, perceiving that the tyranny still prevailed, he set 
sail for Italy, and there passed the remainder of his life. 

So much respecting Polycrates. 

17. Syloson was left by his brother in a private station. 
But he made a present to Darius, son of Hystaspes, of a robe 
which the latter saw him wearing, and very much desired to 
possess. Darius was not king at this time, but when he be- 
came king, Polycrates received as a compensation the tyranny 
of Samos. He governed with so much severity, that the city 
was depopulated, which gave occasion to the proverb, 

" By the pleasure of Syloson there is room enough." 

18. The Athenians formerly sent Pericles their general, and 
with him Sophocles the poet, who harassed with the evils of 
a siege the refractory Samians. Afterwards : they sent thither 
a colony of two thousand citizens, among whom was Neocles 
the father of Epicurus, and, according to report, a school- 
master. It is said, that Epicurus was educated here and at 
Teos, and was admitted among the ephebi at Athens, having 
as his comrade in that class Menander the comic poet. Creo- 
phylus was a native of Samos, 2 who, it is said, once enter- 
tained Homer as his guest, and received, in return, his poem 
entitled " The taking of CEchalia." Callimachus, on the con- 
trary, intimates in an epigram that it was the composition of 

1 After the death of Pericles. 

2 Among distinguished natives of Samos, Strabo has omitted to mention 
Melissus the philosopher, who commanded the fleet of the island, and was 
contemporary with Pericles. Plutarch, Life of Pericles. 
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Creophylus, but ascribed to Homer on account of the story of 
his hospitable entertainment by Creophylus : 

" I am the work of the Samian, who once entertained in his house, 
as a guest, the divine Homer. I grieve for the sufferings of Eurytus, and 
mourn for the yellow-haired loleia. I am called Homer's writing. O 
Jupiter, how glorious this for Creophylus." 

Some say that he was Homer's master ; according to others, 
it was not Creophylus, but Aristeas of Proconnesus. 

19. The island of Icaria, from which the Icarian Sea has 
its name, is near Samos. The island has its name from Icarus, 
the son of Dsedalus, who, it is said, having accompanied his 
father in his flight, when both of them, furnished with wings, 
set out from Crete, fell on that island, unable to sustain his 
flight. He had mounted too near the sun, and the wings dropped 
off on the melting of the wax [with which they were fastened]. 

The whole island is 300 stadia in circumference ; it has no 
harbours, but only anchorages, the best of which is called 
Histi. A promontory stretches towards the west. There is 
also on the island a temple of Diana, called Tauropolium, and 
a small town QEnoe ; and another, Dracanum, 1 of the same 
name as the promontory on which it stands, with an anchor- 
age for vessels. The promontory is distant from the promon- 
tory of the Samians, called Cantharius, 80 stadia, which is the 
shortest passage from one to the other. The Samians occupy 
it at present in its depopulated state, chiefly for the sake of 
pasture which it affords for cattle. 

20. Next to the Samian strait at Mycale, on the right 
hand on the voyage to Ephesus, is the sea-coast of the Ephe- 
sians, a part of which even the Samians possess. First on 
the sea-coast is the Panionium, 2 distant from the sea three 
stadia, where the Panionia, a common festival of the lonians, 
is celebrated, and a sacrifice is performed in honour of the 
Heliconian Neptune. The priests are Prienians. We have 
spoken of them in the description of Peloponnesus. 

Then follows Neapolis, which formerly belonged to the 
Ephesians, but now belongs to the Samians, having ex- 
changed Marathesium 3 for it, the more distant for the nearer 
place. Next is Pygela, a small town, containing a temple of 
Diana Munychia. It was founded by Agamemnon, and colonized 

1 Before called Drepanum. 2 Ischanli. 3 Scala Nova. 
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by some of his soldiers, who haA a disease in the buttocks, and 
were called Pygalgeis ; as they laboured under this complaint, 
they settled there, and the town had the appropriate name of 
Pygela. 1 

Next is a, harbour called Panormusj with a temple of the 
Ephesian Diana; then the city. 

On the same coast, at a little distance from the sea, is Or- 
tygia, a fine wood with trees of all kinds, but the cypress in 
the greatest abundance. Through this wood flows the river 
Cenchrius, in which Latona is said to have bathed after the 
birth of her child. For here is laid the scene of the birth of 
the child, the cares of the nurse Ortygia, the cave -in which 
the birth took place, the neighbouring olive tree under which 
the goddess first reposed when the pains of child-birth had 
ceased. 

Abov.e the wood is the mountain Solmissus, where, it is 
saM, the Curetes stationed themselves, and with the noise 
of their arms perplexed and terrified Juno, who was envi- 
ously watching in secret the delivery of Latona, who was 
thus assisted in concealing the birth of the child. 

There are many temples in the place, some of which are 
ancient, others of later times ; in the former are ancient 
statues ; in the latter are works of Scopas, Latona holding a 
sceptre, and Ortygia standing by her with a child in each arm. 

A convention and festival are celebrated there every year. 
It is the custom for young men to vie with each other, par- 
ticularly in the splendour of their convivial entertainments. 
The body of Curetes celebrate their Symposia at the same 
time, and perform certain mystic sacrifices. 

21. The city of Ephesus was inhabited both by Carians and 
Leleges. After Androclus had expelled the greatest part of 
the inhabitants, he settled his companions about the Athenaeum, 
and the Hypeleeum, and in the mountainous tract at the foot 
of the Coressus. It was thus inhabited till the time of Croe- 
sus. Afterwards, the inhabitants descended from the moun- 
tainous district, and settled about the present temple, and 
continued there to the time of Alexander. Then Lysimachus 
built a wall round the present temple, and, perceiving the in- 

1 Pliny and Mela give a different origin and name to this town; by 
them it is called Phygela from <I>i;yj}, flight or desertion of the sailorsi 
who, -wearied with the voyage, abandoned Agamemnon. 
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habitants unwilling to remove thither, took advantage of a 
heavy storm of rain which he saw approaching, and obstructed 
the drains so as to inundate the city, and the inhabitants were 
glad to leave it for another place. 

He called the city Arsinoe, after the name of his wife, but 
the old name prevailed. A body of elders was enrolled, with 
whom were associated persons called Epicleti, who adminis- 
tered all the affairs of the city. 

22. Chersiphron l was the first architect of the temple of 
Diana ; another afterwards enlarged it, but when Herostratus 
set fire to it, 2 the citizens constructed one more magnificent. 
They collected for this purpose the ornaments of the women, 
contributions from private property, and the money arising 
from the sale of pillars of the former temple. Evidence of 
these things is to be found in the decrees of that time. Arte- 
midorus says, that Timaeus of Tauromenium, in consequence of 
his ignorance of these decrees, and being otherwise a calum- 
niator and detractor, (whence he had the name of Epitirnseus, 
or Reviler,) avers that the Ephesians restored the temple by 
means of the treasure deposited fhere by the Persians. But 
at that time no treasure was deposited, and if any had been 
deposited there, it must have been consumed together with the 
temple : after the conflagration, when the roof was destroyed, 
who would wish to have a deposit lying there, with the sacred 
enclosure exposed to the air ? 

Besides, Artemidorus says, that Alexander promised to de- 
fray the expense of its restoration, both what had been and 
what would be incurred, on condition that the work should be 
attributed to him in the inscription, but the Ephesians re- 
fused to accede to this ; much less, then, would they be dis- 
posed to acquire fame by sacrilege and spoliation. He praises 
also the reply of an Ephesian to the king, "that it was not fit 
that a god should provide temples in honour of gods." 

23. After the completion of the temple, which, he says, was 
the work of Cheirocrates (the same person who built Alex- 
andria, and also promised Alexander that he would form 

1 Chersiphron was of Gnossus in Crete. The ground being marshy on 
which the temple was to be built, he prepared a foundation for it of pound- 
ed charcoal, at the suggestion of Theodoras, a celebrated statuary of Samos. 

2 The temple is said to have been burnt the night Alexander the Great 
waa born. Cicero, de Nat. Deo. ii. 27. 
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Mount Athos into a statue of him, which should represent him 
as pouring a libation into a dish out of an ewer ; that he would 
build two cities, one on the right hand of the mountain, and 
another on the left, and a river should flow out of the dish 
from one to the other,) 1 after the completion of the temple,' 
he says that the multitude of other sacred offerings were 
purchased by the Ephesians, at the value set on them by 
artificers, and that the altar was almost entirely full of the 
works of Praxiteles. They showed us also some of the per- 
formances of Thraso, namely, the Hecatesium, a Penelope, 2 
and the old woman Eurycleia. 

The priests were eunuchs, who were called Megabyzi. It 
was the practice to send to various places for persons worthy 
of this office, and they were held in high honour. They were 
obliged to appoint virgins as their colleagues in their priest- 
hood. At present some of their rites and customs are observed, 
and some are neglected. 

The temple was formerly, and is at present, a place of re- 
fuge, but the limits of the sanctity of this asylum have been 
frequently altered ; Alexander extended them to the distance 
of a stadium. Mithridates discharged an arrow from the 
angle of the roof, and supposed that it fell a little beyond the 
distance of a stadium. Antonius doubled this distance, and 
included within the range of the sanctuary a certain portion 
of the city. This was attended with much evil, as it placed 
the city in the power of criminals and malefactors. On this 
account Augustus Cassar abolished the privilege. 

24. The city has an arsenal and a harbour. The entrance 
of the harbour was made narrow, by order of the king Attains 
Philadelphus, who, together with the persons that constructed 
it, was disappointed at the result. The harbour was formerly 
shallow, on account of the embankment of earth accumulated 
by the Cayster ; but the king, supposing that there would be 

1 Plutarch says that the artist offered Alexander to make a statue of 
Mount Athos, -which should hold in the left hand a city, capable of con- 
taining 10,000 inhabitants, and pouring from the right hand a river falling 
into the sea. 

2 For the word Kprjvt], a fountain, which occurs in the text before 
Penelope, and is here unintelligible, Kramer proposes to read Kijpii/7}. The 
translation of the passage, thus corrected, woiild be, " a figure in wax of 
Penelope." Kramer does not adopt the reading, on the ground that no 
figures in wax are mentioned by ancient authors. 
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deep water for the entrance of large vessels of burden, if a 
mole were thrown up before the mouth of the river, which 
was very wide, gave orders for the construction of a mole ; but 
the contrary effect took place, for the mud, being confined 
within the harbour, made the whole of it shallow to the 
mouth. Before the construction of the mole, the flow and ebb 
of the sea cleared the mud away entirely, by forcing it out- 
wards. 

Such then is the nature of the harbour. 

The city, by the advantages which it affords, daily im- 
proves, and is the largest mart in Asia within the Taurus. 

25. Among illustrious persons in ancient times natives of 
Ephesus were Heracleitus, surnamed Scoteinus, or the Ob- 
scure, and Hermodorus, of whom Heracleitus himself says : 

" The Ephesians, youths and all, deserve hanging, for expelling Hermo- 
dorus, an honest citizen, 1 a citizen distinguished for his virtues, and say- 
ing, let there be no such amongst us ; if there be, let it be in another place 
and among other people." 

Hermodorus seems to have compiled laws for the Komans. 
Hipponax the poet was an Ephesian, and the painters Par- 
rhasius and Apelles. 

In more recent times was Alexander the orator, surnamed 
Lychnus, or the Lamp ; 3 he was an administrator of state 
affairs, a writer of history, and left behind him poems which 
contain a description of the heavenly phenomena and a geo- 
graphical account of the continents, each of which forms the 
subject of a distinct poem. 

26. Next to the mouth of the Cayster is a lake called 
Selinusia, formed by the overflowing of the sea. It is suc- 
ceeded by another, which communicates with this. They afford 
a large revenue, of which the kings, although it was sacred, 
deprived the goddess, but the Romans restored it ; then the 



2 Coray is of opinion that the name of Artemidorus of Ephesus has been 
omitted by the copyist in this passage, before the name of Alexander. 
Kramer thinks that if the name had existed in the original manuscript, it 
would have been accompanied, according to the practice of Strabo, with 
some notice of the writings of Artemidorus. The omission of the name is 
remarkable, as Artemidorus is one of the geographers most frequently 
quoted by Strabo. He flourished about 100 B. c. His geography in 
eleven books is lost. An abridgement of this work was made by Marci- 
anus, of which some, portions still exist, relating to the Black Sea and its 
southern shore. 
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tax-gatherers seized upon the tribute by force, and converted 
it to their own use. Artemidorus, who was sent on an em- 
bassy to Rome, as he says, recovered possession of the lakes for 
the goddess, and also of the territory of Heracieotis, which was 
on the point of separating from Ephesus, by proceeding in a 
suit at Rome. In return for these services, the city erected in 
the temple to his honour a statue of gold. 

In the most retired part of the lake is a temple of a king, 
built, it is said, by Agamemnon. 

27. Next follows the mountain Gallesius, and Colophon, 
an Ionian city, in front of which is the grove of Apollo Clarius, 
where was once an ancient oracle. 1 It is said that the prophet 
Calchas came hither on foot, on his return from Troy with 
Amphilochus, the son of Amphiaraus, and that meeting at 
Clarus with a prophet superior to himself, Mopsus, the son of 
Mantus, the daughter of Teiresias, he died of vexation. 

Hesiod relates the fable somewhat in this manner : Calchas 
propounds to Mopsus something of this kind : 

" I am surprised to see how large a quantity of figs there is on this 
small tree ; can you tell the number ? " 

Mopsus answered : 

" There are ten thousand ; they will measure a medimnus, and there is 
one over, which you canno,t comprehend." 

Thus he spoke ; the number and measure were exact. Then 
Calchas closed his eyes in the sleep of death. 

But Pherecydes says, that Calchas proposed a question re- 
specting a pregnant sow, and asked how many young she 
had ; the other answered, " three, one of which is a sow." 
TJpon his giving the true answer, Calchas died of vexation. 
According to others, Calchas propounded the question of the 
sow, and. Mopsus that of the fig-tree ; that Mopsus returned 
the true answer, and that Calchas was mistaken, who died of 
vexation, according to some oracular prophecy. 

Sophocles, in his " Helen Claimed," says that he was des- 
tined by fate to die when he should meet with a prophet 
superior to himself. But this writer transfers the scene of 
the rivalry, and of the death of Calchas, to Cilicia. 

These are ancient traditions. 

1 It must have been in existence in the time of Strabo. Tacit- Ann. 
ii. 54. 
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28. The Colophonians once possessed a considerable arma- 
ment, consisting both of ships and of cavalry. In the latter 
they were so much superior to other nations, that in any obstin- 
ate engagement, on whichever side the Colophonian horse were 
auxiliaries, they decided it ; whence came the proverb, " he 
put the Colophon to it," when a person brought any affair to a 
decisive issue. 1 

Among some of the remarkable persons born at Colophon 
were Mimnermus, a flute-player and an elegiac poet ; Xeno- 
phanes, the natural philosopher, who composed Silli in verse. 
Pindar mentions one Polymnastus also, a Colophonian, as dis- 
tinguished for his skill in music : 

" Thou knowest the celebrated strains of Polymnastus, the Colophonian : " 

and some writers affirm that Homer was of that city. The 
voyage from Ephesus in a straight line is 70 stadia, and in- 
cluding the winding of the bays, 120. 

29. Next to Colophon is the mountain Coracium, and a 
small island sacred to Artemis, to which it is believed that 
the hinds swim across to bring forth their young. 

Then follows Lebedos, 2 distant from Colophon 120 stadia. 
This is the place of meeting and residence 3 of the Dionysiac 
artists (who travel about) Ionia as far as the Hellespont. In 
Ionia a general assembly is held, and games are celebrated every 
year in honour of Bacchus. These artists formerly inhabited 
Teos, 4 a city of the lonians, next in order after Colophon, but on 
the breaking out of a sedition they took refuge at Ephesus ; and 
when Attalus settled them at Myonnesus, 5 between Teos and 
Lebedos, the Teians sent a deputation to request the Romans 
not to permit Myonnesus to be fortified, as it would endanger 
their safety. They migrated to Lebedos, and the Lebedians 
were glad to receive them, on account of their own scanty 
population. 

Teos is distant from Lebedos 120 stadia. Between these 
two places is the island Aspis, 6 which some writers call Arcon- 

1 Another explanation is given to the proverb, from the circumstance of 
Colophon having a casting vote in the deliberations of the twelve cities 
forming the Panionium. 2 Lebedigli Lebeditz hissar. 

3 During the season when these actors, dancers, and singers were not 
on circuit at festivals. 

4 Budrun. Ouvriokasli. 7 Ypsilo Nisi. 
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nesus. Myonnesus is situated upon high ground resembling 
a peninsula. 

30. Teos is situated upon a peninsula, and has a port. 
Anacreon, the lyric poet, was a native of this place ; in his 
time, the Teians, unable to endure the insults and injuries 
of the Persians, abandoned Teos, and removed to Abdera, 
whence originated the verse 

"Abdera, the beautiful colony of the Teians." 

Some of them returned in after-times to their own country. 
We have said that Apellicon was of Teos, and Hecataeus also, 
the historian. 

There is another port to the north, at the distance of 30 
stadia from the city, Gerrhaeiidas. 1 

31. Next follows Chalcideis, and the isthmus of the pen- 
insula 2 of the Teians and Erythraaans ; the latter inhabit the 
interior of the isthmus. The Teians and Clazomenians are 
situated on the isthmus itself. The Teians occupy the south- 
ern side of the isthmus, namely, Chalcideis ; 3 the Clazomenians, 
the northern side, whence they are contiguous to the Erythras- 
an district. At the commencement of the isthmus is Hypo- 
cremnus, having on this side the Erythraean, and on the other, 
the Clazomenian territory. Above Chalcideis is a grove, dedi- 
cated to Alexander, the son of Philip, and a festival called 
Alexandreia is proclaimed and celebrated there by the common 
body of the lonians. 

The passage across the isthmus from the Alexandrine grove 
and Chalcideis, as far as the Hypocremnus, is 50 stadia (150 ?). 
The circuit round by sea is more than 1000 stadia. Some- 
where about the middle of the voyage is Erythra?, 4 an Ionian 
city, with a port, having in front four small islands, called 
Hipp'oi (the Horses). 

32. But before we come to Erytlme, the first place we meet 
with is Era?, 5 a small city belonging to the Teians. 

Next is Corycus, a lofty mountain ; and below it, Casystes^ 
a port ; 6 then another, called the port of Erythrse, and after- 
wards many others. 

1 Called by Livy, xxvii. 27, Portus Gersesticus. 

2 Which forms the Gulf of Smyrna. 

3 The district called Chalcitis by Pausanias, xii. 5, 12. 

4 Ritri. - s Sighadschik. * Koraka, or Kurkc. 
VOL. in. c 
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It is said that the whole sea-coast along the Corycus was 
the haunt of pirates, who were called Corycaeans, and who had 
contrived a new mode of attacking vessels. They dispersed 
themselves among the ports, and went among the merchants 
who had just arrived, and listened to their conversation re- 
specting the freight of their ships, and the places whither 
they were bound. The pirates then collected together, at- 
tacked the merchants at sea, and plundered the vessels. Hence 
all inquisitive persons and those who listen to private and 
secret conversation we call Corycseans, and say proverbially, 

" The Coryceean must have overheard it," 

when any one thinks that he has done or said anything not 
to be divulged, but is betrayed by spies or persons anxious to 
be informed of what does not concern them. 

33. Next to Corycus is Halonnesus, a small island, then the 
Argennum, 1 a promontory of the Erythraean territory, situated 
close to Poseidium, belonging to the Chians, and forming a 
strait of about 60 stadia in width. Between Erythrae and 
Hypocremnus is Mimas, 2 a lofty mountain, abounding with 
beasts of chase, and well wooded. Then follows Cybelia, a 
village, and a promontory called Melaena, 3 (or Black,) which 
has a quarry whence millstones are obtained. 

34. Erythrae was the native place of the Sibyl, an ancient 
inspired prophetess. In the time of Alexander there was an- 
other Sibyl, who was also a prophetess, whose name was 
Athenais, a native of the same city ; and in our age there was 
Heracleides the Herophilian physician, a native of Erythrae, a 
fellow-student of Apollonius surnamed Mus. 

35. The coasting circumnavigation of Chios is 900 stadia. 
It has a city 4 with a good port, and a station for eighty vessels. 
In the voyage round the island, a person sailing from the city, 
with the island on his right hand, first meets with Poseidium, 5 
then Phanae, 6 a deep harbour, and a temple of Apollo, and a 
grove of palm trees ; then Notiura, a part of the coast afford- 
ing a shelter for vessels ; next La'ius, 7 which is also a place of 

1 Called in Thucyd. viii. 34, Arginum. 2 Karaburun-Dagh. 

3 Karaburun, which has the same meaning^ 

* Groskurd is of opinion that "of the same name" is omitted after 
city." s Cape Mastico. ' Porto Mastico. 

' This name is doubtful. Coray suggests Eiaeus ; Groskurd, Lainus, 



" 
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shelter for vessels ; hence to the city is an isthmus of 60 stadia. 
The circumnavigation is 360 stadia, as I hftve before described 
it. Next,the promontory Melsena, 1 opposite to which is Psyra, 2 
an island distant from the promontory 50 stadia, lofty, with a 
city of the same name. The island is 40 stadia in circumfer- 
ence. Next is the rugged tract, Ariusia, without harbours, 
about 30 stadia in extent. It produces the best of the Grecian 
wines. Then follows Pelinasum, 3 the highest mountain in the 
island. In the island is a marble quarry. 

Among illustrious natives of Chios were Ion 4 the tragic 
writer, Theopompus the historian, and Theocritus the sophist. 
The two latter persons were opposed to each other in the 
political parties in the state. The Chians claim Homer as a 
native of their country, alleging as a proof the Homeridse, 
as they are called, descendants from his family, whom Pindar 
mentions : 

" Whence also the Homeridse, the chanters of the rhapsodies, most fre- 
quently begin their song." 5 

The Chians once possessed a naval force, and aspired to the 
sovereignty of the sea, and to liberty. 6 

From Chios to Lesbos is a voyage of about 400 stadia, with 
a south wind. 

which Kramer does not approve of, although this part of the coast is now 
called Lithi. It seems to be near a place called Port Aluntha. 

1 Cape Nicolo. a Psyra. 3 Ilias. 

* Ion was a contemporary of Sophocles. Theopompns was the disciple 
of Socrates, and the author of an epitome of the history of Herodotus, of a 
history of Greece, of a history of Philip, father of Alexander the Great, and 
of other works. He was of the aristocratic or Macedonian party. The- 
ocritus, his contemporary, was a poet, orator, and historian ; he was of the 
democratic party. To these, among illustrious natives of Chios, may be 
added CEnopides the astronomer and mathematician, who was the dis- 
coverer of the obliquity of the ecliptic and the cycle of 59 years, for bring- 
ing the lunar and solar years into accordance ; Nessus the philosopher ; 
his disciple Metrodorus (about B. c. 330) the sceptic, and masfer of Hip- 
pocrates ; Scymnus the geographer, and author of a description of the 
earth. 

5 The Homeridso may have been at first descendants of Homer ; but in 
later times those persons went by the name Homeridae, or Homeristse, who 
travelled from town to town for the purpose of reciting the poems of Ho- 
mer. They did not confine themselves to that poet alone, but recited the 
poetry of Hesiod, Archilochus, Mimnermus, and others ; and finally pas- 
sages from prose writers. Athenatts, b. xiv. c. 13. 

6 Of the 283 vessels sent by the eight cities of Ionia in the war with 
D?,rius, one hundred came from Chios. 

c 2 
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36. After the Hyj. ocremnus is Chytrium, a place where 
Ckzomenae 1 formerly stood ; then the present city, having in 
front eight small islands, the land of which is cultivated by 
husbandmen. 

Anaxagoras, the natural philosopher, was a distinguished 
Clazomenian ; he was a disciple of Anaximenes the Milesian, 
and master of Archelaus the natural philosopher, and of Euri- 
pides the poet. 

Next is a temple of Apollo, and hot springs, the bay of 
Smyrna, and the. city Smyrna. 

37. Next is another bay, on which is situated the ancient 
Smyrna, at the distance of 20 stadia from the present city. 
After Smyrna had been razed by the Lydians, the inhabitants 
continued for about four hundred years to live in villages. It 
was then restored by Antigonus, and afterwards by Lysimachus, 
and at present it is the most beautiful city in Ionia. 

One portion of Smyrna is built up on a hill, but the greater 
part is in the plain near the harbour, the Metroum, and the 
Gymnasium. The division of the streets is excellent, and as 
nearly as possible in straight lines. There are paved roads, 
large quadrangular porticos, both on a level with the ground 
and with an upper story. 

There is also a library, and the Homereium, a quadrangular 
portico, which has a temple of Homer and a statue. For the 
Smyrnasans, above all others, urge the claims of their city to be 
the birth-place of Homer, and they have a sort of brass money, 
called Homereium. 2 

The river Meles flows near the walls. Besides other con- 
veniences with which the city is furnished, there is a close 
harbour. 

There is one, and not a trifling, defect in the work of the 
architects, that when they paved the roads, they did not make 
drains beneath them ; the filth consequently lies on the sur- 
face, and, during rains particularly, the receptacles of the filth 
spread it over the streets. 

It was here that Dolabella besieged and slew Trebonius, one 
of the murderers of divus Czesar ; he also destroyed many parts, 
of the city. 

38. Next to Smyrna is Leucae, 3 a small city, which Aris- 

1 Kelisman. 2 Still to be found in collections of coins. 

* Leokaes : 
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tonicus caused to revolt, aftei the death of Attalus, the son of 
Philometor, 1 under pretence of being descended from the royal 
family, but with the intention of usurping the kingdom. He 
was, however, defeated in a naval engagement by the Ephesians, 
near the Cunuean district, and expelled. But he went into 
the interior of the country, and quickly collected together a 
multitude of needy people and slaves, who were induced to 
follow him by the hope of obtaining their freedom, whom he 
called Heliopolitae. He first surprised Thyateira, 2 he then 
got possession of Apollonis, and had an intention of making 
himself master of other fortresses, but he did not maintain his 
ground long. The cities sent immediately a large body of 
troops against him, and were supported by Nicomedes the 
Bithynian and the kings c f Cappadocia. Afterwards five 
deputies of the Romans came, then an army, and the consul 
Publius Crassus. These were followed by M. Perperna, who 
took Aristonicus prisoner, sent him to Rome, and thus put an 
end to the war. Aristonicus died in prison ; Perperna died 
of some disease, and Crassus fell near Leucae, in a skirmish 
with some people who had attacked him from an ambuscade. 
Manius Aquillius the consul came afterwards, with ten lieuten- 
ants ; he regulated the affairs of the province, and established 
that form of government which continues at present. 

After Leucte follows Phocsea, 3 situated on a bay. I have 
mentioned this place in the description of Massalia. 4 Then 
follow the confines of the lonians and the JEolians. 1 have 
already spoken of these. 5 

In the interior of the Ionian maritime territory there re- 
main to be described the places about the road leading from 
Ephesus, as far as Antioch 6 and the Maeander. 

This tract is occupied by a mixed population of Lydians, 
Carians, and Greeks. 

39. The first place after Ephesus is Magnesia, an JEolian 
city, and called Magnesia on the Maeander, for it is situated 
near it ; but it is still nearer the Lethaeus, which discharges 
itself into the Maeander. It has its source in Pactyes, a moun- 
tain in the Ephesian district. There is another Lethaeus in 

1 B. xiii. c. iv. 2. * Ak-Hissar. * Karadscha-Fok'a. 

* Marseilles, b. iv. ch. i. 4. s B. xiii. ch. i. $'2. 

6 Jenidscheh. 
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Goityne, a third near Tricca, where Asclepius is said to have 
been born, and the fourth among the Hesperitse Libyans. 1 

Magnesia lies in a plain, near a mountain called Thorax, 2 
on which it is said Daphitas the grammarian was crucified, 
for reviling the kings in a distich 

" O slaves, with backs purpled with stripes, filings of the gold of Lysima- 
chus, you are the kings of Lydia and Phrygia." 

An oracle is said to have warned Daphitas to beware of the 
Thorax. 3 

40. The Magnesians appear to be the descendants of Del- 
phians who inhabited the Didymsean mountains in Thessaly, 
and of whom Hesiod says, 

" or, as the chaste virgin, who inhabits the sacred Didymajan hills in the 
plsin of Dotium, opposite Amyrus, abounding with vines, and bathes her 
feet in the lake Boebias " 

At Magnesia also was the temple of Dindymene, the mo- 
ther of the gods. Her priestess, according to some writers, 
was the daughter, according to others, the wife, of Themisto- 
cles. At present there is no temple, because the city has been 
transferred to another place. In the present city is the tem- 
ple of Artemis Leucophryene, which in the size of the nave 
and in the number of sacred offerings is inferior to the temple 
at Ephesus ; but, in the fine proportion and the skill exhibited 
in the structure of the enclosure, it greatly surpasses the 
Ephesian temple ; in size it is superior to all the temples in 
Asia, except that at Ephesus and that at Didymi. 

Anciently the Magnetes were utterly extirpated by Treres, 
a Cimmerian tribe, who for a long period made successful in- 
roads. Subsequently Epheslans got possession of the place. 4 
Callinus speaks of the Magnetes as still in a flourishing state, 
and successful in the war against the Ephesians. But Ar- 

1 Western Africa. 2 Gumusch-dagh. 

3 According to Suidas, Daphnidas ridiculed oracles, and inquired of 
the oracle of Apollo, " Shall I find my horse ? " when he had none. The 
oracle answered that he would find it. He was afterwards, by the com- 
mand of Attains, king of Pergamum, taken and thrown from a precipice 
called the Horse. 

* The incursions of the Treres, with Cimmerians, into Asia and Europe 
followed after the Trojan war. The text is here corrupt. The transla- 
tion follows the amendments proposed partly by Coray, and partly by 
Kramer, rb $' 
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chilochus seems to have been acquainted with the calamities 
which had befallen them : 

"bewail the misfortunes of the Thasians, not of the Magnates ; " 

whence we may conjecture that Archilochus was posterior to 
Callinus. Yet Callinus mentions some other earlier inroad of 
the Cimmerians, when he says 

" and now the army of the daring Cimmerians is advancing," 

where he is speaking of the capture of Sardis. 

41. Among the illustrious natives of Magnesia were Hege- 
sias the orator, who first introduced the Asiatic fervour, as it 
was called, and corrupted the established Attic style of elo- 
quence ; Simon (Simus ?) the lyric poet, who also corrupted 
the system and plan of former lyric poets, by introducing the 
Simodia ; it was still more corrupted by the Lysiodi and Ma- 
godi ; l Cleomachus the pugilist, who was enamoured of a cer- 
tain cinsedus, and a female servant, who was maintained by 
the einaedus, imitated the sort of dialect and the manners of 
the cinasdi. Sotades was the first person that employed the 
language of the einaedi, and he was followed by Alexander 
the -ZEtolian ; but these were only prose writers. Lysis added 
verse, but this had been done before his time by Simus. 

The theatres had raised the reputation of Anaxenor, the 
player on the cithara, but Antony elevated him as high as 
possible, by appointing him receiver of the tribute from four 
cities, and by giving him a guard of soldiers for the protection 
of his person. His native country also augmented his dignity, 
by investing him with the sacred purple of Jupiter Sosipolis, 
as is represented in the painted figure in the forum. There 
is also in the theatre a figure in brass, with this inscription : 

1 These innovations or corruptions were not confined to the composition 
of pieces intended for the theatre, but extended also to the manner of their 
representation, to music, dancing, and the costume of the actors. It was 
an absolute plague, which corrupted taste, and finally destroyed the Greek 
theatre. We are not informed of the detail of these innovations, but from 
what we are able to judge by comparing Strabo with what is found in 
Athenaeus, (b. xiv. 14, p. 990, of Bonn's Classical Library,) Simodia 
was designated by the name of Hilarodia, (joyous song,) and obtained the 
name Simodia from one Simus, or Simon, who excelled in the art. The 
Lysiodi and Magodi, or Lysodia and Magodia, were the same thing, ac- 
cording to some writers. Under these systems decency appears to have 
been laid aside. 
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"It is truly delightful to listen to a minstrel such as he is, whose voice is 
like that of the gods." 

The artist who engraved the words was inattentive to the 
space which they would occupy, and omitted the last letter of 
the second verse, AYAHI, (voice,) the breadth of the base not 
being large enough to allow its insertion ; this afforded an 
occasion of accusing the citizens of ignorance, on account of 
the ambiguity of the inscription ; for it is not clear whether 
the nominative AYAH, or the dative AYAHI, is to be under- 
stood, for many persons write the dative cases without the I, 
and reject the usage, as not founded on any natural reason. 

42. After Magnesia is the road to Tralles ; 2 travellers have 
on the left hand Mesogis, 3 and on the right hand, and from 
the road itself, the plain of the Maeander, which is occupied in 
common by Lydians, Carians, lonians, Milesians, Mysians, 
and the JEolians of Magnesia. 

The character of the sites of places is the same even as far 
as Nysa 4 and Antioch. 

The city of Tralles is built upon ground in the shape some- 
what of a trapezium. It has a citadel strongly fortified, and 
the places around are well defended. It is as well peopled as 
any of the cities in Asia, and its inhabitants are wealthy; 
some of them constantly occupy chief stations in the province, 
and are called Asiarchs. Among the latter was Pythodorus, 
originally a native of Nysa ; but, induced by the celebrity of 
the place, he migrated hither. He was one of the few friends 
of Pompey who were fortunate. His wealth was kingly, 
and consisted of more than two thousand talents, which he 
redeemed when it was confiscated by divus Caesar, on account 
of his attachment to Pompey, and left it undiminished to 
his children. Pythodoris, who is at present queen in Pontus, 
and whom we have mentioned before, is his daughter. Py- 
thodorus flourished in our times, and also Menodorus, an elo- 
quent man, arid a person of dignified and grave demeanour; 
he was priest of Jupiter Larisaeus. He was circumvented by 
the adherents of Domitius ^Enobarbus, who, on the credit of 

1 Od. ix. 3. 2 Aidiu-Gusel-Hissar. 

3 The chain of mountains between the Cayster and the Maeander, the 
different eminences of which bear Lie names of Samsun-dagh, Gumusch- 
dagh, Dsehuma-dagh, &c. 

* Sultan-Hissar. 
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informers, put Mm to death, for attempting, as was supposed, 
the revolt of his fleet. 

Tralles produced also celebrated orators, Dionysocles, and 
after him Damasus, surnamed Scombrus. 

It is said to have been founded by Argives and a body of 
Tralli Thracians, 1 from whom it had its name. It was go- 
verned for a short time by tyrants, sons of Cratippus, about 
the period of the Mithridatic war. 

43. Nysa is situated near the Mesogis, resting for the most 
part against the mountain. It is as it were a double town, 
for a kind of torrent watercourse divides it into two parts, 
and forms a valley, one part of which has a bridge over it, 
connecting the two tcwns ; the other is adorned with an 
amphitheatre ; underneath it is a passage through which the 
waters of the torrents flow out of sight. 

Near the theatre are situated 2 two heights ; below one lies 
the gymnasium for the young men ; below the other is the 
forum, and a place of exercise for older persons. To the 
south below the city lies the plain, as at Tralles. 

44. On the road between Tralles and Nysa is a village of 
the Nysasans, not far from the city Acharaca, in which is the 
Plutonium, to which is attached a large grove, a temple of 
Pluto and Proserpine, and the Charonium, a cave which 
overhangs the grove, and possesses some singular physical 
properties. The sick, it is said, who have confidence in the 
cures performed by these deities, resort thither, and live in 
the village near the cave, among experienced priests, who 
sleep at night in the open air, on behoof of the sick, and direct 
the modes of cure by their dreams. The priests invoke the 
gods to cure the sick, and frequently take them into the 
cave, where, as in a den, they are placed to remain in 
quiet without food for several days. Sometimes the sick 
themselves observe their own dreams, but apply to these per- 
sons, in their character of priests and guardians of the mys- 
teries, to interpret them, and to counsel what is to be done. 
To others the place is interdicted and fatal. 

An annual festival, to which there is a general resort, is 
celebrated at Acharaca, and at that time particularly are to be 

1 The Tralli Thracians appear to have acted as mercenary soldiers, ac- 
cording to Hesychius. 
8 Groskurd supplies the word 7rp6<rmvreti. 
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Bsen and heard those who frequent it, conversing about cures 
performed there. 1 During this feast the young men of the 
gymnasium, and the ephebi, naked and anointed with oil, 2 
carry off a bull by stealth at midnight, and hurry it away into 
the cave. It is then let loose, and after proceeding a short 
distance falls down and expires. 

45. Thirty stadia from Nysa, as you cross the Mesogis to- 
words the southern parts of Mount Tmolus, 3 is a place called 
Leimon, or the Meadow, to which the Nysaeans and all the 
people around repair when they celebrate a festival. Not 
far from this plain is an aperture in the ground, sacred to the 
same deities, which aperture is said to extend as far as Acha- 
raca. They say that the poet mentions this meadow, in the 
words, 

" On the Asian mead," 4 

and they show a temple dedicated to two heroes, Caystrius 
and Asius, and the Cayster flowing near it. 

46. Historians relate that three brothers, Athymbrus, 
Athymbradus, and Hydrelus, coming hither from Lacedae- 
mon, founded (three ?) cities, to which they gave their 
own names ; that the population of these towns afterwards 
declined, but that out of these jointly Nysa was peopled. The 
Nysaeans at present regard Athymbrus as their founder. 

47. Beyond the Maeander and in the neighbourhood are 
considerable settlements, Coscinia 5 and Orthosia, and on this 
side the river, Briula, Mastaura, 6 Acharaca, and above the 
city on the mountain, Aroma ; the letter o is shortened in the 
pronunciation. From this latter place is obtained the Aro- 
meus, the best Mesogitian wine. 

48. Among illustrious natives of Nysa were Apollonius the 
Stoic philosopher, the most eminent of the disciples of Panse- 
tius, and of Menecrates, the disciple of Aristarchus ; Aristo- 
demus, the son of Menecrates, whom, when I was a very 
young man, I heard lecturing on philosophy, in extreme old 

1 Groskurd reads rotovrwv, for TOGOVTUIV in the text. Coray proposes 

I'OffOVVTCJV. 

- Meineke's conjecture is followed, \iira d\rj\ifj,fisvoi, for aira\rf\ifi- 

flSVOl. 

3 Groskurd's emendation of this corrupt passage is adopted, U7rjp/3a<rt 
ffv Mtffuiyifia iiri TO. Trpof rbv vorov fispi] T/ioiXou row opovg. 

4 II. ii. 461. 5 Arpas-Kalessi. ' Mastauro. 
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age, at Nysa ; Sostratus, the brother of Aristodemus, and 
another Aristodemus, his cousin, the master of Pompey the 
Great, were distinguished grammarians. My master taught 
rhetoric also at Rhodes, and in his own country he had two 
schools ; in the morning he taught rhetoric, in the even- 
ing grammar. When he superintended the education of the 
children of Pompey at Rome, he was satisfied with teaching 
a school of grammar. 



CHAPTER II. 

1. THE places beyond the Maeander, which remain to be 
described, belong to the Carians. The Carians here are not 
intermixed with Lydians, but occupy the whole country by 
themselves, if we except a small portion of the sea-coast, of 
which the Milesians and Mysians have taken possession. 

Caria l begins on the sea-coast opposite to Rhodes, and ends 
at Poseidium, 2 belonging to the Milesians. In the interior 
are the extremities of Taurus, which extend as far as the 
Mseander. For the mountains situated above the Chelido- 
nian islands, 3 as they are called, which lie in front of the 
confines of Pamphylia and Lycia, are, it is said, the begin- 
ning of the Taurus ; for the Taurus has there some elevation, 
and indeed a mountainous ridge of Taurus separates the 
whole of Lycia towards the exterior and the southern part 
from Cibyra and its district, as far as the country opposite to 
Rhodes. Even there a mountainous tract is continued ; it is, 
however, much lower in height, and is" not considered as any 
longer belonging to Taurus, nor is there the distinction of 
parts lying within and parts lying without the Taurus, on ac- 
count of the eminences and depressions being scattered about 
through the whole country both in breadth and length, and 
not presenting anything like a separation-wall. 

The whole voyage along the coast, including the winding 



1 Adopting Kramer's correction of Koptac for 

3 Cape Arbora. 

3 Schelidan Adassi islands, opposite Cape Chelidonia. 
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of the bays, is 4990 stadia, and that along the country oppo- 
site to Rhodus 1500 stadia. 

2. The beginning of this tract is Daedala, 1 a stronghold; 
and ends at the mountain Phoenix, 2 as it is called, both of 
which belong to the Rhodian territory. In front, at the dis- 
tance of 120 stadia from Rhodes, lies Eleussa. 3 In sailing from 
Daedala towards the west in a straight line along Cilicia. 
Pamphylia, and Lycia, in the midway is a bay called Grlaucus, 
with good harbours ; then is the promontory Artemisium, and 
a temple ; next, the grove sacred to Latona ; above this, and at 
the distance of 60 stadia, is Calynda, a city ; then Caunus, 4 and 
a deep river near it, the Calbis, 5 which may be entered by 
vessels ; between these is Pisilis. 

3. The city Caunus has a naval arsenal and a close har- 
bour. Above the city upon a height is Imbrus, a stronghold. 
Although the country is fertile, yet the city is allowed by all 
to be unhealthy in summer, on account of the heat, and in 
autumn, from the abundance of fruits. 

Stories of the following kind are related respecting the city. 
Stratonicus, the player on the cithara, seeing the Caunians 
somewhat dark and yellow, 6 said that this was what the poet 
meant in the line, 

" As are the leaves, so is the race of men." 7 

When he was accused of ridiculing the unhealthiness of the 
city, he answered, " Can I be so bold as to call that city un- 
healthy, where even the dead walk about ?" 

The Caunians once revolted from the Rhodians, but, by a 
decision of the Romans, they were received again by the 
Rhodians into favour. There is in existence an oration of 
Molo against the Caunians. 

It is said that they speak the same language as the Carians, 
that they came from Crete, and retained their own laws and 
customs. 8 

1 Near Gudschek, at the bottom of the Gulf of Glaucus, now Makri. 

2 The Phoenix (Phinti ?) rises above the Gulf of Saradeh. 

3 Alessa, or, according to others, Barbanicolo. 

4 Dalian. 5 Doloman-Ischai. 

6 Kramer suggests the words virofitXavag ical, for the corrupt reading, 



II. vi. 146. 

9 The Caunians were aborigines of Caria, although they affected to come 
from Crete. Herod, i. 72. 
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4. Next is Physcus, 1 a small town ; it has a port and a 
grove sacred to Latona : then Loryrna, a rugged line of sea- 
coast, and a mountain, the highest of any in that quarter, on 
the summit of which is Phoenix, a stronghold, of the same 
name as the mountain. In front is the island Eleussa, at the 
distance of 4 stadia. Its circumference is about 8 stadia. 

5. The city of the Rhodians is on the eastern promontory. 
With regard to harbours, roads, walls, and other buildings, it 
so much surpasses other cities, that we know of none equal, 
much less superior to it. 

Their political constitution and laws were excellent, and 
the care admirable with which they administered affairs of 
state generally, and particularly those relative to their marine. 
Hence being for a long period masters of the sea, they put 
an end to piracy, and became allies of the Romans, and of 
those kings who were well affected to the Romans and the 
Greeks ; hence also the city was suffered to preserve her in- 
dependence, and was embellished with many votive offerings. 
These are distributed in various places, but the greatest part 
of them are deposited in the Dionysium and in the gymna- 
sium. The most remarkable is the Colossus of the Sun, which, 
the author of the iambics says, was 

" seventy cubits in height, the work of Chares of Lindus." 

It now lies on the ground, having been thrown down by an 
earthquake, and is broken off at the knees. An oracle prohibit- 
ed its being raised again. This is the most remarkable of the 
votive offerings, and it is allowed to be one of the seven 
wonders of the world. 2 There were also the pictures by 
Protogenes, 3 the lalysus, and the Satyr, who was represented 

1 Castro Marmora. The gulf on which it stands is still called Porto 
Fisko. 

2 Chares flourished at the beginning of the third century B. c. The ac- 
counts of the height of the Colossus of Rhodes differ slightly, but all agree 
in making it 105 English feet. It was twelve years in erecting, (B. c, 292 
280,) and it cost 300 talents. There is no authority for the statement 
that its legs extended over the mouth of the harbour. It was overthrown 
56 years after its erection. The fragments of the Colossus remained on 
the. ground 923 years, until they were sold by Moawiyeh, the general of 
the Caliph Othman IV., to a Jew of Emessa, who carried them away OIL 
900 camels, A. D. 672. Hence Scaliger calculated the weight of the bronze 
at. 700,000 pounds. Smith's Diet, of Biog. and Mythology. 

3 Protogenes occupied seven years in painting the Jalysus, which was 
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standing by a pillar. On the top of the pillar was a partridge. 
The bird strongly attracted, as was natural, the gaping ad- 
miration of the people, when the picture was first hung up in 
public, and they were so much delighted, that the Satyr, 
although executed with great skill, was not noticed. The 
partridge-breeders were still more struck with the picture of 
the bird. They brought tame partridges, which, when placed 
opposite to the picture, made their call, and drew together 
crowds of people. When Protogenes observed that the prin- 
cipal had become the subordinate part of his work, he obtained 
permission of the curators of the temple to efface the bird, 
which he did. 

The Rhodians, although their form of government is not 
democratic, are attentive to the welfare of the people, and en- 
deavour to maintain the multitude of poor. The people re- 
ceive allowances of corn, and the rich support the needy, ac- 
cording to an ancient usage. There are also public offices in 
the state, the object of which is to procure and distribute 
provisions, 1 so that the poor may obtain subsistence, and the 
city not suffer for want of persons to serve her, especially in 
manning her fleets. 

Some of the dockyards are kept private, and the multitude 
are prohibited from seeing them. If any person should be 
found inspecting, or to have entered them, he would be punish- 
ed with death. As at Massalia and Cyzicus, 2 so here par- 
ticularly, everything relating to architects, the manufacture of 
engines, stores of arms, and of other materials, is administered 
with peculiar care, much more so than in other places. 

6. Like the people of Halicarnasus, 3 Cnidus, and Cos, the 
Rhodians are of Doric origin. Some of the Dorians, who 
founded Megara after the death of Codrus, remained there ; 
others associated themselves with the colony which went to 
Crete under the conduct of Althaemenes the Argive ; the 
rest were distributed at Rhodus, and among the cities just 
mentioned. 

But these migrations are more recent than the events re- 

afterwards transferred to the. Temple of Peace at Rome. The Satyr was 
represented playing on a flute, and was entitled, The Satyr Reposing. 
Plutarch, Demetr. ; Pliny, xxxv. 10. 

Kramer's proposed correction, is adopted for 6tyiavia- 
2 Marseilles and Artaki. 3 Bodrun. 
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lated by Homer. For Cnidus and Halicarnasus were not 
then in existence. Rhodes and Cos existed, but were in- 
habited by Heracleidae. Tlepolemus, when he attained man- 
hood, 

" slew the maternal uncle of his father, the aged Licymnius. He im- 
mediately built ships, and, collecting a large body of people, fled away with 
them : " 

and adds afterwards 

" after many sufferings on the voyage, he came to Rhodes ; they settled 
there according to their tribes, in three bodies : *' 

and mentions by name the cities then existing 2 

" Lindus, lalysus, and the white Cameirus," 
the city of the Rhodians not being yet founded. 

Homer does not here mention Dorians by name, but means 
JEolians and Boeotians, since Hercules and Licymnius lived in 
Boeotia. If however, as others relate, Tlepolemus set out from 
Argos and Tiryns, even so the colony would not be Dorian, 
for it was settled before the return of the Heracleidse. 

And of, the Coans also Homer says 

" their leaders were Pheidippus and Antiphus, two sons of Thessalus the 
King, an Heracleid ; " 3 

and these names designate rather an -ZEolian than a Dorian 
origin. 

7. Rhodes was formerly called Ophiussa and Stadia, then 
Telchinis, from the Telchines, who inhabited the island. 4 

These Telchines are called by some writers charmers and 
enchanters, who besprinkle animals and plants, with a view to 
destroy them, with the water of the Styx, mingled with sul- 
phur. Others on the contrary say, that they were persons 
who excelled in certain mechanical arts, and that they were 
calumniated by jealous rivals, and thus acquired a bad reput- 
ation ; that they came from Crete, and first landed at Cyprus, 
and then removed to Rhodes. They were the first workers 
in iron and brass, and were the makers of Saturn's scythe. 

I have spoken of them before, but the variety of fables 

1 II. ii. 662. 2 II. ii. 656. 3 II. ii. 678. 

4 Formerly, says Pliny, it was called Ophiussa, Asteria, JSthraea, Tri- 
nacria, Corymbia, Pceeessa, Atabyria, from a king of that name ; then 
Macaria and Oloessa. B. v. 31. To these names may be added Lindus 
and Pelagia. Meineke, however, suspects the name Stadia in this passage 
to be a corruption for Asteria. 
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which are related of them induces me to resume their history, 
and to supply what may have been omitted. 

8. After the Telchines, the Heliadae l were said, according 
to fabulous accounts, to have occupied the island. One of 
these Heliadae, Cercaphus, and his wife Cydippe had children, 
who founded the cities called after their names 

" Lindus, lalysus, and the white Cameirus." 2 

Others say, that Tlepolemus founded them, and gave to them 
the names of some of the daughters of Danaiis. 

9. The present city was built during the Peloponnesian 
war, by the same architect, 3 it is said, who built the Pirasus. 
The Piraaus, however, does not continue to exist, having for- 
merly sustained injuries from the Lacedaemonians, who threw 
down the walls, and then from Sylla, the Roman general. 

10. It is related of the Rhodians that their maritime affairs 
were in a flourishing state, not only from the time of the found- 
ation of the present city, but that many years before the institu- 
tion of the Olympic festival, they sailed to a great distance from 
their own country for the protection of sailors. They sailed 
as far as Spain, and there founded Rhodus, which the people 
of Marseilles afterwards occupied ; they founded Parthenope 4 
among the Opici, and Elpias in Daunia, with the assistance of 
Coans. Some authors relate, that after their return from Troy 
they colonized the Gymnasian islands. According to Timaeus, 
the greater of these islands is the largest known, 5 next the 
seven following, Sardinia, Sicily, Cyprus, Crete, Euboea, 6 
Corsica, and Lesbos ; but this is a mistake, for these others 
are much larger. It is said, that gymnetes (or light-armed 
soldiers 7 ) are called by the Phoenicians balearides, and that 
from hence the Gymnasian islands were called Balearides. 

Some of the Rhodians settled in the neighbourhood of 

1 That is, Children of the Sun. They were seven in number, Cer- 
caphus, Actis, Macareus, Tenages, Triopes, Phaethon, and Oclumus, 
born of the Sun and of a nymph, or, according to others, of a heroine 
named Rhodus. 

- II. ii. 656. 3 Hippodamus of Miletus. 

* Naples. 5 Majorca. 6 Negropont. 

' Called light-armed probably from the use of the sling, common among 
the Rhodians, as it was also among the Cretans. The use of the sling - 
tends to prove the Rhodian origin of the inhabitants of the Balearic 
islands. The Athenian expedition to Sicily (Thucyd. vi. 43) was ac- 
companied by 700 slingers from Rhodes. 
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Sybaris, in the Choniah territory. 1 Homer seems to bear 
evidence of the former prosperity of the Rhodians, from the 
very foundation of the three cities ; 

" : they settled according to their tribes, in three companies, and were the 
favourites of Jupiter, who showered upon them great wealth." J 

Other writers have applied these verses to a fable, according 
to which, at the birth of Minerva, it rained gold on the island 
from the head of Jupiter, as Pindar has said. 3 
The island is 920 stadia in circumference. 

11. In sailing from the city, and leaving the island on the 
right hand, the first place we meet with is Lindus, 4 a city 
situated on a mountain extending far towards the south, and 
particularly towards Alexandreia (in Egypt). 5 There is 
here a celebrated temple of the Lindian Diana, built by the 
Danaides. Formerly, the Lindians, like the inhabitants of 
Cameirus, 6 and lalyssus, formed an independent state, but 
afterwards they all settled at Rhodes. 

Cleobulus, one of the seven wise men, was a native of 
Lindus. 

12. Next to Lindus is Ixia, 7 a stronghold, and Mnasy- 
rium ; then the Atabyris, 8 the highest mountain in the island, 
sacred to Jupiter Atabyrius ; then Cameirus ; then lalysus a 
village, and above it is an acropolis called Ochyroma (the 
Fortification) ; then, at the distance of about 80 stadia, the city^ 
of the Rhodians. Between these is the Thoantium, a sort of 
beach, immediately in front of which are situated the Sporades 
islands lying about Chalcis, which we have mentioned before. 9 

13. There have been many remarkable persons, natives of 
Rhodes, both generals and athletae, among whom were the 
ancestors of Pana?tius the philosopher. Among statesmen, 
orators, and philosophers, were Pansetius, Stratocles, Androni- 
cus the Peripatetic, Leonides the Stoic, and long before the 
time of these persons, Praxiphanes, Hieronymus, and Eude- 
mus. Poseidonius was concerned in the administration of the 
affairs of state, and taught philosophy at Rhodes, (but he was 
a native of Apameia in Syria,) as did Apollonius Malacus, and 

1 Strabo here omits to mention the Khodian origin of Agrigentum and 
Gela in Sicily. 2 II. ii. 668. 3 01. vii. 61. 4 Lrndo. 

4 According to Strabo, Alexandria and Ehodes were upon the same 
meridian. Camiro. 7 Lanathi? 

1 Abatrp. ' B.x. c. y. 14. 

VOL. III. D 
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Molon, who were natives of Alabanda, and disciples of Me- 
necles the rhetorician. Apollonius had resided at Rhodes long 
before, but Molon came late ; whence the former said to him 
"late comer," Oi/>e p.o\wv, instead of i\dwv. 1 Peisander, a 
Rhodian poet, author of the Heracleia ; Simmias the gram- 
marian, and Aristocles, of our time. Dionysius the Thracian, 
and Apollonius, author of the Argonautics, although natives of 
Alexandreia, were called Rhodians. 

This is sufficient on the subject of the island of Rhodes. 

14. There is a bend of the Carian coast opposite to Rhodes, 
immediately after Eleus 2 and Loryma, towards the north, and 
then the ship's course is in a straight line to the Propontis^ 3 
and forms as it were a meridian line of about 500 stadia in 
length, or somewhat less. Along this line are situated the re- 
mainder of Caria, lonians, JEolians, Troy, and the parts 
about Cyzicus and Byzantium. Next to Loryma is the Cynos- 
sema, or dogs' monument, 4 and the island Syme. 5 

15. Then follows Cnidus, 6 which has two harbours, one of 
which is a close harbour, fit for receiving triremes, and a naval 
station for 20 vessels. In front of Cnidus is an island, in cir- 
cumference about 7 stadia ; it rises high, in the form of 'a 
theatre, and is united by a mole to the continent, and almost 
makes Cnidus a double city, for a great part of tine inhabit- 
ants occupy the island, which shelters both harbours. Oppo- 
site to it, far out at sea, is Nisyrus. 7 

Illustrious natives of Cnidus were, first, Eudoxus the mathe- 
matician, a disciple of Plato's ; Agatharchides, the Peripatetic 
philosopher and historian ; Theopompus, one of the most power- 
ful of the friends of divus Caesar, and his son Artemidorus. 
Ctesias also, the physician of Artaxerxes, was a native of this 
place. He wrote a history of Assyria and Persia. 

Next after Cnidus are Ceranms 8 and Bargasa, small towns 
overlooking the sea. , 

16. Then follows Halicarnasus, formerly called Zephyra, 
the royal seat of the dynasts of Caria. Here is the sepulchre 
of Mausolus, one of the seven wonders of the world ; 9 

1 The original, which is a play upon words, cannot be rendered in Eng- 
lish. * Called before, Eleussa, c. ii. 2. 

3 The Sea of Marmora. 

4 Capo Volpe, or Alepo Kavo, meaning the same thing. 

5 Isle of Symi. 6 Crio. r Indschirli, or Nisari. ' Keramq, 

The word spyov, "a -work," suggests that there is some omission ia 
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Artemisia erected it, in honour of her husband. Here also is 
the fountain Salmacis, which has a bad repute, for what rea- 
son I know not, for making those who drink of it effeminate. 
Mankind, enervated by luxury, impute the blame of its effects 
to different kinds of air and water, but these are not the 
causes of luxury, but riches and intemperance. 

There is an acropolis at Halicarnasus. In front of it lies 
Arconnesus. 1 It had, among others, as its founders, Anthes 
and a body of Troezenians. 2 

Among the natives of Halicarnasus were Herodotus the 
historian, who was afterwards called Thurius, because he was 
concerned in sending out the colony to Thurii ; Heracleitus 
the poet, the friend of Callimachus ; and in our time, Dionysius 
the historian. 

17. Halicarnasus suffered, when it was taken by storm by 
Alexander. Hecatomnus, who was then king of the Carians, 
had three sons, Mausolus, Hidrieus, and Pixodarus, and two 
daughters. Mausolus, the eldest son, married Artemisia, the 
eldest daughter; Hidrieus, the second son, married Ada, 
the other sister. Mausolus came to the throne, and, dying 
without children, left the kingdom to his wife, by whom the 
above-mentioned sepulchre was erected. She pined away for 
grief at the loss of her husband. Hidrieus succeeded her ; he 
died a natural death, and was succeeded by his wife Ada. 
She was ejected by Pixodarus, the surviving son of Hecatom- 
nus. Having espoused the party of the Persians, Pixodarus 
sent for a satrap to share ^the kingdom with him. After the 
death of Pixodarus, the satrap became master of Halicarnasus. 
But upon the arrival of Alexander, he sustained a siege. His 
wife was Ada, daughter of Pixodarus, and Aphne'is, a woman 
of Cappadocia. But Ada, the daughter of Hecatomnus, whom 
Pixodarus ejected, entreated Alexander, and endeavoured to 
prevail upon him to reinstate her in the kingdom of which 
she had been deprived 5 she promised (in return) her assist- 
ance in reducing to obedience the parts of the country which 
had revolted ; for the persons who were in possession of them 

the text. Coray supposes that the name of the architect or architects is 
wanting. Groskurd would supply the words Sieoira icai aXXwv rtyyvrStVy 
" the work of Scopas and other artificers." See Pliny, N. H. xxxvi., and 
Vitruvius Praef. b. vii. 
1 Coronata. 2 Mela says, of Argives. B. i. c. xvi. } 19, 

n 2 
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were her relations and subjects. She also delivered up Alinda, 
where she herself resided. Alexander granted her request, 
and proclaimed her queen, after the city was taken, but not 
the acropolis, which was doubly fortified. He assigned to 
Ada the siege of the acropolis, which was taken in a short 
time afterwards, the besiegers having attacked it with fury 
and exasperation at the resistance of the besieged. 

18. Next is Termerium, 1 a promontory of the Myndians, 
opposite to which lies Scandaria, a promontory of Cos, distant 
40 stadia from the continent. There is also above the pro- 
montory a fortress, Termerum. 

19. The city of the Coans was formerly called Astypalaea, 
and was built in another place, but is at present on the sea- 
coast. Afterwards, on account of a sedition, they migrated 
to the present city, near Scandarium, and changed the name to 
that of the island, Cos. The city is not large, but beautifully 
built, and a most pleasing sight to mariners who are sailing 
by the coast. The island is about 550 stadia in circumference. 
The whole of it is fertile, and produces, like Chios and Lesbos, 
excellent wine. It has, towards the south, the promontory 
Laceter, 2 from which to Nicyrus is 60 stadia, and near Laceter 
is Halisarna, a stronghold ; on the west is Drecanum, and a 
village called Stomalimne. Drecanum is distant about 200 
stadia from the city. The promontory Laceter adds to the 
length of the navigation 35 stadia. In the suburb is the cele- 
brated temple Asclepieium, full of votive offerings, among 
which is the Antigonus of Apelles. It formerly contained 
the Venus Anadyomene, (Venus emerging from the sea,) but 
that is now at Kome, dedicated to divus Caesar by Augustus, 
who consecrated to his father the picture of her who was the 
author of his family. It is said that the Coans obtained, as a 
compensation for the loss of this painting, an abatement, 
amounting to a hundred talents, of their usual tribute. 

It is said, that Hippocrates learned and practised the dietetic 
part of medicine from the narrative of cures suspended in the 
temple. He is one of the illustrious natives of Cos. Simus, 
also, the physician, Philetas the poet and critic, Nicias of our 
time, who was tyrant of Cos ; Ariston, the disciple and heir of 
Ariston the Peripatetic philosopher; and Theomnestus, a min- 
strel of name, who was of the opposite political party to Nicias. 

1 Petera, or Petra Termera. 3 Ca e Kephala, 
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20. On the coast cf the continent opposite to the Myndian 
territory is Astypalaea a promontory, and Zephyrium. The city 
Myndus follows immediately after, which has a harbour ; then 
the city Bargylia. In the intervening distance is Caryanda 1 a 
harbour, and an island of the same name, occupied by Caryan- 
dians. Scylax the ancient historian was a native of this 
island. Near Bargylia is the temple of Artemis Cindyas, 
round which the rain falls, it is believed, without touching it. 
There was once a strong place called Cindya. 

Among the distinguished natives of Bargylia was Protarchus 
the Epicurean ; Demetrius surnamed Lacon was his disciple. 

21. Next follows lasus, situated upon an island, 2 on the side 
towards the continent. It has a port, and the inhabitants 
derive the greatest part of their subsistence from the sea, 
which abounds with fish, but the soil is very barren. Stories 
of the following kind are related of lasus. 

As a player on the cithara was displaying his art in public, 
every one listened to him attentively till the market bell rung 
for the sale of fish, when he was deserted by all except one; 
man, who was quite deaf. The minstrel coming up to him. 
said, " Friend, I am much obliged to you for the honour you 
have done me, and I admire your love of music, for all the 
others have left me at the sound of the bell." " What say you, 
has the bell rung?" "Yes, he replied?" "Good bye to 
you," said the man, and away he also went. 

Diodorus the Dialectician was a native of this place. He 
was surnamed Cronus (or Old Time) ; the title was not pro- 
perly his from the first ; it was his master Apollonius who (in 
the first instance) had received the surname of Cronus, but it 
was transferred to Diodorus on account of the want of celebrity, 
in the true Cronus. 

22. Next to lasus is Cape Poseidium 3 of the Milesians. In 
the interior are three considerable cities, Mylasa, 4 Stratoniceia, 5 
and Alabanda. 6 The others are guard forts to these or to 
the maritime towns, as Amyzon, Heracleia, Euromus, Chal- 
cetor. But we make little account of these. 

23. Mylasa is situated in a very fertile plain ; a mountain, 
containing a very beautiful marble quarry, overhangs the 
city ; and it is no small advantage to have stone for building 

1 Pascha-Liman. a Assem-Kalessi. 3 Cape Arbore. 

* Mylassa, or Msraaora. * Eski-hissar. 6 Arab-hissar 
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in abundance and near at hand, particularly for the construc- 
tion of temples and other public edifices ; consequently, no 
city is embellished more beautifully than this with porticos 
and temples. It is a subject of surprise, however, that per- 
sons should be guilty of the absurdity of building the city at 
the foot of a perpendicular and lofty precipice. One of the 
governors of the province is reported to have said, when he 
expressed his astonishment at this circumstance, "If the 
founder of the city had no fear, he had no shame." 

The Mylasians have two temples, one of Jupiter called 
Osogo, and another of Jupiter Labrandenus. The former is 
in the city. Labranda is a village on the mountain, near the 
passage across it from Alabanda to Mylasa, at a distance from 
the city. At Labranda is an ancient temple of Jupiter, and 
a statue of Jupiter Stratius, who is worshipped by the neigh- 
bouring people and by the inhabitants of Mylasa. There is 
a paved road for a distance of about 60 stadia from the temple 
to the city ; it is called the Sacred Way, along which the sacred 
things are carried in procession. The most distinguished 
citizens are always the priests, and hold office during life. 
These temples belong peculiarly to the city. There is a third 
temple of the Carian Jupiter, common to all the Carians, in 
the use of which the Lydians, also, and Mysians participate, 
as being brethren. 

Mylasa is said to have been anciently a village, but the 
native place and royal residence of Hecatomnus and the Carians. 
The city approaches nearest to the sea at Physcus, which is 
their naval arsenal. 

24. Mylasa has produced in our time illustrious men, who 
were at once orators and demagogues, Euthydemus and 
Hybreas. Euthydemus inherited from his ancestors great 
wealth and reputation. He possessed commanding eloquence, 
and was regarded as a person of eminence, not only in his 
own country, but was thought worthy of the highest honours 
even in Asia. The father of Hybreas, as he used to relate 
the circumstance in his school, and as it was confirmed by his 
fellow-citizens, left him a mule which carried wood, and a 
mule driver. He was maintained for a short time by their 
labour, and was enabled to attend the lectures of Diotrephes 
of Antioch. On his return he held the office of superintendent 
of thf market. But here being harassed, and gaining but 
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little profit, he applied himself to the affairs of the state, and 
to attend to the business of the forum. He quickly advanced 
himself, and became an object of admiration, even during the 
lifetime of Euthydemus, and still more after his death, as the 
leading person in the city. Euthydemus possessed great 
power, and used it for the benefit of the city, so that if some 
of his acts were rather tyrannical, this character was lost in 
their public utility. 

The saying of Hybreas, at the conclusion of an harangue to 
the people, is applauded : " Euthydemus, you are an evil neces- 
sary to the city ; for we can live neither with thee nor without 
thee." l 

Hybreas, although he had acquired great power, and had 
the reputation of being both a good citizen and an excellent 
orator, was defeated in his political opposition to Labienus. 
For the citizens, unarmed, and disposed to peace, surrendered 
to Labienus, who attacked them with a body of troops and with 
Parthian auxiliaries, the Farthians being at that time masters 
of Asia. But Zeno of Laodiceia and Hybreas, both of them 
orators, did not surrender, but caused their own cities to re- 
volt. Hybreas provoked Labienus, an irritable and vain young 
man, by saying, when the youth announced himself emperor 
of the Parthians, '* Then I shall call myself emperor of the 
Carians." Upon this Labienus marched against the city, 
having with him cohorts drafted from the Roman soldiery 
stationed in Asia. He did not however take Hybreas prisoner, 
who- had retreated to Rhodes, but plundered and destroyed 
his house, which contained costly furniture, and treated the 
whole city in the same manner. After Labienus had left 
Asia, Hybreas returned, and restored his own affairs and those 
of the city to their former state. 

This then on the subject of Mylasa. 

25. Stratoniceia is a colony of Macedonians. It was em- 
bellished by the kings with costly edifices. In the district of 
the Stratoniceians are two temples. The most celebrated, that 
of Hecate, is at Lagina, where every year great multitudes 
assemble at a great festival. Near the city is the temple of 
Jupiter Chrysaoreus, 2 which is common to all the Carians, 
and whither they repair to offer sacrifice, and to deliberate on 
their common interests. They call this meeting the Chrysa- 

1 This is a parody on a passage in Aristophanes. Lysis, v. 1038. 
a Of the golden rays (around the head). 
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oreon, which is composed of villages. Those who represent 
the greatest number of villages have the precedency in voting, 
like the CeramietEe. The Stratoniceians, although they are 
not of Carian race, have a place in this assembly, because 
they possess villages included in the Chrysaoric body. 

In the time of our ancestors there flourished at Stratoniceia 
a distinguished person, Menippus the orator, surnamed Cato- 
cas, whom Cicero 1 commends in one of his writings above all 
the Asiatic orators whom he had heard, comparing him to 
Xenocles,. and to those who flourished at that time. 

There is another Stratoniceia, called Stratoniceia at the 
Taurus, a small town adjacent to the mountain. 

26. Alabanda lies at the foot of two eminences, in such a 
manner as to present the appearance of an ass with panniers. 
On this account Apollonius Malacus ridicules the city, arid 
also because it abounds with scorpions ; he says, it was an 
ass, with panniers full of scorpions. 

This city and Mylasa, and the whole mountainous tract be- 
tween them, swarm with these reptiles. 

.The inhabitants of Alabanda are addicted to luxury and 
debauchery. It contains a great number of singing girls. 

Natives of Alabanda, distinguished persons, were two ora- 
tors, brothers, Menecles, whom we mentioned a little above, 
and Hierocles, Apollonius, and Molo; the two latter after- 
wards went to Rhodes. 

27. Among the various accounts which are circulated re- 
specting the Carians, the most generally received is that the 
Carians, then called Leleges, were governed by Minos, and 
occupied the islands. Then removing to the continent, they 
obtained possession of a large tract of sea-coast and of the 
interior, by driving out the former occupiers, who were, for 
the most part, Leleges and Pelasgi. The Greeks again, 
lonians and Dorians, deprived the Carians of a portion of the 
country. 

As proofs of their eager pursuit of war, the handles of 
shields, badges, and crests, all of which are called Carian, are 
alleged. Anacreon says, 

" Come, grasp the well-made Caric handles ; " 

and Alczeus 
. " Shaking a Carian crest." 

1 Cicero. Brut., c. 9.1. 
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28. But when Homer uses these expressions, " Masthles 
commanded the Carians, who speak a barbarous language," 1 
it does not appear why, when he was acquainted with sc 
many barbarous nations, he mentions the Carians alone as 
using a barbarous language, but does not call any people Bar- 
barians. Nor is Thucydides right, who says that none were, 
called Barbarians, because as yet the Greeks were not distin- 
guished by any one name as opposed to some other. But 
Homer himself refutes this position that the Greeks were not 
distinguished by this name : 

" A man whose fame has spread through Greece and Argos ; " a 
and in another place 

" But if you wish to go through Hellas and the middle of Argos." 3 
But if .there was no such term as Barbarian, how could he 
properly speak of people as Barbarophonoi (i. e. speaking a 
barbarous language) ? 

Neither is Thucydides nor Apollonius the grammarian 
right, because the Greeks, and particularly the lonians, ap- 
plied to the Carians a common term in a peculiar and vitu- 
perative sense, in consequence of their hatred of them for their 
animosity and continual hostile incursions. Under these cir- 
cumstances he might call them Barbarians. But we ask, why 
does he call them Barbarophonoi, but not once Barbarians? 
Because, replies Apollonius, the plural number does not fall in 
with the metre ; this is the reason why Homer does not call 
them Barbarians. Admitting then that the genitive case 
(/3ap/3ctpwv) does not fall in with the measure of the verse, the 
nominative case (/3dp/3apoi) does not difier from that of Dar- 
dani Ad 



" Trojans, Lycians, and Dardani ; " 

and of the same kind is the word Troi'i 4 in. this verse, 
" Like the Troi'i horses " (Tpwtoi *Woi). 

Nor is the reason to be found in the alleged excessive harsh- 
ness of the Carian language, for it is not extremely harsh ; 
and besides, according to Philippus, the author of a history of 
Caria, their language contains a very large mixture of Greek 
words. 

1 II. ii. 867, in which the reading is Naorije, but Mlff0\ije in II. ii. 
864. 
2 *Od. i. 344. * II. xv. 80. 4 II. v. 222. 
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I suppose that the word " barbarian " was at first invented to 
designate a mode of pronunciation which was embarrassed, 
harsh, and rough ; as we use the words battarizein, trauli- 
zein, psellizein, 1 to express the same thing. For we are na- 
turally very much disposed to denote certain sounds by names 
expressive of those sounds, and characteristic of their nature ; 
and hence invented terms abound, expressive of the sounds 
which they designate, as kelaryzein, clange, psophos, boe, 
krotos, 2 most of which words are at present used in an ap- 
propriate sense. 

As those who pronounce their words with a thick enuncia- 
tion are called Barbarians, so foreigners, I mean those who 
were not Greeks, were observed to pronounce their words in 
this manner. The term Barbarians was therefore applied 
peculiarly to these people, at first by way of reproach, as 
having a thick and harsh enunciation ; afterwards the term 
was used improperly, and applied as a common gentile term 
in contradistinction to the Greeks. For after a long intimacy 
and intercourse had subsisted with the Barbarians, it no 
longer appeared that this peculiarity arose from any thick- 
ness of enunciation, or a natural defect in the organs of the 
voice, but from the peculiarities of their languages. 

But there was in our language a bad and what might be 
called a barbarous utterance, as when any person speaking 
Greek should not pronounce it correctly, but should pronounce 
the words like the Barbarians, who, when beginning to learn 
the Greek language, are not able to pronounce it perfectly, 
as neither are we able to pronounce perfectly their languages. 

This was peculiarly the case with the Carians. For other 
nations had not much intercourse with the Greeks, nor were 
disposed to adopt the Grecian manner of life, nor to learn our 
language, with the exception of persons who by accident 
and singly had associated with a few Greeks ; but the Carians 
were dispersed over the whole of Greece, as mercenary sol- 
diers. Then the barbarous pronunciation was frequently met 
with among them, from their military expeditions into Greece ; 
and afterwards it spread much more, from the time that they 
occupied, the islands together with the Greeks : not even when 



, ipo^oy, /3oj), 
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driven thence into Asia, could they live apart from Greeks, 
when the lonians and Dorians arrived there. 

Hence arose the expression, " to barbarize," for we are ac- 
customed to apply this term to those whose pronunciation of 
the Greek language is vicious, and not to those who pro- 
nounce it like the Carians. 

We are then to understand the expressions, "barbarous 
speaking " and " barbarous speakers," of persons whose pro- 
nunciation of the Greek language is faulty. The word " to 
barbarize " was formed after the word " to Carize," and trans- 
ferred into the books which teach the Greek language ; thus 
also the word " to soloecize " was formed, derived either from 
Soli or some other source. 

29. Artemidorus says that the journey from Physcus, on 
the coast opposite to Rhodes, towards Ephesus, as far as La- 
gina is 850 stadia ; thence to Alabanda 250 stadia ; to Tralles 
160. About halfway on the road to Tralles the Mseander is 
Grossed, and here are the boundaries of Caria. The whole 
number of stadia from Physcus to the Masander, along the 
road to Ephesus, is 1180 stadia. Again, along the same road, 
from the Maaander of Ionia to Tralles 80 stadia, to Magnesia 
140 stadia, to Ephesus 120, to Smyrna 320, toPhocaea and the 
boundaries of Ionia, less than 200 stadia ; so that the length of 
Ionia in a straight line would be, according to Artemidorus, a 
little more than 800 stadia. 

But as there is a public frequented road by which all tra- 
vellers pass on their way from Ephesus to the east, Artemi- 
dorus thus describes it. [From Ephesus] to Carura, the 
boundary of Caria towards Phrygia, through Magnesia and 
Tralles, Nysa, Antioch, is a journey of 740 stadia. From 
Carura, the first town in Phrygia, through Laodiceia, Apameia, 
Metropolis, and Chelidpnia?, 1 to Holmi, the beginning of the 
Paroreius, a country lying at the foot of the mountains, about 
920 stadia ; to Tyriaeum, 2 the termination towards Lycaonia 
of the Paroreius, 3 through Philomelium 4 is little more than 
500 stadia. Next is Lycaonia as far as Coropassus, 5 through 
Laodiceia in the Catacecaumene, 840 stadia ; from Coropassus 

1 Chelidonise, in this passage^is probably an error. Groskurd adopts the 
name Philomelium. 

J Ilgun. 3 At the base of Sultan-dagh. 

* Ak-Schehr. * Sultan Chan. 
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in Lyeaonia to Garsaiira, 1 a small city of Cappadocia, situated 
on its borders, 120 stadia ; thence to Mazaca, 2 the metropolis 
of the Cappadocians, through Soandus and Sadacora, 680 
stadia ; thence to the Euphrates, as far as Tomisa, a strong- 
hold in Sophene, through Herphae, 3 a small town, 1440 stadia. 
The places in a straight line with these, as far as India, are 
described in the same manner by Artemidorus and Eratos- 
thenes. Polybius says, that with respect to those places we 
ought chiefly to depend upon Artemidorus. He begins from 
Samosata in Commagene, which is situated at the passage, 
and the Zeugma of the Euphrates, to Samosata across the 
Taurus, from the mountains of Cappadocia about Tomisa, he 
says is a distance of 450 stadia. . . 



CHAPTER III. 

I. AFTER the part of the coast opposite 4 to Rhodes, the 
boundary of which is Dsedala, in sailing thence towards the 
east, we come to Lycia, which extends to Pamphylia ; next is 
Pamphylia, extending as far as Cilicia Tracheia, which reaches 
as far as the Cilicians, situated about the Bay of Issus. These 
are parts of the peninsula, the isthmus of which we said was 
the road from Issus as far as Amisus, 5 or, according to some 
authors, to Sinope. 

1 Ak-Sera. 2 Kaiserieh. 

3 Called Herpa, b. xii. ch. ii. 6, pages 281, 283. 

4 Mtrd ri]v 'PoSiwv Hepaiav, or, " After the Persea of Rhodes." Persea 
was the name of the coast of Caria opposite to Rhodes, which for several 
centuries formed a dependency of that opulent republic. In the time of 
Scylax, the Rhodians possessed only the peninsula immediately in face of 
their island. As a reward for their assistance in the Antiochian war, the 
Romans gave them a part of Lycia, and all s Caria as far as the Mseander. 
By having adopted a less prudent policy in the second Macedoiiic war, 
they lost it all, including Caunus, the chief town of Peraea. It was not 
long, however, before it was restored to them, together with the small 
islands near Rhodes ; and from this time Peraea retained the limits which 
Strabo has described, namely, Daedala on the east and Mount Loryma 
on the west, both included Vespasian finally reduced Rhodes itself into 
the provincial form, and joined it to Caria. Leake. 5 Samsun. 
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The country beyond the Taurus consists of the narrow line 
of sea-coast extending from Lycia to the places about Soli, 
the present Pompeiopolis. Then the sea-coast near the Bay 
of Issus, beginning from Soli and Tarsus, spreads out into 
plains. 

The description of this coast will complete the account of 
the whole peninsula. We shall then pass to the rest of Asia 
without the Taurus, and lastly we shall describe Africa. 

2. After Daedala of the Rhodians there is a mountain of 
Lycia, of the same name, Dasdala, and here the whole Lycian 
coast begins, and extends 1720 stadia. .. This maritime tract 
is rugged, and difficult to be approached, but has very good 
harbours, and is inhabited by a people who, are not inclined 
to acts of violence. The country is similar in nature to that 
of Pamphylia and Cilicia Tracheia. But the former used 
the places of shelter for vessels for piratical purposes them- 
selves, or afforded to pirates a market for their plunder and 
stations for their vessels. 

At Side, 1 a city of Pamphylia, the Cilicians had places for 
building ships. They sold their prisoners, whom they admit- 
ted were freemen, by notice through the public crier. 

But the Lycians continued to live as good citizens, and with 
so much restraint upon themselves, that although the Pam- 
phylians had succeeded in obtaining the sovereignty of the 
sea as far as Italy, yet they were never influenced by the de- 
sire of base gain, and persevered in administering the affairs 
of the state according to the laws of the Lycian body. 

3. There are three and twenty cities in this body, which 
have votes. They assemble from each city at a general con- 
gress, and select what city they please for their place of meet- 
ing. Each of the largest cities commands three votes, those 
of intermediate importance two, and the rest one vote. They 
contribute in the same proportion to taxes and other public 
charges* The six largest cities, according to Artemidorus, 
are Xanthus, 2 Patara, 3 Pinara, 4 Olympus, Myra, Tlos, 5 which 
is situated at the pass of the mountain leading to. Cibyra. 

At the congress a lyciarch is first elected, then the other 
officers of the body. Public tribunals are also appointed for 

1 Eski Adalia, Old Attaleia; but the Greeks gave the name ira\ata 
ATTaXeia, Old A.laleia, to Perge. Leake. 
3 Gunik. * Patera. 4 Minara. 5 Duvar. 
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the administration of justice. Formerly they deliberated 
about war and peace, and alliances, but this is not now per- 
mitted, as these things are under the control of the Romans. 
It is only done by their consent, or when it may be for their 
own advantage. 

Thus judges and magistrates are elected according to the 
proportion of the number of votes belonging to each city. 1 
It was the fortune of these people, who lived under such an 
excellent government, to retain their liberty under the Ro- 
mans, and the laws and institutions of their ancestors ; to see 
also the entire extirpation of the pirates, first by Servilius 
Isauricus, at the time that he demolished Isaura, and after- 
wards by Pompey the Great, who burnt more than "1300 ves- 
sels, and destroyed their haunts and retreats. Of the survivors 
in these contests he transferred some to Soli, which he called 
Pompeiopolis ; others to Dyme, which had a deficient popu- 
lation, and is now occupied by a Roman colony. 

The poets, however, particularly the tragic poets, confound 
nations together ; for instance, Trojans, Mysians, and Lydians, 
whom they call Phrygians, and give the name of Lycians to 
Carians. 

4. After Daedala is a Lycian mountain, and near it is Tel- 
messus, 2 a small town of the Lycians, and Telmessis, a promon- 
tory with a harbour. Eumenes took this place from the Ro- 
mans in the war with Antiochus, but after the dissolution of 
the kingdom of Pergamus, the Lycians recovered it again. 

5. Then follows Anticragus, a precipitous mountain, on 
which is Carmylessus, 3 a fortress situated in a gorge ; next is 
Mount Cragus, with eight peaks, 4 and a city of the same 
name. The neighbourhood of these mountains is the scene 
of the fable of the Chimaera; and at no great distance is 
Chimaera, a sort of ravine, extending upwards from the shore. 
Below the Cragus in the interior is Pinara, which is one pf 
the largest cities of Lycia. Here Pandarus is worshipped, of 
the same name perhaps as the Trojan Pandarus ; 

1 Gillies, in his translation of Aristotle, makes use of this example of 
the Lycians to prove that representative government was not unknown 
to the ancients. The deputies sent from the twenty-three cities formed a 
parliament. The taxes and public charges imposed on the several towns 
were in proportion to the number of representatives sent from each city. 
Gillies, vol. ii. p. 64, &c. 

2 Makri. * Site unknown. * Efta Kavi, the Seven Capes. 
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" thus the pale nightingale, daughter of Pandarus j " l 
for this Pandarus, it is said, came from Lycia. 

6. Next is the river Xanthus, formerly called Sirbis. 2 Li 
sailing up it in vessels which ply as tenders, to the distance of 
10 stadia, we come to the Letoum, and proceeding 60 stadia 
beyond the temple, we find the city of the Xanthians, the 
largest in Lycia. After the Xanthus follows Patara, which 
is also a large city with a harbour, and containing a temple of 
Apollo. Its founder was Patarus. When Ptolemy Philadel- 
phua repaired it, he called it the Lycian Arsinoe, but the old 
name prevailed. 

7. Next is Myra, at the distance of 20 stadia from the sea, 
situated upon a lofty hill ; then the mouth of the river Limy- 
rus, and on ascending from it by land 20 stadia, we come to 
the small town Limyra. In the intervening distance along 
the coast above mentioned are many small islands and har-i 
hours. The most considerable of the islands is Cisthene, on 
which is a city of the same name. 3 In the interior are the 
strongholds Phellus, Antiphellus, and Chimsera, which I 
mentioned above. 

8. Then follow the Sacred Promontory 4 and the Chelidonise, 
three rocky islands, equal in size, and distant from each other 
about 3, and from the land 6 stadia. One of them has an 
anchorage for vessels. According to the opinion of many 
writers, the Taurus begins here, because the summit is lofty, 
and extends from the Pisidian mountains situated above Pam- 
phylia, and because the islands lying in front exhibit a re- 

1 Od. xix. 518. * Kodscha. 

s The passage in the original, in which all manuscripts agree, and which 
, is the subject of much doubt, is 

&v Kal /ueytcrTj) vfjcros Kal TroXts ojucuvvjuos, 17 Ktcr6f;vi]. 
Groskurd would read Kal before /, and translates, "Among others is 
Megiste an island, and a city of the same name, and Cisthene." 

Later writers, says Leake, make no mention of Cisthene ; and Ptolemy, 
Pliny, Stephanus, agree in showing that Megiste and Dolichiste were the 
two principal islands on the coast of Lycia : the former word Megiste, 
greatest, well describing the island Kasteloryzo or Castel Rosso, as the lat- 
ter word (longest) does that of Kakava. Nor is Scylax less precise in 
pointing out Kasteloryzo as Megiste, which name is found in an inscrip- 
tion copied by M. Cockerell from a rock at Castel Rosso. It would seem, 
therefore, that this island was anciently known by both names, (Megiste 
and Cisthene,) but in later times perhaps chiefly by that of Megiste. 

* Cape Chelidonia. 
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markable figure in the sea, like a skirt of a mountain. But 
in fact the mountainous chain is continued from the country 
opposite Rhodes to the parts near Pisidia, and this range of 
mountains is called Taurus. 

The Chelidonise islands seem to be situated in a manner 
opposite to Canopus, 1 and the passage across is said to be 4000 
stadia. 

From the Sacred Promontory to Olbia 2 there remain 367 
stadia. In this distance are Crambusa, 3 and Olympus 4 a 
large city, and a mountain of the same name, which is called 
also Phoenicus ; 5 then follows Corycus, a tract of sea-coast. 

9. Then follows Phaselis, 6 a considerable city, with three 
harbours and a lake. Above it is the mountain Solyma 7 
and Termessus, 8 a Pisidic city, situated on the defiles, through 
which there is a pass over the mountain to Milyas. Alexan- 
der demolished it, with the intention of opening the defiles. 

About Phaselis, near the sea, are narrow passes through 
which Alexander conducted his army. There is a mountain 
called Climax. It overhangs the sea of Pamphylia, leaving a 
narrow road along the coast, which in calm weather is not 
covered with water, and travellers can pass along it, but when 
the sea is rough, it is in a great measure hidden by the 
waves. The pass over the mountains is circuitous and steep, 
but in fair weather persons travel on the road along the 
shore. Alexander came there when there was a storm, and 
trusting generally to fortune, set out before the sea had re- 
ceded, and the soldiers marched during the whole day up to 
the middle of the body in water. 

Phaselis also is a Lycian city, situated on the confines of 
Pamphylia. It is not a part of the Lycian body, but is an 
independent city. 

10. The poet distinguishes the Solymi from the Lycians, 
when he despatches Bellerophon by the king of the Lycians to 
this second adventure ; 

" he encountered the brave Solymi ; " 9 



1 Aboukir, nearly under the same meridian. z Tschariklar. 

3 Garabusa. * Tschiraly. Deliktasch. Leake. 

5 lanartasch. 6 Tirikowa. 7 Solyma-dagh. 

Gulik-Chan? 9 II. vi. ]84. 
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other writers say that the Lycians were formerly called Soly- 
mi, and afterwards Termilae, from the colonists that accom- 
panied Sarpedon from Crete ; and afterwards Lycians, from 
Lycus the son of Pandion, who, after having been banished 
from his own country, was admitted by Sarpedon to a share 
in the government ; but their story does not agree with Homer. 
We prefer the opinion of those who say that the poet called 
the people Solymi who have now the name of Milyae, and 
whom we have mentioned before. 



CHAPTER IV. 

. 1. AFTER Phaselis is Olbia ; here Pamphylia begins. It is 
a large fortress. It is followed by the Cataractes, 1 as it is 
called, a river which descends violently from a lofty rock, with 
a great body of water, like a winter torrent, so that the noise 
of it is heard at a great distance. 

Next is Attaleia, 2 a city, so called from its founder Attalus 
Philadelphus, who also settled another colony at Corycus, a 
small city near Attaleia, by introducing other inhabitants, and 
extending the circuit of the walls. 

It is said, that between Phaselis and Attaleia, Thebe and~ 
Lyrnessus 3 are shown ; for, according to Callisthenes, a part 
of the Trojan Cilicians were driven from the plain of Thebe 
into Pamphylia. 

2. Next is the river Cestrus ; 4 on sailing up its stream 60 
stadia we find the city Perge, 5 and near it upon an elevated 
place, the temple of the Pergaean Artemis, where a general 
festival is celebrated every year. 

Then at the distance of about 40 stadia from the sea is 
[Syllium], 6 on an elevated site, and visible at Perge. Next is 
Capria, a lake of considerable extent ; then the river Eury- 
medon ; 7 sailing up it to the distance of 60 stadia, we come to 
Aspendus, 8 a well-peopled city, founded by Argives. Above 
it is Petnelissus ; 9 then another river, and many small islands 

1 Duden-su. * Adalia. s Ernalia. 4 Ak-su. s Murtana. 
6 Tekeh. * Kopru-su. 8 Balkesu. * Kislidscha-koi. 

VOL. III. E 
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lying in front ; then Side, a colony of the Cymseans, where 
there is a temple of Minerva. Near it is the coast of the Little 
Cibyratge ; then the river Melas, 1 and an anchorage for vessels ; 
then Ptolemais 2 a city ; next the horders of Pamphylia, and 
Coracesium, 3 where Cilicia Tracheia begins. The whole of 
the voyage along the coast of Pamphylia is 640 stadia. 

3. Herodotus says, 4 that the Pamphylians are descendants 
of the people who accompanied Amphilochus and Calchas 
from Troy, a mixture of various nations. The majority of 
them settled here, others were dispersed over different coun- 
tries. Callinus says that Calchas died at Clarus, but that 
some of the people who, together with Mopsus, crossed the 
Taurus, remained in Pamphylia, and that others were scatter- 
ed in Cilicia and Syria, and as far even as Phoenicia. 



CHAPTER V. 

1. OF Cilicia without the Taurus one part is called Cilicia 
Tracheia, the rugged ; the other, Cilicia Pedias, the flat or 
plain country. 

The coast of the Tracheia is narrow, and either has no level 
ground or it rarely occurs ; besides this, the Taurus over- 
hangs it, which is badly inhabited as far even as the northern 
side, about Isaura and the Homonadeis as far as Pisidia. 
This tract has the name of Tracheiotis, and the inhabitants 
that of Tracheiotse. The flat or plain country extends from 
Soli and Tarsus as far as Issus, and the parts above, where 
the Cappadocians are situated on the northern side of the 
Taurus. This tract consists chiefly of fertile plains. 

I have already spoken of the parts within the Taurus ; I 
. shall now describe those without the Taurus, beginning with 
the Traeheiotas. 

2. The first place is Coracesium, 5 a fortress of the Cilicians, 

1 Menavgat-su, 2 Alara. 3 Alaja, or Castel Ubaldo. 

4 Herod, vii. 91. According to this passage, therefore, the name Pam- 
phjlians is derived from vav, " all," and 0w\oi/, " nation." 
* Alaja. 
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situated upon an abrupt rock. Diodotus surnamed Tryphon 
used it as a rendezvous at the time that he caused Syria to 
revolt from her kings, and carried on war against them with 
various success. Antiochus, the son of Demetrius, obliged 
him to shut himself up in one of the fortresses, and there he 
killed himself. 

Tryphon was the cause of originating among the Cilicians 
a piratical confederacy. They were induced also to do this 
by the imbecility of the kings who succeeded each other on 
the thrones of Syria and Cilicia. In consequence of his inr 
troduction of political changes, others imitated his example, 
and the dissensions among brothers exposed the country to 
the attacks of invaders. 

The exportation of slaves was the chief cause of inducing 
them to commit criminal acts, for this traffic was attended 
with very great profit, and the slaves were easily taken. De- 
los was at no great distance, a large and rich mart, capable of 
receiving and transporting, when sold, the same day. ten 
thousand slaves ; so that hence arose a proverbial saying, . 

" Merchant, come into port, discharge your freight everything is sold." 

The Romans, having acquired wealth after the destruction of 
Carthage and Corinth, employed great numbers of domestic 
slaves, and were the cause of this traffic. The pirates, observ- 
ing the facility with which slaves could be procured, issued 
forth in numbers from all quarters, committing robbery and 
dealing in slaves. 

The kings of Cyprus and of Egypt, who were enemies 
of the Syrians, favoured their marauding enterprises ; the 
Khodians were no less hostile to the Syrians, and therefore 
afforded the latter no protection. The pirates, therefore, under 
the pretence of trading in slaves, continued without inter- 
mission their invasions and robbery. 

The Romans paid little attention to the places situated 
without the Taurus ; they sent, however, Scipio JEmilianus. 
and afterwards some others, to examine the people and the 
cities. They discovered that the evils arose from negligence 
on the part of the sovereigns, but they were reluctant to de- 
prive the family of Seleucus Nicator of the succession, it 
which he had been confirmed by themselves. 

For the same reason the Parthians, who occupied the parts 
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beyond the Euphrates, became masters of the country ; and 
lastly the Armenians, who also gained possession of the coun- 
try without the Taurus as far as Phoenicia. They used their 
utmost to extirpate the power of the kings and all their de- 
scendants, but surrendered the command of the sea to the 
Cilicians. 

The Romans were subsequently compelled to reduce the 
Cilicians, after their aggrandizement, by war and expeditions, 
whose progress, however, and advancement they had not ob- 
structed ; yet it would be improper to accuse the Romans of 
neglect, because, being engaged with concerns nearer at hand, 
they were unable to direct their attention to more distant 
objects. 

I thought proper to make these remarks in a short digres- 
sion from my subject. 

3. Next to the Coracesium is the city Syedra ; l then Ha- 
maxia, 2 a small town upon a hill, with a harbour, to which is 
brought down timber for ship-building ; the greatest part of 
it consists of cedar. This country seems to produce this tree 
in abundance. It was on this account that Antony assigned 
it to Cleopatra, as being capable of furnishing materials for 
the construction of her fleet. 

Then follows Laertes a fortress, situated upon the crest of 
a hill, of a pap-like form ; a port belongs to it ; next, the city 
Selinus, 3 then Cragus, a precipitous rock on the sea-coast ; then 
Charadrus 4 a fortress, which has a port (above it is the 
mountain Andriclus 5 ) and a rocky shore, called Platanistus, 
next Anemurium 6 a promontory, where the continent ap- 
proaches nearest to Cyprus, towards the promontory Crom- 
myum, 7 the passage across being 350 stadia. 

From the boundaries of Pamphylia to Anemurium, the voy- 
age along the Cilician coast is 820 stadia ; the remainder of 
it as far as Soli 8 is about 500 stadia (1500 ?). On this coast, 
after Anemurium, the first city is Nagidus, then Arsinoe, 9 with 
a small port ; then a place called Melania, 10 and Celenderis u a 
city, with a harbour. 

' Syedra probably shared with Coraesium (Alaja), a fertile plain which 
here borders on the coast. But Syedra is Tzschucke's emendation of 
Arsinoe in the text, 

2 Not mentioned by any other author. 3 Selindi. 

4 Charadran. 5 Kara-Gedik. ' Inamur. 

7 Cape KormakitL * Mesetlii. 9 Softa-Kalessi. 

10 Mandane ? l Kilandria, or Gulnar. 
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Some writers, 1 among whom is Artemidorus, consider this 
place as the commencement of Cilicia, and not Coracesium. 
He says, that from the Pelusiac mouth to Orthosia are 3900 
stadia, and to the river Orontes 2 1130 stadia; then to the 
gates of Cilicia 525 stadia, and to the borders of Cilicia 1260 
stadia. 3 

4. Next is Holini, 4 formerly inhabited by the present Seleu- 
cians ; but when Seleucia on the Calycadnus was built, they 
removed there. On doubling the coast, which forms a pro- 
montory called Sarpedon, 5 we immediately come to the mouth 
of the Calycadnus. 6 Zephyrium 7 a promontory is near the 
Calycadnus. The river may be ascended as far as Seleucia> 
a city well peopled, and the manners of whose inhabitants 
are very different from those of the people of Cilicia and 
Pamphylia. 

In our time there flourished at that place remarkable per- 
sons of the Peripatetic sect of philosophers, Athenaeus and 
Xenarchus. The former was engaged in the administration 
of the affairs of, state in his own country, and for some time 
espoused the party of the people ; he afterwards contracted a 
friendship with Murena, with whom he fled, and with whom 
he was captured, on the discovery of the conspiracy against 
Augustus Caesar; but he established his innocence, and was 
set at liberty by Caesar. When he returned from Rome, he 
addressed the first persons who saluted him, and made their 
inquiries, in the words of Euripides 

" I come from the coverts of the dead, and the gates of darkness." B 

He survived his return but a short time, being killed by the 
fall, during the night, of the house in which he lived. 

Xenarchus, whose lectures I myself attended, did not long 
remain at home, but taught philosophy at Alexandreia, Athens, 
and Rome. He enjoyed the friendship of Areius, and after- 
wards of Augustus Caesar ; he lived to old age, honoured and 
respected. Shortly before his death he lost his sight, and 
died a natural death. 

1 According to Pliny, Cilicia anciently commenced at the river Melas, 
which Strabo has just said belongs to Pamphylia. Ptolemy fixes upon 
Coracesium as the first place in Cilicia, which, according to Mela, was 
separated from Pamphylia by Cape Anemurium, which was near Nagidus. 

2 Nahr-el-Asy. 3 B. xvi. c. ii. 33. 4 Selefke. 
s Cape Lissan. 6 Gok-su. 7 Cape Cavaliere. 

8 Eurip. Hec. 1 
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5. After the Calycadnus, is the rock called Poecile, 1 which 
has steps, like those of a ladder, cut in the rock, on the road 
to Seleucia. Then follows the promontory Anemurium, 2 of 
the same name with the former, Crambusa an island, and 
Corycus 3 a promontory, above which, at the distance of 
20 stadia, is the Corycian cave, where grows the best saffron. 
It is a large valley of a circular form, surrounded by a ridge of 
rock, of considerable height all round. Upon descending into 
it, the bottom is irregular, and a great part of it rocky, but 
abounding with shrubs of the evergreen and cultivated kind. 
There are interspersed spots which produce the saffron. 
There is also a cave in which rises a river of pure and transpa- 
rent water. Immediately at its source the river buries itself 
in the ground, and continues its subterraneous course till it dis- 
charges itself into the sea. The name of (Pikron Hydor) 
" bitter water " is given to it. 

6. After Corycus, is the island Elasussa, 4 lying very near 
the continent. Here Archelaus resided, and built a palace, 
after having become master of the whole of Cilicia Tracheiotis, 
except Seleucia, as Augustus had been before, and as at a still 
earlier period it was held by Cleopatra. For as the country 
was well adapted by nature for robbery both by sea and land, 
(by land, on account of the extent of the mountains, and the 
nations situated beyond them, who occupy plains, and large 
tracts of cultivated country easy to be overrun ; by sea, on 
account of the supply of timber for ship-building, the har- 
bours, fortresses, and places of retreat,) for all these reasons 
the Romans thought it preferable that the country should be 
under the government of kings, than be subject to Eoman 
governors sent to administer justice, but who would not always 
be on the spot, nor attended by an army. In this manner 
Archelaus obtained possession of Cilicia Tracheia, in addition 
to Cappadocia. Its boundaries between Soli and Elaeussa 
are the river Lamus, 5 and a village of the same name. 6 

7. At the extremity of the Taurus is Olympus a moun- 

1 Its distance (40 stadia) from the Calycadnus, if correct, will place it 
about Pershendi, at the north-eastern angle of the sandy plain of the 
Calycadnus. 2 Anamur. 

3 lanartasch ; but, according to Leake, it still preserves its name. 

* A sandy plain now connects Eleeussa with the coast. Leake. 

5 Lamas-su, of which Lamuzo-soui is an Italian corruption. ' Lamas. 
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tain, 1 the piratical hold of Zenicetus, and a fortress of the same 
name. It commands a view of the whole of Lycia, Pamphylia. 
and Pisidia. When the mountain was taken by (Servilius) 
Isauricus, Zenicetus burnt himself, with all his household. To 
this robber belonged Corycus, Phaselis, and many strongholds 
in Pamphylia, all of which were taken by (Servilius) Isauricus. 

8. Next to Lamus is Soli, 2 a considerable city, where the 
other Cilicia, that about Issus, commences. It was founded 
by Achaeans, and by Rhodians from Lindus. Pompey the 
Great transferred to this city, which had a scanty population, 
the survivors of the pirates, whom he thought most entitled 
to protection and clemency, and changed its name to Pompei- 
opolis. 

Chrysippus the Stoic philosopher, the son of an inhabitant 
of Tarsus, who left it to live at Soli ; Philemon the comic 
poet ; and Aratus, who composed a poem called "the Phseno- 
mena," were among the illustrious natives of this place. 

9. Next follows Zephyrium, 3 of the same name as that near 
Calycadnus ; then Anchiale, a little above the sea, built by 
Sardanapalus, according to Aristobulus. (According to the 
same author) the tomb of Sardanapalus is here, and a stone 
figure representing him with the fingers of his right hand 
brought together as in the act of snapping them, and the fol- 
lowing inscription in Assyrian letters : " SARDANAPALUS, 
THE SON OF ANACYNDARAXES, BUILT ANCHIALE AND TAR- 
SUS IN ONE DAY. EAT, DRINK, BE MERRY ; EVERYTHING ELSE 

is NOT WORTH 4 THAT " the snapping of the fingers. 

Choerilus mentions this inscription, and the following lines 
are everywhere known : 

" Meat and drink, wanton jests, and the delights of love, these I have en- 
joyed ; but my great wealth I have left behind." 4 

10. Above Anchiale is situated Cyinda a fortress, where 
the Macedonian kings formerly kept their treasure. Eumenes, 
when he revolted from Antigonus, took it away. Further 
above this place and Soli, is a mountainous tract, where is 
situated Olbe a city, which has a temple of Jupiter, founded 
by Ajax, son of Teucer. The priest of this temple was master 

1 Tschirlay, or Porto Venetico. 2 Mesetlii. 3 Cape Zafra. 

4 What better inscription, said Aristotle, could you have for the tomb, 
not of a king, but of an ox ? Cicero, Tusc. Quaes. iii. 35. 
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of the Tracheiotis. Subsequently many tyrants seized upon 
the country, and it became the retreat of robbers. After their 
extermination, the country was called, even to our times, the 
dominion of Teucer ; and the priesthood, the priesthood of 
Teucer ; indeed, most of the priests had the name of Teucer, 
or of Ajax. Aba, the daughter of Xenophanes, one of the 
tyrants, entered into this family by marriage, and obtained 
possession of the government. Her father had previously ad- 
ministered it as guardian, but Antony and Cleopatra after- 
wards conferred it upon Aba, as a favour, being ultimately 
prevailed upon to do so by her entreaties and attentions. 
She was afterwards dispossessed, but the government remain- 
ed in the hands of the descendants of her family. 

Next to Anchiale are the mouths of the Cydnus l at the 
Rhegma, (the Kent,) as it is called. It is a place like a lake, 
and has ancient dockyards ; here the Cydnus discharges it- 
self, after flowing through the middle of Tarsus. It rises in 
the Taurus, which overhangs the city. The lake is a naval 
arsenal of Tarsus. 

11. The whole of the sea-coast, beginning from the part 
opposite to Rhodes, extends to this place in the direction from 
the western to the eastern point of the equinoctial. It then 
turns towards the winter solstice, as far as Issus, and thence 
immediately makes a bend to the south to Phoenicia. The 
remainder towards the west terminates at the pillars (of Her- 
cules). 2 

The actual isthmus of the peninsula, which we have de- 
scribed, is that which extends from Tarsus and the mouth of the 
Cydnus as far as Amisus, for this is the shortest distance from 
Amisus to the boundaries of Cilicia j from these to Tarsus are 
120 stadia, and not more from Tarsus to the mouth of the 
Cydnus. To Issus, and the sea near it, there is no shorter 
road from Amisus than that leading through Tarsus, nor 
from Tarsus to Issus is there any nearer than that leading to 
Cydnus ; so that it is clear, that, in reality, this is the isthmus. 
Yet it is pretended that the isthmus extending as far as the 

1 Mesarlyk-tschai. 

3 Strabo means to say, that the coast, from the part opposite Rhodes, 
runs E. in a straight line to Tarsus, and then inclines to the S. E. ; that 
afterwards it inclines to the S., to Gaza, and continues in a westerly direc- 
tion to the Straits of Gibraltar. 
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Bay of Issus is the true isthmus, on account of its presenting 
remarkable points. 

Hence, not aiming at exactness, we say that the line drawn 
from the country opposite to Khodes, which we protracted as 
far as Cydnus, is the same as that extending as far as Issus, 
and that the Taurus extends in a straight direction with this 
line as far as India. 

12. Tarsus is situated in a plain. It was founded by Ar- 
gives, who accompanied Triptolemus in his search after lo. 
The Cydnus flows through the middle of it, close by the 
gymnasium of the young men. As the source is not far dis- 
tant, and the stream passing through a deep valley, then flows 
immediately into the city, the water is cold and rapid in its 
course ; hence it is of advantage to men and beasts affected 
with swellings of the sinews, fluxions, and gout. 1 

13. The inhabitants of this city apply to the study of philo- 
sophy and to the whole encyclical compass of learning with so 
much ardour, that they surpass Athens, Alexandreia, and every 
other place which can be named where there are schools and 
lectures of philosophers. 

It differs however so far from other places, that the studious 
are all natives, and strangers are not inclined to resort thither. 
Even the natives themselves do not remain, but travel abroad 
to complete their studies, and having completed them reside in 
foreign countries. Few of them return. 

The contrary is the case in the other cities which I have 
mentioned, except Alexandreia ; for multitudes repair to 
them, and reside there with pleasure ; but you would observe 
that few of the natives travel abroad from a love of learning, 
or show much zeal in the pursuit of it on the spot. But 
both these things are to be seen at Alexandreia, a large number 
of strangers is received, (into their schools,) and not a few of 
their own countrymen are sent out to foreign countries (to 
study). They have schools of all kinds, for instruction in the 
liberal arts. In other respects Tarsus is well peopled, ex- 
tremely powerful, and has the character of being the capital. 2 

1 The translation follows the reading proposed by Groskurd, iraxwevpovoi 
icai po'iZofiBVois tcai Troflaypi^o/Mixus, who quotes Vitruv. viii. 3, and 
Pliny xxxi. 8. 

2 Kramer does not approve of the corrections proposed in this passage 
by Groskurd. The translation follows the proposed emendation of 
Falconer, which Kramer considers the least objectionable. 
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14. The Stoic philosophers Antipater, Archedemus, and 
Nestor were natives of Tarsus : and besides these, the two 
Athenodori, one of whom, Cordylion, lived with Marcus Cato, 
and died at his house ; the other, the son of Sandon, called 
Cananites, from some village, was the preceptor of Csesar, 1 who 
conferred on him great honours. In his old age he returned 
to his native country, where he dissolved the form of govern- 
ment existing there, which was unjustly administered by 
various persons, and among them by Boethus, a bad poet and 
a bad citizen, who had acquired great power by courting the 
favour of the people. Antony contributed to increase his im- 
portance by having in the first instance commended a poem 
which he had composed on the victory at Philippi ; his in- 
fluence was still augmented by the facility which he possessed 
(and it is very general among the inhabitants of Tarsus) of 
discoursing at great length, and without preparation, upon 
any given subject. Antony also had promised the people of 
Tarsus to establish a gymnasium ; he appointed Boethus chief 
director of it, and intrusted to him the expenditure of the 
funds. He was detected in secreting, among other things, even 
the oil, and when charged with this offence by his accusers 
in the presence of Antony, he deprecated his anger by this, 
among other remarks in his speech, that as Homer had sung 
the praises of " Achilles, Agamemnon, and Ulysses, so have I 
sung yours. I therefore ought not to be brought before 
you on such a charge." The accuser answered, "Homer did 
not steal oil from Agamemnon 2 nor Achilles ; but you have 
stolen it from the gymnasium, and therefore you shall be 
punished." Yet he contrived to avert the displeasure of 
Antony by courteous offices, and continued to plunder the city 
until the death of his protector. 

Athenodorus found the city in this state, and for some time 
attempted to control Boethus and his accomplices by argu- 
ment ; but finding that they continued to commit all kinds of 
injustice, he exerted the power given to him by Caesar, con- 
demned them to banishment, and expelled them. They had 
previously caused to be written upon the walls, " Action for 
the young, counsel for the middle-aged, discharging wind for the 

1 Augustus. 

2 Groskurd, with some probability, supposes the name of AcMlles to be 
here omitted. 
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old ;" but Athenodorus, accepting it as a jest, gave orders to 
inscribe by the side of it, " Thunder for the old." Some one, 
however, in contempt for his good manners, having a lax 
state of body, bespattered the gate and wall of his house as 
he passed by it at night. Athenodorus, in an assembly of 
the people, accusing persons of being factiously disposed, said, 
" We may perceive the sickly condition of the city, and its bad 
habit of body, from many circumstances, but particularly from 
its discharges." 

These men were Stoics, but Nestor, of our time, the tutor 
of Marcellus, son of Octavia, the sister of Cassar, was of the 
Academic sect. He was also at the head of the govern- 
ment, having succeeded Athenodorus, and continued to be 
honoured both by the Roman governors and by the citizens. 

15. Among the other philosophers, 

" Those whom I know, and could in order name," * 

were Plutiades and Diogenes, who went about from city to 
city, instituting schools of philosophy as the opportunity oc- 
curred. Diogenes, as if inspired by Apollo, composed and 
rehearsed poems, chiefly of the tragic kind, upon any subject 
that was proposed. The grammarians of Tarsus, whose writ- 
ings we have, were Artemidorus and Diodorus. But the best 
writer of tragedy, among those enumerated in " The Pleiad," 
was Dionysides. Rome is best able to inform us what num- 
ber of learned men this city has produced, for it is filled 
with persons from Tarsus and Alexandreia. 
Such then is Tarsus. 

16. After the Cydnus follows the Pyramus, 2 which flows 
from Cataonia. We have spoken of it before. Artemidorus 
says, that from thence to Soli is a voyage in a straight line of 
500 stadia. Near the Pyramus is Mallus, 3 situated upon a 
height ; it was founded by Amphilochus, and Mopsus, the son 
of Apollo, and Mantus, about whom many fables are related. 
I have mentioned them in speaking of Calchas, and of the 
contest between Calchas and Mopsus respecting their skill in 
divination. Some persons, as Sophocles, transfer the scene 
of this contest to Sicily, which, after the custom of tragic 
poets, they call Pamphylia, as they call Lycia, Caria, and 

1 II. iu. 235. 2 Dschehan-tschai. * Chun. 
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Troy and Lydia, Phrygia. Sophocles, among other writers, 
says that Calchas died there. According to the fable, the 
contest did not relate to skill in divination only, but also to 
sovereignty. For it is said, that Mopsus and Aruphilochus, 
on their return from Troy, founded Mallus ; that Amphilo- 
chus afterwards went to Argos, and being dissatisfied with 
the state of affairs there, returned to Mallus, where, being ex- 
cluded from a share in the government, he engaged with 
Mopsus in single combat. Both were killed, but their sepul- 
chres are not in sight of each other. They are shown at 
present at Magarsa, near the Pyramus. 

Crates the grammarian was a native of this place, and 
Pangetius is said to have been his disciple. 

17. Above this coast is situated the Aleian plain, over 
which Philotas conducted Alexander's cavalry, he himself 
leading the phalanx from Soli along the sea-coast and the 
territory of Mallus to Issus, against the forces of Darius. It 
is said that Alexander performed sacrifices in honour of Am- 
philochus, on account, of their common affinity to Argos. He- 
siod says that Amphilochus was killed by Apollo at Soli ; 
according toothers, at the Aleian plain ; and others again say, 
in Syria, upon his quitting the Aleian plain on account of the 
quarrel. 

18. Mallus is followed by JEgseae, a small town l with a 
shelter for vessels ; then the Amanides Gates, (Gates of Ama- 
nus, 2 ) with a shelter for vessels. At these gates terminates 
the mountain Amanus, 3 which extends from the Taurus, and 
lies above Cilicia towards the east. It was successively in 
the possession of several tyrants, who had strongholds ; but, 
in our time, Tarcondimotus, who was a man of merit, became 
master of all ; for his good conduct and bravery, he received 
from the Romans the title of King, and transmitted the suc- 
cession to his posterity. 

19. Next to JEgasse is Issus, a small town with a shel- 
ter for vessels, and a river, the Pinarus. 4 At Issus the battle 
was fought between Alexander and Darius. The bay is 
called the Issic Bay. The city Rhosus 5 is situated upon it, 

1 Ajas. 2 Demir-Kapu. 

3 The ridge extending N. E., the parts of which bear various names, 
Missis, Durdan-dagh, &c. 

4 Deli-tschai. s Arsus. 
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as also the city Myriandrus, Alexandreia, 1 Nicopolis, Mopsu- 
estia, 2 and the Gates, 3 as they are called, which are the 
boundary between Cilicia and Syria. 

In Cilicia are the temple of the Sarpedonian Artemis and 
an oracle. Persons possessed with divine inspiration deliver 
the oracles. 

20. After Cilicia, the first Syrian city is Seleucia-in-Pieria ; 4 
near it the river Orontes 5 empties itself. From Seleucia to 
Soli is a voyage in a straight line of nearly 1000 stadia. 

21. Since the Cilicians of the Troad, whom Homer men- 
tions, are situated at a great distance from the Cilicians with- 
out the Taurus, some writers declare that the leaders of the 
latter colony were Cilicians of the Troad, and point to Thebe 
and Lyrnessus in Pamphylia, places bearing the same name 
as those in the Troad ; other authors are of a contrary opinion, 
and (considering the Cilicians of the Troad as descendants of 
those from beyond the Taurus) point to an Aleian plain (in 
support of their hypothesis). 

22. Having described the parts of the before-mentioned 
Chersonesus without the Taurus, I must add these particulars. 

Apollodorus, in his work on the catalogue of the ships 
mentioned in Homer, relates, that all the allies of the Trojans, 
who came from Asia, inhabited, according to the poet, the 
peninsula of which at its narrowest part is the isthmus be- 
tween the innermost recess of the bay at Sinope and Issus. 
The exterior sides (of this peninsula), which is of a triangu- 
lar shape, are unequal. Of these, one extends from Cilicia 
to Chelidonise, (islands,) another thence to the mouth of the 
Euxine, and the third from the mouth of the Euxine to 
Sinope. 

The assertion that the allies were only those who occupied 
the peninsula may be proved to be erroneous by the same 
arguments by which we before showed that those who lived 
within the Halys were not the only allies. For the places 
about Pharnacia, where we said the Halizoni lived, are situ- 
ated without the Halys, and also without the isthmus, for they 

1 Iskenderun. 

2 Its name tinder the Byzantine empire was corrupted to Mampsysta, 
or Mamista ; of which names the modern Mensis appears to be a I iirthei 
corruption. Leake. 

3 The passage is defended by the fortress of Merkes. 

4 Suveidijeh. Nahr-el-Asy. 
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are without the line drawn from Sinope to Issus ; 1 and not 
only without this line, but also without the true line of the isth- 
mus drawn from Amisus to Issus ; for Apollodorus incorrectly 
describes the isthmus and the line of its direction, substitut- 
ing one line for another (the line drawn from Sinope to Issus. 
for the line drawn from Amisus to Issus). 

But the greatest absurdity is this, that after having said 
that the peninsula was of a triangular shape, he speaks of 
three exterior sides. For in speaking of exterior sides, he 
seems to except the line of the isthmus itself, considering it 
still a side, although not an exterior side, from its not being 
upon the sea. But if this line were so shortened that the ex- 
tremities of the (exterior} sides falling upon Issus and Sinope 
nearly coincided, the peninsula might in that case be said to 
be of a triangular shape ; but as his own line (from Sinope to 
Issus) is 3000 stadia in length, it would be ignorance, and not 
a knowledge of chorography, to call such a four-sided figure 
a triangle. Yet he published a work on Chorography, in the 
metre of comedy, (Iambic metre,) entitled " The Circuit of 
the Earth." 

He is still liable to the same charge of ignorance, even if 
we should suppose the isthmus to be contracted to its least 
dimensions, and follow writers who erroneously estimate the 
distance at one-half of the sum, namely 1500 stadia, to which 
it is reduced by Artemidorus ; but even this would not by 
any means reduce the thus contracted space to the figure of a 
triangle. 

Besides, Artemidorus has not correctly described the ex- 
terior sides ; one side, he says, extends from Issus to the Cheli- 
donise islands, although the whole Lycian coast, and the coun- 
try opposite to Rhodes as far as Physcus, lies in a straight 
line with, -and is a continuation of it ; the continent then 
makes a bend at Physcus, and forms the commencement of 
the second or western side, extending to the Propontis and 
Byzantium. 

23. Ephorus had said that this peninsula was inhabited by 
sixteen tribes, three of which were Grecian, and the rest bar- 
barous, with the exception of the mixed nations ; he placed 

1 Groskurd is desirous of reading Tarsus for Issus. See aboye, c. v. 
11. But Stiabo is here considering the two opinions held respecting 
the isthmus. 
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on the sea-coast Cilicians, Pamphylians, Lycians, Bithynians, 
Paphlagonians, Mariandyni, Troes, and Carians ; and in the 
interior, Pisidians, Mysians, Chalybes, Phrygians, and Milyse. 1 
Apollodorus, when discussing this position, says there is a 
seventeenth tribe, the Galatians, who are more recent than 
the time of Ephorus ; that of the sixteen tribes mentioned, the 
Greeks were not settled (in the peninsula) at the period of 
the Trojan war, and that time has produced great intermixture 
and confusion among the barbarous nations. Homer, he con- 
tinues, recites in his Catalogue the Troes, and those now called 
Paphlagonians, Mysians, Phrygians, Carians, Lycians, Meio- 
nians, instead of Lydians and other unknown people, as Hali- 
zoni and Caucones ; nations besides not mentioned in the 
Catalogue but elsewhere, as Ceteii, Solymi, the Cilicians from 
the plain of Thebe, and Leleges. But the Pamphylians, 
Bithynians, Mariandyni, Pisidians, and Chalybes, Milyas, and 
Cappadocians are nowhere mentioned by the poet ; some because 
they did not then inhabit these places, and some because they 
were surrounded by other tribes, as Idrieis and Termilas by 
Carians, Doliones and Bebryces by Phrygians. 

24. But Apollodorus does not seem to have carefully ex- 
amined the statements of Ephorus, for he confounds and mis- 
represents the words of Homer. He ought first to have in- 
quired of Ephorus why he placed the Chalybes within the 
peninsula, who were situated at a great distance from Sinope, 
and Amisus towards the east. Those who describe the isth- 
mus of this peninsula to be on the line drawn from Issus to 
the Euxine, lay down this line as a sort of meridian line, 
which some suppose to pass through Sinope, others through 
Amisus ; but no one through the Chalybes, for such a line 
would be altogether an oblique line. For the meridian pass- 
ing through the Chalybes, drawn through the Lesser Armenia, 
and the Euphrates, would comprise (on the east) the whole of 
Cappadocia, Commagene, Mount Amanus, and the Bay of Issus. 

1 Scymnus 'of Chios counts fifteen nations "who occupied this peninsula, 
namely, three Greek and twelve barbarian. The latter were Cilicians, 
Lycians, Carians, Maryandini, Paphlagonians, Pamphylians, Chalybes, 
Cappadocians, Pisidians, Lydians, Mysians, and Phrygians. In this list 
the Bithynians, Trojans, and Milyae are not mentioned ; but in it are found 
the Cappadocians and Lydians two nations whom, according to Strabo, 
Ephorus has not mentioned. This discrepancy is the more remarkable 
as Scymnus must have taken the list from Ephorus himself. 
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But if we should grant (to Ephorus) that this oblique line is 
the direction of the isthmus, most of these places, Cappadocia 
in particular, would be included, and (the kingdom of ) Pon- 
tus, properly so called, which is a part of Cappadocia on the 
Euxine ; so that if we were to admit the Chalybes to be a 
part of the peninsula, with more reason we ought to admit the 
Cataonians, the two nations of Cappadocians, and the Lycao- 
nians, whom even he himself has omitted. But why has he 
placed in the interior the Chalybes, whom the poet, as we 
have shown, calls Halizoni ? It would have been better to 
divide them, and to place one portion of them on the sea-coast, 
and another in the inland parts. The same division ought to 
be made of the Cappadocians and Cilicians. But Ephorus 
does not even mention the former, and speaks only of the 
Cilicians on the sea-coast. The subjects, then, of Antipater of 
Derbe, the Homonadeis, and many other tribes contiguous 
to the Pisidians, 

" men, who know not the sea, nor have ever eaten food seasoned -with 
salt," 1 

where are they to be placed ? Nor does he say whether the 
Lydians and the Meonians are two nations or the same na- 
tion, or whether they live separately by themselves or are 
comprehended in another tribe. For it was impossible for 
Ephorus to be ignorant of so celebrated a nation, and does he 
not, by passing it over in silence, appear to omit a most im- 
portant fact ? 

25. But who are "the mixed nations"? For we cannot 
say ttat he either named or omitted others, besides those al- 
ready mentioned, whom we should call mixed nations. Nor, 
indeed, should we say that they were a part of those nations 
whom he has either mentioned or omitted. For if they were 
a mixed people, still the majority constituted them either 
Greeks or Barbarians. We know nothing of a third mixed 
people. 

26. But how (according to Ephorus) are there three tribes 
of Greeks who inhabit the peninsula ? Is it because ancient- 
ly the Athenians and lonians were the same people ? In that 
case the Dorians and the .ZEolians should be considered as the 
same nation, and then there would be (only) two tribes (and 
not three, inhabiting the peninsula). But if, following modern 

1 Od. xi. 122. 
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practice, we are to distinguish nations according to dialects, 
there will be four nations, as there are four dialects. But 
this peninsula is inhabited, especially if we adopt the division 
by Ephorus, not only by lonians, but also by Athenians, as 
we have shown in the account of each particular place. 

It was worth while to controvert the positions of Ephorus, 
Apollodorus however disregards all this, and adds a seven- 
teenth to the sixteen nations, namely, the Galatians ; although 
it is well to mention this, yet it is not required in a discussion 
of what Ephorus relates or omits ; Apollodorus has assigned 
as the reason of the omission, that all these nations settled 
in the peninsula subsequently to the time of Ephorus. 

27. Passing then to Homer, Apollodorus is correct in say- 
ing that there was a great intermixture and confusion among 
the barbarous nations, from the Trojan war to the present time, 
on account of the changes which had taken place ; for some 
nations had an accession of others, some were extinct or dis- 
persed, or had coalesced together. 

But he is mistaken in assigning two reasons why the poet 
does not mention some nations, namely, either because the 
place was not then occupied by the particular people, or be- 
cause they were comprehended in another tribe. Neither of 
these reasons could induce him to be silent respecting Cap- 
padocia or Cataonia, or Lycaonia itself, for we have nothing of 
the kind in history relating to these countries. It is ridicul- 
ous to be anxious to find excuses why Homer has omitted to 
speak of Cappadocia [Cataonia] and Lycaonia, and not to 
inform us why Ephorus omitted them, particularly as the pro- 
posed object of Apollodorus was to examine and discuss the 
opinions of Ephorus ; and to tell us why Homer mentions 
Mseonians instead of Lydians, and also not to remark that 
Ephorus has not omitted to mention either Lydians or MEBO- 
nians. 1 

28. Apollodorus remarks, that Homer mentions certain un- 
known nations, and he is right in specifying Caucones, Solymi, 
Ceteii, Leleges, and the Cilicians from the plain of Thebe ; 
but the Halizones are a fiction of his own, or rather of those 
who, not knowing who the Halizones were, frequently altered; 
the mode of writing the name, and invented the existeo se of 

1 Apollodorus, like Scymnus, had probably found the Lydans men* 
tioned in the list of Ephorus, as also the Cappadocians. 

VOL. III. F 
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mines of silver and of many other mines, all of which are 
abandoned. 

With this vain intention they collected the stories related 
by the Scepsian, (Demetrius,) and taken from Callisthenes 
and other writers, who did not clear them from false notions 
respecting the Halizones ; for example, the wealth of Tanta- 
lus and of the Pelopidje was derived, it is said, from the mines 
about Phrygia and Sipylus ; that of Cadmus from the mines 
about Thrace and Mount Pangasum ; that of Priam from the 
gold mines at Astyra, near Abydos (of which at present there 
are small remains, yet there is a large quantity of matter eject- 
ed, and the excavations are proofs of former workings) ; that 
of Midas from the mines about Mount Bermium ; that of 
Gyges, Alyattes, and Crossus, from the mines in Lydia and 
the small deserted city between Atarneus and Pergamum, 
where are the sites of exhausted mines. 1 

29. We may impute another fault to Apollodorus, that 
although he frequently censures modern writers for intro- 
ducing new readings at variance with the meaning of Homer, 
yet in this instance he not only neglects his own advice, but 
actually unites together places which are not so represented 
(by Homer). 

(For example), Xanthus the Lydian says, that after the 
Trojan times the Phrygians came from Europe (into Asia) 
and the left (western) side of the Euxine, and that their lead- 
er Scamandrius conducted them from the Berecynti and As- 
cania. Apollodorus adds, that Homer mentions the same 
Ascania as Xanthus, 

" Phorcys and the divine Ascanius led the Phrygians from the distant 
Ascania." 2 

If this be so, the migration (from Europe to Asia) must be 
later than the Trojan war; but in the Trojan war the auxili- 
aries mentioned by the poet came from the opposite continent, 
from the Berecynti and Ascania. Who then were the Phry- 
gians, 

"who were then encamped on the tanks of the Sangarius," 

when Priam says, 

" And I joined them with these troops as an auxiliary " ? 3 

1 Kramer says that he is unable to decide how this corrupt passage 
should be restored. The translation follows the conjectures of Coray. 

2 II. ii. 862. s IL iji. J87. 
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And how came Priam to send for the Phrygians from among 
the Berecynti, between whom and himself no compact existed, 
and pass over the people who were contiguous to him, and 
whose ally he formerly had been ? 

Apollodorus, after having spoken of the Phrygians in this 
manner, introduces an account concerning the Mysians which 
contradicts this. He says that there is a village of Mysia 
called Ascania, near a lake of the same name, 1 out of which 
issues the river Ascanius, mentioned by Euphorion : 2 

" near the waters of the Mysian Ascanius ; " 
and by Alexander of JEtolia : 

" they -who dwell on the stream of Ascanius, on the brink of the Ascanian 
lake, where lived Dolion, the son of Silenus and Melia." 

The district, he says, about Cyzicus, on the road to Miletopo- 
lis, is called Dolionis and Mysia. 

If this is the case, and if it is confirmed by existing places 
and by the poets, what prevented Homer, when he mentioned 
this Ascania, from mentioning the Ascania also of which 
Xanthus speaks ? 

I have already spoken of these places in the description of 
Mysia and Phrygia, and shall here conclude the discussion. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

1. IT remains for me to describe the island Cyprus, which 
adjoins this peninsula on the south. I have already said, that 
the sea comprised between Egypt, Phoenice, Syria, and the 
remainder of the coast as far as that opposite to Rhodes, con- 

1 Isnik. 

2 Euphorion acquired celebrity as a voluminous writer. Vossius, i. 16, 
gives a catalogue of his works. According to Suidas, he was born in 
Chalcis, in Negropont, at the time Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, was defeated 
by the Romans. He acquired a considerable fortune by his writings and 
by his connexion with persons of eminent rank. He was invited to the 
court of Antiochus the Great, king of Syria, who intrusted him with the 
care of his library. According to Sallust, (Life of Tiberius,) he was one of 
the poets whom Tiberius took as his model in writing Greek verse. Fecit 
et Graeca poemata, imitatus Euphorionem, et Rhianum et Parthenium. 

F 2 
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sists, so to say, of the Egyptian and Pamphylian seas and 
the sea along the Bay of Issus. 

In this sea lies the island Cyprus, having its northern side 
approaching to Cilicia Tracheia, and here also it approaches 
nearest to the continent ; on the east it is washed by the Bay 
of Issus, on the west by the Pamphylian sea, and on the 
south by that of Egypt. The latter sea is confluent on the 
west with the Libyan and Carpathian seas. On its southern 
and eastern parts is Egypt, and the succeeding tract of coast 
as far as Seleucia and Issus. On the north is Cyprus, and 
the Pamphylian sea. 

The Pamphylian sea is bounded on the north by the extre- 
mities of Cilicia Tracheia, of Pamphylia, and of Lycia as far 
as the territory opposite to Rhodes ; on the west, by the island 
of Rhodes ; on the east, by the part of Cyprus near Paphos, 
and the Acamas ; on the south, it unites with the Egyptian 
sea. 

2. The circumference of Cyprus is 3420 stadia, including 
the winding of the bays. Its length from Cleides 1 to the 
Acamas, 2 to a traveller on land proceeding from east to west, 
is 1400 stadia. 

The Cleides are two small islands lying in front of Cyprus 
on the eastern side, at the distance of 700 stadia from the 
Pyramus. 3 

The Acamas is a promontory with two paps, and upon it 
is a large forest. It is situated at the western part of the 
island, but extends towards the north, approaching very near 
Selinus in Cilicia Tracheia, for the passage across is only 
1000 stadia ; to Side in Pamphylia the passage is 1600 stadia, 
and to the Chelidoniae (islands) 1900 stadia. 

The figure of the whole island is oblong, and in some places 
on the sides, which define its breadth, there are isthmuses. 

We shall describe the several parts of the island briefly, be- 
ginning from the point nearest to the continent. 

3. We have said before, that opposite to Anemyrium, a 
promontory of Cilicia Tracheia, is the extremity of Cyprus, 
namely, the promontory of Crommyon, 4 at the distance of 350 
stadia. 

From the cape, keeping the island on the right hand, and 

1 The Glides, off Cape Andrea. 2 Cape Arnauti. 

3 Dschehan-Tschai. 4 Kormakiti. 
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the continent on the left, the voyage to the Cleides in a straight 
line towards north and east is a distance of 700 stadia. 

In the interval is the city Lapathus, 1 with a harbour and 
dockyards ; it was founded by Laconians and Praxander. 
Opposite to it was Nagidus. Then follows Aphrodisium ; 2 
here the island is narrow, for over the mountains to Salamis 3 
are 70 stadia. Next is the sea-beach of the Achasans ; here 
Teucer, the founder of Salamis in Cyprus, being it is said 
banished by his father Telamon, first disembarked. Then 
follows the city Carpasia, 4 with a harbour. It is situated op- 
posite to the promontory Sarpedon. 5 From Carpasia there is 
a transit across the isthmus of 30 stadia to the Carpasian 
islands and the southern sea ; next are a promontory and a 
mountain. The name of the promontory is Olympus, and 
upon it is a temple of Venus Acraea, not to be approached 
nor seen by women. 

Near arid in front lie the Cleides, and many other islands ; 
next are the Carpasian islands, and after these Salamis, the 
birth-place of Aristus the historian ; then Arsinoe, a city with 
a harbour ; next Leucolla, another harbour ; then the pro- 
montory Pedalium, above which is a hill, rugged, lofty, and 
table-shaped, sacred to Venus ; to this hill from Cleides are 
680 stadia. Then to Citium 6 the navigation along the coast 
is for the greater part difficult and among bays. Citium has 
a close harbour. It is the birth-place of Zeno, the chief of 
the Stoic sect, and of Apollonius the physician. Thence to 
Berytus are 1500 stadia. Next is the city Amathus, 7 and 
between Citium and Berytus, a small city called Palffia, and 
a pap-shaped mountain, Olympus ; then follows Curias, 8 a 
promontory of a peninsular form, to which from Throni 9 are 
700 stadia ; then the city Curium, 10 with a harbour, founded 
by Argives. 

Here we may observe the negligence of the author, whether 
Hedylus, or whoever he was, of the elegiac lines which begin, 

" We hinds, sacred to Phoebus, hither came in our swift course ; we tra- 
versed the broad sea, to avoid the arrows of our pursuers." 

He says, that the hinds ran down from the Corycian heights, 

1 Lapito. 2 Near Artemisi. 3 To the north of Tamagousta. 

4 Carpas. s Lissan el Cape, in Cilicia. 

6 Near the prssent Larnaka. 7 Limasol. * Cape GatA 

9 Cape Gregr ' Piscopia. 
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and swam across from the Cilician coast to the beach near 
Curias, and adds, 

"That it was a cause of vast surprise to men to think how we scoured 
the trackless waves, aided by the vernal Zephyrs." 

For it is possible (by doubling the cape) to sail round from 
Corycus to the beach of Curias, but not with the assistance of 
the west wind, nor by keeping the island on the right, but on 
the left hand ; and there is no (direct.) passage across. 

At Curium is the commencement of the voyage towards the 
west in the direction of Rhodes ; then immediately follows a 
promontory, whence those who touch with their hands the 
altar of Apollo are precipitated. Next are Treta, 1 Boosura, 2 
and Palcepaphus, situated about 10 stadia from the sea, with a 
harbour and an ancient temple of the Paphian Venus ; then 
follows Zephyria, 3 a promontory with an anchorage, and an- 
other Arsinoe, which also has an anchorage, a temple, and a 
grove. At a little distance from the sea is Hierocepis. 4 Next 
is Paphos, founded by Agapenor, with a harbour and temples, 
which are fine buildings. It is distant from Palsepaphus 60 
stadia by land. Along this road the annual sacred processions 
are conducted, when a great concourse both of men and women 
resort thither from other cities. Some writers say, that from 
Paphos to Alexandreia are 3600 stadia. Next after Paphos 
is the Acamas ; then after the Acamas the voyage is easterly 
to Arsinoe a city, and to the grove of Jupiter ; then Soli 5 a 
city, where there is a harbour, a river, and a temple of Venus 
and Isis. It was founded by Phalerus and Acamas, who 
were Athenians. The inhabitants are called Solii. Stasanor, 
one of the companions of Alexander, was a native of Soli, and 
was honoured with a chief command. Above Soli in the in- 
terior is Limenia a city, then follows the promontory of Crom- 
myon. 

4. But why should we be surprised at poets, and those par- 
ticularly who study modes of expression only, when we com- 
pare them with Damastes ? The latter gives the length of the 
island from north to south, from Hierocepia, as he says, to 
Cleides. 

Nor does even Eratosthenes give it exactly. For, when 

1 Capo Bianco. 2 Bisur. 3 Point Zephyro. 

4 Jeroskipo. s Solea. 
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he censures Damastes, he says that Hierocepia is not on the 
north, but on the south. Yet neither is it on the south, but 
on the west, since it lies on the western side, where are situated 
Paphos and Acamas. 

Such then is the position of Cyprus. 

5. It is not inferior in fertility to any one of the islands, 
for it produces good wine and oil, and sufficient corn to sup- 
ply the wants of the inhabitants. At Tamassus there are 
abundant mines of copper, in which the calcanthus is found, 
and rust of copper, useful for its medicinal properties. 

Eratosthenes says, that anciently the plains abounded with 
timber, and were covered with forests, which prevented culti- 
vation ; the mines were of some service towards clearing the 
surface, for trees were cut down to smelt the copper and silver. 
Besides this, timber was required for the construction of fleets, 
as the sea was now navigated with security and by a large 
naval force ; but when even these means were insufficient to 
check the growth of timber in the forests, permission was 
given to such as were able and inclined, to cut down the trees 
and to hold the land thus cleared as their own property, free 
from all payments. 

6. Formerly the Cyprian cities were governed by tyrants, 
but from the time that the Ptolemaic kings were masters of 
Egypt, Cyprus also came into their power, the Romans fre- 
quently affording them assistance. But when the last Ptolemy 
that was king, brother of the father of Cleopatra, the queen of 
Egypt in our time, had conducted himself in a disorderly 
manner, and was ungrateful to his benefactors, he was de- 
posed, and the Romans took possession of the island, which 
became a Praetorian province by itself. 

The chief author of the deposition of the king was Pub. 
Claudius Pulcher, who having fallen into the hands of the 
Cilician pirates, at that time at the height of their power, and 
a ransom being demanded of him, despatched a message to 
the king, entreating him to send it for his release. The king 
sent a ransom, but of so small an amount, that the pirates 
disdained to accept it, and returned it, but they dismissed 
Pulcher without any payment. After his escape, he remem- 
bered what he owed to both parties ; and when he became 
tribune of the people, he had sufficient influence to have Mar- 
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cus Catosent to deprive the king of the possession of Cyprus. 
The latter put himself to death before the arrival of Cato, 
who, coming soon afterwards, took possession of Cyprus, 
sold the king's property, and conveyed the money to the public 
treasury of the Romans. 

From this time the island became, as it is at present, a 
Praetorian province. During a short intervening period An- 
tony had given it to Cleopatra and her sister Arsinoe, but 
upon his death all his arrangements were annulled. 



BOOK XV. 

SUMMARY. 

The Fifteenth Book contains India and Persia. 

CHAPTER I. 

1. THE parts of Asia which remain to he described are 
those without the Taurus, except Cilicia, Pamphylia, and Ly- 
cia ; extending from India to the Nile, and situated between 
the Taurus and the exterior Southern Sea. 1 

Next to Asia is Africa, which I shall describe hereafter. 
At present I shall begin from India, the first and the largest 
country situated towards the east. 

2. The reader must receive the account of this country with 
indulgence, for it lies at a very great distance, and few persons 
of our nation have seen it ; those also who have visited it have 
seen only some portions of it; 1he greater part of what they 
relate is from report, and even what they saw, they became 
acquainted with during their passage through the country with 
an army, and in great haste. For this reason they do not 
agree in their accounts of the same things, although they write 
about them as if they had examined them with the greatest 
care and attention. Some of these writers were fellow-soldiers 
and fellow-travellers, as those who belonged to the army which, 
under the command of Alexander, conquered Asia ; yet they 
frequently contradict each other. If, then, they differ so much 
respecting things which they had seen, what must we think of 
what they relate from report ? 

3. Nor do the writers who, many ages since Alexander's 
time, have given an account of these countries, nor even 
those who at present make voyages thither, afford any precise 
information. 

Apollodorus, for instance, author of the Parthian History, 
when he mentions the Greeks who occasioned the revolt of 
Bactriana from the Syrian kings, who were the successors of 

1 The Indian Ocean. 
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Seleucus Nicator, says, that when they became powerful they 
invaded India. He adds no discoveries to what was previ- 
ously known, and even asserts, in contradiction to others, that 
the Bactrians had subjected to their dominion a larger por- 
tion of India than the Macedonians ; for Eucratidas (one of 
these kings) had a thousand cities subject to his authority. 
But other writers affirm that the Macedonians conquered nine 
nations situated between the Hydaspes 1 and the Hypanis, 2 
and obtained possession of five hundred cities, not one of 
which was less than Cos Meropis, 3 and that Alexander, after 
having conquered all this country, delivered it up to Porus. 

4. Very few of the merchants who now sail from Egypt by 
the Nile and the Arabian Gulf to India have proceeded as far 
as the Ganges ; and, being ignorant persons, were not quali- 
fied to give an account of places they have visited. From one 
place in India, and from one king, namely, Pandion, or, ac- 
cording to others, 4 Porus, presents and embassies were sent to 
Augustus Cfesar. With the ambassadors came the Indian 
Gymno- Sophist, who committed himself to the flames at 
Athens, 5 like Calanus, who exhibited the same spectacle in 
the presence of Alexander. 

o. If, then, we set aside these stories, and direct our atten- 
tion to accounts of the country prior to the expedition of 
Alexander, we shall find them still more obscure. It is pro- 
bable that Alexander, elated by his extraordinary good for- 
tune, believed these accounts. 

According to Nearchus, Alexander was ambitious of con- 
ducting his army through Gedrosia, 6 when he heard that Se- 
miramis and Cyrus had undertaken expeditions against India 
(through this country), although both had abandoned the en- 
terprise, the former escaping with twenty, and Cyrus with 
seven men only. For he considered that it would be a glorious 
achievement for him to lead a conquering army safe through 
the same nations and countries where Semiramis and Cyrus 
had suffered such disasters. Alexander, therefore, believed 
these stories. 

6. But how can we place any just confidence in the accounts 

1 Behul or Jeliim. 2 Beas. 

3 The island Cos. or Stanco, one of the earlier names of which was 
Meropis. 4 ft KUT' d\\ovg for Kai a\\ov. Groskurd. 

s See ch. i. 73. Mekran. 
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of India derived from such expeditions as those of Cyrus and 
Semiramis? Megasthenes concurs in this opinion ; he advises 
persons not to credit the ancient histories of India, for, except 
the expeditions of Hercules, of Bacchus, and the later invasion 
of Alexander, no army was ever sent out of their country by 
the Indians, nor did any foreign enemy ever invade or conquer 
it. Sesostris the Egyptian (he says), and Tearco the Ethi- 
opian, advanced as far as Europe ; and Nabocodrosor, who 
was more celebrated among the Chaldeans than Hercules 
among the Greeks, penetrated even as far as the Pillars, 1 
which Tearco also reached ; Sesostris conducted an army 
from Iberia to Thrace and Pontus ; Idanthyrsus the Scythian 
overran Asia as far as Egypt ; but not one of these persons 
proceeded as far as India, and Semiramis died before her in- 
tended enterprise was undertaken. The Persians had sent for 
the Hydraces 2 from India, a body of mercenary troops; but 
they did not lead an army into that country, and only ap- 
proached it when Cyrus was marching against the Massageta3. 
7. Megasthenes, and a few others, think the stories re- 
specting Hercules and Bacchus to be credible, but the majority 
of writers, among whom is Eratosthenes, regard them as in- 
credible and fabulous, like the Grecian stories. Dionysus, in 
the Bacchae of Euripides, makes this boasting speech : 

1 It is evident that the name Pillars misled Megasthenes or the -writers 
from whom he borrowed the facts ; for it is impossible to suppose lhat 
Tearcho, who reigned in Arabia, or that Nabuchodonosor, who reigned at 
Babylon, ever conducted an army across the desert and through the whole 
breadth of Africa to the Straits of Gibraltar, to which place nothing in- 
vited them, and the existence of which, as well as that of the neighbouring 
countries, must have been unknown. The Egyptians, Arabians, and Ba- 
bylonians directed their invasions towards the north, to Palestine, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Armenia, Iberia, and Colchis. This was the line of march 
followed by Sesostris. 

Ptolemy indicates the existence of " Pillars." which he calls " the Pil- 
lars of Alexander," above Albania and Iberia, at the commencement of 
the Asiatic Sarmatia. But as it is known that Alexander never penetrated 
into these regions, it is clear that the title "of Alexander " was added by 
the Greeks to the names of mountains, which separated a country partly 
civilized from that entirely occupied by hordes of savages. Everything 
therefore seems to show, that these Pillars near Iberia in Asia, and not 
the Pillars of Hercules in Europe, formed the boundary of the expeditions 
of Sesostris, Tearcho, and Nabuchodonosor. Gossellin. 

3 As the Oxydraci are here meant, Groskurd adopts this name in the text. 
They were settled in Sagur and Outch, of the province of Lahore. 
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" But now from Lydia's field, 
With gold abounding, from the Phrygian realm 
And that of Persia scorch' d by torrid suns, 
Pressing through Bactrian gates, the frozen land 
Of Media, and through Araby the Blest, 
With Asia's -wide extended continent " 

In Sophocles, also, a person is introduced speaking the praises 
of Nysa, 2 as being a mountain sacred to Bacchus: 

' whence I beheld the famed Nysa, the resort of the Bacchanalian bands, 
which the horned lacchus makes his most pleasant and beloved retreat, 
where no bird's clang is heard," 

and so on. [He is called also Merotraphes.] 3 

Homer also mentions Lycurgus the Edonian in these words, 

" who formerly pursued the nurses of the infuriate Bacchus along the 
sacred mountain Nysa." 4 

So much respecting Bacchus. But with regard to Hercules, 
some persons say, that he penetrated to the opposite extremities 
on the west only, while others maintain that he also advanced 
to those of the east. 

8. From such stories as those related above, they gave the 
name of Nysseans to some imaginary nation, and called their 
city Nysa, founded by Bacchus; a mountain above the city 
they called Meron, alleging as a reason for imposing these 
names that the ivy and vine grow there, although the latter 
does not perfect its fruit; for the bunches of grapes, in conse- 
quence of excessive rains, drop off before they arrive at ma- 
turity. 

They say, also, that the Sydracse(Oxydraca3) are descendants 
of Bacchus, because the vine grows in their country, and be- 
cause their kings display great pomp in setting out on their 
warlike expeditions, after the Bacchic manner; whenever 
they appear in public, it is with beating of drums, and are 
dressed in flowered robes, which is the common custom 
among the other Indians. 

1 Eurip. Bacchae, v. 13. Wodehutt. 

* Many cities and mountains bore the name of Nysa ; but it is im- 
possible to confound the mountain Nysa, spoken of by Sophocles, with 
the Nysa of India, which became known to the Greeks by the expedition 
only of Alexander, more than a century after the death of the peek 

3 Probably interpolated 

4 II. vi. 132. Nysa in India was unknown to Homer, who her? refers tc 
Mount Nysa in Thrace. 
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When Alexander took, on the first assault, Aornos, 1 a 
fortress on a rock, the foot of which is washed by the Indus 
near its source, his flatterers exaggerated this act, and said 
that Hercules thrice assailed this rock and was thrice repulsed. 

They pretended that the Sibse 2 were descended from the 
people who accompanied Hercules in his expedition, and that 
they retained badges of their descent ; that they wore skins 
like Hercules, and carried clubs, and branded with the mark 
of a club their oxen and mules. They confirm this fable 
with stories about Caucasus 3 and Prometheus, for they trans- 
ferred hither from Pontus these tales, on the slight pretence 
that they had seen a sacred cave among the Paropamisadse. 4 
This they alleged was the prison of Prometheus, that Hercu- 
les came hither to release Prometheus, and that this, mountain 
was the Caucasus, to which the Greeks represent Prometheus 
as having been bound. 

9. That these are the inventions of the flatterers of 
Alexander is evident, first, because the writers do not agree 
with one another, some of whom speak of these things; others 
make no mention of them whatever. For it is not probable, 
that actions so illustrious, and calculated to foster pride and 
vanity, should be unknown, or if known, that they should 
not be thought worthy of record, especially by writers of the 
greatest credit. 

Besides, the intervening people, through whose country the 
armies of Bacchus and Hercules must have marched in their 



1 Strabo takes for the source of the Indus the place -where it passes 
through the mountains to enter the Punjab. The site of Aornos seems 
to correspond with Renas. Gossettin, 

2 The Sibse, according to Quintus Curtius, who gives them the name 
of Sobii, occupied the confluent of the Hydaspes and the Acesines. 

This people appear to have been driven towards the east by one of 
these revolutions so frequent in all Asia. At least, to the north of Delhi, 
and in the neighbourhood of Hardouar, a district is found bearing the 
name of Siba. 

3 That is, the Macedonians transferred the name of the Caucasus, situated 
between the Black Sea and the Caspian, to the mountains of India. The 
origin of their mistake arose from the Indians giving, as at present, the 
name of Kho, which signifies " white," to the great chain of mountains 
covered with snow, from whence the Indus, and the greater part of the 
rivers which feed it, descend. 

* This people occupied the Paropamisus, where the mountains now 
separate Candahar from Gaour. 
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way to India, do not exhibit any proofs of their passage through 
the country. The kind of dress, too, of Hercules is much more 
recent than the memorials of Troy, an invention of those who 
composed the Heracleia (or exploits of Hercules,) whether it 
were Peisander or some one else who composed it. But 
the ancient wooden statues do not represent Hercules in that 
attire. 

10. Under such circumstances, therefore, we must receive 
everything that approaches nearest to probability. I have 
already discussed this subject to the extent of my ability at 
the beginning of this work; l I shall now assume those opinions 
as clearly proved, and shall add whatever may seem to be 
required for the sake of perspicuity. 

It appeared from the former discussion, that in the summary 
given by Eratosthenes, in the third book of his Geography, 
is contained the most credible account of the country con- 
sidered as India at the time of its invasion by Alexander. 

At that period the Indus was the boundary of India and of 
Ariana, 2 situated towards the west, and in the possession of the 
Persians, for afterwards the Indians occupied a larger portion 
of Ariana, which they had received from the Macedonians. 

The account of Eratosthenes is as follows : 

11. The boundaries of India, on the north, from Ariana 
to the Eastern Sea, 3 are the extremities of Taurus, to the 
several parts of which the natives give, besides others, the 
names of Paropamisus, Emodus, and Imaus, 4 but the Macedoni- 
ans call them Caucasus ; on the west, the river Indus ; the south- 
ern and eastern sides, which are much larger than the others, 
project towards the Atlantic Sea, and the figure of the country 

1 Book ii. c. i. 2. 

2 Under the name of Ariana, the ancients comprehended almost all the 
countries situated between the Indus and the meridian of the Caspian 
Gates. This large space was afterwards divided by them according to the 
position of the different nations which occupied it. Gossellin. There 
can be no doubt the modern Iran represents the ancient Ariana. See 
Smith, art. Ariana, and b. ii. c. v. 32, vol. i. p. 196, note 3 . 

3 Eratosthenes and Strabo believed that the eastern parts of Asia termi- 
nated at the mouth of the Ganges, and that, consequently, this river dis- 
charged itself into the Eastern Ocean at the place where terminated the 
long chain of Taurus. 

4 According to Major Rennell, Emodus and Imaus are only variations 
of the same name, derived from the Sanscrit word Himmaleh, which 
signifies " covered with snow." 
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becomes rhomboid al, 1 each of the greater sides exceeding the 
opposite by 3000 stadia ; and this is the extent of the extremity, 
common to the eastern and southern coast, and which projects 
beyond the rest of that coast equally on the east and south. 

The western side, from the Caucasian mountains to the 
Southern Sea, is estimated at 13,000 stadia, along the river 
Indus to its mouth ; wherefore the eastern side opposite, with 
the addition of the 3000 stadia of the promontory, will be 16,000 
stadia in extent. This is both the smallest and greatest 
breadth of India. 2 The length is reckoned from west to east. 
The part of this extending (from the Indus) as far as Pali- 
bothra 3 we may describe more confidently; for it has been 
measured by Schoeni, 4 and is a royal road of 10,000 stadia. 
The extent of the parts beyond depends upon conjecture 
derived from the ascent of vessels from the sea by the Ganges 
to Palibothra. This may be estimated at 6000 stadia. 

The whole,on the shortest computation, will amount to 16,000 
stadia, according to Eratosthenes, who says that he took it 
from the register of the Stathmi (or the several stages, from 
place to place), 5 which was received as authentic, and Megas- 
thenes agrees with him. But Patrocles says, that the sum of 
the whole is less by 1000 stadia. If again we add to this 

1 In some MSS. the following diagram is to be found. 




The River Indus. 



2 The extremity of India, of which Eratosthenes speaks, is Cape Co- 
morin, which he placed farther to the east than the mouth of the Ganges. 

3 Patelputer or Pataliputra near Patna, see b. ii. ch. i. 9. 

* The reading is er%oivi'org, which Coray changes to ayoivoi^, Schoani: 
see Herod, i. 66. The Schoenus was 40 stadia. B. xii. ch. ii. 12. 

5 Ath&nseus (b. xi. ch. 103, page 800, Bonn's Classical Library) speaks 
of Amyntas as the author of a work on the Stations of Asia. The Stath- 
mus, or distance from station to station, was not strictly a measure of 
distance, and depended on the nature of the country and the capability of 
the beasts of burthen. 
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distance the extent of the extremity which advances far 
towards the east, the greatest length of India will be 3000 
stadia ; this length is reckoned from the mouths of the river 
Indus along the coast, hi a line with the mouths to the above- 
mentioned extremity and its eastern limits. Here the people 
called Coniaci 1 live. 

12. From what has been said, we may perceive how the 
opinions of the other writers differ from one another. Ctesias 
says that India is not less than the rest of Asia ; Onesicritus 
regards it as the third part of the habitable world ; Nearchus 
says that it is a march of four months through the plain only. 
The computations of Megasthenes and Deimachus are more 
moderate, for they estimate the distance from the Southern 
Sea to Caucasus 2 at above 20,000 stadia. Deimachms says 
that in some places it exceeds 30,000 stadia. 

We have replied to these writers in the early part of this 
work. 3 At present it is sufficient to say that these opinions 
are in favour of the writers who, in describing India, solicit 
indulgence if they do not advance anything with confidence. 

13. The whole of India is watered by rivers, some of which 
empty themselves into the two largest, the Indus and the 
Ganges ; others discharge themselves into the sea by their 
own mouths. But all of them have their sources in the Cau- 
casus. At their commencement their course is towards the 
south ; some of them continue to flow in the same direction, 
particularly those which unite with the Indus ; others turn to 
the east, as the Ganges. This, the largest of the Indian rivers, 
descends from the mountainous country, and when it reaches 
the plains, turns to the east, then flowing past Palibothra, a 
very large city, proceeds onwards to the sea in that quarter, 
and discharges its waters by a single mouth. The Indus falls 
into the Southern Sea, and empties itself by two mouths, en- 
compassing the country called Patalene, which resembles the 
Delta of Egypt. 

By the exhalation of vapours from such vast rivers, and by 

1 The reading Coliaci in place of Coniaci has been proposed by various 
critics, and Kramer, without altering the text, considers it the true form 
of the name. The Coliaci occupied the extreme southern part of India. 
Cape Comorin is not precisely the promontory Colis, or Coliacum, -which 
seems to answer to Panban, opposite the island Ramanan Kor. 

2 The Indian Caucasus. 3 Book ii. ch. i. 3. 
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the Etesian winds, India, as Eratosthenes affirms, is watered 
by summer rains, and the plains are overflowed. During the 
rainy season flax, 1 millet, sesamum, rice, and bosmorum 2 are 
sowed ; and in the winter season, wheat, barley, pulse, and 
other esculent fruits of the earth with which we are not ac- 
quainted. Nearly the same animals are bred in India as in 
Ethiopia and Egypt, and the rivers of India produce all the 
animals of those countries, except the hippopotamus, although 
Onesicritus asserts that even this animal is found in them. 

The inhabitants of the south resemble the Ethiopians in 
colour, but their countenances and hair are like those of other 
people. Their hair does not curl, on account of the humidity 
of the atmosphere. The inhabitants of the north resemble 
the Egyptians. 

14. Taprobane 3 is said to be an island, lying out at sea, 
distant from the most southerly parts of India, which are op- 
posite the Coniaci, seven days' 4 sail towards the south. Its 
length is about 8000 stadia in the direction of Ethiopia. 5 It 
produces elephants. 

This is the account of Eratosthenes. The accounts of other 
writers, in addition to this, whenever they convey exact in- 
formation, will contribute to form the description 6 (of India). 

15. Onesicritus, for example, says of Taprobane, that its 
magnitude is 5000 stadia, without distinction of length or 
breadth, and that it is distant twenty days' sail from the con- 
tinent, but that it was a voyage performed with difficulty and 
danger by vessels with sails ill constructed, and built with 
prows at each end, but without holds and keels ; 7 . that 
there are other islands between this and India, but that Ta- 
probane lies farthest to the south ; that there are found in the 
sea, about the island, animals of the cetaceous kind, in form 
like oxen, horses, and other land-animals. 

16. Nearchus, speaking of the accretion of earth form- 

1 \ivov, probably the \ivov TO airb dsvdpttav, or cotton, of Arrian. 

* (Soffpopov. 18. 3 Ceylon. 

4 The voyage from the Ganges to Ceylon, in the time of Eratosthenes, 
occupied seven dc-iys, whence he concluded that Ceylon -was seven days 3 
sail from the continent. 

3 Groskurd reads 5000 stadia. B. ii. c. i. 14. 

8 fiSoiroirjaovffi. Cora'i/. 

7 The text is, as Coray observes, obscure, if not corrupt. The pro- 
posed emendations of Coray and Kramer are followed. 

VOL. III. G 
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ed by the rivers, adduces these instances. The plains of 
Hermes, Cayster, Maeander, and Ca'icus have these names, 
because they have been formed by the soil which has been 
carried over the plains by the rivers ; or rather they were 
produced by the fine and soft soil brought down from the 
mountains ; whence the plains are, as it were, the offspring 
of the rivers, and it is rightly said, that the plains belong to 
the rivers. What is said by Herodotus 1 of the Nile, and of the 
land about it, may be applied to this country, namely, that it 
is the gift of the Nile. Hence Nearchus thinks that the Nile 
had properly the synonym of Egypt. 

17. Aristobulus, however, says, that rain and snow fall 
only on the mountains and the country immediately below 
them, and that the plains experience neither one nor the 
other, but are overflowed only by the rise of the waters of 
the rivers ; that the mountains are covered with snow in the 
winter ; that the rains set in at the commencement of spring, 
and continue to increase ; that at the time of the blowing of 
the Etesian winds they pour down impetuously, without in- 
termission, night and day till the rising of Arcturus, 2 and that 
the rivers, filled by the melting of the snow and by the rains; 
irrigate the flat grounds. 

These things, he says, were observed by himself and by 
others on their journey into India from the Paropamisadae. 
This was after the setting of the Pleiades, 3 and during their 
stay in the mountainous country in the territory of the Hy- 
pasii, and in that of Assacanus during the winter. At the 
beginning of spring they descended into the plains to a large 
city called Taxila, 4 thence they proceeded to the Hydaspes 
and the country of Porus. During the winter they saw no 
rain, but only snow. The first rain which fell was at Taxila. 
After their descent to the Hydaspes and the conquest of 
Porus, their progress was eastwards to the Hypanis, and 
thence again to the Hydaspes. At this time it rained con- 
tinually, and particularly during the blowing of the Etesian 
winds, but at the rising of Arcturus the rains ceased. They 
remained at the Hydaspes while the ships were constructing, 

1 Herod, ii. 5. 8 At the beginning of autumn. 

3 At the beginning of winter. 

*. Taxiia seems to have been situated at some distance to the east cf 
Attack. . 
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and began their voyage not many days before the setting of 
the Pleiadew, and were occupied during the whole autumn, 
winter, and the ensuing spring and summer, in sailing down 
the river, and arrived at Patalene l about the rising of the 
Dog- Star; 2 during the passage down the river, which lasted 
ten months, they did not experience rain at any place, not 
even when the Etesian winds were at their height, when the 
rivers were full and the plains overflowed ; the sea could not 
be navigated on account of the blowing of contrary winds, but 
no land breezes succeeded. 

18. Nearchus gives the same account, but does not agree 
with Aristobulus respecting the rains in summer, but says 
that the plains are watered by rain in the summer, and that 
they are without rain in winter. Both writers, however, 
speak of the rise of the rivers. Nearchus says, that the men 
encamped upon the Acesines 3 were obliged to change their 
situation for another more elevated, and that this was at the 
time of the rise of the river, and of the summer solstice. 

Aristobulus gives even the measure of the height to which 
the river rises, namely, forty cubits, of which twenty would 
fill the channel beyond its previous depth up to the margin, 
and the other twenty are the measure of the water when . it 
overflows the plains. 

.They agree also in saying that the cities placed upon 
mounds become islands, as in Egypt and Ethiopia, and that 
the inundation ceases after the rising of Arcturus, when the 
waters recede. They add, that the ground when half dried is 
sowed, after having been prepared by the commonest labourer, 
yet the plant comes to perfection, and the produce is good. 
The rice, according to Aristobulus, stands in water in an 
enclosure. It is sowed in beds. The plant is four- cubits in 
height, with many ears, and yields a large produce. The 
harvest is about the time of the setting of the Pleiades, and 
the grain is beaten out like barley. It grows in Bactriana, 
Babylonia, Susis, and in the Lower Syria. Megillus says 
that it is sowed before the rains, but does not require irriga- 
tion or transplantation, being supplied with water from tanks. 

The bosmorum, according to Onesicritus, is a kind of 
corn smaller than wheat, and grows in places situated .be- 

1 At the delta formed by the Indus. , 
Towards the end of summer. 3 The Chenab. 

G 2 
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tween rivers. After it is threshed out, it is roasted j the 
threshers being previously bound by an oath not to carry 
it away unroasted from the threshing floor ; a precaution to 
prevent the exportation of the seed. 

19. Aristobulus, when comparing the circumstances in 
which this country resembles, and those in which it differs 
from, Egypt and Ethiopia, and observing that the swelling of 
the Nile is occasioned by rains in the south, and of the Indian 
rivers by rains from the north, inquires why the intermediate 
places have no rain ; for it does not rain in the Thebais as far 
as Syene, nor at the places near Meroe, nor in the parts of 
India from Patalene to the Hydaspes. But the country 
situated above these parts, 1 in which both rain and snow 
occur, is cultivated by the husbandman in the same manner 
as the country without India j for the rain and the snow sup- 
ply the ground with moisture. 

It is probable from what he relates that the country is sub- 
ject to shocks of earthquakes, that the ground is loose and 
hollow by excess of moisture, and easily splits into fissures, 
whence even the course of rivers is altered. 

He says that when he was despatched upon some business 
into the country, he saw a tract of land deserted, which con- 
tained more than a thousand cities with their dependent vil- 
lages ; the Indus, having left its proper channel, was diverted 
into another, on the left hand, much deeper, and precipitated 
itself into it like a cataract, so that it no longer watered the 
country by the (usual) inundation on the right hand, from 
which it had receded, and this was elevated above the level, 
not only of the new channel of the river, but above that of 
the -(new) inundation. 

20. The account of Onesicritus confirms the facts of the 
rising of the rivers and of the absence of land breezes. He 
says that the sea-shore is swampy, particularly near the 
mouths of rivers, on account of the mud, tides, and the force 
of the winds blowing from the sea. 

Megasthenes also indicates the fertility of India by the 
circumstance of the soil producing fruits and grain twice a 
year. Eratosthenes relates the same facts, for he speaks of a 
winter and a summer sowing, and of the rain at the same 

1 The district between Moultan and the mountains. 
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seasons. For there is no year, according to him, which is 
without rain at both those periods, whence ensues great 
abundance, the ground never failing to bear crops. 

An abundance of fruit is produced by trees ; and the roots 
of plants, particularly of large reeds, possess a sweetness, 
which they have by nature and by coction ; for the water, 
both from rains and rivers, is warmed by the sun's rays. 
The meaning of Eratosthenes seems to be this, that what 
among other nations is called the ripening of fruits and juices, 
is called among these coction, and which contributes as much 
to produce an agreeable flavour as the coction by fire. To 
this is attributed the flexibility of the branches of trees, from 
which wheels of carriages are made, and to the same cause is 
imputed the growth upon some trees of wool. 1 Nearchus 
says that their fine clothes were made of this wool, and that 
the Macedonians used it for mattresses and the stuffing of 
saddles. The Serica 2 also are of a similar kind, and are made 
of dry byssus, which is obtained from some sort of bark of 
plants. He says that reeds 3 yield honey, although there are 
no bees, and that there is a tree from the fruit of which honey 
is procured, but that the fruit eaten fresh causes intoxication. 

21. India produces many singular trees. There is one whose 
branches incline downwards, and whose leaves are not less in 
size than a shield. Onesicritus, describing minutely the 
country of Musicanus, which he says is the most southerly 
part 4 of India, relates, that there are some large trees the 
branches of which extend to the length even of twelve cubits. 
They then grow downwards, as though bent (by force), till 
they touch the earth, where they penetrate and take root like 
layers. They next shoot upwards and form a trunk. They 
again grow as we have described, bending downwards, and 
implanting one layer after another, and in the above order, 
so that one tree forms a long shady roof, like a tent, supported 
by many pillars. In speaking of the size of the trees, he says 
their trunks could scarcely be clasped by five men. 5 

Aristobulus also, where he mentions the Acesines, and its 
confluence with the Hyarotis, speaks of trees with their 
boughs bent downwards and of a size that fifty, but, accord-. 

1 Herod, ii. 86. Velleraque ut foliis depectant tenuia Seres ? Virg. 
Geor. ii. 121. 2 Cloth of silk. 

3 The sugar-cane. * C. i. 33. s The Banyan tree. 
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ing to Onesicritus, four hundred horsemen might take shelter 
at mid-day beneath the shade of a single tree. 

Aristobulus mentions another tree, not large, bearing great 
pods, like the bean, ten fingers in length, full of honey, 1 and 
says that those who eat it do not easily escape with life. But 
the accounts of all these writers about the size of the trees 
have been exceeded by those who assert that there has been 
seen, beyond the Hyarotis, 2 a tree which casts a shade at noon 
of five stadia. 

Aristobulus says of the wool-bearing trees, that the flower 
pod contains a kernel, which is taken out, and the remainder 
is combed like wool. 

22. In the country of Musicanus there grows, he says, 
spontaneously grain resembling wheat, and a vine that pro- 
duces wine, whereas other authors aflirm that there is no 
wine in India. Hence, according to Anacharsis, they had no 
pipes, nor any musical instruments, except cymbals, drums, 
and crotala, which were used by jugglers. 

Both Aristobulus and other writers relate that India pro- 
duces many medicinal plants and roots, both of a salutary 
and noxious quality, and plants yielding a variety of colours. 
He adds, that, by a law, any person discovering a deadly 
substance is punished with death unless he also discover an 
antidote ; in case he discovers an antidote, he is rewarded by 
the king. 

Southern India, like Arabia and Ethiopia, produces cinna- 
mon, nard, and other aromatics. It resembles these countries as 
regards the effect of the sun's rays, but it surpasses them in hav- 
ing a copious supply of water, whence the atmosphere is humid, 
and on this account more conducive to fertility and fecundity ; 
and this applies to the earth and to the water, hence those 
animals which inhabit both one and the other are of a larger 
size than are found in other countries. The Nile contributes 
to fecundity more than other rivers, and among other animals 
of large bulk, produces the amphibious kind. The Egyptian 
women also sometimes have four children at a birth, and 
Aristotle says that one woman had seven children at one 
birth. 3 He calls the Nile most fecundating and nutritive, on 

1 Probably the Caroubba (Lotus Zizyphus), but it does not produce 
the effect here mentioned. 2 The Ravee. 

3 Arist. Hist. An vii. 4, who speaks however of five only. 
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account of the moderate coction effected by the sun's rays, 
which leave behind the nutritious part of substances, and 
evaporate that which is superfluous. 

23. It is perhaps owing to this cause that the water of the 
Nile boils, as he says, with one half of the heat which other 
water requires. In proportion however, he says, as the water 
of the Nile traverses in a straight line, a long and narrow 
tract of country, passing through a variety of climates and 
of atmosphere, while the Indian rivers are poured forth into 
wider and more extensive -plains, their course being delayed 
a. long time in the same climate, in the same degree the 
waters of India are more nutritious than those of the Nile ; 
they produce larger animals of the cetaceous kind, and in 
greater number (than the Nile), and the water which de- 
scends from the clouds has already undergone the process of 
coction. 

24. This would not be admitted by the followers of Aristobu- 
lus, who say that the plains are not watered by rain. Onesi- 
critus, however, thinks that rain-water is the cause of the 
peculiar properties of animals, and alleges in proof, that the 
colour of foreign herds which drink of it is changed to that 
of the native animals. 

This is a just remark ; but it is not proper to attribute to 
the power of the water merely the cause of the black com- 
plexion and the woolly hair of the Ethiopians, and yet he 
censures Theodectes, who refers these peculiarities to the 
effects of the sun, in these words, 

" Near these approaching with his radiant car, 
The sun their skins with dusky tint doth dye, 
And sooty hue ; and with unvarying forms 
Of fire, crisps their tufted hair." 

There may be reason in this, for he says that the sun does 
not approach nearer to the Ethiopians than to other nations, 
but shines more perpendicularly, and that on this account the 
heat is greater ; indeed, it cannot be correctly said that the 
sun approaches near to the Ethiopians, for he is at an equal 
distance from all nations. Nor is the heat the cause of the 
black complexion, particularly of children in the womb, who ; 
are out of the reach of the sun. Their opinion is to be pre- 
ferred, who attribute these effects to the sun and to intense 
solar heat, causing a great deficiency of moisture on the sur- 
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face of the skin. Hence we say it is that the Indians have 
not woolly hair, nor is their colour so intensely ] dark, because 
they live in a humid atmosphere. 

With respect to children in the womb, they resemble their 
parents (in colour) according to a seminal disposition and con- 
stitution, on the same principle that hereditary diseases, and 
other likenesses, are explained. 

The equal distance of the sun from all nations (according to 
Onesicritus) is an argument addressed to the senses, and not 
to reason. But it is not an argument addressed to the senses 
generally, but in the meaning that the earth bears the propor- 
tion of a point to the sun, for we may understand such a 
meaning of an argument addressed to the senses, by which 
we estimate heat to be more or less, as it is near or at a dis- 
tance, in which cases it is not the same ; and in this meaning, 
not in that of Onesicritus, the sun is said to be near the 
Ethiopians. 

25. It is admitted by those who maintain the resemblance of 
India to Egypt and Ethiopia, that the plains which are not 
overflowed do not produce anything for want of water. 

Nearchus says, that the old question respecting the rise of 
the Nile is answered by the case of the Indian rivers, namely, 
that it is the effect of summer rains ; when Alexander saw 
crocodiles in the Hydaspes, and Egyptian beans in the Ace- 
sines, he thought that he had discovered the sources of the 
Nile, and was about to equip a fleet with the intention of sail- 
ing by this river to Egypt ; but he found out shortly after- 
wards that his design could not be accomplished, 

" for in midway were vast rivers, fearful waters, and first the ocean," 8 

into which all the Indian rivers discharge themselves ; then 
Ariana, the Persian and Arabian Gulfs, all Arabia and Tro- 
glodytica. 

The above is what has been said on the subject of winds 
and rains, the rising of rivers, and the inundation of plains. 

26. We must describe these rivers in detail, with the par- 
ticulars, which are useful for the purposes of geography, and 
which have been handed down to us by historians. 

Besides this, rivers, being a kind of physical boundaries of 
the size and figures of countries, are of the greatest use in 

1 ireTT\rjafif.rti)Q. Cway, * Od. ii. 157. 
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every part of the present work. But the Nile and the rivers 
in India have a superiority above the rest, because the coun- 
try could not be inhabited without them. By means of the 
rivers it is open to navigation and capable of cultivation, when 
otherwise it would not be accessible, nor could it be occupied 
by inhabitants. 

We shall speak of the rivers deserving notice, which flow 
into the Indus, and of the countries which they traverse ; with 
regard to the rest we know some particulars, but are ignorant 
of more. Alexander, who discovered the greatest portion of 
this country, first of all resolved it to be more expedient to 
pursue and destroy those who had treacherously killed Da- 
rius, and were meditating the revolt of Bactriana. He ap- 
proached India therefore through Ariana, which he. left on 
the right hand, and crossed the Paropamisus to the northern 
parts, and to Bactriana. 1 Having conquered all the country 
subject to the Persians, and many other places besides, he 
then entertained the desire of possessing India, of which he 
had received many, although indistinct, accounts. 

He therefore returned, crossing over the same mountains by 
other and shorter roads, having India on the left hand ; he 
then immediately turned towards it, and towards its western 
boundaries and the rivers Cophes and Choaspes. 2 The latter 
river empties itself into the Cophes, 3 near Plemyrium, after 
passing by another city Gorys, in its course through Bando- 
bene and Gandaritis. 4 

He was informed that the mountainous and northern parts 
were the most habitable and fertile, but that the southern 
part was either without water, or liable to be overflowed by 
rivers at one time, or entirely burnt up at another, more fit to 
be the haunts of wild beasts than the dwellings of men. He 
resolved therefore to get possession of that part of India first 
which had been well spoken of, considering at the same time 
that the rivers which it was necessary to pass, and which flowed 

1 That is to say, he crossed the Paropamisus, or Mount Ghergistan, 
from the western frontier of Cabul, by the pass of Bamian, to enter the 
district of Balk. 

2 The Attock. * The river of Cabul. 

* The Gandarse were a widely extended people of Indian or Arianian 
origin, who occupied a district extending more or less from the upper part 
of the Punjab to the neighbourhood of Candahar, and variously called 
Gandaris and Gandaritis. See Prof. Wilson's Ariana Antiqua. 
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transversely through the country which: he intended to attack, 
would be crossed with more facility near their sources. He 
heard also that many of the rivers united and formed one 
stream, and that this more frequently occurred the farther they 
advanced into the country, so that from want of boats it would 
be more difficult to traverse. Being apprehensive of this ob- 
struction, he crossed the Cophes, and conquered the whole of 
the mountainous country situated towards the east. 

27. Next to the Cophes was the Indus, then the Hydaspes, 
the Acesines, the Hyarotis, and last, the Hypanis. He was 
prevented from proceeding farther, partly from regard to some 
oracles, and partly compelled by his army, which was ex- 
hausted by toil and fatigue, but whose principal distress arose 
from their constant exposure to rain. Hence we became ac- 
quainted with the eastern parts of India on this side the 
Hypanis, and whatever parts besides which have been de- 
scribed by those who, after Alexander, advanced beyond the 
Hypanis to the Ganges and Palibothra. 

After the river Cophes, follows the Indus. The country 
lying between these two rivers is occupied by Astaceni, 
Masiani, Nysaei, and Hypasii. 1 Next is the territory of 
Assacanus, where is the city Masoga (Massaga ? ), the royal 
residence of the country. Near the Indus is another city, 
Peucola'itis. 2 At this place a bridge which was constructed 
afforded a passage for the army. 

28. Between the Indus and the Hydaspes is Taxila, a large 
city, and governed by good laws. The neighbouring country 
is crowded with inhabitants and very fertile, and here unites 
with the plains. The people and their king Taxiles received 
Alexander with kindness, and obtained in return more pre- 
sents than they had offered to Alexander ; so that the Mace- 
donians became jealous, and observed, that it seemed as if 
Alexander had found none on whom he could confer favours 
before he passed the Indus. Some writers say that this 
country is larger than Egypt. 

Above this country among the mountains is the territory of 
Abisarus, 3 who, as the ambassadors that came from him 

' Aspasii. Coray. 

2 Peucela, in Arrian iv. 22. Rennell supposes it to be Puckholi, or 
Pehkely. 
* Abisarus was king of the mountainous part of India, and, according 
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reported, kept two serpents, one of 80, and the other, ac- 
cording to Onesicritus, of 140 cubits in length. This writer 
may as well be called the master fabulist as the master pilot 
of Alexander. For all those who accompanied Alexander 
preferred the marvellous to the true, but this writer seems to 
have surpassed all in his description of prodigies. Some things, 
however, he relates which are probable and worthy of record, 
and will not be passed over in silence even by one who does 
not believe their correctness. 

Other writers also mention the hunting of serpents in the 
Emodi mountains, 1 and the keeping and feeding of them in 
caves. 

29. Between the Hydaspes and Acesines is the country 
of Porus, 2 an extensive and fertile district, containing nearly 
three hundred cities. Here also is the forest in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Emodi mountains in which Alexander cut 
down a large quantity of fir, pine, cedar, and a variety of other 
trees fit for ship -building, and brought the timber down the 
Hydaspes. With this he constructed a fleet on the Hydaspes, 
near the cities, which he built on each side of the river where 
he had crossed it and conquered Porus. One of these cities 
he called Bucephalia, 3 from the horse Bucephalus, which was 

to the conjecture of Vincent, which is not without some probability, his 
territory extended to Cashmir. 

1 India is bordered to the north, from Ariana to the Eastern Sea, by the 
extremities of Taurus, to which the aboriginal inhabitants give the differ- 
ent names of Paropamisus, Emodon, Imaon, and others, while the Mace- 
donians call them Caucasus. The Emodi mountains were the Western 
Himalaya. See Smith, art. Emodi Montes. 

2 The name of the modern city Lahore, anciently Lo-pore, recalls that 
of Porus. It is situated on the Hyarotis or Hydraotes (Eavee), which 
does not contradict our author ; for, as Vincent observes, the modern 
Lahore represents the capital of the second Poms, whom Strabo will men- 
tion immediately ; and the Lahore situate between the Hydaspes (the 
Behut or Jelum) and the Acesines (the Chenab), the exact position of 
which is unknown, was that of the first Porus. . Probably these two dis- 
tricts, in which the two cities were situated, formed a single district only, 
one part of which was occupied and governed by Porus the uncle, and the 
other by Porus the nephew. It is probable, also, that these two princes 
took their name from the country itself, Lahore, as the prince of Taxila 
was called Taxiles, and the prince of Palibothra, Palibothrus. 

3 Strabo's Bucephalia was on the Hydaspes, between Beherat and, Turk- 
poor, not far from Rotas. Groskiird. The exact site is not ascertained, but 
the probabilities seem to be in favour of Jelum, at which place is the or- 
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killed in the battle with Porus. The name Bucephalus 1 was 
given to it from the breadth of its forehead. He was an 
excellent war-horse, and Alexander constantly rode him in 
battle. 

The other city he called Niczea from the victory, NIKH 
(Nice), which he had obtained. 

In the forest before mentioned it is said there is a vast 
number of monkeys, 2 and as large as they are numerous. On 
one occasion the Macedonians, seeing a body of them standing 
in array opposite to them, on some bare eminences, (for this 
animal is not less intelligent than the elephant,) and pre- 
senting the appearance of an army, prepared to attack them as 
real enemies, but being informed by Taxiles, who was then 
with the king, of the real fact, they desisted. 

The chase of this animal is conducted in two different 
manners. It is an imitative creature, and takes refuge up 
among the trees. The hunters, when they perceive a monkey 
seated on a tree, place in sight a basin containing water, 
with which they wash their own eyes ; then, instead of water, 
they put a basin of bird-lime, go away, and lie in wait at a 
distance. The animal leaps down, and besmears itself with 
the bird-lime, and when it winks, the eyelids are fastened to- 
gether ; the hunters then come upon it, and take it. 

The other method of capturing them is as follows : 'the 
hunters dress themselves in bags like trowsers, and go away, 
leaving behind them others which are downy, with the in- 
side smeared over with bird-lime. The monkeys put them on, 
and are easily taken. 

30. Some writers place Cathaia 3 and the country of So- 
peithes, one of the nomarchs, in the tract between the rivers 
(Hydaspes and Acesines) ; some, on the other side of the 
Acesines and of the Hyarotis, on the confines of the terri- 
tory of the other Porus, the nephew of Porus who was taken 
prisoner by Alexander, and call the country subject to him 
G-andaris. 

A very singular usage is related of the high estimation 
in which the inhabitants of Cathaia hold the quality of 

dinary passage of the river, or of Jellapoor, about 16 miles lower down. 
Smith. 

1 Ox-headed. 2 Cercopitheces. 

3 Hence the Cathay of the Chinese and Modern Europe. 
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beauty, which, they extend to horses and dogs. According 
to Onesicritus, they elect the handsomest person as king. 
The child (selected), two months after birth, undergoes a public 
inspection, and is examined. They determine whether it has 
the amount of beauty required by law, and whether it is 
worthy to be permitted to live. The presiding magistrate 
then pronounces whether it is to be allowed to live, or whether 
it is to be put to death. 

They dye their heads with various and the most florid 
colours, for the purpose of improving their appearance. This 
custom prevails elsewhere among many of the Indians, who 
pay great attention to their hair and dress ; and the country 
produces colours of great beauty. In other respects the 
people are frugal, but are fond of ornament. 

A peculiar custom is related of the Cathaei. The bride and 
the husband are respectively the choice of each other, and the 
wives burn themselves with their deceased husbands. The 
reason assigned for this practice is, that the women sometimes 
fell in love with young men, and deserted or poisoned their 
husbands. This law was therefore established in order to 
check the practice of administering poison ; but neither the 
existence nor the origin of the law are probable facts. 

It is said, that in the territory of Sopeithes there is a moun- 
tain composed of fossile salt, sufficient for the whole of India. 
Valuable mines also both of gold and silver are situated, it is 
said, not far off among other mountains, according to the tes- 
timony of Gorgus, the miner (of Alexander). The Indians, 
unacquainted with mining and smelting, are ignorant of their 
own wealth, and therefore traffic with greater simplicity. 

31. The dogs in the territory of Sopeithes are said to pos- 
sess remarkable courage : Alexander received from Sopeithes 
a present of one hundred and fifty of them. To prove them, 
two were set at a lion ; when these were mastered, two others 
were set on ; when the battle became equal, Sopeithes or- 
dered a man to seize one of the dogs by the leg, and to drag 
him away ; or to cut off his leg, if he still held on. Alexander 
at first refused his consent to the dog's leg being cut off, as 
he wished to save the dog. But on Sopeithes saying, " I will 
give you four in the place of it," Alexander consented ; and 
he saw the dog permit his leg to be cut off by a slow incision, 
rather than loose his hold. 
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32. The direction of the march, as far as the Hydaspes, 
was for the most part towards the south. After that, to 
the Hypanis, it was more towards the east. The whole of 
it, however, was much nearer to the country lying at the foot 
of the mountains than to the plains. Alexander therefore, 
when he returned from the Hypanis to the Hydaspes and 
the station of his vessels, prepared his fleet, and set sail on 
the Hydaspes. 

All the rivers which have been mentioned (the last of 
which is the Hypanis) unite in one, the Indus. It is said 
that there are altogether fifteen l considerable rivers which 
flow into the Indus. After the Indus has been filled by all 
these rivers, so as to be enlarged in some places to the ex- 
tent of a hundred stadia, according to writers who exaggerate, 
or, according to a more moderate estimate, to fifty stadia at 
the utmost, and at the least to seven, [and who speak of 
many nations and cities about this river,] 2 it discharges itself 
by two mouths into the southern sea, and forms the island 
called Patalene. 

Alexander's intention was to relinquish the march towards 
the parts situated to the east, first, because he was prevented 
from, crossing the Hypanis ; next, because he learnt by ex- 
perience the falsehood of the reports previously received, to 
the effect that the plains were burnt up with fire, and more 
fit for the haunts of wild beasts than for the habitation of 
man. He therefore set out in this direction, relinquishing 
the other track ; so that these parts became better known 
than the other. 

33. The territory lying between the Hypanis and the 
Hydaspes is said to contain nine nations and five thousand 
cities, not less in size than Cos Meropis ; 3 but the number 
seems to be exaggerated. We have already mentioned nearly 
all the nations deserving of notice, which inhabit the country 
situated between the Indus and the Hydaspes. 

Below, and next in order, are the people called Siba?, whom 
we formerly mentioned, 4 and the great nations, the Malli 5 and 
Sydracas (Oxydracae). It was among the Malli that Alex- 

1 So also Arrian, who takes the number from Megasthenes. Pliny says 
that nineteen rivers unite with the Indus. 

2 Probably an interpolation. 3 The island Cos. 

4 B. xv. c. i. 7. 5 The Malli occupied a part of Moultan. 
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ander was in danger of losing his life, from a wound he 
received at the capture of a small city. The Sydracae, we 
have said, are fabled to be allied to Bacchus. 

Near Patalene is placed the country of Musicanus, that of 
Sabus, 1 whose capital is Sindomana, that of Porticanus, and 
of other princes who inhabited the country on the banks of 
the Indus. They were all conquered by Alexander ; last of 
all he made himself master of Patalene, which is formed by 
the two branches of the Indus. Aristobulus says that these 
two branches are distant 1000 stadia from each other. Near- 
chus adds 800 stadia more to this number. Onesicritus reck- 
ons each side of the included island, which is of a triangular 
shape, at 2000 stadia ; and the breadth of the river, where it is 
separated into two mouths, at about 200 stadia. 2 He calls the 
island Delta, and says that it is as large as the Delta of 
Egypt ; but this is a mistake. For the Egyptian Delta is 
said to have a base of 1300 stadia, and each of the sides to be 
less than the base. In Patalene is Patala, a considerable 
city, from which the island has its name. 

34. Onesicritus says, that the greatest part of the coast in 
this quarter abounds with swamps, particularly at the mouths 
of the river, which is owing to the mud, the tides, and the want 
of land breezes ; for these parts are chiefly under the influence 
of winds blowing from the sea. 

He expatiates also in praise of the country of Musicanus, 
and relates of the inhabitants what is common to other Indian 
tribes, that they are long-lived, and that life is protracted even 
to the age of 130 years, (the Seres, 3 however, are said by some 

1 The Sambusof Arrian. Porticanus is the Oxycanus of Arrian. Both 
Porticanus and Musicanus -were chiefs of the cicar of Sehwan. Vincent's 
Voyage of Nearchus, p. 133. 

2 This number is too large. There is probably an error in the text. 
Groskurd reads 20 ; but Kramer refers to Arrian's expedition of Alex- 
ander, v. 20, and sxiggests that we may here read 100 (p) instead of 200 (cr) . 

3 The Seres are here meant, -whose country and capital still preserve the 
name of Serhend. It was the Serica India of the middle ages, and to this 
country Justinian sent to procure silkworms' eggs, for the purpose of in- 
troducing them into Europe. Strabo was not acquainted with the Seres 
of Scythia, whose territory is now called Serinagar, from whence the anci- 
ents procured the wool and fine fabrics which are now obtained from Cash- 
mir ; nor was he acquainted with the Seres who inhabited the peninsula 
of India, and whose territory and capital have retained the name of Sera. 
Pliny is the only ancient author who seems to have spoken of these latter 
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writers to be still longer lived,) that they are temperate in 
their habits and healthy ; although the country produces 
everything in abundance. 

The following are their peculiarities : to have a kind of La- 
cedemonian common meal, where they eat in public. Their food 
consists of what is taken in the chase. They make no use of 
gold nor silver, although they have mines of these metals. In- 
stead of slaves, they employed youths in the flower of their age, 
as the Cretans employ the Aphamiotae, and the Lacedaemonians 
the Helots. They study no science with attention but that 
of medicine ; for they consider the excessive pursuit of some 
arts, as that of war, and the like, to be committing evil. 
There is no process at law but against murder and outrage, 
for it is not in a person's own power to escape either one or 
the other ; but as contracts are in the power of each individual, 
he must endure the wrong, if good faith is violated by another ; 
for a man should be cautious whom he trusts, and not disturb 
the city with constant disputes in courts of justice. 

Such are the accounts of the persons who accompanied 
Alexander in his expedition. 

35. A letter of Craterus to his mother Aristopatra is circu- 
lated, which contains many other singular circumstances, and 
differs from every other writer, particularly in saying that Alex- 
ander advanced as far as the Ganges. Craterus says, that he 
himself saw the river, and the whales l which it produces, and 
[his account] of its magnitude, breadth, and depth, far exceeds, 
rather than approximates, probability. For that the Ganges 
is the largest of known rivers in the three continents, it is 
generally agreed ; next to this is the Indus ; and, thirdly, the 
Danube ; and, fourthly, the Nile. But different authors differ 
in their account of it, some assigning 30, others 3 stadia, as 
the least breadth. But Megasthenes says that its ordinary 
width is 100 stadia, 2 and its least depth twenty orguise. 3 

Seres. Gossellin. The passage in brackets is supposed by Groskurd to 
be an interpolation. Meineke would retain it, by reading KOI rot for KO.I yap. 

1 The passage is corrupt, and for /cjjrq, " whales or cetaceous animals," 
Groskurd proposes Alytt. The whole would therefore thus be translated, 
" and speaks of what he saw on it, of its magnitude," &c. 

2 The exaggeration of Megasthenes is nothing in comparison of ^sElian, 
who gives to the Ganges a breadth of 400 stadia. Modern observations 
attribute to the Ganges a breadth of about three quarters of a geographical 
mile, or 30 stadia. 3 Abo.ct 120 feet. 
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36. At the confluence of the Ganges and of another river 
(the Erannoboas ') is situated (the city) Palibothra, in length 
80, and in breadth 15 stadia. It is in the shape of a paral- 
lelogram, surrounded by a wooden wall pierced with open- 
ings through which arrows may be discharged. In front is a 
ditch, which serves the purpose of defence and of a sewer for 
the city. The people in whose country the city is situated 
are the most distinguished of all the tribes, and are called 
Prasii. The king, besides his family name, has the surname 
of Palibothrus, as the king to whom Megasthenes was sent on 
an embassy had the name of Sandrocottus. 2 

Such also is the custom among the Parthians ; for all have 
the name Arsacae, 3 although each has his peculiar name of 
Orodes, Phraates, or some other appellation. 

37. All the country on the other side of the Hypanis is 
allowed to be very fertile, but we have no accurate know- 
ledge of it. Either through ignorance or from its remote 
situation, everything relative to it is exaggerated or partakes 
of the wonderful. As, for example, the stories of myrmeces 
(or ants), 4 which dig up gold ; of animals and men with 
peculiar shapes, and possessing extraordinary faculties ; of 
the longevity of the Seres, whose lives exceed the age of two 
hundred years. They speak also of an aristocratical form of 
government, consisting of five hundred counsellors, each of 
whom furnishes the state with an elephant. 

According to Megasthenes, the largest tigers are found 
among the Prasii, almost twice the size of lions, and of such 
strength that a tame one led by four persons seized a mule 
by its hinder leg, overpowered it, and dragged it to him. The 
monkeys are larger than the largest dogs ; they are of a white 
colour, except the face, which is black. The contrary is ob- 
served in other places. Their tails are more than two cubits 
in .length. They are very tame, and not of a mischievous 
disposition. They neither attack people, nor steal. 

Stones are found there of the colour of frankincense, and 
: sweeter than figs or honey. 

In some places there are serpents of two cubits in length, with 
membraneous wings like bats. They fly at night, and let 
fall drops of urine or sweat, which occasions the skin of per- 

1 Hiranjavahu. a B. ii. c. i. 9. 

3 B. xvi. c. i. 28. * Herodotus iii, 102, The marmot ? 

VOL. III. H 
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sons who are not on their guard to putrefy. There are also 
winged scorpions of great size. 

Ebony grows there. There are also dogs of great courage, 
which do not loose their hold till water is poured into their 
nostrils : some of them destroy their sight, and the eyes of 
.others even fall out, by the eagerness of their bite. Both a 
lion arid a bull, were held fast by one of these dogs. The 
bull was caught by the muzzle, and died before the dog could 
be loosened. 

38. In the mountainous country is a river, the Silas, on the 
surface of which nothing will float. Democritus, who had 
travelled over a large part of Asia, disbelieves this, and Aris- 
totle does not credit it, although atmospheres exist so rare, 
that no bird can sustain its flight in them. Vapours also, 
which ascend (from some substances), attract and absorb, as it 
were, whatever is flying over them ; as amber attracts straw, 
and the magnet iron, and perhaps there may be in water 
a similar power. 

As these matters belong to physics and to the question of 
floating bodies, these must be referred to them. At present 
we must proceed to what follows, and to the subjects more 
nearly relating to geography. 

39. It is said that the Indians are divided into seven 
castes. The first in rank, but the smallest in number, are 
the philosophers. Persons who intend to offer sacrifice, or 
to perform any sacred rite, have the services of these persons 
on their private account ; but the kings employ them in a 
public capacity at the time of the Great Assembly, as it is 
called, where at the. beginning of the new year all the phi- 
losophers repair to the king at the gate, and anything useful 
which they have committed to writing, or observed, tending 
to improve the productions of the earth or animals, or of 
advantage to the government of the state, is then publicly 
declared. 

Whoever has been detected in giving false information 
thrice is enjoined silence by law during the rest of his life ; 
but he who has made correct observations is exempted from all 
contributions and tribute. 

40. The second caste is that of husbandmen, who constitute 
the majority of natives, and are a most mild and gentle peo- 
pJc, as they are exempted from military service, and cultivate 
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their land free from alarm ; they do not resort to cities, either 
to transact private business, or take part in public tumults 
It therefore frequently happens that at the same time, and in 
the same part of the country, one body of men are in battle 
array, and engaged in contests with the enemy, while others 
are ploughing or digging in security, having these soldiers 
to protect them. The whole of the territory belongs to the 
king. They cultivate it on the terms of receiving as wages a 
fourth part of the produce. 

41. The third caste consists of shepherds and hunters, who 
alone are permitted to hunt, to breed cattle, to sell and to let 
out for hire beasts of burden. In return for freeing the 
country from wild beasts and birds, which infest sown fields, 
they receive an allowance of corn from the king. They lead 
a wandering life, and dwell in tents. No private person is 
allowed to keep a horse or an elephant. The possession of 
either one or the other is a royal privilege, and persons are 
appointed to take care of them. 

42. The manner of hunting the elephant is as follows : 
Hound a bare spot a ditch is dug, of about four or five stadia 
in extent, and at the place of entrance a very narrow bridge 
is constructed. Into the enclosure three or four of the tamest 
female elephants are driven. The men themselves lie in wait 
under cover of concealed huts. The wild elephants do not 
approach the females by day, but at night they enter the 
.enclosure one by one ; when they have passed the entrance, 
the men secretly close it. They then introduce the strongest 
of the tame combatants, the drivers of which engage with the 
wild animals, and also wear them out by famine ; when the 
latter are exhausted by fatigue, the boldest of the drivers gets 
down unobserved, and creeps under the belly of his own 
elephant. From this position he creeps beneath the belly of 
the wild elephant, and ties his legs together ; when this is done, 
a signal is given to the tame elephants to beat those which are 
tied by the legs, till they fall to the ground. After they have 
fallen down, they fasten the wild and tame elephants together 
by the neck with thongs of raw cow-hide, and, in order that 
they may not be able to shake off those who are attempting 
to mount them, cuts are made round the neck, and thongs of 
-leather are put into these incisions, so that they submit to their 
bonds through pain, and so remain, quiet. Among the ele- 

H 2 
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phants which are taken, those are rejected which are too old 
or too young for service ; the remainder are led away to the 
stables. They tie their feet one to another, and their necks 
to a pillar firmly fastened in the ground, and tame them by 
hunger. They recruit their strength afterwards with green 
cane and grass. They then teach them to obey; some by 
words ; others they pacify by tunes, accompanied with the 
beating of a drum. Few are difficult to be tamed ; for they 
are naturally of a mild and gentle disposition, so as to ap j 
proximate to the character of a rational animal. Some have 
taken up their drivers, who have fallen on the ground lifeless, 
and carried them safe out of battle. Others have fought, and 
protected their drivers, who have crept between their fore-legs. 
If they have killed any of their feeders or masters in anger, 
they feel their loss so much that they refuse their food through 
grief, and sometimes die of hunger. 

43. They copulate like horses, and produce young chiefly 
in the spring. It is the season for the male, when he is in heat 
and is ferocious. At this period he discharges some fatty 
matter through an opening in the temples. It is the season 
also for the females, when this same passage is open. Eigh- 
teen months is the longest, and sixteen the shortest period 
that they go with young. The dam suckles her young six 
years. Many of them live as long as men who attain to the 
greatest longevity, some even to the protracted age of two 
hundred years. 

They are subject to many diseases, which are difficult to be 
cured. A remedy for diseases of the eye is to bathe them 
with cow's milk. For complaints in general, they drink dark 
wine. In cases of wounds, they drink butter ; for it draws 
out iron instruments. Their sores are fomented with swine's 
flesh. 

Onesicritus says, that they live three hundred years, and 
rarely five hundred ; and that they go with young ten years. 
He and other writers say, that, they are larger and stronger 
than the African elephants. They will pull down with their 
trunks battlements, and uproot trees, standing erect upon their 
hind feet. 

According to Nearchus, traps are laid in the hunting 
grounds, at certain places where roads meet ; the wild ele- 
phants are forced into the toils by the tame elephants, which 
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are stronger, and guided by a driver. They become so tame 
and docile, that they learn even to throw a stone at a mark, 
to use military weapons, and to be excellent swimmers. A 
chariot drawn by elephants is esteemed a most important 
possession, and they are driven without bridles. 1 

A woman is greatly honoured who receives from her lover 
a present of an elephant, but this does not agree with what he 
said before, that a horse and an elephant are the property of 
kings alone. 

44. This writer says that he saw skins of the myrmeces (or 
ants), which dig up gold, as large as the skins of leopards. 
Megasthenes, however, speaking of the myrmeces, says, 
among the Derdse a populous nation of the Indians, living 
towards the east, and among the mountains, there was a moun- 
tain plain of about 3000 stadia in circumference ; that below 
this plain were mines containing gold, which the myrmeces, in 
size not less than foxes, dig up. They are excessively fleet, 
and subsist on what they catch. In winter they dig holes, 
and pile up the earth in heaps, like moles, at the mouths of 
the openings. 

The gold-dust which they obtain requires little preparation 
by fire. The neighbouring people go after it by stealth, with 
beasts of burden ; for if it is done openly, the myrmeces fight 
furiously, pursuing those that run away, and if they seize 
them, kill them and the beasts. In order to prevent discovery, 
they place in various parts pieces of the flesh of wild beasts., 
and when the myrmeces are dispersed in various directions, 
they take away the gold-dust, and, not being acquainted with 
the mode of smelting it, dispose of it in its rude state at any 
price to merchants. 

45. Having mentioned what Megasthenes and other writers 
relate of the hunters and the beasts of prey, we must add the 
following particulars. 

Nearchus is surprised at the multitude and the noxious 
nature of the tribe of reptiles. They retreat from the plains 
to the settlements, which are not covered with water at the 
period of inundations, and fill the houses. For this reason 
the inhabitants raise their beds at some height from the 

| The passage is corrupt. Groskurd proposes to add the word we before 
fal ea/xrjXowf, " as camels." Coray changes the last word to 
which is adopted in the translation. See below, 53. 
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ground, and are sometimes compelled to abandon their dwell- 
ings, when they are infested by great multitudes of these 
animals ; and, if a great proportion of these multitudes were 
not destroyed by the waters, the country would be a desert. 
Both the minuteness of some animals and the excessive mag- 
nitude of others are causes of danger ; the former, because it 
is difficult to guard against their attacks ; the latter, on account 
of their strength, for snakes are to be seen of sixteen cubits in 
length. Charmers go about the country, and are supposed to 
cure wounds made by serpents. This seems to comprise 
nearly their whole art of medicine, for disease is not frequent 
among them, which is owing to their frugal manner of life, and 
to the absence of wine ; whenever diseases do occur, they are 
treated by the Sophistse (or wise men). 

Aristobulus says, that he saw no animals of these pretended 
magnitudes, except a snake, which was nine cubits and a span 
in length. And I myself saw one in Egypt, nearly of the 
same size, which was brought from India. He says also, that 
he saw many serpents of a much inferior size, and asps and 
large scorpions. None of these, however, are so noxious as 
the slender small serpents, a span long, which are found con- 
cealed in tents, in vessels, and in hedges. Persons wounded 
by them bleed from every pore, suffering great pain, and die, 
unless they have immediate assistance ; but this assistance is 
easily obtained, by means of the virtues of the Indian roots 
and drugs. 

Few crocodiles, he says, are found in the Indus, and these 
are harmless, but most of the other animals, except the hip- 
popotamus, are the same as those found in the Nile; but 
Onesicritus says that this animal also is found there. 

According to Aristobulus, none of the sea fish ascend the 
Nile from the sea, except the shad, 1 the grey mullet, 2 and 
dolphin, on account of the crocodiles; but great numbers ascend 
1he Indus. Small craw-fish 3 go up as far as the mountains, 4 
and the larger as far as the confluence of the Indus and the 
Acesines. 



. . . 

4 In the text, psxP 1 opoi/c, " to a mountain." Coray changes the last word 
to the name of a people, Oupcuv, but Strabo does not appear to have been 
acquainted with them ; Groskurd, to opwv. The translation adopts this 
correction, with the addition of the article, which, as Kramer observes, ia 
wanting if we follow Groskurd. 
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So much then on the subject of the wild animals of India. 
We shall return to Megasthenes, and resume our account 
where we digressed. 

46. After the hunters and the shepherds, followsthe fourth 
caste, which consists, he says, of those who work at trades, 
retail wares, and who are employed in bodily labour. Some 
of these pay taxes, and perform certain stated services. But 
the armour-makers and ship-builders receive wages and pro- 
visions from the king, for whom only they work. The gen- 
eral-in-chief furnishes the soldiers with arms, and the admiral 
lets out ships for hire to those who undertake voyages and 
traffic as merchants. 

47. The fifth caste consist's of fighting men, who pass the 
time not employed in the field in idleness and drinking, and 
are maintained at the charge of the king. They are ready 
whenever they are wanted to march on an expedition, for they 
bring nothing of their own with them, except their bodies. 

48. The sixth caste is that of the Ephori, or inspectors. 
They are intrusted with the superintendence of all that is 
going on, and it is their duty to report privately to the king. 
The city inspectors employ as their coadjutors the city courte- 
sans ; and the inspectors of the camp, the women who follow 
it. The best and the most faithful persons are appointed to the 
office of inspector. 

49. The seventh caste consists of counsellors and assessors of 
the king. To these persons belong the offices of state, tribu- 
nals of justice, and the whole administration of affairs. 

It is not permitted to contract marriage with a person of 
another caste, nor to change from one profession or trade to 
another, nor for the same person to undertake several, except 
he is of the caste of philosophers, when permission is given, 
on account of his superior qualifications. 

50. Of the magistrates, some have the charge of the market, 
others of the city, others of the soldiery. Some have the care 
of the rivers, measure the land, as in Egypt, and inspect the 
closed reservoirs, from which water is distributed by canals, so 
that all may have an equal use of it. These persons have 
charge also of the hunters, a.nd have the power of rewarding 
or punishing those who merit either. They collect the taxes. 
and superintend the occupations connected with land, as wood- 
cutters, carpenters, workers in brass, and. miners. They 
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superintend the public roads, and'place a pillar at every ten 
stadia, to indicate the by-ways and distances. 

51. Those who have charge of the city are divided into six 
bodies of five each. The first has- the inspection of everything 
relating to the mechanical arts j the second entertain stran- 
gers, assign lodgings, observe their mode of life, by means of 
attendants whom they attach to them, escort them out of the 
country on their departure ; if they die, take charge of their 
property, have the care of them when sick, and when they 
die, bury them. 

The third class consists of those who inquire at what time 
and in what manner births and deaths take place, which is 
done with a view to tax (on these occasions), and in order that 
the deaths and births of persons both of good and bad cha- 
racter should not be concealed. 

The fourth division consists of those who are occupied in 
sales and exchanges ; they have the charge of measures, and 
of the sale of the products in season, by a signal. The same 
person is not allowed to exchange various kinds of articles, 
except he pays a double tax. 

The fifth division presides over works of artisans, and dis- 
poses of articles by public notice. The new are sold apart 
from the old, and there is a fine imposed for mixing them 
together. The sixth and last comprises those who collect 
the tenth of the price of the articles sold. Death is the pun? 
ishment for committing a fraud with regard to the tax. 

These are the peculiar duties performed by each class, but 
in their collective capacity they have the charge both of 
their own peculiar province and of civil affairs, the repairs of 
public works, prices 1 of articles, of markets, harbours, and 
temples. 

52. Next to the magistrates of the city is a third body of go- 
vernors, who have the care of military affairs. This class also 
consists of six divisions, each composed of five persons. One 
division is associated with the chief naval superintendent, 
another with the person who has the charge of the bullock- 
teams, by which military engines are transported, of provisions 
both for the men and beasts, and other requisites for the army. 
They furnish attendants, who beat a drum, and carry gongs ; 2 

1 Groskurd proposes TUX&V, "walls," in place of, TI/IWV, "prices." 
, " a bell," or gong, or trumpet ? 
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and besides these, grooms, mechanists, and their assistants. 
They despatch by the sound of the gong the foragers for grass, 
arid insure expedition and security by rewards and punish- 
ments. The third division has the care of the infantry ; the 
fourth, of the horses ; the fifth, of the chariots ; the sixth, of the 
elephants. There are royal stables for the horses and ele- 
phants. There is also a royal magazine of arms ; for tho 
soldier returns his arms to the armoury, and the horse and 
elephant to the stables. They use the elephants without 
bridles. The chariots are drawn on the march by oxen. The 
horses are led by ,a halter, in order that their legs may not be 
chafed and inflamed, nor their spirit damped, by drawing 
chariots. Besides the charioteer, there are two persons who 
fight by his side in the chariot. With the elephant are four 
persons, the driver and three bowmen, who discharge arrows 
from his back. . 

53. All the Indians are frugal in their mode of life, and 
especially in camp. They do not tolerate useless and undisci- 
plined multitudes, and consequently observe good order. Theft 
is very rare among them. Megasthenes, who was in the camp 
of Sandrocottus, which consisted of 400,000 men, did not 
witness on any day thefts reported, which exceeded the sum 
of two hundred drachmae, and this among a people who have 
no written laws, who are ignorant even of writing, and regulate 
everything by memory. They are, however, happy on account 
of their simple manners and frugal way of life. They never 
drink wine, but at sacrifices. Their beverage is made from 
rice instead of barley, and their food consists for the most part 
of rice pottage. The simplicity of their laws and contracts 
appears from their not having many law-suits. They have no 
suits respecting pledges arid deposits, nor do they require 
witnesses or seals, but make their deposits, and confide in one 
another. Their houses and property are unguarded. These 
things denote temperance and sobriety : others no one would 
approve, as their eating always alone, and their not having 
all of them one common hour for their meals, but each taking 
it as he likes. The contrary custom is more agreeable to the 
habits of social and civil life. 

54. As an exercise of the body they prefer friction in 
various ways, but particularly by making use of smooth sticks 
of ebony, which they pass over the surface of the body. 
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Their sepulchres are plain, and the tumuli of earth low. 

In contrast to their parsimony in other things, they indulge 
in ornament. They wear dresses worked with gold and 
precious stones, and flowered (variegated) robes, and are at- 
tended by persons following them with umbrellas; for as they 
highly esteem beauty, everything is attended to, which can 
improve their looks. 

They respect alike truth and virtue ; therefore they do not 
assign any privilege to the old, unless they possess superior 
wisdom. 

They marry many wives, who are purchased from their 
parents, and give in exchange for them a yoke of oxen. Some 
marry wives to possess obedient attendants, others with a 
view to pleasure and numerous offspring, and the wives pro- 
stitute themselves, unless chastity is enforced by compulsion. 

No one wears a garland when sacrificing, or burning in- 
cense, or pouring out a libation. They do not stab, but 
strangle the victim, that nothing mutilated, but that which is 
entire, may be offered to the Deity. 

A person convicted of bearing false testimony suffers a 
mutilation of his extremities. He who has maimed another 
not only undergoes in return the loss of the same limb, 
but his hand also is cut off. If he lias caused a workman to 
lose his hand or his eye, he is put to death. 

Megasthenes says, that none of the Indians employ slaves. 
But. according to Onesicritus, this is peculiar to the people in 
the territory of Musicanus. He speaks of this as an excellent 
rule, and mentions many others to be found in that country, 
as the effects of a government by good laws. 

55. The care of the king's person is committed to women, 
who are also purchased of their parents. The body-guard, 
and the rest of the military, are stationed without the gates. 
A woman, who puts to death a king when drunk, is rewarded 
by becoming the wife of his successor. The sons succeed the 
father. The king may not sleep during the day-time, and at 
night he is obliged from time to time to change his bed, from 
dread of treachery. 

The king leaves his palace in time of war ; he leaves it also i 
when he goes to sit in his court as a judge. He remains 
there all day thus occupied, not suffering himself to be inter- 
rupted even though the time arrives for attending to his per- 
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son. This attention to his person consists of friction with 
pieces of wood, and he continues to listen to the cause, while 
the friction is performed by four attendants who surround him. 

Another occasion of leaving his palace is to offer sacrifice. 

The third is a sort of Bacchanalian departure to the chace. 
Crowds of women surround him, and on the outside (of these) 
are spear-men. The road is set off with ropes ; a man, or 
even a woman, who passes within the ropes is put to death. 

The king is preceded by drums and gongs. He hunts in, 
the enclosures, and discharges his arrows from a high seat. 
Near him stand two or three armed women. When hunting 
in the open ground, he shoots his arrows from an elephant ; 
of the women some are in chariots, some on horses, and others 
on elephants ; they are provided with all kinds of weapons, as 
if they were going on a military expedition. 

56. These customs when compared with ours are very 
strange, but the following are still more extraordinary. Ac- 
cording to Megasthenes, the nations who inhabit the Caucasus 
have commerce with women in public ; and eat the bodies 
of their relatives ; the monkeys climb precipices, and roll 
down large stones upon their pursuers ; most of the animals 
which are tame in our country are wild in theirs; the horses 
have a single horn, with heads like those of deer ; reeds 
which grow to the height of thirty orguiae, 1 others which 
grow on the ground, fifty orguiae in length, and in thickness 
some are three and others six cubits in diameter. 

57. He then deviates into fables, and says that there are 
men of five, and even three spans in height, some of whom are 
without nostrils, with only 'two breathing orifices above the 
mouth. Those of three spans in height wage war with the 
cranes (described by Homer) and with the partridges, which 
are as large as geese; these people collect and destroy the 
eggs of the cranes which lay their eggs there ; and nowhere 
else are the eggs or the young cranes to be found; fre- 
quently a crane escapes from this country with a brazen point 
of a weapon in its body, wounded by these people. 

Similar to this is the account of the Enotocoitse, 2 of the 
wild men, and of other monsters. The wild men could not be 
brought to Sandrocottus, for they died by abstaining from 

'- The orguia was equal to four cubits, or six feet one inch. 
8 Men who slept on their ears. See b. i. c. ii. 35. 
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food. Their heels are in front, the instep and toes are 
turned backwards. Some have been taken, which had no 
mouths, and were tame. They live near the sources of the 
Ganges, and are supported by the smell of dressed meat and 
the fragrance of fruits and flowers, having instead of mouths 
orifices through which they breathe. They are distressed by 
strong-smelling substances, and therefore their lives are sus- 
tained with difficulty, particularly in a camp. 

With respect to the other singular animals, the philosophers 
informed him of a people called Ocypodas, so swift of foot 
that they leave horses behind them ; of Enotocoitae, or per- 
sons having ears hanging down to their feet, so that they lie 
and sleep upon them, and so strong as to be able to pluck up 
trees and to break the sinew string of a bow ; of others (Mo- 
nornmati) who have only one eye, and the ears of a dog, the 
eye placed in the middle of the forehead, the hair standing 
erect, and the breasts shaggy ; of others (Amycteres) without 
nostrils, devouring everything, eaters of raw meat, short-lived, 
and dying before they arrive at old age ; the upper part of 
their mouths projects far beyond the lower lip. 

With respect to the Hyperboreans, who live to the age of 
a thousand years, his description is the same as that of Si- 
monides, Pindar, and other mythological writers. 

The story told by Timagenes of a shower of drops of brass, 
which were raked together, is a fable. The account of Me- 
gasthenes is more probable, namely, that the rivers bring 
down gold-dust, a part of which is paid as a tax to the king ; 
and this is the case in Iberia (of Armenia). 

58. Speaking of the philosophers, he says, that those who 
inhabit the mountains are worshippers of Bacchus, and show 
as a proof (of the god having come among them) the wild 
vine, which grows in their country only ; the ivy, the laurel, 
the myrtle, the box-tree, and other evergreens, none of which 
are found beyond the Euphrates, except a few in parks, which 
are only preserved with great care. To wear robes and tur- 
bans, to use perfumes, and to be dressed in dyed and flow- 
ered garments, for their kings to be preceded when they 
leave their palaces, and appear abroad, by gongs and drums, 
are Bacchanalian customs. But the philosophers who live in 
the plains worship Hercules. 

These are fabulous stories, contradicted by many writers, 
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particularly what is said of the vine and wine, for a great 
part of Armenia, the whole of Mesopotamia and Media, as 
far as Persia and Carmania, is beyond the Euphrates, the 
greater part of which countries is said to have excellent vines, 
and to produce good wine. 

59. Megasthenes divides the philosophers again into two 
kinds, the Brachmanes l and the Garmanes. 2 The Brach- 
manes are held in greater repute, for they agree more exactly 
in their opinions. Even from the time of their conception in 
the womb they are under the care and guardianship of learned 
men, who go to the mother, and seem to perform some incant- 
ation for the happiness and welfare of the mother and the 
unborn child, but in reality they suggest prudent advice, and 
the mothers who listen to them most willingly are thought to be 
the most fortunate in their offspring. After the birth of the 
children, there is a succession of persons who have the care 
of them, and as they advance in years, masters more able and 
accomplished succeed. 

The philosophers live in a grove in front of the city within 
a moderate-sized enclosure. Their diet is frugal, and they 
lie upon straw pallets and on skins. They abstain from ani- 
mal food, and from sexual intercourse with women ; their 
time is occupied in grave discourse, and they communicate 
with those who are inclined to listen to them ; but the hearer 
is not permitted to speak or cough, or even to spit on the 
ground ; otherwise, be is expelled that very day from their 
society, on the ground of having no control over himself. After 
living thirty-seven years in this manner, each individual re- 
tires to his own possessions, and lives with less restraint, 
wearing robes of fine linen, and rings of gold, but without pro- 
.fuseness, upon the hands and in the ears. They eat the flesh of 
animals, of those particularly which do not assist man in his 
labour, and abstain from hot and seasoned food. They have 
as many wives as they please with a view to numerous off- 
spring, for from many wives greater advantages are derived. 

As they have no slaves, they require more the services, 
which are at hand, of their children. 

The Brachmanes do not communicate their philosophy to 
their wives, for fear they should divulge to the profane, if 

1 The Brahmins. 2 Sarmanes, Clem. Alex. Strom, i. 305. 
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they became depraved, anything which ought, to be concealed ; 
or lest they should abandon their husbands in case they be- 
came good (philosophers) themselves. For no one who despises 
alike pleasure and pain, life and death, is willing to be sub- 
ject to the authority of another ; and such is the character of a 
virtuous man and a virtuous woman. 

They discourse much on death, for it is their opinion that 
the present life is the state of one conceived in the womb, and 
that death to philosophers is birth to a real and a happy life. 
They therefore discipline themselves much to prepare for 
death, and. maintain that nothing which happens to man is 
bad or good, for otherwise the same things would not be the 
occasion of sorrow to some and of joy to others, opinions being 
merely di-eams, nor that the same persons could be affected 
with sorrow and joy by the same things, on different oc- 
casions. 

With regard to opinions on physical phenomena, they display, 
says Megasthenes, great simplicity, their actions being better 
than their reasoning, for their belief is chiefly founded on fables. 
On many subjects their sentiments are the same as those of the 
Greeks. According to the Brachmanes, the world was created, 
and is liable to corruption ; it is of a spheroidal figure; the god 
who made and governs it pervades the whole of it ; the prin- 
ciples of all things are different, but the principle of the 
world's formation was water ; in addition to the four elements 
there is a fifth nature, of which the heavens and the stars are 
composed ; the earth is situated in the centre of the universe. 
Many other peculiar things they say of the principle of genera- 
tion and of the soul. They invent fables also, after the man- 
ner of Plato, on the immortality of the soul, and on the punish- 
ments in Hades, and other things of this kind. This is the 
account which Megasthenes gives of the Brachmanes. 

60. Of the. Garmanes, the most honourable, he says, are the 
Hylobii, who live in the forests^ and subsist on leaves and 
wild fruits : they are clothed with garments made of the bark 
of trees, 1 and abstain from commerce with women and from 
wine. The kings hold communication with them by messen- 
gers, concerning the causes of things, and through them wor- 
ship and supplicate the Divinity. 

1 Meineke's conjecture, l 
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Second in honour to the Hylobii, are the physicians, for 
they apply philosophy to the study of the nature of man. They 
are of frugal habits, but do not live in the fields, and subsist 
upon rice and meal, which every one gives when asked, 
and receive them hospitably. They are able to cause persons 
to have a numerous offspring, and to have either male or female 
children, by means of charms. They cure diseases by diet, 
rather than by medicinal remedies. Among the latter, the most 
in repute are unguents and cataplasms. All others they sup- 
pose partake greatly of a noxious nature. 

Both this and the other class of persons practise fortitude, 
as well in supporting active toil as in enduring suffering, so 
that they will continue a whole day in the same posture, with- 
out motion. 

There are enchanters and diviners, versed in the rites and 
customs relative to the dead, who go about villages and towns 
begging. There are others who are more civilized and better 
informed than these, who inculcate the vulgar opinions con- 
cerning Hades, which, according to their ideas, tend to piety 
and sanctity. Women study philosophy with some of them, 
but abstain from sexual intercourse. 

61. Aristobulus says, that he saw at Taxila two sophists 
(wise men), both Brachmanes, the elder had his head shaved, 
but the younger wore his hair ; both were attended by disci- 
ples. When not otherwise engaged, they spent their time in 
the market-place. They are honoured as public counsellors, 
and have the liberty of taking away, without payment, what- 
ever article they like which is exposed for sale ; when any 
one accosts them, he pours over them oil of jessamine, in such 
profusion that it runs down from their eyes. Of honey and 
sesamum, which is exposed for sale in large quantity, they 
take enough to make cakes, and are fed without expense. 

They came up to Alexander's table and took their meal 
standing, and they gave an example of their fortitude by re- 
tiring to a neighbouring spot, where the elder, falling on the 
ground supine, endured the sun and the rain, which had now 
set in, it being the commencement of spring. The other stood 
on one leg, with a piece of wood three cubits in length raised 
in both hands ; when one leg was fatigued he changed the 
support to the other, and thus continued the whole day. The 
younger appeared to possess much more self-command ; for, 
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after following the king a short distance, he soon returned to 
his home. The king sent after him, but he bade the king to 
come to him, if he wanted anything of him. The other ac- 
companied the king to the last : during his stay he changed 
his dress, and altered his mode of life, and when reproached 
for his conduct, answered, that he had completed the forty 
years of discipline which he had promised to observe : Alex- 
ander made presents to his children. 

62. Aristobulus relates also some strange and unusual cus- 
toms of the people of Taxila. Those, who through poverty- 
are unable to marry their daughters, expose them for sale in 
the market-place, in the flower of their age, to the sound of shell 
trumpetsand drums, with which the war-noteis given. Acrowd 
is thus assembled. First her back, as far as the shoulders, is 
uncovered, then the parts in front, for the examination of any 
man who comes for this purpose. If she pleases him, he mar- 
ries her on such conditions as may be determined upon. 

The dead are thrown out to be devoured by vultures. To 
have many wives is a custom common to these and to other 
nations. He says, that he had heard, from some persons, of 
wives burning themselves voluntarily with their deceased 
husbands ; and that those women who refused to submit to 
this custom were disgraced. The same things have been told 
by other writers. 1 

63. Onesicritus says, that he himself was sent to converse 
with these wise men. For Alexander heard that they went 
about naked, practised constancy and fortitude, and were held 
in the highest honour ; that, when invited, they did not go to 
other persons, but commanded others to come to them, if they 
wished to participate in their exercises or their conversation. 
Such being their character, Alexander did not consider it to 
be consistent with propriety to go to them, nor to compel them 
to do anything contrary to their inclination or against the 
custom of their country ; he therefore despatched Onesicritus 
to them. 

Onesicritus found, at the distance of 20 stadia from the 
city, fifteen men standing in different postures, sitting or 

'According to Diodorus Sicnlus, xlx. 33, an exception was made for 
women with child, or with a family ; but otherwise, if she did not comply 
with this custom, she was compelled to remain a widow during the rest of 
her life, and to take no part in sacrifices or other rites, as being an impious 
person. 
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lying down naked, who continued in these positions until the 
evening, and then returned to the city. The most difficult 
thing to endure was the heat of the sun, which was so powerful, 
that no one else could endure without pain to walk on the 
ground at mid-day with bare feet. 

64. He conversed with Calanus, one of these sophists, who 
accompanied the king to Persia, and died after the custom of 
his country, being placed on a pile of [burning] wood. When 
Onesicritus came, he was lying upon stones. Onesicritus 
approached, accosted him, and told him that he had been sent 
by the king, who had heard the fame of his wisdom, and that 
he was to give an account of his interview, if there were no 
objec:ion, he was ready to listen to his discourse. When Ca- 
lanus saw his mantle, head-covering, and shoes, he laughed, 
and said, " Formerly, there was abundance everywhere of 
corn and barley, as there is now of dust ; fountains then 
flowed with water, milk, honey, wine, and oil, but mankind 
by repletion and luxury became proud and insolent. Jupiter, 
indignant at this state of things, destroyed all, and appointed 
for man a life of toil. On the reappearance of temperance and 
other virtues, there was again an abundance of good things. 
But at present the condition of mankind approaches satiety 
and insolence, and there is danger lest the things which now 
exist should disappear." 

When he had finished, he proposed to Onesicritus, if he 
wished to hear his discourse, to strip off his clothes, to lie down 
naked by him on the same stones, and in that manner to 
listen to him ; while he was hesitating what to do, Mandanis, 1 
who was the oldest and wisest of the sophists, reproached 
C-.danus for his insolence, although he censured such insolence 
himself. Mandanis called Onesicritus to him, and said, I 
commend the king, because, although he governs so large an 
empire, he is yet desirous of acquiring wisdom, for he is the 
only philosopher in arms that I ever saw ; it would be of the 
greatest advantage, if those were philosophers who have the 
power of persuading the willing and of compelling the un- 
willing to learn temperance ; but I am entitled to indulgence, 
if, when conversing by means of three interpreters, who, ex- 
cept the language, know no more than the vulgar, I am not 

1 By Arriaii and Plutarch he is called Dandamis. 
VOL. in. i 
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able to demonstrate the utility of philosophy. To attempt it 
is to expect water to flow .pure through mud. 

65. " The tendency of his discourse," he said, " was this, that 
the best philosophy was that which liberated the mind from 
pleasure and grief ; that grief differed from labour, in that 
the former was inimical, the latter friendly to men ; for that 
men exercised their bodies with labour in order to strengthen 
the mental powers, by which means they would be able to 
put an end to dissensions, and give good counsel to all, to 
the public and to individuals ; that he certainly should at 
present advise Taxiles to receive Alexander as a friend ; for 
if he entertained a person better than himself, he might be 
improved ; but if a worse person, he might dispose him to 
good*" 

After this Mandanis inquired, whether such doctrines were 
taught among the Greeks. Onesicritus answered, that Pytha- 
goras taught a similar doctrine, and enjoined his disciples to 
abstain from whatever has life ; that Socrates and Diogenes, 
whose discourses he had heard, held the same opinions. 
Mandanis replied, " that in other respects he thought them 
wise, but that in one thing they were mistaken, namely, in 
preferring custom to nature, for otherwise they would not be 
ashamed of going naked, like himself, and of subsisting on 
frugal fare ; for the best house was that which required 
least repairs." He says also that they employ themselves 
much on natural subjects, as prognostics, rain, drought, and 
diseases. When they repair to the city, they disperse them- 
selves in the market-places ; if they meet any one carrying 
figs or bunches of grapes, they take what is offered gra- 
tuitously ; if it is oil, it is poured over them, and they are 
anointed with it. Every wealthy house, even to the women's 
apartment, is open to them ; when they enter it, they engage in 
conversation, and partake of the repast. Disease of the body 
they regard as most disgraceful, and he who apprehends it, 
after preparing a pyre, destroys himself by fire ; he (pre- 
viously) anoints himself, and sitting down upon it orders it to 
be lighted, remaining motionless while he is burning. 

66. Nearchus gives the following account of the Sophists. 
The Brachmanes engage in public affiiirs, and attend the kings 
9$ counsellors ; the rest are occupied in the study of nature. 
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Calanus belonged to the latter class. Women -study philosophy 
with them, and all lead an austere life. 

Of the customs of the other Indians, he says, that their law, 
whether relating to the community or to individuals, are not 
committed to writing, and differ altogether from those of other 
people. For example, it is the practice among some tribes, 
to propose virgins as prizes to the conquerors in a trial of skill 
in boxing ; wherefore they many without portions ; among 
other tribes the ground is cultivated by families and in com- 
mon ; when the produce is collected, each takes a load suffici- 
ent for his subsistence during the year ; the remainder is 
burnt, in order to have a reason for renewing their labour, and 
not remaining inactive. Their weapons consist of a bow and 
arrows, which are three cubits in length, or a javelin, and a 
shield, abd a sword three cubits long. Instead of bridles, they 
use muzzles, 1 which differ little from a halter, and the lips are 
perforated with spikes. 

67. Nearchus, producing proofs of their skill in works of 
art, says, that when they saw sponges in use among the Mace- 
donians, they imitated them by sewing hairs, thin threads, and 
strings in wool ; after the wool was felted, they drew out the 
hairs, threads, and strings, and dyed it with colours. There 
quickly appeared also manufactures of brushes for the body, 
and of vessels for oil (lecythi). They write, he says, letters, 
upon cloth, smoothed by being well beaten, although other 
authors affirm that they have no knowledge of writing. They 
use brass, which is cast, and not wrought ; he does not give 
the reason of this, although he mentions the strange effect, 
namely, if that vessels of this description fall to the ground, 
they break like those made of clay. 

This following custom also is mentioned in accounts of In- 
dia, that, instead of prostrating themselves before their kings, 
it is usual to address them, and all persons in authority and 
high station, with a prayer. 

The country produces precious stones, as crystal, car- 
buncles of all kinds, and pearls. 

68. As an instance of the disagreement among historians, 

1 By ^tfioig, probably hefe is meant a circular segment, or band of 
iron, furnished with slightly raised points in the inside ; it passes over the 
bone of the nose, and is fastened below by a cord which is continued as a. 
bridle. Such a contrivance is still in use for mules and asses in the East. 

i 2 
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we may adduce their (different) accounts of Calanus. They 
all agree that he accompanied Alexander, and underwent a 
voluntary death by fire in his presence, but they differ as to 
the manner and cause of his death. Some give the following 
account. Calanus accompanied the king, as the rehearser of 
his praises, beyond the boundaries of India, contrary to the 
common Indian custom ; for the philosophers attend upon 
their kings, and act as instructors in the worship of the gods, 
in the same manner as the Magi attend the Persian kings. 
When he fell sick at Pasargadse, being then attacked with 
disease for the first time in his life, he put himself to death at 
the age of seventy-three years, regardless of the entreaties of 
the king. A pyre was raised, and a golden couch placed up- 
on it. He laid down upon it, and covering himself up, was 
burnt to death. 

Others say, that a chamber was constructed of wood, which 
was filled with the leaves of trees, and a pyre being raised 
upon the roof, he was shut up in it, according to his directions, 
after the procession, with which he had been accompanied, had 
arrived at the spot. He threw himself upon the pyre, and was 
consumed like a log of wood, together with the chamber. 

Megasthenes says, that self-destruction is not a dogma of 
the philosophers, and that those who commit this act are ac- 
counted fool-hardy ; that some, who are by nature harsh, 
inflict wounds upon their bodies, or cast themselves down 
precipices ; those who are impatient of pain drown them- 
selves ; those who can endure pain strangle themselves ; and 
those of ardent tempers throw themselves into the fire. Of 
this last description was Calanus, who had no control over 
himself, and was a slave to the table of Alexander. Calanus 
is censured, while Mandanis is applauded. When Alexander's 
messengers invited the latter to come to the son of Jove, pro- 
mising a reward if he would comply, and threatening punish- 
ment if he refused, he answered, " Alexander was not the son 
of Jove, for he did not govern even the smallest portion of the 
earth ; nor did he himself desire a gift of one who 1 was 
satisfied with nothing. Neither did he fear his threats, for as 
long as he lived India would supply him with food enough ; 
and when he died, he should be delivered from the flesh 



1 Coray reads voQoq instead of nopos in the text. The translation would 
then be, "who required nothing; " but fKfivov here refers to Alexander. 
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wasted by old age, and be translated to a better and purer 
state of existence." Alexander commended and pardoned 
him. 

69. Historians also relate that the Indians worship Jupiter 
Ombrius (or, the Rainy), the river Ganges, and the indigen- 
ous deities of the country ; that when the king washes his 
hair, 1 a great feast is celebrated, and large presents are sent, 
each person displaying his wealth in competition with his 
neighbour. 

They say, that some of the gold-digging myrrneces (ants) 
have wings ; and that the rivers, like those of Iberia, 2 bring 
down gold-dust. 

In processions at their festivals, many elephants are in the 
train, adorned with gold and silver, numerous carriages 
drawn by four horses and by several pairs of oxen ; then fol- 
lows a body of attendants in full dress, (bearing) vessels of 
gold, large basins and goblets, an orguia 3 in breadth, tables, 
chairs of state, drinking-cups, and lavers of Indian copper, 
most of which were set with precious stones, as emeralds, 
beryls, and Indian carbuncles ; garments embroidered and in- 
terwoven with gold ; wild beasts, as buffaloes, 4 panthers, tame 
lions, and a multitude of birds of variegated plumage and of 
fine song. 

Cleitarchus speaks of four-wheeled carriages bearing trees 
with large leaves, from which were suspended (in cages) differ- 
ent kinds of tame birds, among which the orion 5 was said to 
possess the sweetest note, but the catreus 6 was the most beau- 
tiful in appearance, and had the most variegated plumage. In 
shape it approached nearest to the peacock, but the rest of 
the description must be taken from Cleitarchus. 

70. Opposed to the Brachmahes there are philosophers, 
called Pramnas, contentious people, and fond of argument. 
They ridicule the Brachmanes as boasters and fools for oc- 
cupying themselves with physiology and astronomy. Some 
of the Pramnae are called Pramnse of the mountains, other* 
Gymneta?, others again are called Townsmen and Country- 

1 On the day of his birth, Herod, ix. 109. * Of Armenia. 

; 3 About 6 feet. 

4 The text is corrupt. Tzschucke's emendation is adopted, viz. fiovrtaot. 
Groskurd translates, the wtrd by "hump -backed oxen," or zebus. 
* ^Elian de Nat. Anima.- xvii. 21. 6 Bird of paradise ? 
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men. The Pramnae of the mountains wear deer-skins, and 
carry scrips filled with roots and drugs ; they profess to 
practise medicine by means of incantations, charms, and 
amulets. 

The Gymnetae, as their name imports, are naked and live 
chiefly in the open air, practising fortitude for the space of 
thirty-seven years ; this I have before mentioned ; women 
live in their society, but without cohabitation. The Gymnetae 
are held in singular estimation. 

71. The (Pramnae) Townsmen are occupied in civil af- 
fairs, dwell in cities, and wear fine linen, or (as Countrymen 
they live) in the fields, clothed in the skins of fawns or ante- 
lopes. In short, the Indians wear white garments, white linen 
and muslin, contrary to the accounts of those who say that 
they wear garments of a bright colour ; all of them wear long 
hair and long beards, plait their hair, and bind it with a 
fillet. 

72. Artemidorus says that the Ganges descends from the 
Eraoda mountains and proceeds towards the south ; when it 
arrives at the city Ganges, 1 it turns to the east, and keeps 
this direction as far as Palibothra, 2 and the mouth by which 
it discharges itself into the sea. He calls one of -the rivers 
which flow into it CEdanes, 3 which breeds crocodiles and 
dolphins. Some other circumstances besides are mentioned 
by him, but in so confused and negligent a manner that they 
are not to be regarded. To these accounts may be added 
that of Nicolaus Damascenus. 

73. This writer states that at Antioch, near Daphne, 4 he 
met with ambassadors from the Indians, who were sent to 
Augustus Caesar. It appeared from the letter that several 
persons were mentioned in it, but three only survived, whom 
he says he saw. The rest had died chiefly in consequence of 

1 Not far from the present Anopschir on the Ganges, south-east from 
Delhi. Groskurd. 

- Patalputer, b. ii. c. i. 9. 3 Probably the lomanes. 

4 A subordinate town in the pachalic of Aleppo, and its modem name 
is still Antakieh. It was anciently distinguished as Antioch by the 
O routes, because it was situated on the left bank of that river, where its 
course turns abruptly to the west, after running northwards between the 
ranges of Lebanon and Antilebanon, and also Antioch by Daphne, because 
of the celebrated grove of Daphne which was consecrated to Apollo, ui tu 
itt mediate neighbourhood. 
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the length of the journey. The letter was written in Greek" 
upon a skin ; the import of it was, that Porus was the writer, 
that although he was sovereign of six hundred kings, yet that he 
highly esteemed the friendship of Caasar ; that he was willing to 
allow him a passage through his country, in whatever part he 
pleased, and to assist him in any undertaking that was just. 

Eight naked servants, with girdles round their waists, and 
fragrant with perfumes, presented the gifts which were 
brought. The presents were a Hermes (i. e. alnan) born 
without, arms, whom I have seen, large snakes, a serpent ten 
cubits in length, a river tortoise of three cubits in length, and a 
partridge (?) larger than a vulture. They were accompanied by 
the person, it is said, who burnt himself to death at Athens. 
This is the practice with persons in distress, who seek escape 
from existing calamities, and with others in prosperous cir^ 
cumstances, as was the case with this man. For as everything 
hitherto had succeeded with him, he thought it necessary to 
depart, lest some unexpected calamity should happen to him 
by continuing to live ; with a smile, therefore, naked, anointed, 
and with the girdle round his waist, he leaped upon the pyre*. 
On his tomb was this inscription, ZARMANOCHEGAS, 1 AN 
INDIAN, A NATIVE OF BAKGOSA, 2 HAVING IMMORTALIZED 

HIMSELF ACCORDING TO THE CUSTOM OF HIS COUNTRYj HERE 
LIES. 



CHAPTER II. 
AEIANA. 

1. NEXT to India is Ariana, the first portion of the country 
subject to the Persians, lying beyond 3 the Indus, and the first 

1 In Dion Cassius, liv. ix. he is called Zarmanus, a variation probably 
of Garmanus, see above, 60. Chegas, or Sheik, seems to be the Tartar 
title Chan or Khan, which may be detected also in the names Musi-canus, 
Porti-canus, Oxy-canus, Assa-canus. Vincent, Voyage of Nearchus, 
p. 129. Groskurd writes Zarmanos Chanes. 

2 Bargosa is probably a corruption of Barygaza mentioned in Arrian's 
Periplus of the Bed Sea. It was a large mart on the north of the river 
Nerbudda, now Baroatsch or Barutsch. Groskurd. 

3 "Beyond," as Strabo has just been speaking of India, with reference 
to which Ariana is to the west of the Indus. 
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of the higher satrapies without the. Taurus. 1 On the north 
it is bounded by the same mountains as India, on the south 
by the same sea, and by the same river .Indus, which separ- 
ates it from India. It stretches thence .towards the west as 
far as the line drawn from the Caspian Gates 2 to Carmania, 3 
whence its figure is quadrilateral. 

The southern side begins from the mouths of the Indus, 
and from Patalene, and terminates at Carmania and the 
mouth of the Persian Gulf, by a promontory projecting a 
considerable distance to the south. It then makes a bend to- 
wards the gulf in the direction of Persia. 

The Arbies, who have the same name as the river Arbis. 4 
are the first inhabitants we meet with in this country. They 
are separated by the Arbis from the next tribe, the Oritae, and 
according to Nearchus, occupy a tract of sea-coast of about 
1000 stadia in length ; this country also is a part of India. 
Next are the Oritaa, a people governed by their own laws. 
The voyage along the coast belonging to this people extends 
1800 stadia, that along the country of the Ichthyophagi, who 
follow next, extends 7400 stadia ; that along the country of 
the Carmani as far as Persia, 3700 stadia. The whole number 
of stadia is 13,900. 

2. The greater part of the country inhabited by the 
Ichthyophagi is on a level with the sea. No trees, ex- 
cept palms and a kind of thorn, and the tamarisk, grow 
there. There is also a scarcity of water, and of food pro- 
duced by cultivation. Both they and their cattle subsist 
upon fish, and are supplied by rain water and wells. The 

1 To the south of the great chain bearing that name, extending from 
west to east of Asia. - 

2 The exact place corresponding with the Caspise Pylae is probably a 
spot between Hark-a-Koh and Siah-Koh, about 6 parasangs from Rey, the 
name of the entrance of which is called Dereh. Smith, art. Caspias 
Pylte. 

3 An extensive province of Asia along the northern side of the Per- 
sian Gulf, extending from Carpella (either C. Bombareek or C. Isack) 
on the E. to the river Bagradas (Nabend) on the W. According to 
Martian the . distance between these points was 4250 stadia. It appears 
to have comprehended the coast-line of the modern Laristan, Kirman, 
and Moghostan. It was bounded on the N. by Parthia and Ariana ; oh 
the E. by Drangiana and Gedrosia; on the S. by the Persian Gulf, and on 
the W. by Persis. Smith, art. Carmania. 

* The Purali. ' ' 
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flesh of the animals has the smell of fish. Their dwellings 
are built with the bones of large whales and shells, the ribs 
furnishing beams and supports, and the jaw-bones, door-ways. 
The vertebral bones serve as mortars in which fish, which 
have been previously dried in the sun, are pounded. Of this, 
with the addition of flour, cakes are made; for they have 
grinding mills (for corn), although they have no iron. This 
however is not so surprising, because it is possible for them 
to import it from other parts. But how do they hollow out 
the mills again, when worn away ? with the same stones, they 
say, with which their arrows and javelins, which are hardened 
in the fire, are sharpened. Some fish are dressed in ovens, 
but the greater part is eaten raw. The fish are taken in nets 
made of the bark of the palm. 

3. Above the Ichthyophagi is situated Gedrosia, 1 a country 
less exposed to the heat of the sun than India, but more so than 
the rest of Asia. As it is without fruits and water, except in 
summer, it is not much better than the country of the Ichthyo- 
phagi. But it produces aromatics, particularly nard and myrrh, 
in such quantity, that the army of Alexander used them on 
the march for tent coverings and beds ; they thus breathed an 
air full of odours, and at the same time more salubrious. 

. The summer was purposely chosen for leaving India, for 
at that . season it rains in Gedrosia, and the rivers and wells 
are filled, but in winter they fail. The rain falls in the 
higher parts to the north, and near the mountains: when 
the rivers swell, the plains near the sea are watered, and the 
wells are also filled. Alexander sent persons before him into 
the desert country, to dig wells and to prepare stations for 
himself and his fleet. 

4. Having separated his forces into three divisions, he set out 
with one division through Gedrosia, keeping at the utmost from 
the sea not more than 500 stadia, in order to secure the coast for 
.his fleet ; but he frequently approached the sea-side, although! 
the beach was impracticable and rugged. The second division 
he sent forward under the command of Craterus through the 
interior, with a view of reducing Ariana, and of proceed- 
ing to the same places to which he himself was directing his 
march. (The third division), the fleet he intrusted to Near- 
chug and Onesicritus, his master pilot, giving them orders to 

1 Mekran. 
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take up convenient positions in following him, and to sail 
along the coast parallel to his line of march. 

5 Nearchus says, that while Alexander was on his march, 
he himself commenced his voyage, in the autumn, about the 
achronical rising of the Pleiades, 1 the wind not being before 
favourable. The Barbarians however, taking courage at the 
departure of the king, became daring, and attempted to throw 
off their subjection, attacked them, and endeavoured to drive 
them out of the country. But Craterus set out from the 
Hydaspes, and proceeded through the country of the Arachoti 
and of the Drangse into Carmania. 

Alexander was greatly distressed throughout the whole 
march, as his road lay through a barren country. The sup- 
plies of provisions which he obtained came from a distance, 
and were scanty and unfrequent, so much so that the army 
suffered greatly from hunger, the beasts of burden dropped 
down, and the baggage was abandoned, both on the march 
and in the camp. The army was saved by eating dates and 
the marrow of the palm-tree. 2 

Alexander however (says Nearchus), although acquainted 
with the hardships of the enterprise, was ambitious of con- 
ducting this large army in safety, as a conqueror, through 
the same country where, according to the prevailing report, 
Semiramis escaped by flight from India with about twenty, 
and Cyrus with about seven men. 

6. Besides the want of provisions, the scorching heat was 
distressing, as also the deep and burning sand. In some 
places there were sand-hills, so that in addition to the diffi- 
culty of lifting the legs, as out of a pit, there were ascents 
and descents. It was necessary also, on account of the water- 
ing places, to make long marches of two, four, and sometimes 
even of six hundred stadia, for the most part during the night. 
Frequently the encampment was at a distance of 30 stadia 
from the watering places, in order that the soldiers might 

1 By the achronical rising of the Pleiades is meant the rising of this 
constellation, or its first becoming visible, after sun-set. Vincent (Voyage 
of Nearchus) fixes on the 23rd October, 327 B. c., as the date of the de- 
parture of Alexander from Nicaea ; August, 326 B. c., as the date of his 
arrival at Pattala ; and the 2nd of October, 326 B. c., as the date of the 
departure of the fleet from the Indus. 

* The pith in the young head-shoot of the paim-tree. 
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not be induced by thirst to drinfc to excess. For many of 
them plunged into the water in their armour, and continued 
drinking until they were drowned ; when swollen after death 
they floated, and corrupted the shallow water of the cisterns. 
Others, exhausted by thirst, lay exposed to the sun, in the mid-, 
die of the road. They then became tremulous, their hands and 
their feet shook, and they died like persons seized with cold 
and shivering. Some turned out of the road to indulge in 
sleep, overcome with drowsiness and fatigue; some were 
left behind, and perished, being ignorant of the road, destitute 
of everything, and overpowered by heat. Others escaped 
after great sufferings. A torrent of water, which fell in the 
night time, overwhelmed and destroyed many persons, and 
much baggage ; a great part even of the royal equipage was 
swept away. 

The guides, through ignorance, deviated so far into the in- 
terior, that the sea was no longer in sight. The king, per- 
ceiving the danger, immediately set out in search of the coast ; 
when he had discovered it, and by sinking wells had found 
water fit for drinking, he sent for the army : afterwards he 
continued his march for seven days near the shore, with a 
good supply of water. He then again returned into the in- 
terior. 

7. There was a plant resembling the laurel, which if eaten 
by the beasts of burden caused them to die of epilepsy, ac- 
companied with foaming at the mouth. A thorn also, the fruit 
of which, like gourds, strewed the ground, and was full of a 
juice ; if drops of it fell into the eyes of any kind of animal 
it became completely blind.. Many persons were suffocated 
by eating unripe dates. Danger also was to be apprehended 
from serpents ; for on the sand-hills there grew a plant, under- 
neath which they crept and hid themselves. The persons 
wounded by them died. 

The Oritae, it was said, smeared the points of their arrows, 
which were of wood hardened in the fire, with deadly poisons. 
When Ptolemy was wounded and in danger of his life a per- 
son appeared in a dream to Alexander, and showed him a 
root with leaves and branches, ^which he told him to bruise 
and place upon the wound. Alexander awoke from his dream, 
and remembering the vision, searched and found the root 
growing in abundance, of which both he and others made use ; 
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when the Barbarians perceived that the antidote for the 
poison was discovered, they surrendered to the king. It is 
probable, however, that some one acquainted with the plant 
informed the king of its virtues, and that the fabulous part of 
the story was invented for the purpose of flattery. 

Having arrived at the palace l of the Gedrosii on the six- 
tieth day after leaving the Ori, 2 and allowed his army a short 
period of rest, he set out for Carmania. 

8. The position of the southern side of Ariana is thus situ- 
ated, with reference to the sea-coast, the country of the 
Gedrosii and the Oritse lying near and above it. A great 
part of Gedrosia extends into the interior until it touches 
upon the Drangae, Arachoti, and Paropamisadse, of whom 
Eratosthenes speaks in the following manner : we cannot give 
a better description. " Ariana," he says, " is bounded on the 
east by the Indus, on the south by the Great Sea, on the north 
by the Paropamisus and the succeeding chain of mountains as 
far as the Caspian Gates, on the west by the same limits 3 by 
which the territory of the Parthians is separated from Media, 
and Carmania from Parsetacene and Persia. 

The breadth of the country is the length of the Indus, 
reckoned from the Paropamisus as far as the mouths of that 
river, and amounts to 12,000, or according to others to 13,000, 
stadia. The length, beginning from the Caspian Gates, as it 
is laid down in Asiatic Stathmi, 4 is estimated in two different 
ways. From the Caspian Gates to Alexandreia among the 
Arii 5 through Parthia is one and the same road. Then a 
road leads in a straight line through Bactriana, and over the 
pass of the mountain to Ortospana, 6 to the meeting of the three 
roads from Bactra, which is among the Paropamisadse. The 
other branch turns off a little from Aria towards the south to 
Prophthasia in Drangiana ; then the remainder leads as far 
as the confines of India and of the Indus ; so that the road 
through the Drangae and the Arachoti is longer, the whole 
amounting to 15,300 stadia. But if we deduct 1300 stadia, 
we shall have the remainder as the length of the country in a 
straight line, namely, 14,000 stadia ; for the length of the coast 
is not much less, although swme persons increase this sum by 

1 Called Pura by Arrian. 2 The Oritse are no doubt here meant* 

s By the line drawn from the Caspian Gates to Carmania. 
4 See above, c. i. 12. s Herat. 6 Candahar. 
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adding to the 10,000 stadia Carmania, which is reckoned at 
6000 stadia. For they seem to reckon it either together with 
the gulfs, or together with the Carmanian coast within the 
Persian Gulf. The name also of Ariana is extended so as 
to include some part of Persia, Media, and the north of 
Bactria and Sogdiana ; for these nations speak nearly the 
same language. 1 

9. The order in which these nations are disposed is as fol- 
lows. Along the Indus are the Paropamisadae, above whom 
lies the mountain Paropamisus ; then towards the south are 
the Arachoti ; then next to these towards the south, the 
Gedroseni, together with other tribes who occupy the sea- 
coast ; the Indus runs parallel along the breadth of these 
tracts. The Indians occupy [in part] 2 some of the countries 
situated along the Indus, which formerly belonged to the 
Persians : Alexander deprived the Ariani of them, and estab- 
lished there settlements of his own. But Seleucus Nicator 
gave them to Sandrocottus in consequence of a marriage con- 
tract, and received in return five hundred elephants. 

The Arii are situated on the west, by the side of the Paro- 
pamisadse. and the Drangse 3 by the Arachoti and Gedrosii. 
The Arii are situated by the side of the Drangae both on 
the north and west, and nearly encompass them. Bactriana 
adjoins Aria on the north, and the Paropamisadse, through 
whose territory Alexander passed when he crossed the Cau- 
casus on his way to Bactra. Towards the west, next to 
the Arii, are the Parthians, and the parts about the Caspian 
Gates. Towards the south of Parthia is the desert of Carma- 
nia ; then follows the remainder of Carmania and Gedrosia. 

10. We shall better understand the position of the places 
about the above-mentioned mountainous tract, if we further 
examine the route which Alexander took from the Parthian 
territory to Bactriana, when he was in pursuit of Bessus. 
He came first to Ariana, next to the Drangse, where he put 
to death Philotas, the son of Parmenio, having detected his 
traitorous intentions. He despatched persons to Ecbatana 4 also 

1 See b. xi. c. viii. 9. 

2 The text is corrupt: IK [ispovg is probably taken from some other 
part of the text and here inserted. 

3 The same as Zarangs ; they probably dwelt on the lake Zaral:, 
which undoubtedly retains its Zend name. Wilson's Ariana. 

4 Corresponding nearly with the present Hamadan. 
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to put the father to death as an accomplice in the conspiracy. 
It is said that these persons performed in eleven days, upon 
dromedaries, a journey of 30 or 40 days, and executed their 
business. 

The Drangae resemble the Persians in all other respects in 
their mode of life, except that they have little wine. Tin is 
found in the country. 1 

Alexander next went from the Drangae to the Euergetae, 2 
(to whom Cyrus gave this name,) and to the Arachoti ; then 
through the territory of the Paropamisadae at the setting of 
the Pleiad. 3 It is a mountainous country, and at that time 
was covered with snow, so that the march was performed with 
difficulty. The numerous villages, however, on their march, 
which were well provided with everything except oil, afforded 
relief in their distress. On their left hand were the summits 
of the mountains. 

The southern parts of the Paropamisus belong to India and 
Ariana ; the northern parts towards the west belong to Bac- 
triana [towards the east to Sogdiana * * 4 Bactrian barba- 
rians]. Having wintered there, with India above to the right 
hand, and having founded a city, he crossed the summits of 
the mountains into Bactriana. The road was bare of every- 
thing except a few trees of the bushy terminthus ; 5 the army 
was driven from want of food to eat the flesh of the beasts or 
burthen, and that in a raw state for want of firewood ; but 
silphium grew in great abundance, which promoted the di- 
gestion of this raw food. Fifteen days after founding the city 
and leaving winter quarters, he came to Adrapsa 6 (Darapsa?), 
a city of Bactriana. 

1 1. Chaarene is situated somewhere about this part of the 
country bordering upon India. This, of all the places subject 
to the Parthians, lies nearest to India. It is distant 10,000 or 

1 None is said to be found there at the present day. 

2 They were called Ariaspi ; Cyrus, son of Cambyses, gave them the 
name Euergetae, " benefactors," hi consideration of the services which 
they had rendered in his expedition against the Scythians. 

3 At the beginning of winter. 

* The text is corrupt ; the words between brackets are supplied by 
Kramer's conjecture. See b. xi. c. xi. 2. 

* Theophrastus, iv. 5. The Pistatia-nut tree. 
' Bamian, see b. xi. c. xi. 2. 
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9000 stadia 1 from Bactriana, 2 through the country of the 
Arachoti, and the above-mentioned mountainous tract. Cra- 
terus traversed this country, subjugating those who refused to 
submit, and hastened with the greatest expedition to form a 
junction with the king. Nearly about the same time both 
armies, consisting of infantry, entered Carmania together, and 
at a short interval afterwards Nearchus sailed with his fleet 
into the Persian Gulf, having undergone great danger and 
distress from wandering in his course, and among other causes, 
from great whales. 

12. It is probable that those who sailed in the expedition 
greatly exaggerated many circumstances ; yet their statements 
prove the sufferings to which they were exposed, and that 
their apprehensions were greater than the real danger. That 
which alarmed them the most was the magnitude of the 
whales, which occasioned great commotion in the sea from 
their numbers; their blowing was attended with so great 
a darkness, that the sailors could not see where they stood. 
But when the pilots informed the sailors, who were terrified 
at the sight and ignorant of the cause, that they were animals 
which might easily be driven away by the sound of a trumpet, 
and by loud noises, Nearchus impelled the vessels with vio- 
lence in the direction of the impediment, and at the same 
time frightened the animals with the sound of trumpets. The 
whales dived, and again rose at the prow of the vessels, so as 
to give the appearance of a naval combat; but they soon 
made off. 

1 3. Those who now sail to India speak of the size of these 
animals and their mode of appearance, but as coming neither 
in bodies nor frequently, yet as repulsed by shouts and by 
the sound of trumpets. They affirm that they do not approach 
the land, but that the bones of those which die, bared of flesh, 
are readily thrown up by the waves, and supply the Ichthy- 
.ophagi with the above-mentioned material for the construction 
of their cabins. According to Nearchus, the size of these 
animals is three and twenty orguiae in length. 3 

1 In the text 19,000. Kramer's proposed reading is adopted of separating 
the amount. 

* Ariana in the text. Groskurd proposes to read Carmania ; Kramer, 
Bactriana. 

s About 140 feet. Arrian says twenty-five orguiae, or about 150 feet. 
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Nearchus says that he proved the confident belief of the 
sailors in the existence of an island situated in the passage, 
and destructive to those who anchored near it, to be false. 

A bark in its course, when it came opposite to this island, 
was never afterwards seen, and some men who were sent in 
search did not venture to disembark upon the island, but 
shouted and called to the crew, when, receiving no answer, 
they returned. But as all imputed this disappearance to the 
island, Nearchus said that he himself sailed to it, went ashore, 
disembarked with a part of his crew, and went round it. 
But not discovering any trace of those of whom he was 
in search, he abandoned the attempt, and informed his men 
that no fault was to be imputed to the island (for otherwise 
destruction would have come upon himself and those who 
disembarked with him), but that some other cause (and innu- 
merable others were possible) might have occasioned the loss 
of the vessel. 

1 4. Carmania is the last portion of the sea-coast which begins 
from the Indus. Its first promontory projects towards the 
south into the Great Sea. 1 After it has formed the mouth of 
the Persian Gulf towards the promontory, which is in sight, 
of Arabia Felix, it bends towards the Persian Gulf, and is 
continued till it touches Persia. 

Carmania is large, situated in the interior, and extending 
itself between Gedrosia and Persia, but stretches more to the 
north than Gedrosia. This is indicated by its fertility, for it 
not only produces everything, but the trees are of a large 
size, excepting however the olive ; it is also watered by rivers. 
Gedrosia also diifers little from the country of the Ichthy- 
ophagi, so that frequently there is no produce from the 
ground. They therefore keep the annual produce in store 
for several years. 

Onesicritus says, that a river in Carmania brings down gold- 
dust; that there are mines of silver, copper, and minium; and 
that there are two mountains, one of which contains arsenic, 
the other salt. 

There belongs to it a desert tract, which is contiguous to 
Parthia and Paraetacene. The produce of the ground is like 
that of Persia ; and among other productions the vine. The 

1 Groskurd proposes to supply after " Sea" words which he thinks : are 
here omitted ; upon insufficient grounds, however, according to Kramer. 
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Garmanian vine, as we call it, often bears bunches of grapes 
of two cubits in size ; the seeds are very numerous and very 
large ; probably the plant grows in its native soil with great 
luxuriance. 

Asses, on account of the scarcity of horses, are generally 
made use of even in war. They sacrifice an ass to Mars, who 
is the only deity worshipped by them, for they are a warlike 
people. No one marries before he has cut off the head of an 
enemy and presented it to the king, who deposits the scull in 
the royal treasury. The tongue is minced and mixed with 
flour, which the king, after tasting it, gives to the person who 
brought it, to be eaten by himself and his family. That king 
is the most highly respected, to whom the greatest number of 
heads are presented. 

According to Nearchus, most of the customs and the lan- 
guage of the inhabitants of Carmania resemble those of the 
Persians and Medes. 

The passage across the mouth of the Persian Gulf does not 
occupy more than one day. 



CHAPTER HI. 

1. NEXT to Carmania is Persis. A great part of it extends 
along the coast of the Gulf, which has its name from the 
country, but a much larger portion stretches into the interior, 
and particularly in its length, reckoned from the south, and 
Carmania to the north, and to the nations of Media. 

It is of a threefold character, as we regard its natural con- 
dition and the quality of the air. First, the coast, extending 
for about 4400 or 4300 stadia, is burnt up with heat ; it is 
sandy, producing little except palm trees, and terminates at 
the greatest river in those parts, the name of which is Oroatis. 1 
Secondly, the country above the coast produces everything, 
and is a plain ; it is excellently adapted for the rearing of cattle, 
and abounds with rivers and lakes. 

The third portion lies towards the north, and is bleak and 
mountainous. On its borders live the camel-breeders. 

1 The Arosis of Arrian, now the Tab. 

VCi. III. K 
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Its length, according to Eratosthenes, towards the north and 
Media, 1 is about 8000, or, including some projecting promon- 
tories, 9000 stadia ; the remainder (from Media) to the Cas- 
pian Gates is not more than 3000 stadia. The breadth in the 
interior of the country from Susa to Persepolis is 4200 stadia, 
and thence to the borders of Carmania 1600 stadia more. 

The tribes inhabiting this country are those called the Pa- 
teischoreis, the AchsemenidaB, and Magi ; these last affect a se- 
date mode of life ; the Curtii and Mardi are robbers, the rest 
are husbandmen. 

2. Susis also is almost a part of Persis. It lies between Per- 
sis and Babylonia, and has a very considerable city, Susa. 
For the Persians and Cyrus, after the conquest of the Medes, 
perceiving that their own country was situated towards the 
extremities, but Susis more towards the interior, nearer also 
to Babylon and the other nations, there placed the royal seat of 
the empire. They were pleased with its situation on the con- 
fines of Persis, and with the importance of the city ; besides the 
consideration that it had never of itself undertaken any great 
enterprise, had always been in subjection to other people, and 
constituted a part of a greater body, except, perhaps, anciently 
in the heroic times. 

It is said to have been founded by Tithonus, the father of 
Memnon. Its compass was 120 stadia. Its shape was ob- 
long. The Acropolis was called Memnonium. The Susians 
have the name also of Cissii. JEschylus 2 calls the mother of 
Memnon, Cissia. Memnon is said to be buried near Paltus in 
Syria, by the river Badas, as Simonides says in his Memnon, 
a dithyrambic poem among the Deliaca. The wall of the city, 
the temples and palaces, were constructed in the same manner 
as those of the Babylonians, of baked brick and asphaltus, as 
some writers relate. Polycletus however says, that its circum- 
ference was 200 stadia, and that it was without walls. 

3. They embellished the palace at Susa more than the rest, 
but they did not hold in less veneration and honour the 

1 This passage is very corrupt, and many words, according to Kramer, 
appear to be omitted. See b. ii. c i. 26. We read with Groskurd " M- 
dia" for "Caspian Gates" in the text: and insert " 9000 stadia," here 
from b. ii. c. i. 26, and, following the same authority, 3000 fir 2000 sta- 
dia in the text below. 

s Persae, v. 17 and 118. 
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palaces at Persepolis and Pasargadse. 1 For in these stronger 
and hereditary places were the treasure-house, the riches, and 
tombs of the Persians. There was another palace at Gabse, 
in the upper parts of Persia, and another on the sea-coast, 
near a place called Taoce. 2 

This was the state of things during the empire of the Per- 
sians. But afterwards different princes occupied different 
palaces ; some, as was natural, less sumptuous, after the power 
of Persis had been reduced first by the Macedonians, and 
secondly still more by the Parthians. For although the 
Persians have still a kingly government, and a king of their 
own, yet their power is very much diminished, and they are 
subject to the king of Parthia. 

4. Susa is situated in the interior, upon the river Choaspes, 
beyond the bridge ; but the territory extends to the sea : and 
the sea-coast of this territory, from the borders of the Persian 
coast nearly as far as the mouths of the Tigris, is a distance 
of about 3000 stadia. 

The Choaspes flows through Susis, terminating on the same 
coast, and has its source in the territory of the Uxii. 3 For 
a rugged and precipitous range of mountains lies between the 
Susians and Persis, with narrow defiles, difficult to pass ; they 
were inhabited by robbers, who constantly exacted payment 
even from the kings themselves, at their entrance into Persis 
from Susis. 

Polycletus says, that the Choaspes, and the Eulasus, 4 and the 
Tigris also enter a lake, and thence discharge themselves into 
the sea ; that on the side of the lake is a mart, as the rivers 
do not receive the merchandise from the sea, nor convey it 
down to the sea, on account of dams in the river, purposely 
constructed, and that the goods are transported by land a dis- 
tance of 800 stadia 5 to Susa ; according to others, the rivers 
which flow through Susis discharge themselves by the inter- 
mediate canals of the Euphrates into the single stream of the 
Tigris, which on this account has at its mouth the name of 
Pasitigris. 

1 Pasa or Fesa. 2 Tang or Taiiog, on the river Gra. 

3 The Uxii occupied the district of Asciac. 

4 There seems little doubt that the Karun represents the ancient 
Eulaeus (on which some authors state Susa to have been situated) 5 and 
the Kerkhah the old Choaspes. See Smith, art. Choaspes. 

5 Groskurd adds 1000 stadia to this amount. 

K 2 
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5. According to Nearchus, the sea-coast of Susis is swampy, 
9 nd terminates at the river Euphrates ; at its mouth is a village, 
which receives the merchandise from Arabia ; for the coast 
of Arabia approaches close to the mouths of the Euphrates 
and the Pasitigris ; the whole intermediate space is occupied 
by a lake which receives the Tigris ; on sailing up the Pasiti- 
gris 150 stadia is the bridge of rafts leading to Susa from Per- 
sis, and is distant from Susa 60 (600 ?) stadia ; the Pasitigris 
is distant from the Oroatis about 2000 stadia ; the ascent 
through the lake to the mouth of the Tigris is 600 (6000 ?) 
stadia ; l near the mouth stands the Susian village ( Aginis), 
distant from Susa 500 stadia ; the journey by water from the 
mouth of the Euphrates, up to Babylon, through a well-inhab- 
ited tract of country, is a distance of more than 3000 stadia. 

Onesicritus says that all the rivers discharge themselves 
into the lake, both the Euphrates and the Tigris ; and that 
the Euphrates, again issuing from the lake, discharges itself 
into the sea by a separate mouth. 

6. There are many other narrow defiles in passing out 
through the territory of the Uxii, and entering Persis. These 
Alexander forced in his march through the country at the 
Persian Gates, and at other places, when he was hastening to 
see the principal parts of Persis, and the treasure-holds, in 
which wealth had been accumulated during the long period 
that Asia was tributary to Persis. 

He crossed many rivers, which flow through the country 
and discharge themselves into the Persian Gulf. 

Next to the Choaspes are the Copratas 2 and the Pasitigris, 
which has its source in the country of the Uxii. There is 
also the river Cyrus, which flows through Coele Persis, 3 as 
it is called, near Pasargadse. The king changed his name, 
which was formerly Agradatus, to that of this river. Alex- 
ander crossed the Araxes 4 close to Persepolis. Persepolis 
was distinguished for the magnificence of the treasures which 
it contained. The Araxes flows out of the Paraetacene, 5 and 
receives the Medus, 6 which has its source in Media. These 
rivers run through a very fruitful valley, which, like Perse- 

1 Quin. Curtius, v. 10. Diod. Sic. xvii. 67. 

2 Ab-Zal. 3 Hollow Persis. * Bendamir. 
5 The capital of Parsetacene is Ispahan. 

Probably the Ab-Kuren. 
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polls, lies close to Carmania and to the eastern parts of the 
country. Alexander burnt the palace at Persepolis, to 
avenge the Greeks, whose temples and cities the Persians had 
destroyed by fire and sword. 

7. He next came to Pasargadas, 1 which also was an ancient 
royal residence. Here he saw in a park the tomb of Cyrus. 
It was a small tower, concealed within a thick plantation of 
trees, solid below, but above consisting of one story and a 
shrine which had a very narrow opening ; Aristobulus says, he 
entered through this opening, by order of Alexander, and 
decorated the tomb. He saw there a golden couch, a table 
with cups, a golden coffin, and a large quantity of garments 
and dresses ornamented with precious stones. These objects 
he saw at his first visit, but on a subsequent visit the place 
had been robbed, and everything had been removed except 
the couch and the coifin which were only broken. The dead 
body had been removed from its place ; whence it was evident 
that it was the act not of the Satrap, 2 but of robbers, who 
had left behind what they could not easily carry off. And 
this occurred although there was a guard of Magi stationed 
about the place, who received for their daily subsistence a 
sheep, and every month a horse. 3 The remote distance to 
which the army of Alexander had advanced, to Bactra and 
India, gave occasion to the introduction of many disorderly 
acts, and to this among others. 

Such is the account of Aristobulus, who records the follow- 
ing inscription on the tomb. " MAN, I AM: CYRUS,"* 1 ESTAB- 
LISHED THE PERSIAN EMPIRE AND WAS KING OF ASIA. 
GRUDGE ME NOT THEREFORE THIS MONUMENT. 

Onesicritus however says that the tower had ten stories, 
that Cyrus lay in the uppermost, and that there was an in- 
scription in Greek, cut in Persian letters, "I CYRUS, KING OF 
KINGS, LIE HERE." And another inscription to the same effect 
in the Persian language. ' 

8. Onesicritus mentions also this inscription on the tomb of 
Darius : " I WAS A FRIEND TO MY FRIENDS, I WAS THE FIRST 
OF HORSEMEN AND ARCHERS, I EXCELLED AS HUNTER,! COULD 

DO EVERYTHING. 

1 Pasa or Fesa. 3 Orxines, Quint. Cur. x. c. 1 . 

3 For sacrifice to Cyrus. Arrian, vi. c. 29. 

* Arrian adds, " Son of Cambyses." ' 
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Aristus of Salamis, a writer of a much later age than these, 
says, that the tower consisted of two stories, and was large ; 
that it was built at the .time the Persians succeeded to the 
kingdom (of the Medes) ; that the tomb was preserved; 
that the above-mentioned inscription was in the Greek, and 
that there was another to the same purport in the Persian 
language. 

Cyrus held in honour Pasargadas, because he there con- 
quered, in his last battle, Astyages the Mede, and transferred 
to himself the empire of Asia ; he raised it to the rank of a city, 
and built a palace in memory of his victory. 

9. Alexander transferred everything that was precious in 
Persis to Susa, which was itself full of treasures and costly 
materials ; he did not, however, consider this place, but Ba- 
bylon, as the royal residence, and intended to embellish it. 
There too his treasure was deposited. 4 

They say that, besides the treasures in Babylon and in thq 
camp of Alexander, which were not included in the sum, the 
treasure found at Susa and in Persis was reckoned to amount 
to 40,000, and according to some writers to 50,000, talents. 
But others say, that the whole treasure, collected from all 
quarters, and transported to Ecbatana, amounted to 180,000 
talents, and that the 8,000 talents which Darius carried 
away with him in his flight from Media became the booty of 
those who put him to death. 

10. Alexander preferred Babylon, because he saw that it 
far surpassed the other cities in magnitude, and had other ad- 
vantages. Although Susis is fertile, it has a glowing and 
scorching atmosphere, particularly near the city, as he (Aris- 
tobulus ?) says. Lizards and serpents at mid-day in the sum- 
mer, when the sun is at its greatest height, cannot cross the 
streets of the city quick enough to prevent their being burnt 
to death mid-way by the heat. This happens nowhere in 
Persis, although it lies more towards the south. 

Cold water for baths is suddenly heated by exposure to the 
sun. Barley spread out in the sun is roasted 1 like barley pre- 
pared in ovens. For this reason earth is laid to the depth of 
two cubits upon the roofs of the houses. They are obliged to 
construct their houses narrow, on account of the weight placed 
upon them, and from want of long beams, but, as large dwell- 
1 Groskurd reads, ci\\ecr6at, hops or jumps up. 
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ings are required to obviate the suffocating heat the houses 
are long. 

The beam made of the palm tree has a peculiar property, 
for although it retains its solidity, it does not as it grows old 
give way downwards, but curves upwards with the weight, and 
is a better support to the roof. 

The cause of the scorching heat is said to be high, over- 
hanging mountains on the north, which intercept the northern 
winds. These, blowing from the tops of the mountains at a 
great height, fly over without touching the plains, to the 
more southern parts of Susis. There the air is still, parti- 
cularly when the Etesian winds cool the other parts of the 
country which are burnt up by heat. 

11. Susis is so fertile in grain, that barley and wheat pro- 
duce, generally, one hundred, and sometimes two hundred 
fold. Hence the furrows are not ploughed close together, for 
the roots when crowded impede the sprouting of the plant. 

The vine did not grow there before the Macedonians plant- 
ed it, both there and at Babylon. They do not dig trenches, 
but thrust down into the ground iron -headed stakes, which 
when drawn out are immediately replaced by the plants. 

Such is the character of the inland parts. The sea-coast is 
marshy and without harbours ; hence Nearchus says, that he 
met with no native guides, when coasting with his fleet from 
India, to Babylonia, for nowhere could his vessels put in, nor 
was he able to procure persons who could direct him by their 
knowledge and experience. 

12. The part of Babylonia formerly called Sitacene, and 
afterwards Apolloniatis, 1 is situated near Susis. 

Above both, on the north and towards the east, are the Ely- 
maei 2 and the Paraetaceni, predatory people relying for security 
on their situation in a rugged and mountainous country. The 
Paraetaceni He more immediately above the' Apolloniatae, and 
therefore annoy them the more. The ElymEei are at war with 
this people and with the Susians, and the Uxii with the Ely- 
maei, but not so constantly at present as might be expected, 
on account of the power of the Parthians, to whom all the in- 

1 Founded probably by the Macedonians. 

2 The Elymaei reached to the Persian Gulf. Ptolem. vi. 1. They ap- 
pear to have left vestiges of their name in that of a gulf, and a port called 
Delem. 
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habitants of those regions are under subjection. When there- 
fore the Parthians are quiet, all are tranquil, and their subject 
nations. But when, as frequently happens, there is an insur- 
rection, which has occurred even in our own times, the event 
is not the same to all, but different to different people. For 
the disturbance has benefited some, but disappointed the ex- 
pectation of others. 

Such is the nature of the countries of Persis and Susiana. 

13. The manners and customs of the Persians are the same 
as those of the Susians and the Medes, and many other peo- 
ple ; and they have been described by several writers, yet I 
must mention what is suitable to my purpose. 

The Persians do not erect statues nor altars, but, consider- 
ing the heaven as Jupiter, sacrifice on a high place. 1 They 
worship the sun also, whom they call Mithras, the moon, Venus, 
fire, earth, winds, and water. They sacrifice, having offered 
up prayers, in a place free from impurities, and present the 
victim crowned. 2 

After the Magus, who directs the sacrifice, has divided the 
flesh, each goes away with his share, without setting apart 
any portion to the gods ; for the god, they say, requires the soul 
of the victim, and nothing more. Nevertheless, according tc 
some writers, they lay a small piece of the caul upon the fire. 

14. But it is to fire and water especially that they offer 
sacrifice. They throw upon the fire dry wood without the 
bark, and place fat over it ; they then pour oil upon it, and 
light it below ; they do not blow the flame with their breath, 
but fan it ; those who have blown the flame with their breath, 
or thrown any dead thing or dirt upon the fire, are put to 
death. 

They sacrifice to water by going to a lake, river, or foun- 
tain ; having dug a pit, they slaughter the victim over it, 
taking care that none of the pure water near be sprinkled 
with blood, and thus be polluted. They then lay the flesh in 
order upon myrtle or laurel branches ;. the Magi touch it with 
slender twigs, 3 and make incantations, pouring oil mixed with 

1 The account of the Persians is taken from Herodotus, i. 131, &c. 
3 According to Herodotus, the priest who sacrificed was crowned. 
3 Roused the sacred fire, as the law bids, 
Touching the god with consecrated wand. 
AtheiKBus xii. 40, p. 850. Bohn's Classical Library. 
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milk and honey, not into the fire, nor into the water, but up- 
on the earth. They continue their incantations for a long 
time, holding in the hands a bundle of slender myrtle rods. 

15. In Cappadocia (for in this country there is a great body 
of Magi, called Pyraetbi, 1 and there are many temples dedi- 
cated to the Persian deities) the sacrifice is not performed with 
a knife, but the victim is beaten to death with a log of wood, 
as with a mallet. 

The Persians have also certain large shrines, called Pyras- 
theia. 2 In the middle of these is an altar, on which is a great 
quantity of ashes, where the Magi maintain an unextin- 
guished fire. They enter daily, and continue their incantation 
for nearly an hour, holding before the fire a bundle of rods, 
and wear round their heads high turbans of felt, reaching down 
on each side so as to cover the lips and the sides of the cheeks. 
The same customs are observed in the temples of Anai'tis and 
of Omanus. Belonging to these temples are shrines, and a 
wooden statue of Omanus is carried in procession. These we 
have seen ourselves. 3 Other usages, and such as follow, are 
related by historians. 

16. The Persians never pollute a river with urine, nor wash 
nor bathe in it ; they never throw a dead body, nor anything 
unclean, into it. To whatever god they intend to sacrifice, 
they first address a prayer to fire. 

17. They are governed by hereditary kings. Disobedience 
is punished by the head and arms being cut off, and the body 
cast forth. They marry many women, and maintain at the 
same time a great number of concubines, with a view to a 
numerous offspring. 

The kings propose annual prizes for a numerous family of 
children. Children are not brought into the presence of their 
parents until they are four years old. 

Marriages are celebrated at the beginning of the vernal 
equinox. The bridegroom passes into the bride-chamber, hav- 
ing previously eaten some fruit, or camel's marrow, but nothing 
else during the day. 

18. From the age of five to twenty-four years they are 
taught to use the bow, to throw the javelin, to ride, and to 
speak the truth. They have the most virtuous preceptors, 

1 i. e. " -who kindle fire." * i. e. places where fire s kindled. 

8 B. xi. c. viii. 4. 
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who interweave useful fables in their discouises, and rehearse, 
sometimes with sometimes without, music, the actions of the 
gods and of illustrious men. 

The youths are called to rise before day-break, at the sound 
of brazen instruments, and assemble in one spot, as if for arm- 
ing themselves or for the chase. They are arranged in companies 
of fifty, to each of which one of the king's or a satrap's son 
is appointed as leader, who runs, followed at command by the 
others, an appointed distance of thirty or forty stadia. 

They require them to give an account of each lesson, when 
they practise loud speaking, and exercise the breath and lungs. 
They are taught to endure heat, cold, and rains ; to cross tor- 
rents, and keep their armour and clothes dry; to pasture 
animals, to watch all night in the open air, and to eat wild 
fruits, as the terminthus, 1 acorns, and wild pears. 

[These persons are called Cardaces, who live upon plunder, 
for "carda" means a manly and warlike spirit.] 2 

The daily food after the exercise of the gymnasium is 
bread, a cake, cardamum, 3 a piece of salt, and dressed meat 
either roasted or boiled, and their drink is water. 

Their mode of hunting is by throwing spears from horse- 
back, or with the bow or the sling. 

In the evening they are employed in planting trees, cutting 
roots, fabricating armour, and making lines and nets. The 
youth do not eat the game, but carry it home. The king gives 
rewards for running, and to the victors in the other contests 
of the pentathla (or five games). The youths are adorned with 
gold, esteeming it for its fiery appearance. They do not orna- 
ment the dead with gold, nor apply fire to. them, on account 
of its being an object of veneration. 

19. They serve as soldiers in subordinate stations, and in 

1 Not the same plant as mentioned above, c. i. 10, but the pistacia 
terebinthus. 

2 An interpolation. The Cardaces were not Persians, but foreign sol- 
diers. " Barbari milites quos Persae Cardacas appellant," (Cornel. Ne- 
pos,) without doubt were Assyrian and Armenian Carduci. See b. xvi. 
c. i. 24, and Xenoph. Anab. iv. 3. Later Gordyeei or Gordyeni, now 
the Kurds. Groskurd. 

3 Cardamum is probably the " lepidum perfoliatum " of Linnaeus, or 
the " nasturtium orientale " of Tournefort. Xenophon also, Expedit. 
Cyr. iii. 5 and vii. 8, speaks of the great use made of this plant by the 
Persians. 
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those of command from twenty to fifty years of age, both on 
foot and on horseback. They do not concern themselves with 
the public markets, for they neither buy nor sell. They are 
armed with a romb-shaped shield. Besides quivers, they have 
battle-axes and short swords. On their heads they wear a 
cap rising like a tower. The breastplate is composed of scales 
of iron. 

The dress of the chiefs consists of triple drawers, a double 
tunic with sleeves reaching to the knees ; the under garment 
is white, the upper of a variegated colour. The cloak for 
summer is of a purple or violet colour, but for winter of a 
variegated colour. The turbans are similar to those of the 
Magi ; and a deep double shoe. The generality of people 
wear a double tunic reaching to the half of the leg. A piece 
of fine linen is wrapped round the head. Each person has a 
bow and a sling. 

The entertainments of the Persians are expensive. They 
set upon their table entire animals in great number, and of 
various kinds. Their couches, drinking-cups, and other articles 
are so brilliantly ornamented that they gleam with gold and 
silver. 

20. Their consultations on the most important affairs are 
carried on while they are drinking, and they consider the re- 
solutions made at that time more to be depended upon than 
those made when sober. 

On meeting persons of their acquaintance, and of equal 
rank with themselves, on the road, they approach and kiss 
them, but to persons of an inferior station they offer the 
cheek, and in that manner receive the kiss. But to persons 
of still lower condition they only bend the body. 

Their mode of burial is to smear the bodies over with wax, 
and then to inter them. The Magi are not buried, but the 
birds are allowed to devour them. These persons, according 
to the usage of the country, espouse even their mothers. 

Such are the customs of the Persians. 

21. The following, mentioned by Polvcletus, are perhaps 
customary practices : 

At Susa each king builds in the citadel, as memorials of 
the administration of his government, a dwelling for himself, 
treasure-houses, and magazines for tribute collected (in kind). 

From the sea-coast they obtain silver, from the interior the 
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produce of each province, as dyes, drugs, hair, wool, or any- 
thing else of this sort, and cattle. The apportionment of the 
tribute was settled by Darius [Longimanus, who was a 
very handsome person with the exception of the length of his 
arms, which reached to his knees]. 1 The greater part both 
of gold and silver is wrought up, and there is not much iu 
coined money. The former they consider as best adapted for 
presents, and for depositing in store-houses. So much coined 
money as suffices for their wants they think enough ; but, on 
the other hand, money is coined in proportion to what is re- 
quired for expenditure. 2 

22. Their habits are in general temperate. But their 
kings; from the great wealth which they possessed, degener- 
ated into a luxurious way of life. They sent for wheat from 
Assos in JEolia, for Chalybonian 3 wine from Syria, and water 
from the Eulseus, which is the lightest of all, for an Attic 
cotylus measure of it weighs less by a. drachm (than the same 
quantity of any other water). 

23. Of the barbarians the Persians were the best known 
to the Greeks, for none of the other barbarians who governed 
Asia governed Greece. The barbarians were not acquainted 
with the Greeks, and the Greeks were but slightly acquainted, 
and by distant report only, with the barbarians. As an instance, 
Homer was not acquainted with the empire of the Syrians 
nor of the Medes, for otherwise as he mentions the wealth of 
Egyptian Thebes and of Phoanicia, he would not have passed 
over in silence the wealth of Babylon, of Ninus, and of 
Ecbatana. 

The Persians were the first people that brought Greeks 
under their dominion ; the Lydians (before them) did the 

1 The length of the arms and the surname " Longhand " here given to 
Darius are assigned by others to Artaxerxes. It was in fact the latter 
to whom this surname was given, according to Plutarch, in consequence 
of the right arm being longer than the left. Therefore Falconer con- 
siders this passage an interpolation. Coray. 

2 This, says Gossellin, may account for the rarity of the Persian Darius, 
badly struck, and coined long before the time of Alexander, and appearing 
to belong to a period anterior to the reign of Darius Hystaspes. 

3 Chalybon was the name of the modern Aleppo, but the wine of Da- 
mascus must have possessed the same qualities, and had the same name. 
" The Chalybonean wine, Posidonius says, is made in Damascus in Syria, 
from vines which were planted there by the Persians." Athenesus, b. i 
page 46, Bohn's Classical Library 
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same, they were not however masters of the whole, but of a 
small portion only of Asia, that within the river Halys ; their 
empire lasted for a short time, during the reigns of Croesus 
and Alyattes ; and they were deprived of what little glory 
they had acquired, when conquered by the Persians. 

The Persians, (on the contrary, increased in power and, ) as 
soon as they had destroyed the Median empire, subdued the 
Lydians and brought the Greeks of Asia under their dominion. 
At a later period they even passed over into Greece and were 
worsted in many great battles, but still they continued to 
keep possession of Asia, as far as the places on the sea-coast, 
untfl they were completely subdued by the Macedonians. 

24. The founder of their empire was Cyrus. He was succeed- 
ed by his son Cambyses, who was put to death by the Magi. 
The seven Persians who killed the Magi delivered the king- 
dom into the hands of Darius, the son of Hystaspes. The 
succession terminated with Arses, whom Bagous the eunuch 
having killed set up Darius, who was not of the royal family. 
Alexander overthrew Darius, and reigned himself twelve 
years. 1 The empire of Asia was partitioned out among his 
successors, and transmitted to their descendants, but was 
dissolved after it had lasted about two hundred and fifty 
years. 2 

At present the Persians are a separate people, governed by 
kings, who are subject to other kings; to the kings of Mace- 
don in former times, but now to those of Parthia. 

1 In the text " ten or eleven years," which reading is contrary to all 
other authorities, and is rejected by Kramer, 

5 This is only an approximation. From the conquest of the MecJes 
by Cyrus to the death of Darius Codomanus, last king of Persia; is a 
period of 225 years. 
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BOOK XVI. 



SUMMARY 

The sixteenth Book contains Assyria, in which are the great cities Babylon 
and Nisibis; Adiabene, Mesopotamia, all Syria; Phoenicia, Palestine ; the 
whole of Arabia ; all that part of India which touches upon Arabia ; the 
territory of the Saracens, called by our author Scenitis ; and the whole 
country bordering the Dead and Red Seas. 

CHAPTER I. 

1. ASSYRIA is contiguous to Persia and Susiana. This 
name is given to Babylonia, and to a large tract of country 
around ; this tract contains Aturia, 1 in which is Nineveh, the 
Apolloniatis, the Elymgei, the Parastaose, and the Chalonitis 
about Mount Zagrum, 2 the plains about Nineveh, namely, 
Dolomene, Calachene, Chazene, and Adiabene, the nations 
of Mesopotamia, bordering upon the Gordyaji ; 3 the Mygdones 
about Nisibis, extending to the Zeugma 4 of the Euphrates, 
and to the great range of country on the other side that river, 
occupied by Arabians, and by those people who are properly 
called Syrians in the present age. This last people extend as 
far as the Cilicians, Pho3nicians, and Jews, to the sea op- 
posite the Sea of Egypt, and to the Bay of Issus. 

2. The name of Syrians seems to extend from Babylonia as 
far as the Bay of Issus, and, anciently, from this bay to the 
Euxine. 

Both tribes of the Cappadocians, those near the Taurus 
and those near the Pontus, are called to this time Leuco- 
Syrians (or White Syrians), 5 as though there existed a na- 

1 According to Dion Cassius, xviii. 26, Aturia is synonymous with 
Assyria, and only differs from it by a barbarous pronunciation ; which 
shows that, the name Assyria belonged peculiarly to the territory of Nine- 
veh. 2 Aiaghi-dagh. 

3 It is to be remarked that the people bordering upon the Gordytei are 
the only people of Mesopotamia here mentioned, for the whole of Meso- 
potamia, properly so called, is comprised under the name of Assyria. 

* The bridge or passage at the foot of the modern fortress Roum-Kala 

6 P. xii. c. iii. 5 ; Herod, i. 6 and 72. 
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tion of Black Syrians. These are the people situated beyond 
the Taurus, and I extend the name of Taurus as far as the 
Amanus. 1 

When the historians of the Syrian empire say that the 
Medes were overthrown by the Persians, and the Syrians by 
the Medes, they mean no other Syrians than those who built 
the royal palaces at Babylon and Nineveh ; and Ninus, who 
built Nineveh in Aturia, was one of these Syrians. His wife, 
who succeeded her husband, and founded Babylon, was Semi- 
ramis. These sovereigns were masters of Asia. Many other 
works of Semiramis, besides those at Babylon, are extant in 
almost every part of this continent, as, for example, artificial 
mounds, which are called mounds of Semiramis, and walls 2 
and fortresses, with subterraneous passages ; cisterns for 
water ; roads 3 to facilitate the ascent of mountains ; canals 
communicating with rivers and lakes ; roads and bridges. 

The empire they left continued with their successors to the 
time of [the contest between] Sardanapalus and Arbaces. 4 It 
was afterwards transferred to the Medes. 

3. The city Nineveh was destroyed immediately upon the 
overthrow of the Syrians. 5 It was much larger than Baby- 
lon", and situated in the plain of Aturia. Aturia borders upon 
the places about Arbela ; between these is the river Lycus. 6 
Arbela and the parts about it 7 belong to Babylonia. In the 
country on the other side of the Lycus are the plains of Atu- 
ria, which surround Nineveh. 8 

1 Al. Lucan. b. xi. c. xii. 4 ; b. xiv. c. v. 18 ; b. xvi. c. ii. 8. 

a Probably walls built for the protection of certain districts. Such was 
the Sutrdxiffna 2cjutpajui<?o, constructed between the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, and intended, together with canals brought from those rivers, to 
protect Babylon from the incursions of the Arabian Scenitse or Medes. 
B. ii. 

3 jc\ijuaK, roads of steep ascent, with steps such as may be seen in the 
Alps of Europe; the word differs from bSol, roads below, inasmuch as the 
former roads are only practicable for travellers on foot and beasts of bur- 
then, the latter for carriages also. 

* The union of these two names, says Kramer, is remarkable, and still 
more so is the insertion of the article rife before them : he, therefore, but 
with some hesitation, suggests that the word paxne has been omitted in 
the text by the copyist. 

5 Assyrians. 6 Erbil. 

T Called also Zabus, Zabatus, and Zerbes, now tke Great Zab. 

* Adopting Kramer's reading, icai 3. ' 
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In Aturia is situated Gaugamela, a village where Darius 
was defeated and lost his kingdom. This place is remarkable 
for its name, which, when interpreted, signifies the Camel's 
House. Darius, the son of Hystaspes, gave it this name, and 
assigned (the revenues of) the place for the maintenance of a 
camel, which had undergone the greatest possible labour and 
fatigue in the journey through the deserts of Scythia, when 
carrying baggage and provision for the king. The Mace- 
donians, observing that this was a mean village, but Arbela a 
considerable settlement (founded, as it is said, by Arbelus, 
son of Athmoneus), reported that the battle was fought and 
the victory obtained near Arbela, which account was trans- 
mitted to historians. 

4. After Arbela and the mountain Nicatorium 1 (a name 
which Alexander, after the victory at Arbela, superadded), is 
the river Caprus, 2 situated at the same distance from Arbela 
as the Lycus. The country is called Artacene. 3 Near Arbela 
is the city Demetrias ; next is the spring of naphtha, the fires, 
the temple of the goddess Ansea, 4 Sadracse, the palace of 
Darius, son of Hystaspes, the Cyparisson, or plantation of 
Cypresses, and the passage across the Caprus, which is close 
to Seleucia and Babylon. 

5. Babylon itself also is situated in a plain. The wall is 
385 5 stadia in circumference, and 32 feet in thickness. The 
height of the space between the towers is 50, and of the towers 
60 cubits. The roadway upon the walls will allow chariots 
with four horses when they meet to pass each other with ease. 
Whence, among the seven wonders of the world, are reckoned 
this wall and the hanging garden : the shape of the garden 

1 Probably a branch of the Karadgeh-dagh. 

2 The Little Zab, or Or. 

3 As the name Artacene occurs nowhere else, Groskurd, following 
Cellaring (v. Geogr. Ant. i. 771), suspects that here we ought to read 
Arbelene, and would understand by it the same district which is called 
Arbelitis by Ptolemy, vi, 1, and by Pliny, H. N. vi. 13, 16, but as this 
form of the national name is nowhere to be found, it would appear im- 
proper to introduce it into the text. It is more probable, continues 
Kramer, that Strabo wrote Adiabene, of which Arbelitis was a part, ac- 
cording to Pliny, loco citato. 

4 The same, no doubt, as the goddess Anai'tis. B. xi. c. viii. 4, and 
b, xv. c. iii. 15. 

5 All manuscripts agree in giving this number, but critics agree also in 
its being an error for 365. The number of stadia in the wall, according 
to ancient authors, corresponded with the number of days in the year. 
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is a square, and each side of it measures four plethii. It 
consists of vaulted terraces, raised one above another, and 
resting upon cube-shaped pillars. These are hollow and 
filled with earth to allow trees of the largest size to be plant- 
ed. The pillars, the vaults, and the terraces are constructed 
of baked brick and asphalt. 

The ascent to the highest story is by stairs, and at their 
side are water engines, by means of which persons, appointed 
expressly for the purpose, are continually employed in raising 
water from the Euphrates into the garden. For the river, 
which is a stadium in breadth, flows through the middle of 
the city, and the garden is on the side of the river. The 
tomb also of Belus is there. At present it is in ruins, having 
been demolished, as it is said, by Xerxes. It was a quadrangu- 
lar pyramid of baked brick, a stadium in height, and each of 
the sides a stadium in length. Alexander intended to repair 
it. It was a great undertaking, and required a long time for 
its completion (for ten thousand men were occupied two 
months in clearing away the mound of earth), so that he was 
not able to execute what he had attempted, before disease 
hurried him rapidly to his end. None of the persons who 
succeeded him attended to this undertaking ; other works also 
were neglected, and the city was dilapidated, partly by the 
Persians, partly by time, and, through the indifference of the 
Macedonians to things of this kind, particularly after Seleucus 
Nicator had fortified Seleucia on the Tigris near Babylon, at 
the distance of about 300 stadia. 

Both this prince and all his successors directed their care to 
that city, and transferred to it the seat of empire. At present 
it is larger than Babylon ; the other is in great part deserted, 
so that no one would hesitate to apply to it what one of the 
comic writers said of Megalopolitae in Arcadia, 

" The great city is a great desert." 

On account of the scarcity of timber, the beams and pillars 
of the houses were made of palm wood. They wind ropes of 
twisted reed round the pillars, paint them over with colours, 
and draw designs upon them ; they cover the docirs with a 
coat of asphaltus. These are lofty, and all the ./ouses are 
vaulted on account of the want of timber. For the country 
is bare, a great part of it is covered with shrubs, and produces 

VOL. III. L 
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nothing but the palm. This tree grows in the greatest abund- 
ance in Babylonia. It is found in Susiana also in great quan- 
tity, on the Persian coast, and in Carmania. 

They do not use tiles for their houses, because there are 
no great rains. The case is the same in Susiana and in 
Sitacene. 

6. In Babylon a residence was set apart for the native 
philosophers called Chaldeans, who are chiefly devoted to the 
study of astronomy. Some, who are not approved of by the 
rest, profess to understand genethlialogy, or the casting of 
nativities. There is also a tribe of Chaldseans, who inhabit a 
district of Babylonia, in the neighbourhood of the Arabians, 
and of the sea called the Persian Sea. 1 There are several 
classes of the Chaldcean astronomers. Some have the name 
of Orcheni, some Borsippeni, and many others, as if divided 
into sects, who disseminate different tenets on the same sub- 
jects. The mathematicians make mention of some individuals 
among them, as Cidenas, Naburianus, and Sudinus. Seleucus 
also of Seleuceia is a Chaldaean, and many other remarkable 
men. 

7. Borsippa is a city sacred to Diana and Apollo. Here is 
a large linen manufactory. Bats of much larger size than 
those in other parts abound in it. They are caught and salt- 
ed for food. 

8. The country of the Babylonians is surrounded on the 
east by the Susans, Elymsei, and Paraetaceni ; on the south by 
the Persian Gulf, and the Chaldaeans as far as the Arabian 
Meseni ; on the west by the Arabian Scenitas as far as Adia- 
bene and Gordyaea ; on the north by the Armenians and 
Medes as far as the Zagrus, and the nations about that river. 

9. The country is intersected by many rivers, the largest 
of which are the Euphrates and the Tigris: next to the 
Indian rivers, the rivers in the southern parts of Asia are 
said to hold the second place. The Tigris is navigable up- 
wards from its mouth to Opis, 2 and to the present Seleuceia. 
Opis is a village and a mart for the surrounding places. The 

1 That is, at a short distance from the Persian Gulf, a little more to the 
south than the modern town Basra. 

2 Some extensive ruins near the angle formed by the Adhem (the an 
cient Physcus) and the Tigris, and the remains of the Nahr-a\van canal, 
are said to mark the site of Opis. 
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Euphrates also is navigable up to Babylon, a distance of more 
than 3000 stadia. The Persians, through fear of incursions 
from without, and for the purpose of preventing vessels from 
ascending these rivers, constructed artificial cataracts. Alex- 
ander, on arriving there, destroyed as many of them as he 
could, those particularly [on the Tigris from the sea] to Opis. 
But he bestowed great care upon the canals ; for the Euphra- 
tes, at the commencement of summer, overflows. It begins 
to fill in the spring, when the snow in Armenia melts : the 
ploughed land, therefore, would be covered with water and 
be submerged, unless the overflow of the superabundant water 
were diverted by trenches and canals, as in Egypt the water 
of the Nile is diverted. Hence the origin of canals. Great 
labour is requisite for their maintenance, for the soil is deep, 
soft, and yielding, so that it would easily be swept away by 
the stream ; the fields would be laid bare, the canals filled, 
and 1;he accumulation of mud would soon obstruct their mouths. 
Then, again, the excess of water discharging itself into the 
plains near the sea forms lakes, and marshes, and reed-grounds, 
supplying the reeds with which all kinds of platted vessels 
are woven ; some of these vessels are capable of holding water, 
when covered over with asphaltus ; others are used with the 
material in its natural state. Sails are also made of reeds ; 
these resemble mats or hurdles. 

10. It is not, perhaps, possible to prevent inundations of 
this kind altogether, but it is the duty of good princes to af- 
ford all possible assistance. The assistance required is to 
prevent excessive overflow by the construction of dams, and 
to obviate the filling of rivers, produced by the accumulation 
of mud, by cleansing the canals, and removing stoppages at 
their mouths. The cleansing of the canals is easily performed, 
but the construction of dams requires the labour of numerous 
workmen. For the earth being soft and yielding, does not 
support the superincumbent mass, which sinks, and is itself 
carried away, and thus a difficulty arises in making dams at 
the mouth. Expedition is necessary in closing the canals to 
prevent all the water flowing out. When the canals dry up 
in the summer time, they cause the river to dry up also ; 
and if the river is low (before the canals are closed), it can- 
not supply the canals in time with water, of which the coun- 
try, burnt up and scorched, requires a- very large quan- 

L 2 
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tity; for there is no difference, whether the crops are flooded 
by an excess or perish by drought and a failure of water. 
The navigation up the rivers (a source of many advantages) 
is continually obstructed by both the above-mentioned causes, 
and it is not possible to remedy this unless the mouths of the 
canals were quickly opened and quickly closed, and the canals 
were made to contain and preserve a mean between excess 
and deficiency of water. 

11. Aristobulus relates that Alexander himself, when he 
was sailing up the river, and directing the course of the boat, 
inspected the canals, and ordered them to be cleared by his 
multitude of followers ; he likewise stopped up some of the 
mouths, and opened others. He observed that one of these 
canals, which took a direction more immediately to the marshes, 
and to the lakes in front of Arabia, had a mouth very difficult 
to be dealt with, and which could not be easily closed on ac- 
count of the soft and yielding nature of the soil ; he (there- 
fore) opened a new mouth at the distance of 30 stadia, select- 
ing a place with a rocky bottom, and to this the current was 
diverted. But in doing this he was taking precautions that 
Arabia should not become entirely inaccessible in consequence 
of the lakes and marshes, as it was already almost an island 
from the quantity of water (which surrounded it). For he 
contemplated making himself master of this country ; and he 
had already provided a fleet and places of rendezvous ; and 
had built vessels in Phoenicia and at Cyprus, some of which 
were in separate pieces, others were in parts, fastened together 
by bolts. These, after being conveyed to Thapsacus in seven 
distances of a day's march, were then to be transported down 
the river to Babylon. He constructed other boats in Baby- 
lonia, from cypress trees in the groves and parks, for. there is 
a scarcity of timber in Babylonia. Among the Cossaei, and 
some other tribes, the supply of timber is not great. 

The pretext for the war, says Aristobulus, was that the 
Arabians were the only people who did not send their ambas- 
sadors to Alexander ; but the true reason was his ambition to 
be lord of all. 

When he was informed that they worshipped two deities 
only, Jupiter and Bacchus, who supply what is most requisite 
for the subsistence of mankind, he supposed that, after his 
conquests, they would worship him as a third, if he permitted 
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them to enjoy their former national independence. Thus was 
Alexander employed in clearing the canals, and in examining 
minutely the sepulchres of the kings s most of which are situ- 
ated among the lakes. 

12. Eratosthenes, when he is speaking of the lakes near 
Arabia, says, that the water, when it cannot find an outlet, 
opens passages underground, and is conveyed through these 
as far as the Coele- Syrians, 1 it is also compressed and forced 
into the parts near Rhinocolura 2 and Mount Casius, 3 and 
there forms lakes and deep pits. 4 But I know not whether 
this is probable. For the overflowings of the water of the 
Euphrates, which form the lakes and marshes near Arabia, 
are near the Persian Sea. But the isthmus which separates 
them is neither large nor rocky, so that it was more probable 
that the water forced its way in this direction into the sea, 
either under the ground, or across the surface, than that it 
traversed so dry and parched a soil for more than 6000 
stadia; particularly, when we observe, situated mid-way in 
this course, Libanus, Antilibanus, and Mount Casius. 5 

1 The name Ccele-Syria, or Hollow Syria, which was properly applied 
to the district between Libanus and Antilibanus, was extended also to 
that part of Syria which borders upon Egypt and Arabia ; and it is in 
this latter sense that Strabo here speaks of Coale-Syria. So also Diodorus 
Siculus, i. 30, speaks of " Joppa in Crele-Syria ; " and Polybius, v. 80, 
2, of " Rhinocolura, the first of the cities in Coale-Syria ;" and Josephus-, 
Ant. Jud. xiii. 13, 2, " of Scythopolis of Ccele-Syria." 9 El-Arish. 

3 El-Kas near Sebakit-Bardoil, the ancient lake Serbonis. 

4 Barathra. 

5 Strabo has misunderstood the meaning of Eratosthenes, who had said 
that the excess of the waters of the Euphrates sunk' into the ground and 
reappeared under the form of torrents, which became visible near " Rhi- 
nocolura in Ccele-Syria and Mt. Casius," the Casius near Egypt. Our 
author properly observes that the length and nature of the course contra- 

. diets this hypothesis : but, misled by the names Coele-Syria and Casius, 
he forgets that the Casius of Egypt and the district bordering upon Egypt, 
improperly called Coele-Syria, are here in question ; he transfers the first 
name to Coele-Syria of Libanus, and the second to Mt. Casius near Se- 
leucia and Antioch, and adds that, according to the notion of Eratosthenes, 
the waters of the Euphrates would have to traverse Libanus, Antilibanus, 
and the Casius (of Syria), whilst Eratosthenes has not, and could not, say 
any such thing. The hypothesis of Eratosthenes could not, indeed, be 
maintained, but Strabo renders it absurd. The error of our author is the 
more remarkable, as the name of the city Rhinocolura ought nccessaril) 
to have suggested to him the sense in which thj Tords Casius and Coele 
Syria should be understo }d. 
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Such, then, are the accounts of Eratosthenes and Aristo- 
bulus. 

1 3. But Polycleitus says, that the Euphrates does not over- 
flow its banks, because its course is through large plains ; that 
of the mountains (from which it is supplied), some are distant 
2000, and the Cosssean mountains scarcely 1000 stadia, that 
they are not very high, nor covered with snow to a great 
depth, and therefore do not occasion the snow to melt in great 
masses, for the most elevated mountains are in the northern 
parts above Ecbatana ; towards the south they are divided, 
spread out, and are much lower ; the Tigris also receives the 
greater part of the water [which comes down from them], 
and thus overflows its banks. 1 

The last assertion is evidently absurd, because the Tigris 
descends into the same plains (as the Euphrates); and the 
above-mentioned mountains are not of the same height, the 
northern being more elevated, the southern extending in 
breadth, but are of a lower altitude. The quantity of snow is 
not, however, to be estimated by altitude only, but by aspect. 
The same mountain has more snow on the northern than on 
the southern side, and the snow continues longer on the former 
than on the latter. As the Tigris therefore receives from the 
most southern parts of Armenia, which are near Babylon, the 
water of the melted snow, of which there is no great quantity, 
since it comes from the southern side, it should overflow in a 
less degree than the Euphrates, which receives the water 
from both parts (northern and southern); and not from a 
single mountain only, but from many, as I have mentioned in 
the description of Armenia. To this we must add the length 
of the river, the large tract of country which it traverses in 
the Greater and in the Lesser Armenia, the large space it 
takes in its course in passing out of the Lesser Armenia and 
Cappadocia, after issuing out of the Taurus in its way to 
Thapsacus (forming the boundary between Syria below and 
Mesopotamia), and the large remaining portion of country as 
far as Babylon and to its mouth, a course in all of 36,000 
stadia. 

This, then, on the subject of the canals (of Babylonia). 



1 teal OVTUS TrXjjju/tvpHv. These words are, as Kramer proposes, 
transferred from below. There can be no meaning given to them as they 
stand in the text, which is here corrupt 
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14. Babylonia produces barley in larger quantity tl in any 
other l country, for a produce of three hundred-fold is spoken 
of. The palm tree furnishes everything else, bread, wine, 
vinegar, and meal ; all kinds of woven articles are also pro- 
cured from it. Braziers use the stones of the fruit instead of 
charcoal. When softened by being soaked in water, they are 
food for fattening oxen and sheep. 

It is said that there is a Persian song in which are reckon- 
ed up 360 useful properties of the palm. 

They employ for the most part the oil of sesamum, a plant 
which is rare in other places. 

15. Asphaltus is found in great abundance in Babylonia. 
Eratosthenes describes it as follows. 

The liquid asphaltus, which is called naphtha, is found in 
Susiana ; the dry kind, which can be made solid, in Baby- 
lonia. There is a spring of it near the Euphrates. When 
this river overflows at the time of the melting of the snow, 
the spring also of asphaltus is filled, and overflows into the 
river, where large clods are consolidated, fit for buildings 
constructed of baked bricks. Others say that the liquid kind 
also is found in Babylonia. With respect to the solid kind, I 
have described its great utility in the construction of build- 
ings. They say that boats (of reeds) are woven, 2 which, when 
besmeared with asphaltus, are firmly compacted. The liquid 
kind, called naphtha, is of a singular nature. When it is 
brought near the fire, the fire catches it ; and if a body 
smeared over with it is brought near the fire, it burns with a 
flame, which it is impossible to extinguish, except with a 
large quantity of water ; with a small quantity it burns more 
violently, but it may be smothered and extinguished by mud, 
vinegar, alum, and glue. It is said that Alexander, as an 
experiment, ordered naphtha to be poured over a boy in a bath, 
and a lamp to be brought near his body. The boy became 
enveloped in flames, and would have perished if the bystand- 
ers had not mastered the fire by pouring upon him a great 
quantity of water, and thus saved his life. 

Poseidonius says that there are springs of naphtha in Baby- 
lonia, some of which produce white, others black, naphtha ; the 
first of these, I mean the white naphtha, which attracts flame, 

> Herod, i. 193. 3 Herod, i. 194. 
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is liquid sulphur ; the second, or black naphtha, is liquid 
asphaltus, and is burnt in lamps instead of oil. 

16. In former times the capital of Assyria was Babylon ; it 
is now called Seleuceia upon the Tigris. Near it is a large 
village called Ctesiphon. This the Parthian kings usually 
made their winter residence, with a view to spare the Seleu- 
cians the burden of furnishing quarters for the Scythian sol- 
diery. In consequence of the power of Parthia, Ctesiphon 1 
may be considered as a city rather than a village ; from its 
size it is capable of lodging a great multitude of people ; it has 
been adorned with public buildings by the Parthians, and has 
furnished merchandise, and given rise to arts profitable to its 
masters. 

The kings usually passed the winter there, on account of 
the salubrity of the air, and the summer at Ecbatana and in 
Hyrcania, 2 induced by the ancient renown of these places. 

As we call the country Babylonia, so we call the people 
Babylonians, not from the name of the city, but of the coun- 
try ; the case is not precisely the same, however, as regards 
even natives of Seleuceia, as, for instance, Diogenes, the stoic 
philosopher [who had the appellation of the Babylonian, and 
not the Seleucian]. 3 

17. At the distance of 500 stadia from Seleuceia is Arte- 
mita, a considerable city, situated nearly directly to the east, 
which is the position also of Sitacene. 4 This extensive and 
fertile tract of country lies between Babylon and Susiana, so 
that the whole road in travelling from Babylon to Susa passes 
through Sitacene. The road from Susa 5 into the interior of 
Persis, through the territory of the Uxii, 6 and from Persis 
into the middle of Carmania, 7 leads also towards the east. 

Persis, which is a large country, encompasses Carmania on 
the [west] 8 and north. Close to it adjoin Parsetacene, 9 and 

1 Al-Madain. 

2 Strabo probably here refers to Hecatompylos, -which., in b. xi. c; ix. 
1, he calls " the royal seat of the Parthians," and which shared with Ec- 
batana the honour of being a residence of the Parthian kings. The name 
Hyrcania has here a wide meaning ; the proper name would have been 
Parthia. 3 Cicero de Nat. Deor. i. 5. * Descura. D'Anville. 

5 Sus. 6 Asciac part of Khosistan. 7 Kerman. 

. 8 Groskurd here supposes an omission by the copyist of the words 
ifftripav teal irpoc before apicrov. 

9 Paraetacene, Cossaea, and Elymais occupied the mountainous parts of 
Irak Adjami. 
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the Cosssean territory as far as the Caspian Gates, inhabited 
by mountainous and predatory tribes. Contiguous to Susiana 
is Elyma'is, a great part of which is rugged, and inhabited by 
robbers. To Elyma'is adjoin the country about the Zagrus l 
and Media. 2 

18. The Cossaei, like the neighbouring mountaineers, are 
for the most part archers, and are always out on foraging 
parties. For as they occupy a country of small extent, and 
barren, they are compelled by necessity to live at the expense 
of others. They are also necessarily powerful, for they are 
all fighting men. When the Elymsei were at war with the 
Babylonians and Susians, they supplied the Elymsei with 
thirteen thousand auxiliaries. 

The Parsetaceni attend to the cultivation of the ground 
more than the Cossaei, but even these people do not abstain 
from robbery. 

The Elymasi occupy a country larger in extent, and more 
varied, than that of the Paraetaceni. The fertile part of it is 
inhabited by husbandmen. The mountainous tract is a nursery 
for soldiers, the greatest part of whom are archers. As it is 
of considerable extent, it can furnish a great military force ; 
their king, who possesses great power, refuses to be subject, 
like others, to the king of Parthia. The country was similarly 
independent in the time of the Persians, and afterwards 3 in 
the time of the Macedonians, who governed Syria. When 
Antiochus the Great attempted to plunder the temple of Belus, 
the neighbouring barbarians, unassisted, attacked and put 
him to death. In after-times the king of Parthia 4 heard that 
the temples in their country contained great wealth, but know- 
ing that the people would not submit, and admonished by the 
fate of Antiochus, he invaded their country with a large army ; 
he took the temple of Minerva, and that of Diana, called 
Azara, and carried away treasure to the amount of 10,000 

1 Ai'aghi-dagh. 

2 Media extended partly into Irak Adjami, and partly into Kurdistan. 

3 vffrspov in the text must be omitted, or altered to Trporepov, unless, 
as Kramer proposes, the words ical Trpbg roi> nipo-ag be introduced into 
the text. Strabo frequently mentions together the three successive go- 
vernments of Persians, Macedonians, and Parthians. B. xi. c. xiii. 4, 
and c. xiv. 15. 

4 Mithridates I., son of Phraates, 163 B. c., and 124 years after the 
expedition of Antiochus. 
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talents. Seleuceia also, a large city on the river Hedyphon, 1 
was taken. It was formerly called Soloce. 

There are three convenient entrances into this country ; 
one from Media and the places about the Zagrus, through 
Massabatice ; a second from Susis, through the district Ga- 
biane. Both Gabiane and Massabatice are provinces of Ely- 
msea. A third passage is that from Persis. Corbiane also is 
a province of Elymais. 

Sagapeni and Silaceni, small principalities, border upon 
Elymais. 

Such, then, is the number and the character of the nations 
situated above Babylonia towards the east. 

We have said that Media and Armenia lie to the north, 
and Adiabene and Mesopotamia to the west of Babylonia. 

19. The greatest part of Adiabene consists of plains, and, 
although it is a portion of Babylon, has its own prince. In 
some places it is contiguous to Armenia. 2 For the Medes, 
Armenians, and Babylonians, the three greatest nations in 
these parts, were from the first in the practice, on convenient 
opportunities, of waging continual war with each other, and 
then making peace, which state of things continued till the 
establishment of the Parthian empire. 

The Parthians subdued the Medes and Babylonians, but 
never at any time conquered the Armenians. They made 
frequent inroads into their country, but the people were not 
subdued, and Tigranes, as I have mentioned in the description 
of Armenia, 3 opposed them with great vigour and success. 

Such is the nature of Adiabene. The Adiabeni are also 
called Saccopodes. 4 

We shall describe Mesopotamia and the nations towards 

1 Probably the Djerrahi. 

'- On comparing this passage with others, (b. xi. c. xiv. 12, and b. 
xvi. c. i. 1, and c. i. 8,) in which Strabo speaks of Adiabene, we per- 
ceive that he understood it to be a 'part of the country below the moun- 
tains of Armenia, and to the north of Nineveh, on both banks of the Tigris. 
Other authors have given a more extended meaning to the name, and ap- 
plied it to the country on the north of the two rivers Zab, from whence 
(Amm. Marcel, xxiii. 5, 6) the name Adiabene appears to be derived. In 
this sense Adiabene may be considered the same as Assyria Proper. 

3 B. xi. c. xiv. 15. 

4 Groskurd proposes reading Saulopodes, delicate walkers, in place of 
Saccopodes, sack-footed. 
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the south, after premising a short account of the customs of 
the Assyrians. 

20. Their other customs are like those of the Persians, but 
this is peculiar to themselves : three discreet persons, chiefs 
of each tribe, are appointed, who present publicly young 
women who are marriageable, and give notice by the crier, 
beginning with those most in estimation, of a sale of ttem to 
men intending to become husbands. In this manner mar- 
riages are contracted. 

As often as the parties have sexual intercourse with one 
another, they rise, each apart from the other, to burn perfumes. 
In the morning they wash, before touching any household 
vessel. For as ablution is customary after touching a dead 
body, so is it practised after sexual intercourse. 1 There is a 
custom prescribed by an oracle for all the Babylonian women 
to have intercourse with strangers. The women repair to a 
temple of Venus, accompanied by numerous attendants and a 
crowd of people. Each woman has a cord round her head. 
The man approaches a woman, and places on her lap as much 
money as he thinks proper ; he then leads her away to a dis- 
tance from the sacred grove, and has intercourse with her. 
The money is considered as consecrated to Venus. 

There are three tribunals, one consisting of persons who 
are past military service, another of nobles, and a third of old 
men, besides another appointed by the king. It is the busi- 
ness of the latter 2 to dispose of the virgins in marriage, and 
to determine causes respecting adultery ; of another to decide 
those relative to theft ; and of the third, those of assault and 
violence. 

The sick are brought out of their houses into the highways, 
and inquiry is made of passengers whether any of them can 
give information of a remedy for the disease. There is no 
one so ill-disposed as not to accost the sick person, and ac- 



1 Herod, i. 198. Almost all the details concerning the Babylonian 
customs are taken from Herodotus, who sets them forth with greater 
clearness ; there are, however, some differences, as, for example, the dis- 
posal of young women in marriage, and the different tribunals, which 
pro% f e that Strabo had other sources of information. 

2 Groskurd here suspects a corruption of the text, and for roiirov reads 
rov irpwTov, " of the first," and for a\Xou, " of another," BmTspov, " of 
the second." 
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quaint him with anything that he considers may conduce to 
his recovery. 

Their dress is a tunic reaching to the feet, an upper gar- 
ment of wool, [and] a white cloak. The hair is long. They 
wear a shoe resembling a buskin. They wear also a seal, 
and carry a staff not plain, but with a figure upon the top of it, 
as -an apple, a rose, a lily, or something of the kind. They 
anoint themselves with oil of sesamum. They bewail the 
dead, like the Egyptians and many other nations. They bury 
the body in honey, first besmearing it with wax. 

There are three communities which have no corn. They 
live in the marshes, and subsist on fish. Their mode of life 
is like that of the inhabitants of Gedrosia. 1 

21. Mesopotamia has its name from an accidental circum- 
stance. We have said that it is situated between the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, that the Tigris washes its eastern side only, 
and the Euphrates its western and southern sides. To the 
north is the Taurus, which separates Armenia from Mesopo- 
tamia. The greatest distance by which they are separated 
from each other is that towards the mountains. This distance 
may be the same which Eratosthenes mentions, and is reckon- 
ed from Thapsacus, 2 where there was the (Zeugma) old bridge 
of the Euphrates, to the (Zeugma) passage over the Tigris, 
where Alexander crossed it, a distance, that is, of 2400 stadia. 
The least distance between them is somewhere about Seleu- 
ceia and Babylon, and is a little more than 200 stadia. 

The Tigris flows through the middle of the lake called 
Thopitis 3 in the direction of its breadth, and after traversing 
it to the opposite bank, sinks under ground with a loud noise 
and rushing of air. Its course is for a long space invisible, 
but it rises again to the surface not far from Gordysea. Ac- 
cording to Eratosthenes, it traverses the lake with such ra- 
pidity, that although the lake is saline and without fish, 4 yet 
in this part it is fresh, has a current, and abounds with fish. 

22. The contracted shape of Mesopotamia extends far in 
length, and somewhat resembles a ship. The Euphrates 
forms the larger part of its boundary. The distance from 
Thapsacus to Babylon, according to Eratosthenes, is 4800 

1 Merkan. 2 El-der. 3 The Van. B. xi. c. xiv. 8. 

* In b. xi. c. xiv. 8, Strabo says that this lake contains one kind of 
fish only. 
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stadia, and from the (Zeugma % . bridge in Commagene, where 
Mesopotamia begins, to Thapsacus, is not less than 2000 
stadia. 

23. The country lying at the foot of the mountains is very 
fertile. The people, called by the Macedonians Mygdones, 
occupy the parts towards the Euphrates, and both Zeugmata, 
that is, the Zeugma in Commagene, and the ancient Zeugma 
at Thapsacus. In their territory is Nisibis, 2 which they called 
also Antioch in Mygdonia, situated below Mount Masius, 3 
and Tigranocerta, 4 and the places about Carrhse, Nicepho- 
rium, 5 Chordiraza, 6 and Sinnaca, where Crassus was taken 
prisoner by stratagem, and put to death by Surena, the Par- 
thian general. 7 

24. Near the Tigris are the places belonging to the 
Gordysei, 8 whom the ancients called Carduchi ; their cities 
are Sareisa, Satalca, and Pinaca, a very strong fortress with 
three citadels, each enclosed by its own wall, so that it is as 
it were a triple city. It was, however, subject to the king of 
Armenia ; the Romans also took it by storm, although the 
Gordysei had the reputation of excelling in the art of build- 
ing, and to be skilful in the construction of siege engines. It 
was for this reason Tigranes took them into his service. The 
rest of Mesopotamia (Gordysea ?) was subject to the Romans. 
Pompey assigned to Tigranes the largest and best portion of 
the country ; for it has fine pastures, is rich in plants, and 
produces ever-greens and an aromatic, the amomum. It 
breeds lions also. It furnishes naphtha, and the stone called 
Gangitis, 9 which drives away reptiles. 

25. Gordys, the son of Triptolemus, is related to have 
colonized Gordyene. The Eretrians 10 afterwards, who were 
carried away by force by the Persians, settled here. We 
shall soon speak of Triptolemus in our description of Syria. 

26. The parts of Mesopotamia inclining to the south, and 

1 Now Roumkala, from the fortress which defends the passage of the 
river. 2 Nisibin. 3 Kara-dagh. 

4 Sered. 5 Haran. 6 Racca. 7 B. c. 51. 

8 Gordysea was the most northerly part of Assyria, or Kurdistan, near 
the lake Van. From Carduchi, the name of the inhabitants, is derived 
the modern name Kurds. 

9 Pliny, x. c. iii. and xxxvi. c. xix., calls it " Gagates lapis ; " a name 
derived, according to Dioscorides, from a river Gagas in Lycia. 

10 Herod, vi. 199. 
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at a distance from the mountains, are an arid and barren dis- 
trict, occupied by the Arabian Scenitas, a tribe of robbers and 
shepherds, who readily move from place to place, whenever 
pasture or booty begin to be exhausted. The country lying 
at the foot of the mountains is harassed both by these people 
and by the Armenians. They are situated above, and keep 
them in subjection by force. It is at last subject for the most 
part to these people, or to the Parthians, who are situated at 
their side, and possess both Media and Babylonia. 

27. Between the Tigris and the Euphrates flows a river, 
called Basileios (or the Eoyal river), and about Anthemusia 
another called the Aborrhas. 1 The road for merchants going 
from Syria to Seleuceia and Babylon lies through the country 
of the (Arabian) Scenitse, [now called Malii,] 2 and through 
the desert belonging to their territory. The Euphrates is 
crossed in the latitude of Anthemusia, a place in Mesopotamia. 3 
Above the river, at the distance of four schceni, is Bambyce, 
which is called by the names of Edessa and Hierapolis, 4 where 
the Syrian goddess Atargatis is worshipped. After crossing 
the river, the road lies through a desert country on the bor- 
ders of Babylonia to Scense, a considerable city, situated on 
the banks of a canal. From the passage across the river to 

1 These appear to be the rivers found in the neighbourhood of Roha or 
Orfa, the ancient Edessa. One of these rivers bears the name of Beles, 
and is perhaps the Baseleios of Strabo. Chabur is the Aborrhas. 

2 Probably an interpolation. 

3 The passage of the Euphrates here in question was effected at the 
Zeugma of Commagene, called by Strabo the present passage. On pass- 
ing the river you entered Anthemusia, a province which appears to have 
received, later on, the name of Osroene. It extended considerably towards 
the north, for in it the Aborrhas, according to Strabo, had its source ; but 
't is doubtful whether it extended to the north of Mount Masius, where the 
latitudes, as given by Ptolemy, would place it. I do not exactly know 
whether Strabo intends to speak of a city or a province, for the position 
of the city is unknown ; we only learn from a passage in Pliny, vi. c. xxvi., 
that it was not on the Euphrates. The word TOTTOS is not, I think, so 
applicable to a province as to a city, and in this last sense I have under- 
stood it, giving also to Kara the meaning of latitude, in which it is so often 
applied by Strabo ; strictly speaking, the sense of " vis-a-vis," " opposite 
to," might be given to it. Letronne. 

4 This is an error of the author or of the copyist. Edessa (now Orfah) 
ia not to le confounded with Bambyce (Kara-Bambuche, or Buguk 
Mtmbedj) cfCyrrhestica in Syria, which obtained its Hellenic name from 
Seleucus N jator. 
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Scenao is a journey of five and twenty days. There are (on 
the road) owners of camels, who keep resting-places, whicn 
are well supplied with water from cisterns, or transported from 
a distance. 

The Scenitas exact a moderate tribute from merchants, but 
[otherwise] do not molest them : the merchants, therefore, 
avoid the country on the banks of the river, and risk a jour- 
ney through the desert, leaving the river on the right hand at 
a distance of nearly three days' march. For the chiefs of the 
tribes living on both, banks of the river, who occupy not in- 
deed a fertile territory, yet one less sterile than the rest (of 
the country), are settled in the midst of their own peculiar 
domains, and each exacts a tribute of no moderate amount for 
himself. And it is difficult among so large a body of people, 
and of such daring habits, to establish any common standard 
of tribute advantageous to the merchant. 

Scenae is distant from Seleuceia 18 schoeni. 

28. The Euphrates and its eastern banks are the bound- 
aries of the Parthian empire. The Romans and the chiefs of 
the Arabian tribes occupy the parts on this side the Euphrates 
as far as Babylonia. Some of the chiefs attach themselves in 
preference to the Parthians, others to the Romans, to whom 
they adjoin. The Scenitse nomades, who live near the river, 
are less friendly to the Romans than those tribes who are 
situated at a distance near Arabia Felix. The Parthians 
were once solicitous of conciliating the friendship of the Romans, 
but. having repulsed Crassus, 1 who began the war with them, 
they suffered reprisals, when they themselves commenced hos- 
tilities, and sent Pacorus into Asia. 2 But Antony, following 
the advice of the Armenian, 3 was betrayed, and was unsuccess- 
ful (against them). Phraates, his 4 successor, was so anxious 
to obtain the friendship of Augustus Caesar, that he even sent 
the trophies, which the Parthians had set up as memorials of 

1 B. c. 54. 

2 The Parthians became masters of Syria under Pacorus, and of Asia 
Minor under Labienus; B. c. 38. 

3 Artavasdes, king of the Armenians. B. xi. c. xiii. 4. 

4 The text would lead us to suppose that Phraates succeeded Pacorus, - 
whereas below, 8, Pacorus, the eldest son of the Parthian king, died 
before his father, Orodes. Letronne, therefore, and Groskurd suppose 
that the words, " the son of Orodes," are omitted after " Pacorus " above, 
and " his " in the translation would then refer to Orodes. 
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the defeat of the Romans. He also invited Titius to a con- 
ference, who was at that time przefect of Syria, and delivered 
into his hands, as hostages, four of his legitimate sons, Seras- 
padanes, Rhodaspes, Phraates, and Bonones, with two of 
their wives and four of their sons ; for he was apprehensive of 
conspiracy and attempts on his life. 1 He knew that no one 
could prevail against him, unless he was opposed by one of 
the Arsacian family, to which race the Parthians were strongly 
attached. He therefore removed the sons out of his way, 
with a view of annihilating the hopes of the disaffected. 

The surv/iving sons, who live at Rome, are entertained as 
princes at the public expense. The other kings (his successors) 
have continued to send ambassadors (to Rome), and to hold 
conferences (with the Roman praefects). 



CHAPTER II. 

1. SYRIA is bounded on the north by Cilicia and the moun- 
tain Amanus ; from the sea to the bridge on the Euphrates 
(that is, from the Issic Bay to the Zeugma in Commagene) is 
a distance of 1400 stadia, and forms the above-mentioned 
(northern) boundary ; on the east it is bounded by the Eu- 
phrates and the Arabian Scenitge, who live on this side the 
Euphrates ; on the south, by Arabia Felix and Egypt ; on the 
west, by the Egyptian and Syrian Seas as far as Issus. 

2. Beginning from Cilicia and Mount Amanus, we set down 
as parts of Syria, Commagene, and the Seleucis of Syria, as it 
is called, then Coele- Syria, lastly, on the coast, Phoenicia, and 
in the interior, Judasa. Some writers divide the whole of 
Syria into Coelo- Syrians, Syrians, and Phosnicians, and say that 
there are intermixed with these four other nations, Jews, 
Idumgeans, Gazaaans, and Azotii, some of whom are husband- 
men, as the Syrians and Coelo-Syrians, and others merchants, 
as the Phoenicians. 

1 See b. vi. c. iv. 2, in which the motives for getting rid of these 
members of his familv are not mentioned. 
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3. This is the general description [of Syria]. 1 

In describing it in detail, we say that Commagene is rather 
a small district. It contains a strong city, Saniosata, in which 
was the seat of the kings. At present it is a (Roman) pro- 
vince. A very fertile but small territory lies around it. Here 
is now the Zeugma, or bridge, of the Euphrates, and near it 
is situated Seleuceia, a fortress of Mesopotamia, assigned by 
Pompey to the Commageneans. Here Tigranes confined in 
prison for some time and put to death Selene, surnamed Cleo- 
patra, after she was dispossessed of Syria. 2 

4. Seleucis is the best of the above-mentioned portions of 
Syria. It is called and is a Tetrapolis, and derives its name 
from the four distinguished cities which it contains ; for there 
are more than four cities, but the four largest are Antioch 
Epidaphne, 3 Seleuceia in Pieria, 4 Apameia, 5 and Laodiceia. 6 
They were called Sisters from the concord which existed be- 
tween them. They were founded by Seleucus Nicator. The 
largest bore the name of his father, and the strongest his own. 
Of the others, Apameia had its name from his wife Apama, 
and Laodiceia from his mother. 

In conformity with its character of Tetrapolis, Seleucis, 
according to Poseidonius, was divided into four satrapies ; 
Crele-Syria into the same number, but [Commagene, like] 
Mesopotamia, consisted of one. 7 

Antioch also is a Tetrapolis, consisting (as the name im- 

1 Judging from Avrian (Anab. v. 25 ; vii. 9 ; iii. 8), the historians 
>f Alexander, as well as more ancient authors, gave the name of Syria 
to all the country comprehended between the Tigris and the Mediterra- 
nean. The part to the east of the Euphrates, afterwards named Mesopo- 
tamia, was called " Syria between the rivers ; " that to the west was 
called by the general name Cosle-Syria, and although Phoenicia and Pales- 
iine were sometimes separated from it, yet it often comprehended the 
svhole country as far as Egypt. Strabo below, c. ii. 21, refers to this 
ancient division, when he says that the name Coele-Syria extends to the 
whole country as far as Egypt and Arabia, although in its peculiar accept- 
ation it applied only to the vallev between Libanus and Antilibanus. 

2 B. c. 70. 3 Antakieh. 

*. Modern conjecture has identified it with Shogh and Divertigi. 

5 Kulat-el-Mudik. 6 Ladikiyeh. 

. ? Mesopotamia in the text is no doubt an error of the copyist. We 
ought probably to read Commagene. Groskurd proposes to read " Com- 
magene, like Mesopotamia, consisted of one satrapy." Groskurd's emend- 
ation of the text is followed, although not approved of, by Kramer, 
VOL. in. ii 
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plies) of four portions, each of which has its own, and all of 
them a common wall. 1 

[Seleucusj Nicator founded the first of these portions, 
transferring thither settlers from Antigonia, which a short 
time before Antigonus, son of Philip, had built near it. The 
second was built by the general body of settlers ; the third by 
Seleucus, the son of Callinicus ; the fourth by Antiochus, the 
son of Epiphanes. 

5. Antioch is the metropolis of Syria. A palace was con- 
structed there for the princes of the country. It is not much 
inferior in riches and magnitude to Seleuceia on the Tigris 
and Alexandreia in Egypt. 

[Seleucus] Nicator settled here the descendants of Trip- 
tolemus, whom we have mentioned a little before. 2 On this 
account the people of Antioch regard him as a hero, and cele- 
brate a festival to his honour on Mount Casius 3 near Seleu- 
ceia. They say that when he was sent by the Argives in 
search of lo, who first disappeared at Tyre, he wandered 
through Cilicia; that some of his Argive companions separ- 
ated from him and founded Tarsus ; that the rest attended 
him along the sea-coast, and, relinquishing their search, set- 
tled with him on the banks of the Orontes ; 4 that Gordys the 
son of Triptolernus, with some of those who had accompanied 
his father, founded a colony in Gordygea, and that the de- 
scendants of the rest became settlers among the inhabitants of 
Antioch. 

6. Daphne, 5 a town of moderate size, is situated above 
Antioch at the distance of 40 stadia. Here is a large forest, 
with a thick covert of shade and springs of water flowing 
through it. In the midst of the forest is a sacred grove, 
which is a sanctuary, and a temple of Apollo and Diana. It 
is the custom for the inhabitants of Antioch and the neigh- 
bouring people to assemble here to celebrate public festivals. 
The forest is 80 stadia in circumference. 

1 These four portions were no doubt formed by the four hills contained 
vviihin the circuit of Antioch. The circuit wall existed in the time of 
Pococke. The detailed and exact description given of 'it by this learned 
traveller, as also his plan of Antioch, agree with Strabo's account. Po- 
cocke, Descrip. of the East, ii. p. 190. 

2 C. i. 25. s Mount Soldin. 

* Orontes, or Nahr-el-Asy * Beit-el-ma. 
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7. The river Orontes flows near the city. Its source is in 
Coele-Syria. Having taken its course under-ground, it reap- 
pears, traverses the territory of Apameia to Antioch, approach- 
ing the latter city, and then descends to the sea at Seleuceia. 
The name of the river was formerly Typhon, but was changed 
to Orontes, from the name of the person who constructed the 
bridge over it. 

According to the fable, it was somewhere here that Typhon 
was struck with lightning, and here also was the scene of the 
fable of the Arimi, whom we have before mentioned. 1 Typhon 
was a serpent, it is said, and being struck by lightning, en- 
deavoured to make its escape, and sought refuge in the ground ; 
it deeply furrowed the earth, and (as it moved along) formed 
the bed of the river; having descended under-ground, it caused 
a spring to break out, and from Typhon the river had its 
name. 

On the west the sea, into which the Orontes discharges 
itself, is situated below Antioch in Seleuceia, which is dis- 
tant from the mouth of the river 40, and from Antioch 120 
stadia. The ascent by the river to Antioch is performed in 
one day. 

To the east of Antioch are the Euphrates, Bambyce, 2 Be- 
roea, 3 and Heracleia, small towns formerly under the govern- 
ment of Dionysius, the son of Heracleon. Heracleia is dis- 
tant 20 stadia from the temple of Diana Cyrrhestis. 

8. Then follows the district of Cyrrhestica, 4 which extends 
as far as that of Antioch. On the north near it are Mount 
Amanus and Commagene. Cyrrhestica extends as far as 
these places, and touches them. Here is situated a city, 
Gindarus, the acropolis of Cyrrhestica, and a convenient re- 
sort for robbers, and near it a place called Heracleium. It 
was near these places that Pacorus, the eldest of the sons of 
the Parthian king, who had invaded Syria, was defeated by 
Ventidius, and killed. 

Pagrse, 5 in the district of Antioch, is close to Gindarus. It 

1 B. xii. c. viii. 19 ; b. xiii. c. iv. 6. 

2 Also Hierapolis, the modern Kara Bambuche. 

3 Beroea owes its name to Seleucus Nicator, and continued to be so 
called till the conquest of the Arabs under Abu Obeidah, A. D. 638, 

it resumed its ancient name of Chaleb, or Chalybon. 

4 The territory subject to the town Cyrrhus, now Coro. 
* Baghras. 

M 2 - 
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is a strong fortress situated on the pass over the Amanus, 
which leads from the gates of the Amanus into Syria. Below 
Pagrae lies the plain of Antioch, through which flow the rivers 
Arceuthus, Orontes, and Labotas. 1 In this plain is also the 
trench of Meleagrus, and the river GEnoparas, 2 on the banks of 
which Ptolemy Philometor, after having defeated Alexander 
Balas, died of his wounds. 3 

Above these places is a hill called Trapezon from its form, 4 
and upon it Ventidius engaged Phranicates 5 the Parthian 
general. 

After these places, near the sea, are Seleuceia 6 and Pieria, 
a mountain continuous with the Amanus and Rhosus, situated 
between Issus and Seleuceia. 

Seleuceia formerly had the name of Hydatopotami (rivers 
of water). It is a considerable fortress, and may defy all 
attacks ; wherefore Pompey, having excluded from it Tigranes, 
declared it a free city. 

To the south of Antioch is Apameia, situated in the interior, 
and to the south of Seleuceia, the mountains Casius and Anti- 
Casius. 

Still further on from Seleuceia are the mouths of the Oron- 
tes, then the Nymphaeum, a kind of sacred cave, next Casium, 
then follows Poseidium 7 a small city, and Heracleia. 8 

9. Then follows Laodiceia, situated on the sea ; it is a very 
well-built city, with a good harbour ; the territory, besides its 
fertility in other respects, abounds with wine, of which the 
greatest part is exported to Alexandreia. The whole moun- 
tain overhanging the city is planted almost to its summit with 
vines. The summit of the mountain is at a great distance 
from Laodiceia, sloping gently and by degrees upwards from 
the city ; but it rises perpendicularly over Apameia. 

Laodiceia suffered severely when Dolabella took refuge 
there. Being besieged by Cassius, he defended it until his 
death, but he involved in his own ruin the destruction of many 
pares of the city. 9 

1 The modern names of the Arceuthus and Labotas are unkno\vn. 

2 The Afreen 3 B. c. 145. 4 A table. 

s Called Phraates by Pseudo-Appian, in Parthicis, p. 72. 
Selefkeh. 

7 Posidi, on the southern side of the bay, which receives the Oroutes, 

8 On Cape Ziaret. . 9 B. c. 40. 
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10. In the district of Apameia is a city well fortified in 
almost every part. For it consists of a well-fortified hill, 
situated in a hollow plain, and almost surrounded by the 
Orontes, which, passing by a large lake in the neighbourhood, 
flows through wide-spread marshes and meadows of vast ex- 
tent, affording pasture for cattle and horses. 1 The city is thus 
securely situated, and received the name Cherrhonesus (or the 
peninsula) from the nature of its position. It is well supplied 
.from a very large fertile tract of country, through which the 
Orontes flows with numerous windings. Seleucus Nicator, 
and succeeding kings, kept there five hundred elephants, and 
the greater part of their army. 

It was formerly called Pella by the first Macedonians, be- 
cause most of the soldiers of the Macedonian army had settled 
there ; for Pella, the native place of Philip and Alexander, was 
held to be the metropolis of the Macedonians. Here also the 
soldiers were mustered, and the breed of horses kept up. 
There were in the royal stud more than thirty thousand brood 
mares and three hundred stallions. Here were employed 
colt-breakers, instructors in the method of fighting in heavy 
armour, and all who were paid to teach the arts of war. 

The power Trypho, surnamed Diodotus, acquired is a proof 
of the influence of this place ; for when he aimed at the empire 
of Syria, he made Apameia the centre of his operations. He 
was born at Casiana, a strong fortress in the Apameian dis- 
trict, and educated in Apameia; he was a favourite of the 
king and the persons about the court. When he attempted to 
effect a revolution in the state, he obtained his supplies from 
Apameia and from the neighbouring cities, Larisa, 2 Casiana, 
Megara, Apollonia, and others like them, all of which were 
reckoned to belong to the district of Apameia. He was pro- 
claimed king of this country, and maintained his sovereignty 
for a long time. Caecilius Bassus, at the head of two legions, 
caused Apameia to revolt, and was ' besieged by two large 
Roman armies, but his resistance was so vigorous and long 
that he only surrendered voluntarily and on his own condi- 
tions. 3 For the country supplied his army with provisions, 

1 The text is corrupt. The translation follows the proposed corrections 
of Letronne and Kramer. 2 Shizar, on the Orontes. 

3 Cascilius Bassus was besieged twice in Apameia. first by C. Antistius, 
afterwards by Marcus Crispus and Lucius Statius Marcius. Cassius sue- 
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and a great many of the chiefs of the neighbouring tribes were 
his allies, who possessed strongholds, among which was Lysi- 
as. situated above the lake, near Apameia, Arethusa, 1 belong- 
ing to Sampsiceramus and lamblichus his son, chiefs of the 
tribe of the Emeseni. 2 At no great distance were Heliopolis 
and Chalcis, 3 which were subject to Ptolemy, son of Mennaeus, 4 
who possessed the Massyas 5 and the mountainous country of 
the Iturseans. Among the auxiliaries of Bassus was Alchse- 
damnus, 6 king of the Rhambasi, a tribe of the Nomades on this 
side of the Euphrates. He was a friend of the Romans, but, 
considering himself as having been unjustly treated by their 
governors, he retired to Mesopotamia, and then became a tri- 
butary of Bassus. Poseidonius the Stoic was a native of this 
place, a man of the most extensive learning among the philoso- 
phers of our times. 

1L The tract called Parapotamia, belonging to the Arab 
chiefs, and Chalcidica, extending from the Massyas, border 
upon the district of Apameia on the east ; and nearly all the 
country further to the south of Apameia belongs to the Sceni- 
tse, who resemble the Nomades of Mesopotamia. In propor- 
tion as the nations approach the Syrians they become more 
civilized, while the Arabians and Scenitse are less so. Their 

ceeded in dispersing the troops of this rebel without much difficulty, ac- 
cording to Dion Cassius, xlvii. 27. 

1 Arethusa, now Restan, -was founded by Seleucus Nicator. According 
to Appian, Pompey subdued Sampsiceramus, who was king of Arethusa. 
On this account Cicero, in his letters to Atticus (ii. 14, 16, 17, 23), calls 
Pompey in derision Sampsiceramus. Antony put lamblicus, son of Samp- 
siceramus, to death ; but Augustus restored the small state of Arethusa to 
another lamblicus, son of the former. 

2 The people of Emesa, now Hems. 3 Balbek and Kalkos. 

* This Ptolemy, son of Mennasus, was master chiefly of Chalcis, at the 
foot of Libanus, from whence he made incursions on the territory of Da- 
mascus. Pompey was inclined to' suppress his robberies, but Ptolemy 
softened his anger by a present of 1000 talents, which the Roman general 
applied to the payment of his troops. He remained in possession of his 
dominion until his death, and was succeeded by his son Lysanias, whom 
Cleopatra put to death, on the pretext that he had induced the Parthians 
to come into the country. Josephus, Bell. Jud. 

5 One of the branches of Antilibanus. 

6 This Alchaedamnus is constantly called Alchcaudonius by Dion Cas- 
sius, whom he calls the " Arabian dynast." Falconer therefore inferred 
that here we ought to read Apdfioiv instead of Pa/^jSafwi/, but Leironne 
does not adopt this reading, and supposes the Rhambaei may have leen 9 
tribe of the Arabians. 
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governments are better constituted [as that of Arethusa under 
Sampsiceramus, that of Themella under Gambarus, and other 
states of this kind]. 1 

12. Such is the nature of the interior parts of the district 
of Seleuceia. 

The remainder of the navigation along the coast from Lao- 
diceia is such as I shall now describe. 

Near Laodiceia are the small cities, Poseidium, Heracleium, 
and Gabala. Then follows the maritime tract 2 of the Aradii, 
where are Paltus, 3 Balansea, and Carnus, 4 the arsenal of Ara- 
dus, which has a small harbour ; then Enydra, 5 and Marathus, 
an ancient city of the Phoenicians in ruins. The Aradii 6 
divided the territory by lot. Then follows the district Simy- 
ra. 7 Continuous with these places is Orthosia, 8 then the 
river Eleutherus, which some make the boundary of Seleucis 
towards Phrenicia and Crele- Syria. 

13. Aradus is in front of a rocky coast without harbours, 
and situated nearly between its arsenal 9 and Marathus. It is 
distant from the land 20 stadia. It is a rock, surrounded by 
the sea, of about seven stadia in circuit, and covered with 
dwellings. The population even at present is so large that 
the houses have many stories. It was colonized, it is said, by 
fugitives from Sidon. The inhabitants are supplied with 
water partly from cisterns containing rain water, and partly 

1 The text is here corrupt, and the passage, according to Kramer, pro- 
bably introduced into the text from a marginal note. 

2 TrapaXia, but this is a correction for TraXaid, which Letronne pro- 
poses to correct for Trepaia, which is supported in 13, below. The part 
of the continent opposite, and belonging to an island, was properly called 
Persea, of which there are many examples. That part of Asia Minor 
which is opposite Rhodes was so called, b. xiv. c. v. 11, as also the coast 
opposite Tenedos, b. xiii. c. i. 46. Peraea was also adopted as a pro- 
per name. Livy, xxxiii. 18. 

3 Pococke places Paltus at Boldo ; Shaw, at the ruins at the mouth of 
the Melleck, six miles from Jebilee, the ancient Gabala. 

4 Carnoon. 5 Ain-el-Hiyeh. 

6 According to Pococke, the ruins of Aradus (Ruad) are half a mile to 
the north of Tortosa (Antaradus). It is remarkable that Strabo makes 
no mention of Antaradus, situated on the continent opposite Aradus; Pliny 
is the first author who speaks of it. Probably the place only became of 
note subsequent to the time of Strabo, and acquired power at the expense 
of some of the small towns here mentioned. Antaradus, reestab.^shed by 
Constantine, assumed the name of Constantia 

7 Sumrah. 8 Ortosa. 9 Carnus. 
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from tlie opposite coast. In war time they obtain water a 
little in front of the city, from the channel (between the island 
and the mainland), in which there is an abundant spring. 
The water is obtained by letting down from a boat, which 
serves for the purpose, and inverting over the spring (at the 
bottom of the sea), a wide-mouthed funnel of lead, the end of 
which is contracted to a moderate-sized opening ; round this 
is fastened a (long) leathern pipe, which we may call the neck, 
and which receives the water, forced up from the spring 
through the funnel. The water first forced up is sea water, 
but the boatmen wait for the flow of pure and potable water, 
which is received into vessels ready for the purpose, in as 
large a quantity as may be required, and carry it to the city. 1 

14. The Aradii were anciently governed by their own 
kings in the same manner as all the other Phoenician cities. 
Afterwards the Persians, Macedonians, and now the Romans 
have changed the government to its present state. 

The Aradii, together with the other Phosnicians, consented 
to become aiiies of the Syrian kings ; but upon the dissension 
of the two brothers, Callinicus Seleucus and Antiochus Hierax, 
as he was called, they espoused the party of Callinicus ; they 
entered into a treaty, by which they were allowed to receive 
persons who quitted the king's dominions, and took refuge 
among them, and were not obliged to deliver them up against 
their will. They were not, however, to suffer them to embark 
and quit the island without the king's permission. From this 
they derived great advantages ; for those who took refuge 
there were not ordinary people, but persons who had held 
the highest trusts, and apprehended the worst consequences 
(when they fled). They regarded those who received them 
with hospitality as their benefactors ; they acknowledged 
their preservers, and remembered with gratitude the kindness 
which they had received, particularly after their return to 
their own country. It was thus that the Aradii acquired 
possession of a large part of the opposite continent, most of 
which they possess even at present, and were otherwise suc- 

1 The resistance of the sea water to the ascent of the fresh water is cut 
off by this ingenious contrivance, and the fresh water rises above the level 
of the sea through the pipe, by natural causes, the head or source of the 
spring being in the upper ground of the mainland. This fountain is now 
known by the name of Ain Ibrahim, Abraham's fountain. 
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cessful. To this good fortune they added prudence and in- 
dustry in the conduct of their maritime affairs ; when they 
saw their neighbours, the Cilicians, engaged in piratical ad- 
ventures, they never on any occasion took part with them in 
such (a disgraceful) occupation. 1 

15. After Orthosia and the river Eleutherus is Tripolis, 
which has its designation from the fact of its consisting of 
three cities, Tyre, Sidon, and Aradus. Contiguous to Tripolis 
is Theoprosopon, 2 where the mountain Libanus terminates. 
Between them lies a small place called Trieres. 

16. There are two mountains, which form Ccale- Syria, as 
it is called, lying nearly parallel to each other ; the com- 
.mencement of the ascent of both these mountains, Libanus 
and Antilibanus, is a little way from the sea ; Libanus rises 
above the sea near Tripolis and Theoprosopon, and Antili- 
banus, above the sea near Sidon. They terminate somewhere 
near the Arabian mountains, which are above the district of 
Damascus and the Trachones as they are there called, where 
they form fruitful hills. A hollow plain lies between them, the 
breadth of which towards the sea is 200 stadia, and the 
length from the sea to the interior is about twice that number 
of stadia. Rivers flow through it, the largest of v/hich is the 
Jordan, which water a country fertile and productive of all 
things. It contains also a lake, which produces the aromatic 
rush and reed. In it are also marshes. The name of the lake is 
Gennesaritis. It produces also balsamum. 3 

Among the rivers is the Chrysorrhoas, which commences 

1 B. xiv. c. v. 2. 2 Greego. 

3 If the words of the text, 0pi Sk icai, " it produces also," refer to the 
lake, our author would contradict himself; for below, 41, he says that 
Jericho alone produces it. They must therefore be referred to " a hollow 
plain " above ; and the fact that they do so arises from the remarkable 
error of Strabo, in placing Judaea in the valley formed by Libanus and 
Antilibanus. From the manner in which he expresses himself, it is 
evident that he supposed the Jordan to flow, and the Labe Gennesaret to 
be situated, between these two mountains. As to the Lycus (the Nahr 
el Kelb), Strabo, if he had visited the country, would never have said 
that the Arabians transported upon it their merchandise. It is evident 
that he has confused the geography of all these districts, by transferring 
Judaea, with its lakes and rivers, to Ccele-Syria Proper ; and here probably 
we may find the result of his first error in confounding Ccele-Syria Pro- 
per with Coele-Syria understood in a wider meaning. See above, c. i. 

12. 
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from the city and territory of Damascus, and is almost en- 
tirely drained by water-courses ; for it supplies with water 
a large tract of country, with a very deep soil. 

The Lycus ' and the Jordan are navigated upwards chiefly 
by the Aradii, with vessels of burden. 

17. Of the plains, the first reckoning from the sea is called 
Macras and Macra-pedium. Here Poseidonius says there 
was seen a serpent lying dead, which was nearly a plethrum 
in length, and of such a bulk and thickness that men on horse- 
back standing on each side of its body could not see one an- 
other ; the jaws when opened could take in a man on horse- 
back, and the scales of the ; skin were larger than a shield. 

18. Next to the plain of Macras is that of Massyas, which 
also contains some mountainous parts, among which is Chal- 
cis, the acropolis, as it were, of the Massyas. The com- 
mencement of this plain is at Laodiceia, 2 near Libanus. The 
Iturseaus and Arabians, all of whom are freebooters, occupy 
the whole of the mountainous tracts. The husbandmen live 
in the plains, and when harassed by the- freebooters, they re- 
quire protection of various kinds. The robbers have strong- 
holds from which they issue forth ; those, for example, who 
occupy Libanus have high up on the mountain the fortresses 
Sinna, Borrhama, and some others like them ; lower down, 
Botrys and G-igartus, caves also near the sea, and the castle 
on the promontory Theoprosopon. Pompey destroyed these 
fastnesses, from whence the robbers overran Byblus, 3 and 
Berytus 4 situated next to it, and which lie between Sidon 
and Theoprosopon. 

Byblus, the royal seat of Cinyrus, is sacred to Adonis. 
Pompey delivered this place from the tyranny of Cinyrus, by 
striking off his head. It is situated upon an eminence at a 
little distance from the sea. 

19. After Byblus is the river Adonis, 5 and the mountain 
Climax, and Palse-Byblus, then the river Lycus, and Berytus. 
This latter place was razed .by Tryphon, but now the Ro- 
mans have restored it, and two legions were stationed there 
by Agrippa, who also added to it a large portion of the ter- 
ritory of Massyas, as far as the sources of the Orontes. These 
sources are near Libanus, the Paradeisus, and the Egyptian 

1 Nahr-el-Kelb. 2 louschiah. 3 Gebail. 

4 Beyrout. s Nahr-Ibrahim. 
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Fort near the district of Apameia. These places ie near 
the sea. 

20. Above the Massyas is the Eoyal Valley, as it is called, 
and the territory of Damascus, so highly extolled. Damascus 
is a considerable city, and in the time of the Persian empire 
was nearly the most distinguished place in that country. 

Above Damascus are the two (hills) called Trachones ; then, 
towards the parts occupied by Arabians and Iturseans pro- 
miscuously, are mountains of difficult access, in which were 
caves extending to a great depth. One of these caves was 
capable of containing four thousand robbers, when the ter- 
ritory of Damascus was subject to incursions from various 
quarters. The Barbarians used to rob the merchants most 
generally on the side of Arabia Felix, 1 but this happens less 
frequently since the destruction of the bands of the robbers 
under Zenodorus, by the good government of the Romans, 
and in consequence of the security afforded by the soldiers 
stationed and maintained in Syria. 

21. The whole country 2 above Seleucis, extending towards 
Egypt and Arabia, is called Ccele- Syria, but peculiarly the 
tract bounded by Libanus and Antilibanus, of the remainder 
one part is the coast extending from Orthosia 3 as far as Pelu- 
sium, 4 and is called Phoenicia, a narrow strip of land along the 
sea ; the other, situated above Phoenicia in the interior be- 
tween Gaza and Antilibanus, and extending to the Arabians, 
called Judasa. . . 

22. Having described Coale-Syria properly so called, we 
pass on to Phoenicia, of which we have already desciibed 5 
the part extending from Orthosia to Berytus. 

Next to Berytus is Sidon, at the distance of 400 stadia. 
Between these places is the river Tamyras, 6 and the grove of 
Asclepius and Leontopolis. 

Next to Sidon is Tyre, 7 the largest and most ancient city of 
the Phosnicians. This city is the rival of Sidon in magnitude, 
fame, and antiquity, as recorded in many fables. For although 
poets have celebrated Sidon more than Tyre (Homer, how- 
ever, does not even mention Tyre), yet the colonies sent into 
Africa and Spain, as far as, and beyond the Pillars, extol 

1 Josephus, i. 1 . s Above, c. ii. 3. 3 Ortosa. 

* Tineh. 5 Above, c. i. 12, 15. 6 Nahr-Damur. 7 Sour. 
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much more the glory of Tyre. Both however were formerly, 
and are at present, distinguished and illustrious cities, but 
which of the two should be called the capital of Phoenicia is 
a subject of dispute among the inhabitants. 1 ,Sidon is situated 
upon a fine naturally-formed harbour on the mainland. 

23, Tyre is wholly an island, built nearly in the same 
manner as Aradus. It is joined to the continent by a mound, 
which Alexander raised, when he was besieging it. It has 
two harbours, one close, the other open, which is called the 
Egyptian harbour. The houses here, it is said, consist of 
many stories, of more even than at Rome ; on the occurrence, 
therefore, of an earthquake, the city was nearly demolished. 2 
It sustained great injury when it was taken by siege by 
Alexander, but it rose above these misfortunes, and recovered 
itself both by the skill of the people in the art of navigation, 
in which the Phrenicians in general have always excelled all 
nations, and by (the export of) purple-dyed manufactures, 
the Tyrian purple being in the highest estimation. The shell- 
fish from which it is procured is caught near the coast, and 
the Tyrians have in great abundance other requisites for dye- 
ing. The great number of dyeing works renders the city 
unpleasant as a place of residence, but the superior skill of 
the people in the practice of this art is the source of its. 
wealth. Their independence was secured to them at a 
small expense to themselves, not only by the kings of Syria, 
but also by the Romans, who confirmed what the former 
had conceded. 3 They pay extravagant honours to Hercules. 

1 Tyre daughter of Zidon. Isaiah xxiii. 12. 

3 In B. T. c. iii. 7, Strabo tells us that Augustus prohibited houses 
being erected of more than 70 Roman feet in height. 

3 Josephus (Antiq. Jud. xv. 4, 1) states, that Mark Antony gave 
Cleopatra all the coast of Phoenicia, from Eleutheria to Egypt, with the 
exception of Tyre and Sidon, which he left in the enjoyment of their 
ancient independence. But according to Dion Cassius (Ixiv. 7), Augustus 
arrived in the East in the spring of the year 734, B. c., or eighteen years 
before the Christian era, and deprived the Tyrians and Sidonians of their 
liberty, in consequence of their seditious conduct. It follows therefore, 
that if Strabo had travelled in Phoenicia, he must have visited Tyre be- 
fore the above date, because his account refers to a state of things anterior 
to the arrival of Augustus in Syria ; and in this case the information he 
gives respecting the state of the neighbouring cities must belong to the 
same date; but he speaks above ( 19) of the order reestablished by 
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The great number and magnitude of their colonies and cities 
are proof's of their maritime skill and power. 

Such then are the Tyrians. 

24. The Sidonians are said by historians to excel in various 
kinds of art, as the words of Homer also imply. 1 Besides, 
they cultivate science and study astronomy and arithmetic, 
to which they were led by the application of numbers (in 
accounts) and night sailing, each of which (branches of know- 
ledge) concerns the merchant and seaman ; in the same man- 
ner the Egyptians were led to the invention of geometry by 
the mensuration of ground, which was required in consequence 
of the Nile confounding, by it< overflow, the respective boun- 
daries of the country. It is thought that geometry was intro- 
duced into Greece from Egypt, and astronomy and arithmetic 
from Phoenicia. At present the best opportunities are afforded 
in these cities of acquiring a knowledge of these, and of all 
other branches of philosophy. 

If we are to believe Poseidonius, the ancient opinion about 
atoms originated with Mochus, a native of Sidon, who lived 
before the Trojan times. Let us, however, dismiss subjects 
relating to antiquity. In my time there were distinguished 
philosophers, natives of Sidon, as Boethus, with whom I 
studied the philosophy of Aristotle, 2 and Diodotus his brother. 
Antipater was of Tyre, and a little before my time Apollo- 
nius, who published a table of the philosophers of the school 
of Zeno, and of their writings. 

Tyre is distant from Sidon not more than 200 stadia. Be- 
tween the two is situated a small town, called Ornithopolis, 
(the city of birds) ; next a river 3 which empties iteelf near 
Tyre into the sea. Next after Tyre is Palse-tyrus (ancient 
Tyre), at the distance of 30 stadia. 4 

Agrippa at Beyrout, which was effected four years after the coming of 
Augustus into Syria. We must conclude, therefore, that Sftabo speaks 
only by hearsay of the Phoenician cities, and that he had never seen the 
country itself. Letronne. 

1 II. xxiii. 743. 

2 Probably under Zenarchus of Seleucia, the Peripatetic philosopher 
whose lectures he attended. B. xir. c. v. 4. 

3 Nahr-Quasmieh. 

4 Vestiges of the ancient city still remain. Here was the celebrated 
temple of the Phoenician Hercules, founded according to Herodotus, ii. 
44, before 2700 B. c. 
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25. Then follows Ptolemais, a large city, formerly called 
Ace. 1 It was the place of rendezvous for the Persians in 
their expeditions against Egypt. Between Ace and Tyre is 
a sandy beach, the sand of which is used in making glass. 
The sand, it is said, is not fused there, but carried to Sidon to 
undergo that process. Some say that the Sidonians have, in 
their own country, the verifiable sand ; according to others, 
the sand of every place can be fused. I heard at Alexandria 
from the glass-workers, that there is in Egypt a kind of vitri- 
fiable earth, without which expensive works in glass of va- 
rious colours could not be executed, but in other countries 
other mixtures are required ; and at Rome, it is reported, 
there have been many inventions both for producing various 
colours, and for facilitating the manufacture, as for example 
in glass wares, where a glass bowl may be purchased for a 
copper coin, 2 and glass is ordinarily used for drinking. 

26. A phenomenon 3 of the rarest kind is said to have occur- 
red on the shore between Tyre and Ptolemais. The people of 
Ptolemai's had engaged in battle with Sarpedon the general, and 
after a signal defeat were left in this place, when a wave from 
the sea, like the rising tide, overwhelmed the fugitives ; some 
were carried out to sea and drowned, others perished in 
hollow places ; then again the ebb succeeding, uncovered 
and displayed to sight the bodies lying in confusion among 
dead fish. 

A similar phenomenon took place at Mount Casium in 
Egypt. The ground, to a considerable distance, after a violent 
and single shock fell in parts, at once exchanging places ; the 
elevated parts opposed the access of the sea, and parts which 
had subsided admitted it. Another shock occurred, and the 
place recovered its ancient position, except that there was an 
alteration (in the surface of the ground) in some places, and 
none in others. Perhaps such occurrences are connected with 
periodical returns the nature of which is unknown to us. 
This is said to be the case with the rise of the waters of the 
Nile, which exhibits a variety in its effects, but observes (in 
general) a certain order, which we do not comprehend. 

27. Next to Ace is the Tower of Strato, with a station for 

1 Acre. * Letronne estimates this at a penny. 

3 Athenaeus, p. 742, Bohn's Class. Library. 
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vessels. 1 Between these places is Mount Carmel, and cities 
of which nothing but the names remain, as Sycaminopolis, 
Bucolopolis, Crocodeilopolis, and others of this kind ; next is 
a large forest. 2 

28. Then Joppa, 3 where the coast of Egypt, which at 
first stretches towards the east, makes a remarkable bend 
towards the north. In this place, according to some writers, 
Andromeda was exposed to the sea-monster. It is suffi- 
ciently elevated ; it is said to command a view of Jerusalem, 
the capital of the Jews, 4 who, when they descended to the 
sea, used this place as a naval arsenal. But the arsenals of 
robbers are the haunts of robbers. Carmel, and the forest, 
belonged to the Jews. The district was so populous that the 
neighbouring village lamneia, 5 and the settlements around, 
could furnish forty thousand soldiers. 

Thence to Casium, 6 near Pelusium, are little more than 1000 
stadia, and 1300 to Pelusium itself. 

29. In the interval is Gadaris, 7 which the Jews have appro- 
priated to themselves, then Azotus and Ascalon. 8 From 
lamneia to Azotus and Ascalon are about 200 stadia. The 
country of the Ascalonitse produces excellent onions ; the 
town is small. Antiochus the philosopher, who lived a little 
before our time, was a native of this place. Philodemus the 
Epicurean was a native of Gadara, as also Meleagrus, Menippus 
the satirist, and Theodorus the rhetorician, my contemporary. 

1 The Tower of Strato was an ancient city almost in ruins, which was 
repaired, enlarged, and embellished by Herod with magnificent buildings ; 
for he found there excellent anchorage, the value of which was increased 
by the fact of its being almost the only one on that dangerous coast. 
He gave it the name of Csesarea, in honour of Augustus, and raised it 
to the rank of a city of the first order. The repairs of the ancient city, 
the Tower of Strato, or rather the creation of the new city Caesarea, took 
place about eight or nine years B. c. ; so that this passage of Strabo refers 
to an earlier period. 

2 Josephus (Ant. Jud. xiv. 13, 3) calls a district near Mount Carmel 
Drumos, employing the word Apw/tdf, a forest, as a proper name. 

3 Jaffa. 

4 Van Egmont (Travels, vol. i.p. 297) considers it impossible, from the 
character of the intervening country, to see Jerusalem from Joppa. Po- 
cocke, on the contrary, says, that it would not be surprising to see from 
the heights of Joppa, in fine weather, the summit of one of the high towers 
of Jerusalem ; and this is not so unlikely, for according to Josephus the 
sea was visible from the tower of Psephina at Jerusalem. 

8 Jebna. Ras-el-Kasaroun. 7 Esdod. 8 Asculan. 
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30. Next and near Ascalon is the harbour of the Gazsei. The 
city is situated inland at the distance of seven stadia. It was 
once famous, but was razed by Alexander, and remains unin- 
habited. There is said to be a passage thence across, of 1260 
stadia, to the city Aila 1 (Aelana), situated on the innermost 
recess of the Arabian Gulf. This recess has two branches, 
one, in the direction of Arabia and Gaza, is called Ailanites, 
from the city upon it ; the other is in the direction of Egypt, 
towards Heroopolis, 2 to which from Pelusium is the shortest 
road (between the two seas). Travelling is performed on 
camels, through a desert and sandy country, in the course of 
which snakes are found in great numbers. 

31. Next to Gaza is Raphia, 3 where a battle was fought 
between Ptolemy the Fourth and Antiochus the Great. 4 
Then Rhinocolura, 5 so called from the colonists, whose noses 
had been mutilated. Some Ethiopian invaded Egypt, and, 
instead of putting the malefactors to death, cut off their noses, 
and settled them at Rhinocolura, supposing that they would 
not venture to return to their own country, on account of the 
disgraceful condition of their faces. 

32. The whole country from Gaza is barren and sandy, 
and still more so is that district next to it, which contains the 
iake Sirbonis, 6 lying above it in a direction almost parallel to 
the sea, and leaving a narrow pass between, as far as what is 
called the Ecregma. 7 The length of the pass is about 200, 
and the greatest breadth 50 stadia. The Ecregma is filled up 
with earth. Then follows another continuous tract of the 
same kind to Casiurn, 8 and thence to Pelusium. 

33. The Casium is a sandy hill without water, and forms a 
promontory : the body of Pompey the Great is buried there, 
and on it is a temple of Jupiter Casius. 9 Near this place 
Pompey the Great was betrayed by the Egyptians, and put 
to death. Next is the road to Pelusium, on which is situated 

1 Akaba or Akaba-Ila. 2 Near Suez. 3 Refah. 

4 B. c. 218. 5 El Arish. * Sebaki-Bardoil. 

r The passage through -which the lake discharged itself into the sea. 

8 El-Cas. 

9 It appears that in the time of Strabo and Josephus the temple of 
Jupiter only remained ; at a later period a town was built there, of which 
Steph. Byzant., Ammianus Marcellinus, and others speak, a. T d which 
became the seat of a bishopric. 
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Gerrha ; ! and the rampart, as it is called, of Ch'abrias, and the 
pits near Pelusium, formed -by the overflowing of the Nile in 
places naturally hollow and marshy. 

Such is the nature of Phosnicia. Artemidorus says, that 
from Orthosia to Pelusium is 3650 stadia, including the wind- 
ing of the bays, and from Melasnse or Melania in Cilicia to 
Celenderis, 2 on the confines of Cilicia and Syria, are 1900 
stadia ; thence to the Orontes 520 stadia, and from Orontes 
to Orthosia 1130 stadia. 

34. The western extremities of Judeea towards Casius are 
occupied by Idumseans, and by the lake [Sirbonis]. The 
Idumjeans are Nabatseans. When driven from their coun- 
try 3 by sedition, they passed over to the Jews, and adopted 
their customs. 4 The greater part of the country along the 
coast to Jerusalem is occupied by the Lake Sirbonis, and 
by the tract contiguous to it ; for Jerusalem is near the 
sea, which, as -we have said, 5 may be seen from the arsenal 
of Joppa. 6 These districts (of Jerusalem and Joppa) lie 
towards the north ; they are inhabited generally, and each 
place in particular, by mixed tribes of Egyptians, Arabians, 
and Phoenicians. Of this description are the inhabitants of 
G-alilee, of the plain of Jericho, and of the territories of Phi- 
ladelphia and Samaria, 7 surnamed Sebaste by Herod ;* but 
although there is such a mixture of inhabitants, the report 
most credited, [one] among many things believed respecting 
the temple [and the inhabitants] of Jerusalem, is, that the 
Egyptians were the ancestors of the present Jews. 9 

35. An Egyptian priest named Moses, who possessed 
a portion of the country called the Lower [Egypt] * * 
* *, being dissatisfied with the established institutions 
there, left it and came to Judaea with a large body of people 
who worshipped the Divinity. He declared and taught that 
the Egyptians and Africans entertained erroneous sentiments, 

1 B. xvi. c. iii. 3. - B. xiv. c. T. 3. 

5 Arabia Petrsea. Petra, now called Karac, was the capital. 

4 Josephus, Ant. Jud. xiii, 9. 1. 5 '27, above. 6 Jaffa. 

7 Rabbath-Ammon, or Amma. 

* Herod rebuilt Samaria, and surrounded it with a vast enclosure. 
There also he erected a magnificent temple, and gave to the city the sur- 
name of Sebaste, in honour of Augustus. 

, 9 In b. xiii. c. ii. 5, our author again says 1hat the Jews were ori- 
ginally Egyptians. So also Josephus, xiv. 1: 2. 

VOL. III. M 
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in representing the Divinity under the likeness of wild 
beasts and cattle of the field ; that the Greeks also were in 
error in making images of their gods after the human form. 
For God [said he] may be this one thing which encompasses 
us all, land and sea, which we call heaven, or the universe, or 
the nature of things. 1 Who then of any understanding would 
venture to form an image of this Deity, resembling anything 
with which we are conversant ? on the contrary, we ought not 
to carve any images, but to set apart some sacred ground and 
a shrine worthy of the Deity, and to worship Him without any 
similitude. 2 He taught that those who made fortunate dreams 
were to be permitted to sleep in the temple, where they might 
dream both for themselves and others ; that those who 
practised temperance and justice, and none else, might expect 
good, or some gift or sign from the God, from time to time. 

36. By such doctrine Moses 3 persuaded a large body of 
right-minded persons to accompany him to the place where 
Jerusalem now stands. He easily obtained possession of it, 
as the spot was not such as to excite jealousy, nor for which 
there could be any fierce contention ; for it is rocky, and, 
although well supplied with water, it is surrounded by a 
barren and waterless territory. 4 The space within [the city] is 
60 stadia [in circumference], with rock underneath the surface. 

Instead of arms, he taught that their defence was in their 
sacred things and the Divinity, for whom he was desirous of 
finding a settled place, promising to the people to deliver such 
a kind of worship and religion as should not burthen those 
who adopted it .with great expense, nor molest them with [so- 
called] divine possessions, nor other absurd practices. 

Moses thus obtained their good opinion, and established no 
ordinary kind of government. All the nations around will- 
ingly united themselves to him, allured by his discourses and 
promises. 

1 " Judaei mente solS, unumque numen intelligunt, summum illud et 
eternum, neque mutabile, neque interiturum." Tacitus, Hist. v. c. 5. 

- Strabo here attributes to Moses the opinions of the Stoics. 

3 Strabo appears to have had little acquaintance with the Jewish his- 
tory previous to the return from captivity, nor any exact knowledge until 
the arrival of the Romans in Judaea. Of the Bible he does not seem to 
have had any knowledge. 

Probably Strabo copies from accounts when the country was not well 
cultivated. 
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37. His successors continued for some time to observe the 
same conduct, doing justly, and worshipping God with sineeritj. 
Afterwards superstitious persons were appointed to the priest- 
hood, and then tyrants. From superstition arose abstinence 
from flesh, from the eating of which it is now the custom to 
refrain, circumcision, excision, 1 and other practices which the 
people observe. The tyrannical government produced robbery ; 
for the rebels plundered both their own and the neighbouring 
countries. Those also who shared in the government seized 
upon the property of others, and ravaged a large part of Syria 
and of Phoenicia. 

Respect, however, was paid to the Acropolis ; it was not 
abhorred as the seat of tyranny, but honoured and venerated 
as a temple. 

38. This is according to nature, and common both to Greeks 
and barbarians. For, as members of a civil community, they 
live according to a common law ; otherwise it would be im- 
possible for the mass to execute any one thing in concert (in 
which consists a civil state), or to live in a social state at all. 
Law is twofold, divine and human. The ancients regarded 
and respected divine, in preference to human, law ; in those 
times, therefore, the number of persons was very great who 
consulted oracles, and, being desirous of obtaining the advice 
of Jupiter, hurried to Dodona, 

"to hear the answer of Jove from the lofty oak." 
The parent went to Delphi, 

<( anxious to learn whether the child which had been exposed (to die) was 
still living ; " 

while the child itself 

"was gone to the temple of Apollo, with the hope of discovering its 
parents." 

And Minos among the Cretans, 

" the king who in the ninth year enjoyed converse with Great Jupiter," 

every nine years, as Plato says, ascended to the cave of 
Jupiter, received ordinances from him, and conveyed them to 
men. Lycurgus, his imitator, acted in a similar mariner ; 
for he was often accustomed, as it seemed, to leave his own 
country to inquire of the Pythian goddess what ordinances 
he was to promulgate to the Lacedaemonians. 

1 ai yvvdtKfg 'lovSaiiciJt; sKrtrfirjfisvai, below, c. iv. 9. 

N 2 
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39. What truth there may be in "these things I cannot say ; 
they have at least been regarded and believed as true by 
mankind. Hence prophets received so much honour as to be 
thought worthy even of thrones, because they were supposed 
to communicate ordinances and precepts from the gods, both 
during their lifetime and after their death ; as for example 
Teiresias, 

" to whom alone Proserpine gave wisdom and understanding after death : 
the others flit about as shadows." l 

Such were Amphiaraus, Trophonius, Orpheus, and Musseus : 
in former times there was Zamolxis, a Pythagorean, who was 
accounted a god among the Getae ; and in our time, Decseneus, 
the diviner of Byrebisfcas. Among the Bosporani, there was 
Achaicarus ; among the Indians, were the Gymnosophists ; 
among the Persians, the Magi and Necyomanteis, 2 and be- 
sides these the Lecanomanteis 3 and Hydromanteis ; 4 among 
the Assyrians, were the Chaldasans ; and among the Romans, 
the Tyrrhenian diviners of dreams. 5 

Such was Moses and his successors ; their beginning was 
good, but they degenerated. 

40. When Judsea openly became subject to a tyrannical 
government, the first person who exchanged the title of 
priest for that of king was Alexander. 6 His sons were Hyr- 
canus and Aristobulus. While they were disputing the succes- 
sion to the Jdngdom, Pompey came upon them by surprise, 
deprived them of their power, and destroyed their fortresses, 
first taking Jerusalem itself by storm. 7 It was a stronghold, 
situated on a rock, well fortified and well supplied with water 8 

1 Od. xix. 494. * Diviners by the dea'd. 

3 Diviners by .a dish into which water was poured a.nd little waxen 
images made to float. * Diviners by water. 

5 upoffKOTToi is the reading of the text, which Groskurd supposes to be a 
corruption of the Latin word Haruspex. I adopt the reading oiWocricoTroi, 
approved by Jramer, although he has not introduced it into the text. 

6 According to Josephus, Johannes Hyrcanus dying, B. c. 107, was 
succeeded by Aristobulus, who took the title of king, this being the 
first instance of the assumption of that name among the Jews since the 
Babylonish captivity. Aristobulus, was succeeded by Alexander Jannaeus, 
whose two sons were Hyrcanus II. and Aristobulus II., successively kings 
of Judaea, B. c. 67, 68. 7 B. c. 63. 

8 Solomon's conduit was constructed on the hydraulic principle, that 
water rises to its own level. The Romans subsequently, being ignorant 
of this principle, constructed an aqueduct. 
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within, but externally entirely parched with drought. A 
ditch was cut in the rock, 60 feet in depth, and in width 250 
feet. On the wall of the temple were built towers, constructed 
of the materials procured when the ditch was excavated. The 
city was taken, it is said, by waiting for the day of fast, on 
which the Jews were in the habit of abstaining from all work. 
Pompey [availing himself of this], filled up the ditch, and 
threw bridges over it. He gave orders to raze all the walls, 
and he destroyed, as far. as was in his power, the haunts of 
the robbers and the .treasure-holds of the tyrants. Two of 
these forts, Thrax and Taurus, were situated in the passes lead- 
ing to Jericho. Others were Alexandrium, Hyrcanium, Machae- 
ru.s, Lysias, and those about Philadelphia, and Scythopolis near 
Galilee. 

41. Jericho is a plain encompassed by a mountainous dis- 
trict, which slopes towards it somewhat in the manner of 
a theatre. Here is the Phcenicon (or palm plantation), which 
contains various other trees of the cultivated kind, and pro- 
ducing excellent fruit ; but its chief production is the palm 
tree. It is 100 stadia in length ; the whole is watered with 
streams, and filled with dwellings. Here also is a palace 
and the garden of the balsamum. 1 The latter is a shrub with 
an aromatic smell, resembling the cytisus 2 and the terminthus. 3 
Incisions are made in the bark, and vessels are placed beneath 
to receive the sap, which is like oily milk. After it is collect- 
ed in vessels, it becomes solid. It is an excellent remedy for 
headache, incipient suffusion of the eyes, and dimness of 
sight. It bears therefore a high price, especially as it is pro- 
duced in no other place. 4 This is the case also with the 
Phosnicon, which alone contains the caryotes 5 palm, if we 
except the Babylonian plain, and the country above it to- 
wards the east : a large revenue is derived from the palms and 
balsamum ; xylobalsamum 6 is also used as a perfume. 

1 Balsamodendron Giliadense. Pliny xii. 25. 

2 Medicago arborea. . 3 The pistachia, b. xv. c. ii. 10. 

. 4 In. b. xvi. c. ii. 16, our author says that it is found on the borders 
of the Lake Gennesareth. 

* It yields, during the hot season, an immense quantity of toddy or 
palm wine. 

* Obtained by boiling the branches of the balsamodendron in water, and 
skimming off the resin. 
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42. The Lake Sirbonis l is of great extent. Some say that 
it is 1000 stadia in circumference. It stretches along the 
coast, to the distance of a little more than 200 stadia. It is 
deep, and the water is exceedingly heavy, so that no person 
can dive into it ; if any one wades into it up to the waist, and 
attempts to move forward, he is immediately lifted out of 
the water. 2 It abounds with asphaltus, which rises, not 
however at any regular seasons, in bubbles, like boiling water, 
from the middle of the deepest part. The surface is convex, 
and presents the appearance of a hillock. Together with the 
asphaltus, there ascends a great quantity of sooty vapour, not 
perceptible to the eye, which tarnishes copper, silver, and 
everything bright even gold. The neighbouring people know 
by the tarnishing of their vessels that the asphaltus is begin- 
ning to rise, and they prepare to collect it by means of rafts 
composed of reeds. The asphaltus is a clod of earth, liquefied 
by heat ; the air forces it to the surface, where it spreads itself. 
It is again changed into so firm and solid a mass by cold 
water, such as the water of the lake, that it requires cutting 
or chopping (for use). It floats upon the water, which, as I 
have described, does not admit of diving or immersion, but 
lifts up the person who goes into it. Those who go on rafts 
for the asphaltus cut it in pieces, and take away as much as 
they are able to carry. 

43. Such are the phenomena. But Posidonius says, that the 
people being addicted to magic, and practising incantations, 
(by these means) consolidate the asphaltus, pouring upon it 
urine and other fetid fluids, and then cut it into pieces. (In- 
cantations cannot be the cause), but perhaps urine may have 
some peculiar power (in effecting the consolidation) in the 

1 Strabo here commits the singular error of confounding the Lake As- 
phaltites, .or the Dead Sea, with the Lake Sirbonis. Letronne attempts to 
explain the origin of the error. According to Josephus, the Persea, or that 
part of Judaea which is on the eastern side of the Jordan,between the lake of 
Tiberias and the Dead Sea, contained a district (the exact position of 
which is not well known, but which, according to Josephus, could not be 
far from the Lake Asphaltites) called Silbonitis. The resemblance of this 
name to Sirbonis probably misled our author. 

2 Specific gravity 1-211, a degree of density scarcely to be met with in 
any other natural water. Marcet's Analysis. Philos. Trans, part ii. 
page 298. 1807. 
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same manner that chrysocolla l is formed in the bladders of 
persons who labour under the disease of the stone, and in 
the urine of children. 

It is natural for these phenomena to take place in the middle 
of the lake, because the source of the fire is in the centre, and 
the greater part of the asphaltus comes from thence. The 
bubbling up, however, of the asphaltus is irregular, because the 
motion of fire, like that of many other vapours, has no or- 
der perceptible to observers. There are also phenomena of 
this kind at Apollonia in Epirus. 

44. Many other proofs are produced to show that this 
country is full of fire. Near Moasada 2 are to be seen rugged 
rocks, bearing the marks of fire ; fissures in many places ; 
a soil like ashes ; pitch falling in drops from the rocks ; 
rivers boiling up, and emitting a fetid odour to a great dis- 
tance ; dwellings in every direction overthrown ; whence we 
are inclined to believe the common tradition of the natives, 
that thirteen cities 3 once existed there, the capital of which 
was Sodom, but that a circuit of about 60 stadia around it 
escaped uninjured ; shocks of earthquakes, however, eruptions 
of flames and hot springs, containing asphaltus and sulphur, 
caused the lake to burst its bounds, and the rocks took fire ; 
some of the cities were swallowed up, others were abandoned 
by such of the inhabitants as were able to make their escape. 

But Eratosthenes asserts, on the contrary, that the country 
was once a lake, and that the greater part of it was uncovered 
by the water discharging itself through a breach, as was the 
case in Thessaly. 4 

45. In the Gadaris, also, there is a lake of noxious water. 
If beasts drink it, they lose their hair, hoofs, and horns. At 
the place called Taricheas, 5 the lake supplies the best fish for 

1 By chrysocolla of the ancients is generally understood borax, -which 
cannot however be meant in this passage. It may probably here mean 
uric acid, the colour of which is golden. 

2 A place near the Lake Asphaltites, called Masada by Josephus, de B. 
Jud. iv. 24, v. 3. 

3 Genesis xiv. and Wisdom x. 6 : " the fire which fell down on the five 
cities." 

4 In this quotation from Eratosthenes we are probably to understand 
the Lake Sir bonis, and not the Dead Sea ; a continuation, in fact, of Strabo's 
first error. The translator adopts Kramer's suggestion of QerraXiuv for 
QdKaTTav in the text. 

5 " The salting station," on the lake of (Jennesareth. 
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curing. On its banks grow trees which bear a fruit like the 
apple. The Egyptians use the asphaltus for embalming the 
bodies of the dead. 

46. Pompey curtailed the territory which had been forcibly 
appropriated by the Jews, and assigned to Hyrcanus the priest- 
hood. Some time afterwards, Herod, of the same family, and 
a native of the country, 1 having surreptitiously obtained the 
priesthood, distinguished himself so much above his prede- 
cessors, particularly in his intercourse, both civil and political, 
with the Romans, that he received the title and authority of 
king, 2 first from Antony, and afterwards from Augustus 
Caesar. He put to death some of his sons, on the pretext of 
their having conspired against him ; 3 other sons he left at his 
death, to succeed him, and assigned to each, portions of his 
kingdom. Caesar bestowed upon the sons also of Herod marks 
of honour, 4 on his sister Salome, 5 and on her daughter Bere- 
nice. The sons were unfortunate, and were publicly accused. 
One 6 of them died in exile among the Galatae Allobroges, 
whose country was assigned for his abode. The others, by great 

1 It has been a subject of dispute whether Herod was of Jewish or 
Idumasan origin. 

2 Herod went to Rome B. c. 38, and obtained from the senate the 
title of king. In the dispute between Octavius and Antony, he espoused 
the cause of the latter. Octavius not only pardoned him and confirm- 
ed him in his title, but also added other cities to his dominions. B. c. 
18. 

3 The chief promoters of the crimes of Herod were Salome his sister, 
who desired to gratify her hatred ; and Antipater, who aimed at . the 
throne. Herod, influenced by their misrepresentations, put to denth 
Mariamne his wife, Aristobulus her brother, and Alexandra her mother; 
also his sons Aristobulus and Alexander, besides Antipater, a third son, who 
had conspired against his life. 

4 Augustus conferred on Archelaus the half of the kingdom of Herod 
with the title of ethnarch, promising to grant the title of king, should he 
prove worthy of it. The other half of the kingdom was separated into 
two tetrarchies, and divided between Philip and Antipas, two other sons 
of Herod. 

5 Augustus not only confirmed to Salome the legacy made to her by 
Herod, of the towns Jamneia, Azoth; and Phasaelis, biit granted to her 
also the royal palace and domains of Ascalon. 

6 This was Archelaus, whose tyranny was insupportable. He was ac- 
cused by the chief Jews and Samaritans before Augustus, who exiled him 
to Vienne, to the south of Lyons, where he died the following year f 

A. D 7. 
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interest and solicitation, but with difficulty, obtained leave to. 
return 1 to their own country, each with his tetrarchy restored 
to him. 



CHAPTER in. 

1. ABOVE Judsea and Goele- Syria, as far as Babylonia and 
the river tract, along the banks of the Euphrates towards the 
south, lies the whole of Arabia, except the Scenitse in Meso- 
potamia. We have already spoken of Mesopotamia, and of 
the nations that inhabit it. 2 

The parts on the other (the eastern) side of the Euphrates, 
towards its mouth, are occupied by Babylonians and the na- 
tion of the Chaldaeans. We have spoken of these people also. 3 

Of the rest of the country which follows after Mesopo- 
tamia, and extends as far as Ccele-Syria, the part approach- 
ing the river, as well as fa part of] Mesopotamia, 4 are 
occupied by Arabian Scenitaa, who are divided into small 
sovereignties, and inhabit tracts which are barren from want 
of water. They do not till the land at all, or only to a small 
extent, but they keep herds of cattle of all kinds, particularly 
of camels. Above these is a great desert: but the parts lying 
still more to the south are occupied by the nations inhabiting 
Arabia Felix, as it is called. The northern side of this tract 
is formed by the above-mentioned desert, the eastern by the 
Persian, the western by the Arabian Gulf, and the southern by 

1 This refers to the journey of Philip and Antipas to Rome. At the death 
of Herod, Archelaus went to Rome, A. D. 2, to solicit the confirmation of 
his father's will, in which he had been named king. The two brothers, 
Antipas and Philip, also went there, and the kingdom of Herod was divided 
as above stated, After the exile of Archelaus, his dominions were admin- 
istered by his two brothers. 

Strabo does not appear to have been acquainted with the history of the' 
two brothers after their return to Judeea ; for otherwise he would not have 
omitted to mention the exile of Antipas. This tetrarch, it is known, went 
to Rome A. D. 38, to intrigue against his brother, of whom he was jealous; 
but he was himself accused by Agrippa of having intelligence with the 
Parthians," and was exiled to Lyons, A. D. 39. 

2 C. i. 21. 3 C.i. 6. * C. iii. 4. 
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the great sea lying outside of both the gulfs, the whole of 
which is called the Erythraean Sea. 1 

2. The Persian Gulf has the name also of the Sea of Persia. 
Eratosthenes speaks of it in this manner : " They say that the 
mouth is so narrow, that from Harmozi, 2 the promontory of 
Carmania, may be seen the promontory at Macae, in Arabia. 
From the mouth, the coast on the right hand is circular, and at 
first inclines a little from Carmania towards the east, then to 
the north, and afterwards to the west as far as Teredon and 
the mouth of the Euphrates. 3 In an extent of about 10,000 
stadia, it comprises the coast of the Carmanians, Persians, and 
Susians, and in part of the Babylonians. (Of these we our- 
selves have before spoken.) Hence directly as far as the 
mouth are 10,000 stadia more, according, it is said, to the 
computation of Androsthenes of Thasos, who not only had ac- 
companied Nearchus, but had also alone sailed along the sea- 
coast of Arabia. 4 It is hence evident that this sea is little in- 
ferior in size to the Euxine. 

"He says that Androsthenes, who had navigated the gulf 
with a fleet, relates, that in sailing from Teredon with the 
continent on the right hand, an island Icaros 5 is met with, 
lying in front, which contained a temple sacred to Apollo, and 
an oracle of [Diana] Tauropolus. 

3. " Having coasted the shore of Arabia to the distance of 
2400 stadia, there lies, in a deep gulf, a city of the name of 
Gerrha, 6 belonging to Chaldaean exiles from Babylon, who 

1 The name Erythraean, or Red Sea, was extended to the whole of the 
Arabian Gulf, to the sea which surrounds Arabia to the south, and to a 
great part of the Persian Gulf. 

2 The cape Harmozi, or Harmozon, is the cape Kuhestek of Carmania, 
Kerman, situated opposite to the promontory Maceta, so called from the 
Macae, an Arabian tribe living in the neighbourhood. This last promon- 
tory is now called Mocandon, and is the " Asaborum promontorium " of 
Ptolemy. 

3 For a long period the Euphrates has ceased to discharge itself directly 
into the Persian Gulf, and now unites with the Tigris above 100 miles from 
the sea. 

4 The reading followed, but not introduced into the text, by Kramer is 
that suggested by the corrections of Letronne and Groskurd, KO.I TJJV 
'Apa/3<av irapa\iav irapavXtiiaavTa KO.&' avrov. 

4 Peludje, at the entrance of the Gulf of Gran. 

6 Heeren (Comment. Getting. 1793. Vol. xi. pp. 66, 67) supposes 
that this city was founded by Chaldaeans solely for the purpose of a dep6t 
for the transit of goods to Babylon, the trade having for a long time been 
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inhabit the district in which salt is found, and who have houses 
constructed of salt : as scales of salt separated by the burning 
heat of the sun are continually falling off, the houses are 
sprinkled with water, and the walls are thus kept firm to- 
gether. The city is distant 200 stadia from the sea. The 
merchants of Gerrha generally carry the Arabian merchandise 
and aromatics by land; but Aristobulus says, on the contrary, 
that they frequently travel into Babylonia on rafts, and thence 
sail up the Euphrates to Thapsacus l wrth their cargoes, but 
afterwards carry them by land to all parts of the country. 

4. " On sailing further, there are other islands, Tyre 2 and 
Aradus, 3 which have temples resembling those of the 
Phoenicians. The inhabitants of these islands (if we are to 
believe them) say that the islands and cities bearing the same 
name as those of the Phoenicians are their own colonies. 4 
These islands are distant from Teredon ten days' sail, and from 
the promontory at the mouth of the gulf at Macae one day's 
sail. 

5. " Nearchus and Orthagoras relate, that an island Ogyris 
lies to the south, in the open sea, at the distance of 2000 
stadia 5 from Carmania. In this island is shown the sepulchre 
of Erythras, a large mound, planted with wild palms. He 

in the hands of the Phoenicians. He also conjectures that the most 
flourishing period of the town was when the Persians, for political reasons, 
destroyed the commerce of Babylon, and Gerrha then became the sole 
depot for the maritime commerce of India. 

1 El-Der. 

8 The island Ormus, -which before the year 1302 was called Turun or 
Gerun, from which the Greeks formed the names Tyros, Tyrine, Gyris, 
Gyrine, Ogyris, and Organa. Gossellin. 

3 Arek. 

4 Besides the islands Tyre and Aradus, there existed even in the time 
of Alexander, and near the present Cape Gherd, a city called Sidon or 
Sidodona, -which was visited by Nearchus, as may be seen in his 
Periplus. The Phoenician inhabitants of these places appear to hare 
afterwards removed to the western side of the Persian Gulf, and to the 
islands Bahrain, to which they gave the names Tylos, or Tyre, and 
Aradus. The latter name still exists; it was from this place that the 
Phoenicians moved, to establish themselves on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and transferred the name of Sidon, their ancient capital, 
and those of Tyre and Aradus, to the new cities which they there founded. 
Gossellin. 

5 As Nearchus in his voyage kept along the coast, this distance must 
not be understood as so much to the south of Carmania in the open sea, 
but as the distance from Cape Jask, the commencement of Carmania. 
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was king of the country, and the sea received its name from 
him. It is said that Mithropastes, the son of Arsites, satrap 
of Phrygia, pointed out these things to them. Mithropastes 
was banished by Darius, and resided in this island; he joined 
himself to those who had come down to the Persian Gulf, 
and hoped through their means to have an opportunity of re* 
turning to his own country. 

6. " Along the whole coast of the Red Sea, in the deep 
part' of the water grow trees resembling the laurel and the 
olive. When the tide ebbs, the whole trees are visible above 
the water, and at the full tide they are sometimes entirely 
covered. This is the more singular because the coast inland 
has no trees." 

This is the description given by Eratosthenes of the Persian 
Sea, which forms, as we have said, the eastern side of Arabia 
Felix. 

7. Nearchus says, that they were met by Mithropastes, in 
company with Mazenes, who was governor of one of the 
islands, called Doracta (Oaracta ?) l in the Persian Gulf; that 
Mithropastes, after his retreat from Ogyris, took refuge 
there, and was hospitably received ; that he had an interview 
with Mazenes, for the purpose of being recommended to the 
Macedonians, in the fleet of which Mazenes was the guide. 

Nearchus also mentions an island, met with at the re- 
commencement of the voyage along the coast of Persia, where 
are found pearls in large quantities and of great value; in 
other islands there are transparent and brilliant pebbles; in 
the islands in front of the Euphrates there are trees which 
send forth the odour of frankincense, and from their roots, 
when bruised, a (perfumed) juice flows out ; the crabs and 
sea hedgehogs are of vast size, which is common in all the 
exterior seas, some being larger than Macedonian hats ; 2 
others of the capacity of two cotyli ; he says also that he had 
seen driven on shore a whale fifty cubits in length. 

1 In Ptolemy, this island is called Vorochtha, now Vroct, or Kismis, or 
Dschisme. 
8 ; Kavffia, a broad-brimmed Macedonian hat. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

"" 1. ARABIA commences on the side of Babylonia with. 
Maecene. 1 In front of this district, on one side lies the desert 
of the Arabians, on the other are the marshes 2 opposite to the 
, Chaldseans, formed by the overflowing of the Euphrates, and 
in another direction is the Sea of Persia. This country has 
an unhealthy and cloudy atmosphere ; it is subject to showers, 
and also to scorching heat ; still its products are excellent. 
The vine grows in the marshes ; as much earth as the plant 
may require is laid upon hurdles of reeds ; 3 the hurdle is fre- 
quently carried away by the water, and is then forced back 
again by poles to its proper situation. 

2. I return to the opinions of Eratosthenes, which he next 
delivers respecting Arabia. He is speaking of the northern 
and desert part, lying between Arabia Felix, Ccele- Syria, 
and Judaea, to the recess of the Arabian Gulf. 

From Heroopolis, situated in that recess of the Arabian 
Gulf which is on the side of the Nile, to Babylon, towards 
Petra of the Nabataei, are 5600 stadia. The whole tract lies 
in the direction of the summer solstice (i. e. east and west), and 
passes through the adjacent Arabian tribes, namely. Nabataei, 
Chaulotaei, and Agraei. Above these people is Arabia. 
Felix, stretching out 12,000 stadia towards the south to the 
Atlantic Sea. 4 

1 Pliny, v. 21, mentions a place which he calls Massica, situated on 
the Euphrates, near the mouth of a canal which communicated with the 
Tigris near Seleucia. It is now called Masseib-khan, and is at a short dis- 
tance above Babylon, on the borders of the desert. I do not know 
whether this is the Msecene of Strabo. Gossettin, 

2 Strabo here refers to the marsh lakes now called Mesdjed Hosai'n, 
Rahemah, Hour, &c. The Chaldsans whom he mentions occupied the 
country along the banks of the Euphrates to the coast of the Persian 
Gulf. 

3 In Cashmir melons are now grown in the same manner. Humboldt 
remarks that the same contrivance is adopted in Mexico for the cultiva- 
tion of vegetables. 

4 Letroune here proposes to read Erythraean or Ethiopian Sea. 
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The first people, next after the Syrians and Jews, who oc- 
cupy this country are husbandmen. These people are suc- 
ceeded by a barren and sandy tract, producing a few palms, the 
acanthus, l and tamarisk ; water is obtained by digging [wells] 
as in Gedrosia. It is- inhabited by Arabian Scenitse, who 
breed camels. The extreme parts towards the south, and 
opposite to Ethiopia, are watered by summer showers, and 
are sowed twice, like the land in India. Its rivers are ex- 
hausted in watering plains, and by running into lakes. The 
general fertility of the country is very great ; among other 
products, there is in particular an abundant supply of honey ; 
except horses, 2 there are numerous herds of animals, mules 
(asses ?), and swine ; birds also of every kind, except geese and 
the gallinaceous tribe. 

Four of the most populous nations inhabit the extremity of 
the above-mentioned country ; namely, the Minaei the part 
towards the Red Sea, whose largest city is Carna or Carnana. 3 
Next to these are the Sabaeans, whose chief city is Mariaba. 4 
The third nation are the Cattabaneis, 5 extending to the straits 
and the passage across the Arabian Gulf. Their royal seat 
is called Tamna. The Chatramotitae 6 are the furthest of 
these nations towards the east. Their city is Sabata. 

3. All these cities are governed by one monarch, and are 
flourishing. They are adorned with beautiful temples and 
palaces. Their houses, in the mode of binding the timbers 
together, are like those in Egypt. The four countries com- 
prise a greater territory than the Delta of Egypt. 7 

The son does not succeed the father in the throne, but the 
son who is born in a family of the nobles first after the ac- 
cession of the king. As soon as any one is invested with the 
government, the pregnant wives of the nobles are registered, 
and guardians are appointed to watch which of them is first 
delivered of a son. The custom is to adopt and educate the 

1 Mimosa Nilotica. 2 This is remarkable. 3 Cam Almanazil. 

* Mariaba was not the name of a city, but the title of a city acquired by 
the residence of their sovereigns. " Mariana oppidum," says Pliny, vi. 
32, " significat dominos omnium." The capital was called Saba, now 
Sabbea ; and the country in which it is situated is called Sabieh. 

* Yemen. 6 The people of Hadramaut. 
7 The extent was six times as large as the Delta. 
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child in a princely manner as the future successor to the 
throne. 

4. Cattabania produces frankincense, and Chatramotitis 
myrrh ; these and other aromatics are the medium of ex- 
change with the merchants. Merchants arrive in seventy 
days at Minaea from JElana. 1 -<Elana is a city on the other 
recess of the Arabian Gulf, which is called .ZElanites, opposite 
to Gaza, as we have before described it. 2 The Gerrhsei ar- 
^rive in Chatramotitis in forty days. 

The part of the Arabian Gulf along the side of Arabia, 
if we reckon from the recess of the JElanitic bay, is, according 
to the accounts of Alexander and Anaxicrates, 14,000 stadia 
in extent ; but this computation is too great. The part op- 
posite to Troglodytica, which is on the right hand of those 
who are sailing from Heroopolis 3 to Ptolemai's, to the country 
where elephants are taken, extends 9000 stadia to the south, 
and inclines a little towards the east. Thence to the straits 
.are about 4500 stadia, in a direction more towards the east. 
The straits at Ethiopia are formed by a promontory called 
Deire. 4 There is a small town upon it of the same name. 
The Ichthyophagi inhabit this country. Here it is said is a 
pillar of Sesostris the Egyptian, on which is inscribed, in 
hieroglyphics, an account of his passage (across the Arabian 
Gulf). For he appears to have subdued first Ethiopia and 
Troglodytica, 5 and afterwards to have passed over .into Arabia. 
He then overran the whole of Asia. Hence in many places 
there are dykes called the dykes of Sesostris, and temples built 
in honour of Egyptian deities. 

The straits at Deire are contracted to the width of 60 stadia ; 
not indeed that these are now called the Straits, for ships pro- 
ceed to a further distance, and find a passage of about 200 

1 Ailah, or Hoele, or Acaba-Ila. * C. ii. 30. 

3 The ruins are still visible at Abu-Keyschid. 

4 Deire, or the " neck," so called from its position on a headland of the 
same name, was a town situated on the African shore of the straits of Bab- 
el-Mandeb, at their narrowest part. 

s The Troglodytica extended along the western side of the Arabian 
Gulf, from about the 19th degree of latitude to beyond the strait. Ac- 
cording to Pliny, vi. c. 34, Sesostris conducted his army as far as the pro- 
montory Mossylicus, which I think is Cape Mte of the modern kingdom 
of Adel. Gossellin, 
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stadia between the two continents; 1 six islands contiguous to 
one another leave a very narrow passage through them for ves- 
sels, by filling up the interval between the continents. Through 
these goods are transported from one continent to the other 
on rafts ; it is this passage which is called the Straits. After 
these islands, the subsequent navigation is among bays along the 
Myrrh country, in the direction of south and east, as far as the 
Cinnamon country, a distance of about 5000 stadia ; 2 beyond 
this district no one to this time, it is said, has penetrated. There 
are not many cities upon the coast, but in the interior they 
are numerous and well inhabited. Such is the account of 
Arabia given by Eratosthenes. We must add what is related 
also by other writers. 

5. Artemidorus 3 says, that the promontory of Arabia, op- 

1 The 60 and 200 stadia assigned to the straits refer to the two passages 
there to be found. The 60 stadia agree with the distance of the eastern 
cape of Babehnandeb, the ancient Palindromes, to the island Mehun; and 
the 200 stadia to the distance of this island from the coast of Africa. In 
this last interval are the six islands of which Strabo speaks. 

2 This passage has sometimes been mistaken to mean, that the region 
producing myrrh and cinnamon refers to the southern coast of Arabia. 
Our author here speaks of the coast of Africa, which extends from the 
Strait of Babelmandeb to Cape Guardafui. This space in following the 
coast is 160 or 165 leagues, which are equivalent to 5000 Olympic stadia. 
Gossellin. 

3 The long and interesting passage from 5 to the end of 20 is taken 
from Artemidorus, with the exception of a very few facts, which our 
author has taken from other sources, accompanied by observations of 
his own. On comparing this fragment of Artemidorus with the extracts 
of Agatharchides preserved by Photius, and the description of Arabia and 
Troglodytica which Diodorus.Siculus (b. iii. 31) says he derived from 
Agatharchides, we find an identity, not only in almost all the details, but 
also in a great number of the expressions. It is, therefore, evident that 
Artemidorus, for this part of his work, scarcely did anything more than 
copy Agatharchides. Agatharchides, in his youth, held the situation of 
secretary or .reader to Heraclides Lembus, who (according to Suidas) lived 
in the reign of Ptolemy Philometor. This king died B. c. 146. He 
wrote a work on Asia in 10 books, and one on Europe in .49 books ; a 
geographical work on the Erythraean Sea in 5 books ; a treatise on the 
Ti-oglodytae in 5 books ; and other works. He wrote in the Attic dialect. 
His style, according to Photius, was dignified and perspicuous, and 
abounded in sententious passages, which inspired a favourable opinion of 
his judgment. In ths composition of his speeches he was an imitator of 
Thucydides, whom b.3 equalled in dignity, and excelled in clearness. His 
rhetorical talents alsc are highly praised by Photius. He was acquainted 
with the language o: the Ethiopians, and appears to have been the first 
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posite to Deire, is called Acila, 1 and that the persons who live 
near Deire deprive themselves of the prepuce. 

In sailing from Heroopolis along Troglodytica, a city is met 
with called Philotera, 2 after the sister of the second Ptolemy ; 
it was founded by Satyrus, who was sent to. explore the hunt- 
ing-ground for the elephants, and Troglodytica itself. Next 
to this is another city, Arsinoe ; and next to this, springs of hot 
water, which are salt and bitter ; they are precipitated from 
a high rock, and discharge themselves into the sea. There is 
in a plain near (these springs) a mountain, which is of a red 
colour like minium. Next is Myus Hormus, which is also 
called Aphrodites Hormus ; 3 it is a large harbour with an 
oblique entrance. la front are three islands ; two are covered 
with olive trees, and one (the third) is less shaded with trees, 
and abounds with, guinea-fowls. 4 Then follows Acathartus 
(or Foul Bay), which, like Myus Hormus, is in the latitude of 
the Theba'is. The bay is really foul, for it is very dangerous 
from rocks (some of which are covered by the sea, others 
rise to the surface), as also from almost constant and furious 
tempests. At the bottom of the bay is situated the city 
Berenice. 5 

6. After the bay is the island Ophiodes, 6 so called from the ac- 
cidental circumstance [of its having once been infested with ser- 
pents]. It was cleared of the serpents by the king, 7 on account 
of the destruction occasioned by those noxious animals to the 
persons who frequented the island, and on account of the 
topazes found there. The topaz is a transparent stone, 
sparkling with a golden lustre, which however is not easy 
to be distinguished in the day-time, on account of the bright- 
ness of the surrounding light, but at night the stones are 
visible to those who collect them. The collectors place a 
vessel over the spot [where the topazes are seen] as a mark, 
and dig them up in the day. A body of men was appointed 
and maintained by the kings of Egypt to guard the place 

who discovered the true cause of the inundations of the Nile. See Smith, 
art. Agathar chides. 

1 Ghela. 2 Kosseir. 

3 Mouse Harbour, or Harbour of Venus. 

4 Meleagrides. s Bendei-el-Kebir. 

Zemorget or Zamargat, The ' Agathonis Insula : of Ptolemy . 
" Potlemy Philadelphus, 

VOL. III. O 
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where these stones were found, and to superintend the collec- 
tion of them. 

7. Next after this island follow many tribes of Ishthyophagi 
and of Nomades ; then succeeds the harbour of the goddess 
Soteira (the Preserver), which had its name from the circum- 
stance of the escape and preservation of some masters [of 
vessels] from great dangers by sea. 

After this the coast and the gulf seem to undergo a great 
change : for the voyage along the coast is no longer among 
rocks, and approaches almost close to Arabia ; the sea is so 
shallow as to be scarcely of the depth of two orguiae, 1 and has 
the appearance of a meadow, in consequence of the sea- weeds, 
which abound in the passage, being visible through and under 
the water. Even trees here grow from under the water, and 
the sea abounds with sea-dogs. 

Next are two mountains, 2 the Tauri (or the Bulls), present- 
ing at a distance a resemblance to these animals. Then fol- 
lows another mountain, on which is a temple of Isis, built by 
Sesostris j then an island planted with olive trees, and at 
times overflowed. This is followed by the city Ptolema'is, 
near the hunting-grounds of the elephants, 3 founded by Eu- 
medes, who was sent by Philadelphus to the hunting-ground. 
He enclosed, without the knowledge of the inhabitants, a kind 
of peninsula with a ditch and wall, and by his courteous ad- 
dress gained over those who were inclined to obstruct the. 
work, and instead of enemies made them his friends. 

8. In the intervening space, a branch of the river Asta- 
boras 4 discharges itself. It has its source in a lake, and 
empties part of its waters [into the bay], but the larger por- 
tion it contributes to the Nile. Then follow six islands, called 
Latomiae, 5 after these the Sabai'tic mouth, 6 as it is called, and 

1 About 12 feet. 

2 The whole of this description is so vague that it would be difficult to 
.recognise the position of the places mentioned by Strabo without the as- 
sistance of scattered notices by other authors. The result of many com- 
parisons leads me to fix upon 16 58' as about the latitude of Ptolemai's 
Epitheras. Mount Taurus was 22 leagues higher up, and the harbour 
of the goddess Soteira 12 leagues beyond. Gossellin. 

3 Letronne translates Hroktiialg Trpos rg Qripq. as PtolemaVs Epitheras ; 
see c. iv. 4. 

4 Tacazze, which however does not appear to have such a branch. 

5 These islands are to the north of Arkiko. 
* Gulf of Matzua. 
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in the inland parts a fortress built by Suchus. 1 Then a lake 
called Elaea, and the island of Strato ; 2 next Saba 3 a port, and 
a hunting-ground for elephants of the same name. The 
country deep in the interior is called Tenessis. It is occupied 
by those Egyptians who took refuge from the government of 
Psammitichus. 4 They are surnamed Sembritse, 5 as being 
strangers. They are governed by a queen, to whom also 
Meroe, an island in the Nile near these places, is subject. 
Above this, at no great distance, is another island in the river, a 
settlement occupied by the same fugitives. From Meroe to 
this sea is a journey of fifteen days for an active person. 

Near Meroe is the confluence of the Astaboras, 6 the Asta- 
pus, 7 and of the Astasobas with the Nile. 

9. On the banks of these rivers live the Rhizophagi (or 
root-eaters) and Heleii (or marsh-men). They have their 
name from digging roots in the adjacent marsh, bruising them 
with stones, and forming them into cakes, which they dry in 
the sun for food. These countries are the haunts of lions. 
The wild beasts are driven out of these places, at the time 
of the rising of the dog-star, by large gnats. 

Near these people live the Spermophagi (or seed-eaters), 
who, when seeds of plants fail, subsist upon seeds of trees, 8 

1 From the position here assigned to the fortress of Suchus, it is im- 
possible to place it at Suachem, as is commonly done. Gossellin. 

z An island Stratioton is mentioned in Pliny vi. 29, as though he had 
read in our author the word Srpartairwj/, " the island of soldiers." As the 
island of Strato is named only in this extract from Artemidorus, we might 
be tempted to correct the text of Strabo by the text of Pliny. But as it 
is not certain that the two authors speak of one and the same island, it is 
more prudent to make no change. Du Theil. 

3 1 am not acquainted with this place. The ancients speak only of one 
town of the name of Saba (c. iv. 19). Was there a town Saba which 
gave its name to the Sabaitic Gulf? but the one in question does not ap- 
pear to have been situated there. Gossellin, 

4 B. c. 658. 

5 The modern Senaar corresponds with the territory of the Sembritse. 
See also b. xvii. c. i. 2. Herodotus, b. ii. 30. 

* Tacazze. 7 The Blue Nile. 

8 aicpodpvwv is expressed in the Periplus of Agatharchides by the words 
TOV Kapvbv iriirrovTa CLTTO TU>V SsvSpiw, " the fruit falling from the trees." 
The Periplus adds another tribe, the Hylophagi, " wood-eaters," who sub- 
sisted on the tender branches of certain trees. Strabo refers to them, b. 
xvii. c. ii. { 2, but without giving their name. The pods of the Lotus 
Zizyphus are eatable, and may here be meant. 

o 2 
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which they prepare in the same manner as the Khizophagi 
prepare their roots. 

Next to Elasa are the watch-towers of Demetrius, and the 
altars of Conon. In the interior Indian reeds grow in abund- 
ance. The country there is called the country of Coracius. 

Far in the interior was a place called Endera, inhabited by 
a naked tribe, 1 who use bows and reed arrows, the points of 
which are hardened in the fire. They generally shoot the 
animals from trees, sometimes from the ground. They have 
numerous herds of wild cattle among them, on the flesh of 
which they subsist, and on that of other wild animals. When 
they have taken nothing in the chase, they dress dried skins 
upon hot co? Is, and are satisfied with food of this kind. It is 
their custom to propose trials of skill in archery for those who 
have not attained manhood. 

Next to the altars of Conon is the port of Melinus, and 
above it is a fortress called that of Coraus and the chase of 
Coraus, also another fortress and more hunting-grounds. Then 
follows the harbour of Antiphilus, and above this a tribe, the 
Creophagi, deprived of the prepuce, and the women are 
excised after the Jewish custom. 2 

10. Further still towards the south are the Cynamolgi, 3 
called by the natives Agrii, with long hair and long beards, 
who keep a breed of very large dogs for hunting the Indian 
cattle which come into their country from the neighbouring 
district, driven thither either by wild beasts or by scarcity of 
pasturage. The time of their incursion is from the summer 
solstice to the middle of winter. 

Next to the harbour of Antiphilus is a port called the 
Grove of the Colobi (or the Mutilated), the city Berenice 4 of 

1 Gymnetas. Between the Spermophagi and the Creophagi, Agathar- 
chides places another people called Cynegetse. Strabo and Pliny do not 
mention them ; but the sort of life the Gymneta?, of which they both 
speak, lead resembles that of the Cynegetse or Cynegi of Agatharchides 
and Diodorus Siculus (iii. 25). It seems therefore that these two authors, 
as well as Strabo and Pliny, meant here to speak of one and the same 
tribe of Ethiopian Gymnetse, which might have been distinguished by 
the particular name of Cynegetas, or Cynegi. Du Theil. 

2 Above, c. ii. .37. 

3 Milkers of bitches. 

4 This Berenice was also surnamed Epi Dire, because it was nearer 
the promontory Dire than the other cities of the same name. It is pro- 
bably Bailul, about 12 leagues to the north-west of Assab. 
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Sabas, and Sabse 1 a considerable city; then vhe grove of 
Eumenes. 2 

Above is the city Darada, and a hunting-ground for 
elephants, called " At the Well." The district is inhabited by 
the Elephantophagi (or Elephant-eaters), who are occupied in 
hunting them. When they descry from the trees a herd of 
elephants directing their course through the forest, they do 
not [then] attack, but they approach by stealth and hamstring 
the hindmost stragglers from the herd. Some kill them with 
bows and arrows, the latter being dipped in the gall of ser- 
pents. The shooting with the bow is performed by three 
men, two, advancing in front, hold the bow, and one draws 
the string. Others remark the trees against which the ele- 
phant is accustomed to rest, and, approaching on the opposite 
side, cut the trunk of the tree low down. When the animal 
comes and leans against it, the tree and the elephant fall 
down together. The elephant is unable to rise, because its 
legs are formed of one piece of bone which is inflexible ; the 
hunters leap down from the trees, kill it, and cut it in pieces. 
The Nomades call the hunters Acatharti, or impure. 

11. Above this nation is situated a small tribe the Stru- 
thophagi 3 (or Bird-eaters), in whose country are birds of the 
size of deer, which are unable to fly, but run with the swift- 
ness of the ostrich. Some hunt them with bows and arrows, 
others covered with the skins of birds. They hide the right 
hand in the neck of the skin, and move it as the birds move 
their necks. With the left hand they scatter grain from a 
bag suspended to the side ; they thus entice the birds, till 
they drive them into pits, where the hunters despatch them 
with cudgels. The skins are used both as clothes and as 
coverings for beds. The Ethiopians called Simi are at war 
with these people, and use as weapons the horns of antelopes. 

12. Bordering on this people is a nation blacker in com- 
plexion than the others, 4 shorter in stature, and very short- 
lived. They larely live beyond forty years ; for the flesh 

1 Assab or As-Sab. 

s Below, Artemidorus calls it the harbour of Eumenes, 13. 

3 Agatharchides, as quoted by Diodorus Sic. iii. 27, says expressly that 
this bird is the ostrich. May it be the cassowary ? 

* Groskurd supposes the name of this nation has been omitted in the 
text, and proposes Acridophagi, or Locust-eaters. 
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of their bodies is eaten up with worms. 1 Their food consists 
of locusts, which the south-west and west winds, when they 
blow violently in the spring-time, drive in bodies into the 
country. The inhabitants catch them by throwing into the 
ravines materials which cause a great deal of smoke, and 
light them gently. The locusts, as they fly across the smoke, 
are blinded and fall down. They are pounded with salt, 
made into cakes, and eaten as food. 

Above these people is situated a desert tract with exten- 
sive pastures. It was abandoned in consequence of the mul- 
titudes of scorpions and tarantulas, called tetragnathi (or four- 
jawed), which formerly abounded to so great a degree as to 
occasion a complete desertion of the place long since by its 
inhabitants. 

13. Next to the harbour of Eumenes, as far as Deire and 
the straits opposite the six islands, 2 live the Ichthyophagi, Cre- 
ophagi, and Colobi, who extend into the interior. 

Many hunting-grounds for elephants, and obscure cities 
and islands, lie in front of the coast. 

The greater part are Nomades ; husbandmen are few in 
number. In the country occupied by some of these nations 
styrax grows in large quantity. The Icthyophagi, on the 
ebbing of the tide, collect fish, which they cast upon 
the rocks and dry in the sun. When they have well broiled 
them, the bones are piled in heaps, and the flesh trodden with 
the feet is made into cakes, which are again exposed to the 
sun and used as food. In bad weather, when fish cannot be 
procured, the bones of which they have made heaps are pound- 
ed, made into cakes and eaten, but they suck the fresh bones. 
Some also live upon shell-fish, when they are fattened, which 
is done by throwing them into holes and standing pools of 
the sea, where they are supplied with small fish, and used as 
food when other fish are scarce. They have various kinds of 
places for preserving and feeding fish, from whence they 
derive their supply. 

Some of the inhabitants of that part of the coast which is 
without water go inland every five days, accompanied by all 

1 According to Agatharchides and Diodorus Sic. iii. 28, the habit of 
living on locusts produced a kind of winged louse in the interior of the 
body ; but this is denied by Niebuhr. 

1 Above, 4. 
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their families, with songs and rejoicings, to the watering- 
places, where, throwing themselves on their faces, they drink 
as beasts until their stomachs are distended like a drum. 
They then return again to the sea-coast. They dwell in 
caves or cabins, with roofs consisting of beams and rafters 
made of the bones and spines of whales, and covered with 
branches of the olive tree. 

14. The Chelonophagi (or Turtle-eaters) live under the 
cover of shells (of turtles), which are large enough to be used 
as boats. Some make of the sea-weed, which is thrown up 
in large quantities, lofty and hill-like heaps, which are hollow- 
ed out, and underneath which they live. They cast out the 
dead, which are carried away by the tide, as. food for fish. 

There are three islands which follow in succession, the 
island of Tortoises^the island of Seals, and the island of Hawks. 
Along the whole coast there are plantations of palm trees, 
olive trees, and laurels, not only within, but in a great part 
also without the straits. 

There is also an island [called the island] of Philip, opposite 
to it inland is situated the hunting-ground for elephants, called 
the chase of Pythangelus ; then follows Arsinoe, a city with a 
harbour ; after these places is Deire, and beyond them is a 
hunting-ground for elephants. 

From Deire, the next country is that which bears aromatic 
plants. The first produces myrrh, and belongs to the Icthyo- 
phagi and the Creophagi. It bears also the persea, peach or 
Egyptian almond, 1 and the Egyptian fig. Beyond is Licha, a 
hunting-ground for elephants. There are also in many places 
standing pools of rain-water. When these are dried up, the 
elephants, with their trunks and tusks, dig holes and find 
water. 

On this coast there are two very large lakes extending as 
far as the promontory Pytholaus. 2 One of them contains 
salt water, and is called a sea ; the other, fresh water, 
and is the haunt of hippopotami and crocodiles. On the 
margin grows the papyrus. The ibis is seen in the neigh- 
bourhood of this place. The people who live near the pro- 
montory of Pytholaus (and beginning from this place) do not 

1 Pliny, xiii. 17; xv. 13. 

Perhaps Zeila. Strabo is here describing the coast of the modern 
kingdom of Adel. 
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undergo any mutilation in any part of their tody. Next is 
the country which produces frankincense ; it has a promon- 
tory and a temple with a grove of poplars. In the inland 
parts is a tract along the banks of a river bearing the name of 
Isis, and another that of Nilus, 1 both of which produce myrrh 
and frankincense. Also a lagoon filled with water from the 
mountains ; next the watch-post of the Lion, and the port of 
Pythangelus. The next tract bears the false cassia. There are 
many tracts in succession on the sides of rivers on which frank- 
kicense grows, and rivers extending to the cinnamon country. 
The river which bounds this tract produces (phlous) rushes 2 
in great abundance. Then follows another river, and the port 
of Daphnus, 3 and a valley called Apollo's, which bears, be- 
sides frankincense, myrrh and cinnamon. The latter is more 
abundant in places far in the interior. 

Next is the mountain Elephas, 4 a mountain projecting into 
the sea, and a creek ; then follows the large harbour of 
Psygmus, a watering-place called that of Cynocephali, and 
the last promontory of this coast, Notu-ceras (or the Southern 
Horn). 5 After doubling this cape towards the south, we have 

1 The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea indicates on this coast a place 
called Niloptolemasum, which appears to correspond with the mouth of the 
river Pedra. Gossellin. 

- Phleus schseoris. Linn. 

3 Daphnus Parvus of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea. 

4 Now Fellis or Pel, which signifies Elephant in Arabic. 

5 I think that there is something here omitted and wanting in the text 
of Strabo, as he seems to make Artemidorus say, that a little after Mount 
Elephas we find the Horn, or the Cape of the South; for this last appella- 
tion appears to have been applied to Cape Guardafui. But this cape, 
from the time of Philadelphus, and consequently before the period in 
which Artemidorus wrote, was known by the name of the Promontory of 
the Aromatics ; this author therefore could not have confounded it with the 
Southern Horn. I have already come to the conclusion that the Southern 
Horn corresponds with the Southern Cape of Bandel-caus, where com- 
mences the desert coast of Ajan, the ancient Azania, respecting which 
Artemidorus confesses that he was unable to procure any information. 
1 1 therefore appears to me, that the description which this author must have 
given of the coast of Africa, from Mount Elephas to the Southern Horn, 
and which Strabo should have copied, is now wanting in the text. This 
omission seems to have been noticed by some copyist, who thought to sup- 
ply it by naming again, to the south of Mount Elephas, the altars of Py- 
tholaus, Lichas, Pythangelus, aad Leon, which Artemidjrvxs had already 
spoken of, and which navigators meet with on the west, and before arriving 
at Mount Elephas. Gossellm. 
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no more descriptions, he says, of harbours or places, because 
nothing is known of the sea-coast beyond this point. 1 

15. Along the coast there are both pillars and altars of 
Pytholaus, Lichas, Pythangelus, Leon, and Charimortus, that 
is, along the known coast from Deire as far as Notu-ceras ; 
but the distance is not determined. The country abounds 
with elephants and lions called myrmeces (ants). 2 They 
have their genital organs reversed. Their skin is of a 
golden colour, but they are more bare than the lions of 
Arabia. 

It produces also leopards of great strength and courage, 
and the rhinoceros. The rhinoceros is little inferior to the 
elephant ; not, according to Artemidorus, in length to the 
crest, 3 although he says he had seen one at Alexandreia, but 
it is somewhat about [ * * * less] 4 in height, judging at least 
from the one I saw. Nor is the colour the pale yellow of box- 
wood, but like that of the elephant. 5 It was of the size of a bull. 
Its shape approached very nearly to that of the wild boar, and 
particularly the forehead ; except the front, which is furnished 
with a hooked horn, harder than any bone. It uses it as a wea- 
pon, like the wild boar its tusks. It has also two hard welts, like 
folds of serpents, encircling the body from the chine to the 
belly, one on the withers, the other on the loins. This descrip- 
tion is taken from one which I myself saw. Artemidorus adds 
to his account of this animal, that it is peculiarly inclined to 
dispute with the elephant for the place of pasture ; thrusting 
its forehead under the belly [of the elephant] and ripping it 
up, unless prevented by the trunk and tusks of his adversary. 

16. Camel-leopards are bred in these parts, but they do not 
in any respect resemble leopards, for their variegated skin is 
more like the streaked and spotted skin of fallow deer. The 

1 The text of this paragraph is corrupt ; but the reading followed is that 
suggested in a note by Kramer. 

2 \eiiiv /uip/iij. Agatharchides calls them [ivpiirjicoXeiav, and .SSlian 
simply /iwpfiTj?. What animal is intended by the name is uncertain. In b. 
xv. c. i. 44, the marmot seems to be described. 

3 What the words tirl trftpav mean is doubtful. Casaubon supposes 
that some words are wanting in the text; Groskurd proposes to read 
airo Kt(f>a\ijg ETTI ovpav, " from the head to the tail." 

* The passage is corrupt, and some words are wanting to complete the 
sense. Groskurd proposes, " a span less." 

* Pliny, viii. 29. 
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hinder quarters are so very much lower than the fore quarters, 
that it seems as if the animal sat upon its rump, which is the 
height of an ox ; the fore legs are as long as those of the 
camel. The neck rises high and straight up, but the head 
greatly exceeds in height that of the camel. From this want 
of proportion, the speed of the animal is not so great, I think, 
as it is described by Artemidorus, according to whom it is 
not to be surpassed. It is not however a wild animal, but 
rather like a domesticated beast ; for it shows no signs of a 
savage disposition. 

This country, continues Artemidorus, produces also sphinxes, 1 
cynocephali, 2 and cebi, 3 which have the face of a lion, and the 
rest of the body like that of a panther ; they are as large as 
deer. There are wild bulls also, which are carnivorous, and 
greatly exceed ours in size and swiftness. They are of a 
red colour. The crocuttas 4 is, according to this author, the 
mixed progeny of a wolf and a dog. "What Metrodorus the 
Scepsian relates, in his book "on Custom," is like fable, and is 
to be disregarded. 

Artemidorus mentions serpents also of thirty cubits in 
length, which can master elephants and bulls : in this he 
does not exaggerate. 5 But the Indian and African serpents 
are of a more fabulous size, and are said to have grass grow- 
ing on their backs. 

17. The mode of life among the Troglodytse is nomadic. 
Each tribe is governed by tyrants. Their wives and children 
are common, except those of the tyrants. The offence of 
corrupting the wife of a tyrant is punished with the fine of a 
sheep. 

The women carefully paint themselves with antimony. 
They wear about their necks shells, as a protection against 
fascination by witchcraft. In their quarrels, which are for 
pastures, they first push away each other with their hands, 
they then use stones, or, if wounds are inflicted, arrows and 
daggers. The women put an end to these disputes, by going 
into the midst of the combatants and using prayers and en- 
treaties. 

1 Ancient authors, under the name of Sphinx, generally describe the 
ape, Simia troglodyte of Gmelin. Du Theil. 

- Simia innuns. 3 Simiacepus. 

4 The spotted hyaena. 5 See b. xv. c. 1, 45. 
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Their food consists of flesh and bones pounded together, 
wrapped up in skins and then baked, or prepared after many 
other methods by the cooks, who are called Acatharti, or 
impure. In this way they eat not only the flesh, but the 
bones and skins also. 

They use (as an ointment for the body ?) a mixture of 
blood and milk ; the drink of the people in general is an in- 
fusion of the paliurus (buckthorn) ; l that of the tyrants is 
mead ; the honey being expressed from some kind of flower. 

Their winter sets in when the Etesian winds begin to 
blow (for they have rain), and the remaining season is 
summer. 

They go naked, or wear skins only, and carry clubs. 
They deprive themselves of the prepuce, 2 but some are cir- 
cumcised, like Egyptians. The Ethiopian Megabari have 
their clubs armed with iron knobs. They use spears and 
shields which are covered with raw hides. The other Ethi- 
opians use bows and lances. Some of the Troglodytae, when 
they bury their dead, bind the body from the neck to the legs 
with twigs of the buckthorn. They then immediately throw 
stones over the body, at the same time laughing and rejoicing, 
until they have covered the face. They then place over it a 
ram's horn, and go away. 

They travel by night ; the male cattle have bells fastened 
to them, in order to drive away wild beasts with the sound. 
They use torches also and arrows in repelling them. They 
watch during the night, on account of their flocks, and sing 
some peculiar song around their, fires. 

18. Having given this account of the Troglodyte and of 
the neighbouring Ethiopians, Artemidorus returns to the 
Arabians. Beginning from Poseidiura, he first describes 
those who border upon the Arabian Gulf, and are opposite to 
the Troglodytae. He says that Poseidium is situated within the 
bay of [Heroopolis], 3 and that contiguous to Poseidium 4 is a 
grove of palm trees, 5 well supplied with water, which is 

1 The juice of the berries is a strong purge. 3 Above, 5. 

3 The bay of Heroopolis is the modern bay of Suez; In the text 
" ^Elanitic bay," which is an error of the author or of the copyist. 

4 An altar to Poseidon (Neptune), which was erected by Aristo, 
whom one of the Ptolemies had sent to explore the Arabian Guff. 

5 $oiviK<!)v, a grove of palm trees, is taken as a proper name by Dio- 
dorus Siculus, b. iii. 41. 
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highly valued, because all the district around is b Jrnt up and 
is without water or shade. But there the fertility of the 
palm is prodigious. A man and a woman are appointed by 
hereditary right to the guardianship of the grove. They 
wear skins, and live on dates. They sleep in huts built on 
trees, the place being infested with multitudes of wild beasts. 
Next is the island of Phocse (Seals), 1 which has its name from 
those animals, which abound there. Near it is a promon- 
tory, 2 which extends towards Petra, of the Arabians called 
Nabatsei, and to the country of Palestine, to this [island] the 
Minsei, 3 Gerrhasi, and all the neighbouring nations repair with 
loads of aromatics. 

Next is. another tract of sea-coast, formerly called the coast 
of the Maranitss, 4 some of whom were husbandmen, others 
Scenitse ; but at present it is occupied by Garindsei, who de- 
stroyed the former possessors by treachery. They attacked 
those who were assembled to celebrate some quinquennial 
festival, and put them to death ; they then attacked and ex- 
terminated the rest of the tribe. 5 

Next is the ^lanitic 6 Gulf and Nabatsea, a country well 
peopled, and abounding in cattle. The islands which lie 
near, and opposite, are inhabited by people who formerly 
lived without molesting others, but latterly carried on a 
piratical warfare in rafts 7 against vessels on their way from 
Egypt. But they suffered reprisals, when an armament was 
sent out against them, which devastated their country. 

1 Sheduan. The " Saspirene insula " of Ptolemy. 

2 Ras Mahomet, which terminates the south of the peninsula formed 
by the two bays, the JElanitic running up to Petra, and that of Heroopolis 
running up to Suez. The meaning of Strabo seems to be, that this cape 
is in a direction due south of Petra and Palestine. 

3 There is a wide difference of opinion among geographers with regard 
to the position of this important tribe in the modern map of Arabia. See 
Smith, art. Minaei. 

4 The Maraneitfe appear to me to be the same people whom other 
geographers call Pharanitse, and who received their name from their 
proximity to Cape Pharan, now Ras Mahomet. Gossellin. 

5 Diodorus Siculus, iii. 41, following Agatharchides, narrates the fact 
with greater precision. The Garindsei took advantage of the absence of 
the greater part of the Maraneitae, and put to death those that remained. 
They then laid in wait for and massacred all those who were returning 
from the festival. 

6 Gulf ofAkaba. * " Light vessels." Diodorus Sic. 
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Next is a plain, well wooded and well supplied with water ; 
it abounds with cattle of all kinds, and, among other animals, 
mules, wild camels, harts, and hinds ; lions also, leopards, 
and wolves are frequently to be found. In front lies an 
island called Dia. Then follows a bay of about 500 stadia 
in extent, closed in by mountains, the entrance into which 
is of difficult access. About it live people who are hunters 
of wild animals. 

Next are three desert islands, abounding with olive trees, 
not like those in our own country, but an indigenous kind, 
which we call Ethiopic olives, the tears (or gum) of which 
have a medicinal virtue. 

Then follows a stony beach, which is succeeded by a rug- 
ged coast, 1 not easily navigated by vessels, extending about 
1000 stadia. It has few harbours and anchorages, for a 
rugged and lofty mountain stretches parallel to it ; then the 
parts at its base, extending into the sea, form rocks under 
water, which, during the blowing of the Etesian winds and 
the storms of that period, present dangers, when no assistance 
can be afforded to vessels. 

Next is a bay in which are some scattered islands, 2 and 
continuous with the bay, are three very lofty mounds 3 of 
black sand. After these is Charmothas 4 a harbour, about 
100 stadia in circumference, with a narrow entrance very 
dangerous for all kinds of vessels. A river empties itself into it. 
In the middle is a well- wooded island, adapted for cultivation. 

Then follows a rugged coast, and after that are some 
bays and a country belonging to Nomades, who live by 
their camels. They fight from their backs ; they travel upon 
them, and subsist on their milk and flesh. A river flows 

1 Thamud, formerly occupied by the ancient Thamudeni. 

2 Shaur and lobab ? 

3 Gibel Seik, Gibel el Hawene, and Gibel Hester. 

* The harbour of Charmothas seems to be the ancient lambo, the 
" lambia " of Ptolemy, which now, from the accumulation of soil, is more 
than a- day's journey into the interior of the country. It is in a fertile 
territory. The Arabs call it lambo el Nakel, or lambo of Palm Trees, to 
distinguish it from the new lambo situated on an arid soil on the sea- 
coast. Al Charm, in Arabic, signifies a fissure or opening in the moun- 
tains. It seems as if the Greeks had formed the name Charmothas from 
this word, mistaking the epithet given to the narrow entrance of the 
harbour of lambo $ :r the name of the town itself. Gossettin. 
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through their country, which brings down gold-dust, but they 
are ignorant how to make any use of it. They are called 
Debse ; l some of them are Nomades, others husbandmen. 

I do not mention the greater part 2 of the names of these 
nations, on account of the obscurity of the people, and because 
the pronunciation of them is strange 3 [and uncouth]. 

Near these people is a nation more civilized, who inhabit a 
district with a more temperate climate ; for it is well watered, 
and has frequent showers. 4 Fossil gold is found there, not 
in the form of dust, but in lumps, which do not require much 
purification. The least pieces are of the size of a nut, the 
middle size of a medlar, the largest of a walnut. These are 
pierced and arranged alternately with transparent stones 
strung on threads and formed into collars. They are worn 
round the neck and wrists. They sell the gold to their 
neighbours at a cheap rate, exchanging it for three times the 
quantity of brass, and double the quantity of iron, 5 through 
ignorance of the mode of working the gold, and the scarcity 
of the commodities received in exchange, which are more 
necessary for the purposes of life. 

19. The country of the Sabaai, 6 a very populous nation, is con- 
tiguous, and is the most fertile of all, producing myrrh, frank- 

1 The Debati occupied Pockia. The river "which flows through the 
country is called Bsetius by Ptolemy. 

- TO. TrXeiia is Kramer's correction for TrotXetia. 

3 Some are called by Diodorus Siculus, iii. 44, and Agatharchides, 
Asilffii and Casandres or Gasandres. 

* Instead of tvonflpog, Groskurd reads ira^opos, "produces every- 
thing," following the fragments of Agatharchides and Diodorus Sic. b. 
iii. 44. 

5 Groskurd's correction, ffifiypov for apyvpov, in the text, is adopted. 
But the passage is probably corrupt, and after mSfjpov we may read ical 
oeKaTrXdffiov TOV vpyvpov, " for ten times the quantity of silver," according 
to Bochart, and approved by Kramer. 

6 The precise boundaries of Sabsea it is impossible to ascertain. The 
area we have presumed is comprised within the Arabian Sea W., the 
Persian Gulf E., the Indian Ocean S., and an irregular line skirting the 
desert, and running up in a narrow point to Idumsea N. See Smith, Diet, 
of Greek and Roman Geography, art. Saba. 

Milton appears to have been acquainted with the following passage 
from Diodorus Siculus, b. iii. 46, descriptive of Sabsea : " It is impossible 
to enumerate the peculiarities and nature of all these trees and plants, on 
account of the surpassing variety and body of perfume which fall upon 
and excite the senses, in a manner divine and beyond description. The 
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incense, and cinnamon. On the coast is found baleamum and 
another kind of herb of a very fragrant smell, but which is 
soon dissipated. There are also sweet-smelling palms and 
the calamus. There are snakes also of a dark red colour, 
a span in length, which spring up as high as a man's waist, 
and whose bite is incurable. 

On account of the abundance which the soil produces, the 
people are lazy and indolent in their mode of life. The 
lower class of people live on roots, and sleep on the trees. 

The people who live near each other receive, in continued 
succession, the loads [of perfumes] and deliver them to others, 
who convey them as far as Syria and Mesopotamia. When 
the carriers become drowsy by the odour of the aromaties, 
the drowsiness is removed by the fumes of asphaltus and of 
goat's beard. 

Mariaba, 1 the capital of the Sabzeans, is situated upon a 
mountain, well wooded. A king resides there, who determines 
absolutely all disputes and other matters ; but he is forbidden 
to leave his palace, or if he does so, the rabble immediately 
assail him with stones, according to the direction of an oracle. 
He himself, and those about his person, pass their lives in 
effeminate voluptuousness. 

The people cultivate the ground, or follow the trade of 
dealing in aromaties, both the indigenous sort and those 
brought from Ethiopia ; in order to procure them, they sail 
through the straits in vessels covered with skins. There is 
such an abundance of these aromaties, that cinnamon, cassia, 
and other spices are used by them instead of sticks and fire- 
wood. 

In the country of the Sabasans is found the larimnum, a 
most fragrant perfume. 

By the trade fin these aromaties] both the Sabzeans and 
the Gerrhsei have become the richest of all the tribes, and 
possess a great quantity of wrought articles in gold and silver, 

mariner, as lie sails even at a distance along the coast, has his share of 
enjoyment ; for when the breezes of spring blow from off the land, the 
fragrance of the trees and shrubs is carried down to the shore ; nor is it 
of the kind with which we are acquainted, proceeding from old and 
stored aromaties, but fresh and in full perfection from new-blown flowers, 
striking the inmost sense." 

1 The same as Saba ; see c. iv. 2. 
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as couches, tripods, basins, drinking-vessels, to which we must 
add the costly magnificence of their houses ; for the doors, 
walls, and roofs are variegated with inlaid ivory, gold, silver, 
and precious stones. 

This is the account of Artemidorus. 1 The rest of the de- 
scription is partly similar to that of Eratosthenes, and partly 
derived from other historians. 

20. Some of these say, that the sea is red from the colour 
arising from reflection either from the sun, which is vertical, 
or from the mountains, which are red by being scorched with 
intense heat ; for the colour, it is supposed, may be produced by 
both these causes. Ctesias of Cnidus speaks of a spring 
which discharges into the sea a red and ochrous water. Aga- 
tharchides, his fellow-citizen, relates, on the authority of a 
person of the name of Boxus, of Persian descent, that when a 
troop of horses was driven by a lioness in heat as far as the 
sea, and had passed over to an island, a Persian of the name 
of Erythras constructed a raft, and was the first person who 
crossed the sea to it ; perceiving the island to be well adapted 
for inhabitants, he drove the herd back to Persia, and sent 
out colonists both to this and the other islands and to the coast. 
He [thus] gave his own name to the sea. But according to 
others, it was Erythras the son of Perseus who was the king 
of this country. 

According to some writers, from the straits in the Arabian 
Gulf to the extremity of the cinnamon country is a distance 
of 5000 stadia, 2 without distinguishing whether (the direction 
is) to the south or to the east. 

It is said also that the emerald and the beryl are found 
in the gold mines. According to Poseidonius, an odoriferous 
salt is found in Arabia. 

1 The above details derived from Artemidorus, and by him from Aga- 
tharchides, would not be found in Eratosthenes, who lived before the time 
of Agatharchides. 

8 We must not confound this measure with the 5000 stadia mentioned 
in c. IT, 4. The distance here in question is that taken along the 
southern coast of Arabia from the straits to Kesem, the ancient Cane, 
through which passes now, as in former times, the greater part of the per- 
fumes collected in Hadramaut and Seger. But this harbour is about the 
middle, and not at the extremity of the cinnamon-bearing country. Gos~ 
sellin.. 
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21. The Nabataeans and Sabseans, situated above Syria, are 
the first people who occupy Arabia Felix. They were fre- 
quently in the habit of overrunning this country before the 
Romans became masters of it, but at present both they and 
the Syrians are subject to the Romans. 

The capital of the Nabatceans is called Petra. It is situ- 
ated on a spot which is surrounded and fortified by a smooth 
and level rock (petra), which externally is abrupt and 
precipitous, but within there are abundant springs of water 
both for domestic purposes and for watering gardens. Be- 
yond the enclosure the country is for the most part a desert, 
particularly towards Judasa. Through this is the shortest 
road to Jericho, a journey of three or four days, and five days 
to the Phoenicon (or palm plantation). It is always governed 
by a king of the royal race. The king has a minister who is 
one of the Companions, and is called Brother. It has excel- 
lent laws for the administration of public affairs. 

Athenodorus, a philosopher, and my friend, who had been 
at Petra, used to relate with surprise, that he found many 
Romans and also many other strangers residing there. He 
observed the strangers frequently engaged in litigation, both 
with one another and with the natives ; but the natives had 
never any dispute amongst themselves, and lived together in 
perfect harmony. 

22. The late expedition J of the Romans against the Ara- 
bians, under the command of JElius Grallus, has made us ac- 
quainted with many peculiarities of the country. Augustus 
Caesar despatched this general to explore the nature of these 

1 Cardinal Noris places these facts in the year of Rome 730, and quotes, 
besides Strabo, the historian J osephus. In following the last author, the 
Cardinal places the death of Obodas in the prefecture of C. Sentius 
Saturninus, about the year of Rome 740. After the death of Obodas, 
^neas, afterwards called Aretas, took possession of the kingdom of the 
Nabatseans. Upon this Syllgens, the late king's minister, went to Rome, 
and declared before Augustus mat tineas, or Aretas, had no right to the 
kingdom. How this corrupt minister was punished by Augustus may be 
seen in Nicolas of Damascus and in Josephus, This Aretas must have 
reigned for a long time, to at least the last years of Tiberius. Du Theil. 
"The interest attaching to this expedition, which promises so much for 
the elucidation of th,e classical geography of Arabia, has hitherto served 
only still further to perplex it." The author of the article Marsyabae in 
Smith's Diet, of Greek and RQ>W>} Geography, where the subject is dis- 
cussed at some length.. 

VOL. in. j> 
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places and their inhabitants, as well as those of Ethiopia ; 
tor he observed that Troglodytica, which is contiguous to 
Egypt, bordered upon Ethiopia ; and that the Arabian Gulf 
was extremely narrow, where it separates the Arabians from the 
Troglodytse. It was his intention either to conciliate or sub- 
due the Arabians. He was also influenced by the report, 
which had prevailed from all time, that this people were very 
wealthy, and exchanged their aromatics and precious stones 
for silver and gold, but never expended with foreigners any 
part of what they received in exchange. He hoped to ac- 
quire either opulent friends, or to overcome opulent enemies. 
He was moreover encouraged to undertake this enterprise by 
the expectation of assistance from the Nabataeans, who pro- 
mised to co-operate with him in everything. 

23. Upon these inducements Gallus set out on the expedi- 
tion. But he was deceived by SylUeus, the [king's] minister 
of the Nabateeans, who had promised to be his guide on the 
march, and to assist him in the execution of his design. Syl- 
lasus was however treacherous throughout ; for he neither 
guided them by a safe course by sea along the coast, nor by a 
safe road for the army, as he promised, but exposed both the 
fleet and the army to danger, by directing them where there 
was no road, or the road was impracticable, where they were 
obliged to make long circuits, or to pass through tracts of 
country destitute of everything ; he led the fleet along a 
rocky coast without harbours, or to places abounding with 
rocks concealed under water, or with shallows. In places of 
this description particularly, the flowing and ebbing of the 
tide did them the most harm. 

The first mistake consisted in building long vessels [of war] 
at a time when there was no war, nor any likely to occur by 
sea. For the Arabians, being mostly engaged in traffic and 
commerce, are not a very warlike people even on land, much 
less so at sea. Gallus, notwithstanding, built not less than 
eighty biremes and triremes and galleys (phaseli) at Cleo- 
patris, 1 near the old canal which leads from the Nile. When 
he discovered his mistake, he constructed a hundred and 
thirty vessels of burden, in which he embarked with about 
ten thousand infantry, collected from Egypt, consisting of 
Romans and allies, among whom were five hundred Jews and 
1 Called also Arsinoe, b. xvii. c. i. 25. It was near Heroopolis, or Suez, 
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a thousand Nabateans, under the command of Syllseus. After 
enduring great hardships and distress, he arrived on the 
fifteenth day at Leuce-Come, a large mart in the territory 
of the Nabatseans, with the loss of many of his vessels, 
some with all their crews, in consequence of the difficulty of 
the navigation, but by no opposition from an enemy. These 
misfortunes were occasioned by the perfidy of Syllseus, who 
insisted that there was no road for an army by land to 
Leuce-Come, to which and from which place the camel- 
traders travel with ease and in safety from Petra, and back 
to Petra, with so large a body of men and camels as to differ 
in no respect from an army. 

24. Another cause of the failure of the expedition was the 
fact of king Obodas not paying much attention to public 
affairs, and especially to those relative to war (as is the cus- 
tom with all Arabian kings), but placed everything in the 
power of Syllseus the minister. His whole conduct in com- 
mand of the army was perfidious, and his object was, as I 
suppose, to examine as a spy the state of the country, and to 
destroy, in concert with the Romans, certain cities and tribes ; 
and when the Romans should be consumed by famine, fatigue, 
and disease, and by all the evils which he had treacherously 
contrived, to declare himself master of the whole country. 

Gallus however arrived at Leuce-Come, with the army 
labouring under stomacacce and scelotyrbe, diseases of the 
country, the former affecting the mouth, the other the legs, 
with a kind of paralysis, caused by the water and the plants 
[which the soldiers had used in their food]. He was there- 
fore compelled to pass the summer and the winter there, for 
the recovery of the sick. 

Merchandise is conveyed from Leuce-Come to Petra, thence 
to Rhinocolura in Phoenicia, near Egypt, and thence to other 
nations. But at present the greater part is transported by 
the Nile to Alexandreia. It is brought down from Arabia 
and India to Myus Hormus, it is then conveyed on camels to 
Coptus 1 of the Thebals, situated on a canal of the Nile, and 
to Alexandreia. Gallus, setting out again from Leuoe -Conic 
on his return with his army, and through the treachery of 
his guide, traversed such tracts of country, that the army 
was obliged to carry water with them upon camels. After a 

1 Koft. 
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march, of many days, therefore, he came to the territory of 
Aretas, who was related to Obodas. Aretas received him in 
a friendly manner, and offered presents. But by the treachery 
of Sylleeus, Gallus was conducted by a difficult road through 
the country ; for he occupied thirty days in passing through it. 
It afforded barley, a few palm trees, and butter instead of oil. 
The next country to which he came belonged to No- 
mades, and was in great part a complete desert. It was called 
Arareue. The king of the country was Sabos. Gallus 
spent fifty days in passing through this territory, for want of 
roads, and came to a city of the Negrani, and to a fertile 
country peacefully disposed. The king had fled, and the city 
was taken at the first onset. After a march of six days from 
thence, he came to the river. Here the barbarians attacked 
the Romans, and lost about ten thousand men ; the Romans 
lost only two men. For the barbarians were entirely inex- 
perienced in war, and used their weapons unskilfully, which 
were bows, spears, swords, and slings ; but the greater, part 
of them, wielded a double-edged axe. Immediately after- 
wards he took the city called Asca, which had been abandoned 
by the king. He thence came to a city Athrula, and took it 
without resistance ; having placed a garrison there, and col- 
lected provisions for the march, consisting of corn and dates, 
he proceeded to a city Marsiaba, belonging to the nation of 
the Rhammanitse, who were subjects of Ilasarus. He assault- 
ed and besieged it for six days, but raised the siege in con- 
sequence of a scarcity of water. He was two days' march from 
the aromatic region, as he was informed by his prisoners. 
He occupied in his marches a period of six months, in conse- 
quence of the treachery of his guides. This he discovered 
when he was returning ; and although he was late in discover- 
ing the design against him, he had time to take another road 
back ; for he arrived in nine days at Negrana, where the battle 
was fought, and thence in eleven 'days he came to the " Seven 
Wells," as the place is called from the fact of their existing 
there. Thence he marched through a desert country, and 
came to Chaalla a village, and then to another called Malo- 
thas, situated on a river. His road then lay through a desert 
country, which had only a few watering-places, as far as Egra l 

1 This name is variously written in manuscripts. If Negra be adopted, 
*4 by Letronne, i : ; 's not the same town as the city of the Negrani above 
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a village. It belongs to the territory of Obodas, and is situ- 
ated upon the sea. He accomplished on his return the whole 
distance in sixty days, in which, on his first journey, he had 
consumed six months. From Negra he conducted his army 
in eleven days to Myus Hormus ; thence across the country 
to Coptus, and arrived at Alexandreia with so much of his 
army as could be saved. The remainder he lost, not by the 
enemy, but by disease, fatigue, famine, and marches through 
bad roads ; for seven men only perished in battle. For these 
reasons this expedition contributed little in extending our 
knowledge of the country. It was however of some small 
service. 

Syllseus, the author of these disasters, was punished for his 
treachery at Rome. He affected friendship, but he was con- 
victed of other offences, besides perfidy in this instance, and 
was beheaded. 

25. The aromatic country, as I have before said, 1 is divid- 
ed into four parts. Of aromatics, the frankincense and myrrh 
are said to be the produce of trees, but cassia the growth of 
bushes ; yet some writers say, that the greater part (of the 
cassia) is brought from India, and that the best frankincense 
is that from Persia. 

According to another partition of the country, the whole ot 
Arabia Felix is divided into five kingdoms (or portions), one 
of which comprises the fighting men, who fight for all the 
rest ; another contains the husbandmen, by whom the rest 
are supplied with food ; another includes those who work at 
mechanical trades. One division comprises the myrrh region ; 
another the frankincense region, although the same tracts 
produce cassia, cinnamon, and nard. Trades are not changed 
from one family to another, but each workman continues to 
exercise that of his father. 

The greater part of their wine is made from the palm. 

A man's brothers are held in more respect than his children. 
The descendants of the royal family succeed as kings, and are 
invested with other governments, according to primogeniture. 
Property is common among all the relations. The eldest is 
the chief. There is one wife among them all. He who enters 

.mentioned, -which was in the interior; but, as Kramer observes, " M ire cor- 
rupta est hsec ultima libri pars." 
1 B. xvi. c. iv. 2. 
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the house before any of the rest, has intercourse with her, 
having placed his staff at the door ; for it is a necessary custom, 
which every one is compelled to observe, to carry a staff. 
The woman however passes the night with the eldest. Hence 
the male children are all brothers. They have sexual inter- 
course also with their mothers. Adultery is punished with 
death, but an adulterer must belong to another family. 

A daughter of one of the kings was of extraordinary 
beauty, and had fifteen brothers, who were all in love with 
her, and were her unceasing and successive visitors ; she, 
being at last weary of their importunity, is said to have em- 
ployed the following device. She procured staves to be made 
similar to those of her brothers ; when one left the house, 
she placed before the door a staff similar to the first, and a 
little time afterwards another, and so on in succession, but 
making her calculation so that the person who intended to 
visit her might not have one similar to that at her door. On 
an occasion when the brothers were all of them together at the 
market-place, one left it, and came to the door of the house ; 
seeing the staff there, and conjecturing some one to be in her 
apartment, and having left all the other brothers at the market- 
place, he suspected the person to be an adulterer ; running 
therefore in haste to his father, he brought him with him to 
the house, but it was proved that he had falsely accused his 
sister. 

26. The Nabataeans are prudent, and fond of accumulating 
property. The community fine a person who has diminished 
his substance, and confer honours on him who has increased 
it. They have few slaves, and are served for the most part by 
their relations, or by one another, or each person is his own 
servant ; and this custom extends even to their kings. They 
eat their meals in companies consisting of thirteen persons. 
Each party is attended by two musicians. But the king 
gives many entertainments in great buildings. No one 
drinks more than eleven [appointed] cupfuls, from separate 
cups, each of gold. 

The king courts popular favour so much, that he is not 
only his own servant, but sometimes he himself ministers to 
others. He frequently renders an account [of his administra- 
tion] before the people, and sometimes an inquiry is made 
into his mode :f life. 
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The houses are sumptuous, and of stone. The cities are 
without walls, on account of the peace [which prevails among 
them]. A great part of the country is fertile, and produces 
everything except oil of olives ; [instead of it], the oil of 
sesamum is used. The sheep have white fleeces, their oxen 
are large ; but the country produces no horses. 1 Camels are 
the substitute for horses, and perform the [same kind of] 
labour. They wear no tunics, but have a girdle about the 
loins, and walk abroad in sandals. 2 The dress of the kings is 
the same, but the colour is purple. 

Some merchandise is altogether imported into the country, 
others are not altogether imports, especially as some articles 
are native products, as gold and silver, and many of the aro- 
matics ; but brass and iron, purple garments, styrax, saffron, 
and costus (or white cinnamon), pieces of sculpture, paintings, 
statues, are not to be procured in the country. 

They look upon the bodies of the dead as no better than 
dung, according to the words of Heracleitus, " dead bodies 
more fit to be cast out than dung ; " wherefore they bury even 
their kings beside dung-heaps. They worship the sun, and 
construct the altar on the top of a house, pouring out liba- 
tions and burning frankincense upon it every day. 

27. When the poet says, 

" I went to the country of the Ethiopians, Sidonians, and Erembi," 3 
it is doubtful, what people he means by Sidonians, whether 
those who lived near the Persian Gulf, a colony from which 
nation are the Sidonians in our quarter (in the same manner 
as historians relate, that some Tyrian islanders are found 
there, and Aradii, from whom the Aradii in our country de- 
rive their origin), or whether the poet means actually the Si- 
donians themselves. 

But there is more doubt about the Erembi, whether we are 
to suppose that he means the Troglodytse, according to the 
opinion of those who, by a forced etymology, derive the word 
Erembi from spav ipGaiveiv, that is, " entering into the earth," 
or whether he means the Arabians. Zeno the philosopher of 
our sect alters the reading in this manner, 
" And Sidoni, and Arabes ; " 

1 See above, 2. 

s This reminds us of the prophet Elijah and John the Baptist. 

Od. iv. 84. 
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but Poseidonius alters it with a small variation, 
" And Sidonii, and Arambi," 

as if the poet gave the name Arambi to the present Arabians, 
from their being so called by others in his time. He says also, 
that the situation of these three nations close to one another 
indicates a descent from some common stock, and that on this 
account they are called by names having a resemblance to one 
another, as Armenii, Aramaei, Arambi. For as we may sup- 
pose one nation to have been divided into three (according to 
the differences of latitude [in which they lived], which suc- 
cessively became more marked [in proceeding from one to the 
other]), so in like manner we may suppose that several names 
were adopted in place of one. The proposed change of read- 
ing to Eremni is not probable, for that name is more appli- 
cable to the Ethiopians. The poet mentions also the Arimi, 
whom Poseidonius says are meant here, and not a place in 
Syria or Cilicia, or any other country, but Syria itself. For 
the Aramsei lived there. Perhaps these are the people whom 
the Greeks called Arimsei or Arimi. But the alterations of 
names, especially of barbarous nations, are frequent, Thus 
Darius was called Darieces ; Parysatis, Pharziris ; Athara, 
Atargata, whom Ctesias again calls Derceto. 1 

Alexander might be adduced to bear witness to the wealth 
of the Arabians, for he intended, it is said, after his return 
from India, to make Arabia the seat of empire. All his 
enterprises terminated with his death, which happened sud- 
denly ; but certainly one of his projects was to try whether 
the Arabians would receive him voluntarily, or resist him by 
force of arms ; for having found that they did not send am- 
bassadors to him, either before or after his expedition to India, 
he was beginning to make preparations for war, as we have 
said in a former part of this work. 

1 This subject was discussed in b. i. c. ii. 34. 



BOOK XVII. 

SUMMARY. 

The Seventeenth Book contains the whole of Egypt and Africa. 

CHAPTER I. 

WHEN we were describing Arabia, we included in the 
description the gulfs which compress and make, it a peninsula, 
namely the Gulfs of Arabia and of Persis. We described at 
the same time some parts of Egypt, and those of Ethiopia, 
inhabited by the Troglodytse, and by the people situated next 
to them, extending to the confines of the Cinnamon country. 1 

We are now to describe the remaining parts contiguous to 
these nations, and situated about the Nile. We shall then 
give an account of Africa, which remains to complete this 
treatise on Geography. 

And here we must previously adduce the opinions of Era- 
tosthenes. 

2. He says, that the Nile is distant from the Arabian Gulf 
towards the west 1000 stadia, and that it resembles (in its 
course) the letter N reversed. For after flowing, he says, 
about 2700 stadia from Meroe towards the north, it turns 
again to the south, and to the winter sunset, continuing its 
course for about 3700 stadia, when it is almost in the latitude 
of the places about Meroe. Then entering far into Africa, 
and having made another bend, it flows towards the north, 
a distance of 5300 stadia, to the great cataract ; 2 and inclining 
a little to the east, traverses a distance of 1200 stadia to the 
smaller cataract at Syene, 3 and 5300 stadia more to the sea. 4 

1 B. xvi. c. iv, 2 and 14. 2 Genadil. 3 Assouan. 

4 Thus Eratosthenes calculated, in following the windings of '.he Nile, 
12,900 stadia, which is 7900 stadia moro ^Jsan he calculated in a straight 
line, as he made the distance between the same p-vnts (Meroe and Syene, 
">. ii. c. v. 7) to be 5000 stadia. M. Falconer suspocts that there is an 
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Two rivers empty themselves into it, which issue out of 
some lakes towards the east, and encircle Meroe, a consider- 

error in the text; but the error lies further off. I believe that it is attri- 
butable to Eratosthenes himself, and that that geographer did nothing move 
than convert the days' marches into stadia. According to Pliny, Timos- 
thenes, commander of the fleet of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and consequently 
anterior to Eratosthenes, said that from Syene to Meroe was a march of 
60 days ; and this statement agrees tolerably well with that of Herodotus, 
who calculated 56 days' march between Elephantina and Meroe, besides a 
small distance the extent of which he does not state. 

Procopius, a learned writer, estimates a day's march at 210 stadia; and 
the employment of this .value, in the whole course of his history, proves 
that it was generally adopted. Now, if we multiply 60 by 210, we shall 
have 12,600 stadia, and dividing 12,900 by 60, we have 215 stadia, or 
nearly the amount of a day's march according to Procopius. 1 am there- 
fore of opinion that Eratosthenes did nothing more than multiply 210 or 
'215 by the number of 60 days, furnished by Timosthenes ; and as the ex- 
cessive length of 12,900 stadia could not agree with the 5000 stadia, which 
he had calculated in a straight line for the same interval, he imagined this 
great difference arose from the excessive winding course of the Nile ; 
consequently he supposed the Nile to change frequently the direction of 
its course. 

This opinion had its influence in the construction of Ptolemy's map, 
which presents to us nearly all the inflexions which Eratosthenes imagin- 
ed ; in calculating the intervals of positions assigned by Ptolemy along 
the river, we find a total of 1260 minutes ; and adding about -J for the 
small windings, we have a total of 1470 minutes, which are equal to 
12,400 stadia of the module (700 to the degree) adopted by that geo- 
grapher. 

According to this hypothesis, the distance in Strabo will be thus divided : 
Setting out from Meroe', the Nile runs, 

days. 

1. 2700 stadia to the north . . . 12'8 

2. 3700 to the S. and S. W. . . . 17-6 

3. 5300 to the N. f E 25 

4. 1200 to the N 5'7 



61-1 

which nearly corresponds with the account of Timosthenes. The num- 
ber of days corresponds tolerably well with the distance given by the ex- 
plorers sent by Nero for the discovery of Meroe : they reported the dis- 
tance to be 873 miles. If we divide this number by 60, we shall have for 
the day's mean march 14'55 Roman miles, or 11 '64 geographical miles, 
which is in fact the day's mean march, according to Major Rennell. .Le- 
tronne. 

In carefully measuring, upon a large map of Egypt in 47 sheets, the 
course of the Nile through all its windings, and with the compass opened 
to 1000 metres, I find 
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able island. 1 One of these rivers is called Astaboras, 2 flowing 
along the eastern side of the island. The other is the As- 
tapus, or, as some call it, Astasobas. But the Astapus 3 is said 
to be another river, which issues out of some lakes on the south, 
and that this river forms nearly the body of the (stream of 
the) Nile, which flows in a straight line, and that it is filled by 
the summer rains ; that above the confluence of the Asta- 
boras and the Nile, at the distance of 700 stadia, is Meroe, 
a city having the same name as the island ; and that there 
is another island above Meroe, occupied by the fugitive 
Egyptians, who revolted in the time of Psammitichus, 4 and 
are called Sembritse, or foreigners. Their sovereign is a 
queen, but they obey the king of Meroe. 

The lower parts of the country on each side Meroe, along' 
the Nile towards the Red Sea, are occupied by Megabari and 
Blemmyes, who are subject to the Ethiopians, and border 
upon the Egyptians ; about the sea are Troglodytas. The 
Troglodytse, in the latitude of Meroe, are distant ten or twelve 
days' journey from the Nile. On the left of the course of the 
Nile live Nubse in Libya, a populous nation. They begin 

metres. 

From the middle of Syene to Luxor in the ancient terri- 
tory of Thebes 218,900 

From Luxor to Becous situated at the point of the Delta . 727,500 

From Becous following the Damietta branch to that city . 234,000 



1,180,400 

This measure reduced to mean degrees of the earth equals 637 25', and 
represents 5312 stadia of 500 (to the degree). I certainly did not expect 
to find such an agreement between the new and the ancient measures. 
The periodic rising of the Nile, I think, must have produced, since the 
time of Eratosthenes, some partial changes in the windings of the river ; 
but we must acknowledge that these changes, for greater or for less, com- 
pensate one another on the whole. 

We observe, moreover, as I have already often observed, that the use 
of the stadium of 500 to the degree is anterior to the Alexandrine school ; 
for at the time of Eratosthenes the stadium of 700 was more particularly 
made use of in Egypt. Gossellin. 

1 Although generally described as an island, it was, like Mesopotamia, 
a district included between rivers : the city Meroe was situated in lat. 
16 44. 

2 Tacazze. 3 Bahr-el-Azrek, or Blue river. 

4 See b. xvi. c. iv. 8, and Herod, ii. 30, who calls the Sembritse, Au- 
tomoloi, that is, persons who had voluntarily quitted their abode. 
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from Meroe, and extend as far as the bends (of the river). 
They are not subject to the Ethiopians, but live independently, 
being distributed into several sovereignties. 

The extent of Egypt along the sea, from the Pelusiac to the 
Canobic mouth, is 1300 stadia. 

Such is the account of Eratosthenes. 

3. We must, however, enter into a further detail of particu- 
lars. And first, we must speak of the parts about Egypt, 
proceeding from those that are better known to those which 
follow next in order. 

The Nile produces some common effects in this and the 
contiguous tract of country, namely, that of the Ethiopians 
above it, in watering them at the time of its rise, and leaving 
those parts only habitable which have been covered by the 
inundation ; it intersects the higher lands, and all the tract 
elevated above its current on both sides, which however are 
uninhabited and a desert, from an absolute want of water. 
But the Nile does not traverse the whole of Ethiopia, nor 
alone, nor in a straight line, nor a country which is well in- 
habited. But Egypt it traverses both alone and entirely, 
and in a straight line, from the lesser cataract above Syene 
and Elephantina, (which are the boundaries of Egypt and 
Ethiopia,) to the mouths by which it discharges itself into the 
sea. The Ethiopians at present lead for the most part a 
wandering life, and are destitute of the means of subsistence, 
on account of the barrenness of the soil, the disadvantages of 
climate, and their great distance from us. 

Now the contrary is the case with the Egyptians in all 
these respects. For they have lived from the first under a. 
regular form of government, they were a people of civilized 
manners, and were settled in a well-known country; their 
institutions have been recorded and mentioned in terms of 
praise, for they seemed to have availed themselves of the 
fertility of their country in the best possible manner by the 
partition of it (and by the classification of persons) which they 
adopted, and by their general care. 

When they had appointed a king, they divided the people 
into three classes, into soldiers, husbandmen, and priests. The 
latter had the care of everything relating to sacred things (of 
the gods), the others of what related to man ; some had the 
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management of warlike affairs, others attended to the concerns 
of peace, the cultivation of the ground, and the practice of the 
arts, from which the king derived his revenue. 

The priests devoted themselves to the study of philosophy 
and astronomy, and were companions of the kings. 

The country was at first divided into nomes. 1 The 
Thebai's contained ten, the Delta ten, and the intermediate 
tract sixteen. But according to some writers, all the nomes 
together amounted to the number of chambers in the Labyrinth. 
Now these were less than thirty [six]. The nomes were again 
divided into other sections. The greater number of the 
nomes were distributed into toparchies, and these again 
into other sections ; the smallest portions were the arourae. 

An exact and minute division of the country. was required 
by the frequent confusion of boundaries occasioned at the 
time of the rise of the Nile, which takes away, adds, and 
alters the various shapes of the bounds, and obliterates other 
marks by which the property of one person is distinguished 

1 The Nile valley "was parcelled out into a number of cantons, varying 
in size and number. Each of these cantons was called a nome (vojuoc) by 
the Greeks, " prsefectura oppidorum " by the Romans. Each had its 
civil governor, the Nomarch, who collected the crown revenues, and pre- 
sided in the local capital and chief court of justice. Each nome too had 
its separate priesthood, its temple, chief and interior towns, its magis- 
trates, registration and peculiar creed, ceremonies and customs ; and each 
was apparently independent of every other nome. At certain seasons, 
delegates from the various cantons met in the palace of the Labyrinth, for 
consultation on public affairs (b. xvii. c. i. 37). According to Diodorus, 
the nomes date from Sesostris. But they did not originate from that 
monarch, but emanated probably from the distinctions of animal worship; 
and the extent of the local worship probably determined the boundary of 
the nome. Thus in the nome of Thebai's, where the ram-headed deit 1 
was worshipped, the sheep was sacred, the goat was eaten and sacrificed : 
in that of Mendes, where the goat was worshipped, the sheep was a 
victim and an article of food. Again, in the nome of Ombos, divine hon- 
ours were paid to the crocodile : in that of Tentyra, it was hunted and 
abominated : and between Ombos and Tentyra there existed an inter- 
necine feud. 

Ardet adhuc Ombos et Tentyra : summus utrinque 

Inde furor vulgo, quod numina vicinorum 

Odit uterque locus, cum solos credat habendos 

Esse deos, quos ipse colit. Juv. xv. 35. 

The extent and number of the nomes cannot be ascertained. They 
probably varied with the political state of Egypt. See Smith, art. 
JEgyptus. 
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from that of another. It was consequently necessary to 
measure the land repeatedly. Hence it is said geometry 
originated here, as the art of keeping accounts and arithmetic 
originated with the Phoenicians, in consequence of their 
commerce. 1 

As the whole population of the country, so the separate 
population in each nome, was divided into three classes ; the 
territory also was divided into three equal portions. 

The attention and care bestowed upon the Nile is so great 
as to cause industry to triumph over nature. The ground 
by nature, and still more by being supplied with water, pro- 
duces a great abundance of fruits. By nature also a greater 
rise of the river irrigates a larger tract of land ; but in- 
dustry has completely succeeded in rectifying the defici- 
ency of nature, so that in seasons when the rise of the river 
has been less than usual, as large a portion of the country 
is irrigated by means of canals and embankments, as in 
seasons when the rise of the river has been greater. 

Before the times of Petronius there was the greatest plenty, 
and the rise of the river was the greatest when it rose to the 
height of fourteen cubits ; but when it rose toeightonly, a famine 
ensued. During the government of Petronius, however, when 
the Nile rose twelve cubits only, there was a most abundant 
crop; and once when it mounted to eight only, no famine fol- 
lowed. Such then is the nature of this provision for the 
physical state of the country. We shall now proceed to the 
next particulars. 

4. The Nile, when it leaves the boundaries of Ethiopia, 
flows in a straight line towards the north, to the tract called 
the Delta, then " cloven at the head," (according to the ex- 
pression of Plato,) makes this point the vertex, as it were, of a 
triangle, the sides of which are formed by the streams, which 
separate on each side, and extend to the sea, one on the right 
hand to Pelusium, the other on the left to Canobus and the 
neighbouring Heracleium, as it is called ; the base is the coast 
lying between Pelusium and the Heracleium. 

An island was therefore formed by the sea and by both 
streams of the river, which is called Delta from the resem- 
blance of its shape to the letter (A) of that name. The spot at the 
vertex of the triangle has the same appellation, because it is 

1 See b. xvi. c. ii. 24. 
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the beginning of the above-mentioned triangular figure. The 
village, also, situated upon it is called Delta. 

These then are two mouths of the Nile, one of which is 
called the Pelusiac, the other the Canobic and Heracleiotic 
mouth. Between these are five other outlets, some of which 
are considerable, but the greater part are of inferior import- 
ance. For many others branch on from the principal streams, 
and are distributed over the whole of the island of the Delta, 
and form many streams and islands ; so that the whole Delta 
is accessible to boats, one canal succeeding another, and na- 
vigated with so much ease, that some persons make use of 
rafts l floated on earthen pots, to transport them from place to 
place. 

The whole island is about 3000 stadia in circumference, 
and is called, as also the lower country, with the land on the 
opposite sides of the streams, the Delta. 

But at the time of the rising of the Nile, the whole country 
is covered, and resembles a sea, except the inhabited spots, 
which are situated upon natural hills or mounds ; and con- 
siderable cities and villages appear like islands in the distant 
prospect. 

The water, after having continued on the ground more than 
forty days in summer, then subsides by degrees, in the same 
manner as it rose. In sixty days the plain is entirely exposed 
to view, and dries up. The sooner the land is dry, so much 
the sooner the ploughing and sowing are accomplished, and 
it dries earlier in those parts where the heat is greater. 

The country above the Delta is irrigated in the same man- 
ner, except that the river flows in a straight line to the distance 
of about 4000 stadia in one channel, unless where some island 
intervenes, the most considerable of which comprises the 
Heracleiotie Nome ; or, where it is diverted by a canal into 
a large lake, or a tract of country which it is capable of 
irrigating, as the lake Moeris and the Arsino'ite Nome, or 
where the canals discharge themselves into the Mareotis. 

1 In the text osrpdiciva iropQfiiia " earthen-ware ferry boats." The 
translation is not literal, but a paraphrase. 

Hac saavit rabie imbelle et inutile Tulgus 
Parvula nctilibus solitum dare vela phaselis, 
Et brevibus pictae remis incumbere testae. 

Juv. xv. 
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In short, Egypt, from the mountains of Ethiopia to the 
vertex of the Delta, is merely a river tract on each side of the 
Nile, and rarely if anywhere comprehends in one continued 
line a habitable territory of 300 stadia in breadth. It re- 
sembles, except the frequent diversions of its coui'se, a bandage 
rolled out. 1 

The mountains on each side (of the Nile), which descend 
from the parts about Syene to the Egyptian Sea, 2 give this 
shape to the river tract of which I am speaking, and to the 
country. For in proportion as these mountains extend along 
that tract, or recede from each other, in the same degree is 
the river contracted or expanded, and they impart to the 
habitable country its variety of shape. But the country be- 
yond the mountains is in a great measure uninhabited. 

5. The ancients understood more by conjecture than other- 
wise, but persons in later times learnt by experience as eye-wit- 
nesses, that the Nile owes its rise to summer rains, which fall in 
great abundance in Upper Ethiopia, particularly in themostdis- 
tant mountains. On the rains ceasing, the fulness of the river 
gradually subsides. This was particularly observed by those 
who navigated the Arabian Gulf on their way to the Cinnamon 
country, and by those who were sent out to hunt elephants, or 
for such other purposes as induced the Ptolemies, kings of 
Egypt, to despatch persons in that direction. These sovereigns 
had directed their attention to objects of this kind, particu- 
larly Ptolemy surnamed Philadelphus, who was a lover of 
science, and on account of bodily infirmities always in search 
of some new diversion and amusement. But the ancient 
kings paid little attention to such inquiries, although both 
they and the priests, with whom they passed the greater part 
of their lives, professed to be devoted to the study of phi- 
losophy. Their ignorance therefore is more surprising, both 
on this account and because Sesostris had traversed the whole 
of Ethiopia as far as the Cinnamon country, of which expe- 
dition monuments exist even to the present day, such as pillars 
and inscriptions. Cambyses also, when he was in possession of 
Egypt, had advanced with the Egyptians as far events 

1 In the text Keipig, fyv%optvg ITTI firJKOQ, which is evidently corrupt. 
Kramer proposes to read avairTvaaon'svy or avEirTuyfikvg, and Groskurd 
reads airfo/wvy for ^/vxofjisvy, "lengthened out." Alii alia proposuerunt, 
infelicia omnia. 2 The Mediterranean. 
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Meroe ; and it is said that he gave this name botn to the 
island and to the city, because his sister, or according to some 
writers his wife, Meroe died there. For this reason therefore 
he conferred the appellation on the island, and in honour of a 
woman. It is surprising how, with such opportunities of ob- 
taining information, the history of these rains should not have 
been clearly known to persons living in those times, especially 
as the priests registered with the greatest diligence in the sacred 
books all extraordinary facts, and preserved records of every- 
thing which seemed to contribute to an increase of know- 
ledge. And, if this had been the case, would it be necessary 
to inquire what is even still a question, what can possibly be 
the reason why rain falls in summer, and not in winter, in 
the most southerly parts of the country, but not in the Theba'is, 
nor in the country about Syene? nor should we have to ex- 
amine whether the rise of the water of the Nile is occasioned 
by rains, nor require such evidence for these facts as Posei- 
donius adduces. For he says, that Callisthenes asserts that 
the cause of the rise of the river is the rain of summer. This 
he borrows from Aristotle, who borrowed it from Thrasyalces 
the Thasian (one of the ancient writers on physics), Thra- 
syalces from some other person, and he from Homer, who 
calls the Nile "heaven -descended :" 

"back to Egypt's heaven-descended stream/' 1 

But I quit this subject, since it has been discussed by many 
writers, among whom it will be sufficient to specify two, who 
have (each) composed in our times a treatise on the Nile, 
Eudorus and Aristo the Peripatetic philosopher. [They differ 
little from each other] except in the order and disposition of 
the works, for the phraseology and execution is the same in both 
writers. (I can speak with some confidence in this matter), for 
when at a loss (for manuscripts) for the purpose of comparison 
and copy, I collated both authors. 2 But which of them, sur- 
reptitiously substituted the other's account as his own, we may 

5 Od. iv. 581. 

2 6yw yovv a-Tropovfitvot; avTiypa^xav tig Tr\v avTifioXrjv IK Oarepov 
GaTepov dvTe(3a\ov. Casaubon, -who narrates a similar circumstance 
which occurred to himself, thus explains the passage ; Our author, being 
in want of codices to correct imperfections in his own, and to form a com- 
plete copy, availed himself of another author whose account was identical, 
being either, as he says, the original or a transcript from the first. 

VOL. III. Q 
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go to the temple of Ammon to be informed. Eudorus ac- 
cused Aristo, but the style is more like that of Aristo. 

The ancients gave the name of Egypt to that country only 
which was inhabited and watered by the Nile, and the extent 
they assigned to it was from the neighbourhood of Syene to 
the sea. But later writers, to the present time, have included 
on the eastern side almost all the tract between the Arabian 
Gulf and the Nile (the Ethiopians however do not make 
much use of the Red Sea) ; on the western side, the tract ex- 
tending to the Auases and the parts of the sea-coast from the 
Canobic mouth of the Nile to Catabathmus, and the kingdom 
of Cyrenasa. For the kings who succeeded the race of the 
Ptolemies had acquired so much power, that they became 
masters of Cyrenaea, and even joined Cyprus to Egypt. The 
Romans, who succeeded to their dominions, separated Egypt, 
and confined it within the old limits. 

The Egyptians give the name of Auases (Oases) to certain 
inhabited tracts, which are surrounded by extensive deserts, 
and appear like islands in the sea. They are frequently met 
with in Libya, and there are three contiguous to Egypt, and 
dependent upon it. 

This is the account which we have to give of Egypt in 
general and summarily. I shall now describe the separate 
parts of the country and their advantages. 

6. As Alexandreia and its neighbourhood occupy the 
greatest and principal portion of the description, I shall begin 
with it. 

In sailing towards the west, the sea-coast from Pelusium 
to the Canobic mouth of the Nile is about 1300 stadia in ex- 
tent, and constitutes, as we have said, the base of the Delta. 
Thence to the island Pharos are 150 stadia more. 

Pharos is a small oblong island, and lies quite close to the 
continent, forming towards it a harbour with a double entrance. 
For the coast abounds with bays, and has two promontories 
projecting into the sea. The island is situated between these, 
and shuts in the bay, lying lengthways in front of it. 

Of the extremities of the Pharos, the eastern is nearest to 
the continent and to the promontory in that direction, called 
Lochias, which is the cause of the entrance to the port being 
narrow. Besides the narrowness of the passage, there are 
rocks, some under water, others rising above it, which at all 
times increase the violence, of the waves rolling in upon them 
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from the open sea. This extremity itself of the island is & 
rock, washed by the sea on all sides, with a tower upon it of 
the same name as the island, admirably constructed of white 
marble, with several stories. Sostratus of Cnidus, a friend of 
the kings, erected it for the safety of mariners, as the in- 
scription imports. 1 For as the coast on each side is low and 
without harbours, with reefs and shallows, an elevated and 
conspicuous mark was required to enable navigators coming 
in from the open sea to direct their course exactly to the 
entrance of the harbour. 

The western mouth does not afford an easy entrance, but 
it does not require the same degree of caution as the other. 
It forms also another port, which has the name of Eunostus, or 
Happy Return : it lies in front of the artificial and close 
h arbour. That which has its entrance at the above-men- 
tioned tower of Pharos is the great harbour. These (two) 
lie contiguous in the recess called Heptastadium, and are 
separated from it by a mound. This mound forms a bridge 
from the continent to the island, and extends along its western 
side, leaving two passages only through it to the harbour of 
Euuostus, which are bridged over. But this work served 
not only as a bridge, but as an aqueduct also, when the island 
was inhabited. Divus Cassar devastated the island, in his 
war against the people of Alexandreia, when they espoused 
the party of the kings. A few sailors live near the tower. 

The great harbour, in addition to its being well enclosed 
by the mound and by nature, is of sufficient depth near the 
shore to allow the largest vessel to anchor near the stairs. It 
is also divided into several ports. 

The former kings of Egypt, satisfied with what they pos- 
sessed, and not desirous of foreign commerce, entertained a. 
dislike to all mariners, especially the Greeks (who, on account 
of the poverty of their own country, ravaged and coveted the 
property of other nations), and stationed a guard here, who 
had orders to keep off all persons who approached. To the 
guard was assigned as a place of residence the spot called 
Rhacotis, which is now a part of the city of Alexandreia, 
situated above the arsenal. At that time, however, it was a 
village. The country about the village was given up to herds- 

1 The words " Sostratus of Cnidus, son of Dexiphanes, to tiie gods pre- 
servers," are rejected by Kramer as being introduced from the margin. 

Q 2 
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men, who were also able (from their numbers) to prevent 
strangers from entering the country. 

When Alexander arrived, and perceived the advantages of 
the situation, he determined to build the city on the (natural) 
harbour. The prosperity of the place, which ensued, was in- 
timated, it is said, by a presage which occurred while the 
plan of the city was tracing. The architects were engaged in 
marking out the line of the wall with chalk, and had consumed 
it all, when the king arrived ; upon which the dispensers of 
flour supplied the workmen with a part of the flour, which 
was provided for their own use ; and this substance was used 
in tracing the greater part of the divisions of the streets. 
This, they said, was a good omen for the city. 

7. The advantages of the city are of various kinds. The 
site is washed by two seas ; on the north, by what is called the 
Egyptian Sea, and on the south, by the sea of the lake Mareia, 
which is also called Mareotis. This lake is filled by many 
canals from the Nile, both by those above and those at the 
sides, through which a greater quantity of merchandise is 
imported than by those communicating with the sea. Hence 
the harbour on the lake is richer than the maritime harbour. 
The exports by sea from Alexandreia exceed the imports. 
This any person may ascertain, either at Alexandreia or 
Dicsearchia, by watching the arrival and departure of the 
merchant vessels, and observing how much heavier or lighter 
their cargoes are when they depart or when they return. 

In addition to the wealth derived from merchandise landed 
at the harbours on each side, on the sea and on the lake, its 
fine air is worthy of remark : this results from the city being 
on two sides surrounded by water, and from the favourable 
. effects of the rise of the Nile. For other cities, situated near 
lakes, have, during the heats of summer, a heavy and suffo- 
cating atmosphere, and lakes at their margins become swampy 
by the evaporation occasioned by the sun's heat. When a 
large quantity of moisture is exhaled from swamps, a noxious 
vapour rises, and is the cause of pestilential disorders. But 
at Alexandreia, at the beginning of summer, the Nile, being 
full, fills the lake also, and leaves no marshy matter which is, 
likely to occasion malignant exhalations. At the same period, 
the Etesian winds blow from the north, over a large expanse 
of sea, and the Alexandrines in consequence pass their sum- 
mer very pleasantly. 
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8. The shape of the site of the city is that of a chlarnys or 
military cloak. The sides, which determine the length, are 
surrounded by water, and are about thirty stadia in extent ; 
but the isthmuses, which determine the breadth of the sides, 
are each of seven or eight stadia, bounded on one side by the 
sea, and on the other by the lake. The whole city is inter- 
sected by roads for the passage of horsemen and chariots. 
Two of these are very broad, exceeding a plethrum in breadth, 
and cut one another at right angles. It contains also very 
beautiful public grounds and royal palaces, which occupy a 
fourth or even a third part of its whole extent. For as each 
of the kings was desirous of adding some embellishment to 
the places dedicated to the public use, so, besides the build- 
ings already existing, each of them erected a building at his 
own expense ; hence the expression of the poet may be here 
applied, 

" one after the other springs." 1 

All the buildings are connected with one another and with 
the harbour, and those also which are beyond it. 

The Museum is a part of the palaces. It has a public 
walk and a place furnished with seats, and a large hall, in 
which the men of learning, who belong to the Museum, take 
their common meal. This community possesses also property 
in common ; and a priest, formerly appointed by the kings, 
but at present by Caesar, presides over the Museum. 

A part belonging to the palaces consists of that called 
Sema, an enclosure, which contained the tombs of the kings 
and that of Alexander (the Great). For Ptolemy the son of 
Lagus took away the body of Alexander from Perdiccas, as 
he was conveying it down from Babylon ; for Perdiccas had 
turned out of his road towards Egypt, incited by ambition 
and a desire of making himself master of the country. When 
Ptolemy had attacked [and made him prisoner], he intended 
to [spare his life and] confine him in a desert island, but 
he met with a miserable end at the hand of his own soldiers, 
who rushed upon and despatched him by transfixing him with 
the long Macedonian spears. The kings who were with him, 
Aridaeus, and the children of Alexander, and Koxana his 
wife, departed to Macedonia. Ptolemy carried away the body 

1 Od. xvii. 266. 
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of Alexander, and deposited it at Alexandreia in the place 
where it now lies ; not indeed in the same coffin, for the pre- 
sent one is of hyalus (alabaster ?) whereas Ptolemy had deposit- 
ed it in one of gold : it was plundered by Ptolemy surnamed 
Cocce's son and Pareisactus, who came from Syria and was 
quickly deposed, so that his plunder was of no service to him. 

9. In the great harbour at the entrance, on the right hand, 
are the island and the Pharos tower ; on the left are the reef 
of rocks and the promontory Lochias, with a palace upon it : 
at the entrance, on the left hand, are the inner palaces, which 
are continuous with those on the Lochias, and contain numer- 
ous painted apartments and groves. Below lies the artificial 
and close harbour, appropriated to the use of the kings ; and 
Antirrhodus a small island, facing the artificial harbour, 
with a palace on it, and a small port. It was called Antir- 
rhodus, a rival as it were of Rhodes. 

Above this is the theatre, then the Poseidium, a kind of 
elbow projecting from the Emporium, as it is called, with a 
temple of Neptune upon it. To this Antony added a mound, 
projecting still further into the middle of the harbour, and 
built at the extremity a royal mansion, which he called 
Timonium. This was his last act, when, deserted by his 
partisans, he retired to Alexandreia after his defeat at Acti- 
um, and intended, being forsaken by so many friends, to lead 
the [solitary] life of Timon for the rest of his days. 

Next are the Csesarium, the Emporium, and the Aposta- 
seis, or magazines : these are followed by docks, extending 
to the Heptastadium. This is the description of the great 
harbour. 

10. Next after the Heptastadium is the harbour of Eunos- 
tus, and above this the artificial harbour, called Cibotus (or 
the Ark), which also has docks. At the bottom of this har- 
bour is a navigable canal, extending ' to the lake Mareotis. 
Beyond the canal there still remains a small part of the city. 
Then follows the suburb Necropolis, in which are numerous 
gardens, burial-places, and buildings for carrying on the pro- 
cess of embalming the dead. 

On this side the canal is the Sarapium and other ancient 
sacred places, which are now abandoned on account of the 
erection of the temples at Nicopolis ; for [there are situated]} 
an amphitheatre and a stadium, and there are celebrated 
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quinquennial games ; but the ancient rites and customs are 
neglected. 

In short, the city of Alexandreia abounds with public and 
sacred buildings. The most beautiful of the former is the 
Gymnasium, with porticos exceeding a stadium in extent. In 
the middle of it are the court of justice and groves. Here 
also is a Paneium, an artificial mound of the shape of a fir- 
cone, resembling a pile of rock, to the top of which there is 
an ascent by a spiral path. From the summit may be seen 
the whole city lying all around and beneath it. 

The wide street extends in length along the Gymnasium 
from the Necropolis to the Canobic gate. Next is the Hip- 
podromos (or race-course), as it is called, and other buildings * 
near it, and reaching to the Canobic canal. After passing 
through the Hippodromes is the Nicopolis, which contains 
buildings fronting the sea not less numerous than a city. It is 
30 stadia distant from Alexandreia. Augustus Cassar distin- 
guished this place, because it was here that he defeated Antony 
and his party of adherents. He took the city at the first onset, 
and compelled Antony to put himself to death, but Cleopatra to 
surrender herself alive. A short time afterwards, however, 
she also put an end to her life secretly, in prison, by the bite 
of an asp, or (for there are two accounts) by the application 
of a poisonous ointment. Thus the empire of the Lagidae, 
which had subsisted many years, was dissolved. 

1 1. Alexander was succeeded by Ptolemy the son of Lagus, 
the son of Lagus by Philadelphus, Philadelphus by Euergetes ; 
next succeeded Philopator the lover 2 of Agathocleia, then 
Epiphanes, afterwards Philometor, the son (thus far) always 
succeeding the father. But Philometor was succeeded by his 
brother, the second Euergetes, who was also called Physcon. 
He was succeeded by Ptolemy surnamed Lathurus, Lathurus 
by Auletes of our time, who was the father of Cleopatra. All 
these kings, after the third Ptolemy, were corrupted by lux- 
ury and effeminacy, and the affairs of government were very 
badly administered by them ; but worst of all by the fourth, 
the seventh, and the last (Ptolemy), Auletes (or the Piper), 

1 Some word, such as KaroiKi'cti, seems here to he wanting ; oSol, which 
gome commentators suppose to he here understood, would be unsuitable 
to the passage, nor would it convey a proper meaning. Kramer. 

3 The word spaorjjf must be here understock, and not vlog. Groskurd. 
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who, besides other deeds of shamelessness, acted the piper ; 
indeed he gloried so much in the practice, that he scrupled 
not to appoint trials of skill in his palace ; on which occa- 
sions he presented himself as a competitor with other rivals. 
He was deposed by the Alexandrines ; and of his three daugh- 
ters, one, the eldest, who was legitimate, they proclaimed 
queen ; but his two sons, who were infants, were absolutely 
excluded from the succession. 

As a husband for the daughter established on the throne, 
the Alexandrines invited one Cybiosactes from Syria, who 
pretended to be descended from the Syrian kings. The queen 
after a few days, unable to endure his coarseness and vulgar- 
ity, rid herself of him by causing him to be strangled. She 
afterwards married Archelaus, who also pretended to be the 
son of Mithridates Eupator, but he was really the son of that 
Archelaus ' who carried on war against Sylla, and was after- 
wards honourably treated by the Romans. He was grand- 
father of the last king of Cappadocia in our time, and priest 
of Comana in Pontus. 2 He was then (at the time we are 
speaking of) the guest of Gabinius, and intended to accom- 
pany him in an expedition against the Parthians, 3 but un- 
known to Gabinius, he was conducted away by some (friends) 
to the queen, and declared king. 

At this time Pompey the Great entertained Auletes as 
his guest on his arrival at Rome, and recommended him to 
the senate, negotiated his return, and contrived the execu- 
tion of most of the deputies, in number a hundred, who had 
undertaken to appear against him : at their head was Dion 
the academic philosopher. 

Ptolemy (Auletes) on being restored by Gabinius, put to 
death both Archelaus and his daughter; 4 but not long after 5 
he was reinstated in his kingdom, he died a natural death, 
leaving two sons and two daughters, the eldest of whom was 
Cleopatra. 

The Alexandrines declared as sovereigns the eldest son 
and Cleopatra. But the adherents of the son excited a se- 

1 The celebrated general of Mithridates. 

2 See b. xii. c. i. 2. 

3 He was prevented from carrying on this war by the senate. See b. 
xii. c. iii. 34 

* The elder sister of Cleopatra. 5 Six months after. 
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dition, and banished Cleopatra, who retired with her sister 
into Syria. 1 

It was about this time that Pompey the Great, in his flight 
from Palse-pharsalus, 2 came to Pelusium and Mount Casium. 
He was treacherously slain by the king's party. When Ca3sar 
arrived, he put the young prince to death, and sending for 
Cleopatra from her place of exile, appointed her queen of 
Egypt, declaring also her surviving brother, who was very 
young, and herself joint sovereigns. 

After the death of Cassar and the battle at Pharsalia, An- 
tony passed over into Asia ; he raised Cleopatra to the highest 
dignity, made her his wife, and had children by her. He 
was present with her at the battle of Actium, and accom- 
panied her in her flight. Augustus Cassar pursued them, put 
an end to their power, and rescued Egypt from misgovern- 
ment and revelry. 

12. At present Egypt is a (Roman) province, pays consider- 
able tribute, and is well governed by prudent persons, who 
are sent there in succession. The governor thus sent out has 
the rank of king. Subordinate to him is the administrator of 
justice, who is the supreme judge in many causes. There is 
another officer, who is called Idiologus, whose business it is to 
inquire into property for which there is no claimant, and 
which of right falls to Caesar. These are accompanied by 
Cesar's freedmen and stewards, who are intrusted with affairs 
of more or less importance. 

Three legions are stationed in Egypt, one in the city, the 
rest in the country. Besides these there are also nine Roman 
cohorts, three quartered in the city, three on the borders of 
Ethiopia in Syene, as a guard to that tract, and three in other 
parts of the country. There are also three bodies of cavalry 
distributed in convenient posts. 

Of the native magistrates in the cities, the first is the ex- 
pounder of the law, who is dressed in scarlet ; he receives the 
customary honours of the country, and has the care of provid- 
ing what is necessary for the city. The second is the writer of 
records, the third is the chief judge. The fourth is the com- 
mander of the night guard. These magistrates existed in the 
time of the kings, but in consequence of the bad administration 
of affairs by the latter, the prosperity of the city was ruined by 
1 About B. c. 49. 2 B. ix. c. v. 6. 
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licentiousness. Polybius expresses his indignation at the state 
of things when he was there : he describes the inhabitants of 
the city to be composed of three classes ; the (first) Egyptians 
and natives, acute but indifferent citizens, and meddling with 
civil affairs. The second, the mercenaries, a numerous and un- 
disciplined body ; for it was an ancient custom to maintain 
foreign soldiers, who, from the worthlessness of their sovereigns, 
knew better how to govern than to obey. The third were 
the Alexandrines, who, for the same reason, were not orderly 
citizens ; l but still they were better than the mercenaries, for 
although they were a mixed race, yet being of Greek origin, 
they retained the customs common to the Greeks. But this 
class was extinct nearly about the time of Euergetes Physcon, 
in whose reign Polybius came to Alexandreia. For Physcon, 
being distressed by factions, frequently exposed the multitude 
to the attacks of the soldiery, and thus destroyed them. By 
such a state of things in the city the words of the poet 
(says Polybius) were verified : 

" The way to Egypt is long and vexatious." 3 

13. Such then, if not worse, was the condition of the city 
under the last kings. The Romans, as far as they were able, 
corrected, as I have said, many abuses, and established an 
orderly government, by appointing vice-governors, nomarchs, 
and ethnarchs, whose business it was to superintend affairs 
of minor importance. 

The greatest advantage which the city possesses arises from 
its being the only place in all Egypt well situated by nature 
for communication with the sea by its excellent harbour, and 
with the land by the river, by means of which everything is 
easily transported and collected together into this city, which 
is the greatest mart in the habitable world. 

These may be said to be the superior excellencies of the 
city. Cicero, in one of his orations, 3 in speaking of the reve- 
nues of Egypt, states that an annual tribute of 12,500 talents 
was paid to (Ptolemy) Auletes, the father of Cleopatra, If 
then a king, who administered his government in the worst 
possible manner, and with the greatest negligence, obtained 
so large a revenue, what must we suppose it to be at present, 

1 I have adopted the reading, diroXiTiKov, " not understanding or ill- 
adapted for the duties of citizens," suggested by Kramer. 

2 Od. iv. 481. 3 No longer existing. 
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when affairs are administered with great care, and when the 
commerce with India and with Troglodytica has been so 
greatly increased ? For formerly not even twenty vessels 
ventured to navigate the Arabian Gulf, or advance to the 
smallest distance beyond the straits at its mouth ; but now 
large fleets are despatched as far as India and the extremities 
of Ethiopia, from which places the most valuable freights are 
brought to Egypt, and are thence exported to other parts, so 
that a double amount of custom is collected, arising from im- 
ports on the one hand, and from exports on the other. The 
most expensive description of goods is charged with the heaviest 
impost ; for in fact Alexandreia has a monopoly of trade, and is 
almost the only receptacle for this kind of merchandise and 
place of supply for foreigners. The natural convenience of 
the situation is still more apparent to persons travelling through 
the country, and particularly along the coast which com- 
mences at the Catabathmus ; for to this place. Egypt extends. 

Next to it is Cyrenasa, and the neighbouring barbarians, 
the Marmaridae. 

14. From the Catabathmus l to Paraetonium is a run of 900 
stadia for a vessel in a direct course. There is a city and a 
large harbour of about 40 stadia in extent, by some called the 
city Paraetonium, 2 ' by others, Ammonia. Between these is 
the village of the Egyptians, and the promontory JEnesis- 
phyra, and the Tyndareian rocks, four small islands, with a 
harbour ; then Drepanum a promontory, and -ZEnesippeia an 
island with a harbour, and Apis a village, from which to 
Parastonium are 100 stadia; [from thence] to the temple of 
Ammon is a journey of five days. From Pareetonium to Alex- 
andreia are about 1300 stadia. Between these are, first, a 
promontory of white earth, called Leuce-Acte, then Phcenicus 
a harbour, and Pnigeus a village ; after these the island Sidonia 
(Pedonia ?) with a harbour ; then a little further off from the 
sea, Antiphras. The whole of this country produces no wine 
of a good quality, and the earthen jars contain more sea-water 
than wine, which is called Libyan ; 3 this and beer are the 

1 Akabet el Kebira or Marsa Sollom. 

2 Baretoun, or Berek-Marsa. "Alexander, after passing 1600 stadia 
through that part of the desert where water was to be found to Parreto- 
nium, then turned inland to visit the oracle of Ammon." Arrian, b. iii. 6 3. 

3 " Wines which have been very carefully prepared with sea-water 
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principal beverage of the common people of Alexandreia. 
Antiphrse in particular was a subject of ridicule (on account of 
its bad wine). 

Next is the harbour Derrhis, 1 which has its name from an 
adjacent black rock, resembling Slppie, a hide. The neigh- 
bouring place is called Zephyrium. Then follows another 
harbour, Leucaspis (the white shield), and many others ; 
then the Cynossema (or dog's monument) ; then Taposeiris, 
not that situated upon the sea ; here is held a great public fes- 
tival. There is another Taposeiris, 2 situated at a considerable 
distance beyond the city (Alexandreia). Near this, and close 
to the sea, is a rocky spot, which is the resort of great num- 
bers of people at all seasons of the year, for the purpose of 
feasting and amusement. Next is Plinthine, 3 and the village 
of Nicium, and Cherronesus a fortress, distant from Alex- 
andreia and the Necropolis about 70 stadia. 

The lake Mareia, which extends as far as this place, is more 
than 150 stadia in breadth, and in length less than 300 stadia. 
It contains eight islands. The whole country about it is well 
inhabited. Good wine also is produced here, and in such 
quantity that the Mareotic wine is racked in order that it may 
be kept to be old. 4 

15. The byblus 5 and the Egyptian bean grow in the 
marshes and lakes; from the latter the ciborium is made. 6 

never cause head-aches." Athenceus, b. i. c. i. 59, p. 54. Bohn's Classical 
Library. 

1 Cape Deras. 

2 The exact site is not ascertained, but it was not far from Aboukir. 

3 " Hellanicus says that the vine was first discovered in Plinthine, a 
city of Egypt," and that for those " who, on account of their poverty, could 
not get wine, there was introduced a custom of drinking beer made of 
barley." Athen&us, b. i. c. i. 61, p. 56. Bohn's Classical Library. 

* " The Mareotic wine is erroneously stated by Athenseus (p. 55. Bohn's 
Classical Library) to have obtained its name from a fountain called 
Marea. The fountain and town derived their name from Maro, who was 
one of the companions of Bacchus." The wine is praised by Horace, 
Odesl.xxxvii. 14: 

Mentemque lymphatam Mareotico 
Redegit in veros timores. 
Virgil, Geor. ii. 91, calls a vine by this name : 

Sunt Thasias vites, sunt et Mareotides albs. 
s The Papyrus. 

6 " There is also the ciborium. Hegesander the Delphian says that 
Euphorion the poet, when supping with Prytauis, his host, exhibited to 
him some ciboria, which appeared to be made in a most exquisite and 
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The stalks of the bean are nearly of equal height, and grow to 
the length of ten feet. The byblus is a bare stem, with a tuft 
on the top. But the bean puts out leaves and flowers in many 
parts, and bears a fruit similar to our bean, differing only in 
size and taste. The bean-grounds present an agreeable sight, 
and afford amusement to those who are disposed to recreate 
themselves with convivial feasts. These entertainments take 
place in boats with cabins ; they enter the thickest part of the 
plantation, where' they are overshadowed with the leaves, 
which are very large, and serve for drinking-cups and dishes, 
having a hollow which fits them for the purpose. They are 
found in great abundance in the shops in Alexandreia, where 
they are used as vessels. One of the sources of land revenue 
is the sale of these leaves. Such then is the nature of this 
bean. 

The byblus does not grow here in great abundance, for it is 
not cultivated. But it abounds in the lower parts of the 
Delta. There is one sort inferior to the other. 1 The best is 
the hieratica. Some persons intending to augment the revenue, 
employed in this case a method which the Jews practised 
with the palm, especially the caryotic, and with the balsa- 
inum. 2 In many places it is not allowed to be cultivated, and 
the price is enhanced by its rarity : the revenue is indeed 
thus increased, but the general consumption [of the article] is 
injured. 

16. On passing through the Canobic gate of the city, on 
the right hand is the canal leading to Canobus, close to the 
lake. They sail by this canal to Schedia, to the great river, 
and to Canobns, but the first place at which they arrive is 
Eleusis. This is a settlement near Alexandreia and Nico- 
polis, and situated on the Canobic canal. It has houses of 
entertainment which command beautiful views, and hither 

costly manner. Didymus says that it is a kind of drinking-cup, and per- 
haps it may be the same as that which is calied scyphium, which derives 
its name from being contracted to a narrow space at the bottom, like the 
Egyptian ciboria." Athenceus, b. xi. 54, p. 761. Bohn's Classical 
Library. 

1 The two kinds known at present are the Egyptian and the Syracusan, 
which, according to Professor Parlatori, have the same general appear- 
ance, but differ in the number of flower-lobes. 

2 That is, the juice was extracted for its sugar ; see b. xvi. c. ii. 41, 
and Pliny, xiii. 12. 
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resort men and women who are inclined to indulge in noisy 
revelry, a prelude to Canobic life, and the dissolute manners 
of the people of Canobus. 

At a little distance from Eleusis, on the right hand, is the 
canal leading towards Schedia. Schedia is distant four schceni 
from Alexandreia. It is a suburb of the city, and has a sta- 
tion for the vessels with cabins, which convey the governors 
when they visit the upper parts of the country. Here is 
collected the duty on merchandise, as it is transported up 
or down the river. For this purpose a bridge of boats is laid 
across the river, and from this kind of bridge the place has 
the name of Schedia. 

Next after the canal leading to Schedia, the navigation 
thence to Canobus is parallel to the sea-coast, extending from 
Pharos to the Canobic mouth. For between the sea and the 
canal, is a narrow band of ground, on which is situated the 
smaller Taposeiris, which lies next after Nicopolis, and Zephy- 
rium a promontory, on which is a small temple dedicated to 
Venus Arsinoe. 

Anciently, it is said, a city called Thonis stood there, which 
bears the name of the king, who entertained as his guests 
Menelaus and Helen. The poet thus speaks of the drugs 
which were given to Helen, 
" the potent drugs, -which Polydamna, the -wife of Thon, gave to Helen." 1 

17. Canobus is a city, distant by land from Alexandreia 
120 stadia. It has its name from Canobus, the pilot of Me- 
nelaus, who died there. It contains the temple of Sarapis, 
held in great veneration, and celebrated for the cure of dis- 
eases ; persons even of the highest rank confide in them, and 
sleep there themselves on their own account, or others for 
them. Some persons record the cures, and others the vera- 
city of the oracles which are delivered there. But remark- 
able above everything else is the multitude of persons who 
resort to the public festivals, and come from Alexandreia by 
the canal. For day and night there are crowds of men and 
women in boats, singing and dancing, without restraint, and 
with the utmost licentiousness. Others, at Canobus itself, 
keep hostelries situated on the banks of the canal, which are 
well adapted for such kind of diversion and revelry. 

18. Next to Canobus is Heracleium, in which is a temple 

1 Od. iv. 228. 
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of Hercules ; then follows the Canobic mouth, 1 and the com- 
mencement of the Delta. 

On the right of the Canobic canal is the Menelai'te Nome, 
so called from the brother of the first Ptolemy, but certainly 
not from the hero (Menelaus), as some writers assert, among 
whom is Artemidorus. 

Next to the Canobic mouth is the Bolbitine, then the Seben- 
nytic, and the Phatnitic, which is the third in magnitude com- 
pared with the first two, which form the boundaries of the 
Delta. For it branches off into the interior, not far from the 
vertex of the Delta. The Mendesian is very near the Phatni- 
tic mouth ; next is the Tanitic, and lastly the Pelusiac mouth. 
There are others, which are of little consequence, between 
these, since they are as it were false mouths. ' 

The mouths have entrances which are not capable of ad- 
mitting large vessels, but lighters only, on account of the shal- 
lows and marshes. The Canobic mart is principally used as 
a mart for merchandise, the harbours at Alexandreia being 
closed, as I have said before. 

After the Bolbitine mouth there runs out to a great distance 
a low and sandy promontory. It is called Agnu-ceras (or 
Willow Point). Then follows the watch-tower of Perseus, 2 
and the fortress of the Milesians. For in the time of Psam- 
mitichus, and when Cyaxares was king of the Medes, some 
Milesians with 30 vessels steered into the Bolbitine mouth, dis- 
embarked there, and built the above-mentioned fortress. 
Some time afterwards they sailed up to the Saitic Nome, and 
having conquered Inarus in an engagement at sea, founded 
the city Naucratis, not far above Schedia. 

Next after the fortress of the Milesians, in proceeding to- 
wards the Sebennytic mouth, are lakes, one of which is called 
Butice, from the city Butus ; then the city Sebennytice and 
Sais, the capital of the lower country ; here Minerva is wor- 
shipped. In the temple there of this goddess, is the tomb of 
Psammitichus. Near Butus is Hermopolis, situated in an 
island, and at Butus is an oracle of Latona. 

1 The Canobic mouth was situated in the bay of Aboukir; the Bolbitine 
'is the Rosetta mouth ; the Sebennytic is the Burlos mouth ; the Phatnitic, 
the Damietta mouth ; the Mendesian is that at Dibeh ; the Tanitic, that 
at Omm. Faregeh ; the Pelusiac, that at Terraneh. 

The watch-tower of Perseus was at the western end of the Delta, 
according to Herodotus, ii. 15. 
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19. In the interior above the Sebennytic and Phatnitic 
mouths is Xoi's, both an island and a city in the Sebennytic 
Nome. There are also Hermopolis, Lycopolis, and Mendes, 
where Pan l is worshipped, and of animals a goat. Here, accord- 
ing to Pindar, goats have intercourse with women. 

Near Mendes are Diospolis, and the lakes about it, and 
Leontopolis ; then further on, the city Busiris, 2 in the Busirite 
Nome, and Cynospolis. 

Eratosthenes says, " That to repel strangers is a practice 
common to all barbarians, but that this charge against the 
Egyptians is derived from fabulous stories related of (one) 
Busiris and his people in the Busirite Nome, as some per- 
sons in later times were disposed to charge the inhabitants of 
this place with inhospitality, although in truth there was 
neither king nor tyrant of the name of Busiris : that besides 
there was a common saying, 

' The way to Egypt is long and vexatious,' 3 

which originated in the want of harbours, and in the 
state of the harbour at Pharos, which was not of free ac- 
cess, but watched and guarded by herdsmen, who were rob- 
bers, and attacked those who attempted to sail into it. The 
Carthaginians drown [he says] any strangers who sail past, on 
their voyage to Sardinia or to the Pillars. Hence much of 
what is related of the parts towards the west is discredited. 
The Persians also were treacherous guides, and conducted the 
ambassadors along circuitous and difficult ways." 

20. Contiguous to the Busirite Nome are the Athribite Nome 
and the city Athribis ; next the Prosopite Nome, in which 
latter is Aphroditopolis (the city of Venus). Above the 
Mendesian and the Tanitic mouths are a large lake, and the 
Mendesian and Leontopolite Nomes, and a city of Aphrodite 
(or Venus) and the Pharbetite Nome. Then follows the 
Tanitic, which some call the Saitic mouth, and the Tanite 
Nome, 4 and in it Tanis a large city. 

21. Between the Tanitic and the Pelusiac mouths are lakes 

1 The horned Pan. 

3 The people of Busiris worshipped Isis, and at one epoch, according 
to Hellenic tradition, sacrificed red men, who came over the sea, i. e. the 
nomades of Syria and Arabia. 

3 Od. iv. 481. 

4 In this nome tradition affirmed that *hi Hebrew legislator was born 
and educated. 
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and large and continuous marshes, among which are numer- 
ous villages. Pelusium itself has many marshes lying around 
it, which some call Barathra (or water holes), and swamps. 
It is situated at a distance of more than 20 stadia from the 
sea. The circumference of the wall is 20 stadia. It has its 
name from the mud (irrjXov) of the swamps. 1 On this quarter 
Egypt is difficult of access, i. e. from the eastern side towards 
Phoenicia and Judrea, and on the side of Arabia Nabata^a, 
which is contiguous; through which countries the road to 
Egypt lies. 

The country between the Nile and the Arabian Gulf is 
Arabia, and at its extremity is situated Pelusium. But the 
whole is desert, and not passable by an army. The isthmus 
between Pelusium and the recess of the Arabian Gulf hear 
Heroopolis is 1000 stadia ; but, according to Poseidonius, less 
than 1500 stadia in extent. Besides its being sandy and 
without water, it abounds with reptiles, which burrow in the 
sand. 

22. In sailing up the river from Schedia to Memphis, 2 on 
the right hand, are a great many villages extending as far as 
the lake Mareia, among which is that called the village of 
Chabrias. Upon the river is Hermopolis, then Gynaecopolis, 
and the Gynascopolite Nome ; next Momemphis and the Mo- 
memphite Nome. Between these places are many canals, 
which empty themselves into the lake Mareotis. The Mo- 
memphita3 worship Yenus, and a sacred cow is kept there, as 
Apis is maintained at Memphis, and Mneyis 3 at Heliopolis. 

1 Kai is omitted in the translation, as Groskurd proposes. 

2 Memphis was the residence of the Pharaohs, who succeeded Psam- 
mitichus, B. c. 616. The Memphite Nome rose into importance on the 
decline of the kingdom of Theba'is, and was itself in turn eclipsed by the 
Hellenic kingdom of Alexandria. The village of Mitranieh, half concealed 
in a grove of palm trees, about ten miles south of Gizeh, marks the site 
of the ancient Memphis, The successive conquerors of the land, indeed, 
nave used its ruins as a stone quarry, so that its exact situation has teen 
a subject of dispute. Major Rennell, however, brings incontestable evi- 
dence of the correspondence of Mitranieh with Memphis. Its remains 
extend over many hundred acres of ground, which are covered with 
blocks of granite, broken obelisks, columns, and colossal statues. The 
principal mound corresponds probably with the area of the great temple 
of Ptah. Smith, 

3 The Egyptians say that the ox Mneyis is sacred to the sun, and ths,t 
Apis is dedicated to the moon. JElian de Nat. Animal, ii. 11. 

VOL. III. S. 
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These animals are regarded as gods, but there are other 
places, and these are numerous, both in the Delta and be- 
yond it, in which a bull or a cow is maintained, which are not 
regarded as gods, but only as sacred. 

23. Above Momemphis are two nitre mines, which furnish 
nitre in large quantities, and the Nitriote Nome. Here Sara- 
pis is worshipped, and they are the only people in Egypt 
Avho sacrifice a sheep. In this nome and near this place is a 
city called Menelaus. On the left hand in the Delta, upon 
the river, is Naucratis. At the distance of two schceni from 
the river is Sai's, 1 and a little above it the asylum of Osiris, 

1 Sais stood in lat. 30 4' N., on the right bank of the Canopic arm of 
the Nile. The site of the ancient city is determined not only by the ap- 
pellation of the modern town Sa-el-Hadjar, which occupies a portion o( 
its area, but also by mounds of ruin corresponding in extent to the im- 
portance of Sais, at least, under the later Pharaohs. The city was arti- 
ficially raised high above the level of the Delta to be out of the reach of 
the inundations of the Nile, and served as a landmark to all who ascended 
the arms "of the river, from the Mediterranean to Memphis. Its ruins 
have been very imperfectly explored, yet traces have been found of the 
lake on which the mysteries of Isis were performed, as well as of the tem- 
ple of Neith (Athene) and the necropolis of the Saite kings. The wall oi 
unburnt brick which surrounded the principal buildings of the city was 
70 feet thick, and probably, therefore, at least 100 feet high. It enclosed 
an area 2325 feet in length by 1960 in breadth. Beyond this enclosure 
were also two large cemeteries, one for the citizens generally, and the 
other reserved for the nobles and priests of the higher orders. 

Sais was one of the sacred cities of Egypt : its principal deities were 
Neith, who gave oracles there, and Isis. The mysteries of the latter were 
celebrated with unusual pomp on the evening of the Feast of Lamps. 
Herodotus (ii. 59) terms this festival the third of the great feasts in the 
Egyptian calendar. It was held by night ; and every one intending to be 
present at the sacrifices was required to light a number of lamps in the 
open air around his house. At what season of the year the feast of burn- 
ing lamps was celebrated, Herodotus knew, but deemed it wrong to tell 
(ii. 62) ; it was, however, probably at either the vernal or autumnal 
equinox, since it apparently had reference to one of the capital revolu- 
tions in the solar course. An inscription, in the temple of Neith, de- 
clared her to be the Mother of the Sun. It ran thus, " I am the things 
that have been, and that are, and that will be ; no one has uncovered 1115 
skirts ; the fruit which I brought forth became the Sun." It is probable, 
accordingly, that the kindling of the lamps referred to Neith, as the authoi 
of light. On the same night, apparently, were performed what the Egyp- 
tians designated as the " Mysteries of Isis." Sai's was one of the sup- 
posed places of interment of Osiris, for that is evidently the deity whoir 
Herodotus will not name (ii. 171), when he says that there is a burial- 
place of him at Sai's in the temple of Athene. The mysteries were sym- 
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in which it is said Osiris is buried. This, however, is ques- 
tioned by many persons, and particularly by the inhabitants 
of Philse, which is situated above Syene and Elephantina. 
These people tell this tale, that Isis placed coffins of Osiris in 
various places, but that one only contained the body of Osiris, 
so that no one knew which of them it was ; and that she did 
this with the intention of concealing it from Typhon, 1 who 
might come and cast the body out of its place of deposit. 

24. This is the description of the country from Alexan- 
dreia to the vertex of the Delta. 

Artemidorus says, that the navigation up the river is 28 
schoeni, which amount to 840 stadia, reckoning the schcenus 
at 30 stadia. When we ourselves sailed up the river, schoeni 
of different measures were used at different places in giving 
the distances, so that sometimes the received schoenus was a 
measure of 40 stadia and even more. That the measure of 
the schcenus was unsettled among the Egyptians, Artemido- 
rus himself shows in a subsequent place. In reckoning the 
distance from Memphis to Thebais, he says that each schoenu.s 
consists of 120 stadia, and from the Thebais to Syene of 60 
stadia. In sailing up from Pelusium to the same vertex of 
the Delta, is a distance, he says, of 25 schceni, or 750 stadia, 
and he employs the same measure. 

On setting out from Pelusium, the first canal met with is 
that which fills the lakes, " near the marshes," as they are 
called. There are two of these lakes, situated upon the left 
hand of the great stream above Pelusium in Arabia. He men- 
tions other lakes also, and canals in the same parts beyond 
the Delta. 

The Sethroi'te Nome extends along one of the two lakes. 
He reckons this as one of the ten nomes in the Delta. There 
are two other canals, which discharge themselves into the 
same lakes. 

25. There is another canal also, which empties itself into 
the Red Sea, or Arabian Gulf, near the city Arsinoe, which 
gome call Cleopatris. 2 It flows through the Bitter Lakes, as 

bolical representations of the sufferings of Osiris, especially his dismem- 
berment by Typhon. They were exhibited on the lake behind the temple 
of Neith. Portions of the lake may be still discerned near the hamiet 
Sa-el-Hadjar. Smith, Diet, of Greek and Roman Geography, Art. Sa'is. 
1 The evil or destroying genius. 3 Suez. 

R 2 
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they are called, which were bitter formerly, but when the 
above-mentioned canal was cut, the bitter quality was altered 
by their junction with the river, and at present they contain 
excellent fish, and abound with aquatic birds. 

The canal was first cut by Sesostris before the Trojan 
times, but according to other writers, by the son of 1 Psammi- 
tichus, who only began the work, and afterwards died ; lastly, 
Darius the First succeeded to the completion of the under- 
taking, but he desisted from continuing the work, when it 
was nearly finished, influenced by an erroneous opinion that 
the level of the Bed Sea was higher than Egypt, and that if 
the whole of the intervening isthmus were cut through, the 
country would be overflowed by the sea. The Ptolemaic 
kings however did cut through it, and placed locks upon the 
canal, 2 so that they sailed, when they pleased, without obstruc- 
tion into the outer sea, and back again [into the canal]. 

We have spoken of the surfaces of bodies of water in 
the first part of this work. 3 

26. Near Arsinoe are situated in the recess of the Arabian 
Gulf towards Egypt, Heroopolis and Cleopatris; harbours, 

1 Pharaoh. Necho, under whom and in the execution of the work 
120,OUO labourers perished. Herod, ii. 158. 

2 K\eiarbv Ivoirfaav rbv Evpnrov, " closed the Euripus." Diodorus 
Siculus, i. 33, thus speaks of this same work. "Darius the Persian left 
the canal unfinished, as he was informed by some persons, that by cutting 
through the isthmus he would be the cause of inundating Egypt; for 
they pointed out to him that the Red Sea was higher than the level of 
Egypt. The second Ptolemy afterwards completed the canal, and in the 
most convenient part constructed an artfully contrived barrier, (oia^pay- 
/*a.) which he could open when he liked for the passage of vessels, and 
quickly close again, the operation being easily performed." 

The immediate communication therefore between the sea and the canal 
was cut off by a lock ; and as there must have been two, there would be a 
flux and reflux of water between them on the passage of vessels. This 
probably suggested to our author the word Euripus, and is to be under- 
stood as applying to that portion of the canal included between the locks. 
By the word Euripus is generally understood the channel between Ne- 
gropont and the mainland, which is subject to an ebb and flow of the sea. 
The storing up of water, and the distribution of it for the purposes of irri- 
gation, was no doubt well known to the Egyptians. Diodorus, b. i. 19, 
ascribes to Osiris the invention. " Osiris confined the Nile by embank- 
ments on both sides, so that at the period of its rising it might not incon- 
veniently spread over the country, but that, by gates (Sia 0vp<3v) adapted 
for the purpose, the stream might be gently discharged as occasion re- 
quired. 3 B. i. c. i. 20. 
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suburbs, many canals, and lakes are also near. There also 
is the Phagroriopolite Nome, and the city Phagroriopolis. The 
canal, which empties itself into the Red Sea, begins at the 
village Phaccusa, to which the village of Philon is contiguous. 
The canal is 100 cubits broad, and its depth sufficient to float 
a vessel of large burden. These places are near the apex of 
the Delta. 

27. There also are the city Bubastus ' and the Bubastite 
Nome, and above it the Heliopolite Nome. There too is He- 
liopolis, situated upon a large mound. It contains a temple 
of the sun, and the ox Mneyis, which is kept in a sanctuary, 
and is regarded by the inhabitants as a god, as Apis is re- 
garded by the people of Memphis. In front of the mound 
are lakes, into which the neighbouring canal 'discharges itself. 
At present the city is entirely deserted. It has an ancient 
temple constructed after the Egyptian manner, bearing many 
proofs of the madness and sacrilegious acts of Cambyses, who 
did very great injury to the temples, partly by fire, partly by 
violence, mutilating [in some] cases, and applying fire [in 
others]. In this manner he injured the obelisks, two of which, 
that were not entirely spoilt, were transported to Rome. 2 
There are others both here and at Thebes, the present Dios- 
polis, some of which are standing, much corroded by fire, 
and others lying on the ground. 

28. The plan of the temples is as follows. 

At the entrance into the temenus is a paved floor, in 
breadth about a plethrum, or even less ; its length is three 
or four times as great, and in some instances even more. This 
part is called Drornos, and is mentioned by Callimachus, 
" this is the Dromos, sacred to Anubis." 

Throughout the whole length on each side are placed stone 
sphinxes, at the distance of 20 cubits or a little more from 
each other, so that there is one row of sphinxes on the right 
hand, and another on the left. Next after the sphinxes is a 
large propylon, then on proceeding further, another propylon, 
and then another. Neither the number of the propyla nor of 
the sphinxes is determined by any rule. They are different 
in different temples, as well as the length and breadth of the 
Dromi. 

1 Bubastis or Artemis, Diana. Herod, ii. 59, 67, 137. 
2 Among those no doubt now at Rome. 
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Next to the propyla is the naos, which has a large and 
considerable pronaos ; the sanctuary in proportion ; there is no 
statue, at least not in human shape, but a representation of 
some of the brute animals. On each side of the pronaos pro- 
ject what are called the wings. These are two walls of equal 
height with the naos. At first the distance between them is 
n little more than the breadth of the foundation of the naos. 1 
As you proceed onwards, the [base] lines incline towards one 
another till they approach within 50 or 60 cubits. These 
walls have large sculptured figures, very much like the Tyr- 
rhenian (Etruscan) and very ancient works among the Greeks. 

There is also a building with a great number of pillars, as 
at Memphis, in the barbaric style ; for, except the magnitude 
and number and rows of pillars, there is nothing pleasing nor 
easily described, 2 but rather a display of labour wasted. 

29. At Heliopolis we saw large buildings in which the 
priests lived. For it is said that anciently this was the 
principal residence of the priests, who studied philosophy and 
astronomy. But there are no longer either such a body of 
persons or such pursuits. No one was pointed out to us on 
the spot, as presiding over these studies, but only persons who 
performed sacred rites, and who explained to strangers [the 
peculiarities of] the temples. 

A person of the name of Chasremon accompanied the go- 
vernor, JElius Gallus, in his journey from Alexandreia into 
Egypt, and pretended to some knowledge of this kind, but he 
was generally ridiculed for his boasting and ignorance. The 
houses of the priests, and the residences of Plato and of Eu- 
doxus, were shown to us. Eudoxus came here with Plato, and, 
according to some writers, lived thirteen years in the society of 
the priests. For the latter were distinguished for their know- 
ledge of the heavenly bodies, but were mysterious and uncom- 
municative, yet after a time were prevailed upon by courtesy 
to acquaint them with some of the principles of their science, 
but the barbarians concealed the greater part of them. They 
had, however, communicated the knowledge of the additional 

1 This description is illustrated by the remains of the great temple at 
Philffi, dedicated to Ammon Osiris. 

2 ovSe ypaQiKov. These words have been understood by some writers 
is signifying that there were no paintings, but Letronne has clearly shown 
that they dc not convey this meaning. 
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portions of the day and night, in the space of 365 days, neces- 
sary to complete the annual period ; and, at that time, the 
length of the year was unknown to the Greeks, as were many 
other things, until later astronomers received them from the 
persons who translated the records of the priests into the 
Greek language, and even now derive knowledge from their 
writings and from those of the Chaldeans. 1 

30. After Heliopolis is the " Nile above the Delta." The 
country on the right hand, as you go up the Nile, is called 
Libya, as well as that near Alexandreia and the lake Mareotis ; 
the country on the left hand is called Arabia. The territory 
belonging to Heliopolis is in Arabia, but the city Cercesura is 
in Libya, and situated opposite to the observatory of Eudoxus. 
For there is shown an observing station in front of Heliopolis, 
as there is in front of Cnidus, where Eudoxus marked certain 
motions of the heavenly bodies. This is the Letopolite Nome. 

In sailing up the river we meet with Babylon, a strong 
fortress, built by some Babylonians who had taken refuge 
there, and had obtained permission from the kings to establish 
a settlement in that place. At present it is an encampment 
for one of the three legions which garrison Egypt. There is 
a mountainous ridge, which extends from the encampment as 
far as the Nile. At this ridge are wheels and screws, by 
which water is raised from the river, and one hundred and 
fifty prisoners are [thus] employed. 

The pyramids on the other side [of the river] at Memphis 
may be clearly discerned from this place, for they are not far 
off. 

3 1 . Memphis itself also, the residence of the kings of Egypt, 
is near, being only three schceni distant from the Delta. It 
contains temples, among which is that of Apis, who is the 
same as Osiris. Here the ox Apis is kept in a sort of sane 
tuary, and is held, as I have said, to be a god. The forehead 
and some other small parts of its body are white ; the other 
parts are black. By these marks the fitness of the successor 

1 George (Syncellus, or companion of the Patriarch), a writer of the 
eighth century, and who had the reputation of being well versed in history, 
says that " Ptolemy Philadelphus collected all the writings of Greeks, 
Chaldaeans, Egyptians, and Romans, and had such of them as were not 
Greek translated into that language, and deposited 100,000 volumes at 
Alexandria. M. Letronne is disposed to think that Hipparchns, Eratos- 
thenes, Ptolemy, and others borrowed from these sources. 
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is always determined, when the animal to which they pay these 
honours dies. In front of the sanctuary is a court, in which 
there is another sanctuary for the dam of Apis. . Into this 
court the Apis is let loose at times, particularly for the pur- 
pose of exhibiting him to strangers. He is seen through a 
door in the sanctuary, and he is permitted to be seen also out 
of it. After he has frisked about a little in the court, he is 
taken back to his own stall. 

The temple of Apis is near the Hephassteium (or temple 
of Vulcan) ; the Hephsesteiuin l itself is very sumptuously con- 
structed, both as regards the size of the naos and in other re- 
spects. In front of the Dromos is a colossal figure consisting 
of a single stone. It is usual to celebrate bull-fights in this 
Dromos ; the bulls are bred expressly for this purpose, like 
horses. They are let loose, and fight with one another, the 
conqueror receiving a prize. 

At Memphis also there is a temple of Venus, who is account- 
ed a Grecian deity. But some say that it is a temple dedicat- 
ed to Selene, or the moon. 2 

32. There is also a temple of Sarapis, situated in a very sandy 
spot, where the sand is accumulated in masses by the wind. 
Some of the sphinxes which we saw were buried in this 
sand up to the head, and one half only of others was visible. 
Hence we may conceive the danger, should any one, in his 
way to the temple, be surprised by a [sand] storm. 

The city is large and populous ; it ranks next to Alexandreia, 
and, like that place, is inhabited by mixed races of people. 
There are lakes in front of the city and of the palaces, which 
at present are in ruins and deserted. They are situated upon 
an eminence, and extend as far as the lower part of the 
city. 

Close to this place are a grove and a lake. 

33. At the distance of 40 stadia from Memphis is a brow 

1 " Sesoosis (Sesostris) raised two obelisks of hard stone, 120 cubits in 
height, on which were inscribed the greatness of his power, the amount oi 
his revenue, and the number of the nations which he had conquered. A) 
Memphis, in the temple of Vulcan, he erected monolithe images of himsell 
and his wife, 30 cubits in height, and images of his sons, 20 cubits in 
height," in memory of his escape from fire when his brother Armais at- 
tempted to burn him with his wife and children. Diod. Sic. i. 57. 

1 Probably the statue of Venus borj a crescent on the forehead. 
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of a hill, on which are many pyramids, the tombs of the 
kings. 1 Three of them are considerable. Two of these are 
reckoned among the seven wonders [of the world]. They 
are a stadium in height, and of a quadrangular shape. Their 
height somewhat exceeds the length of each of the sides. 2 
One pyramid is a little larger than the other. At a moderate 
height in one of the sides 3 is a stone, which may be taken out ; 
when that is removed, there is an oblique passage [leading] 
to the tomb. They are near each other, and upon the same 
level. Farther on, at a greater height of the mountain, is the 
third pyramid, which is much less than the two others, but- 
constructed at much greater expense ; for from the found- 

1 We have reason to be surprised that Strabo, whoTiad seen the pyramids, 
has said so little concerning them. Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus 
enter into more particulars, and in general are more exact. Some idea of 
the immense labour required may be obtained from considerations such 
as follow : 

The base and height being given, we find for the solid contents 

cubic yards. 

1. of the great pyramid . . . 2,864,000 

2. of Chephren 2,056,000 

3. ofMycerinus 211,000 

So that if a wall of (three metres) about 9^ feet in height, and a foot 
i .1 thickness, were built with the materials of these pyramids, we should 
^ave a wall 

miles. 

1. from the great pyramid in length . . 1626 

2. from Chephren or Cheops .... 1167 

3. from Mycerinus . . . . 117 

The stones, therefore, of the three pyramids would form such a wall 
2910 miles in length, or one sufficient to reach from Alexandreia to the 
coast of Guinea. Letronne. 

2 This is a palpable error, and greater than that of Herodotus, who 
makes the base equal to the height. The ratio of the height to the base 
in the great pyramid was as 0'627 to 1 ; and in the second, as 0'640 to 
1. Diodorus approaches nearest of all to the truth, as he makes this 
ratio to be as 6 to 7 or as 0'817 to 1. Strabo should rather have said, 
" the sides are rather greater than the height; " but all that he says re- 
specting the pyramids is vague and inexact. 

3 tv vtyst psaiaQ irue jtnae r&v ir\tvpwv piug is adopted, although not in- 
troduced into the text, by Kramer ; fikaiiis irwc; is connected with Iv vi^ei, 
and not with rwv TrXtvp&v. in the sense of " moderately," in which it is 
also used in b. xi. c. ii. 18. " The kings who succeeded to the pos- 
session of the country, (JUECTWC ticparrov) were moderately successful." 
The moveable stone has been taken away, and the aperture is at most at 
about one-twelfth the whole height of the pyramid from its base. 
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ation nearly as far as the middle, it is built of black stone. 
Mortars are made of this stone, which is brought from a 
great distance ; for it comes from the mountains of Ethi- 
opia, and being hard and difficult to be worked, the labour 
is attended with great expense. It is said to be the tomb 
of a courtesan, built by her lovers, and whose name, ac- 
cording to Sappho the poetess, was Doriche. She was the 
mistress of her brother Charaxus, who traded to the port of 
Naucratis with wine of Lesbos. Others call her Rhodopis. 1 

1 Chembes the Memphite built the largest of the three pyramids, -which 
are reckoned among the seven most remarkable works in the world. They 
are situated by the side of Libya, distant 120 stadia from Memphis, and 
45 from the Nile. These works, by their size and by the artifice and labour 
employed in their construction, strike the beholder with astonishment and 
wonder. The base of the largest, the plan of which is quadrilateral, is 
seven plethra on each side ; the height is more than six plethra ; the py- 
ramid gradually contracts towards the top, of which each side measures six 
cubits, and the whole is built of hard stone. Its construction must have 
been accompanied with great difficulty, but its permanence will be eter- 
nal ; for although, it is said, not less than a thousand years have passed 
away to our day (some even say more than 3400 years) since they were 
built, yet the stones still remain, preserving their original position, and 
their whole arrangement uninjured by time. The stone is said to have 
come from a great distance in Arabia, and the process of building was 
carried on by raising mounds of earth ; for at that period no machines had 
been invented. But it is most marvellous that although such an immense 
undertaking has been completed, and the whole country around is com- 
posed of sand, not a single trace remains of the mounds raised, nor of the 
fragments of stone broken off by the workmen : indeed the pyramids do 
not seem to have been raised by the gradual labour of man, but to have 
been placed by some divine hand in a mass, perfectly formed, down upon 
the surrounding sands. Some Egyptians undertake to narrate wondrous 
stories respecting them, such, for instance, that the mounds above-men- 
tioned were composed of salt and nitre, which melted away upon the 
rising of the river, and completely disappeared without the intervention 
of human labour. But this cannot be true, for the same number of 
hands which constructed the mounds would be able to reduce them again 
to their former state ; and 360,000 men, it is said, were employed in the 
undertaking. The whole was completed in a little less than twenty years. 

On the death of this king, he was succeeded by his brother Chephren, 
who reigned 56 years. According to some writers, itwas not a brother, but 
a son, named Chabryis, who was his successor. But all agree that the suc- 
cessor, whoever he was, desired to imitate his predecessor's conception, 
and built the second pyramid, which resembled the first in its artificial 
construction, but was iiiferior to it in size, the sides of the base being 
a stadium each in length. 

On the greater pyramid is an inscription which states the amount ex- 
pended on herbs and radishes for the workmen, and it informs us that 
Ju'OO talents were paid for this purpose. 
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A story is told of her, that, when she was bathing, an eagle 
snatched one of her sandals from the hands of her female at- 
tendant and carried it to Memphis ; the eagle soaring over 
the head of the king, who was administering justice at the 
time, let the sandal fall into his lap. The king, struck with 
the shape of the sandal, and the singularity of the accident, 

The lesser pyramid bears no inscription, and it has an ascent formed 
in it through an opening in one of the sides. But although the kings 
built these pyramids for their own tombs, yet it has so happened that 
none of them have ever been buried in them. For the population, in 
consequence of the misery to which these works exposed them, and of 
the cruelty and tyranny of the kings, were incensed against them as the 
causes of their sufferings ; and moreover threatened to tear their bodies in 
pieces, and to cast them out with insult from their place of burial. Every 
king therefore, on the approach of death, enjoined his relations to bury 
his body secretly in a place undistinguished by marks. 

These were succeeded by king Mycerinus, (whom some call Mecheri- 
nus,) son of .the king who built the first pyramid. He designed to build 
a third, but died before he accomplished it. Each side of the base of this 
pyramid was three plethra in length, and fifteen tiers of the building 
were raised of black stone like the Thebaic stone, but the rest was filled 
up with a stone resembling that of the other pyramids. This work is in- 
ferior to the two former in size, but far surpasses them in artificial con- 
struction and in the expensiveness of the stone. On its northern side the 
name of Mycerinus is inscribed, as the person who caused it to be built. 
He is said to have held in abhorrence the cruelty of his predecessors, and 
to have been ambitious of leading a just life, and beneficial to his subjects. 
He performed many actions by which he called forth the affection of his 
people towards him; and among others he expended a great sum of 
money in public causes, rewarding the judges who delivered upright 
judgments, which was not commonly the case. 

There are three other pyramids, the sides of which are two plethra in 
length; in workmanship they entirely resemble the others, except in 
magnitude. These pyramids, it is said, were built by the three before- 
mentioned kings in honour of their own wives. These works by uni- 
versal consent are the most remarkable in Egypt, not only in their pon- 
derous construction, but also in the art displayed. We ought, we are 
told, to admire more the architects than the kings, who supplied the means, 
for the architects brought their designs to completion by force of mind 
and the influence of an honourable ambition, but the kings by the power 
of that wealth which was their portion, or by injuries inflicted on others. 
There is no agreement whatever, either between the natives of the coun- 
try or between authors, respecting the pyramids; for some assert that the 
kings before mentioned built them, others that they were not the build- 
ers, but that Armaeus built the first and largest ; Amasis, the second ; 
and Inaro, the third : but this last is said by some to be the burial-place 
of Rhodopis, a courtesan, whose lovers were certain governors of nomes, 
who from affection towards her undertook this great work, and completed 
it at their common charge. Diodorus Si ilus, h. , 63, 64. 
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sent over the country to discover the woman to whom it be- 
longed. She was found in the city of Naucratis, and brought 
to the king, who made her his wife. At her death she was 
honoured with the above-mentioned tomb. 

34. One extraordinary thing which I saw at the pyramids 
must not be omitted. Heaps of stones from the quarries lie 
in front of the pyramids. Among these are found pieces 
which in shape and size resemble lentils. 1 Some contain 
substances like grains half peeled. These, it is said, are 
the remnants of the workmen's food converted into stone ; 
which is not probable. 2 For at home in our country (Ama- 
sia), there is a long hill in a plain, which abounds with 
pebbles of a porus stone, 3 resembling lentils. The pebbles 
of the sea-shore and of rivers suggest somewhat of the same 
difficulty [respecting their origin] ; some explanation may 
indeed be found in the motion [to which these are subject] in 
flowing waters, but the investigation of the above fact pre- 
sents more difficulty. I have said elsewhere, 4 that in sight of 
the pyramids, on the other side in Arabia, and near the stone 
quarries from which they are built, is a very rocky mountain, 
called the Trojan mountain ; beneath it there are caves, and 
near the caves and the river a village called Troy, an ancient 
settlement of the captive Trojans who had accompanied 
Menelaus and settled there. 5 

1 Niebuhr says, that in these stones are found small petrified substances 
in the form of lentils, which appear to be of the same kind of shell of which 
he collected several at Bushir. Clarke also says, that at the base of the 
pyramids a variety of calcareous stone is found in detached masses, ex- 
actly such as Strabo has described, and appear to be the petrified remains 
of some unknown animal. Forskal calls them " testacea fossilia kakien- 
sia." Diodorus, as quoted above, says that there are no vestiges of 
fragments. 

2 The translation follows Letronne's correction, kirkoucs for OTTSOIKS. 

3 In the text XiOov irwpflaQ, Groskurd reads irwpivov, which word oc- 
curs in Herod, v. 62, and translates it " tufstein." 

4 No passage is to be found in his Geography to this effect, it has 
either been lost from the text, or existed in his other works. 

5 " It is said that the captives from Babylon revolted from the king 
(Sesostris), being unable to endure the sufferings to which they were ex- 
posed in the public works. They seized upon a strong place on the 
banks of the river, and maintained for some time a contest with the Egyp- 
tians, destroying the neighbouring district. At last, 'having obtained 
security from molestation, they made a regular settlement of the place, and 
called it Babylon, after their native city. Under similar circumstances, 
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35. Next to Memphis is the city Acanthus, situated also in 
Libya, and the temple of Osiris, and the grove of the The- 
bai'c acantha, from which gum is procured. Next is the Aphro- 
ditopolite Nome, and the city in Arabia of the same name, 
where is kept a white cow, considered sacred. Then follows 
the Heracleote Nome, in a large island, near which is the 
canal on the right hand, which leads into Libya, in the direc- 
tion of the Arsinoite Nome ; so that the canal has two entrances, 
a part of the island on one side being interposed between 
them. 1 . This nome is the most considerable of all in appear- 
ance, natural properties, and embellishment. It is the only 
nome planted with large, full-grown olive trees, which bear 
fine fruit. If the produce were carefully collected, good oil 
might be obtained ; but this care is neglected, and although 
a large quantity of oil is obtained, yet it has a disagreeable 
smell. (The rest of Egypt is without the olive tree, except 
the gardens near Alexandreia, which are planted with olive 
trees, but do not furnish any oil.) It produces wine in abund- 
ance, corn, pulse, and a great variety of other grains. It has 
also the remarkable lake Moeris, which in extent is a sea, and 
tho colour of its waters resembles that of the sea. Its borders 
also are like the sea-shore, so that we may make the same 
suppositions respecting these as about the country near Am- 
mon. For they are not very far distant from one another 
and from Paraetonium ; and we may conjecture from a multi- 
tude of proofs, that as the temple of Ammon was once situated 
upon the sea, so this tract of country also bordered on the sea 
at some former period. But Lower Egypt and the country 
as far as the Lake Sirbonis were sea, and confluent perhaps 

it is said, a place received the name of Troy which still exists on the 
banks of the Nile. For Menelaus, on his return from Troy with captives, 
came to Egypt. The Trojan captives revolted, took up a position, and 
carried on a war, until having obtained safety for themselves by treaty, 
they founded a city bearing the name of their native place." I am aware 
that Ctesias gives a different account of these cities, and says that some of 
the soldiers who accompanied Semiramis in her invasion of Egypt 
founded these cities, and gave to them the names of their native cities. 
Diod. Sic. i. 56. 

1 This passage presents great difficulties. Kramer expresses himself 
dissatisfied with any explanation hitherto given. Und so das? der 
Kanal zwei Miindungen hat, zwischen welche ein Theil der Insel seit- 
warts anfalt. Groskurd. 
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with the Red Sea at Heroopolis, and the JElanitic recess of 
the gulf. 

36. We have treated these subjects at length in the First 
Book of the Geography. At present we shall make a few 
remarks on the operations of nature and of Providence con- 
jointly. On the operations of nature, that all things converge 
to a point, namely, the centre of the whole, and assume a 
spherical shape around it. The earth is the densest body, and 
nearer the centre than all others : the less dense and next to 
it is water; but both land and water are spheres, the first 
solid, the second hollow, containing the earth within it. On 
the operations of Providence, that it has exercised a will, is 
disposed to variety, and is the artificer of innumerable works. 
In the first rank, as greatly surpassing all the rest, is the 
generation of animals, of which the most excellent are gods 
and men, for whose sake the rest were formed. To the gods 
Providence assigned heaven ; and the earth to men, the ex- 
treme parts of the world ; for the extreme parts of the sphere 
are the centre and the circumference. But since water en- 
compasses the earth, and man is not an aquatic, but a land- 
animal, living in the air, and requiring much light, Provi- 
dence formed many eminences and cavities in the earth, so 
that these cavities should receive the whole or a great part of 
the water which covers the land beneath it ; and that the emi- 
nences should rise and conceal the water beneath them, except 
so much as was necessary for the use of the human race, the 
animals and plants about it. 

But as all things are in constant motion, and undergo great 
changes, (for it is not possible that things of such a nature, so 
numerous and vast, could be otherwise regulated in the world,) 
we must not suppose the earth or the water always to con- 
tinue in this state, so as to retain perpetually the same bulk, 
without increase or diminution, or that each preserves the 
same fixed place, particularly as the reciprocal change of one 
into the other is most consonant to nature from their prox- 
imity ; but that much of the land is changed into water, and 
a great portion of water becomes land, just as we observe great 
differences in the earth itself. For one kind of earth crumbles 
easily, another is solid and rocky, and contains iron ; and so 
of others. There is also a variety in the quality of water ; 
for some waters are saline, others sweet and potable, others 
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medicinal, and either salutary or noxious, others cold or hot 
Is it therefore surprising that some parts of the earth ^liicb 
are now inhabited should formerly have been occupied by 
sea, and that what are now seas should formerly have been 
inhabited land ? so also fountains once existing have failed, 
and others have burst forth ; and similarly in the case of rivers 
and lakes : again, mountains and plains have been converted 
reciprocally one into the other. On this subject I have spoken 
before at length, 1 and now let this be said : 

37. The lake Mosris, by its magnitude and depth, is able tc 
sustain the superabundance of water which flows into it at 
the time of the rise of the river, without overflowing the in- 
habited and cultivated parts of the country. On the decrease 
of the water of the river, it distributes the excess by the same 
canal at each of the mouths ; and both the lake and the canal 
preserve a remainder, which is used for irrigation. These 
are the natural and independent properties of the lake, but in 
addition, on both mouths of the canal are placed locks, by 
which the engineers store up and distribute the water which 
enters or issues from the canal. 

We have here also the Labyrinth, a work equal to the 
Pyramids, and adjoining to it the tomb of the king who con- 
structed the Labyrinth. 2 After proceeding beyond the first 
entrance of the canal about 30 or 40 stadia, there is a table- 
shaped plain, with a village and a large palace composed of 
as many palaces as there were formerly nomes. There are 
an equal number of aulee, surrounded by pillars, and contigu- 
ous to one another, all in one line and forming one building, 
like a long wall having the aulas in front of it. The entrances 
into the aulse are opposite to the wall. In front of the en- 
trances there are long and numerous covered ways, with wind- 
ing passages communicating with each other, so that no 
stranger could find his way into the aulse or out of them with- 
out a guide. The (most) surprising circumstance is that the 
roofs of these dwellings consist of a single stone each, and 
that the covered ways through their whole range Avere roofed 
in the same manner with single slabs of stone of extraordinary 
size, without the intermixture of timber or of any other nuteriaL 
On ascending the roof, which is not of great height for it 

1 Book i. c. iii. 4. 
3 Herod, ii. 148 ; Diod. i. 66. See below, 42. 
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consists only of a single story, there may be seen a stone- 
field, thus composed of stones. Descending again and looking l 
into the aulse, these may be seen in a line supported by twenty- 
seven pillars, each consisting of a single stone. The walls also 
are constructed of stones not inferior in size to these. 

At the end of this building, which occupies more than a 
stadium, is the tomb, which is a quadrangular pyramid, each 
side of which is about four plethra in length, and of equal 
height. The name of the person buried there is Imandes.' 2 
They built, it is said, this number of aulae, because it was the 
custom for all the nomes to assemble there together accord- 
ing to their rank, with their own priests and priestesses, for 
the purpose of performing sacrifices and making offerings to 
the gods, and of administering justice in matters of great im- 
portance. Each of the nomes was conducted to the aula ap- 
pointed for it. 

38. Sailing along to the distance of 100 stadia, we come to 
the city Arsinoe, formerly called Crocodilopolis ; for the in- 
habitants of this nome worship the crocodile. The animal is 
accounted sacred, and kept apart by himself in a lake ; it is 
tame, and gentle to the priests, and is called Suchus. It is 
fed with bread, flesh, and wine, which strangers who come 
to see it always present. Our host, a distinguished person, 
who was our guide in examining what was curious, accom- 
panied us to the lake, and brought from the supper table a 
small cake, dressed meat, and a small vessel containing a 
mixture of honey and milk. We found the. animal lying on 
the edge of the lake. The priests went up to it ; some of 
them opened its mouth, another put the cake into it, then the 
meat, and afterwards poured down the honey and milk. The 
animal then leaped into the lake, and crossed to the other side. 
When another stranger arrived with his offering, the priests 
took it, and running round the lake, caught the crocodile, and 
gave him what was brought, in the same manner as before. 

39. Next after the Arsino'ite and Heracleotic Nomes, is 
the city of Hercules, in which the ichneumon is worshipped, 
in opposition to the Arsinoi'tes, who worship crocodiles ; 

' The translator adopts Kramer's suggestion, of reading tlafi\'f.irovra. 
for tKTtiTrrovTa. 

2 The founder, according to Diodorus Siculus, was Mendes or Marrus. 
B.i. 61. 
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hence the canal and the lake Moevis is full of these animals ; 
for they venerate them, and are careful to do them no harm : 
but the Heracleotae worship the ichneumon, which is most de- 
structive both to crocodiles and asps. The ichneumons de- 
stroy not only the eggs of the latter, but the animals them- 
selves. The ichneumons are protected by a covering of mud, 
in which they roll, and then dry themselves in the sun. 
They then seize the asps by the head or tail, and dragging 
them into the river, so kill them. 

They lie in wait for the crocodiles, when the latter are 
basking in the sun with their mouths open ; they then drop 
into their jaws, and eating through their intestines and belly, 
issue out of the dead body. 

40. Next follows the Cynopolite Nome and Cynopolis, 
where they worship the dog Anubis, and pay certain hon- 
ours to dogs ; a subsistence is there provided for them, as 
sacred animals. 

On the other side of the river is the city Oxyrynohus, 1 and 
a nome of the same name. They worship the oxyrynchus, 
and have a temple dedicated to this animal ; but all the other 
Egyptians worship the oxyrynchus. 2 For all the Egyptians 
worship in common certain animals ; three among the land 
animals, the ox, the dog, and the cat ; two among the winged 
tribe, the hawk and the ibis ; and two of the aquatic ani- 
mals, the fish lepidotus and the oxyrynchus. There are 
also other animals which each people, independently of others, 
worship ; as the Saitae and Theba'itse, a sheep ; the Latopo- 
litae, the latus, a fish inhabiting the Nile ; the people of 
Lycopolis, a wolf ; those of Hermopolis, 3 the cynocephalus ; 
those of Babylon, 4 near Memphis, a cephus, which has the 
countenance of a satyr, and in other respects is between a 
dog and a bear ; it is bred in Ethiopia. The inhabitants 
of Thebes worship an eagle ; the Leontopolitse, a lion ; the 
Mendesians, a male and female goat ; the Athribitae, a shrew- 
mouse ; different people worshipping different animals. They 
do not, however, assign the same reasons for this difference of 
worship. 

1 Bekneseh. 

2 This fish, a species of sturgeon, received its name from the shape of 
the head (sharp-pointed), and was said to have been produced from the 
blood of the wounded Osiris.. JElian, Hist. Animal, x. 46. 

3 Eshmoon. 4 Babout. 

VOL. in. s 
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41. Then follows the Hermopolite Castle, a place where is 
collected the toll on merchandise brought down from the 
Thebais. At this place begins the reckoning by schceni of 
sixty stadia each, which is continued to Syene and Elephan- 
tina. Next is the Thebai'c Keep, and a canal leading to Tanis. 
Then follow Lycopolis, Aphroditopolis, and Panopolis, an old 
settlement belonging to masons and weavers of linen. 

42. Then follows Ptolema'is, 1 the largest city in the The- 
bais, not inferior to Memphis, with a form of government 
after the Grecian mode. Above this city is Abydos, where 
is the palace of Memnon, constructed in a singular manner, 
entirely of stone, 2 and after the plan of the Labyrinth, which 
we have described, but not composed of many parts. It has 
a fountain situated at a great depth. There is a descent to it 
through an arched passage built with single stones, of remark- 
able size and workmanship. 

There is a canal which leads to this place from the great 
river. About the canal is a grove of Egyptian acanthus, 
dedicated to Apollo. Abydos seems once to have been a large 
city, second to Thebes. At present it is a small town. But 
if, as they say, Memnon is called Ismandes by the Egyptians, 
the Labyrinth might be a Memnonium, and the work of the 
same person who constructed those at Abydos and at Thebes ; 
for in those places, it is said, are some Memnonia. In the 
latitude of Abydos is the first Auasis (Oasis) of the three 
which are said to be in Africa. It is distant from Abydos a 
journey of seven days through a desert. It is an inhabited 
place, well supplied with good water and wine, and suffici- 
ently provided with other articles. The second is that near 
the lake Mreris. The third is that at the oracle of Ammon : 
these are considerable settlements. 

43. Having before spoken at length of the temple of Ammon, 
we wish to add this only, that in ancient times divination in ge- 
neral and oracles were held in greater esteem than at present. 
Now they are greatly neglected ; for the Romans are satisfied 
with the oracles of the Sibyl, and with Tyrrhenian divination 
by the entrails of animals, the flight of birds, and portentous 
appearances. Hence the oracle of Ammon, which was 
formerly held in great esteem, is now nearly deserted. This 

1 The ruins are supposed to be at the modern hamlet of Mensieh. 
a 6A.oXi0oj', probably an interpolation. Kramer, ~ 
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appears chiefly from the historians who have recorded the 
actions of Alexander, adding, indeed, much that has the ap- 
pearance of flattery, but yet relating what is worthy of credit. 
Callisthenes, for instance, says that Alexander was ambitious 
of the glory of visiting the oracle, because he knew that 
Perseus and Hercules had before performed the journey thither. 
He set out from. Paraetonium, although the south winds were 
blowing, and succeeded in his undertaking by vigour and per- 
severance. When out of his way on the road, he escaped 
being overwhelmed in a sand-storm by a fall of rain, and 
by the guidance of two crows, which directed his course. 
These things are stated by way of flattery, as also what fol- 
lows : that the priest permitted the king alone to pass into the 
temple in his usual dress, whereas the others changed theirs ; 
that all heard the oracles on the outside of the temple, except 
Alexander, who was in the interior of the building ; that the 
answers were not given, as at Delphi and at Branchidae, in 
words, but chiefly by nods and signs, as in Homer ; 

" the son of Saturn nodded with his sable brows," l 

the prophet imitating Jupiter. This, however, the man told 
the king, in express terms, that he was the son of Jupiter. 
Callisthenes adds, (after the exaggerating style of tragedy,) 
that when Apollo had deserted the oracle among the Branchi- 
dae, on the temple being plundered by the Branchidas (who 
espoused the party of the Persians in the time of Xerxes,) and 
the spring had failed, it then re-appeared (on the arrival of 
Alexander) ; that the ambassadors also of the Milesians car- 
ried back to Memphis numerous answers of the oracle respect- 
ing the descent of Alexander from Jupiter, and the future vic- 
tory which he should obtain at Arbela, the death of Darius, 
and the political changes at Lacedaemon. He says also that 
the Erythraean Athenais, who resembled the ancient Ery- 
thraean Sibyl, had declared the high descent of Alexander. 
Such are the accounts of historians. 

44. At Abydos Osiris is worshipped ; but in the temple of 
Osiris no singer, nor player on the pipe, nor on the cithara, 
is permitted to perform at the commencement of the cere- 
monies celebrated in honour of the god, as is usual in rites 
celebrated in honour of the other gods. Next to Abydos is 

1 II. i. 528. . 
s 2 ' 
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the lesser Diospolis, 1 then the city Tentyra, 2 where the croco- 
dile is held in peculiar abhorrence, and is regarded as the 
most odious of all animals. For the other Egyptians, al- 
though acquainted with its mischievous disposition, and hos- 
tility towards the human race, yet worship it, and abstain 
from doing it harm. But the people of Tentyra track and 
destroy it in every way. Some however, as they say of the 
Psyllians of Cyrenasa, possess a certain natural antipathy to 
snakes, and the people of Tentyra have the same dislike to cro- 
codiles, yet they suffer no injury from them, but dive and 
cross the river when no other person ventures to do so. 
When crocodiles were brought to Eome to be exhibited, they 
were attended by some of the Tentyritae. A reservoir 
was made for them with a sort of stage on one of the sides, 
to form a basking-place for them on coming out of the 
water, and these persons went into the water, drew them in a 
net to the place, where they might sun themselves and be ex- 
hibited, and then dragged them back again to the reservoir. 
The people of Tentyra worship Venus. At the back of the fane 
of Venus is a temple of Isis ; then follow what are called the 
Typhoneia, and the canal leading to Coptos, 3 a city common 
both to the Egyptians and Arabians. 

45. Then follows the isthmus, extending to the Ked Sea 
near Berenice, 4 which has no harbour, but good landing-places, 
because the isthmus is conveniently situated. Philadelphus is 
said to be the first person that opened, by means of his army, 
this road, which had no supply of water, and to have provided 
stations. 5 This he did because the navigation of the Red Sea 
was difficult, particularly to those who set out from the recess 
of the bay. Experience showed the great utility of this plan, 
and at present all the Indian, Arabian, and such Ethiopian 
merchandise as is imported by the Arabian Gulf is car- 
ried to Coptos, which is the mart for such commodities. Not 
far from Berenice is Myos IJormus, 6 a city with a naval station 

. ' Hu. 2 Dendera. 3 Keft. 

! 4 The ruins are situated lat.' 23 56' N., and about 35 34' E. 

5 After ffTaOfjiovQ, in the text, follows iaairt.p role i/JTropiotp 6Bev[taffi 
Kcti Sia TUV Ka/jLT)\ii)v, which Krainer considers to be an interpolation. 
Groskurd corrects, and reads aTaQfiovQ irpofftyoppvs Tols sfnropots bdevovai 
KCLI TTfZy icai Sia rS>v Kor/ijjXwv, " stations for the seryice of travellers 
on foot and on camels." 

Near old Kosseir; the"Veneris Por.tus"of Pliny. It was found- 
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for vessels which navigate this sea ; at no great distance from 
Coptos is the city of Apollo, so that two cities are the bound- 
aries of the isthmus, one on each side. But at present 
Coptos and Myos Hormus are in repute, and they are fre- 
quented. 

Formerly, the camel-merchants travelled in the night, di- 
recting their course by observing the stars, and, like mariners, 
carried with them a supply of water. But now watering- 
places are provided : water is also obtained by digging to a 
great depth, and rain-water is found, although rain rarely 
falls, which is also collected in reservoirs. It is a journey of 
six or seven days. 

On this isthmus are mines, in which the emeralds and 
other precious stones are found by the Arabians, who dig 
deep subterraneous passages. 

46. Next to the city of Apollo is Thebes, now called Dios- 
polis, 

"with her hundred gates, through each of which issue two hundred men, 
with horses and chariots," l 

according to Homer, who mentions also its wealth ; 

"not all the wealth the palaces of Egyptian Thebes contain." 2 

Other writers use the same language, and consider Thebes 
as the metropolis of Egypt. Vestiges of its magnitude still 
exist, which extend 80 stadia in length. There are a great 
number of temples, many of which Cambyses mutilated. The 
spot is at present occupied by villages. One part of it, in 
which is the city, lies in Arabia ; another is in the country 
on the other side of the river, where is the Memnonium. 
Here are two colossal figures near one another, each consisting 
of a single stone. One is entire ; the upper parts of the 
other, from the chair, are fallen down, the effect, it is said, 
of an earthquake. It is believed, that once a day a noise as of 
a slight blow issues from the part of the statue which remains 

ed by Ptolemy Philadelphus, B. c. 274. The Greek name may signify, 
" Harbour of the Mouse," but more probably it means the " Harbour 
of the Mussel," (fivuv, to close, e. g. the shell,) since on the neighbour- 
ing coast the pearl-mussel is collected in large quantities. It is uncer- 
tain whether the ruins at the village of Abuschaar, represent the site of 
the ancient Myos Hormus. See Smith's Diet., art. Myos Hormus 
1 U. ix. 383. ' * U. ix. 381. 
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in the seat and on its base. When I was at those places with 
JElius G-allus, and numerous friends and soldiers about him, 
I heard a noise at the first hour (of the day), but whether 
proceeding from the base or from the colossus, or produced 
on purpose by some of those standing around the base, I 
cannot confidently assert. For from the uncertainty of the 
cause, I am disposed to believe anything rather than that 
stones disposed in that manner could send forth sound. 

Above the Memnonium are tombs of kings in caves, and 
hewn out of the stone, about forty in number ; they are exe- 
cuted with singular skill, and are worthy of notice. Among 
the tombs l are obelisks with inscriptions, denoting the wealth 
of the kings of that time, and the extent of their empire, as 
reaching to the Scythians, Bactrians, Indians, and the present 
Ionia ; the amount of tribute also, and the number of soldiers, 
which composed an army of about a million of men. 

The priests there are said to be, for the most part, astrono- 
mers and philosophers. The former compute the days, not by 
the moon, but by the sun, introducing into the twelve months 
of thirty days each five days every year. But in order to 
complete the whole year, because there is (annually) an excess 
of a part of a day, they form a period from out of whole days 
and whole years, the supernumerary portions of which in that 
period, when collected together, amount to a day. 2 They 

1 For 0;JKaie, "tombs," in the text, Kramer is of opinion that we 
should read Qrj^ats, Thebes, which is also the translation of the passage 
by Guarini. 

2 The meaning of the passage is clear, and can be understood, as cri- 
tics have already explained, only as implying the intercalation of a 366th 
day-every fourth year. Some have asserted that Julius Caesar adopted 
this method of intercalating a day from the civil practice of the Alexan- 
drines ; others, on the contrary, appear disposed to believe that J. 
Caesar was the first to give an idea of it, according to the advice of Sosi- 
genes. There is truth and error in both these opinions. 

On the one hand, it is certain that Strabo, who visited Egypt a short 
time after the conquest of the country by the Romans, would not have 
omitted to attribute to them the institution of this year, if it really be- 
longed to them. So far from doing so, he says (above, 29) distinctly, 
that this method of intercalation was known and practised by the priests 
of Heliopolis and Thebes. Diodorus Siculus, who visited Egypt just at 
the time of the first arrival of the Romans, gives the same account as 
Strabo. Can we therefore believe that the Egyptians before this period 
were ignorant of the bissextile intercalation ? 

On the other hand, it is not less certain that this method of intercala- 
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ascribe to Mercury all knowledge of this kind. To Jupiter, 
whom they worship above all other deities, a virgin of the 
greatest beauty and of the most illustrious family (such per- 
sons the Greeks call pallades) is dedicated. She prostitutes 
herself with whom she pleases, until the time occurs for the 
natural purification of the body ; she is afterwards married ; 
but before her marriage, and after the period of prostitution, 
they mourn for her as for one dead. 

47. Next after Thebes is the city Hermonthis, in which 
both Apollo and Jupiter are worshipped. They also keep an 
ox there (for worship). 

Next is the city of Crocodiles, the inhabitants of which wor- 
ship this animal ; then Aphroditopolis (the city of Venus), 1 
and next to it, Latopolis, where Minerva is worshipped, and 
the (fish) Latus ; next, the city of Eileithyia, and a temple. In 
the country on the other side of the river is Hieraconpolis 
(the city of hawks), where a hawk is worshipped ; then 
Apollonopolis, the inhabitants of which are at war with cro- 
codiles. 

48. Syene is a city situated on the borders of Ethiopia 
and Egypt. Elephantina is an island in the Nile, at the dis- 
tance of half a stadium in front of Syene ; in this island is a 
city with a temple of Cnuphis, and a nilometer like that at 
Memphis. The nilometer is a well upon the banks of the Nile, 
constructed of close-fitting stones, on which are marked the 
greatest, least, and mean risings of the Nile ; for the water 
in the well and in the river rises and subsides simultaneously. 
Upon the wall of the well are lines, which indicate the com- 
plete rise of the river, and other degrees of its rising. Those 

tion was only introduced into civil use at Alexandria from the time of 
Julius Caesar : before this period, the incomplete year of 365 days was 
adopted throughout the whole of Egypt, as is attested by a host of author- 
ities, and confirmed by the date of the Rosetta stone, which only applies 
to this method of reckoning. Hence we see (I.) that Julius Caesar 
really obtained the idea of a fixed year of 365^ days from the Egyptians, 
where it was employed for scientific or religious purposes only, whilst the 
incomplete year was the vulgar and common year; (II.) that he made 
this fixed year the common year, both among the Romans and Alexan- 
drines, who were a people most readily disposed to adopt foreign innova- 
tions. It is, however, probable that the rest of Egypt preserved the anci- 
ent use of the incomplete year. 

1 Strabo, I think, is the only author who places Crocodilopolis and 
Aphroditopolis in this part of Egypt. Letronne. 
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who examine these marks communicate the result to the pub- 
lic for their information. For it is known long before, by these 
marks, and by the time l elapsed from the commencement, 
what the future rise of the river will be, and notice is given 
of it. This information is of service to the husbandmen with 
reference to the distribution of the water ; for the purpose 
also of attending to the embankments, canals, and other things 
of this kind. It is of use also to the governors, who fix the 
revenue ; for the greater the rise of the river, the greater it 
is expected will be the revenue. 

At -Syene there is a well which indicates the summer 
solstice, because these places lie under the tropical circle, 2 
[and occasions the gnomons to cast no shadows at mid- 
day]. 3 For on proceeding from the places in our country, in 
Greece I mean, towards the south, the sun is there first over 

1 For Kal TUV qficpiav of the text, Casaubon reads rar/xj/piW, " signs." 
Coray proposes Kai nerpuv, "measures." The expression in the text is 
obscure, and the translation is a conjecture of the meaning. 

2 This was the general opinion of antiquity, and was reproduced by 
Eratosthenes, Hipparchus, Ptolemy, and others; in short, by all the 
Alexandrine school. 

At the time of Eratosthenes, the obliquity of the ecliptic was 23 45' 17". 
Syene was therefore 20' 6" from being exactly under the tropic ; for 24 
5' 23" (latitude of Syene) 23 45' 17" = 20' 6". This would be the dis- 
tance of the centre of the sun from the zenith of Syene ; whence it follows 
that the northern limb of the sun was about 5' from it. 

In the time of Strabo, the obliquity was only 23 42' 22" ; the differ- 
ence between the zenith of Syene and the northern limb of the sun was 
about 8'. 

Lastly, about 140 of the vulgar era, the obliquity was reduced to 
23 41' 7". Syene was then 24' 16" from the tropic, and its zenith was 
about 10' from the northern limb of the sun ; when the shadows of gno- 
mons of any tolerable size must have been perceptible, and Syene could 
not have been any longer considered as lying under the tropic. 

As regards the well which served to ascertain the instant of the solstice, 
Pliny and Arrian both mention it. The formation of it no doubt belong- 
ed to a very remote period. In the time of Strabo, the rays of the sun 
could not have reached entirely to the bottom, but the shadow was so 
small that it was not sufficient to shake the ancient opinion. In fact, 
the angle being about 8', and supposing the depth to have been 50 feet, 
the northern side would have projected a shadow of about 18 lines ; the 
rest would have remained in full light, and the reflexion would have 
caused the whole circumference of the well to appear illuminated. 
Letronne. 

3 Kramer considers the passage between brackets to be an interpola- 
tion, as the same sense is conveyed in the passage wbica immediately 
follows. 
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our head, and occasions the gnomons to be without shadows 
at noon. When the sun is vertical to us, it must necessarily 
cast its rays down wells, however deep they may be, to the 
water. For we ourselves stand in a perpendicular position, 
and wells are dug perpendicular to the surface. 

Here are stationed three Roman cohorts as a guard. 

49. A little above Elephantine is the lesser cataract, where 
the boatmen exhibit a sort of spectacle to the governors. 

The cataract is in the middle of the river, and is formed by a 
ridge of rock, the upper part [or commencement] of which is 
level, and thus capable of receiving the river, but terminating 
in a precipice, where the water dashes down. On each side 
towards the land there is a stream, up which is the chief ascent 
for vessels. The boatmen sail up by this stream, and, drop- 
ping down to the cataract, are impelled with the boat to the 
precipice, the crew and the boats escaping unhurt. 

A little above the cataract is Philze, a common settle- 
ment, like Elephantina, of Ethiopians and Egyptians, and 
equal in size, containing Egyptian temples, where a bird, 
which they call hierax, (the hawk,) is worshipped ; but it 
did not appear to me to resemble in the least the hawks of 
our country nor of Egypt, for it was larger, and very differ- 
ent in the marks of its plumage. They said that the bird was 
Ethiopian, and is brought from Ethiopia when its predecessor 
dies, or before its death. The one shown to us when we were 
there was sick and nearly dead. 

50. We came from Syene to Philae in a waggon, through a 
very flat country, a distance of about 100 stadia. 1 Along 
the whole road on each side we could see, in many places, 
very high rocks, round, very smooth, and nearly spherical, of 
black hard stone, of which mortars are made : each rested 
upon a greater stone, and upon this another : they were like 
hermasa. 2 Sometimes these stones consisted of one mass. 
The largest was not less than twelve feet in diameter, and 
all of them exceeded this size by one half. We crossed over 
to the island in a pacton, which is a small boat made of rods, 

1 The number here given is nearly twice too great. Kramer quotes 
G. Parthey (de Philis insula) for correcting the error to 50 stadia, and for 
perceiving that it arose from the very frequent substitution in manuscripts 
of the letter P (100) for N (50). 

8 Unhewn stones, with a head of Mercury upon them. 
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whence it resembles woven- work. Standing then in the water, 
(at the bottom of the boat,) or sitting upon some little planks, 
we easily crossed over, with some alarm indeed, but without 
good cause for it, as there is no danger if the boat is not over- 
loaded. 

51. Throughout the whole of Egypt, the palm tree is of a 
bad species, and produces no good edible fruit in the places 
about the Delta and Alexandreia ; yet the best kind is found 
in the Thebai's. It is a subject of surprise how countries in 
the same latitude as Judaea, and bordering upon the Delta and 
Alexandreia, should be so different; for Judaea, in addition to 
other kinds of date-palms, produces the caryotic, which is not 
inferior to the Babylonian. There are, however, two kinds 
of dates in the Thebai's and in Judaea, the caryotic and 
another. The Theba'ic is firmer, but the flavour is more 
agreeable. There is an island remarkable for producing the 
best dates, and it also furnishes the largest revenue to the go- 
vernors. It was appropriated to the kings, and no private 
person had any share in the produce ; at present it belongs to 
the governors. 

52. Herodotus l and other writers trifle very much when 
they introduce into their histories the marvellous, like (an in-, 
terlude of) music and song, or some melody ; for example, in 
asserting that the sources of the Nile are near the numer- 
ous islands, at Syene and Elephantina, and that at this spot 
the river has an unfathomable depth. In the Nile there 
are many islands scattered about, some of which are en- 
tirely covered, others in part only, at the time of the rise of 
the waters. The very elevated parts are irrigated by means 
of screw-pumps. 

53. Egypt was from the first, disposed to peace, from hav- 
ing resources within itself, and because it was difficult of ac- 
cess to strangers. It was also protected on the north by a 
harbourless coast and the Egyptian Sea ; on the east and 
west by the desert mountains of Libya and Arabia, as I have 
said before. 2 The remaining parts towards the south are oc- 
cupied by TroglodytsB, Blemmyes, Nubae, and Megabari, 
Ethiopians above Syene. These are nomades, and not nu- 
merous nor warlike, but -accounted so by the ancients, be- 

1 Herod, ii. 28, who, however, seems to doubt the veracity of his in- 
formant. 2 Above, 8. 
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cause frequently, like robbers, they attacked defenceless per- 
sons. Neither are the Ethiopians, who extend towards the 
south and Meroe, numerous nor collected in a body j for they 
inhabit a long, narrow, and winding tract of land on the river- 
side, such as we have before described ; nor are they well 
prepared either for war or the pursuit of any other mode of life. 

At present the whole country is in the same pacific state, 
a proof of which is, that the upper country is sufficiently 
guarded by three cohorts, and these not complete. Whenever 
the Ethiopians have ventured to attack them, it has been at 
the risk of danger to their own country. The rest of the 
forces in Egypt are neither very numerous, nor did the Ro- 
mans ever once employ them collected into one army. For 
neither are the Egyptians themselves of a warlike disposition, 
nor the surrounding nations, although their numbers are very 
large. 

Cornelius Gallus, the first governor of the country appoint- 
ed by (Augustus) Caesar, attacked the city Heroopolis, which 
had revolted, 1 and took it with a small body of men. He 
suppressed also in a short time an insurrection in the Thebais, 
which originated as to the payment of tribute. At a later period 
Petronius resisted, with the soldiers about his person, a mob of . 
myriads of Alexandrines, who attacked him by throwing stones. 
He killed some, and compelled the rest to desist. 

We have before 2 related how JElius Gallus, when he in- 
vaded Arabia with a part of the army stationed in Egypt, 
exhibited a proof of the unwarlike disposition of the people ; 
and if Syllaeus had not betrayed him, he would have con- 
quered the whole of Arabia Felix. 

54. The Ethiopians, emboldened in consequence of a part 
of the forces in Egypt being drawn off by .2Elius Gallus, who 
was engaged in war with the Arabs, invaded the Thebais, 
and attacked the garrison, consisting of three cohorts, near 
Syene ; surprised and took Syene, Elephantina, and Philae, 
by a sudden inroad ; enslaved the inhabitants, and threw down 
the statues of Ca3sar. But Petronius, marching with less than 
10,000 infantry and 800 horse against an army of 30,000 men, 
first compelled them to retreat to Pselchis, an Ethiopian city. 
He then sent deputies to demand restitution of what they had 
taken, and the reasons which had induced them to begin the 
1 B. c. 28. a B. xvi. c. 4, 23, 
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war. On their alleging that they had been ill treated by the 
nomarchs, he answered, that these were not the sovereigns 
of the country, but Caesar. When they desired three days 
for consideration, and did nothing which they were bound to 
do, Petronius attacked and compelled them to fight. They 
soon fled, being badly commanded, and badly armed ; for they 
carried large shields made of raw hides, and hatchets for of- 
fensive weapons ; some, however, had pikes, and others swords. 
Part of the insurgents were driven into the city, others fled 
into the uninhabited country ; and such as ventured upon the 
passage of the river escaped to a neighbouring island, where 
there were not many crocodiles on account of the current. 
Among the fugitives, were the generals of Candace, queen of 
the Ethiopians in our time, a masculine woman, and who 
had lost an eye. Petronius, pursuing them in rafts and ships, 
took them all and despatched them immediately to Alexan- 
dreia. He then attacked Pselchis l and took it. If we add 
the number of those who fell in battle to the number of pri- 
soners, few only could have escaped. 

From Pselchis Petronius went to Premnis, 2 a strong city, 
travelling over the hills of sand, beneath which the army of 
Cambyses was overwhelmed by the setting in of a whirlwind. 
He took the fortress at the first onset, and afterwards ad- 
vanced to Napata. 3 This was the royal seat of Candace ; and 
her son was there, but she herself was in a neighbouring 
stronghold. When she sent ambassadors to treat of peace, and 

1 The modern hamlet of Dakkeh occupies a portion of the site of an- 
cient Pselchis. 

2 Called Primis by Ptolemy and Pliny. It is placed by the former 
beyond Napata, and just above Meroe. Hence it is identified with Ibrim. 

3 There is great difficulty in determining the true position of Napata, 
as our author places it much farther north than Pliny ; and there is rea- 
son for supposing that it is the designation of a royal residence, which 
might be moveable, rather than of a fixed locality. Bitter brings Napata 
as far north as Primis and the ruins at Ipsambul, while Mannert, Ukert, 
and other geographers, believe it to have been Merawe, on the farthest 
northern point of the region of Meroe. It is, however, generally placed 
at the east extremity of that great bend of the Nile which skirts the de- 
sert of Bahiouda, and near Mount Birkel. 

Among the ruins which probably cover the site of the ancient Napata 
are two lions of red granite, one bearing the name of Amuneph III., the 
other Amuntuonch. They were brought to England by Lord Prudhoe, 
and now stand at the entrance of the Gallery of Antiquities in the British. 
Museum. See Smith's Diet., art. Napata. 
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to offer the restitution of the prisoners brought from Syene, 
and the statues, Petronius attacked and took Napata, from 
which her son had fled, and then razed it. He made prisoners of 
the inhabitants, and returned back again with the booty, as 
he judged any farther advance into the country impractica- 
ble on account of the roads. He strengthened, however, the 
fortifications of Premnis, and having placed a garrison there, 
with two years' provisions for four hundred men, returned to 
Alexandreia. Some of the prisoners were publicly sold as 
booty, and a thousand were sent to Caesar, who had lately re- 
turned from the Cantabrians, 1 others died of various diseases. 
In the mean time Candace 2 attacked the garrison with an 
army of many thousand men. Petronius came to its assist- 
ance, and entering the fortress before the approach of the 
enemy, secured the place by many expedients. The enemy 
sent ambassadors, but he ordered them to repair to Caesar : 
on their replying, that they did not know who Caesar was, 
nor where they were to find him, Petronius appointed persons 
to conduct them to his presence. They arrived at Samos, 
where Caesar was at that time, and from whence he was on 
the point of proceeding into Syria, having already despatched 
Tiberius into Armenia. The ambassadors obtained all that 
they desired, and Caesar even remitted the tribute which he 
had imposed. 



CHAPTER II. 

1. IN the preceding part 3 of this work we have spoken at 
length of Ethiopia, so that its description may be said to be 
included in that of Egypt. 

In general, then, the extreme parts of the habitable world 
adjacent to the intemperate region, which is not habitable by 
reason either of heat or cold, must necessarily be defective 
and inferior, in respect to physical advantages, to the temper- 

1 The inhabitants of Biscay. See b. iii. c- iii. 8. 

2 This name was common to the queens of Ethiopia. Acts viii. 27. 

3 B. xvi. c. iv. 8 et seqq. 
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ate region. This is evident from the mode of life of the in- 
habitants, and their want of what is requisite for the use and 
subsistence of rnan. For the mode of life [of the Ethiopians] 
is wretched ; they are for the most part naked, and wander 
from place to place with their flocks. Their flocks and herds 
are small in size, whether sheep, goats, or oxen ; the dogs 
also, though fierce and quarrelsome, are small. 1 It was per- 
haps from the diminutive size of these people, that the story 
of the Pygmies originated, whom no person, worthy of credit, 
has asserted that he himself has seen. 

2. They live on millet and barley, from which also a drink 
is prepared. They have no oil, but use butter and fat in- 
stead, 2 There are no fruits, except the produce of trees in 
the royal gardens. Some feed even upon grass, the tender 
twigs of trees, the lotus, or the roots of reeds. They live also 
upon the flesh and blood of animals, milk, and cheese. They 
reverence their kings as gods, who are for the most part shut 
up in their palaces. if 

Their largest royal seat is the city of Meroe, of the same 
name as the island. The shape of the island is said to be 
that of a shield. Its size is perhaps exaggerated. Its length 
is about 3000, and its breadth 1000 stadia. It is very moun- 
tainous, and contains great forests. The inhabitants are 
nomades, who are partly hunters and partly husbandmen. 
There are also mines of copper, iron, gold, and various kinds 
of precious stones. It is surrounded on the side of Libya by 
great hills of sand, and on that of Arabia by continuous pre- 
cipices. In the higher parts on the south, it is bounded by 
the confluent 3 streams of the rivers Astaboras, 4 Astapus, 5 
and Astasobas. On the north is the continuous course of the 
Nile to Egypt, with its windings, of which we have spoken 
before. 

1 Groskurd corrects the text, and translates, " the inhabitants also are 
small." 

2 The translation follows the proposed correction of the text by Kramer. 

3 rate ffvfij3o\ai^. The passage presents a great difficulty, because 
Strabo has before asserted that Meroe is surrounded by these rivers, and 
that their union takes place below, that is, to the north, and not to the 
south of the city and island; and this notion corresponds with all the 
ancients have said on the subject. I declare, without hesitation, that I do 
not understand my author. Letronne. Groskurd attempts to avoid the 
difficulty by translating, " is within the compass of." 

4 The Tacazze. 5 Bahr-el-Azrek, or Blue River. 
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The houses in the cities are formed by interweaving -split 
pieces of palm wood or of bricks. 1 They have fossil salt, as 
in Arabia. Palm, the persea 2 (peach), ebony, and carob 
trees are found in abundance. They hunt elephants, lions, 
and panthers. There are also serpents, which encounter ele- 
phants, and there are many other kinds of wild animals, which 
take refuge, from the hotter and parched districts, in watery 
and marshy districts. 

3. Above Meroe is Psebo, 3 a large lake, containing a well- 
inhabited island. As the Libyans occupy the western bank 
of the Nile, and the Ethiopians the country on the other side 
of the river, they thus dispute by turns the possession of the 
islands and the banks of the river, one party repulsing the 
other, or yielding to the superiority of its opponent. 

The Ethiopians use bows of wood four cubits long, and 
hardened in the fire, The women also are armed, most of 
whom wear in the upper lip a copper ring. They wear sheep- 
skins, without wool ; for the sheep have hair like goats. Some 
go naked, or wear small skins or girdles of well-woven hair 
round the loins. 

They regard as God one being who is immortal, the cause 
of all things ; another who is mortal, a being without a name, 
whose nature is not clearly understood. 

In general they consider as gods benefactors and royal per- 
sons, some of whom are their kings, the common saviours and 
guardians of all ; others are private persons, esteemed as gods 
by those who have individually received benefits from them. 

Of those who inhabit the torrid region, some are even sup- 
posed not to acknowledge any god, and are said to abhor even 
the sun, and to apply opprobrious names to him, when they 
behold him rising, because he scorches and tortures them 
with his heat ; these people take refuge in the marshes. 

The inhabitants of Meroe worship Hercules, Pan, and Isis, 
besides some other barbaric deity. 4 

Some tribes throw the dead into the river ; others keep 
them in the house, enclosed in hyalus (oriental alabaster ?). 

1 Reading BiaTr\e.Kop,eviiiv fi ir\ivQiav for 



3 The trees called persiai (or perseai) produce a fruit of great sweet- 
ness, which was introduced from Ethiopia by the Persians, when Cam- 
byses conquered that country. Diod. Sic. i. 34. 

* Tsana. * According to Diod. Sic. iii. 9, this was Jupiter. 
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Some bury them around the temples in coffins of baked clay. 
They swear an oath by them, which is reverenced as more 
sacred than all others. 

Kings are appointed from among persons distinguished for 
their personal beauty, or by their breeding of cattle, or for 
their courage, or their riches. 

In Meroe the priests anciently held the highest rank, and 
sometimes sent orders even to the king, by a messenger, to put 
an end to himself, when they appointed another king in his 
place. At last one of their kings abolished this custom, by 
going with an armed body to the temple where the golden 
shrine is, and slaughtering all the priests. 

The following custom exists among the Ethiopians. If a 
king is mutilated in any part of the body, those who are 
most attached to his person, as attendants, mutilate themselves 
in the same manner, and even die with him. Hence the 
king is guarded with the utmost care. This will suffice on 
the subject of Ethiopia. 

4. To what has been said concerning Egypt, we must add 
these peculiar products ; for instance, the Egyptian bean, as it is 
called, from which is obtained the ciborium, 1 and the papyrus, 
for it is found here and in India only ; the persea (peach) 
grows here only, and in Ethiopia ; it is a lofty tree, and its 
fruit is large and sweet; the sycamine, which produces the 
fruit called the sycomorus, or fig-mulberry, for it resembles 
a fig, but its flavour is not esteemed. The corsium also 
(the root of the Egyptian lotus) grows there, a condiment like 
pepper, but a little larger. 

There are in the Nile fish in great quantity and of differ- 
ent kinds, having a peculiar and indigenous character. The 
best known are the oxyrynchus, 2 and the lepidotus, 3 the latus, 4 
the alabes, 5 the coracinus, 6 the choerus, the phagrorius, called 
also the ph'agrus. Besides these are the silurus, the citharus, 7 
the thrissa, 8 the cestreus, 9 the lychnus, the physa, the bous (or 
ox), and large shell-fish which emit a sound like that of wailing. 

1 Above, c. i. 15. * The sturgeon. 3 Cyprinus bynni. 

4 Perea Nilotica. Cuvier, Histoire Naturelle des Poissons, xii. 5. 

5 Silurus anguillaris. Linn,. 

* Pliny, xxxii. 5. Coracini places Nilo quidem peculiares sunt. Athe- 
nffius, b. vii. c. 83, p. 484. Bonn's Classical Library. 

7 Called by the Arabs gamor-el-Lelleh, or star of the night, Cuvier, 

The shad. 9 The mullet. 
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The animals peculiar to the country are the ichneu-mon 
and the Egyptian asp, having some properties which those 
in other places do not possess. There are two kinds, one a 
span in length, whose bite is more suddenly mortal than that 
.of the other ; the second is nearly an orguia l in size, accord- 
ing to Nicander, the author of the Theriaca. 

Among the birds, are the ibis and the Egyptian hawk, 
which, like the cat, is more tame than those elsewhere. The 
nycticorax is here peculiar in its character ; for with us it is 
as large as an eagle, and its cry is harsh ; but in Egypt it is 
the size of a jay, and has a different note. The tamest ani- 
mal, however, is the ibis ; it resembles a stork in shape and 
size. There are two kinds, which differ in colour ; one is 
like a stork, the other is entirely black. Every street in 
Alexandreia is full of them. In some respects they are use- 
ful ; in others troublesome. They are useful, because they 
pick up all sorts of small animals and the offal thrown out 
of the butchers' and cooks' shops. They are troublesome, 
because they devour everything, are dirty, and with difficulty 
prevented from polluting in every way what is clean and 
what is not given to them. 

5. Herodotus 2 truly relates of the Egyptians, that it is a 
practice peculiar to them to knead clay with their hands, 
and the dough for making bread with their feet. Caces is a 
peculiar kind of bread which restrains fluxes. Kiki (the 
castor-oil bean) is a kind of fruit sowed in furrows. An oil 
is expressed from it which is used for lamps almost generally 
throughout the country, but for anointing the body only by 
the poorer sort of people and labourers, both men and women. 

The coccina are Egyptian textures made of some plant, 3 
woven like those made of rushes, or the palm-tree. 

1 About six feet. Nicander is the author of two Greek poems that are 
still extant, and of several others that have been lost. He may be sup-' 
posed to have been in reputation for about fifty years, cir. B. c. 185 135. 
The longest of his poems that remains is named Theriaca. It treats (as 
the name implies) of venomous animals, and the wounds inflicted by them,, 
and contains some curious and interesting zoological passages, together 
with numerous absurd fables. The other treats of poisons and their 
antidotes. His works are only consulted by those who are interested 
in points of zoological and medical antiquities. He is frequently 
quoted by Athenaeus. See Smith's Diet, of Greek and Roman Biogra- 
phy, art. Nicander. a Herod, ii. 36. 

3 Strabo does not appear to have been acquainted with the plant from 
VOL. in. 
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Barley beer is a preparation peculiar to the Egyptians. 
It is common among many tribes, but the mode of preparing 
it differs in each. 

This, however, of all their usages is most to be admired, 
that they bring up all children that are born. They circum- 
cise the males, and spay the females, as is the custom also 
among the Jews, who are of Egyptian origin, as I said when 
I was treating of them. 1 

According to Aristobulus, no fishes ascend the Nile from 
the sea, except the cestreus, the thrissa, and dolphins, on ac- 
count of the crocodiles ; the dolphin, because it can get the 
better of the crocodile ; the cestreus, because it is accompanied 
by the choeri along the bank, in consequence of some physical 
affinity subsisting between them. The crocodiles abstain 
from doing any hurt to the choeri, because they are of a 
round shape, and have spines on their heads, which are dan- 
gerous to them. . The cestreus runs up the river in spring, 
when in spawn ; and descends a little before the setting 
of the pleiad, in great numbers, when about to cast it, at which 
time they are taken in shoals, by falling into inclosures (made 
for catching them). Such also, we. may conjecture, is the 
reason why the thrissa is found there. 

So much then on the subject of Egypt. 



CHAPTER III. 

1. WE shall next describe Africa, which is the remaining 
portion of the whole description of the earth. 
, We have before said much respecting it ; but at present I 
shall further describe what suits my purpose, and add .what 
has, not been previously mentioned. 2 

which these tissues were made. Their true name seems to have been 
cucina, and were made from a palm-tree (the Doum palm), called by 
Theophrastus (Hist. Plant. 4, 2) Koimo^opov, and. by Pliny " cuci " 
(b. xiii. 9) : " At e diverse, cuci in magno honore, palmee similis, quaudo 
et ejns foliis utuntur ad textilu." 
- l B. xvi. c. 2. $ 34. 2 B. ii. c. 3, 4; and c. 4, 3. 
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. The writers who have divided the habitable world accord- 
ing to continents, divide it unequally. But a threefold di- 
vision denotes a division into three equal parts. Africa, 
however, wants so much of being a third part of the habit- 
able world, that, even if it were united to Europe, it would 
not be equal to Asia ; perhaps it is even less than Europe ; 
in resources it is very much inferior, for a great part of the 
inland and maritime country is desert. It is spotted over 
with small habitable parts, which are scattered about, and 
mostly belonging to nomade tribes. Besides the desert state of 
the country, its being a nursery of wild beasts is a hindrance 
to settlement in parts which could be inhabited. It com- 
prises also a large part of the torrid zone. 

All the sea-coast in our quarter, situated between the Nile 
and the Pillars, particularly that which belonged to the Car- 
thaginians, is fertile and inhabited. And even in this tract, 
some spots destitute of water intervene, as those about the 
Syrtes, the Marmaridae, and the Catabathmus. 

The shape of Africa is that of a right-angled triangle, if we 
imagine its figure to be drawn on a plane surface. Its base 
is the coast opposite to us, extending from Egypt and the 
Nile to Mauretania and the Pillars ; at right angles to this 
is aside formed by the Nile to Ethiopia, which side we con- 
tinue to the ocean ; the hypothenuse of the right angle is the 
whole tract of sea-coast lying between Ethiopia and Mau- 
retania. 

As the part situated at the vertex of the above-mentioned 
figure, and lying almost entirely under the torrid zone, is in- 
accessible, we speak of it from conjecture, and therefore can- 
not say what is the greatest breadth of the country. In a 
former * part of this work we have said, that the distance pro- 
ceeding from Alexandreia southwards to Meroe, the royal 
seat of the Ethiopians, is about 10,000 stadia ; thence in a 
straight line to the borders of the torrid zone and the habitable 
country, 3000 stadia. The sum, therefore, may be assumed 
as the greatest breadth of Africa, which is 13,000 or 14,000 
stadia : its length may be a little less than double this sum. 
So much then on the subject of Africa in general. I am now 
to describe its several parts, beginning from the most cele- 
brated on the west. 

1 B. i. c. 4, c 2. 
T 2 
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2. Here dwell a people called by the Greeks Maurusii, and by 
the Eomans and the natives Mauri, a populous and flourishing 
African nation, situated opposite to Spain, on the other side 
of the strait, at the Pillars of Hercules, which we have fre- 
quently mentioned before. On proceeding beyond the strait at 
the Pillars, with Africa on the left hand, we come to a moun- 
tain which the Greeks call Atlas, and the barbarians Dyris. 
Thence projects into the sea a point formed by the foot of the 
mountain towards the west of Mauretania, and called the Co- 
teis. 1 Near it is a small town, a little above the sea, which the 
barbarians call Trinx ; Artemidorus, Lynx ; and Eratosthenes, 
Lixus. 2 It lies on the side of the strait opposite to Gadeira, 3 
from which it is separated by a passage of 800 stadia, the 
width of the strait at the Pillars between both places. To 
the south, near Lixus and the Coteis, is a bay called Empori- 
cus, 4 having upon it Phoenician mercantile settlements. The 
whole coast continuous with this bay abounds with them. 
Subtracting these bays, and the projections of land in the tri- 
angular figure which I have described, the continent may rather 
be considered as increasing in magnitude in the direction of 
south and east. The mountain which extends through the 
middle of Mauretania, from the Coteis to the Syrtes, is itself 
-inhabited, as well as others running parallel to it, first by the 
Maurusii, but deep in the interior of the country by the 
largest of the African tribes, called Gsetuli. 

3. Historians, beginning with the voyage of Ophelas (Apel- 
las ?), 5 have invented a great number of fables respecting the 
-sea-coast of Africa beyond the Pillars. We have mentioned 
them before, and mention them now, requesting our readers 

1 Cape Spartel, or Espartel. Ampelusia, vine-clad, was the Greek 
name, a translation of the native name. 

2 Groskurd reads Tinx, and also with Letronne observes that our 
.author has mistaken two places for one. Tinx, or Trinx =Tangiers. 
.Lixus=Al-Haratch, or Laraiche. 

3 Cadiz. 

* Situated between the town Sala (Salee) and Lixus (El-Harach). 
1 5 Tyrwhitt reads Apellas, for Ophelias of the text. Apellas was a Cy- 
.renaean navigator, whose Periplus is mentioned by Marcianus of Heracleia. 
There was an Ophelias of Gyrene, who advanced at the head of an army 
along the coast, to unite himself to Agathocles, who was then besieging 
'Carthage, B. c. 310. He was put to death by Agathocles. soon after his 
arrival, and no Periplus of his said to have existed; his course also to 
Carthage was by land. 
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to pardon the introduction of marvellous stories, whenever 
we may be compelled to relate anything of the kind, being 
unwilling to pass them over entirely in silence, and so in a 
manner to mutilate our account of the country. 

It is said, that the Sinus Emporicus (or merchants' bay) 
has a cave which admits the sea at high tide to the distance 
even of seven stadia, and in front of this bay a low and level 
tract with an altar^of Hercules upon it, which, they say, is 
not covered by the tide. This I, of course, consider to be one 
of the fictitious stories. Like this is the tale, that on other 
bays in the succeeding coast there were ancient settlements 
of Tyrians, now abandoned, which consisted of not less than 
three hundred cities, and were destroyed by the Pharusii * 
and the Nigritae. These people, they say, are distant thirty 
days' journey from I/ynx. 

4. Writers in general are agreed that Mauretania is a fer- 
tile country, except a small part which is desert, and is sup- 
plied with water by rivers and lakes. It has forests of trees 
of vast size, and the soil produces everything. It is this 
country which furnishes the Romans with tables, formed of 
one piece of wood, of the largest dimensions, and most beauti- 
fully variegated. The rivers are said to contain crocodiles 
and other kinds of animals similar to those in the Nile. Some 
suppose that even the sources of the Nile are near the ex- 
tremities of Mauretania. In a certain river leeches are bred 
seven cubits in length, with gills, pierced through with holes, 
through which they respire. This country is also said to 

1 A people on the west coast of N. Africa, about the situation of whom 
Strabo, Pliny, and Ptolemy are in perfect agreement with one another, if 
the thirty days' journey of Strabo between them and Lixus on the west coast 
of Morocco, to the south of Cape Spartel, be set aside, as an error either of 
his information or of the text ; which latter is not improbable, as num- 
bers in MSS. are so often corrupt. Nor is this mere conjecture, because 
Strabo contradicts himself, by asserting in another place (b. xvii. c. 3. 
7) that the Pharusii had a great desert between them and Mauretania. 
When Ezekiel prophesies the fall of Tyre, it is said, (xxvii. 10,) "The 
men of Pheres (the common version reads Persia) and Lud and Phut 
were in thine armies." These Pheres thus joined with Phut, or Maure- 
tanians, and the Ludim, who were nomads of Africa (the Septuagint 
and the Vulgate understand the Lydians), may be reasonably supposed 
to belong to the same region. Without the vowel points, the name will 
represent the powerful and warlike tribe whom the Greeks call Pharusii. 
Smith, art. Pharusii. 
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produce a vine, the girth of which two men can scarcely com- 
pass, and bearing bunches of grapes of about a cubit in size. 
All plants and pot-herbs are tall, as the arum and dracontium ; ' 
the stalks of the staphylinus, 2 the hippomarathum, 3 and the 
scolymus 4 are twelve cubits in height, and four palms in thick- 
ness. The country is the fruitful nurse of large serpents, ele- 
phants, antelopes, buffaloes, and similar animals; of lions also, 
and panthers. It produces weasels (jerboas ?) equal in size and 
similar to cats, except that their noses are more prominent ; 
and multitudes of apes, of which Poseidonius relates, that 
when he was sailing from Gades to Italy, and approached the 
coast of Africa, he saw a forest low upon the sea-shore full of 
these animals, some on the trees, others on the ground, and 
some giving suck to their young. He was amused also with 
seeing some with large dugs, some bald, others with ruptures, 
and exhibiting to view various effects of disease. 

5. Above Mauretania, on the exterior sea (the Atlantic), is 
the country of the western Ethiopians, as they are called, which, 
for the most part, is badly inhabited. Iphicrates 5 says, that 
camel-leopards are bred here, and elephants, and the animals 
called rhizeis, 6 which in shape are like bulls, but in manner of 
living, in size, and strength in fighting, resemble elephants. 
He speaks also of large serpents, and says that even grass grows 
upon their backs ; that lions attack the young of the elephants, 
and that when they have wounded them, they fly on the ap- 
proach of the dams ; that the latter, when they see their young 
besmeared with blood, kill them ; and that the lions return to 
the dead bodies, and devour them ; that Bogus king of the 
Mauretanians, during his expedition against the western 
Ethiopians, sent, as a present to his wife, canes similar to the 
Indian canes, each joint of which contained eight choenices, 7 
and asparagus of similar magnitude. 

6. On sailing into the interior sea, from Lynx, there are Zelis* 
a city and Tingis, 9 then the monuments of the Seven Bro- 
thers, I0 and the mountain lying below, of the name of Abyle, 11 

I Arum esculentum (snafce-weed), and arum dracunculus. 
3 Parsnip (?). * Fennel. * Artichoke. 
5 Groskurd reads Hypsicrates. The rhinoceros. 

7 About six quarts, according to the lowest value of the (chcenix). 
* Arzila. 9 Tiga in the text. 

10 The Septem-Fratres of Pliny. 

II Jebel-el-Mina, or Ximiera, near Ceuta (a corruption of eirra, or 
septem ?). 
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abounding with wild animals and trees of a great size. They 
say, that the length of the strait at the pillars is 120 stadia, 
and the least breadth at Elephas 1 60 stadia On sailing further 
along the coast, we find cities and man} rivers, as far as the 
river Molochath, 2 which is the boundary between the territories 
of the Mauretanians and of the Maszesyli. Near the river 
is a large promontory, and Metagonium, 3 a place without water 
and barren. The mountain extends along the coast, from the 
Coteis nearly to this place. Its length from the Coteis to the 
borders of the MasEesylii 4 is 5000 stadia. Metagonium is 
nearly opposite to New Carthage. 5 Timosthenes is mistaken 
in saying that it is opposite to Massalia. 6 The passage across 
from New Carthage to Metagonium is 3000 stadia, but the 
voyage along the coast to Massalia is above 6000 stadia. 

7. Although the Mauretanians inhabit a country, the great- 
est part of which is very fertile, yet the people in general con- 
tinue even to this time to live like nomades. They bestow 
care to improve their looks by plaiting their hair, trimming 
their beards, by wearing golden ornaments, cleaning their 
teeth, and paring their nails ; and you would rarely see them 

1 Ape mountain. 

2 The Muluwi, which now forms the frontier between Morocco and 
Algeria, as it did anciently between the Mauretanians and Numidians. 

3 Cape Hone, or Ras-el-Harsbak. Groskurd corrects the text, and 
translates: "Near the river is a large promontory, and a neighbouring 
settlement called Metagonium." Kramer's proposed correction is followed . 

4 Numidia is the central tract of country on the north coast of Africa, 
which forms the largest portion of the country now occupied by the 
French, and called Algeria, or Algerie. The continuous system of high- 
lands which extends along the coast of the Mediterranean was in the earli- 
est period occupied by a race of people consisting of many tribes, of whom 
the Berbers of the Algerine territories, or the Kabyles or Quabaily, as they 
are called by the inhabitants of the cities, are the representatives. These 
people, speaking a language which was once spoken from the Fortunate 
Islands in the west to the cataracts of the Nile, and which still explains 
many names in ancient African topography, and embracing tribes of quite 
different characters, whites as well as blacks (though not negroes), were 
called by the Romans Numidae ; not a proper name, but a common deno- 
mination from the Greek form, vo/za fcc. Afterwards Numida and Numidia 
became the name of the nation and the country. Sometimes they were 
called Maurusii Numidae, while the later writers always speak of them 
under the general name of Mauri. The most powerful among these tribes 
were the Massyli, whose territories extended from the river Ampsaga to 
Tretum promontory ; and the Masssesyli, occupying the country to the 
west, as far as the river Mulucha. Smith, Diet. art. Numidia. 

* Cartagena. 6 Marseilles. 
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touch one another as they walk, lest they should disturb the 
arrangement of their hair. 

They fight for the most part on horseback, with a javelin ; and 
ride on the bare back of the horse, with bridles made of rushes. 
They have also swords. The foot-soldiers present against the 
enemy, as shields, the skins of elephants. They wear the 
skins of lions, panthers, and bears, and sleep in them. These 
tribes, and the Masaesylii next to them, and for the most part 
the Africans in general, wear the same dress and arms, and 
resemble one another in other respects; they ride horses which 
are small, but spirited and tractable, so as to be guided by a 
switch. They have collars 1 made of cotton or of hair, from 
which hangs a leading-rein. Some follow, like dogs, without 
being led. 

They have a small shield of leather, and small lances with 
broad heads. Their tunics are loose, with wide borders ; their 
cloak is a skin, as I have said before, which serves also as a 
breastplate. 

The Pharusii and Nigretes, who live above these people, near 
the western Ethiopians, use bows and arrows, like the Ethio- 
pians. They have chariots also, armed with scythes. The 
Pharusii rarely have any intercourse with the Mauretanians 
in passing through the desert country, as they carry skins filled 
with water, fastened under the bellies of their horses. Some- 
times, indeed, they come to Cirta, 2 passing through places 
abounding with marshes and lakes. Some of them are said to 
live like the Troglodyte, in , caves dug in the ground. It is 
said that rain falls there frequently in summer, but that during 
the winter drought prevails. Some of the barbarians in that 
quarter wear the skins of serpents and fishes, and use them as 
coverings for their beds. Some say that the Mauretanians 3 
are Indians, who accompanied Hercules hither. A little be- 
fore my time, the kings Bogus and Bocchus, allies of the 



1 The words ireptTpaxfaia %v\tva offer some difficulty. Paul Louis 
Courier, who is of authority on this subject, says that Strabo, having little 
experience in horses, has mistaken the first word for another, and intended 
to speak of the horse's nose, and not his neck. Letronne and Groskurd 
both agree that %v\iva is rightly to be translated, " of cotton." 

2 Constanfine. 

3 The Pharusii, and not the Mauretanians, came with Hercules from 
the Kast, according to Pliny, Mela, and Sallust ; hence Letronne conjec- 
tures that we should read here Pharusii. ; 
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Bomans, possessed this country; after their death, Juba suc- 
ceeded to the kingdom, having received it from Augustus 
Caesar, in addition to his paternal dominions. He was the son 
of Juba who fought, in conjunction with Scipio, against divus 
Caesar. Juba died 1 lately, and was succeeded by his son 
Ptolemy, whose mother was the daughter of Antony and 
Cleopatra. 

8. Artemidorus censures Eratosthenes for saying that there 
is a city called Lixus, and not Lynx, near the extremities of 
Mauretania ; that there are a very great number of Phoenician 
cities destroyed, 2 of which no traces are to be seen ; and that 
among the western Ethiopians, in the evenings and the 
mornings, the air is misty and dense ; for how could this take 
place where there is drought and excessive heat? But he 
himself relates of these same parts what is much more liable 
to objection. For he speaks of some tribes of Lotophagi, who 
had left their own country, and might have occupied the tract 
destitute of water; whose food might be a lotus, a sort of 
herb, or root, which would supply the want of drink ; that 
these people extend as far as the places above Gyrene, and 
that they live there on milk and flesh, although they are situ- 
ated in the same latitude. 

Gabinius, the Roman historian, indulges in relating marvel- 
lous stories of Mauretania. He speaks of a sepulchre of 
Antseus at Lynx, and a skeleton of sixty feet in length, 
which Sertorius exposed, and afterwards covered it with 
earth. 3 His stories also about elephants are fabulous. He 
says, that other animals avoid fire, but that elephants re- 
sist and fight against it, because it destroys the forests ; that 
they engage with men in battle, and send out scouts before 
them; that when they perceive their enemies fly, they take 
to flight themselves ; and that when they are wounded, they 
hold out as suppliants branches of a tree, or a plant, or throw 
up dust. 

9. Next to Mauretania is the country of the Masaesylii, be- 
ginning from the river Molocath, and ending at the promon- 
tory which is called Tretum, 4 the boundary of the country of 

1 A. D. 18 or 19 at latest, but the exact date is uncertain. 

2 Groskurd corrects the text, and translates, " there existed in the Bay 
Emporicus very many Phoenician cities." 

3 Plutarch. Sertorius. * Ebba-Ras. 
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the Masfesyli and of the Masylies. From Metagonium to 
Tretum are 6000 stadia; according toothers, the distance is less. 

Upon the sea-coast are many cities and rivers, and a coun- 
try which is very fertile. It will be sufficient to mention the 
most renowned. The city of Siga. 1 the royal seat of Syphax, 
is at the distance of 1000 stadia from the above-mentioned 
boundaries. It is now razed. After Syphax, the country 
was in the possession of Masanasses, then of Micipsa, next of 
his successors, and in our time of Juba, the father of the Juba 
who died lately. Zama, 2 which was Juba's palace, was de- 
stroyed by the Romans. At the distance of 600 stadia from 
Siga is Theon-limen (port of the gods) ; 3 next are some other 
obscure places. 

Deep in the interior of the country are mountainous and 
desert tracts scattered here and there, some of which are in- 
habited and occupied by G-aetuli extending to the Syrtes. But 
the parts near the sea are fertile plains, in which are numerous 
cities, rivers, and lakes. 

10. Poseidonius says, but I do not know whether truly, 
that Africa is traversed by few, and those small rivers; yet he 
speaks of the same rivers, namely those between Lynx and 
Carthage, which Artemidorus describes as numerous and 
large. This may be asserted with more truth of the interior 
of the country, and he himself assigns the reason of it, 
namely, that in the northern parts of Africa (and the same 
is said of Ethiopia) there is no rain; in consequence there- 
fore of the drought, pestilence frequently ensues, the lakes 
are filled with mud only, and locusts appear in clouds. 

Poseidonius besides asserts that the eastern parts are moist, 
because the sun quickly changes its place after rising; and that 
the western parts are dry, because the sun there turns in his 
course. Now, drought and moisture depend upon the abund- 
ance or scarcity of water, and on the presence or absence of 
the sun's rays. But Poseidonius means to speak of the 
effects produced by the sun, which all writers determine by 
the latitude, north or south ; but east and west, as applied to 
the residence of men, differ in different places, according to 

1 Probably Tafna. a Jama. 

3 According to Shaw, who however did visit the place, "its ruins are still 
to be seen by the present Tucumbrit ; others identify it with Areschkul 
of the Arabs, at the mouth of the Tafna near Rasgun. 
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the position of each inhabited spot and the change of horizon; 
so that it cannot be asserted generally of places indefinite in 
number, that those lying to the east are moist, and those to the 
west dry: but as applied to the whole earth and such extremes 
of it as India and Spain, his expressions (east and west) may 
be just ; yet what truth or probability is there in his (attempt- 
ed) explanation (of the causes of drought and moisture)? 
for in the continuous and unceasing circuit of the sun, what 
turn can there be in his course? The rapidity too of his 
passage through every part is equal. Besides, it is con- 
trary to evidence to say, that the extreme parts of Spain or 
Mauretania towards the west are drier than all other places, 
when at the same time they are situated in a temperate 
climate and have water in great abundance. But if we are 
to understand the turning of the sun in this way, that there 
at the extremities of the habitable world he is above the 
earth, how does that tend to produce drought ? for there, and 
in other places situated in the same latitude, he leaves them 
for an equal portion of the night and returns again and 
warms the earth. 

11. Somewhere there, also, are copper mines ; and a spring 
of asphaltus; scorpions of enormous size, 1 both with and with- 
out wings, are said to be found there, as well as tarantulas, 
remarkable for their size and numbers. Lizards also are 
mentioned of two cubits in length. At the base of the 
mountains precious stones are said to be found, as those called 
the Lychnitis (the ruby) and the Carchedonius (the carbuncle?). 
In the plains are found great quantities of oyster and mussel 
shells, similar to those mentioned in our description of Am- 
mon. There is also a tree called melilotus, from which a 
wine is made. Some obtain two crops from the ground and 
have two harvests, one in the spring, the other in the summer. 
The straw is five cubits in height, and of the thickness of 
the little finger ; the produce is 250-fold. They do not sow 
in the spring, but bush-harrow the ground with bundles of 
the paliurus, and find the seed-grain suflicient which falls from 

1 In the text fisyeOfi Se tirTaaTrov5v\o>v, scorpions " of seven joints " 
in the tail ; the correction of Letronne, which Kramer supports, is adopt- 
ed. Groskurd however retains the text, and reads fitytQii Se [ifirtpjSaX- 
\ovr<3)v ical IffQ' ore] tirTa(nrovdv\<i>v, " of enormous size, and sometimes 
of seven joints." 
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the sheaves during harvest to produce the summer crop. In 
consequence of the number of reptiles, they work with cover- 
ings on the legs ; other parts of the body also are protected 
by skins. 

12. On this coast was a city called lol, 1 which Juba, the 
father of Ptolemy, rebuilt and changed its name to Csesarea. 
It has a harbour and a small island in front of it. Between 
Csesarea and Tretum 2 is a large harbour called Salda, 3 which 
now forms the boundary between the territories subject to 
Juba and the Romans ; for the country has been subject to 
many changes, having had numerous occupants ; and the 
Romans, at various times, have treated some among them as 
friends, others as enemies, conceding or taking away territories 
without observing any established rule. 

The country on the side of Mauretania produced a greater 
revenue and was more powerful, whilst that near Carthage and 
of the Masylies was more flourishing and better furnished with 
buildings, although it suffered first in the Carthaginian wars, 
and subsequently during the war with Jugurtha, who success- 
fully besieged Adarbal in Ityca (Utica), 4 and put him to 
death as a friend of the Romans, and thus involved the whole 
country in war. Other wars succeeded one another, of which 
the last was that between divus Caesar and Scipio, in which 
Juba lost his life. The death of the leaders was accompanied 
by the destruction of the cities Tisigeus, 5 Vaga, 6 Thala, 7 
Capsa 8 (the treasure-hold of Jugurtha), Zama, 9 and Zincha. 
To these must be added those cities in the neighbourhood of 
which divus Caesar obtained victories over Scipio, namely, 
first at Ruspinum, 10 then at Uzita, then at Thapsus and the 
neighbouring lake, and at many others. Near are the free 

1 Cherchell, a corruption of Ceesarea-Iol. 

2 Ebba Ras (the seven capes) or Bougaron. 3 Bougie. 

4 Shaw has the merit of having first pointed out the true situation of 
this celebrated city. Before his time it was sought sometimes at Biserta, 
sometimes at Farina, but he fixed it near the little miserable " Douar," 
which has a holy tomb called Boushatter, and with this view many 
writers have agreed. Adherbal, however, was besieged and captured hi 
Cirta (Constantine), B. c. 109. 

5 An unknown name. Letroune supposes Thisica to be meant, 
mentioned by Ptolemy, iv. 3. 6 Vaga or Vacca, now Bayjah. 

T Shaw takes Ferreanah to have been the ancient Thala or Telepte, 
but Lapie seeks it at Haouch-el-Khima. 

8 Cafsa. ' Jama. 10 Probably near the ruins of Leptis Parva. 
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cities Zella and Acholla. 1 Csesar also captured at the first 
onset the island Cercinna, 2 and Thena, a small city on the sea- 
coast. Some of these cities utterly disappeared, and others 
were abandoned, being partly destroyed. Phara was burnt by 
the cavalry of Scipio. 

13. After Tretum follows the territory of the Masylies, 
and that of the Carthaginians which borders upon it. In the 
interior is Cirta, the royal residence of Masanasses and his 
successors. It is a very strong place and well provided with 
everything, which it principally owes to Micipsa, who estab- 
lished a colony of Greeks in it, and raised it to such importance, 
that it was capable of sending out 10,000 cavalry and twice 
as many infantry. Here, besides Cirta, are the two cities 
Hippo, 3 one of which is situated near Ityca, the other further 
off near Tretum, both royal residences. Ityca is next to 
Carthage in extent and importance. On the destruction of 
Carthage it became a metropolis to the Romans, and the head 
quarters of their operations in Africa. It is situated in the 
very bay itself of Carthage, on one of the promontories 
which form it, of which the one near Ityca is called Apollo- 
nium, the other Hermsea. Both cities are in sight of each 
other. Near Ityca flows the river Bagradas. 4 From Tretum 
to Carthage are 2,500 stadia, but authors are not agreed upon 
this distance, nor on the distance (of Carthage) from the 
Syrtes. 

14. Carthage is situated upon a peninsula, comprising a 
circuit of 360 stadia, with a wall, of which sixty stadia in 
length are upon the neck of the peninsula, and reach from 
sea to sea. Here the Carthaginians kept their elephants, it 
being a wide open place. In the middle of the city was the 
acropolis, which they called Byrsa, a hill of tolerable height 
with dwellings round it. On the summit was the temple of 
Esculapius, which was destroyed when the wife of Asdrubas 
burnt herself to death there, on the capture of the city. 
Below the Acropolis were the harbours and the Cothon, a 
circular island, surrounded by a canal communicating with the 
sea (Euripus), and on every side of it (upon the .canal) were 
situated sheds for vessels. 

1 El Aliah. " 2 Karkenah or Ramlah. 

* Hippo Regius, Bonah ; and Hippo Zaritus, Bizerta. 
4 Wady Mejerdah. 
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15. Carthage was founded by Dido, who brought her 
people from Tyre. Both this colony and the settlements in 
Spain and beyond the Pillars proved so successful to the 
Phoenicians, that even to the present day they occupy the 
best parts on the continent of Europe and the neighbouring 
islands. They obtained possession of the whole of Africa, 
with the exception of such parts as could only be held by 
nomade tribes. From the power they acquired they raised a 
city to rival Rome, and waged three great wars against her.. 
Their power became most conspicuous in the last war, in which 
they were vanquished by Scipio JEmilianus, and their city 
was totally destroyed. For at the commencement of this war, 
they possessed 300 cities in Africa, and the population of 
Carthage amounted to 700,000 inhabitants. After being be- 
sieged and compelled to surrender, they delivered up 200,000 
complete suits of armour and 3000 ] engines for throwing 
projectiles, apparently with the intention of abandoning all 
hostilities ; but having resolved to recommence the war, they 
at once began to manufacture arms, and daily deposited in 
store 140 finished shields, 300 swords, 500 lances, and 1000 
projectiles for the engines, for the use of which the women- 
servants contributed their hair. In addition to this, although 
at this moment they were in possession of only twelve ships, 
according to the terms of the treaty concluded in the second 
war, and had already taken refuge in a body at the Byrsa, 
yet in two months they equipped 120 decked vessels; and, as 
the mouth of the Cothon was closed against them, cut another 
outlet (to the sea) through which the fleet suddenly made its 
appearance. For wood had been collected for a long time, 
and a multitude of workmen were constantly employed, who 
were maintained at the public expense. 

Carthage, though so great, was yet taken and levelled to 
the ground. 

The Romans made a province of that part of the country 
which had been subject to Carthage, and appointed ruler of the 
rest Masanasses and his descendants, beginning with Micipsa. 
For the Romans paid particular attention to Masanasses on 
account of his great abilities and friendship for them. For 

1 Letrenne corrects this reading to 2000, which is the number given by 
Polybius and Arrian. 
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he it was who formed the nomades to civil life, and directed 
their attention to husbandry. Instead of robbers he taught 
them to be soldiers. A peculiarity existed among these 
people ; they inhabited a country favoured in everything 
except that it abounded with wild beasts ; these they neglected 
to destroy, and so to cultivate the soil in security; but turning 
their arms against each other, abandoned the country to the 
beasts of prey. Hence their life was that of wanderers and 
of continual change, quite as much as that of those who are 
compelled to it by want and barrenness of soil or severity of 
climate. An appropriate name was therefore given to the 
Masaesylii, for they were called Nomades. 1 Such persons 
must necessarily be sparing livers, eaters of roots more than 
of flesh, and supported by milk and cheese. Carthage 
remained a desolate place for a long time, for nearly the same 
period, indeed, as Corinth, until it was restored about the 
same time (as the latter city) by divus Czesar, who sent thither 
such Romans to colonize it as elected to go there, and also 
some soldiers. At present it is the most populous city in 
Africa. 

16. About the middle of the gulf of Carthage is the island 
Corsura. 2 On the other side of the strait opposite to these 
places is Sicily and Lilybseum, 3 at the distance of (about) 
1500 stadia; for this is said to be the distance from Lily- 
baeum to Carthage. Not far from Corsura and Sicily are 
other islands, among which is JEgimurus. 4 From Carthage 
there is a passage of 60 stadia to the nearest opposite coast, 
from whence there is an ascent of 120 stadia to Nepheris, a 
fortified city built upon a rock. On the same gulf as Carth- 
age, is situated a city Tunis ; hot springs and stone quarries 
are also found there ; then the rugged promontory Hermasa, 5 

1 By the Romans, Numidae. 2 Pantellaria. 3 Marsala. 

4 Kramer is of opinion that this passage from the beginning of the 
section is an interpolation. Cossura (the island Pantellaria) is nowhere 
else spelt Corsura ; Cossuros is the spelling observed immediately below. 
Its distance from Aspis is differently stated tub. vi. c. ii. 11, to be 88 
miles from Aspis. 

^Egimurus is the small island Zembra, near Cape Bon ; near it is also 
another small low rocky island. From the shape and appearance of the 
former, more especially in some positions, we may attribute the name 
Arae (altars), given to them, as in Pliny : " Jigimuras Aras, scopuli 
verius quam insulae ; " and they are the " Arao " of Virgil, JSn. i. 108. 

s i. e. sacred to Mercury. Cape Bon. 
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on which is a city of the same name; then Neapolis; then 
Cape Taphitis, 1 on which is a hillock named Aspis, from its 
resemblance (to a shield), at which place Agathocles, tyrant 
of Sicily, collected inhabitants when he made his expedition 
against Carthage. These cities were destroyed, by the Ro- 
mans, together with Carthage. At the distance of 400 stadia 
from Taphitis is an island Cossuros, with a city of the same 
name, lying opposite to the river Selinus in Sicily. Its circuit 
is 150 stadia, and its distance from Sicily about 600 stadia. 
Melite, 2 an island, is 500 stadia distant from Cossuros. Then 
follows the city Adrumes, 3 with a naval arsenal ; then the 
Taracheiae, numerous small islands ; then the city Thapsus. 4 
and near it Lopadussa, 5 an island situated far from the coast ; 
then the promontory of Ammon Balithon, near which is a 
look-out for 6 the approach of thunny ; then the city Then a, 
lying at the entrance of the Little Syrtis. 7 There are many 
small cities in the intervening parts, which are not worthy of 
notice. At the entrance of the Syrtis, a long island stretches 
parallel to the coast, called Gercinna ; it is of considerable 
size, with a city of the same name ; there is also another 
smaller island Cercinnitis. 

17. Close, in the neighbourhood (of these islands), is the 
Little Syrtis, which is also called the Syrtis Lotophagitis (or 
the lotus-eating Syrtis). The circuit of this gulf is 1600, and 
the breadth of the entrance 600 stadia ; at each of the pro- 
montoi'ies which form the entrance and close to the mainland 
is an island, one of which, just mentioned, is Cercinna, and the 
other Meninx ; 8 they are nearly equal in size. Meninx is 
supposed to be the " land of the lotus-eaters " 9 mentioned by 
Homer. Certain tokens (of this) are shown, such as an altar 
of Ulysses and the fruit itself. For the tree called the lotus- 
tree is found in abundance in the island, and the fruit is very 
sweet to the taste. There are many small cities in it, one of 
which bears the same name as the island. On the coast of 
the Syrtis itself are also some small cities. In the recess (of 

1 Cape Aclibia, from the Latin Clypea. B. vi. c. 2, 11. 

2 Malta. 3 Sousah. 4 Demass. 5 Lampedusa. 
8 Kramer's proposed emendation is followed. 7 Gulf of Cabes. 

8 Jerba or Zerbi. It produced the " lotus-zizyphus " or the carob, 
now common in the islands of the Mediterranean and on, the continent. 
* Od. ix. 84. 
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the Syrtis) is a very considerable mart for commerce, where a 
river discharges itself into the gulf. The effects of the flux 
and reflux of the tides extend up to this point, and at the 
proper moment the neighbouring inhabitants eagerly rush 
(to the shore) to capture the fish (thrown up). 

18. After the Syrtis, follows the lake Zuchis, 400 stadia 
(in circuit?), with a narrow entrance, where is situated a city 
of the same name, containing factories for purple dyeing and 
for salting of ail kinds; then follows another lake much 
smaller ; after this the city Abrotonon l and some others. 
Close by is Neapolis, which is also called Leptis. 2 From 
hence the passage across to the Locri Epizephyrii 3 is a dis- 
tance of 3600 stadia. Next is the river [Cinyps]. 4 After- 
wards is a walled dam, constructed by the Carthaginians, who 
thus bridged over some deep swamps which extend far into 
the country. There are some places here without harbours, 
although the rest of the coast is provided with them. Next 
is a lofty wooded promontory, which is the commencement of 
the Great Syrtis, and called Cephalse (The Heads), 5 from 
whence to Carthage is a distance of a little more than 5000 
stadia. 

19. Above the sea-coast from Carthage to Cephalse (on the 
one hand) and to the territory of the Masaesyli (on the other) 
lies the territory of the Libo-Phcenicians, extending (into the 
interior) to the mountainous country of the Gsetuli, which 
belongs to Africa Proper. Above the Gastuli is the country 
of the Garamantes, lying parallel to the former, and from 
whence are brought the Carthaginian pebbles (carbuncles). The 
Garamantes are said to be distant from the Ethiopians, who 
live on the borders of the ocean, nine or ten days' journey, 
and from the temple of Ammon fifteen days. Between the 
Gaetuli and the coast of our sea (the Mediterranean) there 
are many plains and many mountains, great lakes and rivers, 
some of which sink into the earth and disappear. The in- 
habitants are simple in their mode of life and in their dress ; 
they marry numerous wives, and have a numerous offspring; 
in other respects they resemble the nomade Arabians. The 

1 Sabrata? J Lebida. 

3 Gerace. See b. vi. c. i. 7, 8. 

* The Cinifo or Wadi-Quasam. s Cape Canan or Mesrata. 

VOL. HI. u 
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necks both of horses and oxen are longer than in other 
countries. 

The breeding of horses is most carefully attended to by 
the kings (of the country) ; so much so, that the number of 
colts is yearly calculated at 100,000. Sheep are fed with 
milk and flesh, particularly near Ethiopia. These are the 
customs of the interior. 

20. The circuit of the Great Syrtis is about 3930 stadia, 1 
its depth to the recess is 1500 stadia, and its breadth at the 
mouth is also nearly the same. The difficulty of navigating 
both these and the Lesser Syrtis [arises from the circumstances 
of] the soundings in many parts being soft mud. It some- 
times happens, on the ebbing and flowing of the tide, that 
vessels are carried upon the shallows, settle down, and are sel- 
dom recovered. Sailors therefore, in coasting, keep at a 
distance (from the shore), and are on their guard, lest they 
should be caught by a wind unprepared, and driven into these 
gulfs. Yet the daring disposition of man induces him to at- 
tempt everything, and particularly the coasting along a 
shore. Oa entering the Great Syrtis on the right, after pass- 
ing the promontory Cephalse, is a lake of about 300 stadia in 
length, and 70 stadia in breadth, which communicates with 
the gulf, and has at its entrance small islands and an anchor- 
age. After the lake follows a place called Aspis, and a har- 
bour, the best of all in the Syrtis. Near this place is the 
tower Euphrantas, the boundary between the former territory 
of Carthage and Cyrenaica under Ptolemy (Soter). Then 
another place, called Charax, 2 which the Carthaginians fre- 
quented as a place of commerce, with cargoes of wine, and 
loaded in return with silphium and its juice, which they re- 
ceived from merchants who brought it away clandestinely 
from Cyrene ; then the Altars of the Philaeni ; 3 after these 
Automola, a fortress defended by a garrison, and situated in 
the recess of the whole gulf. The parallel passing through 
this recess is more to the south than that passing through 



b. ii. c. v. 20. 

* jits position, like that of so many places on the Great Syrtis, can hardly 
be determined with certainty. A full discussion of these localities will 
be found in Earth's Wanderungen. 

3 About the middle of the fourth century, B. c., according to a story in 
Sallust, these monuments commemorated the patriotic sacrifice of two 
i, Carthaginian envoys. 
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Alexandreia by 1000 stadia, and than that passing through 
Carthage by less than 2000 stadia; but it would coincide 
with the parallel passing, on one side, through Heroopolis, 
which is situated in the recess 1 of the Arabian Gulf, and 
passing, on the other, through the interior of the territory of 
the Masaesylii and the Mauretanians. The rest of the 
sea-coast, to the city Berenice, 2 is 1500 stadia in length. 
Above this length of coast, and extending to the Altars of the 
Philaeni, are situated an African nation called Nasamones. 
The intervening distance (between the recess of the Syrtis 
and Berenice) contains but few harbours, and watering-places 
are rare. 

On a promontory called Pseudopenias is situated Berenice, 
near a lake Tritonis, in which is to be observed a small island 
with a temple of Venus upon it. There also is a lake of the 
Hesperides, into which flows a river (called) Lathon. On 
this side of Berenice is a small promontory called Boreion 3 
(or North Cape), which with Cephalse forms the entrance of 
the Syrtis. Berenice lies opposite to the promontories of 
Peloponnesus, namely, those called Ichthys 4 and [Chelonatas], 5 
and also to the island Zacynthus, 6 at an interval of 3600 
stadia. Marcus Cato marched from this city, round the Syr- 
tis, in thirty days, at the head of an army composed of more 
than 10,000 men, separated into divisions on account of the 
watering-places ; his course lay through deep sand, under 
burning heat. After Berenice is a city Taucheira, 7 called 
also Arsinoe ; then Barca, 8 formerly so called, but now Pto- 

1 Gulf of Suez. 

2 Ben Ghazi. Berenice previously bore the name Hesperides, which 
name seems to have been derived from the fancy "which found the fabled 
Gardens of the Hesperides in the fertile terraces of Cyrenai'ca. 

3 Ras-Teyonas. 4 Cape Catacolo. 

s Groskurd justly supposes that the name Chelonatas (Cape Tornese) 
is here wanting in the text. 

6 Zante. 7 Tdchira. 

" The name has survived to the present day in that of the district of 
which it was the capital, the province of Barca, in the regency of Tripoli. 
The position of Barca is accurately described by Scylax, who places its 
harbour 500 stadia from Gyrene, and 620 from Hesperides, and the city 
itself 100 stadia from the sea. It stood on the summit of the terraces 
which overlook the west coast of the Greater Syrtis, in a plain now called 
El-Merjeh ; and the same name is often given to the ruins which mark 
the site of Barca, but the Arabs call them El-Medinah. See Smith, 
art. Barca, 
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leraaTs ; then the promontory Phycus, 1 which is low, but ex- 
tends further to the north than the rest of the African coast : 
it is opposite to Tasuarum, 2 in Laconia, at the distance 3 of 
2800 stadia ; on it there is also a small town of the same 
name as the promontory. Not far from Phycus, at a distance 
f about 170 stadia, is Apollonias, the naval arsenal of Gyrene; 
from Berenice it is distant 1000 stadia, and 80 stadia from 
Cyrene, a considerable city situated on a table-land, as I ob- 
served it from the sea. 

21. Cyrene was founded by the inhabitants of Thera, 4 a 
Lacedaemonian island which was formerly called Calliste, as 
Callimachus says, 

" Calliste once its name, but Thera in later times, the mother of my home, 
famed for its steeds." 

The harbour of Cyrene is situated opposite to Criu-Metopon, 5 
the western cape of Crete, distant 2000 stadia. The passage 
is made with a south-south-west wind. Cyrene is said to have 
been founded by Battus, 6 whom Callimachus claims to have 
been his ancestor. The city flourished from the excellence of 
the soil, which is peculiarly adapted for breeding horses, and 
the growth of fine crops. It has produced many men of 
distinction, who have shown themselves capable of worthily 
maintaining the freedom of the place, and firmly resisting the 
barbarians of the interior ; hence the city was independent in 
ancient times, but subsequently 7 it was attacked [success- 
fully] by the Macedonians, (who had conquered Egypt, and 
thus increased their power,) under the command of Thibron 
the murderer of Harpalus : having continued for some time 
to be governed by kings, it finally came under the power of 
the Romans, and with Crete forms a single province. In 
the neighbourhood of Cyrene are Apollonia, Barca, Taucheira, 
Berenice, and other small towns close by. 

22. Bordering upon Cyrenai'ca is the district which produces 
silphium, and the juice called Cyrenaic, which the silphium 
discharges from incisions made in it. The plant was once 

' Ras-al-Razat or Ras Sem. Scylax here placed the gardens and lake 
of the Hesperides. 

" Cape Matapan, which is more than a degree and a half more to the 
east than Phycus. 

3 In b. viii. c. v. 1, it is stated to be 3000. 

4 Santoria. s Kavo Krio. 6 B. c. 631. B. c. 330. 
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nearly lost, in consequence of a spiteful incursion of barbarians, 
who attempted to destroy all the roots. The inhabitants of 
this district are nomades. 

Remarkable persons of Gyrene were Aristippus, 1 the Socra- 
tic philosopher, who established the Cyrenaic philosophy, and 
his daughter named Arete, who succeeded to his school ; she 
again was succeeded by her sou Aristippus, who was called 
Metrodidactos, (mother-taught,) and Anniceris, who is supposed 
to have reformed the Cyrenaic sect, and to have introduced in 
its stead the Anniceric sect. Callimachus and Eratosthenes 2 
were also of Gyrene, both of whom were held in honour by 
the kings of Egypt ; the former was both a poet and a zealous 
grammarian; the latter followed not only these, pursuits, but 
also philosophy, and was distinguished above all others for his 
knowledge of mathematics. Carneades 3 also came from 

1 Flourished about. B. c. 366. The Cyrenaic system resembles in most 
points those of Heracleitus and Protagoras, as given in Plato's Theeetetus. 
The doctrines that a subject only knows objects through the prism of the 
impression which he receives, and that man is the measure of all things, 
are stated or implied in the Cyrenaic system, and lead at once to the con- 
sequence, that what we call reality is appearance ; so that the whole fabric 
of human knowledge becomes a fantastic picture. The principle on which 
it rests, viz. that knowledge is sensation, is the foundation of Locke's 
Modern Ideology, though he did not perceive its connexion with the 
consequences to which it led the Cyrenaics. To revive these was re- 
served for Hume. Smith's Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology. 

2 This great astronomer and learned man, whose name so frequently 
occurs in the course of this work, was born about B. c. 276. He was placed, 
by Ptolemy Euergetes, over the library of Alexandria. His greatest work, 
and that which must always make his name conspicuous in scientific his- 
tory, is the attempt which he made to measure the magnitude of the earth, 
in which he brought forward and used the method which is employed to 
this day. See vol. i. page 9, of this translation, note 9 . 

3 Carneades was born about B. c. 213. In the year B. c. 155, when he 
was fifty-eight years old, he was chosen with Diogenes the Stoic, and Cri- 
tolaus the Peripatetic, to go as ambassador to Rome, to deprecate the 
fine of 500 talents, which had been imposed on the Athenians, for the de- 
struction of Oropus. During his stay at Rome, he attracted great notice 
from his eloquent declamations on philosophical subjects, and it was here 
that, in the presence of Cato the Elder, he delivered his famous orations on 
Justice. The first oration was in commendation of virtue ; in the second 
justice was proved not to be a virtue, but a mere matter of compact, for 
the maintenance of civil society. The honest mind of Cato was shocked 
at this, and he moved the senate to send the philosopher home to his school, 
and save the Roman youth from his demoralizing doctrines. He left no 
writings, and all that is known of his lectures is derived from his intimate 
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thence, who by common consent was the first of the Academic 
philosophers, and Apollonius Cronos, the master of Diodorus 
the Dialectician, who was also called Cronos, for the epithet 
of the master was by some transferred to the scholar. 

The rest of the sea-coast of Gyrene from Apollonia to Cata- 
bathmus is 2200 stadia in length ; it does not throughout afford 
facilities for coasting along it ; for harbours, anchorage, habit- 
ations, and watering-places are few. The places most in re- 
pute along the coast are the Naustathmus, 1 and Zephyrium 
with an anchorage, also another Zephyrium, and a promontory 
called Chersonesus, 2 with a harbour situated opposite to and to 
the south of Corycus 3 in Crete, at the distance of 2500 stadia; 
then a temple of Hercules, and above it a village Paliurus ; 
then a harbour Menelaus, and a low promontory Ardanixis, 
(Ardanis,) 4 with an anchorage; then a great harbour, which 
is situated opposite to Chersonesus in Crete, at a distance of 
about 3000 (2000 ?) stadia ; for the whole of Crete, which is 
(a) long and narrow (island), lies opposite and nearly parallel to 
this coast. After the great harbour is another harbour, Ply- 
nos, and about it Tetra-pyrgia (the four towers). The place 
is called Catabathmus. 5 Cyrensea extends to this point ; the 
remainder (of the coast) to Paraetonium, 6 and from thence to 
Alexandreia, we have spoken of in our account of Egypt. 7 

23. The country deep in the interior, and above the Syrtis 
and Cyrenaea, a very sterile and dry tract, is in the possession 
of Libyans. First are the Nasamones, then Psylli, and some 
Gastuli, then Garamantes; somewhat more towards the east (than 
the Nasamones) are the Marmaridae, who are situated for the 
most part on the boundaries of CyrenBea, and extend to the 
temple of Ammon. It is asserted, that persons directing their 
course from the recess of the Great Syrtis, (namely,) from about 
the neighbourhood of Automala, 8 in the direction of the winter 

friend and pupil, Cleitomachus. See Smith, Diet, of Greek and Roman 
Biography. 

1 Marsa-al-Halal or Al Natroun. s Ras-al-Tyn. 

3 Grabusa. 4 Ras-el-Milhr. 

5 Marsa Sollom, or Akabet-el-Kebira, the present boundary of Tripoli 
and Egypt. 

6 Baretoun or Berek Marsa. 

7 Kramer's reading of this passage is followed. 

8 Groskurd has a long note on this passage, and reads TOVQ icar' avrbv 

The words in the original text, rovg KO.T avrb 
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sunrise, arrive on the fourth day at Augila. 1 This place re- 
sembles Ammon, and is productive of palm trees, and is well 
supplied with water. It is situated beyond Cyrenaea to the 
south: for 100 stadia the soil produces trees : for another 100 
stadia the land is only sown, but from excessive heat does not 
grow rice. 

Above these parts is the district which produces silphium, 
then follows the uninhabited tract, and the country of the 
Garamantes. The district which produces silphium is narrow, 
long, and dry, extending in an easterly direction about 1000 
stadia, but in breadth 300 stadia, or rather more, at least as 
far as has been ascertained. For we may conjecture that all 
countries which lie on the same parallel (of latitude) have the 
same climate, and produce the same plants ; but since many 
deserts intervene, we cannot know every place. In like man- 
ner, we have no information respecting the country beyond 
(the temple of) Ammon, nor of the oases, as far as Ethiopia, 
nor can we state distinctly what are the boundaries of Ethio- 
pia, nor of Africa, nor even of the country close upon^Egypt, 
still less of the parts bordering on the ocean. 

24. Such, then, is the disposition of the parts of the world 
which we inhabit. 2 But since the Romans have surpassed (in 
power) all former rulers of whom we have any record, and 
possess the choicest and best known parts of it, it will be suit- 
able to our subject briefly to refer to their Empire. 

It has been already stated 3 how this people, beginning from 

present the great difficulty ; but Kramer reads rov for roi>s, and has 
adopted in the text Falconer's proposed correction, icor* AvTo/j.a\d inuf . 
The name Augila is wanting in the text ; it is supplied by Groskurd, and 
approved by Kramer, who refers to Herod, iv. 172, 182. 

1 Aujela, an oasis in the desert of Barca ; it still retains its ancient 
name, and forms one of the chief stations on the caravan route from Cairo 
to Fezzan. 

8 Trje icaSr' rifiag oiicov/ievjc, Groskurd translates as inhabited to our 
time ; but Strabo refers to the then known world, having before, b. i. c. iv. 
6, in a remarkable manner conjectured the existence of other habitable 
worlds (such as America) in the latitude of Athens. " We call that (part 
of the temperate zone) the habitable earth (oiKovpkvTiv) in which we 
dwell, and with which we are acquainted ; but it is possible, that in the 
same temperate zone there may be two or even more habitable earths, 
especially near the circle of latitude drawn through Athens and the Atlan- 
tic Ocean." The latitudes of Athens and Washington do not differ by 
one degree. 

3 B. vi. c. iv. 2. 
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the single city of Rome, obtained possession of the whole of 
Italy, by warfare and prudent administration ; and how, after- 
wards, following the same wise course, they added the coun- 
tries all ai'ound it to their dominion. 

Of the three continents, they possess nearly the whole of 
Europe, with the exception only of the parts beyond the 
Danube, (to the north,) and the tracts on the verge of the 
ocean, comprehended between the Rhine and the Tana'is (Don). 

Of Africa, the whole sea-coast on the Mediterranean is in 
their power ; the rest of that country is uninhabited, or the in- 
habitants only lead a miserable and nomade life. 

Of Asia likewise, the whole sea-coast in our direction (on 
the west) is subject to them, unless indeed any account is to 
be taken of the Achasi, Zygi, and Heniochi, 1 who are robbers 
and nomades, living in confined and wretched districts. Of 
the interior, and of the parts far inland, the Romans possess 
one portion, and the Parthians, or the barbarians beyond them, 
the other ; on the east and north are Indians, Bactrians, and 
Scythians ; then (on the south) Arabians and Ethiopians ; 
but territory is continually being abstracted from these people 
by the Romans. 

Of all these countries some are governed by (native) kings, 
but the rest are under the immediate authority of Rome, under 
the title of provinces, to which are sent governors and col- 
lectors of tribute ; there are also some free cities, which from 
the first sought the friendship of Rome, or obtained their 
freedom as a mark of honour. Subject to her also are some 
princes, chiefs of tribes, and priests, who (are permitted) to live 
in conformity with their national laws. 

25. The division into provinces has varied at different 
periods, but at present it is that established by Augustus 
Caesar ; for after the sovereign power had been conferred upon 
him by his country for life, and he had become the arbiter of 
peace and war, he divided the whole empire into two parts, 
one of which he reserved to himself, the other he assigned to 
the (Roman) people. The former consisted of such parts as 
required military defence, and were barbarian, or bordered 
upon nations not as yet subdued, or were barren and unculti- 
vated, which though ill provided with everything else, were 
yet well furnished with strongholds, and might thus dispose 

1 B. ii. c. v. $ 31. 
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the inhabitants to throw off the yoke and rebel. All the rest, 
which were peaceable countries, and easily governed without 
the assistance of arms, were given over to the (Roman) 
people. Each of these parts was subdivided into several 
provinces, which received respectively the titles of "pro- 
vinces of Caesar" and "provinces of the People." 

To the former provinces Caesar appoints governors and 
administrators, and divides the (various) countries sometimes 
in one way, sometimes in another, directing his political con- 
duct according to circumstances. 

But the people appoint commanders and consuls to their 
own provinces, which are also subject to divers divisions 
when expediency requires it. 

(Augustus Caesar) in his first organization of (the Empire) 
created two consular governments, namely, (1.) the whole of 
Africa in possession of the Romans, excepting that part 
which was under the authority, first of Juba, but. now of his 
son Ptolemy; and (2.) Asia within the Halys and Taurus, except 
the Galatians and the nations under Amyntas, Bithynia, and 
the Propontis. He appointed also ten consular governments 
in Europe and in the adjacent islands. Iberia Ulterior 
(Further Spain) about the river Baetis 1 and Celtica Nar- 
bonensis 2 (composed the two first). The third was Sardinia, 
with Corsica ; the fourth Sicily ; the fifth and sixth Illyria, 
districts near Epirus, and Macedonia ; the seventh Achaia, 
extending to Thessaly, the JEtolians, Acarnanians, and the 
Epirotic nations who border upon Macedonia ; the eighth 
Crete, with Cyrenaea ; the ninth Cyprus ; the tenth Bithynia, 
with the Propontis and some parts of Pontus. 

Caesar possesses other provinces, to the government of which 
he appoints men of consular rank, commanders of armies, or 
knights; 3 and in his (peculiar) portion (of the empire) there 
are and ever have been kings, princes, and (municipal) 
magistrates. 

1 Guadalquiver (Wad-el-Kebir, the Great River). 
2 B. iv. c. i. 6. 3 B. iii. c. iv. 20. 
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AARASSUS, t. of Pisidia, ii. 324. 
Aba, daughter of Zenophanes, iii. 

56. 

, Aba?, t. of Phocis, ii. 122, 151. 

Abaitse, ii. 402. 

Abaitis, district of Phrygia, ii. 333. 

Abantes (Eubreans), ii. 151. 

Abantis (Euboea), ii. 151. 

Abaris, i. 463. 

Abas, great-grandson of Erectheus, 

ii. 151. 

, ii. 133. 

Abdera, t. of Thrace, i. 515 ; ii. 272, 

298 ; iii. 17. 
, t. of Spain (Adra), i. 235, 

238. 

Abderus, i. 515. 
Abeacus, ii. 239. 
Abella, t. of Campania (Aeella Vec- 

chia), i. 370. 
Abii, i. 453, 454, 458, 461, 465, 479 ; 

ii. 302. 
Abilyx, Abyle (Jebel-el-Mina), mtn 

in Mauritania, i. 255 ; iii. 278. 
Abisarus, iii. 90. 
Aboniteichos, t. of Paphlagonia, 

(Ineboli), ii. 291. 
Aborace, ii. 223. 

Aborrhas,r.of Mesopotamia, iii. 158. 
Aboukir. See Canopus. 
Abrettene, district of Mysia, ii. 330, 

332. 

Abrettenus, Jupiter, ii. 330. 
Abrotonon (Sabrata), iii. 289. 
Absyrtides (Cherso and Ossero), i. 

186. 
A.bus, mtn in Armenia, ii. 268, 273. 



Abydeni, ii. 353. 

Abydon. See Amydon. 

Abydos, t. of Mysia, i. 164, 189, 

508 ; ii. 338354, 366, 374; iii. 

5, 66. 

- , strait of, i. 517. 

- , t. of Egypt, iii. 258, 259. 
Ab-Zal. See Copratas. 
Acacesium, i. 459. 

Academy, philosophers of the, iii. 

294. 

Acalandrus, r. i. 427. 
Acamas, Athenian, iii. 71. 

prom, of Cyprus (Cape 

, iii.68, 70, 71. 



Acanthian gulf, i. 511. 
Acanthus, t. of Egypt, iii. 253* 

- , t. of Macedonia, i. 511 
513. 

Acara, i. 322. 

Acarnan, ii. 174, 178. 

Acarnania, i. 493, 499, 501 ; ii. 3, 

5, 14, 25, 58, 129, 150, 161163, 

167, 171174. 
Acarnanians, Acarnanes, i. 410, 494, 

498; ii. 2, 6, 75,114, 128, 130, 

131, 158162, 169, 172175, 

178 ; iii. 297. 
Acatharti, iii. 197. 
Acathartic gulf, Acathartus, iii. 193. 
Ace, city of Phoenicia. See Ptole- 

mai's. 

Acerrae, i. 367, 370. 
Acesines, r. of India (Chenab), iii. 

83, 85, 9092, 102. 
Achaean league, ii. 59, 70. 

- cities, ii. 73. 
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^.chaeae, rocks, ii. 21. 
Achaei, Achaeans, i. 55, 96, 195, 328, 
395, 399; ii. 3, 5, 7, 13, 27, 42, 
49, 50, 51, 53, 6668, 70, 71, 
73, 118, 132, 160, 181, 182, 195, 
219, 224226, 329, 366. 

Phthiotae, ii. 224. 

in Bosporus, ii. 224. 

in Pontus, ii. 1 13. 

robbers, iii. 296. 

harbour, in the Troad, ii. 



358, 



363. 

in JEolis, ii. 397. 
in Cyprus, iii. 69. 



Achaeium, t. of the Troad, ii. 360, 
371373. 

Achaemenidae, iii. 130. 

Achaeus, son of Xuthus, ii. 67. 

, father of Antiochis, ii. 400. 

Achaia, Achaea, i. 506 ; ii. 6, 8, 43, 
68, 72, 77, 132, 160 ; iii. 297. 

t. of the Cimmerian Bos- 
porus, ii. 224. 

t. of Aria, ii. 252. 

Achai'carus, iii. 180. 

Acharaca, t. of Lydia, ii. 335 ; iii. 
25, 26. 

Achardeus, r. of the Caucasus, ii. 
239. 

Achelous, r. of Acarnania (Aspro- 
potamo), i. 44, 93, 410, 411, 501 ; 
ii. 6, 25, 158, 159, 170173. 

, r. of Achaea, ii. 14, 158. 

, r. of Thessaly, ii. 136, 

158. 

Acheron, r. ,of Triphylia, ii. 17. 

, of Italy, i. 382. 

, of Epirus, i. 497. 

Acherrae, t. of Cisalpine Gaul, i. 367. 

, t. of Campania, i. 367, 

370. 

Acherusian Lake, marsh in Cam- 
pania (Mare Morto), i. 39, 362 
364. 

Achilleium, in the Troad, ii. 366, 
372. 

, in the Cimmerian Bos- 
porus, i. 477 ; ii. 222. 

Achilles, i. 71, 73, 470, 472, 500 ; 
ii. 22, 3537, 115, 126, 181, 
132138, 140, 157, 168, 342, 



343, 345, 358, 359, 363, 366, 

377, 383,384, 394; iii. 58. 
Achilles, course of, peninsula, i. 

472, 473. 
, rampart of, in Mysia, ii. 

386. 

, temple of, ii. 222, 359. 

Achivi, rampart of the, i. 154. 
Acholla, t. of the Carthaginians 

(El Aliah), iii. 285. 
Acidon, r. of Triphylia, ii. 22, 26. 
Acila, prom, of Arabia (Ghela), iii. 

193. 
Acilisene, distr. of Armenia, ii. 

260, 268, 269, 272, 274, 305. 
Aciris, r. of Leucania (Agri), i. 397. 
Acisene, ii. 269. 
Acmon, ii. 191. 

Aconites, people of Sardinia, i. 334. 
Acontia (Acuteia ? ), t. of Spain, i. 

228. 

Acontium, mtn of Boeotia, i. 113. 
Acqui. See Aquae-Statiella?. 
Acra (C. Takli), ii. 222. 
Acrsea, Venus, iii. 69. 
ACTS, t, of Laconia, ii. 15, 41. 
Acraephiae, Acraephium, t. of Bceotia, 

ii. 107, 109, 110. 
Acragas, city of Sicily (Girgenti), 

i. 411, 415. 

Acrathos (C. Monte Santo), i. 512. 
Acrisius, ii. 118. 211. 
Acritas, prom, of Messenia, i. 36. 
Acrocorinthus, ii. 38, 60, 61, 62, 

70. 

Acrolissus. See Lissus, i. 485. 
Acropolis, ii. 86. 
Acrothoi, t. on Mount Athos, i. 512, 

513. 

Acta, Lepre, iii. 3. 
Actaeon, ii. 87. 
Acte, ii. 77, 79, 174. 
Acte, Actice. See Attica, ii. 80. 
Acte. See Acarnania. 
Actia, Actian games, i. 499. 
Actian war, i. 36 ; ii. 330. 
Actis, ii. 375. 
Actium, prom, of Acarnania (La 

Punta), ii. 115, 161. 

-, t. of Acarnania, ii. 73 115, 



159, 161, 171. 
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Actium, battle of, ii. 208 ; iii. 230, 

233. 

Acusilaus, Argive, ii. 189. 
Acyphas, or Piudus, ii. 128. 
, in the CEtaaan district, 

ii. 136. 
Ada, dr of Hecatomnus, iii. 35, 

36. 

, dr of Pixodarus, iii. 35. 

Ada. See Patraeus. 
Adada, c. of Pisidia, ii. 324. 
Adse, town of JEolis, iii. 397. 
Adarbal, Adherbal, iii. 284. 
Adda, r. of Gaul, i. 287, 304, 312, 

317. 

Adeimantus, ii. 350. 
Adiabene, ii. 272; iii. 142, 146, 

154. 
Adiatorix, son of Domnecleus, ii. 

288. 

f. of Dyteutus, ii. 308. 

Admetus, i. 72 ; ii. 155. 

Adobogion, ii. 401. 

Adonis, iii, 170. 

, river of Phoenicia (Nahr- 

Ibrahim), iii. 170. 
Ador, ii. 270. 
Adra. See Abdera. 
Adramyttene, district of Mysia, ii. 

370, 400. 

Adramytteni, ii. 383, 384. 
Adramyttium, t. of Mysia (Adra- 

mytti], ii. 339, 340, 371, 374, 

376, 384, 386, 387. 
, gulf of, ii. 342, 374, 

386, 400. 
Adrapsa, iii. 126. 
Adrasteia, district of Mysia, ii. 317, 

332, 337, 348. 

, t. of Mysia, ii. 345348. 

-, mtn near Cyzicus, ii. 



331. 



(Nemesis), ii. 348. 



Adrastus, ii. 59, 97. 

, ii. 174, 346, 348. 

Adria, city and naval station of 

Picenum (Atri), i. 358. See 

Atria. 

Adrias, r. i. 487.- 
Adriatic (Gulf of Venice}, i. 31, 

72, 73, 75, 89, 96, 139, 141, 158, 



159, 163, 164, 186, 193, 291, 303, 
307, 308, 314, 315, 319, 324 
326, 336, 338, 357, 373, 425, 432, 
435, 442, 463, 475, 481, 483, 486, 
487, 492, 495, 505, 506; ii. 119, 
289, 290, 301,378. 

Adrion, mtn of Dalmatia. See Ar- 
dium, i. 484. 

Adrumes (SowsaA), iii. 288. 

Adshane. See Canse. 

Adula, Adulas, mtn, i. 287, 304, 
317. 

JEa, city, i. 31, 32, 7274. 

--- , ftn, i. 509, 510. 

^Eacidae, i. 496 ; ii. 83. 

jEacus, ii. 57. 

JEsea, i. 6, 32, 73. 

JSaneium, ii. 126. 

^Eanes, ii. 126. 

^Eanis, ii. 126. 

Mas, r. of Illyria. See Aias. 

', son of Telamon. See Ajax. 
, i. 493; ii. 152, 154. 



uEdepsus, t. of Eubcea (Dipso), i. 

94; ii. 125, 152. 
J3dui, i. 278, 286288. 
.<Eeta, i. 72, 73. 
^Eetes, i. 7274. 
JSga, prom, of ^Eolis, ii. 388. 

- , city of Achaia, ii. 71 73. 
.Egoe, t. of Mysia, ii. 397. 

- , t. of Eubosa, ii. 72, 98. 

, ^Egas, t. of Cilicia (Ajas), 



iii. 60. 

, t. of Laconia, ii. 42. 

gcean Sea (Egio-Pelago), i. 42, 

187190, 195, 487, 496, 505, 

512, 518, 519; ii. 72, 152, 193, 

207, 341, 388. 

i, ii. 71. 
.iEgaleum, mtn of Messenia, ii. 

35. 

^Egeira, t. of Achaea, ii. 71, 73. 
.ZEgeirus, t. in Lesbos, ii. 391. 
^Egesta, t. of Sicily, i. 379, 411, 

415 ; ii. 378. 
JSgestani, i. 401, 411. 
^Egestes, Trojan, i. 378, 411. 
JDgeus, ii. 81. 
^Egialeia ^Egialus, ii. 3, 23, 67, 68, 

72, 288. 
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./Egiali (Sicyon), ii. 66. 
^Egialians, ii. 53, 67, 68. 
^Egialus, JEgialeia, in Paphlagonia, 

ii. 288, 291. 

^Egieis, ^Egienses, ii. 73, 157. 
^Egilieis, in Attica, ii. 89. 
./Egilips, ii. 161, 163. 
^Egimius, ii. 128. 
-dSgimurus (Al Djamur), i. 185, 

422; iii. 287. 
.<Egina, t. of Argolis, ii. 57, 58. 

, island, i. 84, 187 ; ii. 47, 

49, 54, 57, 58, 82, 136. 

, city, ii. 55, 58. 

jEginetEE, ii. 57, 58, 83. 

.Eginium, t. of Thessaly, i. 501. 

.iEgirussa, ii. 84. 

^Egisthus, i. 25. 

^Egium, city of Achsea (Vostitza), 

ii. 5, 6, 8, 59, 7173, 77. 
vEgletes Apollo. See Anaphe. 
.^Egospotami, t. and r., i. 438, 

518. 

^Egua, t. of Spain, i. 213. 
-dEgys, city and district of Laconia, 

ii. 42, 153. 
.iElana, Aila (Ailah), t. of Arabia 

Petn-ea, iii. 176, 191. 
^Elanitic Bay, iii. 176, 191, 201, 

254. 
^Elius Callus, i. 178 ; iii. 209212, 

246, 262, 267. 

(Catus), i. 466. 

-iEmilian road, i. 323. 
^Emilianus, Q. Fabius Maximus, i. 

277, 285. 

, Scipio, iii. 51, 286. 

-(Emilius, Paulus, i. 495. 
jEnarium. See Arnarium, ii. 73. 
.<Enea, t. of the Troad, ii. 372. 
, t. of Macedonia, i. 509, 510. 

See Enea and Nea. 
..Eneas, i. 76, 225, 339, 346, 347 ; 

ii. 317, 344, 353, 356, 357, 360, 

377, 378, 383. 
.(Enesippeia, isl., iii. 235. 
jEnesisphyra, prom, of Egypt, iii. 

235. 

JLniana (J2nia), ii. 242. 
-lEnianes, people of Thessaly, i. 96 ; 

ii. 128, 147, 158, 241, 273. 



.iEniates, name of the Paphlagoni- 

ans, ii. 302. 

^Enius, r. of the Troad, ii. 371. 
^Enobarbus (Cnseus), i. 277. 
(Domitius). i. 285; iii. 

24. 
jEnus, mtn of Ccphallenia (Monte 

Nero), ii. 1 >7. 
, city of Thrace, i. 490, 516, 

519. 
^Eolia, i. 17, 64, 187, 195, 224; ii. 

153 ; iii. 140. 
^Eolian nation, ii. 3. 

(.olony, ii. 9-1. 

^Eolians, i. 96, 328; ii. 2,3, 154, 

366, 374, 382386 ; iii. 34. 
J2olic dialect, ii. 2, 3. 

expedition, ii. 93. 

migration, iii. 2. 

^oiis, ii. 339341, 346, 366, 384, 

398. 
JSolus, king, i. 31, 35, 36, 39, 194, 

403,417, 419; ii. 142. 
, Islands of (Lipari Islands), 

i. 84, 89, 185, 194, 383, 403, 420. 
-, Play of Euripides, ii. 32. 



^Epasian plain, region of Triphvlia, 

ii. 22. 
^Epeia, town of Messenia, ii. 35, 

37. 

^Epeia Methone, ii. 37. 
^Epy, town of Triphylia, ii. 23, 

24. 

^Epytus, son of Neleus, iii. 2. 
^Equi, i. 339, 343, 344, 353. 
jEquum-Faliscum, i. 335. 
Aeria, t. of the Cavari (Le mont 

Ventoux), i. 277. 
/Esar, r. of Etruria, i. 330.' 
JEsarus, r. near Crotona (Esaro), i. 

393. 
JEsehines, Athenian, ii. 188. 

, Milesian, iii. 5. 

JEschylus, i. 52, 68, 329, 386, 458, 

462 ; ii. 13, 73, 82, 154, 187, 337, 

390; iii. 130. 

jEsculapius. See Asclepius. 
Jisepus, r, of Mysia, Satal-dere, ii. 

300, 316, ' 317, 330, 332, 337 

341, 344348, 353, 357, 369, 

371, 372. 
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^Esernia, city of the Samnites (her- 
nia), i. 353,371. 
^Esis, r. of Umbria (Fiumesino), 

i. 324, 337, 357, 435. 
JEsyetes, tomb of, ii. 361, 364. 
./Ethalia, island (Elba), i. 185, 332 

334. 

JEthaloei's, r. of Scepsia, ii. 190. 
^Ethices, people of Epirus and 

Thessaly, i. 499, 501 ; ii. 131, 

137, 144. 
^Ethicia, i. 501. 
^Ethiopia. See Ethiopia. 
JStna, Mount, i. 31, 35, 84, 368. 

369, 386, 403, 404, 406, 411, 413 

415, 418. 
JStnaeans, i. 405. 
^Etolia, i. 493, 499, 501, 505 ; ii. 6, 

10, 33, 72, 75, 114, 129, 136, 

150, 155, 156, 159, 160, 171, 172, 

174. 

^Etna.town of Sicily, i. 405, 414. 
jfitoli, ^Itolians, i. 381 ; ii. 2, 6, 12, 

30, 33, 121, 122, 127131, 146, 

158161, 169, 172, 175, 176, 

passim, 
jEtolian mountains, ii. 115, 131. 

promontories, i. 93. 

polity, i. 494. 

JEtolicus, Demetrius, ii. 160. 
^Etolus, ii. 33, 122, 176, 177. 
^Exoneis, vill. of Attica, ii. 89. 
^Exonici, ii. 89. 

Afium-karahissar. See Synnada. 
Afranius, legate of Pompey, i. 242. 
Afreen. See Oenoparas. 
Africa. See Libya, iii. 274278. 
African coast, i. 76. 

sea, ii. 193, 194, 199, 212. 

Agamedes, ii. 119. 

Agamemnon, i. 17, 63, 499 ; ii. 22, 

35, 36, 53, 56, 57, 59, 83, 115, 

174, 186, 340, 356, 368, 374 ; iii. 

10, 15, passim. 
Agapenor, iii. 70. 
Agatha, a city of Gaul (Agde}, i. 

269, 272. 

Agatharchides, iii. 34, 208. 
Agathocleia, iii. 231. 
Agathocles, tyrant of Sicily, i. 383 
427; iii. 288. 



Agathocles, father of Lysimachus, 

ii. 399. 
, son of Lysimachus, ii. 

400. 

Agathyrnum, i. 401. 
Agde See Agatha. 
Agdistis, the goddess Rhea, ii. 

184. 

, temple of, ii. 320. 

Agenois. See Nitiobriges. 

Agesilaus, i. 427. 

Agidae, ii. 44. 

Agis, ii. 43, 44. 

Afflio, L'Osteria dell'. See Algi- 

dum. 
Agnu-Ceras, promontory of Egypt, 

iii. 239. 

Agoracritus, ii. 87. 
Agra, village of Attica, ii. 91. 
Agradates, iii. 132. 
Agreea, district of JEtolia, ii. 10. 
Agrsei, a people of JStolia, ii. 1 58, 

160, 179. 

, people of Arabia, iii. 189. 

Agrseus, ii. 77. 

Agri, ii. 223. 

Agri. See Aciris. 

Aariades, ii. 8. 

Agrianes, a people of Thrace, i 

488, 514, 515. 
Agrigentini, i. 401. 
Agrigentum. See Acragas. 
Agrii, a people of Ethiopia, iii. 

196. 
Agrippa, i. 289, 310, 350, 364; ii. 

36,350; iii. 170. 
Agrius, ii. 175, 179. 
Agylla, t. of Etruria, i. 328 ; 335. 
Agyllsei, i. 328. 
Aiaffhi-daffh. See Zagrum. 
Aias, or Aous, i. 410, 411, 486. 
Aigan, ii. 388. 
Aila. See Plana. 
Ain-el-Hiyeh. See Enydra. 
Aix. See Sextise. 
Aj'as. See JEgseae. 
Ajax, son of Teucer, iii. 55, 56. 

, temple of, ii. 357, 359. 

son of Telamou, ii. 83, 84, 



102. 
, the I ocrian, ii. 126, 367. 
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Ajazzo, Aias, Bay of. See Issus. 
Ak-Su. See Oestrus. 
Akaba. See Aila. 
A&abel-el-Kebira. See Catabath- 

mus. 

Ak-Liman. See Armene, ii. 291, 
Ak-Schehr. See Pkilomelium. 
Ala Sche/ir. See Philadelphia. 
Alabanda, t. of Caria (Arab- Nissar), 

ii. 347 ; iii. 34, 37, 38, 40. 
Alaean Minerva, ii. 75. 
Alaeis ^xonici, vill. of Attica, ii. 

89. 
Algesa, t. of Sicily (I Bagni), i. 401, 

411. 

Alalcomense, t. of Bceotia, i. 501 ; 
ii. 107, 110. 

, t. of Asteria, ii. 168. 

Alalcomenium, temple of Minerva, 

ii. 106, 110. 

Alara. See Ptolemai's. 
Alatri. See Aletrium. 
Alazia, t. of Mysia, ii. 299. 
Alazones, ii. 298, 299. 
Alazonia, Alazonium, t. of the 

Troad, ii. 300, 371. 
Alazonius, r. of Albania, ii. 230, 

231 234 
Alba (Albf), i. 340, 344, 349, 353, 

356. 

Alban wine, i. 347. 
Albania (Shiroan), ii. 217, 226, 230 

235, 238, 243, 267, 268. 
Albanians, i. 178, 195, 341, 344, 
440; ii. 217, 232235, 248, 260, 
267272, 307. 

Albanus, Mount (Monte Albano), 
i. 340, 351 ; (Monte Cavo), 355, 
356. 

Albi. See Alba. 
Albia, Alpionia, i. 300. 
Albienses, i. 302. 
Albii, i. 482. 

Albingaunum (Albinga), i. 300, 301. 
Albiceci, i. 302. 
Albis, r. (Elbe), i. 22, 444447, 

451. 
Albium Intemelium ( Vintimille), i. 

300, 301. 

Albitis, Mount, i. 300, 483. 
Albula, cold waters, i. 354. 



Alcaeus, poet of Mitylene, i. 58 ; 

ii. 108, 109, 366, 375, 391, 393 ; 

iii. 40. 

Alcestis, i. 72. 
Alchsedamnus, iii. 166. 
Alcimedon, ii. 42. 
Alcimus, ii. 42. 
Alcmseon, i. 499 ; ii. 122, 174. 
Alcmaeonis, the poem, ii. 162. 
Alcman, i. 68, 458 ; ii. 13, 153, 172, 

203, 337. 
Alcmeue, ii. 30. 
Alcolea. See Ilipa. 
Alcyonis Sea, ii. 6, 82, 92. 
Al-Djamur. See jEgimurus. 
Al-Djezira. See Mesopotamia. 
Alea Athena, ii. 75. 
Alece, r. of the Bruttii. See Ha- 

lex. 

Aleian plain, ii. 304; iii. 60, 61. 
Aleisium, Aleisius, t. and hill of, in 

ii. 12, 14. 

Aleisius, r. in Elis, ii. 14. 
Alento. See Elees. 
Alesia, i. 285. 
Alesiaeum, t. of Elis, ii. 14. 
Alesius, tumulus of, ii. 27. 
Aletes, ii. 77. 

Aletia, t. of Calabria, i. 430. 
Aletrium, t. of Latium (Alatri), i. 

352. 

Aleus, ii. 389. 
Alexander, son of Priam, i. 65, 

90. 

, poet of .Etolia, ii. 318; 



iii. 23, 67. 

Lychnus, the orator, iii. 



14. 



401. 



- Philalethes, ii. 336. 

-, son of Antiochus, iii. 

- Balas, iii. 164. 

-, king of Judaea, iii. 



180. 

of the Molossi, 

i. 382, 427. 

the Great, son of Philip, 



i. 22, 77, 104, 108, 109, T22, 
137, 257, 463, 464, 512, 513; 
ii. 237, 238, 241, 243, 253, ei 
passim. 
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Alexandria, city of Egypt, i. 13, 38, 
91, 98, 118, 130, 131, 140, 153, 
171, 172, 189, 190, 197, 200 
202, 318; ii. 213, 235, 249, 252, 
274, 276 ; iii. 33, 34, 53, 57, 59, 
162, 164, 211, 213273, 275, 
294. 

, in the Troad, i. 202 ; 

ii. 355, 361, 364, 373, 377, 385. 
See Troad. 

, city of Syria, iii. 59. 

, mtn of Mysia, ii. 



376. 

Alexandrian merchants, i. 178. 
Alexandrini, ii. 190, 373. 
Alexandrium (near Teos), iii. 17. 
(in Judsea), iii. 

181. 

Alexarchus, i. 513. 
Algidum, city (L'Osteria dell' 

Aglio), i. 351. 
Algidus, Mount, i. 355. 
Algiers and Fee. See Maurusia. 
Alinda, t. of Caria, iii. 36. 
Alliphas (Attife), i. 353. 
Allitrochades, i. 109. 
Allobroges, i. 277, 289, 302. 
Allotriges, i. 233. 
Al-Madain. See Ctesiphon. 
A lobe, Alope, Alybe, ii. 300. 
Alope, t. of the Opuntian Locrians, 

i. 95 ; ii. 126, 128, 132, 135. 
, t. of the Locri Ozola?, ii. 

128. 

, t. of Phthiotis, ii. 128, 135. 

A15pecia, ii. 221. 
Alopeconnesii, i. 516. 
Alopeconnesus, t. of Thrace, i. 

517. 

Alorium, t. of Triphylia, ii. 24. 
Alorus, t. of Bottitea, i. 508, 509. 
Alpheius, r. of Elis (the Carbonaro, 

Rufea), i. 402, 403, 403410, 

417; ii. 7, 11, 15, 17, 20, 22 

28, 32, 33, 76. 

Alponus, t. near Thermopylae, i. 95. 
Alps, i. 110, 193, 264269, 276 

280, 286, 287, 291, 296, 300 

315, 317, 319, 322324, 337, 

357, 439, 444, 448, 450, 481 

483. 



Alps, Pennine, i. 305, 309, 310. 

Alsium, t. of Etruria, i. 335. 

Altes, ii. 344 ; iii. 395. 

Althaea, ii. 179. 

Althsemenes, Argive, ii. 201, 203 ; 

iii. 30. 
Altinum, city of Cisalp. Gaul (Al- 

tino), i. 318. 

Altun-Suyi, r. See Lycus. 
Alus, ii. 132. 
Alyattes, ii. 118, 405; iii. 66, 

141. 
Alybe, Alope, or Alobe, ii. 298, 299, 

372 

Alybes, ii. 297, 298, 299. 
Alyzeus, ii. 162. 
Alyzia, t. of Acarnania (Kandili), 

ii. 159, 171. 
Amadocus, i. 516. 
Amaltheia, i. 226 ; ii. 170; 
Amanides Gates, iii. 60, 164. 
Amanus, ii. 259, 278, 279 ; iii. 60, 

63, 143, 160, 163. 
Amardi, ii. 241, 245, 248, 263. 
Amarynces, king, ii. 12. 
Amarynthia Diana, ii. 155. 
Amarynthium, the. ii. 156. 
Amarynthus, t. of Eubcea, ii. 155. 
Amaseia, city of Pontus (Ama- 

sija), ii. 295, 306, 31 1, 312 ; iii. 

252. 

Amasenses, ii. 312. 
Amasias, r. of Germany (Ems), i. 

444, 445. 
Amasis, ii. 311. 
Amastris, city of Paphlagonia, 

(Amassera), i. 475; ii. 285, 

289, 290, 291, 302. 
Amastris, wife of Dionysius, tyrant 

of Heracleia, ii. 29 1 . 
Amathus, r. of Elis, ii. 7, 11, 26, 

38. 
, t. of Cyprus (Limasol), 

iii. 69. 

, t. of Laconia, ii. 41. 

Amathusii, ii. 13. . 

Amazones, plain of the, i. 82, 190. 

Amazonides, ii. 298. 

Amazons, ii. 300, 301, 328, passim. 

Ambarvia, i. 341. 

Ambiani, i. 289, 309. 
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Amblada, t. of Pis,dia, ii. 324. 

wine, ii. 324. 

Ambracia, t. of Thesprotia (Arta), 

i. 498, 499 ; ii. 159, 161. 
Ambracian Gulf, Ambracian Sea, 

(The Gulf of Arta), i. 186, 495, 

496498, 501, 505 ; ii. 4, 129, 

158, 161, 171. 
Ambrones, i. 274. 
Ambryseis, ii. 123, 
Ambrysus, t. of Phocis (Distomo), 

ii 122. 

Amelia. See Ameria. 
Amenanus, r. of Sicily (Judicello), 

i. 356. 
Ameria, t. of Umbria (Amelia}, i. 

338. 

, t. of Pontus, ii. 308. 

Amisene, ii. 290, 294, 296. 
Amiseni, ii. 290, 294, 296, 310, 311. 
Amisus (Samsun), i. 106, 107, 109, 

113, 114, 190 ; ii. 227, 256, 289, 

294, 296, 302,310; iii. 44, 56, 

62, 63. 
Amitenmm, city of the Sabines, i. 

338, 359. 

Aramon Balithon, prom., iii. 288. 
, seat of oracle, i. 504 ; iii. 

226, 253, 258, 283. 
, temple of, i. 78, 79, 87, 88 ; 

iii. 253, 258, 289, 294, 295. 
Ammonia, iii. 235. 
Amnias, r. of Paphlagonia (Gok- 

Irmak), ii. 313. 

Amnisus, port of Cnossus, ii. 196. 
Amorgos, isl. (Amorgo), ii. 211. 
Amorium, t. of Phrygia (Hergan- 

Keleh), ii. 332. 
Ampelus, prom, of Samos, ii. 212 ; 

iii. 8. 
AmphaxTtis, distr. of Macedonia, i. 

506, 509. 

Amphiale, prom, of Attica, ii. 84. 
Amphiaraeum, ii. 90. 
Amphiaraus, ii. 90, 96, 97, 174; 

iii. 15. 
Ampbictyons, ii. 116120, 128, 

130. 

Amphictyonic body, ii. 55, 109, 118. 
Amphidolia, Agr phidolis, t. of Elis, 

ii. 14, 23. 
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Amphigeneia, t. of Triphylia, ii. 

23, 24. 

Amphilochi, t. of Spain, i. 236. 
Amphilocbians, i. 410/493, 499; 

ii. 131, 158, 174. 
Amphilochic Argos. See Argos. 
v Ampbilochus, i. 236, 410, 499 ; ii. 

174, 175; iii. 15, 50, 59,60. 
Amphimalla, t. of Crete, ii. 194. - 
Amphinomus, i. 405, 502. 
Amphion, ii. 36, 107. 
Amphipolis (Emboli), i. 202, 513, 

514, 516. 
Amphiscii, i. 146. 
Amphissa (Salona, or Lampenf), ii. 

127, 128, : 

Amphissenses, ii. 116. 
Amphistratus, ii. 224. 
Amphitryon, ii. 166, 170, 173. 
Amphius, ii. 346. 
Amphrysus, r. of Thessaly, ii. 135, 

138. 

Ampsani. See Campsiani, i. 447. 
Ampurias. See Emporium. 
Amulius, i. 340. 
Amy else, city of Laconia, i. 424; 

ii. 4042. 
Amycteres, iii. 108. 
Amydon, t. of Macedonia, i. 508 

510. 
Amymone, mother of Nauplius, ii. 

48. 

, fountain at Lerna, ii. 52. 

Amynander, ii. 128. 

Amyntas, father of Philip, i. 472, 

492, 500, 509,510; ii. 39,111. 
, successor of king Deio- 

tarus, ii. 320325, 333 ; iii. 297. 
Amyntor, ii. 142, 143. 
Amyrus, ii. 1 47 ; iii. 22. 
Amythaonidaa, ii. 52. 
Amyzon, t. of Caria, iii. 37. 
Auabura, t. of Pisidia, ii. 324. 
Anacharsis, i. 463, 465 ; iii. 86. 
Anacreon, i. 226 ; iii. 2, 9, 17, 40. 
Anaetorium, t. of Acarnania, ii. 159, 

16]. 

Anacyndaraxes, iii. 55. 
Anadatus, ii. 246. 

, Ana'itis, iii. 137, 144. See 

Anai'tis. 
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Anagnia, t. of the Hernici (Anagni), 

i. 353. 

Anagrurasii, vill. of Attica, ii. 89. 
Ana'itis, ii. 246. 

, temple of, ii. 274, 275, 309. 

Anaplie, isl. (Nanfio), i. 73 ; ii. 206, 

207. 

Anaphlystii, ii. 89. 
Anaphlystus, vill. of Attica, ii. 89. 
Anapias, i. 406. 
Anariacee, ii. 240242, 248. 
Anariace, ii. 241. 
Anas (Guadiana), r. of Spain, i. 

208212, 214, 222, 228, 230,243. 
Anaurus, r. of Magnesia, ii. 139. 
Anaxagoras, iii. 20. 
Anaxarchus, ii. 356. 
Anaxenor, iii. 23. 
Anaxicrates, iii. 191. 
Anaxilas, the tyrant of Rhegium, 

i. 384, 385. 
Anaximander, the Milesian, i. 1, 12; 

iii. 5. 
Anaximenes of Lampsacus, disciple 

of Anaximander, ii. 350 ; iii. 5, 20. 
Ancasus, iii. 2. 
Aucliiale, a town of Pontus, i. 490. 

, t. of Cilicia, iii. 55, 56. 

Anchialus, ii. 166. 

Anchises, i. 339 ; ii. 344, 353, 378. 

Anchoe, ii. 100. 

Ancon, Ancona, i. 315, 337, 357, 

435, 483. 

Ancus Martins, i. 326, 345, 348. 
Ancyra, t. of Galatia (Angora), i. 

'279 ; ii. 320. 
, t. of Phrygia (Simau-Gol), 

ii. 320, 332. 

-, t. of Gaul, i. 279. 



Andania, t. of Arcadia, ii. 11, 24, 

37, 156. 
Andeira, citv of Mysia, ii. 381, 386, 

387. 

Andeirene, ii. 387. 
Andetrium, t. of Dalmatia, i. 484. 
Andirns, r. of the Troad, ii. 370. 
Anuizetii, i. 483. 
AndrasmSn, iii. 2. 
Andriace, t. of Thrace, i. 490. 
Andriclns, mtn of Cilicia (Kara Ge- 

dik}, iii. 52. 



Andrii, i. 511. 
Androclus, iii. 2, 11. 
Andromache, ii. 343, 356, 363, 394. 
Andromeda, i. 68 ; iii. 173. 
Andron, ii. 81, 167, 195. 
Andronicus, iii. 33. 
Andropompus, iii. 2. 
Andros, isl. (Andro), ii. 156, 208, 

210. 

Androsthenes, iii. 186. 
Anemurium, prom, of Cilicia (Ina- 

mur), iii. 52, 54, 68. 
Anemoreia, Anemoleia, t. of Phocis, 

ii. 123. 

Angelo-Castron. See Arsinoe. 
Angora. See Ancyra. 
Anias, r. of Arcadia, ii. 76. 
Anigriades, ii. 19, 20. 
Anigrus, r. of Triphylia, ii. 20, 

21. 
Anio, r. of Latium (Teverone), i. 

349. 

Anniceric sect, iii. 293. 
Anniceris, iii. 293. 
Annius, ii. 17. 
Ansander, i. 479. 
Antseus, iii. 281. 
Antakieh. See Epidaphne. 
Antalcidas, i. 438. 
Antandria. ii. 375, 384. 
Antandrians, ii. 386. 
Antandros (San Dimitri), ii. 186. 
, t. of the Troad (An- 

tandro), ii. 375, 376, 384. 
Antemnae, t. of Latium, i. 341 . 
Antenor, i. 76, 225, 236, 316; ii. 

289, 377. 

Antenoridse, ii. 360, 377. 
Anthedon, c. of Boeotia, i. 25 ; ii. 

92, 98, 102, 103, 106. 
Antheia, ii. 35, 37. 
Anthemis, ii. 168. 
Anthemus, iii. 8. 
Anthemusia, iii. 158. 
Anthes, ii. 56 ; iii. 35. 
Antibes. See Antipolis. 
Anticasius, mtn of Syria, iii. 164. 
Anticeites, r. of the Maeotae, ii. 221, 

222. 
Anti-Cinolis, t. of Paphlagonia, ii. 

291. 
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Anticlides, i. 329. 

Anticragus, iii. 46. 

Anticyra, t. of Phocis (Aspra- 

Spitia), ii. 114, 116, 122, 129. 

, t. of Locris, ii. 137. 

, t. on the Maliac bay, ii. 

116, 137. 
Antigonia, t. of Bithynia, ii. 318. 

, t. of the Troad, ii. 355, 



361. 



-, t. of Syria, iii. 162. 



Antigonus, son of Philip, ii. 318, 
355,361; iii. 20, 55, 162. 

-, king of Macedonia, ii. 



70. 



-, of Apelles, iii. 36. 



Antilibanus, mtn of Syria, iii. 149, 

169, 171. 

Antilochus, ii. 359. 
Antimachus, ii. 18, 42, 74, 104, 

348. 

Antimenidas, ii. 391. 
Antimnestus, i. 385. . 
Antioch, i. 416; ii. 307, 409; iii. 

21, 24, 43, 118, 159, 161164. 

, city of Mygdonia, iii. 157. 

Antiocheia, city of Caria, ii. 409 ; 

iii. 21, 24, 43. 
, city of Phrygia (lalo- 

batsch), ii. 307, 322, 333. 

-, city of Margiana, ii. 



252. 

Antiochis, dr of Achseus, and mo- 
ther of Attains, ii. 400. 

Antiochus, the Syracusan, i. 360, 
379, 385, 394, 398, 399, 424. 

the Great, i. 439; ii. 269, 

273, 285, 355, 400; iii. 46, 153, 
176. 

Soter, ii. 252, 333, 400- 

, son of Demetrius, iii. 51. 

-, son of Epiphanes, iii. 



162. 



lerax, iii. 198. 

-, philosopher of Ascalon, 



iii. 175. 
Antiope, ii. 97. 
Antiparos. See Oliarus. 
Antipater, of Macedon, i. 513; ii. 

56, 136, 318. 
Antipater, son of Sisis, ii. 304. 



Antipater, Derbetes, the robber, ii 
278, 322 ; iii. 64. 

of Tarsus, the Stoic, iii 



58. 



of Tyre, iii. 173. 



Antiphanes, the Bergeean, i. 74, 152, 

154. 

Antiphellus, t. of Lycia, iii. 47. 
Antiphilus, harbour of, iii. 196. 
Antipnrze, iii. 235, 236. 
Antiphus, ii. 149, 403 ; iii. 31. 
Antipolis, t. of Gaul (Antibes), i. 

267,275,276,301. 
Antirrhium, prom, of ^tolia (Cas- 
tle of Roumelia), ii. 6, 73, 79, 

128, 171. 

cape, ii. 6. 

Antirrhodus, isl. iii. 230. 

Antissa, t. of Lesbos, i. 93; ii. 

393. 
Antitaurus (Dudschik DagK), ii. 

259, 260. 
Antium, t. of the Volsci (Capo 

d'Anzo}, i. 344346, 355. 
Antonius, Marcus, ii. 166. 

, Cams, ii. 166. 

Antony, i. 213, 499; ii. 36, 263. 

271, 274, 285, 294, 330, 334, 357, 

358 ; iii. 23, 52, 56, 58, 72, 159, 

184, 230, 231, 233, 281. 
Antron, t. of Thessaly, ii. 24, 135, 

138, 139. 

, Ass of, ii. 139. 

Anubis, iii. 245, 257. 

Anzo, Capo d'. See Antium. 

Aones, i. 493 ; ii. 88, 93. 

Aonian plain, ii. 108. 

Aornum, castle of India, iii. 6. 

Aornus, bay of Campania, i. 39. 

Aorsi, ii. 219, 239. 

Aous, r. of Illyria, i. 486. See 

Aias. 

Aouste. See Augusta. 
Apaesus, t. of the Troad. See Pee- 

sus, ii. 346, 349. 
Apama, wife of Seleucus Nicator, 

ii. 334- iii. 161. 

, wife of Prusias, ii. 315. 

Apameia, city of Syria (Kulat-el- 

Mudik), ii. 250; iii. 33, 161 

166, 171. 
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Apameia, city of Phrygia (Aphiom 

Kara Hissar), ii. 322, 323, 33'2 

336, 407, 410 ; iii. 43. 

, city of Media, ii. 250, 264. 

, city of Bithynia, ii. 315. 

Apameis, ii. 316. 
Aparni, see Parni, ii. 2.45, 246. 
Apasiacse, ii. 248. 
Apaturum, ii. 223. 
Apellas. See Ophelas. 
Apelles, philosopher, i. 23. 

, painter, iii. 14. 

, Antigonus of, iii. 36. 

Apellicon, ii. 379, 380 ; iii. 17. 
Apennine Mount, the, i. 308. 
Apennines, i. 193, 300, 314316, 

322, 324326, 331, 336338, 

344, 347, 357, 388, 431, 432, 437. 
Aphamiotse, iii. 76. 
Aphetse, t. of Thessaly, ii. 139, 143. 
Aphidna, Aphidnae, vill. of Attica, 

ii. 39, 86, 88. 

Aphiom Kara Hissar. See Apameia. 
Aphneii, ii. 317, 346. 
Aphne'is, wife of Pixodarus, iii. 35. 
Aphnitis, lake of, same as Dascyli- 

tis, in Mysia (Diaskillo, al. Biga), 

i. 92; ii. 346. 
Aphrodisias, city of Phrygia 

(Geira), ii. 332, 409. 
Aphrodisium, city of Cyprus, iii. 69. 
, temple of Venus, i. 

271, 272. 
Aphrodite (Venus), i. 346 ; ii. 62, 

136, 155, 376. 
Acrocorinthus, temple 

of, at, ii. 62. 

Acrasa, iii. 69, 

Anadyomene, painting of 



Apelles, iii. 36. 

Apatura, ii. 223. 

Arsinoe, iii. 238. 

-, Cyprian, iii. 69. 



Castnietis, ii. 141 . 

Colias, ii. 89. 
, Paphian, iii. 70. 

-, Pyrenaean, temple of, i. 



267, 272. 

-, temple of, at Comana, ii. 
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-, at Corinth, ii. 61,309 



Aphrodite, temple- of, in Elis, ii. 16, 

j at Erycina, i. 412. 

, at Lavinium, i. 345. 

, at Memphis, iii. 248. 

, in Tritonis, iii 291. 

-, at Pyrrha, ii. 376. 



Aphrodites Hormus, iii. 193. 
Aphroditopolis, iii. 240, 253, 258, 

263. 

Aphytis, t. of Pallene, i. 511. 
Apia, plain of, in Mysia, ii. 390. 
Apia, Apian land (Morea) , i. 15 ; ii. 

52. 
Apidanus, r. of Thessaly (Gura), ii. 

32, 134. 

Apidones, ii. 52. 
Apiola, t. of the Volsci, i. 344. 
Apis, vill. of Marmara, iii. 235. 
, god of the Egyptians, iii. 241, 

245, 247, 248. 

Apobathra, near Sestos, ii. 352. 
Apcficus, iii. 2. 
Apollo, i. 385, 491, 499, 504; ii. 

55, 64, 89, 95, 109, 115, 119121, 

155, 162, 190, 208, 334 ; iii. 70, 

146, 179, 186, 258, 259, 261,263. 
Actius, i. 498, 499 ; ii. 158, 

161, 384. 

^Egletes, ii. 206. 

, Cataonian, ii. 280. 

Cillffius, ii. 384, 385, 393. 

Clarius, iii. 15. 

, Delphian, temple of the, i. 

268. 

Didymeus, iii. 4. 

Erythibius, ii. 386. 

Gryneus, ii. 393. 

Hecatus, ii. 393. 

Laphrius, ii. 171. 

Larisaeus, ii. 396. 

Leucatas, ii. 162. 

Marmarinus, ii. 153. 

Musegetes, ii. 183. 

, Phyllsean, ii. 138. 

- Pornopion, ii. 386. 

, Pythian, ii. 115. 

Selinuntius, ii. 152. 

Smintheus, ii. 210, 372 



374, 384, 385, 393. 

Teneates, temple of, ii. 63. 

Thymbrseus, ii. 363. 
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Apollo, Tilphosian, ii. 107. 

Ulius, iii. 5. 

, Colossus of, i. 490. 

, temples of, i. 73, 490 ; iii. 

19, 20, 162. 
, temple of, at Actium, i. 

498. 

, at Adrasteia, ii. 348. 

, at Amyclse, ii. 40. 

, in Argolis and Boeo- 

tia, ii. 47. 



-, at Anapha, ii. 206. 
, at Calydon, ii. 171. 
, at Ceos, ii. 210. 
, at Chalcia, ii. 213. 

-, in Chios, iii. 20. 



, at Chrysa, ii. 374, 384 

386. 

, at Cyprus, iii. 69. 

-, at Delos, ii. 207. 



, at Delphi, i. 417. 



, at Grynium, ii. 397. 

, at Orobias, ii. 152. 

-, at Rhodes, ii. 386. 



, between Smyrna and 

Clazomene, iii. 20. 

Apollocrates, i. 389. 

Apollodorean sect, ii. 402. 

Apollodoms, the grammarian, i. 
378, 457, 4GO, 466, 502 ; ii. 10, 11, 
48, 50, 98, 300 ; iii. 61, 6367, 
73. 

of Artemita, the his- 
torian, i. 49, 68, 71, 78, 96, 178 ; 
ii. 250, 252, 253, 264. 

-, orator, ii. 402. 



Apollonia, t. of Moesia, i. 490. 
, city of Macedonia, i. 

509, 512, 513, 518. 
, city of Epirus (Polina), 

i. 202, 411, 486, 495, 500; ii. 33, 

124 ; iii. 183. 

, city of Lydia, ii. 402. 

-, city of Cyrenaea, iii. 292, 
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-, city of Syria, iii. 165. 
-, city of Mysia, ii. 331. 



Apollonias, arsenal of Cyrene, iii. 

292. 
, city of Phrygia ( Tschol- 

Abad), ii. 322, 332. 



Apolloniatse, i. 486, 490 ; iii. 135. 
Apolloniatis, district of Babylon, 
ii. 264; iii. 135, 142. 

, lake of Mysia (Lou- 



badi), ii. 331, 332. 
Apollonides, i. 475 ; ii. 262, 269. 
Apollonis, wife of Attalus, ii. 400, 

402. 

, city of Lydia, ii. 402 ; iii. 



21. 
Apollonium, prom, in the bay of 

Carthage, iii. 285. 
Apollonius of Erythrge, iii. 18. 

Cronos, iii. 37, 294. 

, physician, iii. 69. 

, grammarian, iii. 41. 

, Stoic, iii. ; 26. 

Malacus, iii. 33, 40, 41. 

the Cyrenaean, See Cronos. 

Alabanda, iii. 34, 40, 41. 

of Rhodes, iii. 34. 

of Tyre, iii. 173. 



Apollonnesoi, Hecatonnesoi, ii. 393. 
Apollonopolis, city of Egypt, iii. 

261, 263. 
Appaitae, ii. 296. 
Appia Via, i. 346, 347, 351, 352, 

355, 370, 431, 432. 
Apsus, r. of Illyria, i. 486. 
Apsynthis, district of Thrace, i. 

519. 

Apsyrtides (islands), i. 484. 
Apsyrtus, i. 484. 
Aptera, t. of Crete, ii. 200. 
Apuli, i. 360, 432, 436. 
Apulia. See Daunia, i. 423, 432. 
Aquae-Statiellse, t. of Cisalpine 

Gaul (Acqui), i. 323. 
Aquileia, i. 186, 307, 309, 310, 319, 

321, 324, 435, 448, 482. 
Aquinum, t. of Latium {Aquino), 

i. 352. 
Aquitani, i. 264, 265, 282, 283, 

284. 
Aquitania, Aquitaine, i. 242, 247, 

282285, 296, 310. 
Arabia, i. 63, 197, 458 ; iii. 86, 88, 

89, 132, 148, 149, 171, 176, 185, 

186, 189217, 241, 243, 247, 

252, 261, 266. 
Felix, i. 41, 63, 129, 130 
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178, 196 ; iii. 128, 159, 171, 176, 

185, 186, 189, 209, 213; iii. 76. 
Arabia Nabataea, iii. 241 . 
Arabian Gulf, the (Red Sea*), i. 47, 

50, 55, 56, 60, 62, 67, 75, 79, 87, 

123, 129, 130, 149, 152, 178, 183, 

196, 200, 458; ii. 210; iii. 74, 

88, 176, 185, 189, 191, 194208, 

210, 217, 224, 226, 235, 241, 243, 

244,260,270,271,291. 
Arabians, i. 63, 66, 67, 196, 458; 

ii. 154, et passim. 
, Skenitse, iii. 146, 158, 

159. 

, Troglodyte, i. 2, 67. 

Arabs, tribes of, i. 440- 

Arabus, daughter of, i. 67. 

Araby the Blest, iii. 76. 

Arachosia, distr. of Ariana, ii. 252. 

Arachoti, ii. 249. 

, people of Ariana, ii. 248 ; 

iii. 122, 124, 126. 
Aracynthus, a mtn of JLtolia (M. 

Zigos), ii. 160, 172. 
Aradii, iii. 167, 168, 170, 215. 
Aradus, isl. in the Persian Gulf, 

(Arek), iii. 187. 
, city of Phoenicia, iii. 167, 

169, 172. 
Arsethyrea, distr. of Argolis, ii. 59, 

66. 

Aragus, r. (Arak), ii. 230, 231. 
Arak, See Aragus. 
Arambi, iii. 216. See Arabians. 
Aramasi, Arammseans, i. 66 ; ii. 404; 

iii. 2 16. 
Arar, r. of Gaul (Saone), i. 277, 

278, 281, 286, 287, 288. 
Ararene, distr. of Arabia, iii. 212. 
Arathus, r. of Epirus, i. 498, 501. 
Aratus, poet, i. 4, 156 ; ii. 42, 73, 

199, 207, 209 ; iii. 55. 

, leader of the Achaei, ii. 66, 

70. 
Arausio, t.of the Cavari (Orange), 

i. 2_77. 
Araxense, distr. of Armenia, i. 113; 

ii. 242. 

Araxenian plain, ii. 268, 270. 
Araxenus, ii. 268. 
Araxes, r. of Armenia (Eraskh, or 



Aras), i. 96; ii. 217, 232, 263, 
268, 270, 272. 
Araxes, r. of Scythia, ii. 247. 

, r. of Persis (Bendamir), 



iii. 132. 
Araxus, prom, of Elis (Cape Papa) , 

ii. 5, 6, 7, 8, 15, 74, 169. 
Arbaces, iii. 143. 
Arbela, t. of Assyria (Erbil), i. 

123; ii. 274; iii. 143, 144, 259. 
Arbelus, iii. 144. 
Arbies, iii. 120. 
Arbis, r. of Gedrosia (Purali), iii. 

120. 
Arcadia, i. 94, 343, 416 ; ii. 5, 6, 7, 

8, 10, 11, 14, 22, 28, 32, 33, 37, 

52, 7477, 142, 153, 156, 327, 

339 ; iii. 145. 

Arcadian mountains, ii. 40. 
cities, ii. 71. 



Arcadians, Arcades, i. 328, 329, 
432 ; ii. 3, 8, 22, 24, 31, 39, 76. 

Arcadicus, ii. 16. 

Arcesilaus, i. 23; ii. 387. 

Arceuthus, r. of Syria, iii. 164. 

Archaeanax, ii. 365. 

Archan, ii. 388. 

Archedemus, the Stoic, iii. 58. 

Archelaus, king, ii. 277, 278, 282, 
284, 285, 305308 ; iii. 54, 232. 

, priest, ii. 308 ; iii. 232. 

, father of priest, ii. 308 ; 



iii. 232. 



, son of Penthilus, ii. 340. 

, physician, iii. 20. 

, play of Euripides, i. 329. 

Archemachus, ii. 178. 

Archias, Corinthian, founder of Sy- 
racuse, i. 394, 406, 407 ; ii. 63. 

, general of Antipater, ii. 55. 

Archidamus, i. 427. 

Archilochus, ii. 50, 169, 210, 298 ; 
iii. 23. 

Archimedes, i. 85, 87. 

Archytas, i. 427. 

Arconnesus, iii. 16, 35. 

Arctic Circle, i. 4, 5, 144, 200. 

constellation, i. 5. 

Arcton, mtn, ii. 331. 

Arcturus, i. 201 ; iii. 82, 83. 

Ardania, prom, of Marmara, i. 64. 
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Ardanis, Ardanixis (Ras-el-Milhr), 

iii. 294. 
Ardea, city of the Rutuli, i. 339, 

346, 371. 

Ardgeh. See Argseus. 
Ardia, distr. of Dalmatia, i. 481. 
Ardiffii, i. 483485, 487, 488, 489, 

505. 

Ardium, mtn of Dalmatia, i. 484. 
Arduenna (forest of Ardennes), i. 

290. 

Arecomisci. See Volcce. 
Aregon, ii. 16. 
Areion, ii. 97. 
Areius, iii. 53. 
Arek. See Aradus. 
Arelate, t. of Gaul (Aries), i. 272. 
Arene, t. of Triphylia, ii. 2023, 

27, 38. 

Areopagite code, i. 390. 
Ares. See Mars. 
Aretas, iii. 212. 
Arete, iii. 212, 293. 
Arethusa, castle of Syria, iii. 166, 

167. 

, ftn of Chalcis, ii. 157. 

, ftn of the Island of Orty- 

gia, i. 408, 409. 

-, city of Macedonia, i. 514. 



Arezzo. See Arretium. 

Argseus, mtn of Cappadocia (Ardgeh 

or Edschise DaciK), i. 1 13 ; ii. 282. 
Arganth5nius, king of Tartessus, i. 

226. 
, mtn of Bithynia, ii. 

315. 

Argeadae, i. 506, 508. 
Argeia. See Argia. 
Argennum, prom, of Ionia, iii. 18. 
Argentiere. See Cimolus. 
Argestes (N.W. wind), i. 45; ii. 

80. 
Argia, Argolis, AYgeia, i. 187, 416; 

ii. 6, 51, 66. 

Argiau territory, ii. 52, 58. 
Argillse (tinder-ground passages), i. 

363. 

Argilus, t. of Macedonia, i. 512. 
Arginussse, islands, ii. 388, 391. 
Argissa, Argura, t. of Pelasgiotis, ii. 

143, 144. 



Argive territory, ii.51 55, 76, 158. 
Argives, i. 55, 102; ii. 8, 39, 47, 

48, 49, 5155, 5860. 66, 97, 

174, 175. 
Argo, the ship, i. 72, 73, 332 ; ii. 

139,315. 
Argolic Bay (Gulf of Napoli), ii. 6, 

47. 

Argolica, ii. 58, 75. 
Argolis (see Argia), i. 410, 416 ; ii. 

58. 

Argonautic expedition, i. 31. 
Argonautics, iii. 34. 
Argonauts, i. 7173, 332; ii. 21, 

111, 139, 148, 331. 
Argos, i. 35, 329, 410, 486 ; ii. 12, 

42, 43, 4856, 5860, 71, 76, 

77, 97, 110, 124, 133, 203; iii. 

41, 60. 
, Pelasgic, i. 328 ; ii. 50, 52, 

132, 133. 

, Inachian, ii. 74. 

, Achaean, ii. 43, 49, 50. 

, castle of Cappadocia, ii.281 . 

, Amphilochian, city of Acar- 

nania (Neoehori), i. 410, 499 ; ii. 

159, 174, 175. 

-, Hippium, i. 320, 433 ; ii. 49. 



, Jasum, ii. 49, 50, 52. 

, Orestic, city .of Epirus or 

Macedonia, i. 500. 

, distr. of Peloponnesus, ii. 



5055. 

Argoiis, harbour of JSthalia, i. 332. 
Argiira. See Argissa. 
Argyria, city of the Troad, ii. 300, 

371. 

Argyrippa. See Argos-Hippium. 
Argyrippeni, port of, i. 433. 
Argyrokastro. See Phyle. 
Argyrusci, i. 344. 
Aria, distr. of Persia, i. 112114; 

ii. 246, 251, 252; iii. 124, 125. 
Ariamazas, rock of, ii. 254. 
Ariana, i. 121, 125, 127129; ii. 

218, 252, 253, 263; iii. 78, 8S, 

119129. 

Ariani, i. 66, 104, 196 ; iii. 125. 
Ariarathes, ii. 277, 283, 401. 
Aricia, t. of Latium (La Riccia) 

i. 344, 355. 
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Arideeus, iii. 229. 

Arii (Herat), ii. 245, 248, 249, 254 ; 

iii. 124, 125. 

Arima, mtns of Cilicia, ii. 405. 
Arimaei. See Aramaei. 
Arimaspi, i. 32 ; ii. 240. 
Arirnaspian poems, ii. 349. 
Avimi, ii. 304, 403405 ; iii. 163, 

216. 
Ariminum, t. of Umbria (Rimini), 

i. 314, 315, 322, 324, 326, 336, 

337, 357. 

Ariminus, r. of Umbria, i. 323. 
Arimus, ii. 406. 
Ariobarzanes, ii. 285. 
Arion, ii. 393. 
Arisba, t. of the Troad, ii. 344, 350, 

351 ; iii. 5. 

Arisbus, in Thrace, ii. 351. 
Aristarcha, i. 268, 269. 
Aristarchus, i. 48, 49, 51, 57, 156 ; 

ii. 380 ; iii. 26. 
Aristeas, of Proconnesus, i. 32 ; ii. 

349 ; iii. 10. 

Aristeides, painter, ii. 64. 
Aristera, or left coast of Pontus, ii. 

286. 

Aristio, ii. 89. 
Aristippus, Socratic philosopher, iii. 

293. 

Metrodidactos, iii. 293. 

Aristo, Athenian, i. 23. 

--, of Ceos, ii. 210; iii. 225, 

226. 

, of Cos, iii. 36. 

, of Rhegium, i. 390, 391. 

Aristobulus, ii. 243, 254; iii. 55, 

8386, 95, 102, 111, 112, 133, 

148, 150, 187, 274. 

, kingof Judaea, iii. 180. 

Aristocles, iii. 34. 
Aristocrates, ii. 39. 
Aristodemus, iii. 26, 27. 
Aristonicus, grammarian, i. 60. 

, iii. 20, 21. 

Aristopatra, iii. 96. 

Aristotle, i. 44, 143, 144, 156, 229, 

273, 459, 494, 512,513; ii. 18, 

55, 56, 64, 151, 154, 156, 363, 

378382, 392, 393; iii. 86. 98, 

173, 225. 



Aristoxenus, i. 25. 

Aristus, of Salamis, iii. 69, 134. 

Arius, r. of Aria, ii. 252, 254. 

Ariusia, in Chios, iii. 19. 

Aries. See Arelate. 

Armene, t. of Paphlagonia (Ak-Li- 

man), ii. 291. 
Armenia, i. 72, 76, 78, 95, 113, 115, 

120,122, 123, 126, 127, 177, 195; 

ii. 217, 218, 226, 227, 230235, 

238, 245, 259, 260 272, 276, 

284286, 304306, 309, 310; 

iii. 108, 109, 147, 150, 154, 156, 

157. 
, Greater, ii. 260, 262, 305 ; 

iii. 150. 
, the Lesser, ii. 260, 267, 

269, 286, 294, 296, 304, 305, 310; 

iii. 63, 150. 

, gates of, i. 123, 124. 

-, mountains, i. 96, 115, 



120, 122, 126, 127 ; ii. 226, 241. 
Armenians, i. 66, 196, 440 ; ii. 216, 

230, 239, 260, 263277, 294, 296, 

304, 309 ; iii. 216. 
Armenium, t. of Thessaly, ii. 235, 

272. 

Armenius, i. 446. 
Armenus, ii. 235, 272. 
Armyrus. See Itonus. 
Arnasi, inhabitants of Thessaly, ii. 

93. 

Amarus, ii. 300. 
Arnarium, ii. 70. 
Arnauti. See Acamas. 
Arne, city of Thessaly, i. 92 ; ii. 

107, 110, 138, 143. 
Arnus, r. oi Etruria (Arno), i. 330. 
Aroma, t. of Lydia, iii. 26. 
Arotrebse. See Artabri. 
Arotria. See Eretria. 
Arpas-Kalessi. See Coscinia. 
Arpi, t. of the Daunii. See Argos 

Hippium and Argyrippa, i. 433. 
Arpina, ii. 32. 
Arrechi, ii. 223. 
Arretium, city of Etruria (Arezzo), 

i. 330, 335 ; 336. 
Arrhabseus, i. 500. 
Arsacaa, iii. 97, 160. 
Arsaces, a Scythian, ii. 248, 251. 
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Arsaces, son of Pharnaces, ii. 311. 
Arsacia, city of Media, same as 

Rhaga, ii. 264. 
Arsene, lake of Armenia ( Thvspitis 

or Van), ii. 270. 
Arses, iii. 141. 
Arsinoe, t. of Cilicia (Softa-Kalessi), 

iii. 52. 
, two towns of Cyprus, iii. 

69, 70, 72. 

t. of Ethiopia, iii. 193, 



199.' 



-, t. of Gyrene, iii. 291. 

, t. of Egypt, iii. 243, 244. 

, formerly Crocodilopolis, iii. 

256, 257. 

, t. of CEtolia (Angelo-Cas- 

tron), ii. 172. 

, same as Ephesus, iii. 1 2. 

, same as Patara, iii. 47. 

-, prom, of Cyprus, iii. 70. 



Arsinoite nome, iii. 223, 253, 256. 

Arsinoites, iii. 256. 

Arsmus. See Erasinus. 

Arsites, satrap of Phrygia, iii. 188. 

Arsus. See Rhosus. 

Arta, Gulf of . See Ambracic Gulf. 

Artabazus, ii. 334. 

Artabri, Arotrebse, people of Lusi- 
tania, i. 181, 206, 221, 230, 262. 

, port of the, i. 230. 

Artacaena, city of Aria, ii. 252. 

Artace, mtn, ii. 332. 

, island, ii. 332 ; iii. 5. 

, t. there situated, ii. 340 ; 

iii. 5. 

Artacene, iii. 144. 

Artagera3, castle of Armenia, ii. 270.. 

Artaki. See Cyzicus. 

Artamita, Apollodorus of, ii. 252. 

Artanes, ii. 273. 

Artavasdes, ii. 263, 270, 271, 274. 

Artaxata, city of Armenia, ii. 269, 
270. 

Artaxerxes, i. 78 ; iii. 34. 

Artaxias, ii. 269, 270, 273. 

Artaxiasata, see Artaxata, ii. 270. 

Artemidorus, of Ephesus, i. 207, 
208, 223, 235, 236, 239, 246, 251, 
255, 258, 274, 277, 295, 332, 364, 
393, 402, 435, 518 ; ii. 5, 48, 77 ; 



iii. 12, 15, 34, 43-45, 53. 59, 62, 

118, 192, 201 203, 208, 239, 

243, 276, 281, 282. 
Artemidorus, of Cnidus, iii. 34. 

, of Tarsus, iii. 59. 

Artemis. See Diana. 

Artemisia, iii. 35. 

Artemisium, Dianium, t. of Iberia, 

i. 239. 
, prom, of Caria, -with 

temple of Diana, iii. 28. 
, or Grove of Diana, i. 

355, 356. 

, at Ephesus, ii. 73. 

Artemita, t. of Assyria (Shirbati), 

ii. 257, 264; iii.. 152. 
, one of the Eehinades,.i. 

93. 

Artimachus, ii. 348. 
Artis, iii. 2. 
Aruaci, i. 243. 
Arupenum, t. of the lapodes (Auers- 

perg, or the Flecken Mungava), i. 

309, 483. 
Arverni (inhabitants of Velai), i. 

281, 284, 285, 289, 291, 293. 
Arxata, city of Armenia, ii. 270. 
Arzila. See Zelis. 
Asander, i. 479 ; ii. 224, 401. 
Asbystse, i. 198. 
Asca, t. of Arabia, iii. 212. 
Ascseus, ii. 307. 
Ascalon, city of Judaea (Asculan), 

iii. 175, 176. 
Ascalonitae, iii. 175. 
Ascania, region of Phrygia, ii. 300, 

316318; iii. 66,67. 
, region of Mysia or Bithy- 

nia, ii. 316318; iii. 66, 67. 

, vill. of Mysia, iii. 67. 

Ascanius, lake of Bithynia (Isnik- 

Got), ii. 314, 318 ; iii. 66, 67. 
, son of jEneas, i. 339, 340 ; 

ii. 377, 378. 
, leader of the Phrygians 

and Mysians, ii. 316, 317. 
Asclepiadse, in Thessaly, ii. 136, 

142. 

Asclepiades, of Prusa, ii. 318. 
, the Myrlean, i. 235, 

249. 
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Asclepieium, iii. 36. 

Asclepius, i. 114; ii. 9, 56, 141; 

iii. 22. 
, temple of, at Carthage, 

iii. 285. 
, Celaeni, in the Troad, ii. 

371. 
, in the Island of Cos, iii. 

36. 

, of Epidaurus, ii. 56, 321. 

, of Gerenia, ii. 36. 

, of Olenus, ii. 71. 

,of Tricca, ii. 36, 56, 141. 

, grove of, between Bery- 

tus and Sidon, iii. 171. 
Ascra, t. of Breotia, ii. 104, 105, 

110, 122, 398. 

Asculum Picenum (Ascolf), i. 358 

Asdrubal, i. 238. 

, wife of, iii. 285. 

Asea, a village of Arcadia, ii. 15. 

Asia, i. 22, 50, 55, 56, 88, 103, 105, 
156, 161, 162, 179, 183, 187, 188, 
190, 191,. 194, 197,213,431,437, 
439441, 453, 465, 466, 477, 
478, 490, 510, 517, 518 ; ii. 2, 
32, 60, 62, 68, 93, 145, 154, 209 ; 

111. 38, 39, 98, et passim. 

, Upper, ii. 244. 

, Eastern, ii. 244. 

, a Roman province, ii. 401. 

, within the Taurus, ii. 333. 

Asiatic coast, ii. 491. 

Asii, ii. 245. 

Asinaean Gulf. See Messenian 

Gulf, ii. 35. 
Asinaeus, ii. 36. 
Asine, city of Messenia, ii. 35 37, 

54 55. 

city of Laconia, ii. 41. 

city of Argolis (Fornos), ii. 
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54, 58. 
Hermionic, ii. 36. 



Asinius, i. 287. 

Asioneis, Esioneis, ii. 405. 

Asisium, i. 338. 

Asius, son of Dymas, ii. 351. 

, poet, i. 399. 

, Hyrtacides, the Trojan, ii. 

344, 345, 350, 351. 
, meadow of, iii. 26. 



Asius, temple to, iii. 26. 
Asopia, vill. of Sicyonia, ii. 103. 
Asopian district, ii. 66. 

Thebes, ii. 74. 

Asopus, r. of Sicyon, i. 410 ; ii. 66, 

103. 
, r. of Bceotia, ii. 103, 104; 

108. 

, r. of Phthiotis, ii. 67, 129. 

, r. of the isl. of Paros, ii. 66. 

, city of Laconia, ii. 41. 

Aspaneus, near Ida, ii. 376. 
Aspasiacse, see Apasiacae, ii. 248. 
Aspendus, t. of Pamphylia (Bal- 

kesi), ii. 323 ; iii. 49. 
Asphalius (name of Neptune), i. 90. 
Aspionus, satrapy of, ii. 253. 
Aspis, t. by the Greater Syrtis, iii. 

290. 
, t. of the Carthaginians, i. 421 ; 

iii. 288. 
, island, iii. 16. 



Aspledon, city of Bceotia, ii. 113. 
Aspordenum, ii. 393. 
Asporene, Aspordene, ii. 393. 
Aspra-Spitia. See Anticyra. 
Aspro-potamo, r. See Achelous. 
Aspro-vuna. See Luca. 
Aspurgiani, a nation of Moeotis , ii. 

223, 305. 
Assacanus, land of, in India, iii. 82, 

90. 

Assouan. See Syene. 
Assus, t. of Mysia (Beramkoi), ii. 

339, 376, 386, 390 ; iii. 140. 
, people of, ii. 375, 381, 382. 



Assyria, iii. 34, 142160. 
Assyrians, i. 66. 
Asta, city of Iberia, i. 211, 213, 215. 
Astaboras, r. of Ethiopia (Tacazze'}, 

iii. 194, 195, 219, 270. 
Astaceni, iii. 90. 
Astacus, t. of Bithynia, ii. 171. 

, t. of Acarnania, ii. 171. 

-, Gulf of (Ismid),\i. 171, 315. 



Astae, people of Thrace, i. 516, 
Astapus, r. of Ethiopia ( The Blue 

Nile), iii. 195, 219, 270. 
Astasobas, r. of Ethiopia, iii. 195- 

219, 270. 
Asteeis, iii. 4. 
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Asteria, Asteris, isl. (Dascaglio), i. 

93 ; ii. 168. 
Asterium, ii. 142, 143. 
Asteropaeus, i. 514. 
Asti, people of Thrace, L 490, 492. 
Asturian mountains, i. 250. 
Asturians, i. 229, 233, 241, 243, 

250. 

Asty, ii. 85, 87, 91. 
Astyages, ii. 264; iii. 134. 
Astygis, t. of Spain (Ecija), i. 213. 
Astyochea, ii. 9. 
Astypalsea, prom, of Attica, ii. 89 

, prom, of Caria, iii. 37. 

, old city of the Coans, iii. 

36. 
, one of the Sporades 

(Istanpolia or Stanpalia), ii. 212, 

213. 
Astypalaeans, inhabitants of Rhae- 

tium, ii. 368. 
Astyra, t. of Mysia, ii. 376, 386, 

387. 
, t. oftheTroad, ii. 353; iii. 

66. 
Atabyris, mtn of Rhodes (Abatro), 

ii. 164 ; iii. 33. 

Atagis (Aude), r. of Rhaetia, i. 308. 
Atalanta, isl. near Attica, ii. 85, 

125. 
opposite Eubcea (Ta- 

lanta),i.Q5; ii. 85, 125. 
Atargata, iii. 216. 
Atargatis, iii. 158. 
Atarneitse, ii. 383. 
Atarneus, city of Mysia (Dikeli- 

Koi), ii. 339, 376, 382, 389, 398; 

iii. 66. 

, city of the Troad, ii. 387. 

Atax, r. of Gaul, i. 272, 282. 
Ateas, king of the Bospori, i. 472. 
Ategua, t. of Spain, i. 213. 
Atella, t. of Campania, i. 370. 
Ateporix, ii. 310. 
Aternum, t. of the Vestini (Pes- 

cara), i. 359, 360. 
Aternus, r. of Italy, i. 359. 
Atesinus, r. of Rhsetia, i. 308. 
Athamanes, nation of Epirus, i. 493, 

499 ; ii. 128, 130, 131, 137, 144, 

158. 160; iii. 30. 



Athamania, ii. 138, 147. 

Athamantis, iii. 2. 

Athamas, ii. 135 ; iii. 2. 

Athara, iii. 216. 

Athenee Diades, ii. 153. 

, city of, ii. 55, 87. 

Athenaeum, i. 93, 368. 

, promontory of Campania 

(Punta della Campanella), i. 34, 
360. 

Athenaeus, the Peripatetic, iii. 
53. 

Athenais, son of Attalus, ii. 400. 

, iii. 18, 259. 

Athene. See Minerva. 

Athenian legation, i> 75. 

colony, i. 513. 

Athenians, i. 102, 155, 329, 365, 
392, 396, 404, 478, 517; ii. 2, 
35, 36, 39, 5759, 67, 68, 79, 
8083, 8590, 95, 108, 111, 
121, 136, 140, 152154, 374, 
et passim. 

Athenocles, ii. 294. 

Athenodorus, Cananites, iii. 58, 59, 
209. 

, Cordylion, iii. 58. 

, the Natural Philoso- 
pher, i. 8, 86, 259. 

Athens, i. 23, 24, 101, 102, 105 
107, 123, 126, 127, 131, 133, 
173, 271, 329, 335; ii. 39, 68, 
8083, 95, 108, 121, 124, 125, 
164, 166, 170, et passim. 

, captured by Sylla, ii. 

380. 

, town of Bffiotia, ii. 101. 

Athmoneus, iii. 144. 

Athos, Athon (Monte Santo), i. 9, 
41, 511513; ii. 154; iii. 13. 

Athribis, town of Egypt, iii. 240. 

Athribitae, iii. 257. 

Athribite nome, iii. 240. 

Athrulla, town of Arabia, iii. 212. 

Athymbradus, iii. 26. 

Athymbrus, iii. 26. 

Athyras, r. of Thrace, i. 518. 

Atintanes, i. 499. 

Atlantic Ocean, Exterior Sea, i. 7, 
8, 39, 46, 51, 62, 78, 81, 82, 
87, 101, 102, 170, 184, 192, 194, 
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196, 200, 206, 210, 236, 261, 

451 ; iii. 189, 278. 
Atiantides, daughters of Atlas, ii. 

19. 

Atlantis, island of, i. 154. 
Atlas, father of Calypso, i. 39. 
, mtn of Mauritania, iii. 276. 
Atmoni, tribe of the Bastarnae, i. 

470. 
Atrax, city of Pelasgiotis, ii. 142, 

146. 
Atrebates, people of Gaul, i. 289, 

290. 

Atreus, i. 25, 35 ; ii. 53. 
Atri. See Adria. 
Atria, city of Cisalpine Gaul 

(Adria}, i. 319. 
Atropatene, Atropatia, or Atropa- 

tian Media, ii. 238, 263, 267, 

270. 

Atropateni, Atropatii, ii. 264, 274. 
Atropates, satrap of Media, ii. 

262. 
Attaleia, city of Pamphylia (Ada- 

lia), iii. 49. 
Attalic kings, kings of Perganrus, 

ii. 320. 

Attalici, ii. 315. 
Attalus, first king of Pergamus, i. 

440; ii, 390, 400. 
Philadelphus, ii. 400 ; iii. 

13, 49. 
Philometor, ii. 401 ; iii. 

21. 
, brother of Philetserus, ii. 

400. 
Attasii, tribe of the Massagetae, ii. 

248. 

Attea, t. of the Troad, ii. 376. 
Atthis, daughter of Cranaus, ii. 87. 
, Attica, i. 40, 43, 105, 187 ; 

ii. 2, 3, 87. Silver mines of, 

i. 221. 
Attic dialect, ii. 2. 

miners, i. 221. 

Attica, i. 493, 506, 507 -, ii. 57, 62, 

67, 7881, 84, 8691, 9597, 

99, passim. 

Attack. See Choaspes. 
Aiuria, part of Assyria, iii. 142 

1 14. 



Atys, father of Tyrrhenus, i. 326, 

329. 
Auases or Oases, in Libya, i. 197 ; 

iii. 226, 258. 
Aude. See Atagis. 
Aufidus, r. of Apulia (Ofanto), i. 

346, 433. 

Auge, daughter of Aleus, ii. 389. 
Augeas, king of the Epeii, ii. 10, 

13, 27, 30, 31, 170. 
Augeiae, city of Laconia, ii. 42. 

, city of Locris, ii. 42. 

Augila (Avjela), iii. 295. 
Augusta, city of the Salassi, 

(Aouste), i. 306. 
Emerita, t. of the Tur- 

duli in Spain (Merida], i. 227, 

250, 
Aulis, city of Boeotia (Vathi), i. 

16, 457; ii. 58, 9297, 103, 

151. 

Aulon, valley in Messenia, ii. 24. 
, royal, valley of Syria, iii. 

171. 

Aulonia. See Caulonia. 
Auscii, people of Aquitania, i. 284. 
Ausonian Sea, i. 185, 193, 346, 

497. 
Ausonians, people of Campania, i. 

346, 360, 381. 
Autariatae, nation of Illyria, i. 481, 

485, 488, 489, 505. 
Autesion, father of Thera, ii. 21. 
Autochthones, i. 339 ; ii. 2, 75. 
Autolycus, founder of Sinope, ii. 

143, 293. 
Automata, t. of Cyrene, i. 186 ; iii. 

290, 294. 

Automedon, ii. 42. 
Auxumon, t. of Picenum (Osimo), 

i. 357. 

Avella VeccMa. See Abella. 
Avenio, t. of the Cavari (Avignon], 

i. 277. 

Aventine mount, i. 270, 384. 
Avernus, Lake (Lago d'Avernd), i. 

362, 364. 

Axine. See Pontus Axenus. 
Axius, r. of Macedonia (the Var- 

dari), i. 9, 501, 504, 506, 508 

510, 514. 
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Azamora, t. of Cataonia, ii. 280. 
Azanes, a people of Arcadia, ii. 7, 

75. 
Azani, Azanitis, t. and district of 

Phrygia, ii. 332. 
Azara, Zara, t. of Armenia, ii. 

268. 

, t. of Elymais, iii. 153. 

Azaritia, ii. 315. 

Azenieis, vill. of Attica, ii. 89. 

Azof, Sea of. See Palus Mceotis. 

Azorus, t. of Pelagonia, i. 501. 

Azotii, iii. 106. 

AzStus, city of Judaea, iii. 175. 

Azzila. See Zelis. 

Baba Kalessi. See Lectum. 
Babanomum, t. of Ponlus, ii. 31 2. 
Babas, iii. 130. 

Babout. See Babylon in Egypt. 
Babylon, i. 13, 120, 123126, 129, 

131, 132, 134, 135, 137, 165 ; ii. 
233, 262, 267, 271 ; iii. 9, 130, 

132, 134, 135, 140, 143158, 

186, 189, 229. 

, t. of Egypt (Babout}, iii. 

247, 257. 

Babylonia, i. 201 ; ii. 239, 260, 267, 
271 ; iii. 83, 130, 135, 142, 146, 
148, 150, 151, 158, 159, 185, 

187, 189. 

Babylonians, i. 155, 196, 463 ; ii. 

391. 
Babyrsa, fortress of Armenia, ii. 

270. 
Babys, father of Pherecydes, ii. 

211. 

Bacchae, ii. 180, 183. 
, tragedy of Euripides, i. 40 ; 

ii. 186 ; iii. 75. 
Bacchantes, i. 295. 
Bacchiadse, i. 500 ; ii. 60. 
Bacchides, ii. 292. 
Bacchus, i. 41, 76, 257, 459 ; ii. 40, 

64, 183187, 238, 347 ; iii. 16, 

7476, 108. 

, Bromius, ii. 185. 

Pyrigenes, ii. 406. 



-, temple of, ii. 40. 



Bacchylides, ii. 210, 390. 

Bactra (Balk), i. 106, 109, 115, 



117, 202; ii. 249, 253; iii. 124, 

125, 133. 
Bactria, Bactriana, i. 22, 41, 106, 

107, 112117, 141, 178, 179 ; ii. 

188, 245, 246, 248, 251255; 

iii. 73, 83, 89, 124127. 
Bactrian gates, iii. 76. 
Bactrians, Bactrii, i. 112, 195 ; ii. 

248, 253, 273, 296. 
Badas, r. of Syria, iii. 130. 
Baenis, r. of Lusitania. See Minius, 

i. 230. 
Baetera, city of Gaul (Beziers), i. 

272 

Bajtica, i. 240, 243, 250. 
Bsetis, r. of Spain (Guadalquiver], 

i. 209214, 222, 227, 228, 243, 

253 ; iii. 297. 

, city of Spain, i. 213. 

Baetorix, father of Deudorix, i. 

446. 

Baeturia, district of Spain, i. 214. 
Bsetylus, CEtylus, t. of Laconia, ii. 

36. 
Bagadania, distr. of Cappadocia, i. 

113; ii. 284. 
Bagas, name of the Paphlagonians, 

ii. 302. 

Bagous, a eunuch, iii. 141. 
Bagradas, r. of Africa (Wady Me- 

jerdah), iii. 285. 
Bagras. See Pagrae. 
Baiae, t. of Campania, i. 336, 362, 

364, 366, 369. 
Ba'ius, companion of Ulysses, i. 39, 

364. 

Bakyr-Tschai. See Calcus. 
Bala Hissar. See Pessinus. 
Balanaea, t. of Syria, iii. 167. 
Balari, people of Sardinia, i. 334. 
Balbek. See Chalcis. 
Balbura, t. of Lycia (Giaur-Kales- 

si), ii. 410. 

Balbus, the Gaditanian, i. 253, 254. 
Baleares, Balearic islands, i. 251, 

252 ; iii. 32. 

Balearicus, Metellus, i. 252. 
Balithon. See Ammon. 
Balk. See Bactra. 
Balkesi. See Aspendus. 
Ballyk. See Metropolis. 
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Bambyce, t. of Syria, iii. 158, 163. 
Bamomtis, part of Pontus, ii. 302. 
Bandobene, distr. of India, iii. 89. 
Sara. See Paros. 
Barathra, Berethra, ii. 76; iii. 

24L 

Barbarian laws, i. 240. 
Barbarians, i. 17, 18, 77, 104, 114. 
Barbarium, Cape, prom, of Lusita- 

nia (Capo Espichet), i. 227. 
Barca, city of Gyrene, same as 

Ptolemais, iii. 291, 292. 
Barcas, Hamilcar, father of Hanni- 
bal, i. 226, 238. 
Bards, Celtic poets, i. 294. 
Bardyli, Bardyali, Bardyetse, Bar- 

dyitae, people of Spain, i. 233, 

243. 

Baretoun. See Pareetonium. 
Bargasa, t. of Caria, iii. 34. 
Bargosa, city of India, iii. 119. 
Bargus, r. of Illyria, i. 488. 
Bargylia, t. of Caria, ii. 383 ; iii. 

37. 

Baris (Zaris), temple of, ii. 273. 
Baris, city, i. 429. 
Barium (Barf), i. 432, 433. 
Barnichius, r. of Elis. See Eni- 

peus, ii. 32. 

Barnus, city of Macedonia, i. 495. 
Basgcedariza, fortress of Armenia, 

ii. 304. 
Basileius, r. of Mesopotamia, iii. 

158. 

Basilii, i. 470. 
Basoropeda, district of Armenia, ii. 

269. 

Bassus, Cecilius, iii. 166. 
BastaniEe, i. 141, 177, 194, 443, 451 

453, 468471. 
Bastetani, Bastuli, i. 210, 212, 234, 

243, 245. 

Bastetania, i. 232, 235. 
Bata, t. of Pontus (Pschate], ii. 225. 
Bathynias, i. 518. 
Bathys Limen (Deep Harbour), 

in Aulis, ii. 95. 

Batiae, city of the Cassopsei, i. 497. ' 
Batieia, ii. 328, 361, 399. . 

Baton, leader of the Pannonii, :' 

483. 



Baton, historian, ii. 293. 

Battus, founder of Cyrene, iii. 

292. 

Baubola. See Bilbilis. 
Bayjah. See Vaga. 
Bear, the (constellation), i. 4, 5. 

, Greater, i. 21, 117 }20. 

, Lesser, i. 117120, 200. 

Beas. See Hypanis. 
Beaucaire. See Ugernum. 
Bebryces, a people of Thrace, i. 

453 ; ii. 287, 304, 346 ; iii. 63. 
Beit-el-ma. See Daphne. 
Beitylus, ii. 36. See GEtylus. 
Beja. See Pax Augusta. 
Beknesch. See Oxyrynchus. 
Belbina, an island, ii. 57, 89. 
Belgee, i. 264, 266, 286, 290293. 
Belio, r. of Lusitania (see Limaea), 

i. 229. 
Bellerophon, ii. 62, 328, 409; iii. 

48. 

Bellovaci, a people of Gaul (inha- 
bitants of the Beauvoisiri), i. 289, 

293, 310. 

Belo (Rio Barbate], i. 210. 
Belus, i. 67. 
, tomb of, iii. 145 ; temple of, 

153. 

Bembina, city of Argolis, ii. 60. 
Ben-Ghazi. See Berenice. 
Benacus, lake of Italy, i. 311. 
Bendamir. See Araxes. 
Bender-el-Kebir. See Berenice. 
Bendideean rites, ii. 186, 188. 
Beneventum, t. of Samnium (Bene- 

vento), i. 370, 371, 431. 
Bengal, Bay of. See Ocean, East- 
ern. 
Berecyntes, people of Phrygia, ii. 

184, 337 ; iii. 66, 67. 
Berecyntia, distr. of Phrygia, ii. 

337. 

Berecyntian pipes, ii. ] 87. 
Berenice, dr. of Salome, iii. 184. 
, t. of Cyrene, (Ben 

Ghazi), iii. 291, 292. 
, t. in the Troglodytic, iii. 

197, 260. 
, t. of Egypt (Bender-el- 

kebir), ii. 200; iii. 193, 260, 
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Berenice, Hair of (constellation), 

i.4. 

Berga, i. 514. 

Bergsean, the. See Antiphanes. 
Berisades, king of the Odrysse, i. 

516. 

Bermium, Bermius, mtn of Mace- 
donia (BurcBus), i. 510, 511 ; iii. 

66. 

Bernic. See Hesperides.- 
Bercea, t. of Macedonia (Karafaja), 

i. 511. 

, t. of Syria, iii. 163. 

Berones, people of Spain, i. 238, 

243. 

Bertiscus, mtn of Macedonia, i. 505. 
Berytus (Beyrout}, city of Phoenicia, 

iii. 69, 170, 171. 
Besseeis, Besaeenses, ii. 1 27. 
Besbicus, isl. (Irtirali or Kalo-lim- 

no), ii. 332. 

Bessa, in Locris, ii. 127. 
Bessi, nation of Thrace, i. 489, 516. 
Bessus, ii. 248, 255. 
Betarmones, ii. 190. 
Betteres, t. of Spain, i. 240. 
Bevagna. See Mevania. 
Beyrout. See Berytus. 
Beziers. See Baetera. 
Bias, iii. 7. 
Biasas, name of the Paphlagonians, 

ii. 302. 
Bibracte, fortress of the .32dui, i. 

286. 

Bieda. See Blera. 
Bilbilis, t. of the Celtiberians, 

(Baubola), i. 244. 
Billarus, sphere of, ii. 293. 
Bion, philosopher, i. 23, 24; ii. 

210. 

, astronomer, i. 45. 

Bisa, ftn of EHs. See Pisa, ii. 32. 
Bisalti, Bisaltse, people of Mace- 
donia, i. 506, 514. 
Biscay, people of. See Cantabri- 

ans. 

Bistones, race of Thrace, i. 515. 
Bistonis, lake of Thrace (Burum), 

i. 92, 515. 

Bisurgis. See Visurgis . 
Bithynia, ii. 289, 293 313318, 



329, 356, 402 ; iii. 297. 
Bithynians, i. 195, 453; ii. 277, 

286, 287, 289, 290, 314, 316, 319, 

320, 330 ; iii. 63. 

, of Thrace, ii. 287. 

Bithynium (Boli), ii. 317. 
Bituitus, son of Luerius, i. 2S5. 
Bituriges Cubi, i. 283, 284. 
Vivisci, people of Gaul, 

i. 283. 

Bizone, t. of Moesia, i. 84, 490. 
Bizya, t. of Thrace, i. 516. 
Black Forest, the. See Hercynia. 
Black Sea, i. 6, n., 457, 468, 469. 

See Euxine. 
Blaene, distr. of; Paphlagona, ii. 

313. 

Blascon, isl., i. 271. 
Blaudus, t. of Phrygia (Suleimanli}, 

ii. 320. 

Bleminatis, in Laconia, ii. 15. 
Blemmyes, a people of Ethiopia, iii. 

219, 266. 

Blera, t. of Etruria (Bieda), i. 335. 
Blesino, t. of Corsica, i. 333. 
Blessed, Isles of the (Canary Is- 
lands], i. 3, 226. 

Blucium (Luceium ?), fortress of 
the Tolistobogii, ii. 320. 
Boagrius, r. of Locris (Boagrio), 

J. 95 ; ii. 126. 
Bocalia (?), Bocarus, r. of Salamis, 

ii. 83. 
Bocchus, king of Mauritania, iii. 

280. 

Bcea, t. of Laconia, ii. 41. 
Bcebe, t. of Magnesia, ii. 139, 142, 

272. 
Boebeis or Bcebias, lake of Thes- 

saly, ii. 131, 139, 142, 146 

148, 235 ; iii. 22. 
Boei, people of Gaiil, i. 291485. 
Bo2onoa, t. of Elis, ii. 9. 
Bceoti, t. of Laconia, ii. 2. 

(Athenians), ii. 81. 

Boeotia, i. 6, n., 16, 94, 493, 494, 

506, 507 ; ii. 4, 6, 36, 48, 62, 78, 

79, 82, 90115. 122125, 136, 

138, 142, 151, 154, et passim 

iii. 31. 
Bo2c*ian coast, ii. 98. 
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Boeotians, i. 102, 493 ; ii. 98, 101, 

102, 105, 134, 175, et passim. 
Bceotus, son of Melanippe, i. 399. 
Bcerebistas, king of the Getse. See 

Byrebistas. 
Boethus, Sidoiiian, iii. 173. 

, of Tarsus, iii. 58. 

Bceum, city of the Dorians, i. 505 ; 

ii. 128, 195. 
Bog. See Hypanis. 
Bogdana. See Hyampolis. 
Bogodiatams (? Dei'otarus), ii. 320. 
Bogus, king of Mauritania, i. 151, 

153, 154; ii. 36; iii. 278, 280. 
Boianum, city of the Samnites (Bo- 

jano), i. 371. 
Boii, i. 291, 306, 307, 317, 321, 322, 

448, 450, 454, 466, 482, 485. 
Bolbe, lake of Macedonia, i. 514. 
Bolbitine mouth of the Nile, iii. 

239. 

Boli. See Bithynium. 
Bologna. See Bononia. 
Bolsena. See Volsiuii. 
Bomianes, a nation of JStolia, ii. 

160. 

Bondoniza, See Scarpheia. 
Bonones, son of Phraates, iii. 160. 
Bononia, city of Italy (Bologna), i. 

322, 324. 

Boos-Aule, cave of Euboea, ii. 152. 
Boosura, city of Cyprus (Bisur), 

iii. 70. 

Bordeaux. See Burdegala. 
Boreas, Borras, i. 42, 44, 97. 
Boreion, prom, of Gyrene (Eas- 

Teyonas),iii. 291. 
Borrhama, iii. 170. 
Borsippa, t. of Babylonia, iii. 146. 
Borsippeni, Chaldasans, iii. 146. 
Borus, ii. llO. 
Borysthenes (Dnieper), i. 98 100, 

110. 111,113, 114, 116, 162, 172 

175, 188, 190, 191, 202, 203, 

442, 443, 451, 457, 470472, 

475, 478 ; ii. 222, 298. 
Bosporani, Asian, ii. 223. 

, European, ii. 223. 

, Bosporiani, Bosporians, 

ii. 223, 224; iii. 180. 
Bosporii, i. 476. 



Bosporus, Cimmerian (Straits of 
Kertch or Zabache, Azof), i. 8, 
31, 114, 164, 189, 223, 441, 450, 
463, 472, 475478, 480 ; ii. 21o', 
219222, 224, 225, 239, 294, 
302, 305, 318, 401, 402. 

-, Thracian, i. 138, 189 ; 



ii. 318. 



-, Mysian, ii. 318. 



Botrys, fortress of Syria, iii. 170. 
Bottisea, distr. of Macedonia, i. 430, 

508, 509. 
Bottisei, people of Macedonia, i. 

425, 506, 508. 
Botton, i. 506. 
Bougie. See Salda. 
Bouz Dagh. See Tmolus. 
Boxos, Boxes, iii. 208. 
Bracchiano, Lago di. See S'abatus. 
Brachmanes, philosophers of India, 

iii. 109111, 114, 117. 
Branchidas, priests of Apollo, ii. 

254 ; iii, 4, 259. 
, their city in Sogdiana, 

ii. 254. 

Branchus, ii. 120 ; iii. 4. 
Brauron, t. of Attica, ii. 52, 88, 89. 
Breasts, the (Stethe), i. 79, 82. 
Brenae, people of Thrace, i. 516. 
Brennus, i. 280. 
Brentesium, t. of lapygia (Brin- 

disi), i. 347, 370, 423, 428435, 

497. 

Brescia, i. 317. 
Brettii, i. 315441. 
Breiici, people of Hungary, i. 483, 
Breuni, nation of Illyria, i. 306. 
Brigantii, a people of the Vindelici, 

i. 307. 

Brigantium (Brianpon), i. 268, 307. 
Briges, people of Thrace, i. 453, 

510. 

Brilessus, mtn of Attica, ii. 90. 
Brindes. See Brundusium. 
Brindisi. See Brentesium. 
Brisei's, ii. 343, 384. 
Britain, i. 99, 100, 111, 116, 117, 

141, 157, 172 175, 181, 193, 

263, 264, 281, 283, 288290,. 

295298. 
Britannic Islands, British Island* 
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i. 172, 173, 194, 196, 221. 
British Channel, i. 192. 
Britomartis, ii. 199, 200. 
Britons, i. 116, 177, 298, 299. 
Briula, iii. 26. 

Brixia, t. of the Insubri, i. 317. 
Brpthers, Seven, monuments of the, 

iii. 278. 
Bructeri, a people of Germany, i. 

444, 445, 447. 
Brundusians, i. 430. 
Bruttii, i. 315, 339, 374, 377383, 

391, 431. 
Brutus, the Gallician, i. 228, 230, 

233. 
, Decimus, vanquished at 

Philip'pi, i. 305, 515. 
Bryanium, t. of Macedonia, i. 501. 
Bryges, Brygi, Phryges, ii. 298. 
Brygi, people of Epirus, i. 500, 501. 
Bubastite nome, iii. 245. 
Bubastus, t. of Egypt, iii. 245. 
Bubon, t. of Lycia (Ebedschek-Dir- 

mil), ii. 410. 
Buca, t. of the Frentani, i. 359, 

436. 

Bucephalia, city of India, iii. 91. 
Bucephalus, the horse of Alexander, 

iii. 91, 92. 
Buchetium, city of the Cassopaei, i. 

497. 

Bucolopolis, t. of Judsa, iii. 175. 
Budorus, r. of Eubcea, ii. 153. 

= , mtn of Salamis, ii. 153. 

Budrun. See Teos. 
Bujsemum, i. 444. 
Bulliones, people of Illyria, i. 500. 
Buprasian district, ii. 18. 
Buprasii, Buprasians, ii. 12, 13, 

27. 

Buprasium, ii. 12, 14, 23, 28, 74. 
, t. of Elis, ii. 12, 13, 

27, 32, 162. 
Bura, city of Achsea (Diakopton), 

i. 84, 92 ; ii. 71, 73. 
Burdegala (Bordeaux), i. 283. 
Burum, Lake. See Bistonis. 
Busiris, king of the Egyptians, iii. 

240. 

, city of Egypt, iii. 240. 

Businte nome, iii. 240. 
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Buthrotum, t. of Epirus (Butrinto), 
i. 497. 

Butice-limne, lake of Egypt, iii.239. 

Butrium, t. of the Umbri (Butrio), 
i. 318. 

Butus, t. of Egypt, iii. 239. 

Byblos (Gebait), city of the Phoeni- 
cians, iii. 170. 

Bylliace, district of Illyria, i. 486. 

Byrchanis, island (Borcum), i. 445. 

Byrebistas, Boarebistas, king of the 
GetaJ, i. 457, 466, 467 ; iii. 180. 

Byrsa, acropolis of Carthage, iii. 
285, 286. 

Byzacii, people of Libya, i. 198. 

Byzantines, ii. 292, 332. 

, Horn of the, i. 491. 

Byzantium (Constantinople), i. 78, 

'81, 100, 109, 110, 114, 160, 172 

174, 188, 189, 202, 203, 491, 492, 

505, 518; ii. 2, 286,318; iii. 34, 

62. 

, Strait of, i. 80, 110, 

189 ; ii. 314, 318. 

-, temple of, i. 491. 



Byzeres, a nation of Pontus, ii. 297. 

CAB^EUM, prom, of the Ostimii 

(Cape St. Make), i. 101. 
Cabaleis, same as Solymi, ii. 409. 
Cabalis, c. and distr. of Phrygia 

and Lycia, ii. 408, 409. 
Caballa, t. of Armenia, ii. 271. 
Caballio, t. of Gaul (Cavaillon), i. 

268, 276. 

Cabeira, t. of Pontus, ii. 190, 306. 
Gabeirides, ii. 190- 
Caberus, mtn of Berecyntia, ii. 189. 
Cabes, Gulf of. See Syrtis, Lesser. 
Cabesus, ii. 367. 
Cabiorides, ii. 190. 
Cabiri, i. 516 ; ii. 180, 189, 190. 
Cabul. See Copb.es. 
Cabyllmum, t. of Gaul (Chdlons- 

sur-Saone), i. 286. 
Cadena, t. of Cappadocia, ii. 281. 
Cadi, t. of Phrygia (Gadis), ii. 332. 
Cadis. See Gades, Gadeira. 
Cadme, same as Priene, iii. 7. 
Cadmeia, citadel ofThebes, ii. 108, 

109. 
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Cadmeian victory, i. 224. 

territory, i. 493 ; ii. 93. 

Cadmus, founder of Cadmeia, i. 493, 

500 ; ii. 93, 154. 

, Melesian, i. 281 ; iii. 66. 

, r. of Phrygia, ii. 334. 

, mtn of Phrygia, ii. 334. 

Cadurci, a people of Gaul (Querci), 

i. 284. 
Cadusii, a people of Asia, ii. 240 

242, 245, 248, 249, 263, 264. 
Csecias, name of a wind (N.E.), i. 

45. 

Csccilius Bassus, iii. 165. 
CcGcubum, distr. of Latium, i. 345, 

347. 

Caelius, Mount, i. 348. 
Caenepolis, ii. 36. 
Caeni, people of Thrace, ii. 401. 
Caenys, prom, of Italy, i. 385, 400. 
Caepio, Q. S., a Roman general, i. 

280. 

, tower of, i. 211. 

Caeratus, same as Cnossus, ii. 190. 
Caerea, c. of Etruria, i. 328. 
Caeretana, hot-springs, i. 328. 
Caeretani, i. 327, 335. 
Ceesar, i. 213, 241, 242, 270, 271, 

285, 290, 305 ; ii. 44, 270, 274, 
278, 297. 

Augusta, c. of the Celtiberi 

(Saragossa), i. 227, 242, 244. 
, Augustus, i. 234, 265, 275, 

286, 298, 304, 306, 308, 349 
351, 369, 388, 404, 408, 411, 
439, 441, 444, 446, 448, 467, 483, 
484; ii. 294, 309, 334, 356358, 
392, 402 ; iii. 36, 53, 54, 58, 59, 
74, 118, 159, 184, 209, 231, 233, 
281, 296, 297. 

-, Julius or divus, i. 265, 285, 



288, 297, 298, 317, 350, 439, 457, 
497499; ii. 65, 294, 308 ; iii. 
20, 24, 227, 284, 287. 

Caesarea, c. of Numidia, iii. 284. 

Caasarium, temple of Alexandria, 
. iii. 230. 

Caesena, c. of Italy, i. 322. 

Cafsa. See Capsa. 

Caiata, gulf of (Gaeta), i. 347. 

, promontory of, i. 347 



Caicus,r. ofMysia (Bakyr-Tschat), 

ii. 326, 327, 339, 376, 383, 387 

390, 395, 397, 401. 
, plain of, ii. 332, 388390, 

401 ; iii. 82. 

Caieta, nurse of ..Eneas, i. 347. 
Cainochorion, fortress of Pontus, 

ii. 306. 

Calabri, i. 422, 423. 
Calabria, i. 430. 
Calachene, distr. of Assyria, ii. 235, 

272; iii. 142. 
Calaguris, t. of Spain (Calahorra), 

i. 242. 

Calamis, i. 490. 
Calanus, iii. 74, 112. 113, 115, 

116. 

Calasarna, t. of Lucania, i. 379. 
Calatia, c. of Campania (Le Ga- 

lazze), i. 431. 
Calauria, island (Poros], i. 187; 

ii. 49, 55. 
Calbis, r. of Caria (Doloman Ischai), 

iii. 28. 
Calchas the prophet, iii. 15, 50, 59, 

60. 

, shrine of, i. 434 ; ii. 324. 

Calche, the, ii. 271. 

Cale-Peuce, ii. 371. 

Calenian wine, i. 361. 

Gales, c. of Campania (Calvi), i. 

352, 370. 

Caleti, people of Gaul, i. 281, 289. 
Calla'ici, people of Spain, i. 222 

251. 

Callanian plain, ii. 407. 
Callas, r. of Eubosa, ii. 152. 
Callateria (Gala-zze), i. 370. 
Callatis, t. of Mcesia (Mangalia], i. 

489, 490 ; ii. 288. 
Calliarus, t. of Locris, ii. 127. 
Callias, ii. 393. 
Callicolone, ii. 362. 
Callidromus, part of GEta, ii. 129. 
Callimachus, i. 7072, 321, 459; 

ii. 21, 29, 87, 141, 199, 206 ; iii. 

9, 35, 245, 292. 
Callinicus, iii. 162, 168. See Se- 

leucus. 
Callmus, ii. 373, 405 ; iii. 3, 22, 

23, 50. 
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Calliope, ii. 189, 

Callipidse, naiiou of Scythia, ii. 

298. 

Callipolis, t. of Sicily, i. 412. 
, t. of the Thracian Cher- 

sonesus (Gallipoli], i. 518 ; ii. 

349. 

, t. of Macedonia, i. 514. 

Cattiste. See Thera. 

Callisthenes, ii. 39, 254, 288, 356, 

383, 405 ; iii. 5, 49, 66, 225, 245, 

261, passim. 
Callydium, fortress of Mysia, ii. 

330. 

Calpas, r. of Bithynia, ii. 288. 
Calpe, t. of Spain, i. 81, 210, 212. 
, rock of Spain (Gibraltar), 

i. 164, 234, 235, 253, 255. 
Calm. See Gales. 
Calybe, t. of the Asti, i. 492. 
Calycadnus. r. of Cilicia (Kelikdni], 

ii. 405 ; iii. 5355. 
Calydna, same as Tenedos, ii. 214, 

372 

Calydnae, islands, ii. 212214, 372. 
Calydon, c. of ^tolia, ii. 127, 155, 

159, 160, 171, 172, 175, 179. 
Calymna, Calymnae, isl (Calimno), 

ii. 214. 

Calynda, c. of Caria, iii. 28. 
Calypso, island of, i. 459. 
Camarina, c. of Sicily (Torre di 

Camarana), i. 401, 411. 
Camasch. See Commagene. 
Cambysene, distr. of Armenia, ii. 

232, 234, 269. 
Cambyses, ii. 190; iii. 141, 224, 

245, 261. 
Cameirus, t. of Rhodes (Camiro), 

iii. 31, 33. 

Camertes, t. of Umbria, i. 338. 
Camici, t. of Sicily, i. 413, 425: 
Camillus, son of Vulcan, ii. 189. 
Camisa, fortress of Pontus, ii. 310. 
Camisene, distr. of Cappadocia, ii. 

293, 310. 

Campanella, Puntadella. See Athe- 
naeum and Sirenussae. 
Campani, Campanians, i. 352, 357, 

361, 366, 369, 371, 373, 377, 387, 

404. 



Campania, i. 326, 344, 346, 360, 

361, 369-371, 373, 379, 429, 

431. 432. 
Campodunum, t. of the Vindelici, i. 

307. 
Campsiani, people of Germany, i. 

445. 

Campus Martins, i. 350, 371. 
Camuni, people of the Rhaeti, i. 

306. 

Canaa, c. of jEolia, ii. 153, 388. 
, mtns (Adschane), ii. 339, 342, 

376, 388, 390, 391. 
Canary Islands. See Blessed, Is- 
lands of the. .' 
Canan, Cape. See Cephalae. 
Canastrseum, prom, of Macedonia 

(Cape Pailuri), i. 510. 
Canastrum, .prom, of Pallene (Cape 

Pailuri'), i. 511, 512. 
Candace, queen of Ethiopia, iii. 

268, 269. 
Candavia, mtns of Illyria, i. 495, 

500. 

Candia. See Crete. 
Canethus, hill of Eubffia, ii. 1 54. 
Canidius, ii. 231. 
Cannae, t. of Apulia, i. 436. 
Canopic mouth of the Nile, i. 101 ; 

iii. 237, 238. See Nile. 
gate of Alexandria, iii. 231, 

237. 

canal, iii. 231, 237, 239. 

Canopus, constellation, i. 4, 180. 
, c. of Egypt (Aboukir), i. 

130 ; iii. 48, 222, 237, 238. 
Cantabria, i. 236, 247. 
Cantabrian mtns, i. 250. 
Cantabrians, i. 230, 233, 234, 239, 

241, 243, 246248, 250, 439. 

, Conish, the, i. 243. 

Cantharius, prom, of Samos, iii. 10. 
CantharolSthron, i. 511. 
Cantium. See Kent. 
Canusitse, emporium of the, i. 433 
Canusium, t. of Apulia (Canosa}, i. 

431, 433. 
Capedunum, t. of the Scordisci, i. 

488. 

Caphareus, prom, of Buboes* ii. 48. 
Caphyeis, t. of Arcadia, ii. 75. 
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Capitol, the, i. 298, 342, 348, 351, 
424, 490 ; iii. 8. 

Capitulum, t. of Latium, i. 353. 

CapnobataB, i. 454, 455. 

Capo Boeo. See Lilybasum. 

Cappadocia, i. 113, 195, 262, 279; 
ii. 216, 218, 246, 259261, 265, 
273, 276286, 301, 307, 310, 314, 
319322 ; iii. 35, 44, 54, 6365, 
137, 150, 232. 

i , the Great, ii. 278, 293, 

294, 307, 321. 

, Upper, ii. 259. 



-, on Pontus, ii. 278. 



Cappadocians, i. 440 ; ii. 273286, 

290, 301, 320, 322. 
Caprese, Caprice. Capria, isl. (Capri), 

i. 34, 93, 185, 368, 369, 387. 
Capria, 1. of Paphlagonia, iii. 49. 
Caprus, port of Chalcidia, i. 512, 

513 

'-, island, i. 512, 513. 

, r. of Phrygia, ii. 334. 

, r. of Assyria (The Little 

Zab], iii. 144. 
Capsa, t. of Numidia (Cafsa), iii. 

284. 
Capua, (S. Maria di Capoa], i. 351, 

360, 370, 431. 

Capyas, t. of Arcadia, ii. 378. 
Capys, ii. 378. 
Caracoma, i. 516. 
Caralis, t. of Sardinia (Cagliari), i. 

333. 

Caraman. See Laranda. 
Carambis, prom, of Paphlagonia 

(Kerempi-Burun), i. 188, 476 ; ii. 

225, 291, 293. 

Carana, t. of Pontus, ii. 310. 
Caranitis, ii. 310. 
Carcathiocerta, t. of Armenia ( Kkar- 

.put), ii. 268. 
Carchi. See Chalcia. 
Carcinites Gulf, i. 471, 473, 474, 

478. 

Carcoras, r. of Noricus, i. 482. 
Cardaces, iii. 138. 
Cardamylse, t. of Messenia (Scarda- 

mula), ii. 35 37. 
Cardia, t. of the Thracian Cherso- 

nesus, i. 517. 



Cardiana. See Lagusa. 
Carduchi, people of Asia, iii. 157, 
Carenitis, distr. of Armenia, ii, 269. 
Caresene, distr. of the Troad, ii. 371. 
Caresus, t. of the Troad, ii. 304, 

371. 

, r. of the Troad, ii. 357, 371. 

Caria, i. 8, 102, 103, 133, 140, 172, 

187, 190, 195, 202, 493 ; ii. 56, 

68, 259, 298, 313, 329, 333, 334, 

383, 407, 409 ; iii. 1, 2, 6, 2744, 

59. 

, coast, iii. 34. 

Carians, i. 96, 103, 493, 494; ii. 

50, 56, 88, 277, 327329, 383; 

iii. 2, 35, 3843, 63. 
Cariatje, ii. 254. 
Carmalas, r. of Cataonia, ii. 280- - 

283. 
Carmania (Herman), i. 121 126, 

129, 131, 132, 135, 196, 201 ; iii. 

109, 120, 122, 124, 125, 127 

133, 146, 152, 186, 187. 
Carmanians, iii. 120. 
Carmel, mtn of Judeea, iii. 175. 
Carmentis, mother of Evander, i. 

343. 
Carmo, t. of Spain (Carmona), i. 

213. 

Carmylessus, t. of Lycia, iii. 46. 
Carna, Carnana, c. of Arabia, iii. 

190. 

Cameades, iii. 293. 
Carneates, mtn of Sicyonia, ii. 66. 
Garni, i. 307309, 321, 448, 482, 

483. " 
Carnus, t. of Syria (Carnoon). iii. 

167. 
Carnutes (people of the Chartrain], 

i. 284, 289. 

Caipasia, t. of Cyprus, iii. 69. 
Carpasian islands, iii. 69. 
Carpathian Sea, i. 187 ; ii. 212 ; iii. 

68. 

Carpathus, ii. 212, 213. 
Carpetani, i. 209, 212, 228, 229, 243. 
Carpetania, distr. of Spain, i. 214. 
Carrhsg, c. of Mesopotamia, iii. 157. 
Carseoli, t. of Latium (Carsoli), i 

353. 
Carsuli, t. of Umbria, i. 337.. 
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Carta, t. of Hyrcania, ii. 242. 
Cartalia, t. of Spain, i. 239. 
Cartei'a, c. of Spain, i. 210, 213, 218, 

226. 
Cartera, Come, vill. of Thrace, i. 

515. 

Cartero. See Heracleium 
Carthae, ii. 210. 
Carthage, in Africa, i. 101, 140, 

180, 184, 197, 198,201, 403, 411, 

439 ; ii. 331 ; iii. 51, 282, 284 

291. 
Carthagena, in Spain, i. 222, 234, 

238, 239, 245, 251, 262, 334 ; iii. 

279. 
Carthaginian Bay, iii. 285, 287. 

wars, iii. 284. 

Carthaginians, i. 104, 226, 238, 334, 

377, 403, 404, 408,424, 438, 439 ; 

ii. 71, 73 ; iii. 240, 275, 285. 
Carura, t. of Phrygia, ii. 334, 336, 

409 ; iiL 43. 
Caryanda, t. and isl. of Caria, ii. 

318,340; iii. 37. 
Caryandians, iii. 37. 
Carystian marble, ii. 140, 153. 
Carystus (Castel Rosso), i. of 

Eubosa, ii. 153. 

, in Laconia, ii. 153. 

Casiana, fortress of Syria, iii. 165. 

Casii, ii. 213, 214. 

CasilTnum, t. of Campania (Nova 

Capua), i. 351353, 370, 431. 
CasTnum, t. of Latium, L 352. 
Casiiim, mtn of Egypt (El Kas), i. 

62, 79, 87, 91 ; iii. 149, 233. 
, mtn of Syria (Ras el Kas- 

aroun), iii. 162, 164, 174177. 
Caelona. See Castulon. 
Caspian Sea, i. 54, 102, 109, 115, 

122, 123, 132, 135138, 183, 

194, 451, 471 ; ii. 216218, 226, 

227, 230, 232, 235, 239, 240 

246, 249, 255, 256, 260, 267, 270, 

272. 
Caspian Gates (Firouz-KoK), i. 94, 

100, 121, 124, 125, 127, 130 

132, 136139, 202 ; ii. 218, 237, 

242, 249, 250, 259265; iii. 

120, 124, 125, 130, 153. 
tribes, ii. 234. 



Caspiana, distr. of Albania, ii. 234. 

269. 

Caspii, ii. 226, 248, 253, 258. 
Caspius, mtn. of the Caucasus, i. 

137139 ; ii. 226. 
Cassander, king of Macedonia, i. 

509511 ; ii. 88, 89. 
Cassandra, i. 398, 511 ; ii. 367 
Cassandria, i. 511. 
Cassiope, port of Epirus (Cassiopo), 

i. 497. 

Cassiopeia, constellation, i. 202. 
Cassiterides (Stilly Islands'), i. 181, 

194, 221, 262. 
Cassius, i. 515 ; iii. 164. 
Cassopsei. people of Epirus, i. 493, 

496498. 

Castabala, t. of Cilicia, ii. 278, 281. 
Castalian fountain, ii. 116. 
Castel Franco. See Phcenix. 
Castel Rosso. See Carystus. 
Castelhim, port of Firmum Pice- 

num (Porto di Fermo], i. 357. 
Castezzio. See Clastidium. 
Casthanaea, t. of Magnesia, ii. 148. 
Castor, father of Deiotarus, ii. 314. 
, son of Saocondarus, ii. 

321. 

Castor and Pollux. See Dioscuri. 
Castrum, Castrum Novum, t. of 

Picenum (Giulia Nova}, i. 357, 

358. 
Castulon, Castldn (Caslona), t. of 

Spain, i. 214, 222, 228, 241, 250. 
Casus, ii. 212214. 
Casystes, iii. 17. 
Catabathmus, mtn and t. of Egypt, 

AAabet-el-Kebira, iii. 226, 235, 

275, 294. 
Catacecaumene, distr. of Mysia, 

or Lydia, ii. 332, 335, 336, 403, 

404, 406 ; iii. 8, 43. 
Catacecaumene, wine of, ii. 406; 

iii. 8. 

Cataeolo, Cape. See Ichthys. 
Catana, c. of Sicily (Catania^, i. 

356, 367, 402, 403405, 411, 

415. 

Catansea, i. 405, 411. 
Ca.ta.nssi, Catan.sea.ns, i. 405, 406, 

412. 
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Cataones, Cataonians, people in- 
habiting the Taurus, ii. 269, 276, 

277 ; iii. 64. 
Cataonia, part of Cappadocia, i. 82, 

202 ; ii. 259, 276279, 280 ; iii. i 

59, 65. ! 

Cataractes, r. of Pamphylia, iii. 49. 
Cataracts, of Teverone, i. 353. 

, of the Euphrates, iii. 147. 

, of the Nile, iii. 217, 265. 

Catennenses, ntn of Pisidia, ii. 324. 
Catheea (? Cathay), distr. of India, 

iii. 92. 

Cathsei, iii. 93. 
Cathylci, people of Germany. See 

Caulci, i. 447. 
Cato, Marcus, ii. 250 ; iii. 58, 72, 

291. 

Catocas. See Menippus. 
Calopterius, near Parnassus, ii. 123. 
Catoriges, an Alpine nation, i. 303. 
Cattabaneis, people of Arabia, iii. 

190. 

Cattabania, iii. 191. 
Caucasian mtns, i. 106, 115 117, 

130, 131, 162, 177, 195, 273 ; ii. 

219, 220, 230232, 235, 258, 

269 ; iii. 79. 

tribes, ii. 227. 

Caucasus, ii. 224226, 229235, 

238, 239, 245, 267 ; iii. 77, 78, 

80, 107, 125. 
Cauci, a people of Germany, i. 

445. 
Caucon, r. i. 14, 15 ; ii. 74. 

, monument of a, ii. 18. 

Caucones, in Elis, i. 493, 494; ii. 8, 

14, 15, 18, 19, 28, 31, 74, 286 

288, 290, 327, 383, 394. 
Cauconia, ancient name of Elis, ii. 

18. 
Cauconiatse, Cauconitae, in Paphla- 

gonia, ii. 18, 286288 ; iii. 63, 

65. 

Cauconis, Cauconitis, ii. 14, 74. 
Caudium, t. of the Samnites (S. 

Maria di Goti, Paolisi), i. 370, 

431. 

Caulci, people of Germany, i. 445. 
Caulonia, t. of the Bruttii, i. 392. 

See Aulonia. 



Caunians, iii. 28. 

Caunus, t. of Caria (Dalian], iii. 

28. 

Cavaillon. See Caballio. 
Cavaliere. See Zephyrium. 
Cavari, people of Gaul, i. 276 278. 
Cavo, Monte. See Albanus. 
Cayster, r. of Ionia, ii. 145, 396, 

397, 402407 ; iii. 10, 14, 26. 

, plain of, ii. 397 ; iii. 82. 

, Larisaeans in the. ii. 397. 

Caystrius, iii. 26. 

Ceans, ii. 210. 

Cebren, Cebrene, t. of the Troad, 

ii. 373, 375, 376. 
Cebreni, in the Troad, ii. 361, 375. 

, in Thrace, ii. 351. 

Cebrenia, a part of the Troad, ii. 

360, 362. 
Cebriones, ii. 360. 
Cecropia, citadel of Athens, ii. 88. 
Cecrops, i. 493 ; ii. 87, 88, 101. 
Ceii, inhabitants of Ceus, ii. 253. 
Celadon, r. of Elis, ii. 15, 22. 
C el sense, hill of the Troad, ii. 333, 

390. 
, t. of Phrygia, ii. 333, 335, 

407. 

Celaeno, one of the Danaids, ii. 335. 
Celaenus, son of Neptune, ii. 335. 
Celenderis, t. of Cilicia (Kilandria), 

iii. 52, 177. 

Celia, t. of Apulia (Ceglie), i. 431. 
Celmis, one of the Dactyls, ii. 191. 
.Celossa, mtn of Sicyonia, ii. 66. 
Celsa, t. of Spain (Xelsa), i. 24L 

242. 

Celtica. See Keltica. 
Cemmenns, mtn (the Cevennes), i. 

193, 264267, 272, 276, 277, 

279, 282, 283, 285, 310. 
Cenaeum, prom, of Eubcea (C. Li- 

thada), i. 94; ii. 126, 130, 137, 

150. 
Cenchreee, port of the Corinthians, 

(Kankri), i. 85, 88 ; ii. 49, 62, 

63. 

, t. of Argolis, ii. 58. 

Cencrius, r. near Ephesus, iii. 11. 
Cenomani, people of Cisalpine Gaul, 

i. 321. 
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Centauri, Centaurs, ii. 20. 
Centoripa, t. of Sicily (Centorbe), i. 

411, 414. 
Centrones, Alpine ntn, i. 303, 305, 

309. 

Ceos, island (Zia), ii. 156, 208, 210. 
Ceperano. See Fregellas. 
Cepkalse, prom. (Cape Canan), iii. 

289, 290, 291. 
Cephallenes, Cephallenians, ii. 83, 

161, 162, 166, 167, 173. 
Cephallenia (Cephalonia). i. 187 ; 

ii. 5, 9, 15, 25, 161169 ; iii. 8, 
Cephalcedium, t. of Sicily (Cefaht), 

i. 401, 411. 
Cephalon, ii. 350. 
Cephalus, son of Dei'onius, ii. 162, 

166, 170, 173. 
Cephenes, i. 67. 
Cephisia, t. of Attica, ii. 88. 
Cephissis, lake of Bffiotia, ii. 102, 

107. 
Cephissus, r. of Phocis and Boeotia 

(Mauropotamos), i. 25 ; ii. 91, 

98, 100102, 123, 124, 128. 

r. of Attica, ii. 91, 124. 
r. of Salamis, ii. 124. 
r. of Sicyonia, Scyrus, 



Argolis 



ii. 124. 

ftn of Apollonia, ii. 124. 

Cephisus, r. ii. 351. 

Cepi, t. of the Cimmerian Bos- 
porus, ii. 223. 

Ceramietse, iii. 40. 

Ceramus, t. of Caria, iii. 34. 

Cerasus, t. of Pontus, ii. 296. 

Cerata, mtns of Attica, ii. 84. 

Ceraunia, part of the Caucasus, ii. 
232, 235. 

Ceraunian mtns, on the coast of 
Albania, i. 31, 159, 429, 432, 435, 
486, 487, 489, 497, 500 ; ii. 78, 79. 

Cerberus, ii. 40. 

Gerbesii, people of Phrygia, ii. 337. 

Cercaphus, father of Ormenus, ii. 
142; iii. 32. 

Cercesura, t. of Egypt, iii. 247. 

Cercetse, people of Asia, ii. 219, 225. 

Cerceteus, mtn of Icaria, ii. 212. 

Cercinna, isl. and town (Karkenah), 
i. 185 ; iii. 285, 288. 



Cercinnitis, island, iii. 288. 
Cercitae, people of Poiitus, ii. 296. 
Cercyra. See Corcyra. 
Cereate, t. of Latium (Cerretano), 

i. 353. 
Ceres. See Demeter, i. 95, 295, 516; 

ii. 66, 118, 130, 138, 139, 183. 
, Eleusinian, temple of the, ii. 

84 ; iii. 2. 
', temples of, i. 411 ; ii. 17, 138, 

139. 
-, grove of, ii. 17. 



Cereus, r. of Eubcea, ii. 137. 
Cerigo, isl. See Cythera. 
Cerretano. See Cereate. 
Cerilli, t. of the Bruttii (Cirella), 

i. 380. 
Cerinthus, t. of Eubcea, ii. 152, 

153. 

Cerne, island. See Kerne. 
Cersobleptes, king of the Odrysae, 

i. 516. 

Ceryneia, t. of Achaea, ii. 73. 
Oestrus, r. of Pamphylia (Ak-su), ii. 

325 ; iii. 49. 

Cetffii, ii. 389, 395 ; iii. 63, 65. 
Ceteium, r. of Mysia, ii. 389. 
Cevennes, the. See Cemmenus. 
Ceylon. See Taprobane. 
Chaa, c. of Triphylia, ii. 22. 
Chaalla, c. of Arabia, iii. 212. 
Chaarene, distr. of Ariana, iii 

126. 

Chabaca, c. of Pontus, ii. 296. 
Chabrias, iii. 241. 
, rampart of, vill. in the 

Delta of Egypt, iii. 177. 
Chabum, c. of the Tauric Cherso- 

nesus, i. 479. 
Chaeancetse, Chamseeunse, Chamee- 

coetas, people of the Caucasus, 

ii. 239. 

ChseremSn, iii. 246. 
ChaerSneia, c. of Bteotia (Kapurna), 

ii. 101, 110, 111, 123. 
Chalcedon, c. of Bithynia, i. 491 ; 

ii. 286, 289, 314, 315, 318, 380. 
, temple at, i. 491 ; ii. 289, 

315. 

Chalcedonian shore, i. 491. 
Chalcedonians, i. 491, 492. 
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Chalcetores, Chalcetor, c. of Caria, 

iii. 6, 37. 
Chalcia, Chalcis, mtn of ^Etolia 

(Varassova), ii. 160, 171, 172. 
, one of the Sporades (Oar- 

chi), ii. 212, 213. 
Chalcideis, in Eubosa, iii. 17. 
Chalcidenses, Chalcidians, in Euboea, 

i. 361,365, 369,385,404,506; ii. 

154, 157, 158. 

, in Ionia, iii. 17. 

, in Thrace, i. 506. 

Chalcidic cities, i, 513. 
Chalcidica, distr. of Syria, iii. 

166. 

Chalcis, iii. 33. 
, c. of Euboea, i. 65, 86, 90 ; 

ii. 96, 151156, 160, 162, 178, 

188. 
, or Hypochalcis, c. of JEto- 

lia,U. 127, 155, 160, 172. 
, c. of Triphylia, ii. 16. 25, 

26. 
, c. of Syria (Balbek and 

Kalkos), iii. 166, 170. 

, r. of Triphylia, ii. 16. 

, or Chalcia, mtn of ./Etolia 

(Varassova), ii. 160, 171,172. 
Chaldaeans, i. 35 ; iii. 185. 
Chaldai, people of Pontus, ii. 296, 

297, 300, 304, 305. 
Chalestra, c. of Macedonia, i. 508, 

509, 510. 
CMlons-sur-Saone. See Cabylli- 

num. 

Chalybe, c. of Tontus, ii. 297. 
Chalybes, people of Pontus, ii. 269, 

297, 298, 300 ; iii. 63, 64. 
Chalyboniaa wine, iii. 140. 
Chalomtis, dislr. of Assyria, ii. 

271 ; iii. 142. 
Chamaecoetse, ii. 239. 
Chamanene, prefecture of Cappado- 

cia, ii. 278, 284, 285. 
Chanes, r. of Albania, ii. 230. 
Chaones, nation of Epirus, i. 496, 

497. 

Charadra, c. of Messenia, ii. 36. 
Charadriis, fortress of Cilicia (Cha- 

radran), iii. 52. 
Charax, t, of Corsica, i. 333, 



CLarax, place near the Greater Syr- 

tis, iii. 290. 

, Chabriou. See Chabrias. 

, Patroclou. See Patroclus. 

Charaxus, iii. 250. 
Chares, of Lindus, iii. 29. 

, r. of Colchis, ii. 229. 

Charilaus, king of Sparta, ii. 204. 
Charimortus, altar of, on the coast 

of Egypt, iii. 201. 

Charmides, father of Phidias, ii. 29. 
Charmole'o, i. 247. 
Charmbthas, c. and port of Arabia, 

iii. 205. 
Charon, of Lampsacus, ii. 340, 

350. 

Charondas, ii. 284. 
Charonia, ii. 385. See Plutonium. 
Charonitis, ii. 27] . 
Charonium, sacred cave, iii. 6, 25. 
Charybdis, in the frith of Sicily 

(Garufalo), i. 31, 32, 35, 37, 39, 

69, 404, 416. 
Chatramotitae, people of Arabia 

Felix, iii. 190. 
Chatramotltis, iii. 191., 
Chatti, people of Germany, i. 445 

447. 
Chattuarii, people of Germany, 

445447. 
Chaubi, i. 445. 
Chaulotaei, people of Arabia, iii. 

189. 

Chazene, distr. of Assyria, iii. 142. 
Cheim&ium, prom, of Epirus, i. 

497. 
Cheirocrates (leg. Deinocrates) , 

architect, iii. 12. 
Chelidonias, islands, near the coast 

of Pamphylia (Schelidan Adas- 
si], ii. 259 ; iii. 27, 43, 47, 48, 

61, 62, 68. 
Ghelonatas, prom, of Elis (Cape 

Tornese), ii. 5, 9, 15, 22, 167 ; 

iii. 291. 

ChSonophagi, iii. 199. 
Chendb. See Acesines. 
Cherronesus, t. of Spain (Penis- 

cola], i. 239. 
Chersicrates, i. 407. 
Chersiphron, iii. 12 
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Cherso and Ossero. See Absyrtides. 
Chersonesus, c. of the Tauric 

Chersonese, i. 474 480 ; ii. 

288. 
, same as Apamea in 

Syria, iii. 165. 

, port of Lyctus in the 



isl. of Crete, ii. 199, 200 ; iii. 
294. 

-, fortress of Egypt, iii. 



236. 



-, prom, and port of Gy- 
' rensea (Ras-el-Tyri), iii. 294. 
, Thracian, by the Hel- 
lespont (Peninsula of Gallipoli), 
i. 140, 506,517; ii. 171, 291, 
349, 357, 358. 

, Tauric or Scythian, by 

the Palus Mseotis, i. 474480 ; 
ii. 291 ; iii. 61. 

-, Greater, i. 471, 474, 



475, 478. 

, Smaller, i. 475. 

Chersonitae, i. 475480. 
Cherusci, people of Germany, i. 

445447. 

Chian pottery, i. 487. 
Chiana, i. 349. 
Cbians, ii. 396 ; iii. 19. 
Chieti. See Teatea. 
Chiliocomon, ii. 312. 
Chimsera, monster, iii. 46. 
, valley of Lycia, iii. 46, 

47. 
, mtns of, in Albania. See 

Ceraunian mountains. 
Chimerium, promontory, i. 497. 
Chios, isl. (Skio), i. 187 ; ii. 204, 

213, 349, 368, 394 ; iii. 2, 3, 8, 

19. 

, wine of, iii. 36. 

Chiitsi. See Clusium. 

Chlomos. See Cnemis. 

Chloris, mother of Nestor, ii. 20. 

Choaspes, r. of India (Attack), iii. 

89. 
, r. of Persia (Ab-Zal), i. 

75 ; iii. 131, 132. 
Chffinieides, ii. 292. 
Chffirilus, poet, i. 465 ; iii. 55. 
Choue, c. of Lucania, i. 378, 380. 



Chones, inhabitants of Lucania, i. 

377, 378, 380. 
Chonia, iii. 33. 
Chorasmii, people of the Sacse or 

Massagetae, ii. 248. 
Chordiraza, c. of the Mygdones in 

Mesopotamia (Racca), iii. 157. 
Choreue, ii. 250. 
Chorzene, distr. of Armenia (Kars), 

ii. 269. 
Chrysa, c. of the Troad, ii. 373, 

374, 384386. 

, Cilician, ii. 385. 

ChrysaoreSn, Chrysabric body, in 

Caria, iii. 39, 40. 
Chryseis, ii. 343, : 384, 385. 
Chryses, ii. 385. 
Chrysippus, Stoic, i. 463 ; ii. 382 ; 

iii. 55. 

Chryso. See Crisa. 
Chrysopolis, vill. in Bithynia, ii. 

315. 

Chrysorrhoas, r. of Syria, iii. 169. 
Chun. See Mallus. 
Chytrium, place near Clazomene, 

iii. 20. 
Cibotus, port of Alexandria, iii. 

230. 
Cibyra, Great, city of Phrvgia 

(Chorsum), ii. 499, 410 ; iii. 27, 

45. 

Cibyratffi, ii. 409, 410 ; iii. 50. 
, the Little, in Pamphylia, 

iii. 50. 
Cibyratis, Cibyratica, ii. 408, 410 ; 

iii. 27. 

Cicero, ii. 166; iii. 40, 234. 
Cichyrus, i. 497 ; ii. 10. 
Cicones, people of Thrace, i. 508, 

515, 519. 

Cicynethus, isl. (Trikeri), ii. 140. 
Cicysium, ii. 32. 
Cidenas, iii. 146. 
Cierus, t. of Thessaly, ii. 138. 
Cilbianum, plain, in Lydia, ii. 

407. 
Cilicia, i. 75, 76, 82, 96, 105, 107, 

109, 110, 130, 189, 190 ; ii. 74, 

115, 244, 259, 276, 278281, 285, 

404 ; iii. 28, 44, 5064, 73, 160, 

162, 177, 216. 
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Cilicia, Tracheia, ii. 276278, 281, 
285, 322 ; iii. 44, 45, 50, 54, 68. 

, Lyrnessian, ii. 345. 

Pedias, iii. 50. 

, sea of, i. 129 ; ii. 218, 281. 

Cilician Gates, ii. 281, 283 ; iii. 53, 
61. 

Cilicians, i. 1 96 ; ii. 197, 216, 345, 
322, 327, 329 ; iii. 1, 5064. 

, in the Troad, ii. 375, 383, 

385, 389, 394, 395 ; iii. 49, 63. 

Cilia, t. of the Troad, ii. 384, 385. 

Cillseum, mtn of the Troad, ii. 384. 

, mtn of Lesbos, ii. 384. 

Cillsan Apollo, ii. 384, 385. 

Cillanian plain, in Fhrygia, ii. 407. 

Cillus, r. near Cilia, ii. 385. 

, charioteer of Pelops, ii. 385. 

Cimarus, prom, of Crete, ii. 193, 
195. 

Cimbri, nation of Germany, i. 154, 
288, 292, 319, 445, 448451. 

Cimiata, fortress of Paphlagonia, ii. 
314. 

Cimiatene, distr. of Paphlagonia, ii. 
314. 

Ciminius, lake, in Etruria (Lago di 
Vico or di Ronciglione), i. 336. 

Cimmerian Bosporus. See Bos- 
porus. 

. , village, ii. 222. 

Cimmerians, Cimmerii, Kimmerii, 
i. 8, 31, 96, 223, 224, 363, 364, 
476 ; ii. 221, 246, 301, 329, 405. 

: , Cimbri Cimmerii, i. 

450. 

Cirarr.ericum, city of the Cimme- 
rian Bosporus, ii. 221. 

Cimmeris, i. 459. 

Cimmerium, hill in the Tauric 
Chersonesus, i. 476. 

Cimolus, isl. Argentiere, ii. 207, 208. 

Cindya, vill. of Caria, iii. 37. 

Cindyas Artemis, iii. 37. 

Cineas, historian, i. 503. 

Cingulum, Mount, i. 337. 

Cinifo, r. See Cinyps. 

Cinnamon country; i. 99, 111, 115, 
144, 171, 179181, 199, 200. 

Cinolis, t. of Paphlagonia (Kinoli), 
ii. 291. 



Cinolis, Anti, ii. 291. 

Cinyras, tyrant of Byblus, i. 63 ; 

iii. 170. 
CircsBum, prom, of Latium (Monte 

Circello), i. 35, 344, 346. 
Circe, i. 31, 69, 70, 73, 332, 346 ; 

ii. 85. 

Circello, Monte. See Circseum. 
Cirella. See Cerilli. 
Cirphis, t. of Phocis, ii. 114. 

, mtn of Phocis, ii. 116. 

Cirra, t. of Phocis, ii. 114, 116. 

Cirrha, ii. 77. 

Cirta, c. of Numidia (Constantine], 

iii. 280, 285. 
Cisamus, t. of Crete (Kisamos), ii. 

200. 

Cispadana, i. 316, 321, 322, 323. 
Cisseus, i. 509, 510. 
Cissia, mother of Memnon, iii. 130. 
Cissii, same as Susii, iii. 130. 
Cissus, father of Altheemeues, ii. 77, 

203. 
Cissus, t. of Macedonia, i. 509, 

510. 

Cisthene, t. of Mysia, ii. 376. 
, isl. and t. near Lycia, 

iii. 47. 
Citheeron, i. 40 ; ii. 62, 82, 97, 99, 

103, 107, 108. 
Citium, c. of Cyprus, i. 24 ; ii. 382 ; 

iii. 69. 

Citrum, t. of Macedonia, i. 509. 
Cius, friend of Hercules, ii. 315. 

, c. of Bithynia, ii. 314. 

Civita Lavinia. See Lanuvium. 
Cizari, citadel of Phazemonitis, ii. 

311. 
Clanis, r. in the Norican Alps, i. 

308. 

, r. of Latium, i. 347. 

Clarus, c. of Ionia, iii. 15, 50. 
Clastidium, t. of Cisalpine Gaul 

(Castezzio), i. 323. 
Claterna (Quaderna), i. 322. 
Clautinatii, people of the Vindelici. 

i. 307. 
Clazomense, c. of Ionia (Kelisman), 

i. 91 ; iii. 3, 20. 
Clazcinenians, i. 517: ii. 221; iii, 

17. 
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Cleanactidae, tyrants of Mitylene, ii. 

391. 

Cleandria, t. of the Troad, ii. 371. 
Cleandridas, leader of the Thurii, i. 

398. 
Cleanthes, Stoic, ii. 382. 

, painter, ii. 16. 

Cleides, islands, iii. 68 70. 
Cleitor, t. of Arcadia, ii. 75. 
Cleobulus, iii. 33. 
Cleomachus, iii. 23. 
Cleombrotus, founder of Hersa, ii. 

8. 

Cleon, ii. 330. 

Cleonse, t. on Mt Athos, i. 512, 513. 
, city of Argolis, ii. 59, 60, 

66. 

Cleonaei, ii. 60. 
Cleonymus, i. 427 ; ii. 8. 
Cleopatra, daughter of Auletes, i. 

440, 499 ; iii. 5256, 71, 72, 231 

234, 281. 
, wife of Euergetes II., i. 

149, 150. 

Selene, iii. 161. 



Cleopatris, t. of Egypt, iii. 210, 243, 

244. 

Cleophanes, rhetorician, ii. 318. 
Cieuas, leader of the JEolians, ii. 

340. 
Climax, mtn of Lycia, iii. 48. 

, mtn of Ccele-Syria, iii. 170. 

Clitarchus, i. 332, 449 ; ii. 217, 237 ; 

iii. 117. 
Clusium (Chiusi}, city of Etruria, i. 

327, 336, 349. 
Clymene, i. 52. 
Clypea, ' city of the Carthaginians. 

See Aspis. 
Clytemnestra, i. 25. 
Cnemides, t. of the Locrians, ii. 126. 
Cnemis, mtn in Locris (Chlomos), 

ii. 114, 125. 
Cnidian wine, iii. 8. 

territory, ii. 213. 

Cnidii, Cnidians, i. 417, 484 ; iii. 

30. 
Cnidus, city of Caria (Crio), i. 180, 

187 ; iii. 8, 31, 34, 227, 247. 
Cnopia, Theba'ic, Till, of Boeotia, ii. 

96. 



Cnopus, son of Codrus, iii. 2. 
Cnossus, city of Crete (Makro Tei- 

chos), i. 430 ; ii. 195197, 200. 

202. 
Cnuphis, god of the Egyptians, iii. 

263. 

Coa, same as Cos. 
Coans, iii. 31, 36. 
Cobialus, vill. of Paphlagonia, ii. 

291. 

Cobus, of Trerus, i. 96. 
Cocalus, i. 413, 425. 
Cocceius, i. 364. 
Cocces. See Ptolemy. 
Codridse, ii. 68. 
Codrus, i. 493 : ii. 68, 82 ; iii. 2, 3, 

30. 
Ccele-Syria, i. 201. 

Elis, ii. 7, 8. 

Ccelius, Roman historian, i. 343. 

Coeus, ii. 208. 

Cogseonus, mtn and r. of the Getse, 

i. 457. 

Colapis, r. (Kulp), i. 309, 483. 
Colchis (Mingrelia), i. 8, 22, 31, 72, 

76, 82, 89, 95, 96, 106, 107, 109, 

137, 142, 195, 440, 476; ii. 216, 

217, 226, 227, 230, 231, 238, 269, 

273, 276, 286, 294, 296, 304, 305, 

315. 
Colchians, i. 73, 321 ; ii. 188, 225, 

229, 235, 238. 

Colchic Sea (Euxine), ii. 217. 
Colias, ii. 89. 
Collatia, i. 341. 
Colline (or Quirinal) Gate, at Rome, 

i. 339, 348, 412. 
Colobi, iii. 196, 198. 
Coloe, lake of Lydia, ii. 403, 405. 
Colons, t. near Lampsacus, ii. 

350. 
, in the Troad, ii. 350, 373, 

381. 

Colonna, Cape. See Sunium. 
Colophon, city of Ionia, iii. 2 4, 

15, 16. 

Colophonii, iii. 16. 
Colossae, t. of Phrygia (Konos), ii. 

332. 

Colosseni, ii. 334. 
Colotes, sculptor, ii. 9. 
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Columna Rheginorum, L 384, 400, 

404. 

Coins, i. 480. 

Colyttus, vill. of Attica, i. 102, 103. 
Cbmana, city of Cataonia, ii. 259, 

279, 281, 306310, 330. 
, city of Pontus, ii. 279, 295, 

308, 309 ; iii. 232. 
Comarus, port of Epirus (Porto 

Fanari), i. 497. 
Comisene, distr. of Parthia (?), ii. 

250. 

, distr. of Armenia, ii. 268. 

Commageue, distr. of Syria (Cam- 

ascti}, ii. 259, 261, 267, 276, 

278; iiL 44, 63, 157, 160163. 
Commageni, ii. 267, 268. 
Comminges, canton of. See Con- 

venEe. 
Como, t. of Cisalpine Gaul, i. 287, 

304, 306, 317. 

, Lake of. See Larius. 

Concordia, t. of Cisalpine Gaul, i. 

319. 
Coniaci, people of Spain, i. 234. 

, people of India, iii. 80, 81. 

Conisalus, ii. 347. 
Conisci. See Cantabri. 
Conistorgis, t. of Spain, i. 213. 
CSnon, altars of, in the Troglody- 

tic, iii. 196. 
Conopa, city of JStolia. See Arsi- 

noe. 

Constantine. See Cirta. 
Constantinople, Strait of, i. 32, 86. 
Conv&ias, people of Gaul (the can- 
ton of Comminges), i. 284. 
C5pa2, t. of Boeotia, ii. 100, 106, 

107. 
Copais, lake, i. 92; ii. 100102, 

107109, 113, 124. 
Cophes, r. of India (river of Ca- 

bul), iii. 90. 
Cophus-Limen (Deaf-Harbour), 

port of Pallene, i. 511. 
Copies, see Thurii, i. 397. 
Copratas, r. of Susiana (Ab-Zal), 

iii. 132. 
Coptus, city of Egypt (Koft), iii. 

211,213, 260, 261. 
CSra, t. of Latium (Core], i, 352. 



Coracesium, t. of Cilicia, iii. 50, 

52, 53. 

Coracium, mtn of Ionia, iii. 16. 
Coracius, Country of, in Ethiopia, 

iii. 196. 

Goralis, lake, in Lycaonia, ii. 322. 
Coralius, r. of Boeotia, ii. 108. 
Coralli, people of Thrace, i. 489. 
Corassise, or Corsiae, islands, the 

Furni, ii. 212 ; iii. 7. 
Coraus, iii. 196. 
Corax, mtn of ^Etolia (M. Coraca), 

i. 505; ii. 115, 160. 
Coraxi, i. 217. 
Corbiane, province of the Elymsei, 

iii. 154. 

Corbilon, t. of Gaul, i. 283. 
Corcan. See Hyrcania. 
Corcoras, r., i. 482. 
Corcyra, Cercyra (Pantalaria ? 

Corfu), i. 71, 159, 161, 187, 

407, 459, 497, 500, 505 ; ii. 158. 
, Black (Curzola), i. 186, 

484. 

Corcyraean Sea, i. 505. 
Corcyraeans, Corcyreei, Cercyreei, i. 

485, 486, 504. 
Corduba, c. of Bsetica (Cordova), 

i. 212214, 241. 
Corean Games, i. 149. 
Coressia, ii. 21.0. 
Coressus, mtn near Ephesus, iii. 

11. 
Corfinium (Pentima near Popoli), 

i. 353, 358, 359 ; iii. 3. 
Corfu. See Corcyra. 
Corinth, i. 326 ; ii. 5, 21, 38, 53, 

5861, 6366, 77, 129, 208, 

209, 309, 347 ; iii. 287. 
, isthmus of, i. 85, 256, 406, 

497 ; ii. 49, 79, 80. 
, Gulf of ( Gulf of Lepanto), 

i. 85, 186, 187, 496 ; ii. 2, 46, 

25, 63, 79, 105, 158, 159, 192. 
Corinthian territory, ii. 62 64, 66. 
Corinthians, i. 486, 511 ; ii. 49, 63, 

64,78,82, 111. 
Coriscus, ii. 378. 
Cornelius Gallus, prefect of Egypt, 

iii. 267. 
Coroebus, ii. 30. 
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Corocondame, t. of the Cimmerian 

Bosporus (Taman), ii. 222, 225. 
Corocondamitis, lake, ii. 222. 
CorSne, city of Messenia, ii. 37. 
Coroneia, city of Boeotia, ii. 101, 

107, 108, 111, 136. 

, city of Thessaly, ii. 136. 

, Messenian, ii. 108, 136. 

Coronii, Coronenses, ii. 108. 
Coropassus, t. of Lycaonia, ii. 322; 

iii. 43. 

Corpili, people of Thrace, i. 516. 
Corpilice, in the Hellespont, i. 519. 
Corsica. See Cyrnus. 
Corsiae, the Furni Islands, ii. 212 ; 

iii. 7. 
Corsura, island (Pantalaria), iii. 

287. 
Corns, r. of Iberia, same as Cyrus, 

ii. 230. 
Corybantes, i. 516 ; ii. 180, 184, 

188, 191. 

Corybantium, ii. 190. 
Corybissa, near Scepsis, ii. 190. 
Corybus, ii. 188. 

Corycaeans, pirates of Ionia, iii. 18. 
CSrycian cave, ii. 405 ; iii. 54. 
Corycium, ii. 115. 
Corycus, mtn and prom, of Ionia, 

iii. 17, 18. 
, prom, of Crete (Grabusa), 

ii. 41 ; iii. 294. 
, prom, of Cilicia, iii. 54, 

70. 

, coast of Lycia, iii. 48. 

, city of Lycia, iii. 49, 55. 

Corydalleis, ii. 85. 

Corydallus, mtn of Attica (San 

Giorgio], ii. 85, 90. 
Coryphautis, t. of the MitylenEeans, 

ii. 376. 
Coryphasium, mtn and prom, of 

Messenia (Mount St. Nicolas), ii. 

11, 21, 22, 26, 28, 35. 
, t. of Messenia, ii. 

211. 
Cos, island (StanJco), i. 187, 519; 

ii. 212214; iii. 8, 30, 36, 74, 

94. 

, city, ii. 56, 328 ; iii. 74, 94. 

Cossa, r. of Latium, i. 352. 



Coscinia, t, of Caria (Arpas-Ka- 
lessi), iii. 26. 

Coscinii, ii. 347. 

Cosentia (Cosenza), i. 382. 

Cossa, Cossse, city of Etruria, i. 
330, 334, 335. 

Cosssea, distr. of Asia, iii. 153. 

Cosssean mtns, iii. 150. 

Gossan, ii. 261, 264; iii. 148, 153. 

Cossura, island and town (Panta- 
laria), i. 185, 421 ; iii. 288. 

Coteis, prom, of Mauritania (Cape 
Espartel), iii. 276, 279. 

Coth5n, island and port of the Car- 
thaginians, iii. .285, 286. 

Cothus, i. 493; ii. 152, 154. 

Cotiaeium, t. of Phrygia (Kiuta- 
ha), ii. 332. 

Cotinffl, t. of BcCtica, i. 214. 

Cottius, country of, in the Alps, i. 
268, 303, 323. 

Cotuantii, i. 307. 

Cotyliaj, -waters at, i. 338. 

Cotylus, summit of Mt Ida, ii. 369. 

Cotys, prince of the Sapaai, ii. 305. 

, king of the Odrysee, i. 516. 

, goddess of the Edoni, ii. 187, 

189. 

Cotytia, rites of, ii. 186. 

Cragus, c. of Lycia, iii. 46. 

, mtn. and prom, of Lycia, 



iii. 46. 

-, rocks of Cilicia, iii. 52 . 



Crambusa, t. of Lycia (Garabusa), 

iii. 48. 

, isl. of Cilicia, iii. 54. 

Cranae, island, ii. 90. 

Cranai', ii. 87. 

Cranaiis, king of the Athenians, ii. 

87. 

Cranes, battles of the, i. 109. 
Cranii, t. of Cephallenia, ii. 166, 167. 
Crannon, t. of Thessaly, i. 507 ; ii. 

146, 147. 

Crannonii, i. 507 ; ii. 10, 147. 
Crapathus or Carpathus, ii. 212 

214. 
Crassus, Publius, i. 263 ; iii. 21. 

-, triumvir, iii. 157. 159. 

Crater (Bay of Naples), i. 360, 369 
Craterus, iii. 96, 121, 127. 
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Crates, the runer of Chalcis, ii. 101. 
'. , of Mallos, i. 4, 6, 48, 49, 

57, 60, 155, 156, 176, 237 ; ii. 

143, 380 ; iii. 60. 
Jrathis, r. of Acheea, ii. 72. 
, r. of Italy (Crati), i. 396; 

ii. 72, 157. 
Cratippus, iii. 25. 
Cremaste, t. of Thessaly, ii. 138. 
Cremna, t. of Pisidia, ii. 323. 
Cremona, t. of Italy, i. 322, 367. 
Crenides, t. of Macedonia, i. 512, 

515. 

Creontiades, founder of'Elea, i. 376. 
Creophagi, a nation of Ethiopia, iii. 

196, 198, 199. 
Creophylus, iii. 9, 10. 
Creopolus, mtn of Argolis, ii. 58. 
Cresphontes, ii. 38, 77. 
Crestonia. t. of Thrace, i. 515. 
Cretan code, i. 390. 
sea, i. 187, 496 ; ii. 6, 49, 

57, 193, 212. 

rites, ii. 185. 



Cretans, i. 425, 428, 430 ; ii. 58, 

83, 287, 328 ; iii. 4. 
Crete (Candia), i. 40, 72, 78, 89, 

160, 186, 187, 328, 400 ; ii. 21, 

41, 58, 175, 180206, 212, 213, 
' 328, 373, 374 ; iii. 4, 7, 10, 28, 
' 3032, 49, 292, 294, 297. 
Creusa, Creusia, t. of Boeotia, ii. 6, 

92, 99, 104, 105. 
Crimissa, fortress of Lucania, i. 

378. 

Crinacus, i. 493. 
Crinagoras, ii. 392. 
Crisa, city of Phocis (Krisso], i. 

399; ii. 79, 114, 116. 
Crisaeans, ii. 116, 117, 120. 
Crissaean Sea, ii. 99. 
Gulf, i. 388, 496, 506; 

ii. 4, 6, 62, 79, 92, 99, 104106, 

114116. 

Crissasan plain, ii. 116, 128. 
Critasirus, king of the Boii, i. 466, 

482. 
Crithote, prom, of Acamania (Dra- 

gomestre], ii. 171. 
, t. of the Thracian Cher- 

sonesus, i. 518 ; ii. 171. 



Criumetopon, prom, of Crete (Cape 
Krto), i. 160; ii. 193195; iii. 
292. 

, prom, of the Tauric 



Chersonesus (Karadje-Biirun), i. 

188,475,476; ii. 225, 291. 
Crobyzi, a Thracian race, i. 489. 
Crocian plain, in Thessaly, ii. 135, 

138. 
CrocodeilopSlis, t. of Egypt, iii. 

256, 263. 

, t. of Judaea, iii. 175. 

CrocyJeia, ii. 58, 161, 163. 
Croesus, ii. 118, 119, 277,316, 354, 

368, 403, 405 ; iii. 11, 66, 141. 
Crommyon, t. of Megaris, ii. 63, 78, 

80. 

Crommyonia, ii. 63, 81. 
Crommyonian sow, ii. 63. 
Crommyum Acra, prom, of Cyprus 

(Kormakiti], iii. 52, 68, 70. 
Cromna, t. of Paphlagonia, ii. 288, 

291. 

Cronium, temple of Saturn, i. 254. 
Croton, ii. 73. 

Crotona, i. 378, 388, 392395, 407. 
Crotoniatse, i. 391, 392, 395, 396, 

407. 

Crotoniatis, i. 378, 392, 411. 
Crows, the Port of Two, i. 295. 
Crucis, distr. of Macedonia, i. 

509. 

Cruni, t. of Moesia, i. 490. 
, ftn of Triphylia, ii. 16, 25, 

26, 155. 

Ctenus, port of the Tauric Cher- 
sonesus, i. 475, 480. 
Ctesias, Cnidian, i. 69 ; ii. 241 ; iii. 

34, 80, 208, 216. 
Ctesiphon, city of Assyria (Al-Ma- 

dain), iii. 152. 
Ctimene, ii. 163. 
Ctistse, i. 454. 
Cuarius. r. of Thessaly and Boeotia, 

ii. 108, 109, 138. 
Cubi. See Bituriges. 
Cuculum, t. of Latium, i. 353. 
Culupene, distr. of Pontus, ii. 310. 
Cum as (Grotta di Pausilipo), i. 39, 

361, 362, 364, 366, 369. 
Cumaea, in Campania, i. 369, 415. 
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Cumsea, in JSolis, i. 369 ; ii. 350, 

397; iii. 21. 

, gulf of, i. 34. 

Cumsei, Cumseans, i. 360, 361, 364, 

365, 516 ; ii. 398 ; iii. 50. 
Cume, in Mtolia., ii. 104, 145. 
Cume, city of -<Eolis, ii. 237, 298, 

395399, 404. 
Cuneus, prom, of Lusitania, i. 

206. 

Cupid, statue of, ii. 105. 
Cupra, Tyrrhenian name of Juno, i. 

357. 

Curalius, r. of Thessaly,. ii. 142. 
Curbantes, i. 516. 
Cures, vill., i. 338. 
Curetes, i. 516; ii. 12, 202; iii. 11. 
Curetes, people of ^Etolia, i. 494 ; 

ii. 130, 160, 175192. 
Curelis, Curetica, same as Pleu- 

ronia, ii. 178. 
Curias, prom, of Cyprus (Cape 

Gata), iii. 69, 70. 
Curium, t. of Cyprus (Piscopia), 

iii. 69, 70. 
, mtn of .(Etolia, ii. 160, 

179. 

Curtii, people of Media, ii. 263. 
Curzola. See Corcyra, Black. 
Curzolari. See Echinades. 
Cyansean rocks, same as the Sym- 

plegades, i. 32, 137, 138, 224, 

490,491, 518; ii. 292. 
Cyan, lake. See Mantiane. 
Cyaxares, king of the Medes, iii. 

239. 

Cybebe, same as Cybele. 
Cybela, mtn of Phrygia, ii. 321. 
Cybele, or Cybebe, name of Rhea, 

ii. 184186, 321. 
Cybelia, t. of Ionia, iii. 18. 
Cybiosactes, king of the Egyptians, 

iii. 232. 
Cybistra, t. of Cataonia (EregV.), 

ii. 278, 281, 284. 
Cybrene, ii. 360. 

Cychreia, same as Salamis, ii. 82. 
Cychreus, ii. 83. 
Cychrides, serpent, ii. 83. 
Cyclades, islands, i. 90, 187 ; ii. 47, 

192,207-214; iii. 7. 



Cyclopse, Cyclops, i. 31 33, 64; 

ii. 54, 354. 

Cyclopean mode of life, ii. 233. 
Cyclopeia, ii. 48. 
Cycnus, king of the Colonse. ii. 64, 

"350, 373. 

Cydippe, wife of Cercaphus, iii. 32. 
Cydnus, r. of Cilicia (Karami), i. 

75 ; iii. 56, 57, 59. 
Cydonia, city of Crete, ii. 58, 195, 

"198, 200. 
Cydonians, people of Crete, i. 328 ; 

ii. 195. 

Cydoniatce, ii. 199, 200. 
Cydrelus, son of Codrus, iii. 2. 
Cydriae, t. of Epirus, i. 501. 
Cyinda, fortress of Cilicia, iii. 55- 
Cyllene, city of Elis, ii. 9, 13. 

, mtn of Arcadia, ii. 75, 76. 

Cynffitha, t. of Arcadia, ii. 75. 
Cynamolgi, people of Ethiopia, iii. 

196. 

Cynia, lake, in ^tolia, ii. 171. 
Cynocephali, people of Ethiopia, i. 

68, 458 ; iii. 200. 

, in Thessaly, ii. 146. 

Cynopolis, city of Egypt, iii. 240, 

257. 

Cynopolite nome, iii. 257. 
Cynos-sema, ii. 357 ; iii. 34, 236. 
Cynthus, Cythnus, mtn of Delos, 

ii. 208. 

Cynthus (Thermia), ii. 207. 
Cynuria, distr. of Argolis, ii. 51, 58. 
Cynus, t. and prom, of Locris 

(Kyno), i. 95 ; ii. 125, 126, 153. 

388. 

Cynyps, r. (Cinifo), iii. 289. 
Cyparisse'is, r. of Messenia, ii. 24. 

, r. of Triphylia, ii. 24. 

Cyparissenses, Cyparissii, ii. 18, 22, 

36. 
Cyparissia, t. of Triphylia, ii. 22, 

35. 

-, t. of Messenia, ii. 24, 35, 



37. 



-, t. of Laconia, ii. 41. 



Cyparisson, iii. 144. 
Cyparissus, ii. 122. 
Cyphus, mtn. of Thessaly, ii. 147. 
, t. of "hessaly, ii. 145, 147. 
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Cypria, same as Cyprus. 
Cyprian copper, i. 245. 
Cyprians, ii. 13. 
Cyprus, i. 8, 15, 41, 59, 61, 63, 65, 

82, 189, 381; ii. 13, 92, 213, 

280; iii. 31, 32, 51, 52, 6772, 

148, 226, 297. 
Cypsela, city of Thrace (Ipsala), 

i. 495, 505, 516, 518. 
Cypselus, tyrant of Corinth, i. 498; 

ii. 29, 60, 61, 161. 
Cyra, city of Bactriana, ii. 254. 
Cyrbantes, same as Corybantes. 
Cyrensea, ii. 21 ; iii. 226, 235, 260, 

294, 295, 297. 
Cyrenseans, ii. 206. 
Cyrenaic, the, i. 89, 185, 186, 196 

198. 

juice, iii. 292. 

philosophy, iii. 293. 

sect, iii. 293. 



Cyrenaica, ii. 41, 193 195; iii. 

290, 292294. 
Gyrene, i. 78, 88, 89, 201, 237; iii. 

'281, 290,292294. 
Cyrictica, i. 186, 484. 
Cyrinius (Quirinus), ii. 323. 
Cyrnus (Corsica), i. 185, 332, 333, 

335, 376 ; iii. 32, 297. 
Cyrrhestica, part of Syria, iii. 163. 
Cyrsilus, historian, ii. 272. 
Cyrus, king of the Persians, i. 96, 

376 ; ii. 246, 247, 254, 264, 283, 

316, 405; iii. 74, 75, 122, 126, 

133, 141. 
, r. of Persia (Kur}, i. 96; iii. 

132. 



r. of Iberia and Albania 
(Kur or Kour), ii. 217, 227, 230 
233, 240, 243, 268270, 403, 
407. 

Cytsean (Beta. See CEeta. 

Dythera, island and town (Cerigo), 
i. 187 ; ii. 41, 48, 195. 

Cytherius, r. of Pisatis, ii. 32. 

Cytherus, t. of Attica, ii. 88. 

Cythnus, island, ii. 208. 

Cytinium, t. of Locris, ii. 128, 
195. 

Cytorum, t. of Paphlagonia, ii. 288, 
291 



Cy torus, t. of Pontus, ii. 296. 

, son of Phrixus, ii. 291. 

Cyzicene, ii. 317, 338341, 347. 
Cyziceni, i. 189; ii. 299, 331, 332, 

340,341, 347,349; iii. 5. 
Cyzicus, island and city (Artaki), 

i. 71, 152, 189, 518 ; ii. 316, 330 

332, 346, 348, 349, 402; iii. 5, 

30, 34, 67. 

Daci, Dacians, Dasa, i. 309, 317, 

467, 468, 481. 

Dactyli, Idtean, ii. 30, 180, 191. 
Deedala, t. of Caria, iii. 28, 45, 

46. 

, mtn of Lycia, iii. 45, 46. 

Daedalus, father of lapyx, i. 425 ; 

ii. 197; iii. 10. 
Daes, of Colonae, ii. 384. 
Dahse, ii. 241, 245, 257. 
Daisitiatas, nation of Hungary, i. 

483. 

Dalian. See Caunus. 
Dalion, r. of Triphylia, ii. 17. 
Dalmatae, Dalmatians, i. 484, 487. 
Dalmatia, Dalmatice, i. 483, 484. 
Dalmatium, city of the Dalmatae, i. 

484. 
Damascus, city of Syria, iii. 169 

171. 

Damasia, t. of the Licattii, i. 307. 
Damastes, historian, i. 74, 75 ; ii. 

340 ; iii. 70, 71. 
Damastium, in Epirus, i. 500. 
Damasus the Athenian, iii. 2. 

Scombrus, iii. 25. 

Damnamenus, one of the Idsean 

Dactyli, ii. 191. 
Danae, mother of Perseus, ii. 

211. 

, play of JLschylus, i. 329. 

Danai, i. 329 ; ii. 49, 52, 133, 329. 
Danai'des, ii. 52, 335 ; iii. 33. 
Danala, fortress of the Galatas, ii. 

320. 
Danaus, i. 35, 329, 493 ; ii. 52, 53 ; 

iii. 51. 

Dandarii, ii. 223, 224. 
Dantheletse, people of Thrace, L 

489. 
Danube. See Ister. 
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Daoriei, a nation of Dalmatia, i. 

484. 

Daphitas, the grammarian, iii. 22. 
Daphne, city of Syria (Beit-el-ma), 

iii. 118, 162. 
Daphnus, t. of Phocis or Locris, (?) 

i. 95; ii. 114, 124126. 
, port of Ethiopia, iii. 

200. 

Darada, city of, iii. 197. 
Darapsa, city of Bactriana, ii. 253. 
Dardanelles, Strait of the. See 

Hellespont. 
Dardani, Dardanii, Dardanians, i. 

485, 489; ii. 77, 162, 353, 375; 

iii. 41. 
Dardania, distr. of the Troad, i. 

481, 516 ; ii. 317, 353, 354, 360, 

369, 371, 375. 
Dardaniatee, Dardanii, a people of 

Illyria, i. 485, 505 ; ii. 3. 
Dardanica, a region of Illyria, i. 

485, 

Dardanis, Dardanian prom. ii. 357. 
Dardanium, i. 347. 
Dardanus, t. of the Troad, ii. 347, 

352, 357, 366. 
, brother of Jasion, i. 516 ; 

ii. 19, 353, 354. 

Darieces, name of Darius, iii. 216. 
Darius, i. 148, 152, 462, 463, 465, 

468, 469 ; ii. 347 ; iii. 60, 89, 

133, 134, 141, 144, 188, 216, 

244, 259. 
, son of Hystaspes, iii. 5, 9, 

163. 

, father of Xerxes, ii. 352. 

-= , conquered by Alexander, 

ii. 291. 

Longimanus, iii. 140. 

Dasaretii, a people of Illyria, i. 485, 

489. 
Dascylltis, lake of Mysia (JasJcili), 

ii. 329332, 346. 
Dascylium, t. of Mysia, ii. 331, 340. 
Daskalio. See Asteria. 
Dasmenda, fortress of Cappadocia, 

ii. 284. 
Dastarcum, a fortress of Cataonia, 

ii. 280. 
Dasteira, city of Armenia, ii. 305. 
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Dateni, people of Macedonia, i. 513. 
Datis, ii. 90. 

Datum, city of Thrace, i. 512514. 
Daulia, Daulis, city of Phocis, ii. 

114, 122. 

Daulieis, i. 493; ii. 123. 
Daulius, king of Crissa, i. 399. 
Daunia, see Apulia, i. 425, 434 ; iii. 

32. 
Daunii, i. 320, 360, 422, 428, 431 

433, 436. 
Davi, i. 467. 
Dazimonitis, distr. of Pontus (Kas 

Owa], ii. 295. 

Debae, people of Arabia, iii. 206. 
Decasneus, Getjean bard, i. 457, 

467 ; iii. 180. 

Deceleia, t. of Attica, ii. 88. 
Decietae, a people of the Ligurians, 

i. 301. 

Decimus Brutus, i. 305. 
Degmenus, ii. 33. 
De'ianeira, daughter of QEneus, ii. 

64, 160, 170. 
De'imachus, historian, i. 107 109, 

112, 114, 117, 118, 120; iii. 80. 
Deioneus, father of Cephalus, ii. 

162, 166, 170. 
Deiotarus, prince of the Galatee, ii 

320, 321. 
, king of Paphlagonia, ii. 

314. 

Dei'phontes, ii. 77. 
Deire, c. and prom, of Ethiopia, iii. 

191, 193, 198, 199, 201. 

, straits of, iii. 191. 

Dekoie* See Sinda. 

Deliaca, iii. 130. 

Delians, iii. 5. 

Delium, city of Boeotia (Dramesf) 

ii. 95. 
, temple of Apollo, in Argo- 

lis, ii. 47. 
Dellius, ii. 263. 
Delos, isl. (Dhiles), i. 410 ; ii. 55, 

95, 207210; iii. 51. 

, city of, ii. 207210. 

Delphi, a city of Phocis (Kastri), i. 

280, 318, 328, 385, 391,398, 399, 

406, 502; ii. 21, 97, 114123, 

176, 204 ; iii. 179. 
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Delphi, inhabitants of ii. 116, 120 
123 ; iii. 22. 

-, temple at, ii. 114123. 



Delphinium, t. and port of Boeotia, 

ii. 95. 
Delta, of the Nile, i. 47, 103 ; iii. 

95, 221 223, 239, 242, 245, 

266. 

, of India, iii. 95. 

, vill. of Egypt, iii. 223. 

Demaratus, father of Lucumo, i. 

326 ; ii. 61. 
Demass. See Thapsus. 
Demeter. See Ceres. 
Demetrias, city of Assyria, iii. 144. 
, city of Thessaly, ii. 

130, 139, 140, 142, 146, 148. 
Demetrium, temple of Ceres, ii. 64, 

138. 
Demetrius, watch-towers of, iii. 



196. 



-, of Callatis, i. 94. 

grandson of Polior- 



ce-tes, i. 85, 345 ; ii. 139. 



38. 



88. 



-, of Pharos, i. 484; ii. 
, of Phalaris, i. 221 ; ii. 

, ^Etolian, ii. 1 60. 

Lacon, iii. 37. 

, son of Rathenus, ii. 



296. 

, son of Seleucus, ii. 

401. 

, of Skepsis, i. 71, 74, 

90,502,513, 518; ii. 10, 11, 17, 
56, 142, 143, 168, 189, 190, 298 
MO, 355, 360, 364, 375, 377, 
380, 383, 404, 405 ; iii. 66. 

, son of Euthydemus, 



ii. 253. 
Demi, ii. 90. 

Democles, historian, i. 91. 
Democoon, son of Priam, ii. 344. 
Democritus, i. 95, 102, 103; iii. 

98. 
Demosthenes, i. 182 ; ii. 55, 56, 

123, 152, 188. 
Demus, i. 460 ; ii. 374. 
Denia. See Dianium. 
Deras, Cape. See Derhis. 



Derbe, t. of Lycaonia, ii. 278, 322; 

iii. 64. 
Derbices, people of Margiana, i. 

249, 258. 

Derceto. See Atargatis. 
Derdaj, iii. 101. 
Derekoi. See Myus. 
Derhis, a port of Marmara (Deras), 

iii. 236. 
Derrhis, prom . of Macedonia, i. 511, 

512. 

Derthon ( Tortona), i. 323. 
Dertossa, t. of Spain ( Tortosa), i. 

239, 241. 

Descura. See Sitacene. 
Deucalion, ting of Thessaly, i. 

494; ii. 67, 125, 134, 139, 140, 

149. 

-, island, ii. 139. 



Deudorix, the Sicambrian, i. 446. 
Deuriopes, people of Macedonia, i. 

501. 
Deuriopus, district of Macedonia, i. 

500. 
Dexia, or the right of Pontus, ii. 

286. 

Dhiles. See Delos. 
Di'a, temple of, at Sicyon, ii. 66. 
-, isl. near Crete (Standia), ii. 

207. 
-, in the Arabian Gulf, iii. 205. 



Diacopene, district of Pontus, ii. 

312. 

Diartes. See Athense Diades. 
Diaa-esbes, people of Sardinia, i. 

333. 

Diakopton. See Bura. 
Diana (Artemis), i. 270, 385; ii. 

16, 73, 208, 348; iii. 146, 153, 

162. 

, of Ephesus, i. 268, 269. 

, of Ephesus, temple of (the 

Ephesium), i. 238 240, 268, 

275 ; iii. 11. 

Brauronia, ii. 90. 

Perasia, ii. 281. 

Astyrene, ii. 376, 386. 

Miinychia, iii. 10. 

Leucophryene, iii. 22. 

, Pergsean, iii. 49. 

, Sarpedonian, iii. 61. 
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Diana, Cologne, ii. 403. 

Taurica, temple of, i. 355. 

, Lindian, temple of, iii. 33. 

Daphnia, ii. 16. 

Elaphia, ii. 16. 

Amarynthia, ii. 155. 

-Tauropola, ii. 90, 279, 281 ; 

iii. 186. 

, temple of, ii. 16 ; iii. 10. 

Cyrrhestis, iii. 163. 

Nemydia ( ? Nemeaea), 

temple of, ii. 14. 

, Eleian, ii. 24. 

in Limnae (hi the marshes), 



ii. 39. 

-, Limnaean (in Sparta), ii. 



-, grove of the ^Etolian, i. 



39. 

320.' 
Alpheionia, Alpheiusa, ii. 

16. 
Artemisium, Dianium. See 

Artemisium. 
Dianium, t. of Spain (Denia), i. 

239. 

Dicaea, t. of Thrace, i. 515. 
Diceearchia, city of Campania (Pit- 
ted?), i. 39, 150, 217, 364366, 

369 ; iii. 228. 
Diesearchus, the geographer, i. 1, 

157159, 256. 
Dicte, mtn of Crete (Mt Sitia), ii. 

189, 199. 
, place near Scepsis, in the 

Troad, ii. 189. 
Dictynna, see Britomartis, ii. 199, 

200. 

Dictynnaean prom., ii. 207. 
Dictys, ii. 211. 
Dido, queen, iii. 286. 
Didyma, city of the Branchidas, ii 

120. 



184, 186, 321, 331, 403; iii 

22. 
Dindymum, mtn n ar Pessinus, ii 

321. 

, near Cyzicus, ii. 331. 

Dinear. See Apameia, ii. 332. 
Diochares. gate of, at Athens, ii, 

88. 

Diocles, ii. 46. 
Diodorus, grammarian of Tarsus, 

iii. 59. 
, leader of the Adramyt- 

teni, ii. 386. 

Zonas, the orator, ii. 405. 

-, junior, friend of Strabo, 



ii. 405. 
Cronus, the Dialectician, 

iii. 37, 294. 
Diodotus, the Sidonian, iii. 173. 

, sculptor, ii. 87. 

Tryphon, ii. 251 ; iii. 51, 

165, 173. 
Diogenes, the Cynic, ii. 293 ; iii. 

114. 

, of Tarsus, iii. 59, 114. 

: , of Seleucia, the Babylo- 
nian Stoic, iii. 152. 
Diolcus, ii. 49, 63. 
Diomedes, king of Argos, i. 26, 225, 

320, 433, 434, 499, 515 ; ii. 122, 

174. 
, king of the Bistones, i. 

515. 

, plain of, i. 433. 

Diomede, islands of (Islands of Tre- 

miti), i. 186, 320, 433, 434. . 

, temple of, i. 319. 

Dion, the Syracusan, i. 380. 

. the Academician, iii. 232. 

Divre, worshipped at Dodona, i. 

503. . 
Dionysides, tragic poet, iii. 59. 



-, isl. near Sicily, i. 419, , Dionysius (the Elder), tyrant of 



421. 
, city of Spain, i. 254. 

See Gadeira. 

Didymasan mountains, iii. 22. 
Didymi, ii. 254 ; iii. 22. 
Diegylis, king of the Caeni, ii. 401. 
Dikeli-koi. See Atarneus. 
Dindymene, mother of the gods, ii. 
z 2 



Sicily, i. 316, 335, 357, 387, 

392. 
(the Younger), i. 380, 

387, 389. 
Dionysius, tyrant of Heraclaea, ii. 

291. 

, Bithynian, ii. 318. 

, of Attica, ii. 402. 
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Dionysius, of Halicarnassus, the his- 
torian, iii. 35. 

, the Thracian, iii. 34. 

, the Syrian, iii. 163. 

Dionysocles, the orator, iii. 25. 

Dionysodorus, the mathematician, ,, 
ii. 296. 

Dionysus. See Bacchus. 

Diophanes, the Mytilensean, ii. 292. 

Uiophantus, general of Mithridates, 
i.471, 479. 

Dioscuri (Castor and Pollux), i. 76, 
345, 391 ; ii. 42, 86, 224. 

Dioscurias, city of Colchis (Isku- 
riah), i. 75, 138, 188, 190; ii. 
225229, 238. 

Diospolis, city of Pontus, ii. 306. 

, city of Egypt, iii. 240. 

-, same as Thebes, iii. 245, 



261. 



-, Lesser (Hit), iii. 260. 



Diotimus, son of Strombichus, i. 
75. 

Diotrephes, the Sophist, of Antioch, 
ii. 409 ; iii. 38. 

Diphilus, comic poet, ii. 293. 

Dipso. See Edepsus. 

Dircasan Thebes, ii. 74. 

Dirce, ftn near Thebes, ii. 74, 103. 

, near Phara, ii. 74. 

Distomo. See Ambrysus. 

Ditiones, nation of Hungary, i. 483. 

Dium, t. of Macedonia, near Olym- 
pus, i. 507, 508, 512, 513. 

, at Athone, i. 512, 513. 

, t. of Euboea, ii. 153. 

Dius, i. 399. 

, father of Hesiod, ii. 104, 398. 

Djanik. See Themiscyra. 

Dnieper. See Borysthenes. 

Dniester, r. See Tyras, i. 22, 
162. 

Dobera, mtn of Macedonia, i. 514. 

Docimia, t. of Phrygia, ii. 333. 

Dodona, city of Epirus, seat of an 
oracle, i. 441, 496, 501, 502, 504 ; 
ii. 42, 94, 145, 146; iii. 179. 

, oak of, i. 504. 

Dcdonaean Jove, i. 501. 

Dodone, ii. 145. 

Poedalsus, ii. 315. 



Dolabella, Dolobella, iii. 20, 1G4 
Dolicha. See Dulichium, ii. 169. 
Doliones, people of Mysia, ii. 316y 

330 ; iii. 63, 67. 
Dolionis, district of Mysia, ii. 332 ; 

iii. 67. 

Doloman-lschai. See Calbis. 
Dolomene, district of Assvria, iii. 

142. 
Dolopes, Dolopians, i. 43 ; ii. 133;, 

135, 137, 141, 144, 158. 
Dolopia, ii. 132, 133, 135, 141. 
Domanltis, district of Paphlagonia, 

ii. 313. 
Domitius, Dometius ^Enobarbus, 

1. 285 ; iii. 24. 
Domnecleius, tetrarch of Galatia, 

ii. 288. 

Don, r. See Tanais. 
Doracta or Oaracta, an island in 

the Persian Gulf, iii. 188. 
Doria Baltea, r. See Durias. 
Doria Riparia, r. See Durias. 
Dorian Tetrapolis, ii, 195. 
Dorians, i. 96, 328, 404, 407; ii. 

2, 3, 43, 58, 67, 81, 82, 114, 
115, 125, 128, 131, 147 ; iii. 3D, 
31, 40, 43. 

Doric dialect, ii. 2, 3. 
Doricha, courtesan, iii. 250. 
Doris, at Parnassus, ii. 55, 136. 
Doris, or Histiseotis, in Thessalv, ii. 

141, 195. 

Doriscus, t. of Thrace, i. 5, 6. 
Dorium, in Messenia, ii. 23, 24. 
Dorus. son of Hellen, ii. 67, 340. 
Dorylseum, t. of Phrygia (Eski- 

Schehr), ii. 332. 

Dorylaiis, the tactician, great-great- 
grandfather of Strabo, ii. 198, 

307. 
, son of Philetsrus, ii. 

198, 307. 

Dosci, a Mseotic race, ii. 223. 
Dotium, c. and plain of Thessaly, i. 

96 ; ii. 147. 
Doubs, r. of Gaul, i. 278. 281, 286. 

See Dubis. 

Douro, r. See Du-i^us. 
Drabescus, t. of Macedonia, i. 512. 
Drabus, t. of Thrace, i. 517. 
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Drabus (Drave], r. of Noricus and 
Hungary, i. 483. 

Dracamim, t. of Icaria, iii. 36. 

Draco, companion of Ulysses, tomb 
of, i. 376. 

, Python, ii. 120. 

Dragomestre. See Crithote. 

Dragone, Monte. See Sinuessa. 

Dramesi. See Delium. 

Drangaj, people of Ariana, iii. 122, 
124126. 

Drange, Drangiane, district of Ari- 
ana (Sigistan), ii. 249 ; iii. 
142. 

Drave, r. See Drabus. 

Drecanum, in the island of Cos, iii. 

10, 36. 

Drepanum, prom, of Achaia, ii. 6. 

, of Icaria, iii. 8, 10. 

, of Marmara, iii. 235. 

Drilon, r. of Dalmatia (Drin), i. 
485. 

Drium, hill in Daunia, i. 434. 

, c. of Macedonia, i. 509. 

Dromi, iii. 245. 

Dromichsetes, king of the Getae, i. 
464, 469. 

Dromos, iii. 245, 248. 

Druentia, i. 268. 

, r. of Gaul (Durance), i. 

276, 303, 323. 

Druids, Keltic priests, i. 294, 295. 

Drusus Germanicus, brother of Ti- 
berius, i. 307, 444, 445. 

, son of Tiberius, i. 441. 

Drymas, i. 493. 

Drymus, ii. 152. 

Drynemetum, in Galatia, ii. 320. 

Dryopes, people of Greece, i. 493 ; 

11. 55, 136, 346. 
Dryopis, ii. 136. 
Dryops, ii. 55. 

Dscheham-Tschai. See Pyramus. 
Dubis, r. of Gaul (Doubs), i. 278, 

281, 286. 
Dulichium, island, ii. 5, 12, 162, 

163, 166170. 
Dunax, mtn of Thrace, i. 311. 
Durance. See Druentia. 
Duras, r. in the Norican Alps, i. 

308. 



DwrasK. See Epidamnus. 
Durias, r. of Italy (Doria Baltea), 

i. 305. 
, r. of Italy (Doria Riparia), 

i. 303, 323. 

Duricortora, I. of Gaul, i. 290. 
Duris, the historian, i. 94. 
Durius, r. of Spain (Douro], i. 228, 

229, 231, 243, 250. 
Dymsea, ii. 32. 
Dymsei, ii. 14, 74. 
Dymas, ii. 351. 
Dyme, city of Achsea. ii. 8, 12, 13 

15, 18, 19, 67, 69, 71, 74, 145, 

158 ; iii. 46. 

Dyras, r. of Thessaly, ii. 129. 
Dyris, or Atlas, iii. 276. 
Dyrrachium, city of Illyria (Du- 

razzo),\. 485, 506. 
Dyspontium, city of Pisatis, ii. 32. 
Dyteutus, son of Adiatorix, ii. 308 

310. 

Eastern Sea (Bay of Bengal), \. 

194, 196. 

Elba Has. See Tretum. 
Ebedsehek-Dirmil. See Bubon. 
Ebro, r. See Iberus. 
Ebrodunum, vill. of Gaul (Em- 

bruii), i. 268. 
Ebura, t. of Spain, i. 211. 
Eburones, people of Gaul, i. 289, 

290. 
Ebusus, isl. and t. (Ivi$a), i. 185, 

239, 251. 
Ecbatana (Hamedari), i. 123 ; ii. 

262, 264, 273 ; iii. 125, 134, 140, 

150, 152. 
Echedoras, r. of Macedonia (Gal- 

lico), i. 509. 

Echeiae, t. of Laconia, ii. 37. 
Echinades, islands (Curzolari), i. 

93, 187 ; ii. 5, 12, 25, 162, 167, 

169171. 
Echinus, t. of Phthiotis (Echino), i. 

94 ; ii. 136, 138, 147. 
Ecya. See Astygis. 
Ecregma (mouth of the lake Sir- 

bonis), i. 102 ; iii. 176. 
Edessa, city of Macedonia (Fodsi- 

na), i. 495 ; ii. 157. 
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Edessa, city of Syria, iii. 1 58. See 
Bambyce. 

Edotani, people of Spain, i. 234, 
235, 243. See Sidetani. 

Edoni, people of Thrace, i. 506, 
514. 

Edschise-Dagh, See Argasus. 

Eetion, king of Thebes, ii. 343, 
384, 394. 

Egelastse, t. of Spain (Yniesta), i. 
241. 

Egeria, ftn, i. 356. 

Egertius, founder of Chios, iii. 3. 

Egnatia, city and port of Apulia 
(Ton-e d'Agnazzo), i. 431, 432. 

Egnatian Way, i. 495, 500, 506, 
507, 509. 

Egra, city of Arabia, iii. 212. 

Egripd. See Euboea. 

Egypt, i. 8, 15, 25, 46, 47, 49, 50, 
52, 5564, 67, 68, 79, 87, 88, 
90, 91, 103, 129, 130, 134, 136, 
143, 149, 150, 178, 183, 189, 
197, 198, 201, 262, 274, 458, 467, 
493 ; ii. 89, 92, 280 ; iii. 51, 67, 
74, 81-84, 88, 90, 95, 102, 103, 
J90, 210, 211, 217270, 272, 
273, 275, 292-294. 

, name of the Nile, i. 46, 

56. 

, Lower, i. 47, 103, 316; iii. 

177. 

Egyptian screws, i. 221. 

exiles, island of the, i. 

179. 
Sea, same as Medi- 



terranean, i. 56, 91, 185, 189, 

458 ; iii. 68, 142, 160, 224, 228, 

266. 
Egyptians, i. 41, 49, 6365, 155, 

197, 233, 440, 456, 463; ii. 304, 

308. 
, priests of the, i. 35, 96, 

154, 180, 196. 

, island of the, i. 99. 



Erdomene, t. of Macedonia. See 

Idomene. 

Eileithyia, city of Egypt, iii. 263. 
Eilesium, ii. ]06. 
Eiones, vill. of Argolis, ii. 54, 55, 

58. 



Eisadici, ii. 239. 

Eksemil. See Lysimachia. 

Eksenide. See Xanthus. 

El-Aliah. See Acholla. 

El-Arish. See Rhinocolura. 

El-Asi. See Orontes. 

El-Baretun. See Parsetonium. 

El-Der. See Thapsacus. 

El-Kas. See Casius. 

Ela. See Hyela or Elea. 

Elsea, t. of Mysia (lalea), ii. 326, 

376, 387, 389, 396398. 
, port on the Arabian Gulf, iii. 

196. 
Elaeussa, isl. and t. of Cilicia (Ales- 

sa), ii. 278, 281, 387 ; iii. 28, 

29, 54. 
Elaitic Gulf, ii. 339, 376, 387, 388, 

397, 400. 

ElaTtis, ii. 326, 389. 
Elara, mother of Tityus, ii. 123. 
Elarium, cave in Euboea, ii. 1 23. 
Elateia, t. of Phocis (EZefta), i. 95 ; 

ii. 101, 115, 123, 126. 
Elatria, t. of the Cassopaei, i. 497. 
Elba. See jEthalia. 
Elbe. See Alois. 
Elea, Velia, city of Lucania, i. 375 ; 

ii. 145, 155. 
Eleatis, i. 376. 
Electrides, islands, i. 320. 
Elees, r. of Lucania (Alento), i. 

376. 
Eleia, ii. 79, 12, 13, 2527, 30, 

31, 33, 45, 74, 347. 
Eleian territory, ii. 7, 35, 45, 67, 

74. 
Eleians, ii. 3, 8, 9, 1214, 26 

28, 30, 31, 34, 39, 176, 177. 

, philosophers of, ii. 83. 

Eleithyia, temple of, ii. 196. 

Eleon, ii. 106, 143. 

Elephantina, isl., iii. 220, 243, 258, 

2G3 266. 

Elephantophagi, iii. 197. 
Elephas, mtn of Mauritania, iii. 

279. 
Elephas, mtn of Ethiopia (Fellia or 

FeT), iii. 200. 
Eleus, city of Thrace, i. 517, 

518. 
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Eleusiniac Gulf, ii- 63. 
Eleusis, city and village of Attica, 
ii. 81, 83, 84, 86. 88. 

, t. of Bceotia, ii. 101. 

, t. of Egypt, iii. 237, 238. 

Eleiissa, or Elisa, isl. near Attica, 

11. 89. 

, near Rhodes (Alessa), iii. 

28, 29, 34. 
Eleutherae, city of Bceotia, ii. 57, 

108. 
Eleutherius, the Eleutherian, ii. 

108. 
Eleutherus, r. of Syria, iii. 167, 

169. 

Elian district, ii. 74. 
Elimia, i. 500. 
Elimiotse, ii. 137. 
Elis, i. 502 ; ii. 5, 7, 810, 12 

15, 1719, 25, 27, 28, 3133, 

45, 73, 77, 122, 126, 156, 162, 

167, 169, 170, 176, 177. 
, Ccele, or Hollow, ii. 7 9, 

12, 18, 23, 25, 30. 

Elisa, modern name of Eleiissa. 

Elisson, or Elissa, r., ii. 9. 

Elixus, ii. 210. 

Ellopia, ii. 152, 153. 

Ellopians, ii. 152, 153. 

Ellops, ii. 152. 

Elone, t. of Thessaly, ii. 143, 145. 

Elpise, city of the Daunii, iii. 32. 

Elui, people of Gaul (inhabitants of 

Vivarais), i. 284. 
Elymaea, Elymais, district of Persis, 

ii. 264 ; iii. 153, 154. 
Elymai, ii. 261, 264; iii. 135, 142, 

146. 

Elymus, Trojan, ii. 378. 
Elysiari Fields, in Spain, i. 3, 62, 

225. 
Emathia, district of Macedonia, i. 

41, 506. 

, city of Macedonia, i. 506. 

Emathoeis, Emathois, same as Py- 

lus, ii. 7, 11, 16. 
Emboli. See Amphipolis. 
Embrun. See Ebrodunum. 
Emerita. See Augusta. 
Emeseni, people of Syria, iii. 

166. 



Emodi mtns, ii. 245 ; iii. 91, 118. 

Emodus, iii. 78. 

Empcdocles, philosopher, i. 414, 

418 ; ii. 42. 
Emporicus, bay, on the Mauritanian 

shore, iii. 276, 277. 
Emporitae, in Spain, i. 240. 
Emporium, t. of Spain (AmpuriasY 

i. 239. 

-, of Alexandria, iii. 



230. 

, of Medma, i. 383. 

, of the Segestani (Castel 

a Mare), i. 401, 411. 
Ems. See Amasias. 
Enchelii, people of Epirus, i. 

500. 
Endera, city of Ethiopia, iii. 

196. 
Endymion, father of JEtolus, ii. 

176 ; iii. 6. 
Enea (see jEnea), t. of the Troad, 

ii. 300. 

Eneta. See Heneta. 
Eneti, people of Paphlagonia, i. 

316. See Heneti. 
Engia, Gulf of. See Saronic Sea. 
Eniconiae, t. of Corsica, i. 333. 
Enienes, ii. 145. 
Enipeus, r. of Pisatis, ii. 32. 
, r. of Thessaly (Vlacho}, 

ii. 32, 134. 

Enispe, t. of Arcadia, ii. 75. 
Enna, t. of Sicily (Castro Johannf), 

i. 411, 413. 
Ennea-Hodoi, t. of Macedonia, i. 

513. 

Ennius, the poet, i. 429. 
Enope, t. of Messenia, ii. 35, 37. 
Enops, ii. 394. 
Enotocoitae, iii. 107. 
Enydra, t. of Syria (Ain-el-Hiyeh] , 

iii. 167. 
Enyus (Bellona), temple of, ii. 

279. 
Eordi, people of Macedonia, i. 495, 

500. 

Eoube. See Olbia. 
Epacria, t. of Attica, ii. 88. 
Epaminondas, ii. 75, 92, 111. 
Epaphus, ii. 152. . 
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Epeius, i. 397 ; ii. 122. 
Ephesians, ii. 284 ; iii. 3, 10. 
Ephesium, the. See Diana. 
Ephesus, city of Ionia, i. 268 ; ii. 

73, 237, 298, 299, 333, 396 ; iii. 

14,10,11, 14, 15, 21,22, 43. 
Ephialtes, traitor, i. 17. 

, i. 29. 

Ephorus, i. 1, 51, 52, 207, 296, 328, 

329, 363, 388, 390, 394, 399, 402, 

403, 407, 425, 449, 464, 465, 469, 

499, 501 ; ii. 1, 3, 33, 38, 42, 44, 

55, 58, 77, 92, 93, 120, 127, 162, 

174, 176, 177, 196, 197, 200, 

201, 204, 291, 298, 299, 341, 

366, 398, 399 ; iii. 4, 6265. 
Ephyra, t. of Elis, i. 502 ; ii. 9, 10, 

52. 

, t. of Epirus, i. 497. 

, t. of Thesprotia, i. 502 ; ii. 

9, 10, 149. 

, t. of Thessaly, ii. 9, 10. 

, t. of Perrhajbia, ii. 1 0. 

, vill. of ^Etolia, ii. 9, 10. See 

Corinth, Crannon. 
Ephyri, i. 507; ii. 10, 147. 

, Thesprotic, ii. 10. 

Epicarus. See Epidaurus. 
Epicharmus, poet, ii. 42. 
Epicnemidii. See Locri. 
Epicteti, in Phrygia, ii. 314, 330, 

402. 

Epictetus, JStolia, ii. 159, 172. 
, Phrygia, ii. 277, 289, 

315, 316, 332. 
Epicurus, philosopher, ii. 350 ; iii. 

9. 
Epidamnus, city of Illyria (Duraz- 

zo), i. 140, 161, 432, 485, 495, 

500 ; ii. 33, 134. 
Epidanus (the Jura], ii. 134. 
Epidaphne (Antakieh), iii. 161. 
Epidaurian territory, ii. 47, 75. 
Epidaurii, Epidaurians, ii, 58. 
Epidaurus, city of Argolis (Pidau- 

ro), ii. 5457, 321. 
, Limera, I. of Laconia, 

ii. 48. 
Epigoni, expedition of the, i. 499 ; 

ii. 93, 109, 111, 174. 
Epii, people of Elis, ii. 710, 12, 



13, 15, 18, 2528, 30, 33, 167, 

176. 

Epimenides, of Crete, ii. 200. 
Epirotae, i. 493, 495, 498500, 506 ; 

ii. 2, 128, 131, 137 ; iii. 297. 
Epirotic nations, i. 495, 496, 516 ; ii. 

2, 3, 114, 131. 
Epirus, i. 186, 187, 194, 329, 429, 

432, 481, 496, 497, 501, 506 ; ii. 

161, 163,164, 174, 183; iii. 297. 
Episarosis, a religious rile, ii. 82. 
Epistrophus, leader of the Halizoni, 

ii. 297299, 343, 384, 394. 
Epitalium, t. of Triphylia, ii. 16, 

23, 24. 

Epitimfflus. See Titnseus. 
Epizephyrii, ii. 128. 
Epomeus, Mount, i. 369. 
Eporedia (Ivrea), i. 306. 
Erse, t. of Ionia (SigJiadscMTt}, iii. 

Erana, t. of Messenia, ii. 22, 37. 

Erannoboas (Hiraryavahu), iii. 
97. 

Erasmus, Arsinus, r. of Argolis, i. 
416 ; ii. 52, 76. 

Erasistratus, physician of Ceos, ii. 
210, 337. 

Srastus, the Scepsian, ii. 378. 

Eratosthenes, i. 1, 9, 12, 13, 22 
26, 28, 29, 33-36, 38, 39, 42, 
43, 45, 61, 70, 74, 77, 80, 84 
88,97, 9.8, 100,103110, 114, 
117120, 122135, 138142, 
144, 147, 457, 158, 161, 163, 
164, 171, 185, 189, 190, 199, 202, 
203, 239, 255, 256, 332, 457, 
460, 462, 487; ii. 70, 76, 195, 
240, 243, 244, 248, 261, 271 ; 
iii. 44, 70, 71, 75, 78, 79, 84, 124, 
130, 149151, 156, 183, 186, 
188, 189, 192, 208, 220, 276, 
281, 293. 

Eratyra, t. of Macedonia, i. 50. 

Erbil. See Aibela and Lycus. 

Erechtheus, ii. 67. 

Eregli. See Cibistra, 

Erekli. See Heracleia. 

Erembi, i. 2, 41, 46, 60, 66- 67* 
iii. 215. ' ' 

Ereomi, iii. 216. 
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Eressjis t. of Lesbos (Eresso), ii. 

392. 
Eretria, city of Eubosa (Vathy), \. 

65; ii. 95, 152, 154156, 162. 

, t. of Thessaly, ii. 136, 154. 

, vill. of Attica (Paleocastro), 

ii. 95, 152, 154. 
Eretrici, a sect of philosophers, ii. 

82, 156. 
Eretrieis, Eretrians, i. 368 ; ii. 152, 

155. 
Eretrieus, founder of Eretria, ii. 

155. 
Eretum, t. of the Sabines, i. 338, 

339, 354. 
Erginus, king of the Orchomenii, ii. 

112. 

Ericthonius, ii. 374. 
EricGssa, Encodes, one of the 

^Eolian islands, i. 419, 421. 
Eridanus. r. of Attica, i. 320 ; ii. 

88. 
Eiigon, r. of Macedonia, i. 501, 506, 

508, 509. 

, r. of Thrace, i. 516. 

Eiineum, ii. 39, 195. 

Erineus, t. of Doris, ii. 128, 361, 

363. 

, of Phthiotis, ii. 136. 

Eros, a work of Praxiteles, ii. 105. 
Erymanthus, r. of Arcadia, ii. 15, 

33. 

Erymnae, t. of Magnesia, ii. 148. 
Eryschaei, people of JStolia, ii. 172. 
Erythia, is)., i. 222, 223, 254, 406. 
Erythini, Erythrini rocks, ii. 288, 

291. 
Erythrae, t. of Boeotia, ii. 97, 104, 

106. 
, of Ionia (Eitrf), ii. 97, 

259 ; iii. 2, 17, 18. 
Erythraean Sea (Red Sea], i. 52, 68, 

87, 88, 91, 102, 261 ; iii. 186. 

Gulf, i. 87. 

Erythraeans, ii. 349, 350, 386 ; iii. 

17, 18. 

Erythras, iii. 187, 208. 
Eryx, mtn of Sicily, i. 378, 412, 

413, 378. 

, t. of Sicily, i. 412 ; ii. 378. 

Esaro. See 



Esdod. See Gadaris. 

Eshinoon. See Hermopolis. 

Esino. See .SSsis. 

Esioneis, Asioneis, ii. 405. 

Eski-Hissar. See Stratoniceis and 
Laodicea. 

EsM-Scheur. See Dorylgpum. 

Eski - Stamboul. See Alexandria 
Troad in the. 

Esopis, mtn (Monte Esope), i. 389. 

Espartel, Cape. See Coteis. 

Espichel, Capo. See Barbarium. 

Esquiline hill, i. 348. 

plain, i. 352. 

gate, i. 348, 352. 

Estiones, people of the Vindelici, i. 
307. 

Eteocles, king of Orchomenus, ii. 
112. 

Eteocretans, people of Crete, ii. 195, 
199. 

Eteomis, t. of Bceotia, i. 457 ; ii. 
103, 104. 

Ethiopia, ^Ethiopia, i. 2, 4, 13, 15, 
32, 4654, 60, 64, 67, 68, 96, 
97, 100, 111, 130, 142, 148, 153, 
177, 178, 197, 274, 458 ; ii. 257, 
304; iii. 8186, 88, 190, 191, 
207, 210, 217, 220, 222, 224, 233, 
235, 250, 257, 263, 265, 269 
275, 282, 290, 295. 

Ethiopian zone, i. 147. 

Ethiopians, i. 3, 16, 25, 41, 4755, 
60, 6267, 143, 151, 155, 156, 
181, 196, 197, 458,462; iii. 296. 

, Western, i. 3, 153, 236. 

, Egyptian, i. 54, 156. 

, of Libya, i. 155. 

Etrusci. See Tyrrheni. 

EusemSn, son of Ormenus, ii. 142. 

Euanthes, leads a colony to Locris, 
i. 388. 

Eubcea, isl. (Negroponf), i. 65, 90, 
94, 95, 187, 502, 506; ii. 24, 81, 
85,90,92, 95, 98, 99, 114, 115, 
122, 125, 127, 131, 138, 141. 
142, 150158, 162, 175, 181; 
iii. 32. 

, t. of Euboea, ii. 32. 

, t. of Sicily, i. 404, 412 ; ii. 

158. 
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Euboea, t. of Macedonia, ii. 158. 
-- in Lemhos, ii. 158. 

- in Corcyra, ii. 158. 

- , a hill in Argolis, ii. 158. 
Eubrean Sea, ii. 92, 1'24. 
-- talent, i. 221. 
Eucarpia, t. of Phrygia, ii. 332. 
Euclides, ii. 82. 

Eucratidas, king of the Bactrians, 

ii. 25., 253 ; iii. 74. 
Eucratidia, city of the Bactrians, ii. 

253. 

Eudeielus, see Aspledon, ii. 113. 
Eudemus, Rhodian, iii. 33. 
Eudorus, iii. 225, 226. 
Eudoxus of Cyzicus, i. 1, 149 

153, 156, 180, 517; ii. 61, 78, 

79. 

- , mathematician, of Cni- 
dus, ii. 110, 177, 193,298,340, 
iii. 34, 246, 247. 

Euergetse, people of Ariana, iii. 1 26. 
Euergetes. See Mithridates, Ptole- 

my. 

Eugubbio. See Iguvium. 
Euhemerus, Messenian, i. 74, 154, 

157, 158, 459. 

Eulaeus, r. of Susiana, iii. 131, 140. 
Eumseus, ii. 364. 
Eumedes, founder of Ptolemais, iii. 

194. 
Eumelus, son of Admetus, i. 72 ; 

ii. 139, 143, 146, 148. 



.ii. 332. 

Eumenes, brother of Philetserus, 
ii, 400. 

- , son of Eumenes, ii. 400. 

- , son of Attalus, ii. 281, 
. 333, 400 ; iii. 46, 55. 

- , grove of, iii. 197. 

-, harbour of, iii. 198. 



Eumolpus, Thracian, i. 493 ; ii. 67, 
187. 

Euneos, son of Jason, j. 66, 71, 
73. 

Eunojnia, elegy of Tyrtseus, ii. 39. 

Kunomus, i. 390, 391. 

Eurxsius, harbour of, near Alex- 
andria, iii. 227, 230. 

Eunus, i. 412, 413. 



Euonymus, one of the Lipari is- 
lands, i. 420. 

Eupalium, ii. 128, 159. 

Eupator. See Mithridates. 

Eupatbna, t. of Pontus, see Mag- 
nopolis, ii. 306. 

Eupatorium, t. of the Tauric Cher- 
sonnesus, i. 479. 

Euphorion, poet, ii. 42, 318 ; iii. 
67. 

Euphrantas, tower, iii. 290. 

Euphrates (the For at, Ferat,or Frat] , 
i. 75, 100, 101, 122124, 126, 
127, 129, 134, 135, 137, 196, 440; 
ii. 251, 259263, 267, 268, 270, 
274, 278, 283, 343, 345 ; iii. 44, 
52, 63, 108, 109, 131, 132, 142, 
145151, 156163, 166, 185, 
186188. 

Euphrouius, poet, ii. 66. 

EureTs, r. of Mysia, ii. 190. 

Euripides, tragic poet, i. 52, 274, 
329 ; ii. 32, 45, 52, 60, 62, 185, 
189, 389, 390 ; iii. 20, 53, 75. 

Euripus, ii. 92, 96. 

, Chalcidian, i. 17, 57, 94; 

ii. 96, 130, 148, 151, 154. 

, Pyrrhsean, ii. 391. 

Euromus, t. of Caria, iii. 6, 37. 

Europe, i. 22, 52, 78, 88, 103, 140, 
157164, 183, 188, 191194, 
205, 206, 303, 442, 453, 464, 477, 
480, 490, 505, 517 ; ii. 1, 4, 
passim. 

Europeans, ii. 240. 

Europus, city of Media, ii. 264. 

, same as Rhaga, ii. 284. 

, city of Macedonia, i. 501. 

, r. of Thessaly, i. 501, 507. 

Eurotas, r. of Laconia (the Iri or 
Vasili Potamo), i. 417, 507 ; ii. 
15, 41, 42, 76, 145. 

Eurus (south-east wind), i. 45. 

Eurycleia, iii. 13. 

Eurycles, leader of the Lacedaemo- 
nians, ii. 41, 44. 

Eurycydeinm, grove, in Elis, ii. 19. 

Eurydice, mother of Philip, i. 500. 

Eurylochus, ii. 83. 

jThessalian, ii. 1 1 6, 120. 

Eurymachus, ii. 173. 
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Eurymedon, leader of the Atheni- 
ans, ii. 35. 

, r. of Pamphylia (Ko- 

prusu), ii. 325 ; iii. 49. 

Eurypon, son of Proeles, ii. 44. 

Eurypontidas, ii. 44. 

Eurypylus, son of Euaemon, ii. 134, 
136, 138, 142, 143. 

, son of Telephus, ii. 343, 

345, 389, 395. 

Eurysthenes, brother of Procles, ii. 
4244, 77. 

EurysthSnidte, ii. 44. 

Eurystheus, king of Mycenae, ii. 59. 

Kurystheus's-head, ii. 59. 

Eurytanes. people of jEtolia, ii. 156, 
160, 179. 

Eurytus, ii. 10, 11, '23, 24, 142; iii. 
10. 

Eusebeia, ii. 281, 282. See Tyana 
and Mazaca. 

Euthydemiis, king of the Bactrians, 
ii. 251, 253. 

, orator, iii. 38, 39. 

Euthymus, i. 381. 

Eutresis, ii. 106. 

Euxine, i. 8, 31, 32, 68, 75, 76, 78 
81, 84, 86, 89, 95, 96, 102. 106, 
113, 139, 163, 177, 183, 188 
190, 193195, 202, 245, 440, 
442, 443, 451, 452, 467, 474, 476, 
481, 491, 492, 496, 506; ii. 216, 
218, 221, 226, 227,231, 238, 240, 
243, 246. 270, 273, 276, 277, 282, 
286, 290, 295 ; iii. 1, 61, 63, 64, 
142, 186. See Pontus. 

Euxynthetus, ii. 199. 

Evander, i. 343. 

Evenus, r. of ^Etolia (Fidari), i. 
501 ; ii. 6, 160, 171. 

r. of Mysia, ii. 387. 

Exitani, city of the, in Baetica, i. 
235, 255. 

Exterior Sea. See Atlantic. 

Fabius, the historian, i. 339. 

Maximus, i. 424. 

Fabrateria (Falvaterra), i. 352. 
Faenza. See Faventia. 
Falerium (Sta Maria di Falari), i. 
335. 



Falernianwine, i. 347, 361. 

Falisci, i. 335. 

Faliscum, i. 335. 

Falkadi. See Phabra. 

Falvaterra. See Fabrateria. 

Fanum Fortunae (Fano), i 337. 

Faro, Cape. See Felorus. 

Fasz. See Phasis. 

Faustulus, i. 340. 

Faventia, c. of Cisalpine Gaul (Fa- 
enza), i. 322. 

Fellis. See Elephas. 

Fereniinum, t. of Etruria, i. 335. 

, t. of Latium (Feren- 

tino), i. 352. 

Feronia, t. of Etruria, i. 336. 

Fesa. See Pasaryads. 

Festi, i. 341. 

Fidenae, i. 335, 341 . 

Fimbrias, ii. 356. 

Finisterre, Cape. See Nerium. 

Firmum Picenum (Fermo), i. 357. 

Firouz-Koh. See Caspian, Gates of 
the. 

Fiumesino. See ^Esis. 

Flaminia Via, in Italy, i. 323, 336, 
337. 

Flaminius, Caius, consul, i. 323. 

, Titiis, propraetor of Sicily, 



i. 421. 
Formiaa, t. of Latium (Mola di 

Gaeta], i. 347. 

Fortune, temple of, i. 354, 370. 
Fortunate Islands. See Blest, Isles 

of the. 

Fonili, i. 338. 
Foium Julium, t. of Gaul (Frejus), 

i. 275, 276. 
Vulcani (La Solfaterra), i. 

365. 
Cornelium, t. of Cisalpine 

Gaul (Imola), i. 322. 

Flaminium, t. of Umbria, i. 



337. 
Sempronium, t. of Umbria 

(Fossembruno), i. 337. 
France. See Keltica. 
Fregellse, t. of Latium (Ceperano), 

i. 347, 352, 353. 
Fregena, t. of Etruria (Torre Ma- 

carese) i. 335. 
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Frejus. Sf.e Forum Julium. 
Frentani, people of Italy, i. 358 

3GO, 432, 436. 
Frozen Sea, i. 99. 
Frusino, c. of Latium (Frusinone), 

i. 352. 

Fucinus, Lake, i. 356. 
Fugitives, t. of, i. 73. 
Fundi, t. of Latium, i. 347. 
Furies, the, i. 262. 
Furni Islands. See Corsiae. 
Fusaro, Lago di. See Acherusian 

Lake. 

Gabse, city of Persis, iii. 131. 
Gabala, city of Syria, iii. 167. 
Gabales, a people of Aquitania, i. 

"284. 
Gabiane, a province of Elymais, iii. 

154. 
Gabii, t. of Latium (L'Osteria del 

Pantano), i. 353, 354. 
Gabinius, historian, iii. 281. 
, consul, ii. 308 ; iii. 

232. 
Gabreta, forest of Germany, i. 

448. 

Gadara, t. of Judaaa, iii. 1 75. 
Gadaris (Esdod), iii. 175, 183. 
Gades, Gadeira (Cadiz), i. 60, 150, 

152, 153, 157, 161, 164, 180, 208, 

210212, 222, 223, 226, 235, 

236, 241, 253262, 296 ; iii. 276, 

278. 

, Gates of, i. 256, 258. 

Gadilon (Wesir Kopti), ii. 294. 
Gadilomtis, ii. 294. 
Gaditanians, i. 212, 213, 255, 260. 
Gassatae, people of Cisalpine Gaul, 

i. 317, 322. 
Gaeta. See Caiata. 
Gaeta, Mola di. See Formiae. 
Gastuli, people of Libya, i. 198; iii. 

276, 282, 289, 294. 
Galabrii, people of Illyria, i. 485. 
Galactophad, i. 453, 458, 461, 465, 

479; ii. 304. 
Galatse (see Deltas), in Europe, i. 

96, 161, 219, 264, 270, 271, 282, 

286,327,482,485; ii. 71. 
, Cisalpine, i. 313. 



Galatoe, Scordisci, i. 482. 

, Alabroges, iii. 184. 

Galatia, part of Phrygia, i. 195 : ii. 

310 319 321 

Galati'ans, ii. 282284, 286, 290, 

293, 294, 310, 319, 320, 329, 

355 ; iii. 297. 
Galatic or Gallic race, i. 282, 283, 

291, 443. 
or Celtic Gulf (Gulf of 

Lyons), i. 160, 174, 184, 192, 

206, 249, 271, 283. 

(GulfofAquitaine), i. 192, 



249. 
Galepsus, t. of Macedonia, i. 512, 

513, 515. 

Galazze. See Callateria. 
Galilee, district of Judaea, iii. 177, 

181. 

Gallesius, mtn of Ionia, iii. 15. 
Gallia Cispadana. See Keltica. 
Gallicians, the, i. 228, 229, 233, 

243, 246, 250 ; iii. 63, 65. 
Gallinarian Wood, in Campania 

(Pineta di Castel Volturno), i. 

362. 
Gallipoli. See Chersonesus, Thra- 

cian, Callipolis. 
Gallo-Grsecia, i. 195. 
Callus, r. of Phrygia, ii. 289. See 

^Elius and Cornelius. 
Gamabrivi, people of Germany, i. 

445. 
Gambarus, prince of Syria, iii. 

167. 

Gandaris, district of India, iii. 92. 
Gandaritis, district of India, iii. 

89. 
Ganges, r. of India, iii. 74, 79, 80, 

90, 96, 97, 108, 117, 118. 
Gangitis, iii. 157. 
Gangra, ii. 314. 
Ganymede, ii. 347. 
Garamantes, a people of Libya, i. 

198 ; iii. 289, 294, 295. 
Garescus, t. of Macedonia, i. 509, 

514. 
Gargara, t. of the Troad, ii. 342, 

375, 376, 382, 384. 
Garganum, mtn of Italy (Punta di 

Viesti), i. 434436. 
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Gargareis, Gargarenses, inhabitants 

of the Gargavi, iL. 
, people of the Caucasus, 

ii. '235, 236. 
Gargaris, ii. 381. 
Gargarum, peak of Mount Ida, i. 

64 ; ii. 342. 
Gargasus, son of Cypselus. See 

Gorgus. 

Gargettus, vill. of Attica, ii. 59. 
Garigliano. See Liris. 
Garindgei, a people of Arabia, iii. 

204. 
Garmanes, philosophers of India, 

iii. 109, 110. 
Garonne, r. See Gavuna. 
Garsauiitis, province of Cappadocia. 

ii. 278. 
Garsavira, vill. of Cappadocia 

(Mekran), ii. 281, 284; iii. 74, 

121, 124, 125, 128, 156. 
Garuna (Garonne), r., i. 265, '282 

284, 288, 297. 
Gasterocheires, ii. 54. 
Gasys, ii. 30'2. 
Gate. See Curias. 
Gaudus, island (Gfozo), i. 71, 421, 

459. 
Gaugamela, village of Aturia (Kar- 

melis), i. 123; iii. 144. 
Gaul, i. 192, 264296, 439. See 

Keltica. 
Gaul, Cisalpine, i. 287, 321, 357. 

, Transalpine, i. 264. 

Gauls, the, i. 292294. 

Gaza, city of Judsa, iii. 171, 176, 

191. 

Gazaka, city of Media, ii. 263. 
Gazacene, district of Pontus, ii. 

302. 

Gazasans, iii. 160. 
Gazalu'itis, district of Pontus, ii. 

302. 

Gazelonltis, ii. 311. 
Gaziura, t. of Pontus (Turchal), ii. 

295. 

Gedis. See Cadi. 
Gedis-Tschai. See Hermus. 
Gedrosia, i. 196, 197; iii. 74, 121, 

128, 156, 190. 
Gedrosia, Upper, i. 201. 



Gedrosii, Gedroseni, people of Ari- 

ana, iii. 124, 125. 
Geihun. See Pyramus. 
Geira, see Aphrodisias, ii. 332. 
Gela, city of Sicily, i. 412. 
Gels, ii. 235, 241, 245. 
Geloi.i. 411. 
Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse, i. 149 ; 

ii. 158. 

Genabum (Orleans), i. 284. 
Genauni, people of Illyria, i. 306. 
Genetes, prom, and river of Pontus 

(C. Vona), ii. 296. 
Genii esaritis, lake and district of 

Judtea, iii. 169. 

Genoa, i. 300302, 314, 322, 323. 
Genoa, Gulf of . See Liguria. 
Georgi, i. 479 ; ii. 219. 
Gephyra, Gephyrismi, in Attica, ii. 

91. 

Gephyraeans, ii. 96. See Tanagrsei. 
GerEestus, t. and prom, of Eubcea 

(C. Mantelo), ii. 150, 151, 153 

154. 

Geranius, r. of Elis, ii. 11. 
Gerena, Gerenia, city of Messenia, 

i. 459 ; ii. 12,28, 36,37. 
Gerenius, epithet of Nestor, ii. 11, 

36. 

Gerenus, a place in Elis, ii. 11. 
Geres, a Breotian, iii* 2. 
Gergitha, t. of the Troad, ii. 350, 

390. 
, vill. near the sources of 

the Caicus, ii. 390. 
Gergitheis, t. of Cymaea, ii. 350. 
GergitMum, a place near Lampsa- 

cus, ii. 350. 

, in Cyrnsea, ii. 350. 

Gergithius-, Cephalon, the, ii. 350. 
Gergovia, city of the Arverni, i, 

285. 

German tribes, i. 445. 
German war, i. 289. 
Germanicus, son of Tiberius, i. 441, 

446. 
Germans, i. 18, 177, 287, 288, 292, 

307, 439, 443, 451, 468, 470, 

481. 
Germany, i. 22, 110, 141, 193, 292, 

442, 443, 451, 452, 467, 471, 481. 
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.Gerrjei, iii. 191, 204, 207. 
Gerraeida, port of the Teii, iii. 

17. 
Gerrha, t. of Egypt, i. 79, 87 ; iii. 

177. 

, t. of Arabia, iii. 186, 187. 

Geron, r. of Elis, ii. 11. 

Geryon, i. 33, .225, 254, 255, 313, 

364. 
Gezatorix, prince of Paphlagonia, 

ii. 314. 

Ghela. See Acila. 
Giaretta. See Symasthus. 
Gibraleon. See Onoba. 
Getse, i. 141, 177, 193, 445, 452 

457, 4G1, 463, 464, 466470, 

481 ; iii. 180. 

, desert of the, i. 468, 469. 

Giaur-Katessi. See Balbura. 
Gibraltar, Strait of, i. 62. 
and Ceuta, rocks of. See 

Pillars of Hercules. 
Gigartus, a fortress of Syria, iii. 

170. 

Gindarus, t. of Syria, iii. 163. 
Gira-petra. See Therapytna. 
Giulia Nova. See Castrum. 
Glaucias, tyrant, ii. 368. 
GlaucSpium, citadel of Athens, i. 

460. 

Glaucus, the Anthedonian, ii. 98. 
Pontius, play of JEschylus, 

ii. 155. 

, of Potnise, ii. i03. 

, r. of Colchis (Tscho- 

rocsu), ii. 227, 231. 

, bay of Caria, iii. 28. 

Glechon, ii. "124. 

Glissas, t. of Bceotia, ii. 107, 108. 
Glycera, courtesan, ii. 105. 
Glycys-Limen, bay and port of 

Ep'irus, i. 497. 
Gogarene, distr. of Armenia, ii. 

268, 269. 

Gok-Irmak. See Amnias. 
Gomphi, t. of Thessaly, ii. 141. 
Gonnus, t. of Thessaly, ii. 145. 
Gonoessa, ii. 59. 
Gorbeiis, t. of Phrygia, ii. 321. 
Gordiiim, t. of Phrygia (Juliopotis), 

ii. 321, 330. 



Gordius, king of Phrygia, ii. 321. 
Gordus, place in the Troad, ii. 371. 
Gordyaea, Gordyene, a province of 

Armenia, i. 123 ; ii. 268 ; iii. 

146, 156, 157, 162. 
Gordyaean mountains, i. 124; ii. 

261. 
Gordysei, people of Mesopotamia 

(the Kurds), ii. 271, 274; iii. 

142, 157. 
Gordyaeus, prince of the Gordyaei, 

ii. 274. 
Gordys, son of Triptolemus, iii. 153, 

162. 
Gorgipia, city of the Sindi, ii. 223, 

224. ' 

Gorgons, Gorgo, i. 29, 33, 459 ; ii. 

211. 
, Gorgon's Head, the, i:. 62, 

211. 
Gorgus, son of Cypselus, i. 498 ; ii. 

161. See Gargasus. 

, the miner, iii. 93. 

Gortyna, city of Crete (Hagius 

n'heka), ii. 195, 196, 198, 200; 

iii. 22. 

Gortynii, ii. 197, 202. 
Gortynium, city of Macedonia, i 

504. 

Gorys, t. of India, iii. 89. 
Goti, S. Maria di. See Caudium. 
Gozo. See Gaudus. 
Grabusa. See Corycus. 
Gracchus, Tiberius, i. 244. 
Graces, temple of the, ii. 112. 
Graacia, Magna, i. 377. 
Graea, Graia, t. of Boeotia, ii. 58, 

96, 106. 
Granicus, r. of Mysia (Kodscha- 1 

Tschai), ii. 338, 340, 347, 349, 

371. 

Gras, son of Penthilus, ii. 340. 
Gravisci, t. of Etruria, i. 335. 
Grecian cities, i. 350. 

nations, i. 372 ; ii. 3. 

shore, the, i. 9. 

territories, i. 43. 

Grecians, i. 256, 282. 

Greece, i. 17, 24, 28, 40, 77, 90 

94, 96, 103, 164, 188, 194, 311, 

316, 328, 329, 345, 366, 431, 432, 
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437, 442, 443, 457, 461, 481, 492 
494, 496, 501, 505; ii. 1, 3, 4, 
12, 28, 29, 49, 50, 71, 78, 158, 
159, 177, 178, 185, 193; iii. 41, 
42, et passim. 

Greego. See Theoprosopon. 

Greek language, i. 149. 

. tribes, ii. 2. 

cities, i. 393. 

states, i. 427. 

laws, i. 240. 

dialects, ii. 2. 

literature, i. 271. 

Greeks, i. 16, 49, 51, 54,-57, 67, 70, 
73, 77, 102, 104, 191, 192, 194, 
224, 232, 233, 237, 240, 249, 274, 
296, 302, 317, 326, 328, 330, 345, 
350, 360, 372, 377, 378, 392, 394 
396, 403, 407, 408, 41], 422, 
427, 439, 450, 453, 462, 463, 468, 
478, 492, 496, 498, 505, 514; ii. 
33, 43, 44, 50, 54, 55, 132, 134, 
158,169, 172, 174, 182184; iii. 
4043, 110, 114. 

, Italian, i. 376, 377, 433 ; 

ii. 68. 

Grego. See Throni. 

Grium, mtn of Caria, iii. 6. 

Grotta di Pausilipo. See Cumse. 

Grumentum, t. of Lucania, i. 379. 

Gryllus, ii. 95. 

Gryneus, name of Apollo, ii. 393. 

Gryniiim, city of JEolis, ii. 397. 

Guadalquiver, r. See Bsetis. 

Guadiana. See Anas. 

Gumnsch-dagh. See Thorax. 

Gura. See Othrys. 

Gura, r. See Epidanus. 

Guranii, a people of Armenia, ii. 
273. 

Gutones, i. 444. 

Gyarus, island (Jura), ii. 208. 

Gygsea, a lake of Lydia, afterwards 
Coloe, ii. 403. 

Gygas, prom, of the Troad, ii. 
352. 

Gyges, king of the Lydians, ii. 119, 
351 ; iii. 66. 

Gymnesian or Balearic islands 
(Majorca and Minorca), i. 185, 
194, 216, 217, 239, 251 ; iii. 32. 



Gymnetas, iii. 117. 

Gymnosophists, Indian philoso- 
phers, iii. 180. 

Gynaecopolis, t. of Egypt, iii. 241. 

Gynaecopolite nome, iii. 241. 

Gyrton, Gyrtone, city of Thessaly 
(Tcheritchiano), i. 507; ii. 143 
148. 

Gyrtonii, Gyrtonians, i. 507 ; ii. 
147. 

Gythium, t. of Laconia, ii. 15, 41. 

Hades, i. 31, 33, 223225 ; ii. 17, 
41, 51; iii. 110, 111. 

Hadylium, ii. 123, 124. 

Hsemou. See Hsemus. 

HsemGn, father of Thessalus, ii. 

149. 
: , father of Oxylus, ii. 176. 

Hasmonia, ancient name of Thes- 
saly, i. 73; ii. 149. 

Hsemus, mtn of Thrace (Veliki- 
dagh), i. 311, 463, 481, 489, 490, 
496. 506, 514 ; ii. 145. 

Eagius Dheka. See Gortyna. 

Halae, t. of Breotia, ii. 98, 125. 
, in Attica, ii. 98, 



-, Araphenides, ii. 90, 153. 

, JUxoneis, ii. 89. 

Halesian plain, ii. 374. 
Halex, r. (Alece), i. 390. 
Haliacmon, r. in Macedonia (In- 

desche Karasu), i. 505 509. 
Haliartia, ii. 107. 
Haliartus, city of Boaotia, i. 25, 

457; ii. 101, 106109. 
Halicarnassus, ii. 56, 374 ; iii. 5, 30, 

34, 35. 

Halieis, ii. 54. 
Balikes. See Zoster. 
Halimusii, ii. 89. 
Halisarna, iii. 36. 
Halius, ii. 135. - 
Halizoni, Halizones, ii. 297, 299, 

300, 371 ; iii. 6366. 
Halonnesus, ii. 140, 393 ; iii. 18. 
Halys (Kizil-Ermak), i. 190, 195, 

439, 457; ii. 135, 139, 218, 276, 
277, 283, 285, 286, 290, 293, 294, 

301, 302, 311313, 327 ; iii. 61 
141, 297. 
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Halys, Phthiotic, ii. 135. 
Hamaxitus, ii. 145, 373375,385, 

395. 
Hamaxceci, i. 191, 453, 461 ; ii. 

219. 

Hamedan. See Ecbatana. 
Hannibal, i. 238, 239, 311, 321, 

323, 336, 364, 370, 373, 374, 381, 

382, 428, 436, 439. 
Haran. See Niciphorium. 
Harma, vill. of Bceotia, ii. 97, 99, 

106. 

, t. of Attica, ii. 96, 97. 

Harmatus, prom, of JLolia, ii. 397. 

Harmonia, i. 73, 500. 

Harmozi, prom, of Carmania, iii. 

186. 

Harpagia, t. of Mysia, ii. 347. 
Harpagus, general of Cyrus, i. 

376. 

Harpalus, iii. 292. 
Harpies, the, i. 465. 
Harpina, t. of Pisatis, ii. 32. 
Hebe, Dia, ii. 66. 
Hebrus, r. of Thrace (Maritza), i. 

495, 505, 516, 518; ii. 351. 
HecatBeus, the Milesian, i. 1, 12, 13, 

28, 410, 459, 486, 492; ii. 13, 

299, 300, 302 ; iii. 5, 6. 

, of Tei'os or Abdera, iii. 17. 

Hecate, ii. 183, 189 ; iii. 39. 
Hecaterus, ii. 188. 
Hecatomnus, king of Caiia, iii. 35, 
. 38. 

Hecatompolis, ii. 40. 
Hecatompylos, city of the Par* 

thians, ii. 249, 250. 
Hecatonnesi, see Apollononnesi, ii. 

393. 

Hecatos, name of Apollo, ii. 393. 
Hector, i. 64; ii. 344, 356, 357, 

360, 363, 365, 394, 395. 
Hecuba, ii. 168, 351. 
Hecuba's monument, i. 517. 
Hedylus, poet, iii. 69 
Hedyphon, r. of Baby.on, iii. 154, 
Hegesianax, historian, ii. 355. 
Hegesias, orator, ii. 86 ; iii. 23. 
Heilesium, t. of Boaotia, ii. 100. 
Heilotffi. Sep. Helots. 
Heleii, ii. 43 ; iii. 195. 



Helen, i. 65, 274: ii. 52/86, 90, 

360 ; iii. 238. 

Claimed, play of Sophocles, 



iii. 15. 
Helena (Isola Longa or Ufacronisi), 

ii. 90, 208. 

Helene, isl. See Grans. 
Heleon, vill. of Tanagria, ii. 98 

100, 143. 

Heliadse, sons of the Sun, iii. 32. 
Heliades, drsof the Sun, i. 320. 
Helice, city of Achasa, i. 92 ; ii. 59, 

6973. 

, t. of Thessaly, ii. 71. 

Helicon, mtn of Bteotia (Zagaro 

Voreni), i. 40; ii. 62, 99, 101, 

104, 105, 107, 109, 122, 187, 398, 
Helius, son of Perseus, ii. 41. 
Heliopolis, city of Syria, iii. 166. 
, city of Egypt, iii. 241, 



245247. 
HeliopolitsB, iii. 21. 
Heliopolite nome, iii. 245. 
Bella, strait, i. 519. 
Heltada. See Spercheius. 
Hellanicus, historian of Lesbos, i. 

69; ii. 44, 127, 167, 241, 298, 

368, 382, 393. 
Hellas. See Greece. 
, city of Phthiotis, ii. 133, 

134. 

, Southern Thessaly, ii. 149. 



Hellen, son of Deucalion, ii. 67, 
134, 149. 

Hellenes. See Greeks. 

, t. of Spain, i. 236. 

Hellespont (Strait of the Darda* 
nelles), i. 72, 78, 99, 106, 107, 
164, 187, 188, 195,453,481,496, 
517519 ; ii. 92. 289, 319, 326 
341, 346, 350, 352. 

> -, mouth of, ii. 352 

Hellespontia, ii. 277. 

Hellespontiac Phrygia. SeePhrygia. 

Helli, inhabitants of Dodona, i. 502. 

Hellopia, district adjacent to Do- 
dona, i. 502. 

, same as Eubcea, ii. 152. 

, t. of Eubcea, ii. 152. 

Helos, t. of Laconia, ii. 15, 23, 24, 
41, 43, 100. 
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Htos, in Triphylia or Messenia, ii. 

23, 24, 100. 

Helots, ii. 43,44, 287; iii. 96. 
Helvetii (the Swiss), i. 287, 288, 

293, 306, 310, 447, 448, 450, 

482. 
Hemeroscopium, city of Spain 

( ? Denia or Artenms), i. 238, 

242. 

Hemicynes, i. 68, 458. 
Heneta, ii. 289, 302. 
Heneti, people of Italy (Venetians), 

i. 76, 96, 225, 313316, 319 

322, 433, 434; ii. 288, 301, 

378. 

Henetian horses, i. 316. 
Henetica, the Venetian territory, i. 

483; ii. 378. 
Heniochi, people of Asia, i. 195 ; ii. 

219, 224, 225, 238; iii. 296. 
Heniochia, ii. 224. 
Heorta, t. of the Scordisci, i. 488. 
Hepheesteium, iii. 248. 
Hephasstus. See Vulcan. 
Heptacometae, people of Pontus, 

ii. 296, 297. 
Heptaporus, r. of Mysia, ii. 304, 

341, 347, 357, 371. 
Heptastadium, on the Hellespont, 

ii. 352. 
, bet-ween Alexandria 

and Pharus, iii. 227, 230. 
Hera. See Juno. 
Heraclsea, city of Magn'a Grecia, i. 

397, 398, 427, 428. 

, city of Elis, ii. 32. 

-, city of Media, ii. 250, 



.264. 



-, city of Pontus (Erekli*), 



ii. 285290, 293, 302. 474. 



, city of the Mytilenseans, 



in the Troad, ii. 376. 

, city of Ionia, iii. 6. 

, city of Caria, iii. 37. 



-, city of Syria, iii. 163, 
164 

, city of Thessaly, i. 94; 

ii. 32, 77, 103, 129, 130, 136, 
147. 

, city of Spain, see Calpe, 



i. 210. 

TOL. Ill 



Heraclsea, poem of Pisander, iii. 

34, 78. 

Heraclseum (Ercolano, Hercula- 

neum), i. 366, 401. 
Heracleia, i. 495, 514. 
Heracleidaa, i. 407; ii. 3, 30, 33, 

35, 39, 42, 43, 45, 53, 56, 59, 68, 
70, 77, 81, 82, 127, 128, 160, 340 ; 
iii. 31. 

Heracleides, of Pontus, philosopher, 
i. 149, 152 ; ii. 285, 374. 

, physician, iii. 18. 



Heracleon, father of Dionysius, iii. 

163. 
Heracleotse, in the Tauric Cherson- 

nesus, i. 474, 490. 

-, in Egypt, iii. 257. 



Heracleotic mouth, i. 130. 

nome, iii. 223, 253, 



256. 
Heracleotis, district of Ionia, iii. 

15. 

Heracles. See Hercules. 
Heracleum, t. of Campania, i. 

366. 

, t. of Sicily, i. 401. 

', t. on the Meeotis, ii. 



222. 



167. 



-, t. of Syria, iii. 163, 
-, t. of Cyrensea, iii. 

-, t- of Crete (Cartsro), 
ii. 196, 207. 

-, t. of Egypt, iii. 238, 



294. 



256. 



-, prom, of Italy, i. 388. 
-, prom, of Pontus, ii. 



296. 

Heraclitus, Ephesian philosopher, 
i. 5 ; iii. 14, 215. 

-, poet of Halicarnassus, iii. 



35. 

Hersa, t. of Arcadia, ii. 8, 75. 

Herasum, temple of Juno at My- 
cenae, ii. 48. 

, at Sanaos, iii. 7. 

, in the Lacinian promon- 
tory, i. 393. 

-, at Prosymnae, ii. 54. 
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Herat. See Arii. 

Hercules, i. 3, 15, 78, 207, 210, 
224, 236, 256, 257,273, 274, 277, 
326, 333, 3-13, 364, 429, 5] 1, 515, 
519; ii. 9, 13, 2628, 30, 34, 
40, 52, 55, 59, 64, 238, 315, 359, 
380, 386, 389 ; iii. 31, 74, 7678, 
259, 271, 277, 280, 294. 

Ipoctonus, ii. 386. 

Cornopion, ii. 386. 

, Macistian, ii. 22. 

, work of Lysippus, i. 

424 ; ii. 171. 

, of Myron, iii. 8. 

-, picture of Aristides, ii. 



64. 



, labours of, i. 30, 40, 254 ; 
ii. 171 ; iii. 172. 

-, expedition of, i. 255, 256. 
-, children of, i. 333; ii. 



59. 



-, descendants of, i. 326. 

, companions of, ii. 315. 

, Pillars of. See Pillars. 

, temple, i. 254, 256, 258, 

261, 353 ; iii. 238. 

, island, i. 255, 239. 

, harbour and grove of, ii. 

171. 

, Colossus of, i. 424. 

, altar, iii. 277. 

, warm-baths, ii. 125, 129, 

, city, iii. 256. 

, port of, Herculis Portus 

(Porto Ercole, Formicole), i. 334, 

383. 

Herculeum Promontorium, i. 388. 
Hercynia. forest of ( The Slack For- 
est), i. 308, 444, 447, 448, 450, 

452. 
HerdSnia, t. of Apulia (Ordona), 

i. 431. 

TIcrgan Kaleh. See Amorium. 
Hermcea, t. on the Carthaginian 

coast, iii. 288. 
, prom. (Cape Bon) iii. 

285, 287. 

Hermagoras, rhetorician, ii. 397. 
Hermeia, images of Mercury, ii. 16. 
Hermeias, tyrant of the Atarnitee, 

ii. 382, 387. 



Hermes, i. 67 ; iii. 119. 

Hermion, ii. 71 . 

Hermione, city of Argolis (Castri), 

ii. 49, 5456, 58. 
Hermionenses, ii. 54. 
Hermionic Gulf (Gulf of Castri), 

i. 92; ii. 6, 47, 49, 63, 79. 
promontory, ii. 207. 



Hermocreon, architect, ii. 348. 
Hermodorus, Ephesian, iii. 14. 
Hermon, city of, ii. 55. 
Hermonassa, t. of Pontus (Pla- 
tana), ii. 296. 

-, on the lake Coroconda- 



metis, ii. 223. 
Hermonax, Till, of (Akkerman), i. 

469. 
Hermonduri, people of Germany, i. 

445. 

Hermonthis, city of Egypt, iii. 263. 
Hermopolis, in Egypt, iii. 239, 241, 

257. 

Hermopolite castle, iii. 258. 
Hermus, r. of Lydia, (Godis- 

Tschia), ii. 303, 339, 342, 346, 

397, 402, 403 ; iii. 2. 
, plain of, ii. 402, 403 ; 

iii. 82. 
Hernici, people of Latium, i. 339, 

343, 344, 353. 
Hero, tower of, ii. 352. 
Herod, king of Judaea, iii. 177, 184 
Herodotus of Halicarnassus, i. 47, 

56, 69, 97, 148, 152, 430, 462, 

517 ; ii. 155, 190, 241, 273, 275, 

277, 280, 290, 298, 328, 393, 403, 

405 ; iii. 35, 82. 
Heroopolis, city of Egypt, near 

Suez, i. 130, 131 ; iii. 176, 189, 

191, 193, 203, 291. 
Herophilian school of medicine, ii. 

336. 

Herostratus, of Ephesus, iii. 12. 
Herpa, Herphse, city of Cappado- 

cia, ii. 281, 283 ; iii. 44. 
Hesiod, i. 35, 45, 67, 68, 93, 329, 

458, 462, 465, 494, 501, 502 ; ii. 

14, 42, 50, 70, 83, 104, 110, 188, 

241, 348 ; iii. 22. 
Hesione, daughter of Laomedon, ii. 
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Hesperides, city of Cyreusea (Ber- 

nic or Bengazi), i. 186 ; ii. 169 ; 

iii. 291. 
, of Nympha, i. 226, 273, 

459. 

Hesperii. See Locri. 
Hesperitse, Libyans, iii. 22. 
Hestia,- goddess. See Vesta. 
Hestiaea, ii. 364. 
Hestiaeotis, Histiseotis, part of Thes- 

saly, ii. 132, 137, 141, 142, 145, 

152, 153, 195. 

, in Euboea, ii. 141, 153. 

Hicesius, physician, ii. 337. 
Hicetaon, Trojan, ii. 344. 
Hidrieus, son of Hecatomnus, iii. 

35. 
Hiera, see Thermessa, isl. sacred to 

Vulcan, i. 418, 420. 
Sacra, Sacred Promontory, 

prom, of Lycia, iii. 48. 
Hieraconnesos, or island of Hawks, 

in the Arabian Gulf, iii. 199. 
Hieraconpolis, city of Egypt, iii. 

263. 

Hierapolis, city of Syria, iii. 158. 
, city of Phrygia (Pambiik- 

KalessC), ii. 140, 335, 408, 409. 
Hierapytna, t. of Crete, ii. 144, 188, 

189, 194, 199. 
Hierapytnii, ii. 199. 
Hiericus, in Judsea. See Jericho. 
Hiero, king of Syracuse, i. 368, 

405. 

, of Laodiceia, ii. 334. 

Hieroccpia, Hierocepis, city of 

Cyprus (JerosMpo), iii. 70, 71. 
-Hierocles, iii. 40. 
Hieron, temple of Jupiter Urius, ii. 

293, 296. 

Hieron-Oros, in Thrace, i. 518. 
Hieronymus, Rhodian, ii. 61, 193 ; 

iii. 33. 
Himera, city of Sicily, i. 412, 415. 

, r. of Sicily, i. 401, 

Hipparchus, astronomer, i. 2, 8, 

13, 23, 26, 41, 8688, 98100, 

106111, 114, 116120, 122, 

124127, 131, 132, 135, 137 

139, 141,142,160,171,173,199, 

200, 203 ; ii. 271. 
2 A 2 



Hippemolgi, i. 453, 454, 457, 458, 

460462 ; ii. 304. 
Hippo Regius, city of the Cartha- 
ginians (Bonah\ iii. 285. 
Hippo Zaritus, c. of Numidia (Bi- 

zerta), iii. 285. 
HippobatEe, or Knights, government 

of the, ii. 154. 
Hippoboton, ii. 49. 
Hippobotus, meadow in Armenia, 

ii. 265. 
Hippocles, founder of Cumse, i. 

361. 
Hippocoon, king of Sparta, ii. 

173. 
Hippocorona, t. of the Troad, ii. 

189. 

Hippocoronium, t. of Crete, ii. 189. 
Hippocrates, physician, iii. 36. 
Hippocrene, horse-fountain, ii. 62, 

105. 

Hippo'i, isl. , iii. 17. 
Hipponax, poet, ii. 12 ; iii. 3, 7, 14. 
Hipponiates Sinus, i. 380, 392. 
Hipponium, t. of the Bruttii, i. 379, 

383. 

Hippothous, i. 329 ; ii. 395. 
Hippus, r. of Colchis (Bon), ii. 

227, 231. 
Hira, ii. 35, 37. 
Hirpmi, people of Samnium, i. 

373. 
Hispalis,t. of Spain (Seville), i. 212, 

214. 

Hispania. See Spain, Iberia. 
Hispellum (Hispello), i. 338. 
Hispiratis, ii. 271. 
Histi, anchorage on the coast of the 

island of Icaria, iii. 10. 
Histitea, c. of Eubcea, see Oreus, 

ii. 153. 
Histiseans, Histiseeis, ii. 141, 152, 

153. 
Holmi, t. of Phrygia, iii. 43. 

, t. of Cilicia, iii. 53. 

Holmise, promontory, ii. 63, 105. 
Homer, i. 1, 2, 59, 11, 16, 19, 25 

27, 32, passim. 
, native land of, ii. 399 ; iii. 

16, 19, 20. 
Homereium, iii. 20. 
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Homeridae, in the island of Chios, 

iii. 19. 
Homole, Homolium, t. of Magnesia, 

ii. 147, 148. 
Homonadeis, people of Pisidia, ii. 

323, 324 ; iii. 50, 64. 
Hormise, i. 347. 
Hormina, Hyrniina, prom, of Elis, 

ii. 13. 

Horteusius, ii. 250. 
Hu. See Diospolis. 
Huesca. See Osca. 
Hya, same as Hyampolis. 
Hyacinthine games, i. 424. 
Hyameitis (Hyameia?), distr. or t. 

of Laconia, ii. 38. 
Hyampea, ii. 123. 
Hyampolis, c. of Boeotia (Bogdana], 

ii. 93, 116, 123. 

, c. of Phocis, ii. 93, 123. 

Hyantes, i. 493 ; ii. 93, 123, 177. 
Hyarotis, r. of India (Ravee), iii. 

85, 86, 90, 92. 
Hybla (the Lesser), c. of Sicily, 

afterwards named Megara, i. 404 ; 

ii. 73. 
(the Greater), c. of Sicily, i. 

405. 

Hyblsean honey, i. 404. 
Hybleei Megarenses, ii. 73. 
Hybreas, ii- 409; iii. 38, 39. 
Hybrianes, an Illyrian race, i. 489. 
Hyda, c. of Lydia, ii. 102, 403, 404. 
Hydara, fortress of Armenia, ii. 304. 
Hydarnes, ii. 273. 
Hydaspes, r. of India (Jelum], iii. 

74, 82, 84, 88, 9094, 122. 
Hydatopotami, iii. 164. 
Hydra, prom, of JSolis, ii. 397 
, lake of JEtolia, afterwards 

Lysimachia, ii. 172. 
Hydracse, al. Oxydracee, peoplo of 

India, iii. 75. See Sydracffi. 
Hydrelus, iii. 26. 
Hydromanteis, iii. 180. 
Hydrus, c. of Calabria (Otranto), i. 

429. 

Hydrussa, isl. near Attica, ii. 89 
Hye'la, c. of Lucania, i. 375. 
Hyla, ii. 102. 
Hylae, c. of Bceotia, ii. 102, 106. 



Hylas, companion of Hercules, ii. 

315, 316. 
Hylicus, lake in Boeotia (Ma&aris), 

ii. 102. 
Hyllus, son of Hercules, ii. 128. 

, r. of Lydia, ii. 303, 403. 

Hylobii, iii. 110, 111. 
Hymettus, mtn of Attica, ii. 90, 93. 
Hypeepa, c. of Lydia, ii. 405. 
Hypa?sia, distr. of Triphylia, it. 21. 
Hypasthrum, iii. 7. 
Hypana, c. of Triphylia, ii. 17. 
Hypanis, r. (Bog}, i. 162, 457, 470. 
, r. of Sarmatia (Kuban), 

ii. 222224. 

-, r. of India (Beas), ii. 252 ; 



iii. 74, 82, 90, 94, 97. 

-, same as Anticeites, ii. 



222, 224. 

Hypasii, people of India, iii. 82, 
90. 

Hypatus, mtn of Bceotia, ii. 108. 

Hypelseum, iii. 11. 

Hypejffius, ftn near Ephesus, iii. 3. 

Hyperboreans, i. 97, 452 ; ii. 240 ; 
iii. 108. 

Hypereia, ftn in Pharsalia, ii. 134. 

, ftn in the city of the Phe- 

raei, ii. 142, 143. 

Hyperesia, c. of Achaea, ii. 59, 67. 

Hypernotii, i. 97. 

Hyphanteium, mtn near Orchome- 
nus, ii. 124. 

Hyphochalcis, c. of jEtolia, ii. 160. 

Hypocremnus, vill. of Ionia, iii. 18, 
20. ' 

Hypsicrates, i. 479 ; ii. 235. 

Hypsoeis, t. of Elis, ii. 24. 

Hyrcania (Corcan). i. 22, 112, 113, 
141, 178, 202, 467 ; ii. 237, 241 
246, 252257, 407 ; iii. 152. 

Hyrcanian Sea, same as the Cas- 
pian, i. 106, 107, 113, 115, 142, 
180, 183, 194, 195 ; ii. 218, 239, 
244, 245, 256, 257, 262. 

plain, ii. 407. 

Gulf, ii. 247. 



Hyrcanians, i. 195; ii. 240, 245, 

248250. 
Hyrcanium, fortress of Judaea, iii. 

181. 
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Hyrcanus, king of Judaea, iii. 180, 

184. 

Hyria, c. of lapygia, i. 430. 
, c. of Boaotia, i. 16 ; ii. 58, 

97, 103. 
Hyriae, ii. 97. 
Hyrienses, ii. 97. 
Hyrieus, father of Orion, ii. 97. 
Hyrmina, Hormina, prom, of Elis, 

ii. 13. 

Hyrmine, c. of Elis, ii. 12, 13. 
Hyrtacus, ii. 344, 350. 
Hysiae, c. of Boeotia, ii. 97. 

, c. of Argolis, ii. 58. 

Hysiatae, ii. 97. 

Hyspiratis, distr. of Armenia, ii. 

271. 
Hystaspes, father of Darius, i. 468. 

Jaccetania, Jaccetani, in Spain, i. 

242. 

Jaffa. See Joppa. 
lalia. See Elsea. 
lalmenus, leader of the Orchomenii, 

ii. 113. 
lalysii, iii. 33. 
lalysus, lelysus, city of Rhodes, 

iii. 33. 

, painting of Protogenes, iii. 

29, 31. 

Jama. See Zama. 
lamblicus, prince of the Emiseni, 

iii. 166. 
lamneia, t. of Judaea (Jebna), iii. 

175. 

laones, ii. 134. 

lapodes, i. 300, 308, 482484. 
lapyges, lapygians, i. 394, 425, 428. 
lapygia, i. 159, 164, 187, 314, 315, 

388, 399, 400, 422, 428, 430, 435 ; 

ii. 98. 
lapygian promontory (Cape Leuca 

or Finisterre], i. 186, 314, 393, 

423. 
lapygum tria Promontoria (Capo 

della Castella, Capo Rizzuto, 

and Capo della Nave], i. 393. 
lapyx, son of Daedalus, i. 425, 

430. 

lardanes r. of Pisatis, ii. 15, 21. 
lard anus, tomb of, ii. 22. 



las. See Attica, ii. 81. 
lasidse, ii. 52. 

lasion, brother of Dardanus, found- 
er of Samothracia, i. 516. 
laskili. See Dascylitis. 
Jason, i. 8, 18, 31, 32, 71, 7274, 

76, 89, 224, 332, 333, 375; ii. 

139, 224, 235, 266, 272, 273, 293. 
Jasonia, Jasonian Shrines, i. 72. 
, monuments in Armenia, ii. 

235, 266, 272. 

Jasonium, mtn of Media, ii. 266. 
,prom. of Pontus (Jasun), 

ii. 296. 

Jasun. See Jasonium. 
lasus, city and island of Garia, iii. 

37. 
laxartes, r. of Sogdiana (the Sihon), 

ii. 240, 245, 248, 249, 253255. 
Jazyges, i. 451, 470. 
Iberia. See Spain. 

Ulterior. See Spain Ulterior. 

(Georgia], ii. 217, 226, 230 

235, 238, 269, 274 ; iii. 75. 
Iberian coast, i. 245. 

nations, i. 246. 

Sea, i. 185. 

Iberians, i. 7, 52, 101, 178, 180, 

195, 206, 209, 210, 227, 237, 243 

248, 256, 264, 269, 282, 292, 

299, 407, 439, 440 ; ii. 260, 267, 

269, 273, 229235. 

, Western, i. 95. 

Iberus, r. of Spain (Ebro], i. 234, 

238, 239, 241244, 249, 250, 

262. 

Ibycus, poet, i. 92, 410. 
Icaria, Icarus, island (Nicaria], ii. 

212 ; iii. 7, 8, 10. 
Icarian Sea, i. 44, 187 ; ii. 212 ; 

iii. 10. 
Icarius, father of Penelope, ii, 162, 

173. 

Icarus, son of Daedalus, iii. 10. 
, island in the Persian Gulf 

(Peludge), iii. 185. See Icaria. 
. Iceland. See Thule. 
Ichthyophagi, in Gedrosia, i. 145, 

197, 201. 
, in Carmania, iii. 12C, 

127. 
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Ichthyophagi, on the Arabian Gulf, 

iii. 191, 194, 198-121, T27, 128. 
ichnae, t. of Thessaliotis, ii. 138. 
Ichthys, prom of Elis (Catacolo), 

ii. 15 ; iii. 291. 

Iconii, people of Gaul, i. 276, 303. 
Iconium (JKonia), ii. 322. 
Ictimuli, vill. of Cisalpine Gaul 

(prob. Victimolo), i. 325. 
Ictinus, architect, ii. 84, 86. 
Icus, isl. near Thessaly (Selidromi], 

ii. 140. 
Ida, mtn in the Troad, i. 33, 64, 93, 

494, 516 ; ii. 180, 184, 186, 189, 

191, 317, 329, 332, 337, 341, 344, 

346, 354, 361, 368, 369, 373 

377, 384, 386, 390. 
, mtn of Crete (Psiloriti), ii. 

190, 191, 194, 199, 373. 
Ideean Dactyli, i. 516; ii. 30, 180, 

191. 

Gulf, ii. 342, 374. 

Mother, name of Rhaea, i. 

71 ; ii. 185. 

Idanthyrsus, Scythian, iii. 75. 
Ideonnus, land of, i. 303. 
Idessa, t. of Spain, ii. 229. 
Idomene, i. 514 ; ii. 77. 
Idomeneus, ii. 83, 110, 201, 305. 

, Lampsacenian, ii. 305. 

Idrieis, people of Caria, iii. 63. 
Idubeda, mtns of Spain, i. 241, 

243. 
Idumaeans, people of Judaea, iii. 160, 

177. 

Jebna. See lamneia. 
Jekil-Irmak. See Iris. 
Jelum. See Hydaspes. 
lelysus. See lalysus. 
lenischer. See Sigeium. 
Jerba. See Meninx. 
Jericho, iii. 177, 181, 209. 
lerna, (Ireland), i. 99, 100, 111, 

115 117, 173, 174, 179, 180, 

199, 298. 

Jeroskipo. See Hierocepia. 
Jerusalem, capital of Judaea, iii. 

175, 177, 178, 180. 
Jeschil Irm.dk. See Iris. 
Jews, iii. 142, 160, 175185, 190, 

210, 237, 274. 



Igletes, i. 249. 

Iguvium, city of Umbria (Engubbio 

or Gubbio), i. 338. 
Jjan Kalessi. See Sagylium. 
Ilan-Adassi, isl. See Leuca. 
Ilasarus, iii. 212. 

Ilerda, t. of Spain (Lerida), i. 242. 
Ilergetes, nation of Spain, i. 242. 
Ilethyia, i. 335. 
Ilgun. See Holmi. 
Iliad of Homer, ii. 364. 
Ilias. See Pelinseum. 
Ilibirris, t. and r. of Gaul, i. 272. 
Ilieis, Ilienses, ii. 354 356, 359 

362, 366368. 
IliocolSne, ii. 350. 
Ilipa, t. of Turditania (Alcolea), i. 

213, 214, 261. 
Ilissus, r. of Attica, ii. 91. 
Ilium. See Troy. 
Illyria, i. 110, 159, 164, 186, 194, 

308, 309, 317, 432, 435, 439, 443, 

466, 481, 483, 487, 489, 495, 501 ; 

iii. 297. 
Illyrian nations, i. 482, 483, 489, 

500 ; ii. 2. 

mountains, i. 492, 495, 



499, 501 . 

Sea (Gulf of Venice), i. 



73. 



coast, i. 483, 489. 



Illyrians, Illyrii, i. 306, 308, 319, 

466, 468, 481, 482, 485, 488, 493, 

506; ii. 2, 157. 
Ilori. See Hippus. 
Ilus, founder of Ilium, ii. 354, 

361. 

Imandes, iii. 256. 
Imaus, Imsean mtn, i. 195 ; ii. 245, 

255, 256 ; iii. 78. See Isamus. 
Imbrasius, i. 519. 
Imbrasus, r. of Samos, ii. 167 ; iii. 

7. 
Imbros, island (Imbro), i. 43, 187, 

329, 516 ; ii. 10, 168, 190. 

, fortress of Caria, iii. 28. 

Imola. See Forum-Cornelium. 
Imrali. See Besbicus. 
Inachus, c. of Argolis, i. 329. 
, r. of Argolis (Planitza), 

i. 410, 486, 499 ; ii. 51. 
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Inachus, r. of Aearnania, i, 410, 
486,499,501; ii. 51. 

Inachian Argos, ii. 74. 

Inamur. See Anemurium. 

India, i. 13, 63, 69, 100, 101, 105 
108, 110113, 115, 117121, 
124, 128, 129, 133, 149, 151, 152, 
154, 156, 165, 175, 178180, 
196, 200, 201, 257, 332 ; ii. 216, 
238244, 248256 ; iii. 44, 57, 
73-120, 124, 126, 127, 133, 135, 
190, 211, 213, 216, 283. 

mtns, i. 105 ; ii. 238. 

boundaries, i. 105 107. 

next the Caucasus, i . 202. ' 

Indian campaign of Alexander, i. 
257. 

Ocean, i. 60, 68 ; iii. 73. 

markets, i. 111. 

pillars, i. 258. 

Indians, i. 16, 149, 152, 156, 194, 
463; ii. 218; iii. 98, 101, 105, 
106, 115, 117. 

, land occupied by the, i. 7. 

Indica, ii. 218. 

Iridicetse, nation of Spain, i. 235, 240. 

Indies, i. 16, 178, 257. 

Indus, r. of India, i. 100, 121, 132, 
133; ii. 250, 252; iii. 77, 79, 80, 
84, 89, 90, 9496, 102, 119, 120, 
124, 125, 128. 

Ineboli. See Aboniteichos. 

Ingauni, i. 300, 301. 

Iimesa, t. of Sicily, i. 405. 

.Inopus, r. of Delos, i. 410; ii. 208. 

Insubri, i. 317, 322, 448. 

Intemelii, people of Liguria,!. 300, 
301. 

Inteme'lium. See Albion. 

Interamna, t. of Umbria (Terni], i. 
338. 

Interamnium, t. of Latium, i. 352. 

Intercatia, t. of the Celtiberi, i. 244. 

Interocrea, t. of the Sabines (Inter- 
doco), i. 338. 

lo, mother of Epaphus, ii. 152 ; iii. 
57, 162. 

161, t. of the Masaesylii, iii. 284. 

lolaenses, people of Sardinia, i. 
333. 

lolaus, i. 333 ; ii. 59. 



lolcius, same as Jason. 

lolcus, c. of Magnesia (Fofo), i. 71, 

72, 111, 139142. 
loleia, iii. 10. 

Ion, son of Xuthus, ii. 67, 87, 152. 
, poet, i. 42, 94 ; iii. 19. 
, tragedy of Euripides, ii. 32. 
, river of Thessaly, i. 501. 
lonseum, ii. 19. 

lones, ii. 2, 5, 13, 53. See lonians. 
Ionia, in Asia, i. 9, 17, 91, 96, 172, 

187, 190, 195, 224; ii. 42, 221, 

339 ; iii. 19, 1227, 43, 202. 
, same as Attica, i. 257 ; ii. 

67, 68, 81, 87. :_ 
loniades, nymphs, ii. 32. 
Ionian colony, ii. 68. 

colonists, ii. 68. 

Gulf, Ionian Sea, i. 186, 388, 

429, 486, 487, 495, 499, 500, 501, 

507, 518. 
lonians, i. 96, 102, 224, 256, 269, 

397, 404, 458, 493; ii. 3, 43, 56, 

6771, 8082, 181, 298, 303 ; 

iii. 34, 40, 41, 43. 
lonius, i. 487. 

Joppa (Jaffa), i. 68 ; iii. 175, 177. 
loras, mtn. See Jura. 
Jordan, r. of Judaea, iii. 169, 170. 
lorghan-Ladik. See Laodiceia. 
los (Nio), ii. 207. 
loza. See Julia. 
Iphicrates, ii. 76-; iii. 278. 
Iphidamas, son of Antenor, i. 509, 

510. 
Iphigeneia, ii. 279. 

, play of Euripides, ii. 60. 

Iphitus, ii. 34. 

Eury tides, ii. 46. 

Ipnus, t. of Magnesia, ii. 148. 
Ira, t. of Messenia, ii. 37. 
Ireland. See lerne. 
Iris, r. of Pontus (JeMl-Irmafy, i. 

82 ; ii. 295, 300, 311. 
Irra, daughter of Arrhabseus, i. 500. 
Isanwis, r. of India, ii. 252. 
..sar, r. of Gaul, i. 276, 277, 288, 

303. 

, r. of Vindelicia, i. 308. 

Isaura, t. of Isauria, ii. 322; ui, 

46, 55. 
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Isauria Pali&a, t. of Isauria, ii. 322. 

Isaurk-a, part of Lycaonia, ii. 322. 

Ischekli. See Eumeneia. 

Ischia. See Pithecussa. 

Ischopolis, t. of Pontus, ii. 296. 

Isere, T. of Gaul. See Isar. 

Isinda, t. of Pisidia, ii. 410. 

Isis, iii. 242, 260, 271. 

, temple of, iii. 70. 

, river, iii. 200. 

Iskuriah. See Dioscurias. 

Islote. See Scombraria. 

Ismandes. See Imandes. 

Ismaris, lake of Thrace, i. 515. 

Ismarus, Ismara, t. of the Cicoui, i. 
515. 

Ismenus, r. by Thebes, ii. 103. 

Ismid. See Astacus and Nicomedia. 

Jsnik. See Nicaea. 

Isnik-gol. See Ascanius. 

Isocrates, ii. 398. 

Isodroma Mater, temple of, ii. 145. 

Isola Longa. See Helena. 

Plana. See Planesia. 

Jssa, isl. of the Liburni (Lissa), i. 

186, 484, 487. 
, same as Lesbos, i. 93. 

Isseans, i. 484. 

Issus, iii. 60, 62, 160, 164. 

, Sea of, ii. 219 ; iii. 1. 

, Gulf of (Bay of Ajazzo, or 

Atas), i. 75, 105, 106, 160, 179, 
183, 189, 190; ii. 256, 277, 279, 
282 ; iii. 44, 45, 50, 5557, 60, 
61, 63, 68, 142, 160. 

Istanpolin. See Astypalaea. 

Ister, r. (Danube], i. 9, 22, 73, 79, 
82, 89, 162, 177, 193, 264, 303, 
308, 309, 317, 319, 439, 440,442, 
443, 447, 450, 452454, 457, 
463, 467470, 478, 480483, 
487489, 492 ; ii. 77, 220, 240, 
302. 

, sacred mouth of, i. 481, 489. 

, town of Mcesia. i. 489, 490. 

Isthmian games, ii. 60, 63. 

Isthmus. See Suez. 

Istri, i. 321, 483. 

Istria, distr. of Italy, i. 89, 313, 
321, 483. 

Isus, distr. of Boeotia, ii. 98, 99. 



Italian cities, i. 276. 
revolt, i. 371. 



headlands, i. 139. 

coast, i. 184, 487. 



Italians, Italiotae, i. 250, 302, 310, 
313,358, 379; ii. 118. 

Italica. c. of Spain, i. 213. 

', c. of the Peligni, i. 358. 

Italy, i. 9, 31, 3336, 54, 72, 84, 
141, 163, 164, 184, 185, 193, 
194, 216, 224, 236, 240, 241, 
264, 266268, 270, 275, 279, 
287, 291, 293, 300, 303307, 
309, 310, 313315, 321, 323 
325, 329, 337, 339, 345, 361, 371, 
377, 379, 380, 383, 399, 400 
403, 405, 411, 413, 422, 427, 435 
439, 441, 442, 448, 450, 481, 
482, 483, 487 ; ii. 60, 62, 68, 116, 
154, 209, 290, 300, 333, 378 ; iii. 
45, 278, et passim. 

Ithaca, isl. and t. (ThiaJd or Itha- 
co), i. 33, 42, 53, 93, 161, 187, 
460 ; ii. 5, 25, 26, 50, 161167 ; 
iii. 8. 

Ithacans, i. 33 ; ii. 173. 

Ithaco. See Ithaca. 

Ithome, mtn and t. of Messenia, i. 
426 ; ii. 35, 38, 141. 

, t. of Thessaly, ii. 141. 

Ilium, t. and port of Gaul, i. 297. 

Itonus, c. of Thessaly (Armyms\, ii. 
]35, 138. 

Itumon, ii. 26. 

Iturii or Itura?ans, a people of Syria, 
iii. 166, 170, 171. 

Ityca, c. of the Carthaginians, iii. 
284, 285. 

Juba, king of Numidia, i. 440 : iii. 
280, 282284, 297. 

Judasa, part of Syria, iii. 160, 171 
185, 189, 209, 241, 266. 

Judicello. See Amenanus. 

Jugurtha, king of Numidia, iii, 
284. 

Ivifa. See Ebusus. 

Julia, i. 213. 
loza, t. of Baetica, i. 210. 

Juliopolis, t. of Phrygia, ii. 330. 

lulis, c. of Ceos, ii. 210. 

Julius. See Caesar. 
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lulus, son of JSneas, ii. 356. 
June Plain, in Spain, i. 240. 
Juno (Hera), i. 5, 41, 393 ; ii. 29, 

39, 341 ; iii. 11. 
, Argive, temple of, i. 375 ; ii. 

110, 127. 
, named Cupra, by the Tyr- 

rheni, i. 357. 

Pharygsea, ii. 127. 

, island of, i. 253, 255. 

, Argian, grove of, i. 320. 

, oracle of Acrsean, ii. 63. 

Jupiter, i. 4, 274, 340, 465, 494, 502, 

503; ii. 22, 25, 29, 30, 33, 39, 

45, 61, 73, 118, 170, 180, 183. 

184, 188, 189, 196, 204, 205, 

353 ; iii. 33, 55, 113, 116, 117, 

179, 259, 263. 

, Olympian, ii. 3, 28. 

, Dodonsean, i. 328, 329, 501. 

, Pelasgic, i. 503. 

, Larisian, ii. 145; iii. 24. 

Census, ii. 155. 

Trophonius, ii. 111. 

Abrettenus, ii. 330. 

Sosipolis, iii. 23. 

Ombrius, iii. 117. 

, temple of, in Larisa, ii. 51 . 

, in Morimene, ii. 

281. 
, statue of, at Tuvium, ii. 

320. 

, Dictaean, ii. 195, 199. 

-, Olbe, temple at, iii. 55. 

, Lycsean, ii. 75. 

Soter, ii. 85. 

Eleutherius, ii. 108. 

, JEnesian, ii. 167. 

, Venasii, temple amongst 

the, ii. 281. 

Atabyrius, iii. 33. 

, temple of, called Osogo, iii. 

38. 

Labrandfenus, iii. 38. 

, Carian, iii. 38. 

Stratius, iii. 38. 

Chrysaoreus, iii. 39. 

: Casius, iii. 176. 

Olympus, oracle of, ii. 28. 

colossus of, i. 423; ii. 320. 

Astrapius, ii. 97. 



Jupiter, Dacian priestaoocl of, ii. 

280. 

, work of Myron, iii. 8. 

lura, Mount, i. 288, 310. 

Jura. See Gyarus. 

lurasius. See loras. 

Ivrea. See Eporedia. 

Ixia, t. of Rhodes (Lanathi), iii 

33. 
Ixion, king of the Lapithse, i. 507. 

Kaisaruh. See Mazaca. 
Kaki-Scala. See Taphiassns. 
Kandili. See Alyzia. 
Kankri. See Cenchrea. 
Kapurna. See Chsroneia. 
Karabogher. See Priapus. 
Karabui~un. See Mimas. 
Karadje-Burun. See Criumetopon. 
Kara-dagh. See Masias. 
Kara-Gedik. See Andriclus. 
Kara-Hissar. See Tyana. 
Karasi. See Mysia. 
Kara-su. See Melas. 
Kara-sui. See Cydnus. 
Karlas. See Bffibeis. 
Karmelis. See Gaugamela. 
Kas, el. See Casium. 
Kas-Owa. See Dazimonitis. 
Kastri. See Delphi. 
Kelikdni. See Calycaduus. 
Kelisman. See Clazomense. 
Kelts, Kelti. See Kelts. 
Keltiberia, i. 222, 243245. 
Keltiberians, i. 52, 214, 222, 228, 

229, 238, 242244, 246 : 250. 
Keltic nations, i. 247, 291, 442, 

443, 454, 481, 482. 

zone, i. 147. 

isthmus, i. 206. 



Keltica (France], i. 13, 99, 101, 
111, 113116, 141, 174, 184, 
192, 193, 206, 223, 226, 240, 243, 
267, 279, 289, 296, 298, 309, 323 
325, 357, 442, 443, 447. 

-, Transalpine, i. 264, 266, 



296, 300, 309, 325. 
, Cisalpine, i. 303, 315, 336, 



337. 



-, Citerior, i 324. 

-, Gallia Cispadana, i. 325. 
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Keltic-!, people of Spain, i. 227, 

230. 

Kelto-ligyes (Ligurians), i. 302. 
Keltoscythians, i. 52 ; ii. 240. 
Kelts, i. 18, 52, 116, 208, 232, 238, 

241, 246, 264, 265, 277, 282, 296, 

297, 299, 308, 316, 317, 438, 439, 

443, 449, 463, 466. 

, Transalpine, i. 302, 316. 

Kemmenus, (the Cevennes], i. 219. 

See Cemmenus. 
Keiiceuni (Kabo Lithari), i. 94. 

See Centeum. 
Kent, i. 99, 288, 296. 
Kentrones. See Centrones. 
Kerasun. See Paryadres. 
Kerempi-Burun. See Carambis. 
Kerkina, isl. (Kerkeni), i. 185. 
Kerman. See Carmania. 
Kerne, isle of, i. 75. 
Kerretani, people of the Iberians, i. 

243. 
Kertsch. See Bosporus ; Pantica- 

paeeon. 

Kharput. See Carcathiocerta. 
Khersobleptes, i. 516. 
Khosistan. See Susiana. 
Kidros. See Cytorura. 
Kilandria. See Celenderis. 
Kimbrians. See Cimbri. 
Kimmerians. See Cimmerians. 
Kinoli. See Cinolis. 
Kisamos. See Cisamus. 
Kiutahia. See Cotiaeium. 
Kizil-Ermak. See Halys. 
Kodscha. See Sirbis. 
Koft. See Coptus. 
Koiuri. See Salamis. 
Konia. See Iconium. 
Kopru-su. See Eurymedon. 
Kormakiti. See Crommyum. 
Kosseir. See PHlotera. 
Krio, Cape. See Criumetopon. 
Krisso. See Crissa. 
Kulat-el-Mudik. See Apameia. 
Kulp. See Golapis. 
Kur. See Cyrus. 
Kurds. See Gordysei. 
Kyno. See Cynus. 

La, Pwita. See Actium. 



La Ricci'i. See Aricia. 
Labanae, baths in Italy, i. 354. 
Labicum, i. 341. 
Labienus, prefect of Asia, ii. 330 ; 

iii. 39. 

Labotas, r. of Syria, iii. 164. 
Labranda, c. of Caria, iii. 38. 
Labyrinth, in Crete, ii. 197. 

, near Nauplia, ii. 48. 

, in Egypt, iii. 221, 255, 

258. 

Lacaon, ii. 395. 
Lacasnian land, ii. 45. 
Laccaea, i. 227. 
Lacedaemon, i. 398 ; ii. 18, 19, 21, 

4547, 67, 68, 77, 130, 153, 164, 

173; iii. 26, 259. 
Lacedaemonian epistle, i. 58. 

code, i. 390. 

Lacedaemonians, i. 102, 155, 231, 

347, 372, 385, 424427, 430, 

499 ; ii. 31, 3436, 38, 39, 41, 

43, 46, 55, 58, 59, 71, 72, 75, 85, 

88, 90, 94, 111, 123, 129, et pas- 
sim. 
Laceter, prom, in the island of Cos 

(Cape Kephala], iii. 36. 
Lacinium, Cape, i. 393, 429. 
Lacmus, mtn of ./Etolia, i. 410, 

486. 
Laconia, i. 399 ; ii. 15, 18, 24, 28, 

3548, 53, 58, 153, 193, 200; 

iii. 292. 
Laconian Bay (Gulf of Colochina], 

ii. 6, 40, 48. 

island, same as Thera. 

Laconians, . Lacones, i. 236, 504 ; 

ii. 43, 44, 47 ; iii. 69. 

, Eleuthero, ii. 44. 

Lade, isl. near Miletus, iii. 5. 
Ladik-Gol. See Stiphane. 
Ladikiyeh. See Laodicea. 
Ladon, r. of Arcadia (Landona), 

i. 94; ii. 76. 
Laertes, i. 91 ; ii. 161, 166, 173 ; 

iii. 52. 
Laestrygonians, people of Sicily, i. 

31, 33, 64. 
Lagaria, fortress near Thurii (La 

Nucarra), ii. 397. 
Lagaritan wine, i. 397. 
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Lagtas, great - grandfather of 

Strabo, ii. 198. 

Lagina, t. of Garia, iii. 39, 43. 
Lagus, father of Ptolemy, i. 463. 
Lagusa, isl. near Crete (Cardiodissa 

or Cardiana), ii. 207. 
LaVus, iii. 18. 
Larnert-koi. See Cyme. 
Lamia, phantom, i. 29. 
, c. of Thessaly (Tsdin or 

Zeitun), i. 94; ii. 136, 138, 158. 
Lamian war, ii. 136. 
Lampeia, mtn of Arcadia, ii. 14. 
Lampedusa. See Lopadussa. 
Lampeis, t. of Crete, ii. 194. 
Lampeni. See Amphissa. 
Lampesis, Lamptreis, t. of Attica, 

ii. 89. 

LampSnia, t. of the Troad, ii. 382. 
Lampsacene, ii. 350. 
Lampsaceni, ii. 347, 349. 
Lampsacus, city of Mysia (Lamp- 

saki), i. 518 ; ii. 340, 347, 349, 

350, 352 ; iii. 6. 
Lamus, r. and t. of Cilicia, iii. 54, 

55. 

Landi, people of Germany, i. 447. 
Langobardi, nation of Germany, i. 

445. 
Lanuvium (Civita Lavinia or Citta 

delto Vigna), i. 344, 355. 
Laodicea, city of Lycaonia, iii. 43. 
, c. of Coele-Syria (lous- 

chiah], iii. 170. 
, c. of Syria (Ladikiyeh"), 

iii. 161, 162, 167. 

, c. of Media, ii. 264. 

, c. of Phrygia (UrumluK), 

ii. 332, 334, 336, 408, 409; iii. 43. 
Laodiceia, mother of Seleucus, iii. 

161. 

Laodiceians, ii. 334, 336. 
Laomedon, ii. 359. 
Laothoe, ii. 395. 
Lapathus, t. of Cyprus (Lapito], iii. 

69. 

Lape, t. of Lesbos, ii. 127. 
Lapersse, ii. 42. 
Lapithse, people of Thessaly, i. 15, 

507 ; ii. 144148. 
Lapithes, same as Mopsus. 



Lapito. *i8e Lapathus. 

Laranda. t. of Lycaonia (Caraman), 

ii. 322. 
Larisa, daughter of Piasus, ii. 397. 

, Cremaste, city of Pelasgiotis, 

i. 94; ii. 138, 144, 373, 374, 395 
397. 

, city of Phthiotis, ii. 145. 

, c. of Thessaly, ii. 77, 272. 

, c. of Attica, ii. 145. 

-, c. of Crete, ii. 144. 



, c. on the confines of Elis and 

Achaea, ii. 145. 

-, Phriconis ,in Asia, ii. 145. 



, c. of Syria, ii. 145, 165. 

, c. of Pontus, ii. 145. 

,'c. of the Troad, i. 329; ii. 

145, 374, 395. 

, Ephesia, ii. 145. 

, Phriconis, c. of .<Eolis, ii. 

145, 397. 
, citadel of the Argives, ii. 51. 

144. 

Larisaean rocks-, at Lesbos, ii. 145. 
Larisian plain, ii. 144. 

Jupiter, ii. 145. 

Larisus, r. of Acheea, ii. 74, 145. 
Larius (Lake of Como), i. 287, 

304, 312, 317. 
Laroloni, i. 337. 

Lartolceetce, people of Spain, i. 239. 
Larymna, t. of Bceotia, ii. 98, 100. 
; , Upper, t. of Locris. ii. 

100. 

Las, t. of Laconia, ii. 42. 
Lasion sea-coast, ii. 9. 
Lathon, Lethajus, r. of Cyrenaica, 

iii. 21, 291. 
Latin towns, i. 278. 

coast, i. 344. 

cities, i. 356. 

Latina, Via, i. 351, 352, 353, 356, 

370. 

Latine. See Latium. 
Latini, Latins, i. 227, 325, 326, 

340, 343346, 349,' 438. 
Latinus, i. 339. 
Latium, i. 325, 338, 339, 344, 345, 

348, 351, 352, 360, 371, 378. 
Latmic Gulf, Ionia, iii. 6. 
Latinus, mtn of Caria, iii. 6. 



304, 
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Latmus, t. of Caria. iii. 6. 
Latomise, islands in the Arabian 

Gulf, iii. 194. 

Latona, ii. 208 ; iii. 11, 29. 
, temple of, ii. 24, 207, 

239. 
Latopolis, city of Egypt, iii. 257, 

263. 

Latopollta3, iii. 257, 263. 
Latus, iii. 263. 
Laurentum, t. of Latium, i. 339, 

346. 

Laiis, city of Lucania, i. 376, 377. 
, r. of Lucania (Lad], i. 376, 

379381. 
-, gulf of Lucauia, i. 376. 



Laviansene, ii. 278, 285, 310. 
Lavicana, Via, i. 352. 
Lavicum, t. of Latium, i. 352. 
Lavinia, daughter of Latmus, i. 

339. 
Lavinium, city of Latium, i. 343, 

345, 398 ; ii. .578. 
Leap, the, ii. 162. 
Lebadeia, city of Bo3otia, ii. Ill, 

122. 
Lebedos, city of Ionia (Lebedigli\ 

iii. 2, 16. 
Leben, t and port of Crete, ii. 

199. 

Lebenii, ii. 199. 
Lebida. See Leptis. 
Lebinthus, island (Levita), ii. 212, 
Lebrixa. See Nebfissa. 
Lecanomanteis, iii. 180. 
Lecheeum, port of Corinth (Pelagio), 

i. 88 ; ii. 62, 63. 
Lectum, prom, of the Troad (Baba 

KaUssi), ii. 339342, 372376, 

388, 390. 
Leda, -wife of Tyndareus, and 

daughter of Thestius, ii. 173. 
Leetan.i, people of Spam, i. 239. 
Lefka ; see Leuctra. 
Legas, or Leges (Legf), ii. 235. 
Leimon, iii. "26. 

Leimone, same a-s Elene, ii. 145. 
Lelantum, j/iaiu of, i. 90 ; ii. 154, 

178. 
Leleges, i. 493, 494 ; ii. 93, 327, 

328, 343, 374376, 381, 383, 



394, 395 ; iii. 2, 4, 11, 40, 63, 

65. 

Lelegia, i. 493. 
Lemenna, lake (Lake Letnan, the 

Lake of Geneva}, i. 277, 303, 

310. 
Lemnos, island (Stalimene], i. 43, 

66, 7173, 187, 329, 512, 513, 

515; ii. 21, 158, 168, 180, 190, 

298, 394. 
Lemovices, people of Gaul (the 

Limousins], i. 284. 
Leocorium, ii. 86, 87. 
Leon, rocks on the Ethiopian shore, 

iii. 201. 

Leonidas, i. 17 ; ii. 130, 181. 
Leonides, stoic, iii. 33. 
Leonnatus, friend of Alexander, ii. 

136. 
Leonnorius, leader or the Galatae, 

ii. 319. 

Leontes, ii. 350. 
Leontini, i. 31, 412, 414. 
Leontopolis, c. of Egypt, iii. 171, 

240. 

Leontopolitse, iii. 240, 257. 
Leontopolite nome, in Egypt, iii. 

240. 

Leosthenes, ii. 136. 
Lepanto ; see Naupactus. 
, Gulf of; see Corinth, 

Gulf of, 

Lepidum. See Rheginrn. 
Lepidus, Marcus, i. 323. 
Lepontii, Alpine race, i. 304, 306. 
Lepreatse, ii. 18, 31, 45. 
Lepreatis, ii. 18. 
Leprcum, city of Triphylia, ii. 15, 

17, 19, 21, 22, 31. 
Leptis, city of Africa (Lebida), iii. 

289. 

Leria. See Lerus. 
Lerians, ii. 212. 
Lerida see Herd a. 
Lerna, r. of Argolis, ii. 48. 

, lake of Argolis, ii. 48, 52. 

Lero (He Ste Marguerite), i. 276 ; 

ii. 212, 214 ; iii. 5. See Leros. 
Lesbia. See Lesbos. 
Lesbians, ii. 365. 
Lesboeies, ii. 392. 
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Lesbos, island (Mytilini), i. 71, 93, 
187, 329, 518; ii. 32,213, 303, 
339345, 351, 353, 375, 384, 
388, 390 394, 398 ; in. 8, 19, 
36, 250. 

Lesina, isl. See Pharos. 
Lethseus, r. of Crete (Maloniti or 
Messara}, ii. 199. 

, r. of Magnesia, ii. 303 ; 

iii. 21. 

, r. of Thessaly, iii. 21. 

, r. of the Cyrenaic. See 

Lathon. 
Lethe, r. of Lusitania, i. 229, 230. 

See Limeea. 
Lethus, ii. 395. 
Leto, temple of. See Latona. 
Letopolite nome, in Egypt, iii. 

247. 

Letoum, iii. 47. 
Leuca, t. of Calabria, i. 429. 

, mtn of Crete (Aspra-mma 

or Sfakia), ii. 194. 

, Leuce, island of (Ilan-Ad- 

assi), i. 188,470; ii. 41. 

, Leuce-Come, t. of the Na- 

bataei, iii. 211, 

-, Leuce-Acte,prom. of Eubrea, 



ii. 90. 

, prom, of Libya, ii. 213; iii. 

235. 

-, in Thrace, i. 518. 



-, Capo di. See lapygia. 



Leucadian Sea, i. 505. 
Leucadians, i. 494; ii. 162. 
Leucadius, brother of Penelope, ii. 

162. 
Leucse, t. of Ionia (Leokaes), iii. 

20, 21. 
Leucani, i. 315, 339, 373380, 

392, 397, 427, 431. 
Leucania, i. 374376, 380. 
Leucas, isl. and t. (Sta Maura), 

i. 91, 159; ii. 159, 161, 163, 

171, 174. 

Leucaspis, iii. 236. 
Leucatas, prom, of Leucas, ii. 161, 

167, 173. 

Leuci, people of Gaul, i. 288. 
Leucimme, prom, of Corcyra (C. 

Bianco), i. 497. 



Leucippus, i. 399. 

Leuco, i. 463. 

Leucocomas, ii. 199. 

Leucolla, port of Cyprus, iii. 69. 

Leucon, king of Bosporus, i. 476 

478. 
Leuconotus (name of a wind), i. 

45 ; iii. 292. 
Leucopetra, prom, of Italy, i. 315, 

388. 

Leucophryene, Artemis, iii. 22. 
Leucophrys, same as Tenedos, ii. 

373. 

Leucosia, island, i. 185, 375, 387. 
Leucosyri, ii. 288. 
LeucotFiea, temple of, ii. 228. 
Leuctra (Lefka), c. of Bceotia, ii. 

110, 111, 152. ; 

, battle of, ii. 68, 70. 

Leuctri, ii. 36. 

Leuctrum, t. of Laconia, ii. 36, 

38, 39. 

, vill. of Achaea, ii. 73. 

Levita. See Lebinthus. 
Leuleruian coast of Calabria, i. 

429. 
Leuternians, giants of Phlegra, i. 

429. 

Lexovii, i. 281, 290. 
Libanus, mtn, iii. 149, 169171. 
Libes, priest of the Chatti, i. 447. 
Libethra, Leibethrum, ' city of 

Pieria, i. 508 ; ii. 105, 187. 
Libethriades, ii. 105, 187. 
Libophoanices, people of Libya, iii. 

289. 

Libs (S.W. wind), i. 45 ; ii. 303. 
Liburni, i. 407, 487. 
Liburnia, i. 484. 

Liburnian islands, i. 186, 484, 487. 
Libya, i. 2, 8, 15, 25, 41, 50, 51, 55, 

56, 60, 63, 64, 76, 78, 88, 103, 

148, 150, 154, 155, 159, 160 

164, 174, 180187, 191, 197, 

200, 206, 216218, 226, 236, 

255, 334, 400, 416, 422, 439, 440, 

458, 459, 504; ii. 169, 303; iii. 

219, 226, 247, 253, 266, 270. 
Libyan Sea, i. 185. 403, 496 ; ii. 5, 

6, 35,36; iii. 68. 
Libyans, i. 17, 256; iii. 271. 
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Libyans, Hesperitae, iii. 22. 
Libyrne, same as Scardon, i. 484. 
Libyrnides, See Libumian Is- 
lands. 
Licattii, people of the Vindelici, i. 

307. 

Licha, iii. 199. 
Lichades Islands (Litada), i. 94; 

ii. 126. 
Lichas, companion of Hercules, ii. 

126, 155 ; iii. 201. 
Licymna, citadel of Tirynthes, ii. 

54. 

Licymnius, iii. 31. 
Licyrna, ii. 171. 
Liger, r. (Loire], i. 265, 281284, 

286, 288, 289, 291, 292, 2t5, 

297 
Liguria, (Genoa), i. 193, 247, 265, 

279, 302, 308, 311, 313316, 

324326, 330, 439. 
Ligurian headlands, i. 139. 
Ligurisci, i. 454. 
Ligyes, Ligurians, i. 193, 267, 269, 

274, 275, 300 303, 322, 323, 

331, 462. 

, Oxybian, i. 276, 301, 314. 

Ligystica. See Liguria. 
, coast, i. 184, 185. 



, nations, i. 193, 1 94. 

, Sea of, (Gulf uf Genoa), 

i. 160, 185, 193. 
Lilaea, c. of Phocis, i. 25 ; ii. 101, 

123, 124, 128. 
Lilybajum, prom, of Sicily (Capo 

Soeo), i. 400403, 411, 421 ; ii. 

378. 
, c. of Sicily (Mar- 

salla), i. 411 ; iii. 287. 
Limsea, r. of Lusitania (Lima), i. 

229, 230. 

Limena, Limenera, ii. 48. 
Limenia, t. of Cyprus, iii. 70. 
Limnae, t. of Messenia, i. 385 ; ii. 

39, 40. 

, t. of the Thracian Cherso- 
nese, i. 517 ; iii. 5. 

, suburb of Sparta, ii. 40. 

Limnasum, suburb of Sparta, ii. 

41. 
Limousins. See Lemovices. 



Limyra, t. of Lycia, iii. 47. 
Limyrus, r. of Lycia, iii. 47. 
Lincasii. See Lingones. 
Lindii, Lindians, iii. 33. 
Lindus, c. of Rhodes (Lindo), ii. 

374 ; iii. 29, 33, 55. 
Lingones, Lincasii, people of Gaul, 

i. 278, 288, 310. 
Linum, t. of Mysia, ii. 349. 
Linx, c. of Mauritania. See Lynx. 
Lipari Isles, i. 31, 84, 89, 185, 369, 

383, 386, 415, 417421. 
Liris, r. of Latium (Garigliano), i. 

347, 352, 353. 
Lisbon. See Ulyssea. 
Lissa. See Issa. 
Lissus, t. of Dalmatia (Alesso), i. 

485. 

Litada. See Lichades Islands. 
Liternum, t. of Campania (Torre di 

Patria), i. 361. 

Liternus, r. of Campania, i. 361. 
Lithada. See Cenceum. 
Lithrus, mtn of Pontus, ii. 306. 
Livadhia. See Lebadeia. 
Livia, piazza of, i. 351. 
Lixus, t. of Mauritania, iii. 279, 
281. 

r. of Mauritania (Litcos), i. 

150. 
Lochias, prom, of Egypt, iii. 226, 

230. 

Locri, people of Greece, i. 389 
392, 494; ii. 85, 113115, 124 
130, 134, 135, 159, 365. 

, Epizephyrii, in Italy, i. 168, 

381, 333, 388 ; iii. 2_89. 

, Epicnemidii, ii. 78, 113, 

114, 124, 125, 128, 132. 

, Ozolse or Hesperii, ii. 2, 

114116, 125128, 158. 

-, Opuntii, i.,389 ; ii. 114, 124 



126. 

Locria, ftn in Locris, i. 389. 
Locris, in Greece, ii. 6, 42, 114, 

124132, 137, 151, 171, 340. 

, in Italy, i. 186, 388, 390. 

Locrus, i. 494. 

Loire. See Liger. 

Lcpadussa, island (Lampid'us.i), iii. 

288. 
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L5ryma, mtn and shore of Caria, 

iii. 34. 
Lotpphagi. i. 37, 236, 237; iii. 

281. 
L5tophagitis, name of the Lesser 

Syrtis, iii. 288. 
Loubadi. See Apolloniatis. 
Lucas, i. 494. 

Lucca, t. of the Ligyri, i. 323. 
Luceria, t. of the Daunii (Lucera), 

i. 398, 433. 

Lucius Tarquinius Priscus. See 
Tarquinius. 

Mummius, ii. 64, 65. 

LMCOS, r. See Lixus. 

Lucotocia, city of the Parisii, i. 

290. 
Lucrine Lake and Gulf (Logo Lu- 

crino), i. 362, 364. 
Lucullus, ii. 278, 292, 294, c07, 
320. 

, Marcus, i. 490 ; ii. 65. 

Lucumo, son of Demaratus, i. 

_326. 
Ludias, r. and lake of Macedonia, 

i. 508, 509. 
Luerion, i. 302. 
Luerius, i. 285. 

Lugdunum, t. of Aquitania (Lyons), 
i. 286. 

, c. of the Segosiani, i. 265, 

277, 284, 288, 289, 309, 310. 
Lugeum, i, 482." 
Luji, people of Germany, i. 444. 
Luna, i. 323, 329, 330. 
Lupiee, t. of Calabria, i. 430. 
Lupias, r. of Germany (Lippe), i. 

445. 

Lusitania, i. 181, 228230, 250. 
Lusitanians, i. 209, 221, 228, 229, 

231, 245, 250. 

Lusones, people of Spain, i. 243. 
Lux Dubia, i. 211. 
Lycabettus, mtn of Attica, ii. 90, 

164. 
Lycseum, mtn of Arcadia (Myntha), 

i. 311; ii. 22, 75, 76. 
Lycaon, i. 329. 

, son of Priam, i. 66 ; ii. 344, 

346. 
Lycaonia, i. 202 ; ii. 276, 281, 284, 



319, 321, 322, 332 ; iii. 44, 

65. 
Lycaonians, i. 195; ii. 277, 304, 

"322 ; iii. 64. 
Lycastus, ii. 200. 
Lyceum, at Athens, ii. 87, 88, 

90. 
Lychnidus, t. of Epirus (Lago d' 

Ochrida], i. 495, 500. 
Lycia, i. 8, 32, 38, 189, 195, 201 ; 

ii. 54, 259, 313, 317, 328, 329, 

409 ; iii. 27, 28, 4448, 54, 59, 

68, 73,' et passim. 
-, in the Troad, ii. 317, 328, 



329. 
Lycii, Lycians, ii. 277, 304, 327 

329, 344, 346, 353, 360, 362, 405, 

410 ; iii. 1, 41,' 49, 63. 
, in the Troad, ii. 162, 327, 

344, 346, 360, 362. 

, Carian, ii. 327, 329. 

Lycomedes, priest of the Comani, ' 

ii. 308. 

, king of Scyrus, ii. 



140. 



, son of Pharnaces, ii. 



311. 
Lycopolis, c. of Egypt, iii. 240, 257, 

258. 

Lycopolitse, iii. 257. 
Lycoreia, t. of Phocis, ii. 116. 
Lycormas, ii. 160. 
Lyctii, ii. 194. 
Lyctus, c. of Crete (Lytto), ii. 196, 

200. 
Lycurgus, Lacedaemonian, ii. 43, 44, 

203, 204 ; iii. 179. 
, king of the Edoni, ii. 

187 ; iii. 76. 

-, orator, ii. 368. 



Lycus, ii. 334. 

, son of Pandiones, ii. 81 ; iii. 

49. 



-, r. of Assyria (ErUt), i. 123 ; 
iii. 143, 144. 

-, r. of Syria (Nahr-el-Kelb], 



iii. 170. 

, r. of Phrygia, ii. 334. 

-, r. of Armenia and Pontus, 

ii. 270, 295, 306. 
Lydia, i. 91, 96, 326 ; ii. 68, 102, 
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185, 298, 327, 333, 351, 407, 
410; iii. 22. 60. 

Lydian temples, ii. 185. 

gates, ii. 386. 

Lydians, L 41, 328, 397, 453; ii. 

277, 317, 326, 329, 332, 346, 

384, 386, 396, 402, 403, 406, 

407; iii. 24, 38, 6365. 140, 

141. 

Lydus, son of Atys, i. 326, 467. 
Lygagus, ii. 173. 
Lygdamis, leader of the Cimmerii, 

i. 96. 
Lyncestse, people of Macedonia, i. 

495, 500, 501. 
Lyncestis, i. 500. 
Lynx, iii. 277, 278, 281, 282. 
Lyonnaise, the, i. 285 290. 
Lyons. See Lugdunum. 
Lyons, Gulf of. See Galatic Gulf. 
Lyrceium, mtn of Argolis, ii. 51, 

58, 124. 

, vill. of Argolis, i. 410. 

Lyrnessis, in the Troad, ii. 345. 
Lyrnessus, t. of the Troad, ii. 343, 

345, 377, 384. 
, t. of Pamphyiia (Erna- 

tia), iii. 49, 61. 
Lysias, fortress of Judasa, iii. 181. 

, t. of Syria, iii. 166. 

, t. of Phrygia, ii. 332. 

Lysimachia, city of the Thracian 

Chersonese (Eksemil), i. 202, 

517. 
. t. and lake of jEtolia, 

ii. 172. 
Lysimachus, son of Agathocles, i. 

464, 469, 490, 517 ; ii. 315, 355, 

3C1, 371, 377, 399, 400; iii. 11, 

20, 22. 

Lysicedi, iii. 23. 
Lysippus, sculptor, i. 424; ii. 171, 

350. 

Lysis, iii. 23. 
Lytto. See Lyctus. 

Ma, temple of Enyus, ii. 279. 
Macas, people of Arabia Felix, iii. 

186, 187. 
Macar, ii. 32, 346. 

Macaria, part of Messenia, ii. 38. 



Macaria, ftn of Attica, ii. 59. 

Macaros-polis, same as Lesbos. 

Macedonia, i. 42, 187, 194, 425, 
432, 466, 481, 493, 495. 496, 
499, 500, 501, 504516,' 519 ; 
ii. 13, 10, 64, 92, 94, 129, 132, 
140, 141, 147 154, 157; iii. 
220, 297, et passim. 

, Upper, i. 500, 506. 

, Lower, i. 506. 

, Gulfs of (Kassandra, 

Monte-Santo, Contessa], i. 140, 
188. 

Macedonian kings, ii. 44, 88. 

empire, i. 509. 

mtns, i'. 488, 496, 507. 

nations, i. 485. 

city, ii. 56. 

Macedonians, i. 192, 257, 439, 485, 
495, 496, 498, 500, 504; ii. 4, 
55, 57, 68, 88, 105, 114, 128, 
131, 132, 137, 147, 172; iii. 39, 
115, et passim. 

Machffirus, fortress of Judaaa, ii. 
120; iii. 181. 

Macistia, ii. 16, 23, 24. 

Macistii, ii. 16, 17, 45. 

Macistum, Macistus, t. of Triphylia, 
. i. 385 ; ii. 18, 19, 24, 155. 

Macra, r. of Etruria,.i. 330. 

Macras, Macra, Syrian plain, iii. 
170. 

Macri Campi, in Cisalpine Gaul, i. 
322. 

Maoris, same as Eubo3a, ii. 151. 

Macrocephali, i. 68 ; ii. 258. 

Macron-Tichos, i. 518. 

Macrones, people of Pontus, ii. 
296. 

Macronici. See Helena. 

Macropogones, ii. 219. 

Macynia, t. of ^Etolia, ii. 160, 171. 

Madys, the Scythian, i. 96, 97. 

Madytus, c. of the Thracian Cher- 
sonese, i. 518. 

Maeander, r. of Phrygia and Caria 
(Bojock Meind&r), ii. 303, 333 
336, 407409 ; iii. 6, 7, 21, 24, 
27, 82. 

Maeandrius, ii. 311. 

Msecene, distr. of Arabia, iii. 189. 
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Maoii, people of Thrace, i. 485, 489, 

514. 

Msedobithyni, Thracian race, i. 453. 
Mamacca, t. of Baatica, i. 235. 
Meenalus, mtn of Arcadia, ii. 76. 

, t. of Arcadia, ii. 75. 

Msenoba, t. of Bsetica, i. 215. 
Mseones, Meones, or Mysi, ancient 

inhabitants of Lydia, ii. 298, 317, 

326, 332, 346, 396, 402, 403 ; iii. 

64,65. 
Ma?onia, same as Mysia, ii. 332, 

346, 405, 406. 

Mseotae, i. 195 ; ii. 219, 221, 224. 
Mseotis, Palus (Azof, Sea of), L 22, 

81, 114, 162, 164, 172, 189, 191, 

194, 202, 203, 442, 443, 450, 471, 

474, 476-480, 491 ; ii. 216224, 

239, 243, 244, 251, 270, 302. 
Magarsa, t. of Cilicia, iii. 60. 
Magi, Persian priests, i. 35, 149, 

152 ; iii. 116, 136, 137, 140, 141, 

180. 
Magnesia, Magnetis, distr. of Thes- 

saly, i. 506, 510; ii. 132135, 

139-^141, 146, 148. 
, t. of Caria, ii. 299, 303, 

335 ; iii. 6, 7, 2124, 43. 

-, t. of Lydia (Manisa), ii. 



326, 335, 397. 

Magnesian Sea, ii. 135. 

Magnetes, of Thessaly, i. 43; ii. 
131,140, 146148; iii. 7. 

, of Caria, ii. 333; iii. 22, 

23. 

Magnetis, i. 507. 

Magnopolis, c. of Eontus, ii. 306. 

Magodi, same as Lysiodi, iii. 23. 

Majorca and Minorca. See Gym- 
nasia. 

Makro Teichos. See Cnossus. 

Malaca, c. of Baetica (Malaga}, i, 
235, 238, 241, 245. 

Malaus, ii. 340. 

Males, prom, of Laconia (Cape- 
Malio or St. Angela], i. 38, 140, 
163, 164; ii. 40, 41, 4749, 60, 
77, 195. 

Maleos, i. 335. 

Malia, prom, of Lesbos (Sta. Ma- 
ria), ii. 390, 391. 
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Maliac Gulf (G. of Zeitun), i. 17, 

512; ii. 4, 96, 110, 126, 130- 

138. 

war, ii. 153. 

Malians, Malienses, i. 43 ; ii. 2, 5, 

135, 136, 147, 151. 
Malii, people of Mesopotamia, iii. 

158. 

Malli, people of India, iii. 94. 
Mallus, city of Cilicia, ii. 283 ; iii. 

59, 60. 

Malothas, c. of Arabia, iii. 212. 
Malta. See M elite. 
Malus, in the Troad, ii. 371. 
Mamaus, r. of Triphylia, ii. 16. 
Mamertini, in the ;e. of Messana, i. 

404, 405. 

Mamertium, t. of the Bruttii, i. 391. 
Mana. See Larisus. 
Mandani. See Milania. 
Mandanis, iii. 113, 114, 116, 
Mandubii, people of Gaul, i. 285. 
Manes, Phrygian name, ii. 46*7. 

, Paphlagonian name, ii. 302. 

, r. of Locris, see Boagrius, 

ii. 126. 

Mangalia. See Callatis. 
Manijas. See Miletopolitis. 
Manius Aquillius, iii. 21. 
Mantiane, lake of Armenia, ii 270 

See M'atiana. 
Mantineia, e. of Arcadia, ii. 8, 75 ; 

iii. 378. 
Manto, daughter of Tiresias, ii. 148 ; 

iii. 15, 59. 
Mantua, c. of Cisalpine Gaul, i 

317. 

Maracanda, ii. 254. 
Maranitae, people of Arabia, iii. 

204. 
Marathesium, t. of Ionia (Scala 

Nova), iii. 10. 
Marathon, vill. of Attica, ii. 57, 59, 

67, 86, 90. 

, Tetrapolis of, ii. 153. 

, field of Spain, i. 240. 

Marathus, t. of Phocis, ii. 122. 

, t. of Phosnicia, iii. 167. 

Marcellus, founder of Corduba, : . 

212. 
, Marcus, i. 244, 
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Marce...as, son of Octavia, iii. 59. 
Marcia, wife of Cato, ii. 250. 
Martian water, i. 356. 
Marcina, c. of Campania (Vietri), 

i. 374. 
Marcomanni, people of Germany, i. 

444. 

Mardi, people of Persia and Ar- 
menia, ii. 240, 264. 
Mardonius, ii. 108. 
Mare Morto. See Acherusia. 
Mareotis, Mareia, lake of Egypt, 

iii. 223, 228, 230, 236, 241, 247. 
Margala, Margalse, t. of Tripbylia, 

ii. 23, 24. 
Margiana, distr. of Asia, i. 112, 

113. 

Margiani, ii. 245, 251, 252. 
Margus, r. of Margiana, ii. 252. 

, r. of Illyria, i. 488. 

Mariaba, city of the Sabasans, iii. 

190, 207. 
Mariandyni, people of Paphlagonia, 

i. 453; ii. 18, 286288, 290, 

314; iii. 63. 
Mariandynns, ii. 287. 
Ms.rinum, i. 337. 
Marisus, r. of Dacia (Maros}, i. 

468. 

Maritza. See Hebrus. 
Marius, i. 274, 354. 
Marmaridse, people of Africa, i. 

198 ; iii. 275, 294. 
Marmarium, t. of Euboea, ii. 153. 
MarmSlitis, distr. of Paphlagonia, 

ii. 314. 

Marmora, Sea of. See Propontis. 
Marobodus, i. 444. 
Maronia, t. of Thrace, i. 515, 516. 
Maros. See Marisus. 
Marrucina, i. 358, 359. 
Marrucini, people of Italy, i. 358, 

359. 
Mars,'i. 232, 277, 340, 357, 372; 

ii. 328, 362, 395, 409. 
Marsa-al-Halal. See Naustathmus. 
Marsalla. See Lilybsum. 
Marseilles. See Massalia. 
Marseillese, the. See Massilians. 
Marsi, people of Italy, i. 326, 349, 

351, 353, 356, 358. 



Marsi, people of Germany, i. 443. 
Marsiaba, city of Arabia, iii. 212. 
Marsian or Marsic war, i. 353, 

358, 388. 

Marsyas, ii. 186, 334, 390. 
, r. of Phrygia, ii. 303, 

333, 334. 

Martins Campus, i. 350, 371 . 
Marios. See Tukkis, i. 213. 
Marucini. See Marrucini. 
Maruvium, city of Italy, i. 359. 
Massesylii, Masaesyli, people of 

Numidia, i. 198 ; iii. 279282, 

287, 289, 291. 
Masanasses, king of Numidia, iii. 

282, 285, 286. 

Mases, t. of Argolis, ii. 54, 58. 
Masiani, people of India, iii. 90. 
Masius, mtn of Armenia (Kara- 

Dagh), ii. 238, 261, 268; iii. 

157. 
Massabatica, distr. of Media, ii. 

264 ; iii. 154. 

Massaga, t. of India, iii. 90. 
Massagetse, Scythian race, ii. 240, 

245, 247, 248 ; iii. 75. 
Massalia, city of Gaul (Marseilles'), 

i. 100, 110, 111, 114, 116, 117, 

150, 160, 161, 173, 174, 184, 202, 

217, 221, 238240, 247, 265 

285, 301, 310, 376, 452 ; ii. 331, 

368 ; iii. 21, 30, 32, 279. 

, Gulf of, i. 271. 

Massilians, Massilienses (the Mar- 
seillese}, i. 194, 267, 269, 270, 

271, 276, 282, 283, 504. 
Massyas, distr. of Syria, iii. 166, 

170, 171. 
Mastaura (Mastmiro), t. of Lydia, 

iii. 26. 

Masthles, iii. 41. 
Mastico. See Phanse. 
Masylies, people of Numidia, i. 

198 ; iii. 282, 284, 285. 
Matalum, port of Gortyna, ii. 200. 
Matapan, Cape. See Taenarum. 
Mataurus, t of Sicily, i. 416. 
Mater Isodroma, temple of, ii. 

145. 
Matiana, distr. of Media, i. 78, ] 12 , 

ii. 242, 262, 264, 270. 
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Matiani, MatienT, inhabitants of 

Matiana, ii. 249, 273. 
Matrmum, port of Adria, i. 358. 
Matrinus, r. of Picenum (Piomba), 

i. 358. 
Matzua. See Tabai'tic mouth of 

the Nile. 

Mauritania. See Maurusia. 
Mauri, same as Maurusii, iii. 276. 
MoMrolimne. See Molycreia. 
Maurusia (Algiers and Fez), i. 3, 

150, 151, 197, 201, 210, 215, 226, 

236, 439 ; iii. 275284. 
Maurusians, i. 7, 198, 206; ii. 36; 

iii. 276. 
Mausoleium, of Halicarnassus, iii. 

34. 
-- (Tomb of Augustus}, at 

Rome, \. 351. 
Mausolus, king of Caria, ii. 383; 

iii. 34, 35. 
Maximus ^Emilianus. See Mmili- 

anus. 
Mazaca (KaisarieK), ii. 282, 283; 

iii. 44. 

Mazaceni, ii. 283. 
Mazasi, people of Pannonia, i. 483. 
Mazenes, king of the island I) oracta, 

iii. 188. 
Mazusia, prom, of the Thracian 

Chersonese, i. 517. 
Mecestus, r. of Phrygia (Simau- 

S), ii. 332. 

Mecone, same as Sicyon. 
Mecyberna, port of Olynthus, i. 

511. 
Medea, i. 31, 72, 73, 321, 332, 484; 

ii. 266, 273. 

Medeon, t. of Phocis, ii. 106, 122. 
, t. of Bfflotia, ii. 106, 122. 
u..25^ 216,230. 
iu. 2a. 




"239, 

Media, iTT 112 ' 115, 123; ii. 
235, 238"; 210, 242, 250, 259 
271, 273; iii. 109J 124, 125, 129 
134, 153, 154, 158. 

- , Atropatian, ii. 260, 264, 267. 

- , the Greater, ii. 260, 264, 
267. 

Mediolanium (Saintes), i. 283. 
Mediolanum (Milan), i. 3V 



Mediomatrici, people of Gaul, i. 

288, 289. 
Mediterranean Sea, i. 8, 56, 60, 62, 

75, 78, 81, 82, 85, 87, 88, 105, 

120, 128, 173, 174, 183, 184, 189, 

190, 192, 206, 210, 216, 234, 

241, 244, 245, 253, 264, 266, et 

passim. 

Medius, historian, ii. 272. 
Medma, t. of Magna Grecia, ii. 383, 

384. 

Medoaci, people of Italy, i. 321. 
Medoacus, r. of Italy, i. 318. 

, port of Patavia, i. 318. 

Medon, ii. 134. 

Medus, son of Medea, ii. 266; iii. 

132. 

Medusa, ii. 62. 
Me'dylli, people of Gaul, i. 276, 

303. 
Megabari, people of Ethiopia, iii. 

203, 219, 266. 
Megabates, leader of the Persians, 

ii. 96. 
Megabyzi, priests of the Ephesians, 

iii. 13. 

Megalagyrus, ii. 391. 
Megalocephali, i. 458. 
Megalopolis, city of Arcadia, ii. 37, 

71, 75. 
, city of Pontus, ii. 306, 

310. 

Megalopolltae, iii. 145. 
Megalopolitis, distr. of Arcadia, ii. 

5, 15, 72. 
, distr. of Pontus, ii. 

306, 309. 
Megara, city of Greece, ii. 3, 48, 

57, 8084, 108, 122 ; iii. 30. 
, city of Sicily, i. 403, 404, 

406, 407. 

, city of Syria, iii. J 65. 

Megarseans, Megareans, Megarians, 

i. 404, 412, 490, 494; ii. 2, 4, 63, 

70, 81, 82, 84, 315. 
Megarenses, Hyblsei, ii. 73. 
Megarici, sect of philosophers, ii. 

82. 
Megaris, i. 256, 506 ; ii. 4, 6, 62. 

63, 7881, 84, 91, 99. 
, mountains of, ii. 99. 
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Megasthenes, of Chalcis, founder of 

Cumse, i. 361. 
, historian, i. 107109, 

117, 120; iii. 75, 79,80, 84,96, 

97, 101, 103, 110, 116. 
Meges, son of Phyleus, ii. 9, 143, 

167, 170. 
Megillus, iii. 83. 
Megiste, island, iii. 47. 
Mekran. See Gedrosia. 
Meleena, prom, of Ionia, iii. 18, 

19. 

. , prom, of Chios, iii. 18, 19. 

Melsense, vill. of the Troad, ii. 371. 
, Melania, city of Cilicia 

(Mandane), ii. 371 ; iii. 52, 177. 
Melamphyllus, same as Samos, ii. 

168; iii. 8. 
Melampus, ii. 20. 
Melanctms, tyrant of Lesbos, ii. 

391. See Megalagyrus. 
Melaneis, same as Ergtria, ii. 155. 
Melania, same as Melsense. 
Melanippe, mother of Boeotus, i. 

399. 

Melanippus, ii. 344. 
Melanthus, father of Codrus, ii. 35, 

81, 82. 
Melantian rocks, in theJEgean (Sta- 

podia), iii. 7. 

Melas, prom, of Mysia, ii. 332. 
, Gulf of (Bay of Saras'), i. 

42, 140, 187, 496, 516518. 
, r. of Bceotia (Mauroneri) 

ii. 101. 

-: -, r. of Thrace, i. 517. 

, r. of Thessaly, ii. 129. 

-, r. of Pamphylia (Mena- 

vyat-su), iii. 50. 
, r. of Cappadocia (Kara- 

su), ii. 282, 283. 
Meldi, people of Gaul, i. 290. 
Meleager, son of Althaea, i. 64 ; ii. 

179. 

, of Gedara, iii. 114, 175. 

Meleagrides (probably Guinea- 
hens), i. 320. 
Moles, r. near Smyrna, ii. 303 ; 

iii. 20. 

Helfa. See Melpis. 
Meiia, ii. 109, 318 ; iii. 67. 



Meliboaa, t. of Thessaly, i. 378 ; ii 

140, 148. 

Meligunis, same as Lipara, i. 417. 
Melinus, port of the Arabian Gulf, 

iii. 196. 

Melitsea, t. of Phthiotis, ii. 136 
Melitseeis, ii. 134. 
Melite, vill. of Attica, i. 102, 103. 
, lake belonging to the Oeni- 



adae, ii. 171. 
, island (Malta), i. 421 ; iii. 

288. 
, same as Samothrace, ii. 

189. 
Melitene, distr. of Cappadocia (Ma- 

latia), ii. 259, 276, 278, 280. 
Meliteni, ii. 268, 278. 
Melius, ii. 386. 
Mellaria, i. 210. 
Melon, leader of the Sicambri, i. 

446. 

Melos, island (Milo), ii. 207, 208. 
Melpis, r. of Latium (Melfa), i. 352. 
Melsus, r. of Asturia, i. 250. 
Memnon, village of, in Mysia, ii. 

347. 

, sepulchre of, ii 347. 

-, son of Tithonus, iii. 130, 



258. 



iii. 130. 



-, dithyramb of Simonides, 



-, Rhodian, ii. 382. 



Memnonium, in Egypt, iii. 258, 

261, 262. 

, of Abydos, iii. 258. 

, citadel of the Susi, iii. 

130. 
Memphis, city of Egypt, ii. 190 ; 

iii. 241, 243248, 251, 253, 257 

259, 263 

Memphite nome, iii. 241. 
Men Ascseus, temple of, at Pisidia, 

ii. 307, 333. 
Carus, temple at Antioch, ii 

307, 336. 
Pharnaci, temple in Pontus 

ii. 306, 307. 
Menander, comic poet, i. 455 ; ii, 

162, 210 ; iii. 8, 9. 
, king of the Bactrians, 1 

252. 253. 
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Menapii, people of Germany, i. 289, 

290, 297, 298. 
M&ias, founder of Mesembria, i. 

490. 

Menavyat-su. See Melas. 
Mende, t. of Macedonia, i. 511. 
Mender- Tschai. See Mfeander. 
Mendes, c. of Egypt, Hi. 240. 
Mendesian mouth of the Nile, iii. 

239. 
nome, vill. of Egypt, iii. 

240. 

Mendesians, iii. 257. 
Menebria, same as Mesembria. 
Menecles, iii. 34, 40. 
MSnecrates, disciple of Xenocrates, 

ii. 299, 300, 326, 396. 
, disciple of Aristarchus, 

iii. 26. 

Menedemus, an Eretrian philoso- 
pher, ii. 82, 156. 
Menela'ite nome, iii. 239. 
Menelaiis, son of Atreus, i. 3, 15, 

18, 47, 5964, 67, 68, 72, 76, 

225, 333; ii. 35, 43, 47, 53, 173, 

186, passim. 
, brother of Ptolemy I., iii. 

238, 239. 

-, t. in the Delta of Egypt, 



iii. 242. 
, t. and port of Cyrensea, i. 

64; iii. 238, 239, 294. 
Meuestheus, i. 392 ; ii. 83, 398. 
, port of (Puerto Santa 

Maria), i. 211. 

-, son of Spercheus, ii. 



136. 



-, oracle of, i. 211. 



Meninx, island (Zerbi), i. 37, 185, 

237; iii. 288. 
Menippus, of Gadara, iii. 175. 

, of Stratonice, iii. 40. 

Mennasus, iii. 166. 

Menodorus, iii. 24. 

Menodotus, ii. 401. 

Menoetius, father of Patrocles, ii. 

126. 
Me"non, companion of Alexander, ii. 

271. 
Mentes, king of the Taphii, ii. 166, 

171. 



Meones, inhabitants of Lydia. See 

Mseones. 

Meonia. See Mseonia. 
Mercury, i. 158 ; ii. 16 ; iii. 263. 
Merida. See Augusta Emerita. 
Merim, Al. See Moro. 
Mermadalis, r. in the land of the 

Amazons, ii. 235. 

Meroe, sister of Cambyses, iii. 225. 
, island, i. 50 ; iii. 195, 217- 

220, 270. 
, metropolis of Ethiopia, i. 

50, 98, 99, 106, 107, 110, 112, 

119, 120, 144, 171, 172, 174, 199, 

200, 203; iii. 8.4, 217220, 270 

272, 275. ; 
Meropids, ii. 345. 
Meropis, name of the island of Cos, 

i. 459. 
Merops, i. 52. 

, of Percote, ii. 345, 346. 

Mersivan. See Neapolis. 
Merus, mtn of India, iii. 687. 
Mesar lyk- Tschai. See Cydnus. 
Mesembria, t. of Thrace (Missem- 

vria), i. 490. 
Mesembriani, i. 490. 
MSsene, distr. of Babylon, i. 129. 
Meseni, Arabians, iii. 146. 
Mesogis, mtn of Lydia, ii. 145, 407, 

408 ; iii. 7, 8, 2426. 
wine of, iii. 26. 



Mesola, ii. 37. 

Mesopotamia, i. 66, 122, 124, 127, 
134, 137, 196, 416; ii. 260, 261, 
267, 271, 284 ; iii. 109, 142, 150, 
154, 156, 157, 161, 166, 185. 

Messa, t. of Laconia, ii. 41. 

Messala,i. 305. 

Messapia, same as lapygia, i. 422, 
423, 430 ; ii. 98. 

Messapian language, i. 431 . 

Messapii, i. 427, 428. 

Messapius, mtn (Rtypa-mina), ii. 
98. 

Messapus, ii. 98. 

Messeis, ftn of Thessaly, ii. 134. 

Messene, c. of Messenia, i. 186, 236,. 
425427 ; ii. 5, 8, 1418, 22, 
24, 25, 27, 28, 31, 35, 3740, 
42,4547,54,77,81. 
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Messene, Messana, Messenia, in 

Sicily (Messina), i. 402 404. 
Messenian Gulf ( Gulf of Coron), 

ii. 6, 35, 36, 40. 
war, i. 385, 424427 ; ii. 

39. 
Messenians, i. 385, 404, 405, 425, 

426 ; ii. 5, 7, 11, 31, 35, 36, 38, 39, 

82 ; iii. 2. 

, in Sicily, i. 376. 

Messina, Strait of, i. 37, 39, 69, 85, 

86, 105, 110, 140, 158160, 163, 

173, 179, 180, 184, 193, 256, 313 

315, 360, 379, 383, 384, 386, 

401404 ; ii. 60. 
Messoa, part of Sparta, ii. 41. 
Messola, t. of Messenia (Messthles), 

ii. 403. 
Metabum, -same as Metapontium, 

i. 399. 

Metabus, i. 399. 
Metagonians, i. 255, 256. 
Metagonium, prom, of Mauritania 

(Ras-el-Harsbak), iii. 279, 282. 
Metapontium, city of Magna Grsecia 

(Torre di Mare}, i. 330, 379, 

380, 398, 399, 422, 423. 
M-etapontus, i. 399. 
Metaurus, r. of Umbria, i. 337. 
, r. of the Bruttii (Me- 

tauro], i. 383, 384. 
Meteline. See Lesbos. 
Metellus (Q. Metellus Pius), i. 

244. 
, surnamed Balearicus. See 

Balearicus. 
Methana, Methone, t. and penins. 

near Trcezene, ii. 56. 
Methone, city of Messenia, i. 92; 
ii. 36, 37. 

, c. of Macedonia, i. 508, 

509. 

, c. of Magnesia, ii. 140. 

, of Thrace, ii. 140. 

Methydrium, t. of Arcadia, ii. 75. 
Methymna, city of Lesbos (Molyvo), 

ii. 127, 145, 390, 391, 393. 
Methymnaaans, ii. 351, 382. 
Metochi d'Hagia. See Mychus. 
MetrodSrus, of Scepsis, ii. 235, 
380; iii. 202. 



Metrodorus, discip. of Epicurus, 

ii. 350. 
Metropolis, t. of Thessaly, ii. 141. 

, t. of Magna Phrygia 

(Battyk), ii. 332 ; iii. 43. 
-,. t. of Lydia, iii. 1. 



Metropolitan, ii. 141 ; iii. 8. 
Metroum, temple of the mother of 

the gods, iii. 20. 
Metulum, t. of the lapodes, i. 309, 

483. 
Mevania, city of Umbria (Bevagna}, 

i. 337. 
Micipsa, son of Masinissa, iii. 282, 

285, 286. 
Micythus, i. 376. 
Midaeium, c. of Phrygia Epictetus, 

ii. 332. 

Midas, king of Magna Phrygia, i. 
96; ii. 321,326; iii. 66. 

, Phrygian name, i. 467. 

Midea, t. of Bosotia, ii. 54. 

, t. of Argolis, ii. 54, 

Mideia, t. of Boeotia, i. 92; ii. 110. 
Midjeh. See Salmydessus. 
Milan. See Mediolanum. 
Milazzo. See Mylse. 
Milesian territory, i. 493. 
Milesians, i. 470, 476, 490, 517; 
ii. 287, 291, 293, 294, 347, 349 
357,377; iii. 1,4,5,37, 239. 
Miletopolis, t. of Mysia, ii. 331, 

382; iii. 67. 
Miletopolitis, lake in Mysia (Man- 

ij'as), ii. 331, 332. 
Miletus, c. of Ionia, i. 492; ii. 
303, 328, 333, 383 ; iii. 2, 46. 

, in Crete, ii. 200, 328 ; iii. 

4. 

Milo, i. 395. 
Miltiades, ii. 90. 
Milya, Milyas, distr. near Pisidia, 

ii. 324, 409, 410 ; iii. 48. 
Milyse, ii. 304, 328; iii. 49, 63. 
Mimallones, ii. 183. 
Mimas (Karaburun), iii. 18. 
Mimnermus, i..74; iii. 2, 316. 
Minaja, diatr. of Arabia Felix. UL 

191. 

Minsei, people of Arabia, iii. 190 
204. 
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Mincius, r. of Gaul (Mincio), i. 

311. 
Minerva, i. 66, 224, 235, 346 ; ii. 

9, 1416, 19, 27, 84, 108 ; iii. 

33. 
, temple of, i. 368, 428, 433 ; 

ii. 110, 138, 142, 186, 189, 355, 

367, 368, 383, 389 ; iii. 153, 239, 

263. 

, Alaean, ii. 75. 

, Scilluntian, ii. 16. 

, Alalcomenian, ii. 110. 

, Trojan, i. 398. 

, Itonian, ii, 107, 138, 142. 

, Nedusian, ii. 37, 210. 

, Polias, ii. 84, 86. 

, Glaucopis, ii. 366. 

A/inffrelia. See Colchis. 
Minho, r. See Minius. 
Minius, r. (Minho), i. 230. 
Minoa, t. of Argolis, ii. 48. 
, t. of Crete (Porto Trano), 

ii. 194. 

, prom, of Megaris, ii. 80. 

Minos, king of Crete, i. 76, 225, 413, 

425, 430 5 ii. 55, 196200, 204, 

328 ; iii. 40, 179. 
Minotaur, ii. 197. 
Minteius, same as Minyeius, 
Minthe, mtn near Pylus, ii. 17. 
Minturnae, city of Latium, i. 347, 

352, 353. 
Minyse, in Triphylia, ii. 8, 21, 93, 

Minyeians, ii. 111. 

Minyeius, Minyeius, r. of Triphylia, 
ii. 10, 20, 27, 55. 

Misenum, prom, and port of Cam- 
pania (Punta di Miseno), i. 93, 
360, 362, 364, 368. 

Misenus, companion of Ulysses, i. 
39, 364. 

Mithracina, ii. 271. 

Mithras, god of the Persians, the 
Sun, iii. ]36. 

Mithridates, of Pergamus, ii. 401. 

Ctistes, king of Pou- 

tus, ii. 314. 



Euergetes, king of 
Pontus, ii. 197, 198. 
Eupator, king of Pon- 



tus. i. 22, 114, 440, 471, 472, 

475479 ; ii. 198, 209, 285, 286, 

290, 292,' 294, 304307, 313, 

314, 356, 357, 380, 387, 401, 405 ; 

iii. 13, 232. 
Mithridatic war, ii. 89, 305307, 

312, 356, 386 ; iii. 25. 
Mithridatium, citadel of the Galatae, 

ii. 320. 

Mithropastes, iii. 188. 
Mitylenseans, i. 5, 16 ; ii. 366, 374, 

376, 392. 

Mitylene, c. of the island of Les- 
bos, ii. 145, 220, 365, 366, 391, 

392. 

Mnasalces, ii. 108. 
Mnasyrium, iii. 33. 
Mneyis, god of the Egyptians, iii. 

241, 245. 
Mnoans, ii. 287. 

Moagetes, tyrant of Cibyra, ii. 410. 
Moaphernes, ii. 228, 307. 
Moasada, fortress of Judjea, iii. 

183. 

Mochus, philosopher, iii. 173. 
Modena. See Mutina. 
Modra, t. of Phrygia, ii. 289. 
Meeds, lake in Egypt, i. 79; iii. 

223, 253, 255, 257, 258. 
Moesi, people of Thrace, i. 453, 

454, 466 ; ii. 287. 
Molo, iii. 34, 40. 
Molochath, r. of Mauritania (Mu- 

luwi), iii. 279, 281. 
Molossi, Molotti, nation of Epirus, 

i. 427, 493, 495, 496, 499, 500, 

502,504; ii. 131, 137, 356. 
Molycreia, t. of JStolia (Xerolimne 

or Maurolimne), ii. 128, 160, 171, 

172. 
Molycrium, Rhium, same as Antir- 

rhium, ii. 6. 

Molyvo. See Methymna. 
Momemphis, city of Egypt, iii. 241, 

242. 

Momemphitse, iii. 241. 
Momemphite nome, iii. 241. 
Monarites wine, ii. 278. 
Mondego. See Mundas. 
Monetium, t. of the lapodes, i. 309, 

483. 
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Monoeci Portus, in Liguria (Port ] 
Monaco), i. 300, 301. f 

Moncecus, Hercules, temple of, i. 

301. 

Monommati, i. 68, 458 ; iii. 108. 
Monte Nero. See ^Enus. 
Moon, temple to the, ii. 234. 
Mopsium, t. of Thessaly, ii. 146, 

148. 
MopsSpia, ancient name of Attica, 

ii. 87, 148. 

Mopsopus, ii. 87, 148. 
Mopsuhestia, t. of Cilicia, iii. 61. 
Mopsus, one of the Lapithee, ii. 148. 

, son of Mantus, ii. 148 ; iii. 

15, 50, 59, 60. 

Morea, the. See Apian land. 
Morena, distr. of Mysia, ii. 330. 
Morgantium, t. of Sicily, i. 386, 

408. 
Morgetes, the, emigrate to Sicily, i. 

385, 386, 407, 408. 
Morimene, distr. of Cappadocia, ii. 

278, 281, 284, 321. 
Morimeni, ii. 321. 
Morini, people of Gaul, i. 289, 290, 

297, 298. 
Mormolyca, i. 29. 
Moro, t. of Lusitania (Al-Merim), 

i. 228. 

Morys, ii. 317. 
Morzeus, king of Paphlagonia, ii. 

314. 

Moschi, ii. 225. 
Moschic mountains, i. 96 ; ii. 219, 

226, 260, 267, 296. 
Moschice, distr. of Colchis, ii. 228, 

229. 

Moses, iii. 177, 178. 
Mosynoeci, people of Pontus, ii. 

269, 297. 

Mualitsch- Tschai. See Rhyndacus, 
Mudania. See Myrleani. 
Mugilones, people of Germany, i, 

445. 

Mulius, ii. 10. 
Muluioi. See Molochath. 
Munda, metropolis of Turdetania 

(Hondo), i. 213, 241. 
Mundas, r. of Lusitania (Mondeao) 
i. 229. 



Muny chia, port of the Athenians, 

ii. 85. 

Vlurena, ii. 410 ; iii. 53. 
Murviedro. See Saguntum. 
Musams, ii. 187 ; iii. 180. 
Muses, the, i. 66; ii. 11, 23, 24, 

183, 187. 
Museum of Alexandria, iii. 229. 
Musicanus, distr. in India, iii. 85, 

86, 95, 106. 
Mutina, t. of Italy (Modena), i. 305, 

322, 324. 
Mycale, prom, of Ionia (Samsun 
Dagh), i. 8 ; ii. 376 ; iii. 2, 7, 10. 
Mycalessus, vill. of Boeotia, ii. 96, 

99, 106. 
Mycenas, c. of Argolis, i. 329 ; ii. 

48, 53, 54, 59, 60. 
Mycensea, ii. 53. 
Mycenfeans, ii. 53, 55. 
Mychus (Bay of Metochi d' Hagia), 

"ii. 104, 122. 
Myronus, island (Myconi), ii. 208, 

211. 

Mygdones, i. 453, 506, 514: ii. 
316, 330. 

, people of Mesopotamia, 



ii. 268 ; iii. 142, 157. 
Mygdonia, Mygdonis, part of Mysia, 
i.515; ii. 299, 332,348. 

, part of Mesopotamia, iii. 



157. 
Mylae, t. of Sicily (Milazzo), i. 401, 

412. 

Mylasa, c. of Caria, iii. 37 40. 
Mylasians, iii. 38. 
Myndia, iii. 37. 

Myndii, Myndians, ii. 383 ; iii. 36. 
Myndus, c. of Caria, ii. 383 ; iii. 

37. 
Mynes, king of Lyrnessus, ii. 343, 

384, 394. 
Myonnesus, island, ii. 138, 393. 

, t. of Ionia, iii. 16, 17. 

Myra, t. of Lycia, iii. 45, 47. 
Myrcinus, t. of Macedonia, i. 512. 
Myriandrus, t. of Syria, iii. 61. 
Myrina, Amazon, ii. 298, 328, 399. 
, c. of JSolis, ii. 237, 298. 

397, 399. 
Myrinajans, ii. 397. 
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Myrleani (Miidania), ii. 330. 

MyrleStis, ii. 299. 

Myrleia, c. of Bithynia (Mudania), 

ii. 299, 315, 318. 
Myrmecium, c. of the Tauri (Yeni- 

kalefy, i. 477 ; ii. 222. 
Myrmidons, ii. 50, 57, 132, 136. 

, tragedy of JBsehylus, 

ii. 390. 

Myron, statuary, iii. 7. 
Myrrinus, vilL of Attica, ii. 90. 
Myrsilus, historian, i. 93 ; ii. 382. 

; , tyrant of Mitylene, ii. 391. 

Myrsinus, t. of Elis, ii. 12, 13. 
Myrtoan Sea, i. 187,496, 518, 519; 

ii. 6, 49, 57. 
Myrtuntium, t. of Elis, ii. 13. 

, estuary near Leucada, 

ii. 171. 

Myscellus, Acheean, founder of 
Crotona, i. 394, 406, 407 ; ii. 73. 
Mysi, or Mysians, i. 9, 195, 453, 
454, 457, 460, 461, 466, 468, 488 ; 
ii. 277, 287, 302, 316319, 389, 
402, 407 ; iii. 27, 38, 63, 67, pas- 
sim. 

, around Olympus, ii. 319, 

326, 330. 

, tragedy of Sophocles, ii. 32. 

Mysia (Karasi), i. 17, 202; ii. 32, 
287, 298, 299, 314, 316, 317, 
- 326332, 386, 401, 403, 404, 
407 ; iii. 67. 

Abrettene, see Abrettene, ii. 

330,332. 

Olympii, ii. 326. 

Mysian Bosporus, ii. 318. 

Olympus, iii. 30. 

Mysius, r. of Mysia, ii. 390. 
Mysos, the beech tree, ii. 326, 327. 
Mytilene. See Lesbos. 
Myus, c. of Caria (Dere&oi), ii 
335; iii. 2,6. 

Hormus, port of Egypt on 

the Arabian Gulf (Sfaffange-el- 
Bahri),i. 178; iii. 193, 211, 213, 
260, 261. 

Nabataea, distr. of Arabia, iii. 204. 
Nabatseans, iii. 1"7, 189, 204, 209 
211, 214. 



tfabiani, people inhabiting the 

Caucasus, ii. 239. 
flabocodiosor, iii. 75. 
Nabrissa, city of Batica. See 

Nebrissa. 
Naburianus, mathematician, iil 

146. 
Nacoleia, t. of Phrygia Epictetus, 

ii. 332. 

Nagidus, t. of Cilicia, iii. 52, 69. 
Nahr-Damur. See Tamyras. 
Nahr-el-Asy. See Orontes. 
Nahr-el-Kelb. See Lycus. 
Ndhr-Ibrahim. See Adonis. 
Nais, ii. 375. ' 

NamnetjB, people of Aquitania 

(capital Nantes), i. 283. 
Nanfio. See Anaphe. 
Nanno, poem of Mimnermus, iii. 

2,3. 

Nantnatse, an Alpine race, i. 303. 
Napata, city of Ethiopia, iii. 268. 
Nape, t. near Methymna, ii. 127. 
Napitinus, Gulf of, i. 379. 
Naples. See Neapolis. 

, Bay of. See Crater. 

Nar, r. of Umbria (Nero), i. 337, 

349_. 

Narbon, the Narbonnaise (A 7 ar- 
bonne), c, of Gaul, L 159, 160, 
184, 265286, 302, 310. 
Narcissus, ii. 96. 
Narnia, r. of Dalmatia (Narni), i 

337. 
Naron, c. of Umbria (Narenta), i. 

484, 487. 

Narthacium, t. of Thessaly, ii. 136. 
Narthecis, island, iii. 7. 
Narycus, t. of the Opuntian Locri- 

ans, ii. 126. 
Nasamones, race of Africa, i. 198 ; 

iii. 291, 294. 

Nasica, Cornelius Scipio, i. 484. 
Natison, r. near Aquileia, i. 319. 
Nauclus, son of Codrus, iii. 2. 
Naucratis, c. of Egypt, iii. 239, 

242, 250, 252. 
Naulochus, t. of Mcesia, i. 490 ; ii. 

145. 

Naupactus, c. of the Ozolean Lo 
crians (Lepanto), ii. 127, 159. 
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Nauplia, c. of Argolis, ii. 48, 54, 

55. 

Nauplius, son of Neptune, ii. 48. 
Nauportus, c. of the Tauiisci. See 

Pamportus, i. 482. 
Naustathmus, ii. 360, 363, 364, 385. 
, port of the Cyrenaic, 

iii. 294. 

Naxos, island (Naxia), ii. 208, 210. 
, c. of Sicily, i. 403406, 412, 

414. 
Nea, vill. (see Enea and ^Enea), in 

the district of Troy, ii. 371. 
Nesethus, r. of Magna Grecia 

(Nieto), i. 394. 
Neandria, t. of the Troad, ii. 373, 

375. 

Neandris, ii. 189. 
Neanthes, of Cyzicus, i. 71. 
Neapolis, c. of the Tanric Cher- 
sonese, i. 479. 
, c. of Macedonia (Ravala), 

i. 512, 513. 

-, c. of the Samians on the 



coast of Ephesus, iii. 10. 

-, c. of Pontus (Mersivan), 



ii. 311. 

-, c. of the Carthaginians, 



iii. 288, 289. 

, c. of Campania (Naples), 



i. 34, 202, 365, 366, 369, 377. 
-, same as Leptis, iii. 289. 



Neapolitans, i. 39, 368, 369. 
Neapolitis, same as the Halys, ii. 

311. 
Nearchus, i. 109, 119 ; iii. 74, 80 

85, 88, 100, 101, 114, 115, 120, 

122, 127129, 132, 187, 188. 
Nobrissa (Lebrixa), i. 211, 215. 
Nebrodes, mtns, i. 415. 
Necropolis, suburb of Alexandria, 

iii. 230, 231, 236. 
Necyomanteis, iii. 180. 
Neda, r. of Peloponnesus, ii. 17, 22, 

24, 26, 37. 

Nedon, r. of Laconia, ii. 28, 37. 
, vill. of Messenia, razed by 

Teleclus, ii. 37. 
Nedusian Minerva, temple of, ii. 

37. 
Negra, iii. 218. 



Negrana, c. of Arabia, iii. 212. 
Negrani, iii. 212. 
Negropont. See Eubffia. 
Neis, ii. 394. 

NeTum, in the isl. of Ithaca, ii. 164. 
Neleidse, i. 398; ii. 35. 
Neleus, father of Nestor, ii. 7, 17, 
26, 27. 

, founder of Miletus, iii. 2, 4. 

, son of Coriscus, ii. 378, 
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-, r. of Euboea, ii. 157. 



Nelia, t. of Magnesia, ii. 139. 
Nemausus, city of Gaul (Nines), 

i. 267, 268, 278, 279, 302. 
Nemea, r. near Corinth, ii. 66. 
, t. of Argolis, ii. 60. 



Nemean games, ii. 60. 

lion, ii. 60. 

Nemesis, statue of, at Rhamnusia, 

ii. 87, 90. 
Adrastea, temple of, ii. 

348. 
Nemossus, head of the Arverni, i. 

284. 
Nemus, temple of Diananear Aricia, 

i. 355. 
Nemydia, cognomen of Diana, ii. 

14. 
NeocJiari. See Argos, Amphilo- 

chian. 

Neocles, father of Epicurus, iii. 9. 
Neocomitse, i. 317. 
Neon, t. in the vicinity of Parnas- 
sus, ii. 143. 
Neon-teichos, ii. 396. 
Neoptolemus, son of Achilles, ii. 

119, 120, 140, 343. 
, general of Mithri- 

dates, i; 472. 

-, writer of glosses, ii. 
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-, tower of, i. 469. 



Nepheris, fortress of the Cartha- 
ginians, iii. 287. 

Nepita, t. of Etruria (Nepi), i. 335. 

Neptune, i. 32, 53, 69, 342; ii. 6, 

17, 48, 70, 72, 211, 335, 367. 

, temples of, ii. 16, 40, 55, 

69, 71, 109, 154, 2.13 ; iii. 7, 230 
. Asphalian, i.,90. 
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Neptune, Heliconian, ii. 69 ; iii. 

10. 

, Isthmian, ii. 49, 63. 

, Samian, ii. 16 19. 

, -SSgsean, temple of, ii. 98. 

Nera. See Nar. 

Neritum, mtn of Ithaca, ii. 162 

164. 
Neritus, t. of Leucas, i. 92 ; ii. 

161. 
Nerium, Cape, prom, of Spain 

(Cape Finisterre), i. 206, 230. 
Nero, Monte. See 2Enus. 
Neroassus, fortress of Cappadocia, 

ii. 281. 

Nervii, people of Germany, i. 289. 
Nessea, distr. of Hyrcania, ii. 243, 

246, 271. 

Nesaean horses, ii. 265. 
Nesson, Thessalian, ii. 149. 
, harbour of, in Thessaly, ii. 

131, 144, 146, 149. 
Nessus, centaur, ii. 127, 160. 
Nestor, son of Neleus, i. 14, 61, 

330, 398 ; ii. 7, 8, 10, 11, 14, 16, 
1820, 2228, 30, 31, 36, 47, 

132, 155, 210 ; iii. 2. 
, Stoic, iii. 58. 

-< , Academician, the preceptor 

of Marcellus, iii. 59. 
Nestus, r. of Thrace (Karasu or 

Mesta), i. 496, 512, 513, 515. 
Netium (Noja), i. 431. 
Nibarus, mtn of Armenia, ii. 268, 

273. 
Nicsea, c.of Bithynia (IsniK), i. 202; 

ii. 316.-318, 347. 
, c. of the Massilians (Nice), 

i. 269, 275. 

, c. of Locris, ii. 127, 129. 

, c. of India, iii. 92. 

, daughter of Antipater, the 

wife of Lysimachus, ii. 318. 
Nicander, iii. 273. 
Nicaria. See Icaria. 
Nicator. See Seleucus, ii. 264. 
Nicatorium, mtn of Assyria, iii. 

144. 

Nice. See Nicaea. 
Nicephorium, grove of Pergamus, 

ii. 400. 



Nicephorium, t. of the Mygdoni of 
Mesopotamia (Harari), iii. 157. 

Nicias, tyrant of Cos, iii. 36. 

Nicium, c. of Egypt, iii. 236. 

Nicolaus, of Damascus, iii. 118. 

Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, ii. 

313; iii. 21. 
, son of Prusias, ii. 401. 

Nicomedia, c. of Bithynia (Ismid 
or Iskimid], ii. 171, 289, 315, 
347. 

Niconia, t, of the Tyregets, i. 469. 

Nicopolis, c. of Epirus, i. 497 
499 ; ii. 159. 

, c. of Lesser Armenia, ii. 

305. ; 

, c. of Cilicia, iii. 61. 

, c. of Egypt, iii. 230, 231, 

237, 238. 

Nicostrata, mother of Evander, i. 
343. 

Nicyrus, iii. 36. 

Nieto. See Nesethus. 

Nigretes, Nigritse, people of Africa, 
i. 198; iii. 277, 280. 

Nile, r. of Egypt, i. 36, 45 47, 50, 
5658, 60, 82, 101, 102, 129, 
130, 137, 148, 149, 163, 171, 172, 
178, 179, 191, 196, 410, 416, 458 ; 
ii. 219, 220, 255 ; iii. 73, 74, 82, 
84, 8688, 96, 173, 174, 177, 
189, 194, 195, 210, 211, 217 
226, 228, 241 248, 257, 263, 
266, 270276, et passim. 

, cataracts of, i. 60. 

, mouths, i. 190. 

, Canopic mouth, i. 101, 129, 

130, 137 ; iii. 237, 238. 
-, Pelnsiac mouth, iii. 53, 177, 



220, 223, 226, 239, 240. 
Nile, the Blue. See Astapus. 
Nilus, tract of Ethiopia, iii. 200. 
Nimes. See Nemausus. 
Nineveh, iii. 142, 143. 
Ninias, t. of Dalmatia, i. 484. 
Nimis, king of Assyria, i. 129 ; iii. 

143. 
, c. of Assyria, i. ]29; ii 

274 ; iii. 140, 143. 
Niobe, wife of Amphion, ii. 36, 326, 

337. 
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Niobe, tragedy of JEsehylus, ii. 

337. 
Niphates, mtn of Armenia (Nepat- 

Learn), ii. 261, 263, 268, 270. 
Nisa, t. of Boeotia, ii. 98, 99. 

, of Megaris, ii. 99. 

Nissea, port of Megara, ii. 4, 55, 80 

82, 84. 
Nisibis, c. of the Mygdonians of 

Mesopotamia, ii. 261, 268 ; iii. 

142, 157. 

Nisibin or Netzid. See Nisibis. 
Nisus, father of Scylla, ii. 55, 81. 
Nisyrus, island, ii. 212214; iii. 34. 

, t. of the island of, ii. 213. 

, t. of Carpathus, ii. 214. 

Nitiobriges, people of Aquitania 

(Agenois), i. 284. 
Nitriote nome, iii. 242. 
Noarus, r. of Illyria, i. 483, 488. 
Nocera. See Terina. 
Camellaria, and Nocera de' 

Pagani. See Nuceria. 
Noiga, t. of the Asturi, i. 250. 
Noja, See Netium. 
Nola, i. 367, 370. 
Nomades, Numidse (Wanderers), 

i. 51, 198, 441, 461 ; ii. 231, 233, 

240, 299, 302, 352; iii. 166, 194, 

197, 198, 205, 212. 
Nomentana Via, i. 339, 354. 
Nomentum, i. 338. 
Nora, ii. 281. 
Noreia, c. of Cisalpine Gaul (Frie- 

sach in SteiermarK) , i. 319. 
Norici, Taurisci Norici, i. 306, 307, 

310, 448. 

Northern Ocean, i. 451, 452. 
Notium, coast and promontory of 

Chios, iii. 18. 
Notu-ceras, promontory of Ethiopia, 

iii. 200. 

Notus, wind, i. 45, 97. 
Novum - comum, t. of Cisalpine 

Gaul, i. 317. 
Nubse, people inhabiting the Nile, 

iii. 219, 266. 
NucSria, c. of Umbria (Nocera 

Camellaria}, i. 337. 

., c. of Campania (Nocera de' 
Pagani], i. 367, 370, 374. 



Numa Pompilius, i. 338, 339. 
Numantia, c. of Spain, i. 229, 243, 

244, 439. 

Numantians, the, i. 243. 
Numitor, king of Alba-longa, i. 

340. 

Nycteus, father of Antiopa, ii. 97t 
, cave, iii. 164. 



Nymphseum, c. of the Tauric Cher- 
sonese, i. 476. 

-, prom, of Mt Athos 



(Cape St. George), i. 512. 

-, rock near Apollonia, 



i. 486. 

Nysa, vill. of Boeotia, ii. 99. 
Nysa or Nysai's, distr. of Lydia, ii. 

345, 408. 

, c. of Caria, iii. 2427, 43. 

, c. a:id mtn of India, iii. 76. 

, mtn of Thrace, iii. 76. 



Nyssei or Nysaeans, people of India, 

iii. 76, 90. 

Nysaeis, in Caria, ii. 335. 
Nysais, dutr. of Lydia. See Nysa. 

Obelisks, iii. 245, 262. 
Obidiaceni, a Mseotic race, ii. 

223. 
Obodas, king of the Nabataei, iii. 

211213. 

Obulco (Porcuna), i. 213, 241. 
Ocalea, t. of Boeotia, ii. 106, 107. 
Ocean, i. 46, 33, 38, 39, 53, 68, 

73, 74, 111, 143, et passim. 

, Northern, i. 115. 

, Western (the Atlantic), i. 



, Eastern (Bay of Bengal], i. 



87. 

179. 
Ocelum, t. of Cisalpine Gaul 

( Uxeau or Ucello}, i. 268, 323. 
Oche, name of Eubcea, ii. 152. 
Oche, mtn of Euboea (Mt St. 

Elias), ii. 152, 153. 
Ochus, r. of Bactriana and Hyr^ 

cania, ii. 243245, 251, 254, 

255. 
Ochyroma, citadel of lalysus, iii. 

33. 
Ocra, ratn, i. 300, 308, 309, 314, 

482 
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Ocricli, t.-of TJmbria (Otricoli), i. 

336, 337. 

Octavia, sister of Augustus, iii. 59. 
Ocypodse, iii. 108. 
Odeium, theatre of Pericles at 

Athens, ii. 87. 
Oderzo. See Opitergium. 
Odessus, t. of Moesia (Varna), i. 

490, 516; ii. 145. 
Odius, leader of the Halizoni, ii. 

297299. 
Odomantes, people of Macedonia, i. 

514. 
Odomantis, district of Armenia, ii. 

269. 
Odrysse, people of Thrace, i. 5, 

16. 

Odrysses, r. of Mysia, ii. 299. 
Odysseia. See Ulyssea. 
Odysseus. See Ulysses. 
CEantheia, t. of the Ozolian Locri- 

ans, ii. 128. 
CEaso, i. 242. 
CEchalia, c. of Eubcea, ii. 156. 

, c. of JStolia, ii. 156. 

, c. of Arcadia, afterwards 

Andania, ii. 10, 11, 23, 24, 37, 

156. 

-, two cities of Thessaly, 



CEnone, ancient name of ^gina, ii. 
57. 

, two demi of Attica, ii. 57. 



ii. 142, 156. 

-, the taking of, poem of 



Homer, iii. 9. 
CEdaues, r. of India, iii. 118. 
CEdipus, ii. 64. 

CEneiadse, city of Thessaly, ii. 137. 
CEneus, father of Deianira, i. 64 ; 

ii. 170, 174, 175. 
CEniadae, c. of ^tolia, ii. 137, 159, 

169, 171. 
, lake of the, in JStolia, ii. 

171. 
CEnoa, fortress of the Corinthians. 

ii. 63, 105. 
CEnoanda, c. of Lycia (Urludscha\ 

ii. 410. 
CEnoe, t. of Attica, ii. 57, 67. 

, t. of Elis, ii. 9. 

, t. in the isl. of Icaria, iii. 

10. 

CEnomaus, king of Elis, ii. 31. 
CEnone, wife Df Paris, ii. 360. 



CEnoparas, r. of Syria (Afreen), 

iii. 164. 

CEnops, ii. 375. 

CEnotri, CEnotrians, CEnotrides, an- 
cient inhabitants of Lucania, i. 

376, 377, 379, 380, 386, 399. 
CEn5tria, i. 313, 379. 400. 
CEnotrian kings, i. 383. 
CEnotrides, islands, i. 376, 387. 
CEta, mtn, i. 505; ii. 4, 114116, 

128132, 135, 147, 158, 160. 
CEtsea, distr. of Thessaly, ii. 123., 

132, 136, 160. ; 
CEtsean hellebore, ii. 116. 
CEtsei, people of Greece, ii. 114, 

158, 386. 

CEtylus, t. of Laconia, ii. 35, 36. 
CEum, castle of, i. 95. 
Ofanto. See Aufidus. 
Ogyges, ii. 68. 
Ogygia, ancient name of Boeotia, i. 

38 ; ii. 101. 
Ogyium, mtn, i. 459. 
Ogyris, isl. of the Red Sea, iii. 187, 

188. 

Oi'sci. See Vivisci. 
Olane, citadel of Armenia, ii. 270. 
Olba, t. of Cilicia, iii. 55. 
Olbia, cityoftheMassilians(.Eow&e), 

i. 269, 275. 
, c. of Pamphylia (Tscharik- 

lar), iii. 48, 49. 
, c. situated on the Borys- 

thenes, i. 470. 

Oleastrum, t. of Spain, i. 239. 
Olenian rock, mtn of Elis, ii. 12 

14, 27, 74. 
Olenii, ii. 71. 
Olenus (Olene?), c. of Achaia, ii. 

69, 7174, 160. 

, c. of JEtolia, ii. 72, 160, 172. 

Olgassys, mtn of Paphlagonia, ii. 

313, 314. 
Oliarus, one of the Cyclades (Anti- 

paros], ii. 208. 
Oligasys, name of the Paphlago- 

nians, ii. 302. 
Olizon, t. of Magnesia, ii. 139, 14 
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Olmeius, r. of Boeotia, ii. 101, 108. 
Olmiae, prom, of the Bay of Cor- 
inth, ii. 63, 105. 
Oloosson, t. of Thessaly, ii. 143, 

145. 
Olophyxis, t. of Macedonia, i. 512, 

513. 

Oluris, Olura, t. of Messenia, ii. 24. 
Olympene, distr. of Mysia, ii. 332. 
Olympeni, ii. 319. 
Olympia, i. 409 ; ii. 5, 8, 1416, 

28, 3033, 45, 61, 76, 176. 
Olympic Games, i. 391, 395, 498 ; 

ii. 2931,34,365} iii. 32. 
Olympium, temple of Jupiter at 

Athens, ii. 87, 97. 
Olympus, inventor of the flute, ii. 

186, 334. 
^ c. of Lycia (Tschiraly}, 

iii. 45, 48. 

mtn of Lycia, i, 40, 41. 
mtn and fortress of Ci- 



licia, ii . 54. 

of Crete, ii. 186. 
mtn of Cyprus, iii. 69. 
mtn of Pisatis, ii. 32. 
mtn of Thessaly, i. 94, 



311, 506-508; ii. 29, 32, 131, 
145147, 186, 272. 
-, mtn of Macedonia, ii. 
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-, mtn of Mysia (Keschisch- 

DagK), ii. 186, 316, 317, 319, 

327, 329, 330. 
Olynthus, c. of Macedonia, i. 182, 

506, 511 ; ii. 103, 154. 
Olysipo, c. of Lusitania, i. 228. 
Olyssa, t. of Crete, ii. 200. 
Omanus, god of the Persians, ii. 

246 ; iii. 137. 
Ombrica (Ombria), i. 324, 325, 336 

338, 349. 
Ombrici, Ombri, people of Italy 

(Umbrians),i.3\9, 322, 323, 325, 

326, 337, 338, 357, 372; ii. 58, 

246 ; iii. 137. 
Omphale, wife of Hercules, i. 326. 

, tragedy of Ion, i. 94. 

Omphalion, ii. 39. 

Onchesmus, port of Epirus [Santi 

Quaranta), i. 497. 



Onchestus, t. of Boeotia, ii. 106, 

107, 109. 

Oneia, mtns in Megaris, ii. 62, 82. 
Onesicritus, i. 109; ii. 253; iii. 

8087, 93, 95, 100, 102, 106, 

112114, 133. 
Onesii, hot-springs of the, in Aqui- 

tania, i. 284. 
Onoba, t. of Bsetica (Gibraleori), i 

215, 255. 
Onomarchus, leader of the Phocse- 

ans, ii. 119. 
Onugnathus, peninsula of Laconia, 

ii. 41. 
Ophelas (Apellas ? ), voyage of, iii. 

276. 
Ophienses, people of ^Etolia, ii. 160, 

179. 
Ophiodes, isl. in the Arabian Gulf 

(Zemonjet), iii. 193. 
Ophiogeneis, ii. 348. 
Ophiussa, same as the isl. of Rhodes, 

iii. 31. 

, t. of the TyregetiB, i. 469. 

, isl. near Spain, i. 251. 

Ophlimus, mtn of Pontus, ii. 306. 
Ophrynium, t. of the Troad, ii. 357. 
Opici, people of Campania, i. 360, 

372; iii. 32. 
Opis, c. of Assyria, i. 124; ii. 271 ; 

iii. 146, 147. 

Opistholepria, part of Ephesus, iii. 3. 
Opitergium, t. of Cisalpine Gaul 

.(Oderzo), i. 319. 
Opoeis, same as Opus, ii. 125. 
Opsicella (Ocella? ), t. of Cantabria, 

i. 236. 

Opuntii. See Locri in Elis. 
Opuntian Gulf, ii. 114, 125, 126. 
Opus, c. of the Locrians, i. 95 ; ii. 

125, 126. 

Orange. See Arausio. 
Orbelus, mtn of Macedonia (Egri- 

soudagK), i. 505. 

Orbis, r. of Gaul (the Orbe], i. 272. 
Orcaorci, ii. 320, 321, 332. 
Orcheni, sect of the Chaldeean as- 
tronomers, iii. 146. 
Orchistene, distr. of Armenia, ii. 

268. 
Orchom&iia, ii. 93, 101. 
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Orchomenii, ii. 93, 111113. 
Orchomenus, c. of Boeotia (Scripa), 

ii. 10, 101, 107, 111113, 124. 
, Minyeian, ii. 20, 55, 

III. 

-, c. of Arcadia, ii. 10, 

-, c. of Euboea, ii. 113. 
Oreitffl, ii. 152 ; iii. 120, 124. 
Orestse, people of Epirus, i. 499 ; 

ii. 137. 

, in Macedonia, i. 505, 508. 

Orestes, i. 499; ii. 68, 93, 279, 281, 

339. 

, tragedy of Euripides, ii. 60. 

Orestia, part of Macedonia, i. 514. 
Orestias, distr. of Epirus, i. 499, 

500. 

Orestis, distr. of Macedonia, i. 505. 
Oretani, people of Spain, i. 209, 

212, 228, 234, 235, 243, 245. 
Oretania, i. 210, 228, 243. 
Oreto. See Oria. 
Oreus, c. of Eubcea (Orio), i. 94; 

ii. 152, 153. 
Oreus-Histisea, ii. 152. 
Orgas, r. of Phrygia, ii. 333. 
Oria, c. of Spain (Oreto), i. 229. 

, vill. of Eubcea, ii. 152. 

Oricum, t. of lllyria, i. 486. 
Orion, ii. 97, 152. 

, constellation, i. 5. 

Orithyia, i. 452. 
Orleans. See Geuabum. 
Ormenium, Orminium, t. of Thes- 

saly, ii. 134, 139, 142, 143, 146. 
Ormenus, Ormenides, ii. 142, 143. 
Orminium. See Ormenium. 
Orneaj, t. near Corinth, ii. 58, 59, 

66, 347. 

, viH. of Argolis, ii. 58, 59. 

Orneates, Priapus, ii. 66. 
Ornithopolis, in Phoanieia, iii. 173. 
Oroatis, r. of Persia (the Tab), iii. 

129, 132. 

Orobife, t. of Eiiboea, ii. 98, 152. 
Orodes, king of the Parthians, iii. 

97. 
Orontes, r. of Syria (El-Asy), i. 416 ; 

iii, 53, 61, 162165, 170, 177. 
, king of Armenia, ii. 273. 



Oropia, ii. 79. 
Oropii, ii. 90. 
Oropus, c. of Bosotia, i. 102, 103 ; 

ii. 79, 90, 92, 96. 
Orospeda, mtns of Spain (Sierra de 

Toledo), i. 241, 243, 245. 
Orpheus, Thracian, i. 5U8, 513 ; ii. 

187 ; iii. 180. 

Orphic ceremonies, ii. 187. 
arts, ii. 192. 



Orthagoras, iii. 187. 
Orthagoria, c. of Thrace, i. 516. 
Orthanes, god of the Athenians, ii. 

348. 
Orthe, citadel of Thessaly, ii. 143, 

144. 

Orthopolis, t. of Macedonia, i. 514. 
Orthosia, c. of Syria (Ortosa), iii. 

53, 167, 169, 171, 177. 

-, c. of Caria, iii. 26. 



Ortilochus, father of Diocles, ii. 46. 
Orton, port of the Frentani (Ortona- 

d-Mare), i. 359, 360. 
Ortona. See Orthosia. 
Ortonium, i. 359. 
Ortospana, c. of the Paropamisadas 

(Candahar], ii. 249 ; iii. 124. 
Ortygia, nurse of Latona, iii. 11. 

, grove near Ephesus, iii. 1 1 . 

, same as Delos, ii. 210, 211. 

, isl. and part of the city of 

. Syracuse ( Island of St. Martian) , 

i. 35, 92, 408, 409. 
Osca, c. of Spain (Hwesco), i. 242. 
Osci, people of Campania, i. 346, 

352, 360, 367. 
Osimo. See Auxumon. 
Osiris, iii. 242, 243, 247, 253, 259. 
Osismii, people of Gaul, i. 291. 
Ossa, mtn of Thessaly, i. 40, 94, 

96, 311, 507 ; ii. 130, 131, 139 

146148, 272. 
Ossa, mtn of Pisatis, ii. 32. 
Ossonoba, c. of Spain, i. 215. 
Ostia, c. of Latium, i. 218, 325, 

329, 334, 335, 339, 344, 345, 

348. 
Ostimii (al. Ostisei, Ostidamnii, 

Timii), people of Gaul,i. 99, 101, 

291. 
Osuna. See Usor. 
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Othia, ii. 12. 

Othryadas, a Lacedaemonian, ii. 

58. 

Othryoneus, ii.'367. 
Othrys, mtiiof Thessaly (Mt &ura), 

ii. 32, 134,135, 138. 
Otranto. See Hydrus. 
Otreus, ii. 318. 
Otricoli. See Ocricli. 
Otrcea, t. of Bithynia, ii. 318. 
Otus, Cyllenian, ii. 9, 167. 
Oxeias islands, ii. 169, 170. 
Oxus, r. of Bactriana (Gihon), i. 

113; ii. 240, 243, 251255. 
Oxyartes, ii. 254. 
Oxyathres, brother of Darius Codo- 

mannus, ii. 291. 
Oxybii, or Oxybian Ligurians, i. 

276, 301. 

Oxybius, port in Liguria, i. 276. 
Oxylus, king of the JStolians, ii. 3, 

30, 33, 77, 176. 
Oxy:.ia, t. of Thessaly, i. 501. 
Oxyrynchus, city of Egypt (Bek- 

neseh), iii. 257. - 
Ozolae. See Locri. 

Paches, Athenian conunauder, ii. 
366. 

Pachynus, prom, of Sicily (Cape 
Passaro), i. 160, 186, 187, 400 
403, 411, 421: ii. 41. 

Pacorus, leader of the Parthians, 
iii. 159, 163. 

Pactolus. r. of Lydia, ii. 303, 353, 
403. 

Pactya, c. of the Thracian Cherso- 
nese, i. 517, 518. 

Pactyas, mtn, iii. 7, 21. 

Padua. See Patavium. 

Padus. See Po. 

P02onia, i. 488, 489, 504, 505, 509, 
512514; ii. 131. 

:, mtns, i. 43, 481, 496. 

, nations, i. 485. 

PjEonians, Paeones, people of Mace- 
donia, i. 9, 489, 495, 496, 506, 
508, 514, 515 ; ii. 383, 394. 

Pteseni, ii. 349. 

Piestum, Gulf of, i. 373. 

Paestus, c. of Lucania, i. 373. 



Psesus, t. of the Troad, ii. 349 ; iii. 

5. 
, r. of the Troad (Beiram* 

dere'j, ii. 349. 
Pagae, Pegse, t. of Megaris (Liba- 

dostani), ii. 4, 63, 79, 82, 92, 

105. 

Pagasae, t. of Magnesia, ii. 139. 
Pagasitic Gulf, in Thessaly, ii. 140, 

142 
Pagrse, fortress of Syria (Baghrus), 

iii. 163. 

Paitschin. See Pedasus. 
Palacium, t. of the Tauric Cherso- 
nese, i. 479. 
Palacus, i. 471, 475. 
Palaaa, t. of Mysia, ii. 387. 

, t. of Cyprus, iii. 69. 

Palasbyblus, c. of Phoenicia, iii. 

170. 
Palaeopolis, the old city where the 

Emporitse dwelt, i. 240. 
Palsepaphus, c. of Cyprus, iii. 70. 
Palajpharsalus, t. of Thessaly, ii. 

133; iii. 233. 
Palaaphatus, ii. 299, 300. 
Paloerus, t. of Acarnania {Porto 

Fico), ii. 159, 171. 
Palaescepsis, t. of the Troad, ii. 371, 

372, 375, 376. 

Palaetyrus, t. of Phosnicia, iii. 173. 
Palamedes, son of Nauplius, ii. 48. 
, tragedy of Euripides, ii. 

186. 

Palatium, hill of Rome, i. 348, 351. 
Paleis. t. of Cephallenia, ii. 166, 

167. 

Palencia. See Pallantia. 
Paleocastro. See Eretria and Thro- 

nium. 

Palermo. See Panormus. 
Palestine, iii. 204. 
Palestrina. See Praeneste. 
Paliboihra, Palimbothra, c. of India 

(Patelputer), i. 109; iii 79, 80, 

90, 97, 118. (< 
Palibothrus, iii. 97. 
Palici, in Sicily, i. 416. 
Palinthus, sepulchre of Danaus, ii. 

52. 
Palinurus, prom, of Lucania, i. 376. 
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Paliurus, t. of the Cyrenaic, iii. 

294. 
Pallantia, t. of Spain (Palencia), i. 

243. 

Pallas, son of Pandion, ii. 81. 
Pallene, peninsula of Macedonia, i. 

510512; ii. 154,299. 
Palma, t. of the Baleares, i. 251. 
Palmys, son of Hippotion, ii. 317. 
Paltus, t. of Syria, iii. 130, 167. 
Palus. See Maeotis. 
Pamboeotia, festival, ii. 108. 
Pambuk-Kalessi. See Hierapolis. 
Pamisus, r. of Messenia (Pimatza), 

i. 403 ; ii. 28, 37, 38, 45. 

, r. of Laconia, ii. 38. 

, r. of Elis, ii. 7, 16, 38. 

Pampeluna. See Pompelon. 
Pamphylia (Tekiah}, i. 190, 194; 

ii. 244, 325, 385 ; iii. 27, 28, 44 

55, 59, 61, 68, 73. 

, cities, ii. 324. 

, Sea of, i. 183, 189; ii. 

325 ; iii. 68. 

, Gulf of, i. 189. 



Pamphylians, i. 196; ii. 304; iii. 63. 
Pamportus, t. of the Taurisci. See 

Nauportus, i. 309. 
Pan, worshipped by the Mendesii, 

iii. 240. 

, in Meroe, iii. 271. 

Pangenus, ii. 29. 

Pansetius, Stoic, iii. 33, 60. 

Panaro. See Scultanna. 

Panchsea, i. 58, 459. 

Pandarus, king of the Lycians, ii. 

317, 344, 346. 
, worshipped at Pinara, iii. 

46, 47. 
Pandataria, island (Vento Tiene), i. 

185, 347. 
Pandion, father of Lycus, ii. 328. 

, king of India, iii. 49, 74. 

Pandionidae, ii. 81. 

Pandora, mother of Deucalion, ii. 

149. 
, name of Southern Thessaly, 

ii. 149. 

Pandosia, c. of the Bruttii, i. 382. 
-, c. of Thesprotia, i. 382, 
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Paneium, temple of Pan, at Ana- 
phlystus, ii. 89. 

, at Alexandria, iii. 231. 



Pangaoum, mtn of Macedonia, i. 

512, 515 ; iii. 66. 
Pangani, ii. 239. 
Panhellenes, ii. 50. 
Panionian festival, sacrifices, ii. 

69. 

Panionium (Ischanli), iii. 10. 
Panna, t. of Samnium, i. 371. 
Pannonia, i. 483 ; iii. 10. 
Pannonii, Pannonians, i. 309, 448, 

482, 483, 487. 
Panopeis, ii. 121, 123. 
Panopeus,t. of Phocis, ii. 113, 122, 

123, 124. 

Panopolis, t. of Egypt, iii. 258. 
Panormus, t. of Sicily (Palermo), 

i. 401, 411. 

, t. of Epirus (Panormo), 



i. 486, 497. 

-, port of Ephesus, iii. 1 1 . 



Pans, with wedge-shaped heads, i. 

109 ; ii. 186. 

Pantalavia. See Corcyra, Cossura. 
Pantaleon, son of Omphalion, ii. 39. 
Pantano, POsteria del. See Gabii. 
Panticapseans, ii. 222. 
Panticapseum (Kertsch), i. 472, 476 

478. 

, temple of .ZEsculapius 



at, i. 114; ii. 221. 
Panxani. See Pangani. 
Papa, Cape. See Araxus. 
Paphlagonia, i. 96, 202, 475 ; ii. 18, 

285, 287, 289, 290, 297, 301, 314, 

319, 329. 

Paphlagonian names, ii. 301. 
Paphlagonians, i. 195, 279, 291, 

440, 458, 476; ii. 18, 302, 304, 

310, 313, 314. 
Paphos, c. of Cyprus, i. 65 ; ii. 13; 

iii. 68, 70, 71. 

, Palfepaphos, iii. 70, 71. 

Paracheloitse, in Thessaly, ii. 136. 

, in .ZEtolia, ii. 136. 

Paracheloi'tis, distr. of ^Stolia, ii. 

169. 
Parachoathras, mtn of Media, ii. 

245, 249, 260, 267. 
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Paradeisus, t. of CcEie-Syria, iii. 

170. 
Paraetacse, Parsetaceni, a people of 

Media, ii. 261, 204; iii. 135, 142, 

146, 153. 
Faraetacene, i. 123 ; iii. 124, 132, 

152 
Parget Jiium, port of Marmara 

(El-Baretun], i. 64; iii. 235, 

253, 259, 294. 
Paralus, founder of Clazomense, iii, 

3. 
Parapomisus, ii. 245, 248 ; iii. 78, 

89, 12-1126. 
Parapotamia, Parapotamii, t. of 

Phocis, ii. 101, 113, 123, 124, 
, distr. of Syria, iii. 

166. 
Parasopia, distr. of Boeotia, ii. 97, 

103. 

Parasopias, in Thessaly, ii. 136. 
ParasSpii, iii Bceotia, ii. 103. 

, vill. of Thessaly, ii. 66. 

Parati, people of Sardinia, i. 334. 

Pareisactus, iii. 230. 

Pariane, ii. 350. 

Pariani, ii. 347, 348, 374. 

Parii, Parians, inhabitants of the 

island of Paros, i. 484; ii. 210, 

349. 
Paris (Alexander), i. 65, 274; ii. 

360, 376. 
Parisa, ii. 235. 
Parisades, i. 476, 477. 
Parisii, people of Gaul, i. 290. 
Parisus, r. of Pannonia, i. 482. 
Parium, c. of Mysia (Kamaraes or 

Kemer), i. 518; ii. 340, 348 

351. 

, in the Propontis, ii. 210. 

Parma, t. of Cisalpine Gaul, i. 322. 

Parmenides, i. 143, 375. 

Parmenio, ii. 272 ; iii. 125. 

Parmesans, i. 323. 

Parmesus, ii. 108. 

Pamassii, ii. 121. 

Parnassus, i. 40, 311, 505; ii. 2, 

62. 67,93,105, 114116, 121, 
123, 125, 129, 143, 158, 195. 
Parnes, mtn of Attica, ii. 90. 
Parni. Aparni, ii. 241, 244, 248. 



Paropamisadae, iii. 77, 82, 124 - 

128. 

Paropamisus. See Parapomisus. 
Paroraea, distr. of Epirus, i. 498. 
Paroraei, people of Epirus, i. 499. 
Parorbelia, distr. of Macedonia, i. 

514. 
Paroreatae, people of Triphylia, ii, 

19. 

Paroreius. See Phrygia, iii. 43. 
Paros (Bara), i. 332, 484 ; ii. 66, 

208, 210, 211. 
Parrhasii, people of Arcadia, ii. 7, 

75, 241. 

Parrhasius, the painter, iii. 14. 
Parsii, same as Parrhasii. 
Parthenia, same as Samos, ii. 168 ; 

iii. 8. 

Parthenia?, i. 424426. 
Parthenias, r. of Elis, ii. 32. 
Parthenium, mtn of Arcadia (Par~ 

thent), ii. 76. 
, prom, of the Tauric 

Chersonese, i. 474. 

-, vill. of the Cimmerian 



Bosporus, i. 474, 477 ; ii. 222. 

-, temple of Diana in the 



Tauric Chersonese, i. 474. 
Parthenius, r. of Samos, see Im- 

brasus, ii. 168. 

, r. ii. 287290, 35L 

, mtn, ii. 58, 76. 

Parthenon, temple of Minerva, h^ 

the Acropolis, ii. 84, 86. 
Parthenope, t. of Campania, iii. 32. 
, one of the Sirens, i. 

34, 39. 
, tomb of, i. 365. 



Parthi, Parthyaei, Parthians, i. 18, 

22, 195, 196, 441 ; ii. 216, 241 

245, 250255, 263277; iii. 

97, 124126, 131, 135, 136, 152, 

159, et passim. 

Parthi, Histories of, i. 178 ; iii. 73. 
Parthia, ii. 246, 250, 251, 262, 264 

274; iii. 124, 128, 131, 141 

152, 153. 
Parthian autocrat, Labienus, iii. 

39. 

Parthiene, ii. 250. 
Parthini, people of Illyria, i. 500. 
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Parus, one of the Lifeurnian islands. 

See Pharus. 
Paryadres, mta of Armenia (Kera- 

sun), ii. 226, 260, 267, 269, 296, 

305, 306. 

Parysatis, iii. 216. 
Pasargadae, c. of Persia (Fesa), 

iii. 116, 131134. 
Pasiani, Scythian race, ii. 245. 
Pasitigris, iii. 131, 132. 
Passaro, Cape. See Pachynus. 
Patala, c. of India, iii. 95. 
Patalene, distr. of India (Tatta or 

Sindi), ii. 253; iii. 80, 83, 84, 

94, 95, 120. 
Patara, c. of Lycia (Patera), iii. 

45, 47. 

Patarus, iii. 47. 
Patavini, city of the (Padtca), i. 

253. 

Patavium (Padua), i, 317, 324. 
Pateischoreis, Persian nation, iii. 

130. 

Patelputer. See Palibothra. 
Patmos, one of the Sporades (Pat- 
mo), ii. 212. 
Patrse, Patreis, c. of Achaea (Pa- 

tras), ii. 6, 8, 69, 71, 73, 74. 
Patraeus, t. of the Bosporus (Ada), 

ii. 222. 

Patrocles, i. 106108, 115; ii. 242, 
- 243, 255 ; iii. 79. 
Patroclus, leader of the Myrmidons, 

ii. 26, 89, 126, 136, 343, 395. 

, rampart of, isl., ii. 89. 

Paulus ^Emilius, i. 495, 516. 

Paunitis, ii. 269. 

Pavia. See Ticinum. 

Pax Augusta, t. of Spain (Beja), 

i. 227. 

Pedalium, prom, of Cyprus, iii. 69. 
Pedasa, t. of Caria, ii. 383. 
Pedaseis, ii. 383. 
Pedasis, ii. 383. 
Pedasum, t. of Caria, ii. 383. 
Pedasus, t. of the Leleges, near 

Troy (Paitschin) i. 494 ; ii. 343, 

375, 383, 395. 

, t. of Messenia, ii. 35 37. 

Pegasitic Gulf (G. of Volo), i. 512. 
Pegasus, ii. 62. 

2 c 2 



Peirseeus, port of Athens. See 

Piraeus. 
Peirene, ftn of the Acrocorinthi, ii. 

62. 
Peirithous, son of Ixion, ii. 137, 

144. 

Peirossus, c. of Mysia, ii. 349. 
Peirus, r. of Achaea, ii. 14, 71. 
Peirustae, nation of Pannonia, i. 

483. 
Peisander, poet, iii. 34, 78. 

, son of Bellerophon, ii. 



See 



328, 409. 
Peisistratus, son of Nestor. 

Pisistratus. 
Pe'mm, citadel of the Tolistobogii, 

ii. 320. 

Pelagio. See Lechaeum. 
Pelagonia, part of Macedonia, i. 

500, 508, 514, 516. 

, Tripolitis, i. 500, 501. 



Pelagonians, Pelagones, people of 
Macedonia, i. 501, 514 ; ii. 137. 
, same as Titans, i. 



514. 

Pglana, t. of Messenia, ii. 37. 
Pelargi, same as Pelasgi, ii. 87. 
Pelasgi, Pelasgians, i. 328, 329, 

335, 367, 493, 501, 502, 513 ; ii. 

18, 87, 93, 105, 148, 288, 395 

397; iii. 40. 

Pelasgia, Peloponnesus, i. 329. 
Pelasgian Zeus, i. 328, 329. 

Argos, i. 329 ; ii. 49, 133. 

temple, ii. 93. 

plain, ii. 139, 148. 



Pelasgicum, part of Athens, ii. 49. 
Pelasgiotas, same as Hellenes, i. 

329; ii. 52, 132, 146. 
Pelasgiotis, part of Thessaly, i. 503, 

504; ii. 132, 139. 
Pelasgus, i. 329. 
Pelggon, father of Asteropseus, i. 

514. 

PSlethronium, i. 460. 
Peleus, ii. 115, 126, 135137, 142. 
Pelias, i. 72, 74; ii. 139. 

, daughters of, i. 72. 

Peligni, people of Italy, i. 326, 344, 

353, 358360. 
Pelinaeum, mtn, iii. 19. 
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Pelinnseum, t. of Histieeotis, ii. 141, 

142. 
Pelion, mtn of Thessaly, i. 33, 40, 

311, 460, 507 ; ii. 130, 131, 139, 

142, 144148, 157. 
Pella, c. of Macedonia, i. 495, 508, 

509, 516. 

, c. of Syria, iii. 165. 

Pellsean country (Pelaaonia), i. 

508. 

Pellana, t. of Laconia, ii. 72. 
Pellene, t. of Achaa, ii. 59, 71, 72. 

, vill. of Achsea, ii. 72. 

Pelodes, lake, in Epirus, i. 497. 
Pelopidaj, ii. 51, 53, 59 ; iii. 66. 
Peloponnesian war, ii. 366 ; iii. 32. 
Peloponnesians, ii. 50, 175. 
Peloponnesus, i. 40, 105, 140, 158, 

159, 186, 201, 256, 257, 329, 330, 

385, 400, 404, 408, 478, 492, 496 ; 

ii. 211, 33, 34, 38, 43, 49 

51, 57, 59, 60, 68, 71, 77, 78, 80, 

128, 140, 142, et passim. 

, figure of, i, 128; ii. 



5. 



, islands, ii. 192, 
-, promontories of, i. 



139; iii. 291. 
Pelops, i. 492; ii, 31, 36, 39, 43, 

56, 326. 

Pelorias, i. 400404. 
Pelorus, monument of, i, 17,. 

, tower, i. 256. 

, Cape (Cape Faro in Sicily), 

i. 34, 384. 

Peltae, t. of Phrygia, ii, 332. 
Peltinian plain, in Phrygia, ii. 407. 
Pelusiac mouth of the Nile. See 

Nile. 
Pelusium, c. of Egypt (TineK), i. 

55, 62, 79, 91, 129, 134, 135 ; ii. 

217; iii. 171, 175177, 222, 

226, 233, 241, 243. 
Peneius, r. of Peloponnesus, ii. 8, 

9,11. 
, r. of Thessaly ( Salampria), 

i. 9, 328, 501, 505507, 513; ii. 

4, 67, 77, 131, 134, 142, 144 

148, 272, 397. 
Penelope, Penelopeia, i. 328 ; ii. 

50, 162, 173, 300. 



Penestas, slaves of the Thessalians, 

ii. 287. 

Peniscola. See Cherronesus. 
Penta Dactylon. See Taygetum. 
Pentelic marble, ii. 90. 
Pentheus, ii. 103. 
Penthilus, son of Orestes, ii. 94, 

154, 339, 340. 
Pentima. See Corfinium. 
Peparethus, isl. (Scopelo), i. 187 ; 

ii. 140. 

Perasia. See Diana. 
Percope, ii. 351. 
Perc5te, t. of Mysia (Bergas), ii. 

344346, 350, 351. 
Perdiccas, ii. 394 ; iii. 229. 
Pergamene, ii. 326, 332. 
Pergamum, c. of Mysia, ii. 387, 

389402 ; iii. 66. 
Pergamus, ii. 379 ; iii. 46. 
Perge, t. of Pamphylia (Murtana), 

iii. 49. 
Periander, tyrant of Corinth, ii. 

366. 

Perias, t. of Eubcea, ii. 152. 
Pericles, ii. 84, 152; iii. 9. 
Perigord, inhabitants of. See Pe- 

trocorii. 

Perinthus, c. of Thrace, i. 515, 518. 
Perisadyes, people of Epirus, i. 

500, 

Periscii,'i. 146. 
PermSssus, r. of Bceotia, ii. 101, 

108. 

PerperSna, t. of Mysia, ii. 376. 
Perperna, iii. 21. 
Perrhffibi, people of Thessaly, i. 96, 

410, 507 ; ii. 10, 137, 141, 143 

147, 153, 158. 
Perrhaebia, ii. 144 147. 
Perrhffibic cities, ii. 145. 
Perrhaebis, ii. 144. 
Persepolis, i. 122, 123; iii. 130 

133. 
Perseus, i. 202, 439, 495, 509, 516 '; 

ii. 41, 59, 108, 211, 315, 400; iii. 

208, 239, 259. 
Persia, i. 117, 122126, 131, 132, 

201; ii. 240, 254274, 293;' iii. 

34, 109, 113, 120, 124, 125, 128 

142, 188, 208, 213. 
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Persian Sea, ii. 219, 257 ; iii. 146, 
149, 186, 188. 

gates, iii. 132. 

palaces, i. 331. 

war, i. 518; ii. 7, 57. 

Gulf, i. 68, 121, 123, 124, 



129, 183, 196, 261 ; ii. 266, 267, 

270, 271 ; iii. 88, 120, 125129, 

132, 146, 185, 186, 188, 215. 
Persians, i. 17, 41, 96, 196, 463 ; 

ii. 84, 87, 94, 96, 108, 130, 155, 

181 ; iii. 35. 
Perusia, c. of Etruria (Perugia), i. 

335,336. 

Pescara. See Aternum. 
Pessinuntis, cognomen of Rhea, ii. 

184. 

(Possene), ii. 184. 

Pessinus, c. of Phrygia (Bala His- 

sar), ii. 320, 332. 
Pesti. See Posidonia. 
Petalia, isl., ii. 151. 
Peteon, yill. of Boeotia, ii. 106. 
Peteus, ii. 83. 

Petilia, t. of the Lucani, i. 378. 
Petnelissus, t. of Pisidia (Kislid- 

scha-koi), iii. 49. 
Pgtra Nabatseon, c. of Arabia, iii. 

189, 204, 209, 211. See Tilphos- 

sium. 

Petreius, legate of Pompey, L 242. 
Petrocorii, people of Aquitania (in- 
habitants of Perigord), i. 284. 
Petronius, prefect of Egypt, iii. 222 ; . 

267269. 
Pence, isl. of the Danube (Piczina}, 

i. 463, 464, 470. 
Peucetii, people of Italy, i. 315, 

422, 423, 428, 431, 432, 436. 
Peucini, people of the' Bastarni, i. 

469, 470. 

Peucolai'tis, c. of India, iii. 90. 
Phabda, t. of Pontus, ii. 296. 
Phabra, isl. near Attica, ii. 89. 
Phabrateria, t. of Latium. See Fa- 

brateria. 

Phaccussa, c. of Egypt, iii. 245. 
Phseaces, Phaeeces, Phseacians, i. 

39; ii. 122, 190. 
Phaedimus, i. 65. 
Phsedon, ii. 82. 



Phsedrus, leader of the Athenians, 
ii. 153. 

, dialogue of Plato, i. 452 ; 



ii. 91. 
Phaestus, c. of Crete (Hodyitra), ii. 

196, n., 200. 
Phaeton, son of the Sun, i. 320. 

-, tragedy of Euripides, i. 

52. 

Phagres, t. of Macedonia, i. 512. 
Phagronopolis, c. of Egypt, iii. 

245. 

Phagroriopolite nome, iii. 245. 
Phalacrum, prom, of Corcyra, i. 

497. 

Phalanna, t. of Thessaly, ii. 144. 
Phalannsei, ii. 144. 
Phalanthus, i. 424, 425, 430. 
Phalara, t. of Thessaly (Stillida}, i. 

94; ii. 137, 138. 
Phalasarna, t. of Crete, ii. 193, 200. 
Phalces, ii. 77. 

Phalereis, demus of Attica, ii. 89. 
Phalericum, ii. 91. 
Phalerii, people of Etruria, i. 335. 
Phalerus, iii. 70. 
Phalisci, people and city of Etruria, 

i. 335. 

Phaliscum, c. of Etruria, i. 335. 
Phanee, port of the island of Chios 

(Porto JM/ustieo), iii. 18. 
Phanagoria, Phanagoreia, Phana- 

goreium, c. of the Bosporani, i. 

472, 477 ; ii. 223. 
Phanaroea, distr. of Pontus, i. 113; 

ii. 295, 305, 309, 311. 
Phanias, ii. 210, 392. 
Phanoteis, ii. 101. 
Phanoteus, c. of Phocis, ii. 122, 

123. 

Phaon, ii. 162. 

Phara, c. of Acbsea, ii. 71, 74. 
, c. of Messenia, see Pherse, 

ii. 74. 
, t. of the Carthaginians, iii. 

285. 
Pharae, village near Tanagra, ii. 

99. 

, c. of Thessaly. See Pherse. 

Pharatse, in Messenia, ii. 74. 
Pharbetite nome, iii. 240. 
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Pharcadon, c. of Thessaly, ii. 142. 
Phareis, Pharieis (Pharaeeia ?), in 

Acluea, ii. 73. 
Pharenses, inhabitants of Phara, ii. 

74. 

Pharis, c. of Laconia, ii. 40. 
Pharmacussae, islands near Salamis, 

ii. 85. 

Pharnaces, king of the Bosporani, 
ii. 224, 239, 292, 294, 306, 311, 
401. 

Pkarnacia, c. of Pontus, i. 190, 
491 ; ii. 294, 296,, 297, 304, 305 ; 
iii. 61. 

Pharos, isl. of Egypt, i. 46, 47, 58, 
59, 88, 91, 211; iii. 226, 227, 
238, 240. 

, tower or lighthouse on the 

island, ii. 280 ; iii. 230. 

, one of the Liburnian islands 

(Lesina), i. 186, 484. 
Pharsalia, ii. 132 ; iii. 233. 
Pharsalii, ii. 134, 135. 
Pharsalus, mtn, ii. 32. 

, c. of Thessaly, anciently 

Palaepharsalus, now Satalda, ii. 
133136 ; iii. 233. 

, New, on the Enipeus, ii. 

133196, 155. 
Pharusii, people of Libya, i. 198 ; 

iii 277, 280. 
Pharygse, c. of Locris, ii. 127. 

, c. of Argolis, ii. 127. 

Pharygaea Juno, ii. 127. 
Pharygium, prom, of Phocis, ii. 

122. 
Pharziris, same as Parysatis, iii. 

216. 
Phaselts, t. of Lycia (Tirikowa), iii. 

48, 49, 55. 

Phasis, c. of Colchis, i. 440; ii. 
225, 227, 230. 

, r. of Colchis (Rion), i. 71, 

72, 82, 138, 457 ; ii. 225, 227, 
230, 270, 296. 
Phatnitic mouth of the Nile, iii. 

239, 240. 
Phauene ( ? Phasiane), distr. of 

Armenia, ii. 268. 
Phaumtis, distr. of Armenia, ii. 
269. 



Phayllus, ii. 119. 

Phazemon, c. of Pontus, ii. 311. 

Phazemonitee, ii. 311. 

Phazemonitis, ii. 310, 311. 

Phea, Phese, Pheia, c. of Pisatis, 

ii. 16, 22, 25, 26. 

, prom, of Pisatis, ii. 15. 

Pheidippus, iii. 31. 

Pheidon, ii. 34, 58. 

Phellon, r. of Triphylia, ii. 16. 

Phellos, stronghold of Lycia, iii. 

47. 

PhemSnoe, ii. 117. 
Pheneus, t. of Arcadia, ii. 75, 76. 
Pherae, Phera, c. of Messenia. See 

Phara, ii. 3537, 46, 74. 
Pherse, c. of Thessaly (Velestina), 

ii. 139, 148, 235, 272. 
Pheraea (Hersea?), c. of Arcadia, 

ii. 32, 42. 
Phereei, ii. 143. 
Phergcydes, Syrian, i. 28, 254 ; ii. 

167, 190, 211 ; iii. 2, 15. 

, Athenian, ii. 211. 



Phesti or Festi, t. of Latium, i. 

341. 
Phidense or Fidense, t. of Latium, 

i. 335, 341. 
Phidias, of Athens, ii. 29, 53, 86, 

87. 

Phigalia, t. of Arcadia, ii. 22. 
Philadelpheia, t. of Lydia. (Ala 

Schehr), ii. 335, 406. 
Philadelphia, t. of Judaea, iii. 177, 

181. 

Philadelphus. See Ptolemy. 
Philas, isl. and c. of Upper Egypt, 

i. 64 ; iii. 243, 265, 267. 
Philseni, altars of the, i. 256, 257 ; 

iii. 290, 291. 
Philalethes, ii. 336. 
Philemon, comic poet,- iii. 55. 
Phile'tajrus, ii. 198, 307. 
, founder of the Attali, ii. 

289, 399, 400. 

-, son of Attalus, ii. 400. 



Philetes, poet, ii. 42 ; iii. 36. 

Philip, son of Amyntas, i. 463, 492, 
508, 509, 512, 513 ; ii. 38, 39, 
56, 64, 111 ; iii. 165, et passim. 
, city of, i. 512. 
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Philip, father of Perseus, i. 439 ; ii. 

38, 146, 315. 

, tyrant of the Areitae, ii. 152. 

, Pseudo, ii. 401. 

, isl. of, in the Arabian Gulf, 

iii. 199. 
Philipopolis, c. of Macedonia, i. 

514. 
Philippi, c. of Macedonia, i. 515. 

, battle of, iii. 58. 

Philippus, historian, iii. 41. 
Philisteides, tyrant of Euboea, ii. 

152. 
Philo, historian, i. 1 19. 

, architect, ii. 85. 

Philochorus, i. 502 ; ii. 39, 81, 88, 

97. 
Philoctetes, i. 378, 411 ; ii. 134, 

140, 148. 
Philodemus, of Gadara, Epicurean, 

iii. 175. 
Philogenes, founder of Phocaea, 

iii. 3. 
Philomela, sister of Procne, ii. 

122. 
Philomelium, t. of Phrygia (Ak- 

Schehr), ii. 333; iii. 43. 
Philon, in Egypt, iii. 245. 
,Philonomus, ii. 43. 
Philopoemen, ii. 71. 
Philotas, founder of Priene, iii. 

2,7. 

' , son of Parmenio, iii. 60, 

. 125. 

Philotera, c. of Egypt (Kosseir), iii. 

193. 
, sister of Ptolemy II., 

iii. 193. 

Phineus, i. 465. 

Phinopolis, t. of Thrace, i. 490. 
Phirmum, or Firmum Picenum, t. 

of Picenus, i. 357. 
Phlegra, i. 364, 511. 
, ancient name of Pallene, 

i. 510, 511. 

Phlegrsean plain, i. 361. 
Phlegyse, people of Thessaly, i. 

507 ; ii. 147. 

Phlegyas, brother of Ixion, ii. 147. 
Phliasia, ii. 66. 
Phligadia, mtn, i. 308. 



Phlius, c. of Argolis, ii. 60, t>6, "1. 

Phocse, island of, iii. 204. 

Phocsea, c. of Ionia (Karadscha- 

Fokia), i. 376, 493 ; ii. 339, 368, 

403 ; iii. 2, 3, 21. 
Phocsei, Phocseans, Phocseis, Pho- 

cseenses, and Phocenses, i. 235, 

268, 280, 375, 397 ; ii. 2, 101. 
Phocian mtns, ii. 101 . 

towns, ii. 101. 

Phocis, i. 95 ; ii. 4, 6, 62, 78, 93, 

99, 104, 106, 113124, 350. 
Phocon-nesoi or Seals' Island, in 

the Arabian Gulf, iii. 199, 204. 
Phocylides, ii. 212. , 
Phcebia, same as Rhegium, i. 387. 
Phoebus. See Apollo, i. 452. 
Phoenice, c. of Epirus, i. 497. 
Phoenicia, Phoenice, i. 8, 15, 41, 59 

61, 63 65, 68, 90. 91, 189, 

235, 256 ; iii. 50, 52, 56, 67, 140, 

148, 160, 167, 171173, 177. 
Phoenician expenditure, i. 258. 
Phoenicians, i. 3, 4, 65, 66, 68, 76, 

224 226, 252, 259, 262, 334, 

493 ; ii. 93, 304 ; iii. 289. 

, islands of the, i. 194. 

Phcenicis, c. of Boeotia, same as 

Mgdeon, ii. 106, 107. 
Phoenicium, mtn of Bceotia, ii. 106. 
Phcenicodes, i. 421. 
Phoenicon, iii. 209. 
Phoenicus, mtn of Lycia (lanar- 

tasch], iii. 48. 
, c. and port of Marmara, 

iii. 235. 

Phoenicussa, one of the Lipari Is- 
lands, i. 420. 
Phoenix, king of the Dolopes, ii. 

132, 133, 142, 143. 

, mtn of Caria, iii. 28, 29. 

, fortress of Caria, iii. 29. 

, t. of Crete (Castel Franco), 

ii. 194. 

, r. of Phthiotis, ii. 129. 

Pholegandrus, one of the Cyclades 

(Policandro), ii. 207, 209. 
Pholoe, mtn of Arcadia (Maura 

mmf), ii. 7, 9, 33, 76, 347. 
Phorcys, iii. 66. 
Phoron, port of Attica, ii. 85. 
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Phoroneus, ii. 188. 

Phoronis, ii. 188. 

Phosphorus, temple of, i. 211. 

Phraates, i. 441; Hi. 97, 159, 
160. 

Phranicates, iii. 164. 

Phrentani, i. 432. 

PhrLcius, mtn of Locris, ii. 340, 
396. 

Phriconis, Cume, ii. 340. 

, Larisa, ii. 397. 

Phrixa, t. of Triphylia, ii. 15. 

Phrixeium, temple of Phrixus, i. 
72. 

Phrixus, i. 72, 228, 229 ; ii. 291. 

Phryges, Briges, or Brygi, see Phry- 
gians, ii. 298. 

Phrygia, i. 96, 195, 279, 410, 492 ; 
ii. 180, 185, 188, 191, 276, 283, 
284, 289, 307, 314, 326337, 345, 
351, 407, 409; iii. 43, 60, 66, 
188. 

, the Greater, ii. 319321, 

326, 332. 

, the Less, ii. 315, 326. 

, Lower, i. 78. 

Epictetus, i. 195 ; ii. 289, 



314, 315, 320, 326, 332. 
-, the goddess, ii. 184. 



Phrygian hare, i. 58. 

Phrygians, i. 41, 452, 510,514; ii. 

180, 184188, 191, 277, 290, 

298, 301, 304, 316334 ; iii. 63, 

66, 67. 
Phrygius, r. of Lydia and Ionia, ii. 

403. 

Phrynae, people of India, ii. 253, 
Phrynichus, tragic poet, iii. 5. 
Pliryno, ii. 365, 366. 
Phtheirophagi, ii. 219, 225. 
Phtheiron, mtn, iii. 6. 
Phthia, part of Thessaly, ii. 67, 132 

137, 142, 143. 
Phthii, ii. 134. 

Phthiota, ii. 43, 68, 131, 136, 137. 
Phthiotides Thebaj, ii. 133138. 
Phthiotis, part of Thessaly, ii. 128, 

132139. 

, Achsan, i. 71 . 

Phycus, prom, of Cyrensea (Ras-al- 

Razat), ii. 41 ; iii. 292. 



Phycus, t. of Cyrenasa, iii. 292. 

Phylace, c. of Phthiotis, ii. 135, 
138. 

Phylarchi, i. 196. 

Phyleides, vill. of Attica, ii, 87. 

, ii. 167. 

Phyleus, ii. 170. 

Phyllus, c. of Thessaly, ii. 138. 

Physse, ii. 406. 

Physcon. See. Ptolemy. 

Physcus, c. of Caria (Castro Mar- 
mora), iii. 29, 38, 43, 62. 

Piacenza. See Placentia. 

Piasus, ii. 397. 

Picentes, people bordering on Cam- 
pania, i. 374. 

Picentia, i. 374. 

Picentine boundary, i. 359. 

Picentini, i. 339, 357, 373. 

Picenum, i. 338, 357, 358, 360. 

Pictge, i. 351, 352. 

Pictones (capital Poictiers), i. 283, 
284. 

Pieres, Pieriotse, people of Macedo- 
nia, i. 506 ; ii. 105, 147. 

Pieria, Pieris, distr. of Macedonia, 
i. 41, 506509, 514; ii. 105. 

, mtn in Thrace, ii. 187. 

, distr. of Syria, iii. 61, 161. 

, mtn of Syria, iii. 164. 

Pillars of Hercules ( Gibraltar and 
Ceuta), i. 8, 32, 38, 50, 61, 75, 
76, 78, 81, 82, 87, 88, 91, 101, 
105, 109, 110, 120, 123, 128, 
130, 131, 135, 136, 140, 153, 
158164, 173, 179, 180, 183 
185, 190192, 194, 197, 198, 
205, 206, 210, 215, 216, 218, 
219, 224, 228, 234, 237, 239, 
241, 253, 255, 256, 258; iii. 240, 
275, 276, 286. 

Pimolisa, t. of Pontus, ii. 313. 

Pimolisene, Pimolitis, distr; of 
Pontus, ii. 302, 312, 313. 

Pimpla. Pimpleia, t. of Macedonia, 
i. 508 ; ii. 105, 187. 

Pinaca, t. of Mesopotamia, iii. 157. 

Pinara, t. of Lycia (Minara), iii. 
40,45. 

Pinarus, r. of Cilicia, iii. 60. 

Pindar, poet, i. 232, 256, 369, 405 
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409, 493, 502, 519 ; ii. 97, 107, 

109, 118, 132, 184, 290, 404; iii. 

16, 19, 33, 108, 240. 
Pindus, mtn of Thessaly, i. 410, 

501, 505, 507 ; ii. 128135, 137, 

141147, 158. 

, t. of Locris, ii. 128, 137. 

, r. of Locris, ii. 128. 

Pineta di Castel Volturno. See 

Gallinarian wood. 
Piomba. See Matrinus. 
Pionia, t. of the Leleges in Mysia, 

ii. 381. 

Pira. See Pyrrha. 
Pirseeus, same as Amisus, ii. 294. 
Piraeus, i. 91; ii. 79, 85, 87, 89, 

91 ; iii. 32. 
Pirithous, i. 76, 507. 
Pisa, tract of country, ii. 32. 

, c. of Elis, ii. 31, 32. 

, ftn, ii. 31, 32. 

, c. of Etruria, i. 315, 323, 

329, 330, 334. 
Pisatse, in Elis, i. 330; ii; 9, 15, 

28, 30, 31,33, 39. 

, in Etruria, i. 331, 334. 

Pisatis, distr. of Elis, i. 330; ii. 8, 

11, 13 16, 28, 3034. 45 53 

56, 59. 
, terrifcscy ef Pfea, i. 315, 

330. 
Pisidia, land of Asia, i. 32, 54 ; ii. 

307, 322326, 332, 383, 409; 

iii. 48, 54, 63. 

, mtns, iii. 47, 48. 

, cities, ii, 324326. 

, Taurus, i. 195 ; ii. 319. 

Pisidians, i. 195 ; ii. 216, 304, 322 

324, 407, 409. 
Pisilis, t. of Caria, iii. 28. 
Pisistratus, son of Nestor, ii. 25, 

46. 
, tyrant of Athens, ii. 

83, 88 
Piso, Cnseus, praefect of Libya, i. 

197. 

, Carbo, i. 319. 

, Ahenobarbus, i. 277. 

, son of Pompey, i. 213. 

Pissuri, ii. 245. 
Pitanaei, ii. 383. 



Pitanatae, in Samnium, i. 372. 
Pitane, t. of Mysia ( Tschandarlik\ 

ii. 339, 376, 387, 389, 398. 
Pithecussa, Pithecussse, isl. (7s- 

chia), i. 84, 89, 93, 185, 368, 

369, 386, 387, 404. 
Pithecussseans, i. 365. 
Pitnisus, t. of Lycaonia, ii. 321. 
Pittacus, ii. 366, 391, 392. 
Pittheus, son of Pelops, ii. 56. 
Pitya, Pityeia, t. of Mysia, ii. 317, 

346, 349, 371. 

Pityassus, t. of Pisidia, ii. 324. 
Pityocamptes, ii. 80. 
Pityus, vill. of the Troad, ii. 349. 
the Great, part of the coast 

of Colchis, ii. 225, 226. 
Pityussa, ancient name of Lampsa- 

cus, Salamis, and Chios, q. v. ii. 

83. 

Pityussae, islands, i. 251. 
Pixodarus, king of Caria, iii. 35. 
Placentia, t. of Cisalpine Gaul, i. 

322325. 

(Piacenza), i. 322, 323, 



325. 

Placus, mtn, ii. 343, 386. 
Planasia (Isle St. Honoraf), i. 185, 

239, 276. 
Planctse, or Wandering Kocks, i. 

32, 224, 256. 
Plataeae, c. of Bceotia, ii. 66, 94, 

100, 104, 107, 108, 111. 

, vill. of Sicyon, ii. 108. 

Platseans, ii. 100. 

Platamodes, prom, of Messenia, ii. 

22. 

Platana. See Hermonassa. 
Platanistus, shore of Cilicia, iii. 

52. , 
, same as Macistus, ii. 

18. 
Plato, i. 154, 390, 452, 462, 464; 

ii. 91, 183, 188, 197, 353, 354, 

382; iii. 34, 110, 179, 222, 

240. 

Plax, ii. 386. 

Pleias, Pleias, Pleiades, constel- 
lation, iii. 59, 82, 83, 126, 274. 
Pleistus, r. of Phocis, ii. 116. 
Plemyrium, c. of India, iii. 89. 
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Plereei, people of Dalmatia, i. 484, | 

485. 
Pleuron, c. of 2Etolia, Old and 

New, ii. 72, 159, 160, 171, 172, 

175, 178, 179. 

Pleuronia, ii. 160, 178, 179. 
Pleuronii, ii. 160, 173, 176. 
Pleutauri, people of Spain, i. 233. 
Plinthine, c. of Egypt, iii. 236. 
Plnmbaria, isl. (S. Polo), L 239. 
Plutiades, iii. 59. 
Pluto, i. 220 ; iii. 25. 
Plutonium, i. 363 ; ii. 408 ; iii. 25. 
Plutus, i. 220, 221. 
Plynos, port of Marmara, iii. 294. 
Pneuentia, t. of the Piceni (Pol- 

lentia?), i. 357. 

Pnigeus, t. of Marmara, iii. 235. 
Po, r. of Italy, i. 287, 303, 312, 

316, 317, 320, 322, 323, 360, 

438, 439 ; ii. 71. 
Podalirius, heroum or shrine of, i. 

434. 
Podarces, brother of Protesilaus, ii. 

134. 

Poeaessa, t. of Laconia, ii. 37. I 

Poacile, iii. 54. I 

Poedicli, same as Peuce'lii, i. 423, 

431. 
PceeVssa, t. of the isl. of Ceos, ii. 

210. 
Poemandris, same as Tanagra, ii. 

96. 

Posum. See Bceum, i. 505. 
Poaus, nun of Thessaly, i. 501. 
Pogon, port of Trcezen, ii. 55. 
Pola, t. of Istria.i. 73, 313, 321, 483. 
Polemon, son of Pharnaces, king 

of Pontus, ii. 220, 223, 224, 305, 

322. 
, of Laodicea, son of Zeno, 

ii. 334. 

, philosopher, ii. 387. 

, Periegetes, i. 23 ; ii. 86. 

Polentia, t. of the largest of the 

Balearic Islands (Pollenfa), i. 

251. 

Policandro. See Pholegandms. 
Polichna, ii. 84, 371, 376. 
Polieum, t. of Lucaiiia, i. 397. 
Polvna. See Apollonia. 



Polino, See Prepesinthus. 
Polisma, Folium, t. of the Troad, 

ii. 368. 
Polites, companion of Ulysses, i. 

380. 

, son of Priam, ii. 364. 

Polium, ii. 368. 
Pollentia. See Polentia. 
Poltyobria, t. of Thrace, i. 490. 
Polyanus, mtn of Epirus, i. 501. 
Polybius, historian, i. 1, 23, 31, 35, 

36, 38, 39, 145, 147, 148, 156 

164, 209, 222, 226, 244, 256, 258, 

259, 274, 283, 301, 309, 310, 315, 

319, 330, 360, 393, 418, 435, 438, 

481, 487, 495, 518 ; ii. 1, 51, 64, 

77, 120, 251 ; iii. 234, et passim. 
Poly boles, ii. 213. 
Polybus, ii. 64. 
Poiycasta. mother of Penelope, ii. 

173. 

Polycles, ii. 288. 
Polycletus, historian, ii. 243, 244 ; 

iii. 130, 139, 150. 

, statuary, ii. 53. 

Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, iii. 8, 

9. 

Polydamas, Trojan, ii. 364. 
Polydamna, iii. 238. 
Polydectes, brother of Lycurgus, 

ii. 203, 204. 
, king of the Seriphii, ii, 

211. 

Polydorus, son of Priam, ii. 344. 
Polymedium, t. of the Troad, ii. 

376, 390. 

Polymnastus, iii. 16. 
Polynices, ii. 21. 
Polyphagi, i. 299 ; ii. 239. 
Polypcetes, king of the Lapithas, ii. 

143, 145. 
Polyporus, r. of the Troad. See 

Heptaporas, ii. 371. 
Polyrrhenii, in the island of Crete, 

ii. 200. 
Polystephanus, same as Prseneste, 

i. 354. 
Polytiraetns, r. of Sogdiana, ii. 

254. 
Polyx&ia, tragedy of Sophocles, ii. 

186. 
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Pomentlne plain in Latium, i. 344, 

346. 

Pometia, i. 344. 
Pompaedius, leader of the Marsi 

(Quintus Pompedius Silo), i. 359. 
Pompeia, Pompsea, t. of Campania 

(Pompeii), i. 367, 368, 374. 
Pompeiopolis, c. of Paphlagonia 

(Tasch-Kopri), ii. 313. 
Pompeiopolis, same as Pompelon ; 

same as Soli, iii. 45, 46, 55. 
Pompelon, Pompeiopolis, t. of 

Spain (Pampeluna), i. 242. 
Pompey the Great, i. 242, 317, 350 ; 

ii. 74, 217, 218, 231, 233, 235, 

246, 271, 286, 294, 305 3] 0, 

320, 392; iii. 24, 27, 55, 164, 

170, 176, 180, 181, 232, 233. 
, sons of (Cnaeus and Sex- 

tus), i. 213, 242; iii. 27. 
, trophies of, i. 234, 239, 

240, 267. 
Pompeius Sextus. See Sextus. 

Cnseus. See CnaBus. 

, Mark, ii. 392. 

Strabo, father of Pompey 

the Great, i. 317. 
Pontia, island (Porno), i. 185, 

347. 
Pontic Sea, i. 480. 

coasts, i. 489. 

castor, i. 245. 

Pontica, same as Pontus. 

Pontici, ii. 246. 

Pontius-, Glaucus, tragedy of 

^Eschylus, ii. 155. 
Pontus, i. 54, 149, 216, 489, 490; 

ii. 113, 145,285320,386; iii. 

75, 77, 142, 297, et passim. 
Pontus, part of Cappadocia, ii. 278, 

302, 305. 

, Gulf of the, i. 189. 

Axenus, i. 458, 461. 

Euxinus, i. 458 ; ii. 145. 

See Euxine. 

, mouth of, at Byzantium, i. 

489, 496; ii. 315. 
, the right shore, i. 95 ; ii. 

221, 226. 

, the left shore, ii. 145. 

Ponza. See Pontia. 



Poplonium, c. of Etruria, i. 329 

332, 334. 

Porcuna. See Obulco. 
Pordali-i, ii. 393. 

Pordoselene, Poroselene, isl.,ii. 393. 
Pornopion, name of Apollo, ii. 386. 

, month, ii. 386. 

Poro, Poros, isl. See Ca auria. 
Porsena, king of Clusium i. 327. 
Porthaon, ii. 175. 
Porthaonidse, kings of the JStolians, 

ii. 179. 

Porticanus, king of India, iii. 95. 
Porto Ereole. See Hercules, port 

of. 

PortO'Fico. See Palserus. 
Porto Trano, See Minoa. 
Porus, iii. 74, 82, 91, 92. 

, r. of Achaia, ii. 1 4. 

Poseidium, grove, ii. 21. 

, Samian, ii. 26. 

, in Alexandria, iii. 230. 

, prom, and c. of Epirus, 



i. 4 7. 

> , prom, of Thessaly (Cape 

Stauros), i. 512. 

, of Chios, iii. 1 8. 



, of the Milesians (Cape 

Arbora), iii. 1, 2, 27, 37. 

, of Lucania, i. 375, 376. 

, Bay of Lucania, i. 375. 

-, of Samos, with temple, 



ii. 16, 17. 

, of Arabia, iii. 203. 

-, t. of Syria, iii. 164, 



167. 



-, temple of Neptune, in 

Elis, ii. 16, 17, 21, 26. 
Poseidon. See Neptune. 
Poseidonia, in the isl. Tenos, ii. 

211. 

Poseidonia, or Trcezen, ii. 55. 
Poseidonia, c. of Lucania (Pesti), i. 

373376; ii. 55, 87. 
Posidonium, Posidonian Gulf, Po- 

sidoniate Gulf (Gulf of Salerno), 

i. 31, 34, 313, 315, 373, 375, 379. 

, near Rhegium, i. 384. 

Posidonius, the Stoic, i. 1, 6, 8, 23, 

44, 66, 84, 86, 90, 143, 144, 146, 

148, 152, 154156, 158, 203, 
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207, 208, 216, 220, 222, 229, 230. 

235, 244, 245, 247, 256, 25S, 259, 

261, 273, 280, 281, 294, 319, 325, 

400402, 406, 413, 420, 450, 453, 

454, 456, 461, 475, 486; ii. 1, 

217, 251, 387; iii. 33, 151, 166, 

170, 173, 208, 216, 225, 244, 278, 

282, et passim. 
Possene. See Pessinuntis. 
Potamia, distr. of Paphlagonia, ii. 

314. 

Potamii, ii. 89. 
Potamo, of Mitylene, ii. 392. 
Potamus, vill. of Attica, ii. 89. 
Potentia, c. of Picemim, i. 357. 
Potidsea, c. of Macedonia, i. 511. 
Potniffi, c. of Boeotia, ii. 103, 109. 
Pozzuoli. See Puteoli. 
Pozzuolo. See Diceearchia. 
Practius, r. of Mysia, ii. 340, 344, 

346, 350, 351. 

Prsenestina, Via, i. 352, 353. 
Prseneste, c. of Latium, i. 353, 354, 

370. 

Pramnee, iii. 117, 118. . 
Prasia, vill. of Attica (Raphtf), ii. 89. 
Prasise, c. of Argolis, ii. 48, 55. 
Prasii, people of India, iii. 97. 
, inhabitants of the city of 

Prasus, ii. 189, 199. 
Prasus, c. of Crete, ii. 195, 199. 
Prausi, Gallic nation, of whom 

Brennus was king, i. 280. 
Praxander, iii. 69. 
Praxiphanes, iii. 33. 
Praxiteles, ii. 105 ; iii. 13. 
Preferni, i. 344. 
Premnis, t. of Ethiopia, iii. 268. 
Prepesinthus, one of the Cyclades 

(Polino), ii. 208. 
Priam, ii. 169, 301, 342, 344, 345, 

360, 367, 377. 
Priamidse, ii. 378. 
Priamon (? Promon), c. of the Dal- 

matse, i. 484. 
Priapeia, songs of Euphronius, ii. 

66. 

Priapene, distr. of Mysia, ii. 347. 
Priapeni, ii. 347. 
Priapus, son of Bacchus, temple of, 

ii. 66, 348. 



Priapus, t. cf Mysia, L 518 ; ii. 

317, 332, 340, 347349. 
Priene, c. of Ionia (Samsun), ii. 69, 

299, 333, 335 ; iii. 2, 7. 
Prienians, ii. 69 ; iii. 10. 
Prion, mtn near Ephesus, iii. 3. 
Privernum, t. of Latium, i. 352. 
Probalinthus, t. of Attica, ii. 67, 

90. 
Prochyta, isl. (Protidd), i. 93, 185, 

368, 386. 
Procleidas, ii. 44. 
PrScles, brother of Eurysthenes, ii. 

42, 44, 77, 203, 212. 

, founder of Samos, iii. 3. 



Procne, sister of Philomela, ii. 122. 
Proconnesus, isl. of the Propontis 

(Marmora}, i. 32, 518 ; ii. 347, 

349, 393. 

Proerna, t. of Phthiotis, ii. 136. 
Proetides, ii. 50. 
Proetus, king of Tiryns, ii. 54. 
Prometheus, i. 273, 458; ii. 238; 

iii. 77. 
Loosed, a play of 

JSschylus, i. 52. 

Pronesus, t. of Cephallenia, ii. 166. 
Prophthasia, c. of Drangiana (Za- 

rang), ii. 249 ; iii. 124. 
Propontis (Sea of Marmora), i. 8, 

72, 78, 81, 86, 106, 107, 188 

190, 195, 442, 481, 491, 517, 

518; ii. 92, 286, 314, 315, 329, 

331, 332, 338, 340342, 352, 

369 ; iii. 34, 62. 

Proschium, t. of JStolia, ii. 160. 
Proseleni, ii. 75. 
Proserpine, i. 295, 383; ii. 17; iii. 

25, 180. 
Prosopite nome, vill. of Egypt, iii. 

240. 

Prosymna, t. of Argolis, ii. 54. 
Protarchus, iii. 37. 
Prote, island, ii. 23, 35. 
Protesilaeium, in the Thracian 

Chersonese, i. 517 ; ii. 358. 
Protesilaus,king of the Thessalians, 

i. 454 ; ii. 83, 134138. 
Proteus, father of Cabira, i. 59, 62, 

225. 
Protogenes, iii. 29, 30. 
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Pfusa, c. of Mysia, ii. 315, 316, 

318. 
Prusias, c. of Bithynia (Bruse), ii. 

315. 
, king of Bithynia, ii. 315, 

407. 
Prusienses, inhabitants of Prusias, 

ii. 316. 

Prytaneis, ii. 123. 
Psammetichus, king of Egypt, i. 

96 ; iii. 195, 219, 239, 244. 
Psaphis, vill. of the Oropii, ii. 90. 
Pschate. See Data. 
Psebo, lake of Ethiopia (Tsana), 

iii. 271. 

Pselchis, c. of Ethiopia, iii. 268. 
Pseudopenias, prom, in the Greater 

Syrtis, iii. 291. 
Pseudophilip, i. 516. 
Psillis, r. of Bithynia, ii. 288. 
Psiloriti. See Ida. 
Psygmus, on the coast of Ethiopia, 

iii. 200. 
Psylli or Psyllians, people of Libya, 

i. 198; ii. 348; iii. 260, 294. 
Psyra (Psyra), isl. near Chios, iii. 

19. 

Psyttalia. isl. near Salamis, ii. 85. 
Pteleasimum, distr. of Triphylia, ii. 

24. 

Pteleos, ii. 357. 
PtelSum, mtn of Epirus, i. 505. 

, c. of Triphylia, ii. 23, 24. 

, c. of Thessaly, ii. 24, 

135, 139. 
Pterelas, ii. 162. 

Ptolemai's, t. of Phoenicia, i. 201. 
, t. of Pamphylia (Alar a), 



iii. 50. 
292. 



-, t. of the Cyrenaic, iii. 

-, t. of the Troglodytic, i. 
200; iii. 191,194,204. 

-, t. of the Thebais, iii. 



258. 

Ptolemies, i. 178. 

Ptolemy Auietes, ii. 308 ; iii. 231, 
232, 234. 

. Ceraunus, ii. 400. 

-. -, Cocce's son, iii. 230. 

- Epiphanes, iii. 231. 



Ptolemy Euergetes, iii. 231. 

Euergetes II. cr Physcon, 

i. 149, 152, 156; ii. 124, 172; 
iii. 231, 234. 

Lathurus, iii. 231. 

Philadelphia, ii. 120, 172 ; 



iii. 47, 193, 194, 224, 231, 260. 

PhUometor, iii. 164, 231. 

Philopator, ii. 199; iii. 



176, 231. 

S5ter, iii. 290. 

, king of Cyprus, iii. 71. 

, son of Auletes, iii. 234. 

, son of Juba, iii. 281, 2b3, 



297. 
, son of Lagiis, i. 463 ; iii 

123, 229, 231, 239. 

, son of Mennaus, iii. 166 

Ptoum, rc*n of Boeotia, ii. 109. 
Publius Crassus. See Crassus. 
Claudius Pulcher. See Pul- 

cher. 

Serrilius, ii. 322. 

Pulcher, Publius Claudius, iii. 71. 
Punic War, Second, i. 239. 
Purali. See Arbis. 
Puteoli (Poszuolf), in Campania, i. 

364, 366. See Dicgearchia. 
Putrid Lake. See Sapra limne. 
Pydna, c. of Macedonia, i. 508, 509, 

513. 

Pygalgeis, iii. 11. 
Pygela, c. of Ionia, ii. 299; iii. 10, 

11. 
Pygmies, i. 54, 55, 59, 67, 68, 109, 

458 ; iii. 107, 270. 
Pylse, Thermopylae, i. 17 ; ii. 118, 

129, 130, 137. 
Pylaean convention of Amphyctyons, 

ii. 118, 130. 

Pylsemenes, ii. 286, 289. 
Pylseum, mtn of Lesbos, ii. 396. 
Pylams, king of the Pelasgi, ii. 395, 

396. 

Pylagorae, Pylagori, ii. 118. 
Pyla'ic Assembly, ii. 140. 
Gulf (G. of Zeitun], ii. 

132. 

Pylene, t. of .Etolia, ii. 160, 172. 
Pylian Sea, ii. 22. 
Pylii, Pylians, inhabitants of Pyhis, 
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i. 330, 398; ii. 7, 17, 2228, 30; 

iii. 2. 

Pylon, t. of Illyria, i. 495. 
Pylus, part of Elis, ii. 11, 17, 18. 
, c. of Nestor, ii. 7, 25, 46 ; 

iii. 4. 

, Eleian, ii. 25, 26. 

, Triphylian, Lepreatic, or 

Arcadian, ii. 8, 11, 16, 18, 19, 

25, 26. 
, Messenian, ii. 11, 18 22, 

2628, 3538. 

, Ematheeis, ii. 31. 

Pyraechmes, ii. 33. 

Pyraetheia, iii. 137. 

Pyraethi, in Cappadocia, iii. 137. 

Pyramids, the, in Egypt, iii. 249 

252, 255. 
Pyramus, r. of Cilicia (Dschehan- 

tschai), i. 82; ii. 279, 280; iii. 

59, 60, 68. 
Pyrasus, t. of Phtliiotis, ii. 138, 

139. 

Pyreneean Venus, i. 267, 272. 
Pyrenees, i. 110, 161, 181, 192, 193, 

206, 219, 233, 234, 239242, 

249, 250, 264267, 271, 272, 

275, 278, 279, 282, 284, 285, 292, 

296. 
Pyrgi, t. of Triphylia, ii. 22. 

, t. of Etruria, i. 335. 

Pyrgitae, in Triphylia, ii. 22. 
Pyriphlegethon, r. near Dicesarchia, 

i. 39, 363. 
Pyrrha, wife of Deucalion, ii. 125, 

134. 149. 

, t. of Thessaly, ii. 134. 

, t. of Ionia, iii. 6. 

, t. of Lesbos (Pira}, ii. 391, 

392. 

, isl., ii. 139. 

, prom, of Thessaly, ii. 139. 

, prom, of Mysia, ii. 376. 

Pyrrhsea, name of Thessaly, ii. 

149. 
Pyrrhsean Euripus, in the island of 

Lesbos (entrance to the Gulf of 
Cakni), ii. 391. 
Pyrrhic dance, ii. 182. 
Pyrrhichus, ii. 182, 202. 
Pyrrhon, ii. 82. 



Pyrrhus Neoptolemus, son of A- 
chilles, i. 500. 

, king of Epirus, i. 387, 427, 



438, 498 ; ii. 59, 68. 
Pythagoras, i. 395, 456 ; iii. 9, 114. 
Pythagoreans, i. 25, 375, 395 ; ii. 

68, 183 ; iii. 180. 

, philosophy of the, i. 



427, 457; iii. 114. 
Pythaistae, ii. 97. 
Pythangelus, harbour, altars, iii. 199 

201. 
Pytheas, i. 99101, 110, 116, 154, 

157, 158, 173, 204, 223, 237, 283, 

291, 299, 452. 

Pythian games, i. 390 ; ii. 117, 120. 
priestess, ii. 117; iii. 179. 



Pythias, the, ii. 121. 

Pythium, temple of Apollo, ii. 97. 

^- , vill. of Attica, ii. 81. 

Pytho, t. of Phocis, ii. 55, 115, 119. 
Pythodoris, ii. 305, 306, 309, 310. 
Pythodorus, ii. 305 ; iii. 24. 
Pytholaus, prom, of Ethiopia, iii. 

199, 201. 

Python, ii. 120, 121. 
Pytia, ii. 349. 
Pytius, ii. 349. 
Pytna, part of Mt Ida, ii. 189. 

, in Crete, ii. 189. 

Pyxus, prom., r., and t. of Lucania, 

i. 376. 

Quadi, i. 444. 
Querci. See Cadurci. 
Quintius Titus, ii. 146. . 
Quintus Fabius Maximus .ZEmilia- 

nus, i. 277. 
Quirinalis Collis, Mount Quirinus, 

at Rome, i. 348. 
Quirites, i. 342344 

Racca. See Chordiraza, iii. 157. 
Ram's Head. See Criu-Metopon. 
Raphia (Refafy, t. of Juda2a,iii. 176. 
Rapti, modern name of Prasia. 
Ras-el-Kasaroun. See Casium. 
Ras-el-Razat. See Phycus. 
Ratoiis. See Arathus. 
Rauraris, i. 272. 
Racee. See Hyarotis. 
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Ravenna, i. 314, 318, 319, 322, 

323, 326, 337. 
Reate, c. of the Sabines (Rieii), i. 

338, 339. 
Red Sea, see Arabian Gulf and 

Erythraean Sea, iii. 244, 254, 

260. 

Refah. See Raphia. 
Reggio, i. 315, 317. 
, in Modena. See Rhegium- 

Lepidum. 

Regis-Villa, c. of Etruria, i. 335. 
Remi, people of Gaul, i. 289, 290. 
Remus, brother of Romulus, i. 340, 

343. 

Reneia, isl. (Rhena} t ii. 209. 
Rhacotis, part of Alexandria, iii. 

227. 
Rhadamanthus, Cretan lawgiver, 

ii. 196, 204. 
, brother of Minos, i. 

3, 225 ; ii. 122, 196, 328. 

tragedy of Euri- 



pides, ii. 32. 
Rhadine, song of Stesichorus, ii. 21. 
Rhaeci, i. 343. 
Rhfeti, i. 287, 304, 306, 307, 311, 

317, 447, 448, 482. 
Rhaetian wine, i. 306. 
Rhaetioa, Rhsetia, i. 482. 
Rhaga, ii. 264. 
Rhagas, Rhages, c. of Media, i. 94 ; 

ii. 250, 264. 
Rhamanltffi, people of Arabia, iii. 

212. 

Rhambaei, people of Syria, iii. 166. 
Rhamis, i. 446. 
Rhamnus, t. of Attica, ii. 90. 
Rhathenus, ii. 296. 
Rhatotes, name of the Paphlagoni- 

ans, ii. 302. 
Rhea, mother of the gods, ii. 22, 

183189. 
(Agdistis, Idsea, Dindymene, 

Sipylene, Pessinuntis, Cybele, 

Cybebe), ii. 184186. 
, Silvia, daughter of Numitor, 

i.340. 

Rhecas, ii. 224. 
Rhegians, i. 391. 
Rhegini, i. 385, 386. 



Rhegium (Reggio}, i. 94, 186, 256. 
, c. of the Bruttii, i. 77, 

384386, 388390, 404, 431. 
, t. of Gaul, beyond the 

Po (Reggio), i. 317. 
Lepidum, t. of Gaul, this 

side the Po (Reggio in Modena}, 

i. 322. 
Rhegma, at the mouths of the 

Cydnus, iii. 56. 
Rhenus, r. (Rhine}, i. 99, 192, 193, 

264, 265, 285290, 292, 296, 

297, 304, 306, 308, 310, 317, 

442447, 451, 480; iii. 296. 
, sources of the, i. 265, 289, 

304, 317. 

-, mouths of the, i. 99, 265, 



288, 289, 296, 447, 451. 
Rhesus, king of Thrace, i. 514 ; ii. 

351. 
, r. of the Troad, ii. 304, 

341, 351, 357, 371. 
Rhetia, mother of the Corybantes, 

ii. 190. 

Rhiginia, r. of Thrace, i. 516. 
Rhine. See Rhenus. 
Rhinocolura, Rhincocorura, t. of 

Phoenicia (El-Arish}, ui. 149, 176, 

211. 

Rhipe, t. of Arcadia, ii. 75. 
Rhium, prom, of Achaia(Drepawo), 

ii. 6, 73, 79. 

, t. of Messenia, ii. 37, 38. 

Rhizffii, Bay of the, i. 485. 
Rh : zon, t. on the coast of Illyria 

(Risano), i. 485. 
Rhizonic Gulf (Gulf of Cataro), i. 

483, 485. 
Rhizophagi, people of Ethiopia, iii. 

195. 

Rhizus, t. of Thessaly, ii. 139, 148. 
Rhoa, i. 269. 
Rhodanus, Rhone, r. of Gaul, i. 

249, 266. 267, 269, 271, 272, 274 

288, 302, 303, 310. 
Rhodaspes, son of Phraates, iii. 

160. 
Rhodes, i. 38, 105, 109, 123, 131, 

133, 160, 172175, 179, 180, 

184, 187, 189, 201, 202, 332, 423, 

486; ii. 164, 188, 189,212,213 
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216, 217, 328, 331, 374, 409 ; iii. 

33, 34, 39, 40, 230. 
Rhodians, Rhodii, i. 90, 240, 398 ; 

ii. 85, 194 ; iii. 33, 34. 
Rhodius, r. of the Tread, ii. 304, 

357, 371. 

Rhodope (Rhodes, Rhode?), t. of 
Spain, i. 240 ; iii. 32. 

, mtn of Thrace (Despoto- 

dagh), i. 311, 481, 489, 506, 514. 

Rhodopis, iii. 250. 

Rhodes. See Rhodes. 

llhoduntia, citadel near Thermo- 
pylae, ii. 129. 

Rhoeites, r. of the Troad, ii. 371. 
1 llhcetaces, r. of Albania, ii. 230. 

RhcEtium, t. of the Troad, ii. 357, 

358, 361, 368. 

Rhombites,- the Greater, Bay of 

Mffiotis, ii. 221. 
, the Lesser, ii. 221 

RJione. See Rhodarms. 

Rhesus, r. of Syria, iii. 164. 

Rliundauus, r. of Mysia {Mualitsch- 
Tschai], ii. 299, 330, 332. 

Rhypes, c. of Achsea, ii. 71, 73, 75. 

Hhypis, ii. 73. 

Rhytium, t. of Crete, ii. 200, 

Rieti. See Reate. 

Rimini. See Ariminum. 

Rion. See Phasis. 

Ripheean mtns, i. 452, 459. 

Risso. See Larisus. 

Romans, i. 3, 16, 18, 22, 104, 153, 
175, 191, 192, 209, 210, 212, 217, 
222, 226228, 231, 234, 238, 239, 
243, 247, 249, 250, 253, 262, 263, 
270, 271, 284, 286, 287, 290295, 
298, 302, 305, 306, 310, 313, 317, 
319, 321, 322, 324, 326, 327, 331, 
333335, 338356, 358, 360, 
361, 364, 366, 371, 373, 374, 377, 
378, 381, 383, 387, 397, 404, 405, 
408, 412, 413, 424, 427, 437 
441, 443, 446, 447, 450, 451, 466 
468, 475, 477, 480, 484, 485, 
488, 491, 494, 498, 500, 505, 509, 
516; ii. 38, 43, 44, 46, 59, 61, 
63, 64, 71, 73, 85, 88, 89, 92, 
100, 108, 111, 128., 172, 174, et 
passim. 



Roman army, 1. 178. 

camp, i. 246. 

cavalry, i. 292. 



citizens, i. 342, 366. 

colonists, i. 252, 373. 

colony, i. 212, 322, 323. 

customs, i. 278. 
Empire, view of the, iii 



295297. 

garrison, i. 270. 

historians, i. 249. 

polity, i. 278. 

prefects, i. 286. 

territory, i. 151, 341. 



Rome, i. 140, 202, 216, 253, 278. 

293, 297, 317, 322327, 330, 

331, 333, 336356, 358, 366, 

370, 371, 398, 412, 413, 431, 441, 

444; ii. 64, 65, 140, 171, 368; 

iii. 172, 295297. 
Romulus, i. 340, 342, 343. 
JRoumelia. See Thrace. 
Roxana, wife of Alexander, ii. 254 ; 

iii. 229. 
Roxolani, Scythian nation, i. 172, 

451, 470, 471. 
Rubicon, r. of Italy (prob. Pisatel- 

lo], i. 322, 324, 337. 
Rucantii, i. 307. 

Rudis, c. of Calabria, i. 429, 430. 
Ruscino, r. and t. of Gaul (the Tef), 

i. 272. 

Ruspinum, t. of Numidia, iii. 284. 
Ruteni, people of Aquitania, i. 284. 
Rutuli, people of Latium, i. 339, 

343, 346. 

Saba, port in the Arabian Gulf, iii. 

195. 
Sabffi (Assab), c. of the Troglodytse, 

iii.197. 
Sabaeans-, people of Arabia Felix, 

iii. 190, 206, 207, 209. 
Sabata, c. of Arabia, iii. 190. 

(Laffo di Bracctano), i. 336. 

Sabatorum Vada, t. of Liguria 

( Vadi), i. 300, 322, 323. 
Sabazius, god of the Phrygians, ii. 

186, 188. 
Sabelli, i. 372. 
Sabina, i. 338, 339, 351. 
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Sabini, Sabines, people of Italy, i. 

325327, 338, 339,342, 357, 371, 

438. 
Sabos, king of Arabia, Hi. 212. 

, king of India, iii. 95. 

Sacae, Scythian race, i. 465 ; ii. 245 

250. 

Sacaa, ii. 246. 

Sacarauli, Scythian race, ii. 245. 
Sacasene, distr. of Armenia, i. 112; 

ii. 242, 246, 268. 
Sacco. See Trerus. 
Saccopodes, Adiabeni, iii. 154. 
Sacred Promontory, Promontory of 

Spain (Cape St. Vincent), i. 160, 

164, 180, 181, 206, 208, 211, 214, 

215, 223, 227. 

Sadacora, t. of Cappadocia, iii. 44. 
Sadracse, palace of Darius, near 

Arbela, iii. 144. 
Ssetabis, t. of Spain (Xativa), i. 

241. 

Sagalasseis, ii. 324. 
Sagalassus, ii. 323, 410. 
Sagapeni, iii. 154. 
Sagra, Sagras, r. i. 391, 392. 

, battle of the, i. 395 

Sagrus, r., i. 360. 

Saguntum, c. of Spain (Murviedro), 

i. 239, 241, 251. 
Sagylium, citadel of Pontus (Ijan 

Kalessi), ii. 311. 
Saii, a Thracian tribe, ii. 169, 298. 

See Sinti. 

St. Elias, mtn. See Oche. 
St. Gothard. See Adulas. 
St. Make, Cape. See Cabaeum. 
St. Martian, Island of. See Orty- 

gia. 

Sta. Maura. See Leucas. 
St. Pola. See Plumbaria. 
Saintes. See Mediolanium. 
Sais, c. of Egypt, iii. 239, 242. 
Saitse, iii. 257; 
Sai'tic mouth of the Nile (Gulf of 

Matzeia), iii. 240. 

nome, in Egypt, iii. 239, 240. 

Sakaria. See Sangarius* 
Salaminiac Bay, ii. 6. 
Salaminii, ii. 83. 
Salamis, c. of Cyprus, iii.. 69. 
. VOL. in. 2 D 



Salamis, isl. (anciently Cychreia, 

Sciras, Pityussa) (Kolun), i. 187 ; 

ii. 57, 60, 84, 124, 153. 

, t. of the isl., ii. 83. 

, Gulf of, ii. 82, 83, 89. 

Salamoni. See Salmonium. 
Salampria, r. See Peneius. 
Salapia, c. of Apulia, i. 433, 434 
Salaria Via, i. 339. 
Salas, r. of Germany, i. 445. 
Salassi, people of Cisalpine Gaul, i. 

303306, 309, 311, 314. 
Salda, port of Mauritania (Bougie], 

iii. 284. 

Salentine territory, i.,429. 
Salentini, people of lapygia. i. 422, 

428. 

Salentinum, i. 430. 
Salerno, Gulf of . See Posidonium. 
Salernum, c. of Campania, i. 374. 
Salganeus, Boeotian, i. 17; ii. 96. 
, c. of Bceotia, ii. 92, 98. 



Salmacis, ftn near Halicarnassus, 

iii. 35. 
Salmone, c. of Pisatis, ii. 31, 32. 

, ftn of Enipeus, ii. 31, 32. 

Salmoneus, king of Elis, ii. 31 33. 
Salmonium, prom, of Crete (Sala- 
moni), i. 160 ; ii. 189, 193, 194, 

199, 213, 
Salmydessus, c. and coast of Thrace 

(Midjeh), i. 79, 82, 490 ; ii. 287. 
Salome, sister of Herod, iii. 184. 
SalSn, t. of the Dalmatas, i. 484. 
Salon, t. of Bithynia, ii. 317, 318. 
, cheese of, ii. 318. 
Salona. See Amphissa. 
Salonica, Gulf of. See Thermaic 

Gulf. 
Saltiatse (Saltigetse J), in Lusitania, 

i. 217. 
Salyes, people of Transalpine Gaul, 

i. 267, 269271, 275, 276, 278, 

301, 302. 

Samsei, in Cephallenia, ii. 166. 
Samaria, same as Sebaste, c. of 

Judaea, iii. 177. 

Samariane, c. of Hyrcania, ii. 242. 
Same, t. of Cephallenia, ii. 163, 

166,167. 
Sami, heights, ii. 169. 
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Samia, Samos, ii. 212, 213; iii. 

10. 

Samian strait, iii. 10. 
Saimans, inhabitants of Samos, i. 

518 ; ii. 168, 212 ; iii. 9, 10. 
Samicum, citadel of Triphylia, ii. 16, 

17, 19, 21, 26. 
Samicus, plain, ii. 21. 
Samnits, Samnites, Saunitse, i. 

339, 344, 346, 357, 360, 367, 

371 374, 377, 378, 380, 387, 

399, 431, 438. 
Samnites, c. of the, i. 353. 
, women of the, in an 

island of Gaul, i. 295. 
Samnitic mtas, i. 326. 
Samnium, i. 360. 
Samonium, prom, of Crete. See'Sal- 

monium." 

-, in the Neandris, ii. 189. 

-, Alexandrian, ii. 189. 

Samos, isl. in the Icarian Sea 

(Samo), i. 93, 187; ii. 163, 168, 

169, 303 ; iii. 2, 3, 711. 

, Thracian, ii. 10. 

, Ionian, ii. 10, 21. 

, c. of the island of, iii. 3. 

, c. of Triphylia, ii. 19, 21, 

25. 
, and Same, same as Cephal- 

lenia, and c. of this isl., ii. 163, 

166, 167. 

-, Threician, same as Samo- 



thrace, i. 516 ; ii. 168. 
Samosata, c. of Syria, iii. 44, 161. 
Samothrace, Samothracia, isl. (Sa- 

motkraki), i. 43, 187, 296, 516 ; 

ii. 168, 189, 190. 
Samothracians, i. 516 ; ii. 180. 
Sampsiceramus, prince of the Emi- 

seni, iii. 166, 167. 
Samsun. See Priene. 
Samsun Dagh. See Mycale. 
San Dimitri. See Antandros. 
San Giarno. See Corydallus. 
Sana, t. of Pallene, i. 511. 
Sanaus, c. of Phrygia, ii. 332. 
Sandalium, citadel of Pisidia, ii. 

323. 
Sandaracurgium, mtn of Pontus, 

ii. 313. 



Sandobanes, r. of Albania, ii. 230. 
Sandon, father of Athenodorus, iii. 

58. 
Sandrocottus, king of the Prasii, i. 

109 ; iii. 97, 105, 107, 125. 
Sandyx, ii. 271. 
Sangarius, r. of the Troad (Sakaria), 

ii. 289, 314, 321, 351 ; iii. 66. 
Sangias, vill. of Phrygia, ii. 288. 
Sanisene, distr. of Paphlagonia, ii. 

314. 

Sanni, people of Pontus, ii. 296. 
i Santa Maria. See Malia and Tro- 

giliutn. 

Santa Maura. See Leucas. 
Santo, Mount. See Athos. 
Santoni (inhabitants of Saintonge)^ 

i. 283, 284, 310. 
Santorino. See Thera. 
Saocondarius, ii. 321. 
Saone, r. See Arar. 
Saos, r. See Save. 
Sapee, Sapagi, people of Thrace, i. 

515,516; ii. 169,298,305. 
Saperdes, ii. 393. 
Saphnioeis. See Satnioeis. 
Sapis, r. of Cisalpine Gaul (Savio), 

i. 322. 
Sappho, i. 65; ii. 162, 388, 391, 

393; iii. 250. 
Sapra limne (or Putrid Lake% at 

the Tauric Chersonese, i. 473, 

474. 

, in the Troad, ii. 387. 

Saraastus, king of India, ii. 253. 
Sarabat. See Hermus. 
Saragassa. See Caesar Augusta. 
Sarakoi. See Zeleia. 
Saramene, ii. 294. 
Sarapana, fortress of Colchis (Cho- 

ropanf), ii. 227, 230. 
Saraparae, people dwelling beyond 

Armenia, ii. 273. 
Sarapis, god of the Egyptians, iii. 

242, 248. 
Sarapium, temple of Sarapis, iii. 

230, 248. 
Saravene, prefecture of Cappa- 

docia, ii. 278. 
Sardanapalus, king of Assyria, iii. 

55, 143. 
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Sardinia, i. 78, 160, 177, 185, 216, 

330334; iii. 32, 240, 297. 
, Sea of, i. 78, 84, 159, 185, 

216, 325. 

Sardinian Gulf, i. 216. 
Sardis, Sardeis, c. of Lydia (Sarf), 

i. 96; .ii. 336, 400, 402406; 

iii. 23. 
Sardo, Sardon, isl., i. 219, same as 

Sardinia. 
Sareisa, c. of the Gordyenes, iii. 

157. 
Sargarausene, prefecture of Cappa- 

docia, ii. 278, 281. 
Sarmatians, Sauromatae, i. 453, 468, 

470, 480; ii. 219, 226, 227, 230, 

240, 302. 

Sarnius, r. of Hyrcania, ii. 245. 
Sarnus, x. of Campania (Sarno), i. 

367. 
Saronic Gulf, ii. 6, 49, 56, 63. 

Sea (Gulf of Engia), i. 187. 

Saros, Bay of. See Melas. 
Sarpedon, prom, of Cilicia, ii. 405 ; 

iii. 53, 69. 
, prom, of Thrace, i. 

516. 

, brother of Minos, found- 
er of Miletus, ii. 328, 347 ; iii. 

49. 

, leader of the Syrians, iii. 



174. 

Sarsina, t. of Umbria, i. 337. 
Sarf. See Sardis. 
Sarus, r. of Cappadocia and Cilicia, 

ii. 279. 

Sasamo. See Segesama. 
Saso, isl. (Saseno), i. 429. 
Satalca, t. of Mesopotamia, iii. 

157. 

Saialda. See Pharsalus. 
Sataldere. See ^sepus, 
Satnioeis, or Saphnioeis, r. of the 

Troad, i. 494; ii. 375, 379, 394. 
Sataius, ii. 375, 394. 
Saturn, L 494 ; ii. 39, 183, 184, 189, 

378. 

, temple of, i. 254. 

Satyr, painted by Protogenes, iii. 

29,30. 

Satyri, ii. 180, 184, 186. 
2 D 2 



Satyrium, near Tarentum, i. 425. 

Satyrus, king of Bosporus, i. 462, 
476. 

, monument of, ii. 222. 

, founder of the city of Phi- 

lotera, iii 193. 

Sauuita?, see Samnites, i. 372. 

Sauromatse, i. 172, 194, 195, 452, 
464; ii. 240, 302. See Sarma- 
tiaus. 

Sans, Sauus, r. of Hungary. See 
Save. 

Save, r. i. 309, 482. 

Savio. See Sapis. 

Scaean gates, in the city of Troy, ii. 
351, 363. 

wall, ii. 351. 

Scsei, ii. 351. 

SCSBUS, r. in the Troad, ii. 351. 

Scamander, r. i. 90; ii. 358, 360, 
361, 363, 369, 370, 378. 

, plain of, ii. 361, 362. 

Scamandrius, son of Hector, ii. 
377, 378 ; iii. 66. 

Scandaria, Scandarium, prom, of 
the island of Cos, iii. 36. 

Scardon, a Liburnian city (Scar- 
dona'), i. 484. 

, in Elis, ii. 347. 

Scardus, mtn of Macedonia (Schar- 
dagh], i. 505. 

Scarphe, c. of Boaotia, i. 95 ; ii. 
103. 

Scarpheia, Scarphe, c. of the Epi- 
cnemidian Locrians (Bondoniza), 
i. 94; ii. 126. 

Scaurus, M. JEmilius, i. 323. 

Scense, c. of Mesopotamia, iii. 159. 

Scemtse, Scenites, in Arabia, Meso- 
potamia, Syria, etc., i. 63, 196, 
441 ; ii. 219, 252 ; iii. 160, 166, 
185, 190, 204. 

Scepsia, ii. 361, 375. 

Scepsian territory, ii. 190. 

Scepsians, ii. 361, 377. 

Scepsis, ii. 300, 360, 369, 375 
381 ; iii. 5. 

Scepsius, Demetrius. See Deme- 
trius. 

Sceptuchiae, Sceptuchi, ii. 225. 

SchSdia, t. of Egypt, iii. 237241. 
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Schedieium, ii. 124 

Schedius, ii. 124. 

Schelidan Adassi. See Chelidonian 
Isles. 

Scheria, same as Corcyra, i. 459. 

Schosniis, c. of Bceotia (Morikios), 
ii. 58, 103. 

Schcenus, r. of Boeotia, ii. 103. 

, port of Corinth, ii. 49, 

63, 79. 

, clans of, i. 16. 

Schuss. See Susa. 

Sciathus (Sciathos), isl. near Mag- 
nesia, ii. 140. 

Scillus, t. of Triphylia, ii. 16. 

Stilly Islands. See Cassiterides. 

Scilurus, king of the Scythians, i. 
471, 475, 479. 

Scingomagum, t. in the Alps, i. 268. 

Scione, c. of Pallene, i. 511. 

Scipio. Metellus, iii. 281, 284, 285. 
JSmilianus, i. 283; iii. 51, 



286. 



Africanus, i. 361. 
Caius, i. 317. 
Nasica, i. 484. 



Scira, vill. of Attica, ii. 82. 
Sciras, same as Salamis, ii. 82. 

Athene, ii. 82. 

Sciron, ii. 80, 81. 

Scirones (N.W. \vind), i. 43. 

Scironides rocks, ii. 80, 82. 

Scirophorion, ii. 82. 

Sciros, rocks of, i. 43. 

Scollis, mtn of Elis, ii. 11, 13, 14, 

74. 
Scolus, c. of Bceotia (Kalyvi), i. 

16; ii. 58, 103, 104. 
Scombraria, isl. near Spain (Islote), 

i. 239. 

Scombrus, iii. 25. 
Scopas, the sculptor, ii. 373; iii. 

11. 

Scopelo. See Peparethus. 
Scordistae, Scordisci, i. 450, 454, 

482, 483, 485, 488, 489. 

, Great, i. 488. 

: , Little, i. 488. 

Scotussa, c. of Pelasgiotis, i. 503, 

504, 514 ; ii. 146. 
Scripu. See Orchomenus. 



Scultanna, r. of Cisalpine Gaul 

(Panara), i 324. 
Scydises, mtn of Armenia (Aggi 

Dagh), ii. 226, 267, 296. 
Scylacium. See Scylletium. 
Scylax, ii. 318, 340 ; iii. 37. 

, r. of Pontus (TschoterUk 



Irmak), ii. 295. 
Scylla, i. 3133, 36, 37, 39. 

, daughter of Nisus, ii. 55. 

Scyllseum, prom, and port of Italy, 

i. 3537, 384. 
, prom, of Argolis (Skylli), 

ii. 47, 55, 207. 

Scylleticus Sinus, Gulf of Scylle- 
tium (Golfo di Squillace), i. 380, 

392. 
Scylletium, Scylacium, t. of the 

Bruttii (Squillace), i. 392. 
Scyrus, isl. (Skyro), i. 187 ; ii. 124, 

140. 
Scythia (Tartary), i. 13, 52, 99; ii. 

216, 352. 

, desert of, i. 79, 82. 

, Little (or Tauric), i. 478, 



489 ; ii. 279. 
Scythian nations, i. 247, 480, 481 ; 

ii. 235. 

bow, i. 188. 

history, i. 32. 

zone, i. 147 ; ii. 247. 

custom, i. 299. 

Scythians, i. 23, 51, 52, 106, 115, 

172, 179, 180, 194, 195, 458, 461, 

462, 464, 467, 468, 475, 480 ; ii. 

218, 219, 221, 230, 240, 244, 245, 

248, 273, 288, 302, et passim. 
Scythians of the East, i. 172. 
Scythopolis, c. of Galilee, iii. 181. 
Sebaket-Bardoil. See Sirbonis. 
Sebaste, c. of Pontus, ii. 300. 

, same as Samaria, iii. 177. 

Sebennytic nome, iii. 240. 
mouth of the Nile, iii. 

239, 240. 

Sebennytice, c. of Egypt, iii. 239. 
Secinus (Belinda), iii. 52. 
Segeda. See Segida. 
Segesama, t. of the Vaccsei (Sasa* 

mo), i. 244. 
Segesta (Sisseck). See Segestica. 
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Segestes, father of Segimuntus, i. 

446. 
Segestica (Sissech), c. of Hungary, 

i. 309, 482, 483, 488. 
Segida, t. of the Aruaci, i. 243. 
Segimuntus, prince of the Cherusci, 

i. 446. 

Segni. See Signia. 
Segobriga, t. of the Celtiberi, i. 243. 
Segusii, or Segusiani, people of 

Gaul, i. 277, 286. 
Seide. See Sidon. 
Seiris, r. of Lucania, i. 397. See 

Siris. 

Selefkeh. See Seleuceia. 
Selene, or the Moon, goddess wor- 
shipped by the Albani, ii. 234. 
, by the people of Memphis, 

iii. 248. 
, cognomen of Cleopatra, iii. 

161. 
, Greek name for Luna, c. and 

port of Etruria, i. 330. 
Seleuceia, c. of Susiana, iii. 154. 
, c. of Assyria, on the Ti- 
gris, ii. 262, 271 ; iii. 145, 146, 

152, 156, 162. 
, Pierian, c. of S3'ria (Su- 

veidyeh), i. 486 ; iii. 61, 161 

164, 167. 
, fortress of Mesopotamia, 

iii. 161. 

, c. of Cilicia, iii. 53, 54. 



Seleucis, part of Syria, iii. 160, 161, 

167, 171. 
Seleucus, the Babylonian, i. 8, 

261. 
Nicator, king of Syria, ii. 

334, 400 ; iii. 51, 74, 125, 145, 

146, 161, 162, 165. 

Callinicus, king of Syria, 



ii. 248; iii. 162, 168. 
Selge, c. of Pisidia (Surfy, ii. 324. 
Selgeis, ii. 323325. 
Selgessus, same as Sagalassus, ii 

323. 

Selgic mountains, ii. 325. 
Selidromi. See Icus. 
Selindi. See Selinus. 
Selinuntia, hot springs in Sicily (I 

Bagni di Sciacca), i. 415. 



Selinuntius Apollo, worshipped by 

the Orobii, ii. 152. 
Selinus c. of Sicily, i. 412. 

c. of Cilicia, iii. 52. 

r. of .Sicily, ii. 73; iii. 68. 

r. near Ephesus, ii. 73. 

r. of Elis, ii. 73. 

r. of Achaea, ii. 73. 



Selinusia, lake near Ephesus, iii. 

14. 
Selleis, r. near Sicyon, ii. 9. 

, r. of Elis, i. 502 ; ii. 911. 

, r. of the Troad, ii. 351. 



Selli, people of Epirus, i. 44, 502. 
Selurus, i. 413. 

Selybria, c. of Thrace, i. 490, 518. 
Selys, i. 490. 

Sembritse, Egyptians driven into 
exile by Psammitichus, iii. 195, 
219. 

Semiramis, wife of Ninus, i. 129 ; 
ii. 271, 281, 309, 310 ; iii. 74, 75, 
122, 143. 

, rampart of, i. 124. 

Semnones, people of Germany, i. 

445. 
Sena, t. of Umbria (Sinigaglia), i. 

337. 
Senones, people of Gaul, i. 289. 

, people of Italy, i. 291, 317, 

322. 
Sentlnum, t. of Umbria (Sentina), 

i. 337. 

Sepias, prom, and coast of Thessaly 
(C. Demitri), i. 512; ii. 148. 

, c. of Magnesia, ii. 139. 

Sepius, same as Sipus. 
Septempeda, t. of Picenum (S. 

Severmo), i. 357. 
Sequana, r. (Seine), i. 281, 288, 

290, 291, 297. 
Sequani, people of Gaul, i. 278, 

286288, 291, 307, 310. 
Serapis. See Sarapis. 
Seraspadanes, son of Phraates, iii, 

160. 

Sered. See Tigranocerta. 
Seres, people of India, ii. 253 ; iii 

95, 97. 

Serguntia, t. of Celtiberia, i. 243 
Seriphians, ii. 211. 
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Seriphos, one of the Cyclades (Ser- I 

pho), ii. 28, 211. 
Serrium, prom, of Thrace, i. 516. 
Sertorius, i. 238, 242, 244, 439; 

iii. 281. 
Servilius, P. Isauricus, ii. 322 ; iii. 

46, 55. 

Servius, king of the Romans, i. 348. 
Sesamum (Sesamoides), ii. 116. 
Sesamus, t. of Paphlagonia, ii. 291. 
Sesarethii, people of Epirus, i. 500. 
Sesithacus, leader of the Cherusci, 

i. 446. 
Sesostris, king of Egypt, i. 61, 96 ; 

iii. 74, 191, 194, 224, 244. 
Sessola, Castel di. See Suessula. 
Sestia, prom, of, in the Thracian 

Chersonese, i. 518. 
Sestos, t. of the Thracian Cherson- 
ese, i. 164, 188, 518; ii. 350, 

352354. 

, strait of, i. 517. 

Setabis (Xativa], i. 241. 
Sethroite nome, iii. 243. 
Setia, t. of Latium (Sezza). i. 344, 

347, 352. 

, wine of, i. 347. 

Setium, prom, of Gallia Narbonen- 

sis (Capede Cette),i. 271. 
Seusamora, c. of Iberia Caucasia, 

ii. 231. 

Seuthes, king of the Odrysse, i. 5, 6. 
Seven Brothers, monuments of the, 

iii. 278. 

Severino, S. See Septempeda. 
Sextiee, hot-baths near Marseilles, i. 

267, 270. 
Sextius, i. 270. 
Sextus Pomperas, i. 213, 362, 386, 

388,404,408,411. 
Sezza. See Setia. 
Shirban. See Artemita. 
Sibse, people of India, iii. 77, 94. 
Sibini, people of Germany, i. 445. 
Sibyl, Erythraean, ii. 321 ; iii. 18, 

258, 259. 

Sicambri, i. 289, 444446, 451. 
Sicani, people of Sicily, i. 407. 
Sicenus (Sikino), ii. 207. 
Sicilians, i. 9, 336, 385, 407 ; ii. 

118. 



Sicily, i. 3378, 84, 89, 93, 128, 
164, 184186, 194, 213, 224, 
334, 361, 362, 369, 376378, 
383386, 388, 389, 392, 400 
404, 407409, 411, 412, 414, 
417422, 425, 430. 437, 438, 
459; ii. 4, 35, 41, 71, 92, 116, 
154, 158, 378, 404; iii. 32, 59. 

, Sea of, i. 85, 185187, 315, 

346, 379, 380, 400, 495 ; ii. 5, 
16, 287, 288, 297. 

, Strait of. See Messina. 



Sicyon, c. of Peloponnesus (Basi- 
lica), i. 410 ; ii. 5, 10, 53, 58, 59, 
65, 66, 71, 77, 107, 108, 116, 124. 

Sicyonia, ii. 5, 62, 66, 103. 

Sicyonii, Sicyonians, ii. 64, 66. 

Side, c. of Pontus, ii. 295. 

, c. of Pamphylia (Eski Ada- 



Ka), ii. 323 ; iii. 45, 50, 68. 
Sidene, distr. of Pontus (Sidin or 
Valisa), i. 82, 190 ; ii. 294, 295, 
296, 305. 

-, c. and distr. of Mysia, ii. 



347, 368. 
Sidetani, in Spain, i. 245. 
Sidicmi, people of Italy, i. 352, 

436. " 

SidicTnum. See Teanum. 
Sidin. See Sidene. 
Sidon, c. of Phrenicia (Seide), i. 

15, 59, 64, 90, 201 ; iii. 167, 169 

174. 
Sidbnes, people of the Bastarnas, i. 

470. 
Sidonia (Fedonia ?), isl. on the 

coast of Egypt, iii. 235. 
Sidonian women, i. 65. 
Sidonii, Sidonians, i. 2, 41, 60, 65, 

66, 68, 458; iii. 173, 174, 215, 

216. 
Siga, c. of the Massesylii (Tafna), 

iii. 282. 
Sigeia, prom, in the Troad, ii. 358, 

372. 
Sigelus, monument of Narcissus, 

ii. 96. 

Sigertis, king of India, ii. 253. 
Sigeum, t. of the Troad (lenischer), 

i. 517, 518; ii. 358363, 366. 

368. 
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Sigia, ii. 373. 

Sigimerus", Segimerus, prince of the 

Cherusci, i. 446. 

Siginni, people inhabiting the Cas- 
pian, ii. 258. 
Sigistan. See Dranga. 
Signia, t. of Latium (Segnfj, i. 

352. 

Signium (wine), i. 352. 
Sigriana, distr. of Media, ii. 265. 
Sigrium, prom, of Lesbos (Sign], 

i. 518 ; ii. 390393. 
Sihon. See laxartes. 
Sikino. See Sicenus. 
Sila, forest of the Bruttii, i. 391. 
, r. of India, iii. 98. 
, t., i. 435. 

Silaceni, people of Assyria, iii. 154. 
Silanus, i. 258. 
Silaris, r. of Campania (Silaro), i. 

374, 375, 380. 
Sileni, servants of Bacchus, i. 286, 

288, 290, 291, 297. 
Silenus, ii. 186, 318. 
Silli, people of Ethiopia, iii. 16. 
Silphium (Lucerne)^ ii. 265. 
Silta, in Thrace, i. 518. 
Silvium, t. of the Peucetii, i. 432. 
Simau-Gol. See Ancyra. 
Simau-Su. See Macestus. 
Simi, iii. 197. 

Simmias, Rhodian, ii. 42 ; iii. 34. 
Simodia, iii. 23. 
Simoeis, r. of the Troad, ii. 358, 

361, 362, 368. 

, r. of Sicily, ii. 378. 

, plain of, in the Troad, ii. 

361. 
Simonides, lyric poet, ii. 146, 210, 

394; iii. 108. ' 
Amorginus, ii. 212; iii. 

130. 

Simuntis, cognomen of Troy, ii. 74. 
Simus, physician, iii. 36. 

, lyric poet, iii. 23. 

Simyra, c. of Syria (SumraK), iii. 

167. 
Sinda, c. of Pisidia (Dekoi], ii. 324, 

409. 

Sindi, Mseotic race, ii. 223. 
Sindic harbour, ii. 225. 



Sindica, distr. by the Cimmerian 
Bosporus, i. 478; ii. 219, 224, 
305. 

Sea, ii. 219. 



Sindomana, c. of India, iii. 95. 
Singitic Gulf, Bay of Macedonia 

(G. of Monte Santo}, i. 511, 512. 
Singus, c. of Macedonia, i. 511. 
Sinigaglia. See Sena. 
Sinna, citadel of, iii. 170. 
Sinno. See Siris. 
Sinope, c. of Pontus, colony of the 

Milesians, i. 72, 106, 113, 114, 

202, 216, 491 ; ii. 198, 225, 227/ 

284, 291294, 302, 310; iii. 44, 

6163. 

Sinopenses, ii. 291., 
Sinopis, Sinopitis, Sinopic district, 

ii. 313. 

Sinoria, fortress of Armenia, ii. 305. 
Sinotium, t. of the Dalmatians, i. 

484. 
Sinti, Sinties, or Saii, people of 

Thrace, i. 514, 515; ii. 169, 

298. 
Sinuessa, Sinoessa, t. of Latium 

(Monte Dragone}, i. 325, 347, 

351, 360, 361, 431. 
Siphanto. See Siphnus. 
Siphnian bone, ii. 207. 
Siphnus, isl. (Siphanto), ii. 207, 

208. 

Sipuli. See Sipylene. 
Sipus, c. of Apulia (Siponto), i. 

433, 434. 
Sipylene, cognomen of Khea, ii. 

184. 

(Sipuli DagK), ii. 184. 

Sipylus, mta of Lydia, i. 91 ; ii. 

326, 335, 337 ; iii. 66. 
, c. of Lydia, i. 91 ; ii. 

326. 
Siraces, Siraci, inhabitants of the 

Caucasus, ii. 219, 238, 239. 
Siracene, ii. 236. 
Sirbis, r. of Lycia (Kodscha}, iii. 

47. 
Sirbonis, SirbSnitis, lake in Egypt 

(Sebaket-Bardoil),i. 79; iii. 176, 

177, 182, 253. 
Sirens, i. 34, 35, 375, 387. 
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Sireuusse, Sirenussse, prom. (Punta 

della Campanella), i. 34, 35, 39, 

368, 374, 375. 
Siris, c., i! 397399. 

, r. Sinno, i. 397. 

Siritis, i. 380. 

Sirmium, c. of Pannonia, i. 483. 
Sisapo, c. of Spain, i. 214. 
Siscia, t. of Pannonia, i. 483. 
Sisimythres, stronghold of, in Bac- 

triana, ii. 254. 

Sisinus, treasure-hold of, ii. 281. 
Sisis, ii. 304. 
Sisypheium, in the Acrocorinthus, 

ii. 62. 

Sisyrba, an Amazon, iii. 3. 
Sisyrbitae, iii. 3. 
Sitacene, distr. of Babylon, of Apol- 

loniatis (Descura), ii. 264 ; iii. 

135, 146, 152. 
Sitaceni, ii. 223. 
Sithones, people of Macedonia, i. 

506. 

Sitia. See Dicte. 
Sizeboli. See Apollonia. 
Skilli. See Scyllaeum. 
Skio, isl. See Chios. 
Smintheas. See Apollo. 
Sminthia, ii. 374. 
Sminthium, temple of Apollo, near 

Hamaxitus, ii. 190, 374. 
Smyrna, c. of Ionia, ii. 237, 298, 

303, 336 ; iii. 1, 4, 8, 20, 43. 

, part of Ephesus, iii. 3. 

, Bay of, iii. 20, 21. 

, an Amazon, iii. 3. 

Smyrnasans, iii. 3, 20. 

Soandus, t. of Cappadocia, iii. 44. 

Soanes, people bordering on the 

Caucasus, ii. 225, 229. 
Soatra, t. of Lycaonia, ii. 321. 
Socrates, i. 452; ii. 95 ; iii. 114. 
Sodom, c. of Judffia, iii. 183. 
Sogdiana, i. 113; ii. 245, 248, 253 

255 ; iii. 125, 126. 
Sogdiaai, Sogdii, Sogdians, i. 112, 

195 ; ii. 245, 248, 253. 
Solfa-terra, la. See Forum Vulcani. 
Soli, c. of Cilicia (Mesetlif), ii. 74, 

347, 382 ; iii. 45, 46, 50, 5355, 

596?.. 



Soli, c. of Cyprus, iii 70. 

Solii, iii. 70. 

Solmissus, mtn near Ephesus, iiL 

11. 

Soloce, iii. 154. 
Sol5n, i. 154 ; ii. 83. 
Solyme, mtns of Lycia, i. 53 ; iii. 

48. 
Solymi, people of Lycia, i. 8, 32, 

54 ; ii. 328, 409, 410 ; iii. 48, 49, 

63, 65. 

Solymus, mtn of Pisidia, iii. 409. 
Somnus, ii. 341. 
Sopeithes. king of the Indians, iii. 

92,93.' 
Sophene, distr. of Armenia (Dzo- 

phok), ii. 260, 261, 268, 278, 304 ; 

iii. 44. 

-, prince of, ii. 278. 



Sopheni, ii. 272, 273, 278. 

Sophocles, i. 410; ii. 32, 42, 51, 
81, 90, 135, 170, 186, 191, 377 ; 
iii. 9, 15, 59, 60, 76. 

Sora, t. of Latium, i. 353. 

Soracte, mtn of Latium (Monte di 
S. Silvestro), i. 336. 

Sorgue. See Sulgas. 

Sorrento. See Surrentum. 

Sosicrates, ii. 193. 

SSsipolis, Jupiter, worshipped at. 
Magnesia, iii. 23. 

Sossinati, people of Sardinia, i. ' 34. 

Sostratus, tomb of, ii. 74. 

, grammarian, iii. 26. 

of Cnidus, iii. 227. 

Sotades, ii. 19. 

, poet, iii. 23. 

Soteira, harbour in the Arabian 
Gulf, iii. 194. 

S5teres, or Saviours, cognomen of 
the Dioscuri, i. 345. "': 

Sour. See Tyre. 

Southern Sea, i. 183. 

Spadines, ii. 239. 

Spain, i. 3, 9, 13, 33, 43, 54, 72, 
100, 101, 128, 141, 151, 152, 157, 
160, 161, 163, 165, 175, 180, 184, 
192, 205, 206, 208, 210, 213,215 
219, 222226, 228, 229, 233, 
234, 236, 240242, 244, 245, 
249, 251, 252, 255, 263, 264, 267, 
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269, 279, 296, 302, 310, 325, 439, 

442; iii. 32, 108, 117, 283, 286, 

et passim. 

Spain, Citerior, i. 249, 250. 
, Ulterior, i. 240, 245; iii. 

297. 
Sparta, i. 274; ii. 15, 25, 36, 40 

44, 47, 49, 59, 153, 203. See 

Lacedsemon. 

Spartans, i. 385 ; ii. 42, 202, 203. 
Spartarium, plain of, i, 241. 
Spauta (Capauta ? ), marsh, in Me- 
dia (Urmiah), ii. 262. 
Spedon, ii. 113. 
Spercheius, r. of Thessaly (Agrio- 

mela or Ellada), i. 95 ; ii. 55, 

129, 130, 136, 137, 148. 
Spermophagi, people of Ethiopia, 

iii. 195. 
Sphagia, Sphacteria, island, ii. 22, 

36. 

Sphettus, t. of Attica, ii. 88. 
Spina, c. of Cisalpine Gaul (Spina- 

zino), i. 318. 
SpinitEe, i. 318 ; ii. 119. 
Spitamenes, ii. 248, 255. 
Spoletium, c. of Umbria (Spoleto), 

i. 338. 
Sporades, islands, i. 187 ; ii. 192 

207, 211 213; iii. 33. 
Stadia, ancient name of Rhodes, iii. 

31. 
Stagirus, Stagira, t. of Macedonia, 

i. 512, 513. 

Stalimene, isl. See Lemnos. 
Standia. See Dia. 
Stanko, isl. See Cos. 
Staphylus, ii. 195. 
Stapodia. See Melantian rocks. 
Stasanor, iii. 70. 
Statanian wine, i. 347, 361. 
Statonia, t. of Etruria, i. 335. 
Steganopodes, i. 68, 458. 
Steiria, vill. of Attica, ii. 89. 
Stels. See Pillars. 
Stenyclarus, c. of Messenia, ii. 38. 
Sternophthalmi, i. 68, 458. 
Steropa, ii. 198. 
Stesichorus, i. 67 ; iL 21, 32. 
Stesimbrb'tus, ii. 189. 



Sthgnelus, king of the Mycenae, ii. 

59. 

Sthenis, ii. 293. 
Stittida. See Phalara. 
Stiphane (Ladik-Gol], ii. 311. 
Stoa Poecile, ii. 87. 
Stobi, t. of Macedonia, i. 504 : ii. 

77. 

Stcechades, islands, i. 276. 
Stoics, i. 24, 156. 
Stomalimne, a salt lake, i. 275 ; ii. 

358, 361. 

, Tillage, iii. 36. 

Stoni (Steneco), i. 304. 
Stony Plain, the, i. 273. 
Storas, r. of Latium, i. 346. 
Strabo, geographer, i. 505, 507, 516, 

517: his country, ii. 195, 197, 

311 : his ancestry, ii. 307 : his 

masters, iii. 26, 27, 53, 173 : his 

friends, i. 178, 209, 262 : his age, 

439: his travels, i. 91, 178, 332; 

ii. 61, 208, 255; iii. 102, 247, 262> 

265; his History, i. 21; ii. 251. 

, Pompey, i. 317. 

Straits. See Gibraltar. 
Stratarchas, ii. 198. 
Stratia, t. of Arcadia, ii. 75. 
Stratius, priest, i. 114. 

. See Jupiter. 

Strato, isl. of, in the Arabian Gulf, 

iii. 195. 

tower, in Judaea, iii. 174. 

, tyrant, ii. 294. 

, natural philosopher, i. 78 

8082. 
Stratocles, Athenian, ii. 35. 

, Rhodian, iii. 33. 

Stratonice, ii. 401. 

Stratoniceia, c. ,of Caria (EsM-His- 

sar), iii. 37, 39, 40. 

, by the Taurus, iii. 40. 

Stratoniceians, ii. 383 ; iii. 39, 40. 
Stratonicus, ii. 381 ; iii. 28. 
Stratus, c. of Acarnania, ii. 159. 
, c. of Achaia, afterwards 

Dyme, ii. 74. 
Strongyla, one of the Lipari islands 

(Stromboti), i. 419, 421. 
Sarophades, islands (Strivali), ii. 

36. 
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Struthophagi, in Ethiopia, iii. 197. 
Strymon, r. of Thrace (lemboli), i. 

496, 505, 506, 512514. 
Strymonic Gulf (G. of Orfano), i. 

512, 513, 515. 
Stura. See Storas. 
Sturce. See Styra. 
Stygian stream. See Styx. 
Stymbara, t. of theDeuriopes.i. 501. 
Stymphalian lake, ii. 52, 76. 
Stymphalides, ii. 52. 
Stymphalii, ii. 76. 
Stymphalus, t. of Arcadia, i. 416 ; 

ii. 52, 66, 75, 76. 

Styra (Stwras), t. of Eubcea, ii. 153. 
Styrieis, ii. 153. 
Styx, at Lake Avernus, i. 363. 
-, near Pheneus, ii. 76. 



-, at Telchinas, iii. 31. 



Suangela, c. of Caria, ii. 383. 
Suchus, the sacred crocodile, iii. 

195. 
Sucro, r. of Spain (Xucar), i. 238, 

239, 245, 251. 

, t. of Spain, i. 238. 

Sudinus, iii. 146. 

Suessa, c. of the Volsci, i. 344, 352. 

Suessiones, people of Gaul, i. 289, 

293. 
Suessula, t. of Campania (Casteldi 

Sessola), i. 370. 
Suevi, i. 289, 308, 444, 445, 448, 

452. 
Suez, Isthmus of, i. 62, 458. See 

Heroopolis. 
Suffange-el-Bahri. See Myos-hor- 

mos. 
Sugambri, people of Germany. See 

Sicarnbri. 
Suidas, i. 503. 

Sulchi, t. of Sardinia, i. 333. 
Suleimanli. See Blaudus. 
Sulgas, r. of Gaul (Sorgue), i. 277, 

285. 
Sulmo, c. of the PeligrJ. (Sulmona), 

i. 359. 

Sultan-Dagh. See Paroreia. 
SuUan-Hissar. See Nisa. 
Sumrah. See Simyra. 
Sun, Colossus of the, iii. 29. 
Sunium, prom, of Attica (Cape Co- 



lonna), i. 140, 164, 188, 496, 
506; ii. 7880, 8996, 150, 
151, 154, 193, 208 ; iii. 7. 

Sunium, demus of Attica, ii. 89. 

Sur. See Tyre. 

Surena, iii. 31. 

Surk. See Selge. 

Surrentum, c. of Campania (Sor- 
rento), i. 34, 361, 368. 

Susa, c. of Susiana (Schttss), ii. 75, 
122, 123, 132; iii. 130134, 152. 

Susiana, distr. (Khosistan), i. 201 ; 
iii. 83, 130135, 142, 146, 151 
154. 

Susians, i. 196 ; ii. 264, 266. 

Susis, Susias, same as Susiana. 

Suspiritis, ii. 235. 

Sutrium, c. of Etruria (Sutri). i. 
335. 

Suveidijeh. See Seleucia, Pierian. ' 

Swiss. See Helvetii. 

Sybaris, c. of Lucania, i. 394 396 ; 
ii. 73. 

, c. of the Bruttii, a colony 

of the Rhodians, i. 398, 399 ; iii. 33. 
-, r. of Lucania, i. 394397 ; 



ii. 73. 
, ftn of Achaia, ii. 73. 



Sybaritse, Sybarites, i. 373, 376, 

399 ; ii. 119. 

Sybota, islands (Syvota], i. 187. 497. 
Sycaminopolis, c. of Judsea, iii. 175. 
Sydracse (al. Oxydraceae), people 

of India, iii. 76, 94, 95. 
Syedra, t. of Cilicia, iii. 52. 
Syene, c. of Egypt (Assoztan), i. 50, 

64, 130, 143/171, 172, 178, 200, 

201 ; Iii. 84, 217, 224226, 264 

266, 233, 243, 258, 263. 
Sylla, L. Cornelius, i. 331, 371 ; ii. 

85, 89, 154, 308, 356, 357, 380 ; 

iii. 32, 232. 

Syllseus, iii. 210213, 267. 
SylosSn, iii. 8; 9. 
Symsethus, i. of Sicily (Giaretta), 

i. 411. 
Symbace, c. of Armenia or Media, 

ii. 263. 
Symbolon limen, or Signal harbour, 

in the Tauric Chersonesus, i. 

474, 475. 
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Symbri, Symbrii (prob. corrupt], 
i. 321, 324. 

Syme, isl. of Caria, iii. 34. 

Symplegades, by the Thracian Bos- 
porus, same as the Cyaneae, i. 32, 
224, 256. 

Synnada, t. of Phrygia (Afium- 
Karahissar}, ii. 332, 333. 

Synnadic marble, ii. 140, 333. 

Synoria. See Sinoria, ii. 305. 

Syphax, iii. 282. 

Syracuse (Syragusa), i. 35, 186, 
201, 368, 388, 389, 394, 402 
409, 413, 414 5 ii. 63. 

Syracusans, i. 357, 389, 394, 407, 
408 ; ii. 158. 

Syria, i. 63, 76, 90, 129, 189, 196, 
416; ii. 145, 211, 240, 250, 262, 
264, 267, 273, 274, 281, 308, 
404; iii. 50, 51, 60, 61, 130, 140, 
150, 158, 160176, 179, 185, 
207, 209, 216, 230, 232. 

, Upper, i. 201. 

, Lower, iii. 83, 150. 

, Ccele-Syria, i. 201 ; iii. 160, 

161, 167, 169, 171, 185, 189. 
-, Sea of, i. 129 ; ii. 279 ; iii. 



160. 
Syrians, i. 66, 196, 440; ii. 290, 

301, 304. 

, Leuco, ii. 301, 302, 304. 

Syrie, same as Syros. 

Syrmus, king of the Triballi, i. 

463. 

Syros (Syra), ii. 208, 211. 
Syrtis, on the coast of Africa, i. 

185, 197, 198, 256, 403; iii. 275, 

282, 285, 288291. 
, Greater (Gulf of Sidra or 

Zalscho), i. 185, 190; iii. 289, 

290, 294. 

-, Lesser (Gulf of Cabes), i. 



185, 237 ; iii. 288290. 
Lotophagitis, iii. 288. 



Syrus, i. 467. 

Syspirltis, distr. of Armenia, ii. 272. 

Tab. See Croatis. 

Tabse, c. of Phrygia (TdbasY ii. 

324, 332. 
Tabenian plain, ii. 407. 



Tacazze. See Astaboras. 

Taenarum, prom, of Laconia (Cape 
Matapan), i. 187, 403 ; ii. 5, 40, 
41, 46, 55, 393 ; iii. 292. 

, t. of Laconia, ii. 36, 37. 



Tafna. See Siga. 

Tagus, r. of Spain, i. 161, 208, 209, 

214, 227231, 243. 
Takli. See Acra. 
Talabroce, t. of Hyrcania, ii. 242. 
Talaemenes, ii. 403. 
Talanta. See Atalanta. 
Talares, people of Epirus, ii. 137. 
Taman. See Corocondame. 
Tamarus, prom, of India, ii. 257. 
Tamassus, t. of Cyprus (Borgo di 

Tamasso), i. 381 ; iii. 71. 
Tamna, t. of Arabia Felix, iii. 

190. 

Tamynse, t. of Eubrea, ii. 155. 
Tamyracas, or Corcinitic Gulf, in 

the Tauric Chersonese, i. 471, 

473. 

, promontory, i. 473. 



Tamyras, r. of Phoenicia (Nahr- 

Damur), iii. 171. 
Tanagra, c. of Boeotia, ii. 66, 95 

97, 99, 104, 105. 
Tanagraea, Tanagrice, ii. 92, 95, 96, 

143. 
Tanai's, c., situated on the river of 

that name, ii. 239, 224. 

, river (Don), i. 102, 157, 



162, 163, 190, 191, 194, 442,443, 
457, 470, 477, 480; ii. 1, 215, 
216, 219221, 224, 239, 240, 
243, 244, 303 ; iii. 296. 

Tanis, c. of Egypt on the Delta, 
iii. 240. 

, c. of the Thebaid, iii. 258. 

Tanitic nome, iii. 240. 

mouth of the Nile, iii. 239, 



240. 
Tantalus, i. 91 ; ii. 326, 337 ; iii. 

66. 

Taoce, c. of Persia (Ta^tg), iii. 131. 
Taormina. See Tauromenium. 
Tape, c. of Hyrcania, ii. 242. 
Taphiassus, mtn of jEtolia (Kaki~ 

Scala), ii. 127, 160, 171, 172. 
Taphii, Taphians, ii. 166, 170, 173. 
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Taphitis, prom, on the Carthaginian 

coast (Cape Aclibia), iii. 288. 
Taphos, Taphius, island near Acar- 

nania, ii. 166, 167, 170, 173. 
Taphrii, in the Tauric Chersonesus, 

i. 473. 

Taposeiris, c. of Egypt, iii. 236. 
the Less, c. of Egypt, 

iii. 236, 238. 
Taprobane, isl. (Ceylon), i. 99, 111, 

114, 180, 196, 200 ; iii. 81. 
Tapyri, people of Asia, ii. 248, 

250, 258, 263. 

Taracon, c. of Spain. See Tarraco. 
Taranto, Gulf of. See Tarentum. 
Taras. See Tarentum. 
Tarbassus, c. of Pisidia, ii. 324. 
Tarbelli, people of Gaul, i. 283. 
Tarcon (Tarquin), governor of Tar- 

quinia, i. 326. 
Tarcondimotus. king of Cilicia, iii. 

eo: 

Tarentini, Tarentines, i. 372, 389, 

397399, 427, 430, 438. 
Tarentum, i. 347, 377, 379, 393, 

399, 400, 423, 425, 427 434, 

497. 
, Gulf of, i. 313, 315, 377, 

378, 393, 423, 429. 
Taricheee, c. of Judaea, iii. 183. 
Taricheise, islands near Carthage, 

iii. 288. 
Tarne, t. of Boeotia, ii. 110. 

, t. of Lydia, ii. 110. 

Taronitis, ii. 268, 269. 

Tarpetes, ii. 223. 

Tarphe, c. of the Locrians, ii. 110, 

127. 

Tarquin. See Tarquinius. 
Tarquinia, c. of Etruria, i. 326. 
Tarquinii, the, i. 327. 
Tarquinius Priscus, Lucius, i. 327, 

344. 
Superbus, i. 327, 344, 

438. 
Tarracina, t. of Latium, i. 344, 346, 

347. 
Tarraco (Tarragona), i. 239, 241, 

242, 251. 
Tarsius, r. of Mysia (Karadere), 

ii. 347. 



Tarsus, c. of Cilicia ( Tarsous}, L 
190; iii. 45, 50, 52, 5559, 162. 
Tartarus, i. 223, 224. 
Tartary. See Scythia. 
Tartessians, i. 51. 
Tartessis, i. 223. 

Tartessus, c. of Spain, i. 224, 226. 
r. of Spain (Guadal- 



quiver), i. 222, 223. 

Tarusco, t. of Gaul, i. 267, 268, 
279. 

Tasch Kopri. See Pompeiopolis. 

Tasch Owa. See Phanaroea. 

Tasius, leader of the Roxolani, i. 
471. 

Tatta, marsh in Phrygia (Tuz- 
Tschotti), ii. 321. 

Taucheira (TocMra), c. of the Cy- 
renaic, iii. 291, 292. 

Tang. See Taoce. 

Taulantii, people of Epirus, i. 500. 

Tauri, Scythian race, i. 476, 478. 

, Troglodytic mountains, iii. 

194. 

Tauriana, distr. of the Bruttii, i. 
379. 

Tauric Chersonesus. See Chersone- 
sus. 

coasts, i. 475. 

Taurini, people of Liguria, i. 303, 
311. 

Taurisci, Tauristae, a people of 
Gaul, i. 307, 309, 310, 317, 450, 
454, 466, 482. 

Taurisci Norici, i. 310. 

Tauroentium, t. of Gaul (Taurenti), 
i. 269, 275. 

Tauromenia (Taormina), i. 404. 

Tauromemtae, i. 412. 

Tauromenium, c. of Sicily (Taor- 
mina), i. 402, 403, 405 ; iii. 12. 

Tauropolium, temple of Diana, iii. 
10, 186. 

Taurus, fortress of Judaea, iii. 181. 

, mtn of Asia, i. 32, 82, 105, 

106, 113, 120, 125, 126, 128, 131, 
136, 139, 179, 184, 194, 195, 
439 ; ii. 215, 216, 218, 226, 244, 
250, 255, 256, 259262, 267, 
277279, 281, 284, 290, 314, 
321325, 329, 333, 347, 355, 
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399, 400, 407, 409, 410 ; iii. 27, 

40, 5457, 60, 61, 73, 78, 120, 

142, 143, 156, 297, et passim. 
Taurus, Pisidian, i. 195 ; ii. 319. 

, Cilician, ii. 276, 278, 319.. 

, Anti-, ii. 259, 260, 278, 

279. 

Tavium, ii. 320. 
Taxila, c. of India, iii. 82, 90, 111, 

112. A 

Taxiles, king of the Taxili, iii. 90, 

92, 114. 
Tayge"tum, mtn of Laconia (Penta 

Dactylon}, i. 311 ; ii. 37, 40, 46, 

164, 194. 
Teanum, Sidicinum, c. of Campania 

(Teano), i. 352, 370. 

, Apulian, i. 359, 436. 

Tearco, Ethiopian, i. 96; iii. 74. 
Teatea, c. of the Marrucini (Chieti), 

i. 359. 

Tech. See Ilibirris. 
Tectosages, people of Gallia Nar- 

bonensis, i. 279, 280, 282. 
, people of Galatia, ii. 

319, 320. 
Tegea, c. of Arcadia, ii. 8, 54, 58, 

64, 75, 76. 

, territory of, ii. 76. 

Tegeatse, ii. 60. 

Teichius, fortress near Thermopylae, 

ii. 129. 

Teiresias, ii. 107, 111 ; iii. 15, 180. 
Tekieh. See Pamphylia. 
Telamon, ii. 83 ; iii. 69. 
Telchines, inhabitants of Rhodes, 

ii. 180, 188 ; iii. 31, 32. 
Telchinis, name of the island of 

Rhodes, iii. 31, 32. 
TeleboEe, i. 494; ii. 166, 170173. 
Tele-boas, i. 494. 
Teleclus, i. 425 ; ii. 37. 
Telemachus, i. 59, 62, 65, 503 ; ii. 

9, 14, 1719, 25, 46, 47, 155, 

173. 
Telephus, father of Eurypelus, ii. 

327, 343, 346, 389. 
Telesia, t. of the Samnites, i. 371. 
Telethrius, mtn of Euboea (Mt 

Galzades), ii. 152. 
Tellenee, t. of Latium, i. 344. 



Telmessis, prom, of, in Lycia, iii. 
46. 

Telmessus, t. of Lycia, iii. 46. 

Telos, one of the Sporades (Tino}, 
ii. 212, 213. 

Tembrion, founder of Samos, ii. 
168; iii. 3. 

Temgnium, t. of Argolis, ii. 48. 

Tem&ms, leader of the Heraclida?, 
ii. 33, 34, 48, 77. 

Teme'sa, c. of Magna Grecia, after- 
wards named Temsa, i. 9, 381. 
-, in Italy, ii. 300. 



Temmices, occupy Bceotia, i. 493 ; 

ii. 93. 

Temnum, mtn in Mysia, ii. 390. 
Temnus, c. of Mysia, ii. 397. 
Tempe, Till, of Thessaly, i. 505, 

507 ; ii. 77, 130, 131, 139147, 

272. 

Tempsa. See Teme'sa. 
Tempyra, c. of Thrace, i. 516. 
Tgnea, t. of the Corinthians, ii. 63. 
Teneas, r. of Umbria, i. 337, 349. 
Tenedii, ii. 64. 

Tene'dos, isl. and t. (Tenedo), i. 
187, 410; ii. 213, 303, 339, 341, 

360, 372, 393, 394. 
Teneric plain, in Bceotia, ii. 109. 
Tenerus, son of Apollo, ii. 109. 
Tenessis, distr. of Ethiopia, iii. 195. 
Tennes, son of Cycnus, ii. 64, 373. 
Tenos, one of the Cyclades (Tino), 

ii. 156, 208, 211 ; iii. 9. 
Tentyra, c. of Egypt, iii. 260. 
Tentyritse, iii. 260. 
Teos, c. of Ionia, iii. 2, 16, 17. 
Teredon, c. of Babylon, i. 123 ; iii. 

186, 187. 
Tereia, Tereie, c. of Mysia, ii. 317. 

346, 349. 

, mtn, ii. 349. 

Terentius Varro, i. 306. 

Tereus, the Thracian, i. 493; ii. 

122. 
Tergeste (Trieste], i. 482, 483; ii 

321. 
Terina, c. of the Bruttii (Nocera), 

i. 382. 

Termerium, prom, of Caria, iii. 36. 
Termerum, c. of Caria, iii. 36. 
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Termessians, ii. 409. 

Termessus, c. of Pisidia, ii. 409, 

410 ; iii. 48. 
Termilae, inhabit Lycia, ii. 328 j iii. 

49, 63. 

Terni. See Interamna. 
Terpander, ii. 393. 
Teseni. See Themisonium. 
Tet. See Ruscino. 
Tetrapolis, Athenian, ii. 56, 57, 67, 

88. 

, the Dorian, ii. 114, 115, 

125, 128, 195. 

-, of Marathon, ii. 153. 



Tetrapyrgia, in the Cyrenaic, iii. 

294. 
Teucer, son of Telamon, i. 236; 

iii. 55, 56, 69. 

, of Attica, ii. 374. 

Teucrians, inhabitants of the Troad, 

i. 96 ; ii. 373, 374. 
Teumessus, t. of Boeotia, ii. 104, 

108. 

Teutamis, ii. 395. 
Teuthea, t. of Acheea, ii. 14. 
Teutheas, r. of Achaea, ii. 14. 
Teuthrania, distr. of Mysia, ii. 299, 

326, 389. 
Teuthras (? Traeis), river of the 

Bruttii, i. 398. 
, king of Teuthrania, ii. 

326328, 346, 389. 
Teutons, i. 292. 
Teutria, isl. of, i. 434. 
Teverone. See Anio. 
Thala, t. of Numidia, iii. 284. 
Thalamse, t. of La.conia, ii. 36. 
Thales, Milesian, i. 12 ; iii. 5. 
of Crete, poet, ii. 202, 

204. 
Thalestria, queen of the Amazons, 

ii. 237. 
Thamyris, the Thracian, i. 513 : ii. 

10, 23, 24, 187. 
Thapsacus, c. of Babylonia (Elder), 

i. 120, 122127, 130, 131, 134 

139 ; iii. 148, 150, 156, 157, 187. 

Thapsus, t. of Africa (Demass), iii. 

284, 288. 

Thasian pottery, i. 487. 
Thasii, i. 515. 



Thasos, island (Tkaso), i. 43, 187, 

515, 516 ; ii. 50, 189, 210. 
'haumaci, c. of Phthiotis, ii. 77, 

136. 
?haumacia, c. of Magnesia, ii. 140 

See Ithaca, 
fhebaic keep, in Egypt, iii. 258. 
Thebais, part of Egypt, i. 67 ; iii. 

84, 211, 221, 225, 243, 258, 260. 

r-, Thebais, Theba'ice, portion 

of Bceotia, ii. 97, 102106. 
Thebans, i. 155 ; ii. 39, 43, 68, 92, 

94, 104, 109112, 175. 
Thebe, city of Pamphylia, iii. 49, 

63, 65. 

, Thebae, city of the Troad, 

ii. 343, 344, 346, 348, 384387, 

394. 

Hypoplacia, ii. 343. 



Thebes, city of Boeotia, i. 499 ; ii. 
66, 74, 93, 95, 97, 102, 103, 
107109. 

, city of Egypt, i. 15, 46, 56, 

64 ; ii. 112, 300 ; iii. 140, 245, 
257, 258, 261. 

Phthiotides, city of Thessa- 



ly, ii. 133, 135, 136, 138. 

-, plain of, in the Troad, ii. 



374, 385, 390, et passim. 
ThSmella, prince of the Arabians, 

iii. 167. 
Themis, ii. 121. 

, Ichnaean, ii. 138. 



Themiscyra, distr. of Pontus (Dja- 
nik), i. 82, 190; ii. 226, 236, 
237, 290, 294296, 305. 

Themiscyran plain, i. 190. 

Themisonium, t. of Phrygia (Tese- 
ni), ii. 332. 

Themistse, i. 503. 

Themistocles, ii. 347 ; iii, 6, 22. 

Thena, t. of Africa, iii. 285, 288. 

Theocles, Athenian, i. 404. 

Theocritus, the Sophist, iii. 19. 

Theodectes, poet, iii. 87. 

Theodorus, ii. 402 ; iii. 175. 

Theodosia, c. of Chersonesus (Caf- 
fa), i. 475, 476, 478. 

Theodosius, mathematician, ii. 318. 

Theomnestus, of Cos, musician, iii. 
36. 
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Theon-limen, city of Numidia, iii. 

282. 
Theophanes, of Mitylene, ii. 220, 

269,271,305,392. 
Theophilus, maternal uncle of 

Strabo, ii. 307. 

Theophrastus, Peripatetic philoso- 
pher, ii. 88, 199, 378, 379, 392, 
393. 
Theopompus, of Cnidus, iii. 34. 

, of Chios, i. 69, 459, 

487, 496; ii. 54, 57, 123, 152, 
294, 352, 407 ; iii. 19. 
Theoprosopon, prom, of Syria 

(Greego), iii. 169, 170. 
Theoris, ii. 89. 
Thera, isl. (Santorino'), i. 73, 89, 

90; ii. 21, 206, 207 ; iii. 292. 
Therapnse, t. of the Thehans,ii. 104. 
Theras, founder of Thera, ii. 21. 
Therasia, isl., i. 89, 90 ; ii. 207. 
Theriaca, iii. 273. 

Therma, Therme, t. of Macedonia, 
i. 508510. 

, Thermum, c. of JEtolia, 

ii. 176. 

Thermaic, Thermsean, Gulf ((?. of 
Salonica), i. 140, 188, 496, 505 
510, 512 ; ii. 4. 
Thermeh. See Thermodon. 
Thermessa, isl., i. 417 419. 
Thermia. See Cynthus. 
ThermSdon, r. of Ponius (Ther- 
meh), i. 82, 457; ii. 237, 270, 
295 

Thermopylae, i. 17, 57, 94, 95, 328 ; 

ii. 4, 118, 125, 127, 129, 131, 

136, 137, 151, 396. 

Theseium, ii. 86, 87. 

Theseus, i. 30, 40, 76, 430 ; ii. 63, 

80, 86, 88, 90, 197. 

Thespise, Thespeia, Thespia, c. of 

Bceotia,ii. 58, 95, 104106, 111. 

Thespians, ii. 99, 107. 

Thesproti, i. 493, 496, 497, 502. 

Thesprotia, i. 382,502,504; ii. 10. 

Thesprotis, i. 9, 43, 502. 

Thessalian dress, ii. 272. 

Thessalians, i. 71, 319, 328, 500, 

501, 503, 508 ; ii. 2, 4, 83, 114, 

130149, 158, 195, 272> 287. 



Thessaliotae, ThessaliStis, ii. 132, 

138, 142. 
Thessatonica, Thessaloniceia, c. 

of Macedonia (Saloniki), i. 161, 

495, 496, 506510, 516; ii. 77, 

91, 115. 
Thessalonice, wife of Cassander, i. 

509. 
Thessalus, son of Haemon, ii. 149 ; 

iii. 3L 
Thessaly, i. 72, 328, 493, 501, 506, 

507, 519 ; ii. 3, 11, 24, 32, 50, 

70, 75, 93, 107, 115, 123, 129, 131 

149, 177, 195, 350, et passim. 

, mountains .of, i. 43, 131. 

, plains, ii. 132, 133, 140 

143. 

, dress, ii. 156. 

Thestiadee, brothers of Althaea, ii. 

179. 
Thestius, father of Leda, ii. 173. 

, father of Althaea, ii. 179. 

Thetidium, temple of Thetis, ii. 133. 
Thiaki. See Ithaca. 
Thimbron, iii. 292. 
Thisbe, Thisbas, c. of Bceotia, i. 

25, 457; ii. 106, 107. 
Thoae, islands, ii. 25, 169. 
Thoantium, part of the coast of 

Rhodes, iii. 33. 
Thoas, or Achelous, ii. 158. 

, king of the ^Etolians, i. 381. 

Thome, or Ifhome, ii. 141. 
Thorns, king of Egypt, iii. 238. 
-, c. of Egypt, iii. 238. 



Thopitis, lake of Armenia, same as 
Arsene, ii. 270 ; iii. 156. 

Thorax, mtn of Lydia (Gamusch- 
dagh), iii. 22. 

Thoreis, village of Attica, ii. 89. 

Thoricus, t. of Attica, ii. 88 90. 
208, 

Thornax, ii. 41. 

Thrace, Thracia (Eoumelia), i. 42, 
43, 44, 93, 110, 164, 187, 194, 
311, 439, 443, 453, 466, 468, 
481, 505507, 510, 512, 515, 
516; ii. 140,147, 187, 188,197, 
327, 339, 340, 352, 358 ; iii. 66. 

Thracian Chersonesus (Gallipoli), 
i. 164, 188, 194. See Chersonesus. 
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Thracian Bosporus. See Bosporus. 

army, ii. 67. 

tribes, i. 247, 482, 483, 

496 

^- mtas, i. 41, 488, 492, 504. 

'-"--"---" rciCCj i* / 

Sea, i. 42. 

coast, i. 9. 

Thracians, i. 164, 453455, 460, 

461, 463, 466, 468, 478, 481, 

485, 488, 493, 496, 506, 519 ; ii. 

93, 105, 151, 187, 286, 287, 301, 

316, 318. 

, Cabrenii, ii. 351. 

, Xanthii, ii. 351. 

Thras5, sculptor, iii. 13. 
Thrasyalces, of Thasos, i. 44 ; iii. 

225. 

Thrasybulus, Athenian, ii. 87. 
Thrax, castle of Judaea, iii. 181. 
Thriasian plain, in Attica, ii. 81, 84. 
Thrinacia, name of Sicily, i. 400. 
Throni, prom, and t. of Cyprus (Cape 

Grego), iii. 69. 
Thronia, i. 67. 
Thronium (Paleo-castro), i. 95 ; ii. 

126, 127. 
Thryum, Thryoessa, t. of Triphylia, 

ii. 23, 24, 27, 28. 
Thucydides, i. 499 ; ii. 2, 36, 50, 

56, 58, 122, 174,366; iii. 41. 
Thule (Iceland), i. 99, 100, 157, 

173, 299. 
Thumaeum, same as Ithome or 

Thome, ii. 141. 
Thumelicus, son of Arminius, i. 

446. 

Thunatae, nation of Illyria, i. 485. 
Thuria, t. of Messenia, ii. 36 38. 

, ftn, i. 396. 

, c. of the Thurii, i. 427. 

Thurian -wine, i. 397. 
Thuriatic Gulf, ii. 37. 
Thurii or Thurians, t. of Lucania, 

i. 379, 380, 390, 396398, 427 ; 

iii. 35. 

Thurius, same as Herodotus, iii. 35. 
Thusnelda, daughter of Segestes, i. 

446. 
Thyamus, Thyamis, r. of Epirus, i. 

497. 



Thyateira, ii. 402 ; iii. 21 . 
Thymbra, plain near Ilium, ii. 362. 
Thymbraeus. See Apollo. 
Thymbria, village of Caria, iii. 6. 
Thymbrius, r. near Ilium, ii. 363. 
Thyni, people of Bithynia, i. 453 ; 

ii. 287, 304. 
Thynia, isl. ii. 289. 
Thynias, prom, and district of 

Thrace, i. 490 ; ii. 287, 289. 
Thyreae, c. of Cynuria, i. 102, 103 ; 

ii. 58. 
Thyrides, isl. and prom, of Laconia, 

ii. 5, 36, 40. 
Thyssos, t. of Macedonia, i. 512, 

513. 

Tianos, ii. 399. 
Tibarani, Tibareni, ii. 267, 277, 

285, 296, 304. 

Tibarania, distr. of Pontus, i. 476. 
Tibaranic nations, i. 195. 
Tiber, r., i. 322, 325327, 330, 

.336340, 345, 348, 349, 351. 
Tiberius, Emperor, i. 234, 307, 

441, 447 ; ii. 392, 405 ; iii. 269. 

Gracchus. See Gracchus. 

Tibius, relative of Strabo, ii. 307. 
, Paphlagonian name, i. 467 ; 

ii. 302. 
Tibura, c. of Latium (Tivoli), i. 

353, 354. 

Tiburtine stone-quarries, i. 354. 
Ticinum, t. of Cisalpine Gaul 

(Pavia), i. 323. 
Ticinus, r. of Cisalpine Gaul 

(Ticino), i. 312,323. 
Tieium, c. of Bithynia (Tilijos), ii. 

287289, 291, 317. 
Tiga, c. of Mauritania, iii. 278. 
Tigranes, king of Armenia, ii. 270 

274, 284, 381 ; iii. 154, 157, 

164. 
Tigranocerta, c. of Armenia (Msja- 

FarMn), ii. 261, 274, 284; iii 

157. 
Tigris, i. 75, 122124, 126, 134, 

137, 416 ; ii. 260262, 267, 270 ; 

iii. 131, 132, 146, 147, 150, 152, 

156, 158, 162. 
Tigureni, i. 450. 
Tilijos. See Tieium. 
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Tilphossa, fta of Boeotia, ii. 107, 

110, 111. 

Tilphossium (Petra), mtn of Boeo- 

tia, ii. 107, 111. 
, t.'of BoSotia, ii. 107, 

110. 
Timeeus, i. 274, 369, 390, 409; 

ii. 366 ; iii. 12, 32. 
Timagenes, i. 280 ; iii. 108. 
Timavum, temple of Diomede (S. 

Giovanni del Car so), i. 319, 

321. 
Timavus, r. of Istria (Timavo), i. 

319, 321, 417. 
Timia, i. 349. 
Timon, iii. 230. 
Timonitis, distr. of Paphlagonia, ii. 

313. 

Timonium, iii. 230. 
Timosthenes, i. 44, 139, 141, 142, 

210 ; ii. 120 ; iii. 279. 
Timotheus, Patrion, ii. 293. 
Tine. See Tenos. 
Tineh. See Pelusium. 
Tingis, or Tiga, c. of Mauritania 

(Tiga), i. 210 ; iii. 278. 
Tino. See Telos. 
Tirizis, prom, and citadel of Hee- 

mus, i. 490. 
Tiryns, c. of Argolis, ii. 49, 54, 58 ; 

111. 31. 

Tisamenus, son of Orestes, ii. 68, 77. 
Tisiaeus, c. of Numidia, iii. 284. 
Titanes, same as Pelagones, i. 514 ; 

ii. 188. 

Titanus, t. of Thessaly, ii. 143. 
Titaresius,*r. of Thessaly, i. 507 ; 

ii. 145, 146. 
Titarius, mtn of Thessaly, i. 507 ; 

ii. 146. 
Tithonus, father of Memnon, ii. 

347 ; iii. 130. 
Titius, iii. 160. 
Titus Quintius, ii. 146. 

Flaminius, i. 421. 

Tathis, i. 338, 342, 343, 348. 

Tityri, servants of Bacchus, ii. 180, 

183, 186. 

Tityrus, mtn of Crete, ii. 200. 
Tityus, ii. 121123. 
Tivoli. See Tibura. 
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Tlepolemus, son of Hercules, ii. 9 ; 
iii. 31, 32. 

Tlos, c. of Lycia' (Duvar), iii. 45. 

Tmarus. See Tomarus. 

Tmolus, mtn of Lydia (Bouz Dagh], 
ii. 102, 185, 303, 353, 381, 396, 
402, 403, 407 ; iii. 8, 26. 

Tochari, Scythians beyond the lax- 
artes, ii. 245. 

Todi. See Tuder. 

Togati, i. 227, 250. 

Tolistobogii, people of Galatia, i. 
279 ; ii. 294, 319, 320. 

Tolossa, Toulouse, i. 280, 281. 

Tomaruri, same as Tomuri, i. 503. 

Tomarus, Tmarus, mtn near Do- 
dona, i. 501503 ; ii. 137. 

Tomis, c. of Mcesia, i. 489, 490. 

Tomisa, Tomisse, fortress of Cappa- 
docia, ii. 278 ; iii. 44. 

Tomuri, i. 502, 503. 

Topeira, c. of Thrace, i. 515. 

Toreatse, ii. 223. 

Tornese. See Chelonatas. 

Toroneean, Toronic, Gulf, in Mace- 
donia (G. of Cassandra], i. 511, 
512. 

Torre di Patria. See Liturnum. 

Macarese. See Fregena. 

Tortona. See Derthon. 

Tortosa. See Dertossa. 

Toulouse. See Tolossa. 

Toygeni, i. 274, 450. 

Tracheia, iii. 3. 

Trachin, t. of Phocis, ii. 123. 

, t. of Thessaly, i. 94 ; ii. 123, 

129, 132, 135, 136. 

, Heracleian, ii. 103, 130. 

Trachina, same as Tarracina. 

Trachinia, distr. of Thessaly, ii. 66, 
135, 156. 

Trachinii, ii. 123. 

Trachiotse, i. 196 ; iii. 50. 

Trachiotis, Tracheia, see Cilicia, iii. 
50, 56. 

Trachones, mtns near Damascus, 
iii. 169, 171. 

Traclinia, ii. 4. 

Tragaese, islands not far from Mile 
tus, iii. 6. 

Tragascean salt-pan, ii. 374. 
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Tragium, c. of Laconia, ii. 37. 
Tragurium, isl. (Traw),i. 186,484. 
Trailes, c. of Lydia, ii. 145, 305 ; 

iii. 24. 25, 43. 
Tralliani, ii. 336 ; iii. 25. 
Transpadana, i. 316, 321. 
Trapezon, hill of Syria, iii. 164. 
Trapezus, c. of Pontus (Trebizond), 

i. 476, 491, 517; ii. 226, 294, 

296, 304, 305. 

, hill of the Tauric Cher- 
sonese, i. 476. 

Trapontium, t. of Latium, i. 352. 
Trarium, c. of Mysia, ii. 376. 
Trasumennus, lake, i. 336. 
Trebias, r. of Cisalpine Gaul, i. 323. 
Trebizond. See Trapezus. 
Trebonius, iii. 20. 
Trebula, t. of the Sabines (Monte 

Leone della Sabina), i. 338. 
Tremiti, islands of. See Diomede, 

isl. 

Trephea, lake in Boeotia, ii. 102. 
Treres, i. 93, 96 ; ii. 246, 301, 329, 

346, 405 ; iii. 22. 
Trerus, r. of Latium (Sacco), i. 

352. 
Treta, c. of Cyprus (Capo Bianco), 

iii. 70. 
Tretum, prom, of Numidia (Ebba- 

Ras), iii. 281, 282, 284, 285. 
Treviri, people of Gaul, i. 289. 
Triballi, Thracian race, i. 463, 468, 

585, 488. 
Tribocchi, people of Gaul, i. 288, 

289. 
Tricca (Tricola), c. of Thessaly, i. 

501 ; ii. 36, 56, 141, 142, 156 ; 

iii. 22. 

Tricceeus, JSsculapius, ii. 36. 
Trichseces, cognomen of the Dori- 
ans, ii. 195. 

Trichonium, c. of JEtolia, ii. 159. 
Triclari, in Thessaly, i. 508. 
Tricorii, people of Gaul, i. 276, 

303. 
Tricorythus, Tricorynthus, t. of 

Attica, ii. 59, 67, 90. 
Tridentini, i. 304. 
Trieres, t. of Syria, iii. 169. 
Trieteric dance, ii. 16. 



Trieterides, ii. 185. 
Trikeri. See Cicynethus. 
Trinacria, same as Sicily, i. 400. 
Trinemeis, vill. of Attica, ii. 91. 
Trinx (al. Tinx), t. of Mauritania, 

iii. 276. 
Trionto, \. 398. 
Triphylia, part of Elis, ii. 8, 11, 14 

19, 21, 22, 33-35, 45, 53, 155. 
Triphyliac towns, ii. 17. 
Triphylian Sea, ii. 22, 28. 
Triphylii, ii. 8, 16, 22, 28, 31. 
Triphyllus, ii. 409. 
Tripodes, Tripodiscium, t. of Me- 

garis, ii. 84. 

Tripolis, c. of Phoenicia, iii. 169. 
Tripolitis. See Pelagonia. 
Triptolemus, father of Gordyes, i. 

40 ; iii. 57, 157, 162. 
, tragedy of Sophocles, 

i. 40, 41. 

Triteea, c. of Achaia, ii. 14. 
Tritffienses, Tritseeis, ii. 14, 71. 
Triton, t. of Bceotia, ii. 101. 
Tritonis, iii. 291. 
Troad, i. 8, 91, 172, 187, 189, 195, 

202, 453, 517; ii. 56, 189, 277, 
317, 332, 338390. 

, Pelasgic, i. 329. 

Troades. See Trojans. 

Troas, Alexandreia (Eski Stamboul, 

or Old Constantinople], ii. 339. 
Trocmi, people of Galatia, i. 279 , 

ii. 312, 319, 320. 
Trcezen, son of Pelops, ii. 56. 

(Damala), ii. 49, 55, 56, 58. 

Trcezenians, iii. 35. 

Trogilius, prom, of Ionia (Cape 

Santa Maria), iii. 7. 

: , isl. of Ionia, iii. 7. 

Trogitis, marsh, in Lycaonia, ii. 322. 
Troglodytae, inhabiting the Arabian 

Gulf, i. 202, 203, 267, 489 ; iii. 

203, 210, 215, 217, 219, 266, 
280. 

, in the Caucasus, ii. 238, 

239 ; iii. 203. 
Troglodytic, i. 197; iii. 88, 191, 

193, 210, 235. 
Trophonius, brother of Agamedea, 

ii. 119; iii. 180. 
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Trophonius Zeus, oracle of, at Le- 

badea, ii. 111. 
Trojan war, i. 31, 6163, 76, 224, 

316, 377, 404; ii. 30, 72, 200, 

201. 

colony, i. 397. 

forces, i. 518. 

Minerva, i. 397. 

territory, i. 17. 

Trojans, i. 64, 274, 394, 397, 453, 

508, 516; ii. 18, 162, 163; iii. 

41, 184, 299, et passim. 

--, Aphneian, ii. 344, 346. 

Troy, Troja, Ilium, ancient city 

of the Troad, i. 25, 26, 33, 55, 

64, 65, 76, 77, 91, 224, 330, 394, 

398, 494, 499, 508, 509, 511, 514, 

519 ; ii. 16, 30, 74, 113, 132, 157, 

174, 186, 191, 317, 339, 350 

363 ; iii. 34, et passim. 

, village of Egypt, iii. 252. 

Truentum, r. (Tronto), i. 357. 

, t. i. 358. 

Tryphon, see Diodotus, iii. 51, 

165. 

Tsana, see Psebo. 
Tschandarlik, see Pitane, ii. 339. 
Tschariklar. See Olbia. 
Tschiraly. See Olympus. 
Tschol-Abad. See Apollonias. 
Tschorocsu. See Glaucus. 
Tschoterlek Irmak. See Scylax. 
Tiibattii, people of Germany, i. 447. 
Tftder, t. of Umbria (Todi), i. 338. 
Tuisi, t. of Cantabria, i. 234. ' 
Tukkis (Marios), i. 213. 
Tullum, mtn, i. 308. 
Tunis, c. of the Carthaginians, iii. 

287. 

Turchal. See Gaziura. 
Turdetani, people of Spain, i. 209, 

221, 226, '227. 
Turdetania, i. 209, 210, 212, 214, 

216219, 224, 226, 235. 
Turduli, same as Turdetani, i. 209, 

223, 227, 230. 

Turiva, distr. of Bactriana, ii. 253. 
Tuscany. See Tyrrhenia. 
Tusci, same as Tyrrheni. 
Tiiscolo. See Tusculum. 
Tusculan mountain, i. 353 . 
2 E 2 



Tusculum, c. of Latium ( Tiiscolo'), 

i. 351353, 355. 
Tyana, c. of Cappadocia (Kara- 

"Hissar), ii. 281, 284, 347. 
Tyanitis, prefecture of Cappadocia, 

ii. 278, 281. 
Tyche. See Fortune. 
Tychius, ii. 102, 403. 
Tychon, ii. 348. 

Tymbrias, c. of Pisidia, ii. 324. 
Tymphsei, Tymphseans, i. 499, 501, 

505. 

Tymphe, mtn of Epirus, i. 498. 
Tyndareian rocks, four islands on 

the coast of Marmora, iii. 235. 
Tyndaris, c. of Sicily (S. Maria di 

Tindaro), i. 401, 411. 
Tyndarus, ii. 173. 
Typanese, c. of Triphylia, ii. 17. 
Typhoeus, ii. 403. 
Typhon, i. 368, 369 ; ii. 336, 404, 

406 ; iii. 163, 243. 
Typhoneia, iii. 260. 
Typhrestus, mtn of Thessaly, ii. 

136. 

Tyrambe, c. on the Cimmerian Bos- 
porus, ii. 221. 
Tyrannion, ii. 296, 380. 
Tyras, r. of Sarmatia (Dniester), i. 

22, 162, 442, 468, 469, 478. 
Tyre, c. of Phoenicia (Sur), i. 91, 

201 ; iii. 162, 169, 171174. 
, isl. in the Persian Gulf 

(Ormus}, iii. 187, 286. 
Tyregetje, i. 177, 194, 443, 452, 

470. 

Tyrians, i. 238, 255. 
TyrisBum, c. of Phrygia, iii. 43. 
Tyro, daughter of Salmoneus, ii. 32. 
Tyrrheni, Tyrrhenians, i. 319, 322, 

325328, 331, 334, 335, 357, 

360, 367, 385, 404, 417, 438; 

ii. 197, 404. 
Tyrrhenia, Tyrrhenice, i. 31, 35, 

177, 301, 313, 323330, 335 

338, 349, 415, 502 ; ii. 61, 387. 
Tyrrhenian cities, i. 331. 

Gulf, i. 139. 

Sea, i. 85, 159, 185, 193, 

311, 314, 315, 325, 357, 360, 373, 

377380, 403, 415. 
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Tyrrhenian pirates, i. 345. 

diviners, iii. 180. 

Tyrrhenus, son of Atys, i. 326, 

329. 

Tyrtaeus, poet, i. 426 ; ii. 39, 45. 
Tyrtamus, same as Theophrastus, 

ii. 392 ; iii. 17. 

Ubii, people of Germany, i. 289. 

Ucello. See Ocelum. 

Ucromirus, leader of the Chatti, i. 

446. 

Ugernum, t. of Gaul (Beaucaire), 
' i. 267, 268. 

Ulan Rabat. See Arachoti. 
Ulyssea (Ulisipo or Lisbon], i. 224, 

235. 
Ulysses, i. 18, 26, 27, 31, 3337, 54, 

60, 62, 64, 6972, 76, 224, 225, 

236, 237, 328, 332, 346, 362, 351, 

368, 376, 381, 459 ; ii. 9, 46, 83, 

115, 143, 162, 166, 167, 201,364, 

385 ; iii. 58. 

, altar of, iii. 288. 

Umbria. See Ombria. 
Umbrians. See Ombrici. 
Undalus, c. of Gaul. See Vindalum. 
Uranopolis, t. of Macedonia, i. 513. 
Urgi (Georgi?), i. 470. 
Uria, t. of Calabria (Oria), i. 430, 

431. 
. lake of ^Etolia (Xerolimne), 

ii/171. 

Uriathus. See Viriathus. 
Urium, t. of Apulia (Rodi), i. 434. 
Urludscha. See CEnoander. 
Urmiah. See Spauta. 
Urso, c. of Baetica (Osuna), i. 213. 
Ushant. See Uxisama. 
Usipi, people of Germany, i. 447. 
Uxeau. See Ocelum. 
Uxia, distr. of Persia, iii. 131. 
Uxii, people of Persia, ii. 264 ; iii. 

131, 132, 135, 152. 
Uxisama, island (Ushant), i. 101. 
Uzita, t. of Numidia, iii. 284. 

Vaccasi, people of Spain, i. 228, 

229, 243, 244. 
Vacua, r. of Lusitania (Vouga), i. 

229. 



Vadi. See Sabatorum Vada. 
Vaga, t. of Numidia (Bayjah), iii 

284. 
Valeria, i. 353. 

, Via, i. 351, 353, 402. 

Valerius Flaccus, consul, ii. 356. 
Van. See Arsene and Thopitis. 
Vapanes, t. of Corsica, i. 333. 
Var, r., i. 267, 275, 302, 313. 
Varagri, Alpine race, i. 303. 
Varassova. See Chalcis. 
Vardasi. See Ardieei, i. 484. 
Vardari, the. See Axius. 
Varia, t. of Keltiberia, i. 243. 

, t. of Latium, i. 353. 

Varius Flaccus, ii. 356. 

Varus Quintilius, i. 446. 

Vascons, people of Spain, i.233, 242. 

Vates, i. 294. 

Vulhi. See Aulis. 

Vathy. See Eretria. 

Vedene. See Vindalum. 

Veil, i. 335. 

Velestina. See Pheraj. 

Velitrse, t. of Latium (Velletri), i. 

352. 
Vellsei, people of Gaul (inhabitants 

of Velai), i. 284. 

Venafrum, t. of Campania (Vena- 
fro), i. 353, 361, 371. 
Venasii, ii. 281. 
Vendon, t. of the lapodes (Windisch 

Gr'dtz, or Brindjel), i. 309, 483. 
Veneti, people of Gaul, see Heneti, 

i. 290, 291, 316. 

, in the Adriatic, i. 291. 

, of Paphlagonia, i. 316. 

Venice, Gulf of . See Adriatic and 

Illyrian Seas. 
Vennones, people of the Vindelici. 

i. 304, 307. 
Venosa. See Venusia. 
Ventidius, iii. 163, 164. 
Vento Tiene. See Pandataria. 
Venus. See Aphrodite. 
Venusia (Venosa), t. of the Sam- 

nites, i. 37 J, 379,431. 
Vera, ii. 263. 

Verbanus (Lago Maggiore), i. 311. 
Vercelli, vill. of Cisalpine Gaul, i. 

325. 
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Vercingetorix, i. 265. 

Verestis, r., i. 355. 

Veretum, i. 429, 430. 

Verona, i. 306, 317. 

Vertinae, t. of Lucania ( Verzine), i. 

379. 

Vescini. See Vestini, i. 347. 
Vesta, i. 327, 340. 
Vestini, i. 326, 338, 358, 359. 
Vesuvius, Mount, i. 39, 367. 
Vettones, people of Spain, i. 209, 

228, 229, 243, 246. 
Vibo-Valentia, t. of the Bruttii, i. 

383. 
Vicetia, t. of Cisalpine Gaul ( Vi- 

cenza], i. 319. 
Victimolo: See Ictimuli. 
Vienne, capital of the Allobroges, i. 

277, 278. 
Villa Publica, in the Campus Mar- 

tius, i. 371. 
Viminal Gate, in Rome, i. 348. 

Hill, i. 348. 

Vindalum, t. of Gaul (Vedene), i. 

277. 
Vindelici, i. 287, 306, 307, 447, 

448, 482.. 

Viriathus, i. 238, 439. 
Visurgis (Weser), i. 445. 
Vitia, t. of Hyrcania, ii. 273. 
Vitii, people of Hyrcania, ii. 241, 

248. 

Vivisci ('loffKwv), i. 283. 
Vlacho. See Enipeus. 
Vocontii, people of Gaul, i. 268, 

276, 279, 302, 303. 
Volaterrse, c. of Etruria ( Volterra}, 

i. 329. 

Volaterrani, i. 331. 
Volcae Arecomisci, people of Gaul, 

i. 278, 279, 302. 

, Tectosages, i. 279. 

Volo. See lolcos. 

Volsci, people of Italy, i. 339, 343, 

344, 353. 
Volsiuii, c, of the Tyrrhenians 

(Bolsena), i. 335, 336. 
Volterra. See Volaterrse. 
Voltumo. See Vulturnus. 
Vona. See Genetes. 
Vouga. See Vacua. 



Vulcan, i. 65, 418; ii. 190; iii. 

248. 
Vulturnus, c. and r. of Campania 

(Volturno), i. 353, 361, 370. 

Wain, the (constellation), 4, 5. 
Weser. See Visurgis. 
Wesir Kopti. See Gadilon. 

Xanthia, t. of the Ciconi, i. 515. 
Xanthii, in Lycia, iii. 47. 

, Thracians, ii. 351. 

a tribe of the Dahse, ii 



245, 251. 
Xanthus, c. of Lycia (Eksenide), i. 

201 ; iii. 45, 47. 

, r. of Lycia, iii. 47. 

, r. of the Troad, ii. 351. 

, king of the Boeotians, ii. 

82. 
, of Lydia, historian, i. 78, 

80 1 ; ii. 326, 336, 406 ; iii. 66, 67. 
Xativa. See Ssetabis. 
Xelsa. See Celsa. 
Xenarchus, iii. 53. 
Xenocles, guardian of Alexander's 

treasure, i. 108. ( 

, orator, ii. 387 ; iii. 40. 

Xenocrates, Bithynian, ii. 299, 318, 

382. 
Xenophanes, natural philosopher 

and poet, iii. 16. 

, tyrant, iii. 56. 

Xenophon, ii. 73, 95. 
XeroKmne. See Motycreiaand Uria. 
Xerxene, district of Lesser Ar- 
menia, ii. 268. 
Xerxes, son of Darius, i. 17 96, 

516, 517; ii. 83, 84, 148, 254, 

347, 352 ; iii. 4, 6, 145. 

, canal of, i. 512, 513. 

, bridge of, i. 518. 

Ximene, distr. of Pontus, ii. 312. 
Xiphonia, prom, in Sicily, i. 403. 
Xois, isl. and c. of Egypt, iii. 240. 
Xucar, r. See Sucro. 
Xuthus, father of Ion, ii. 67. 
Xypeteon, ii. 374. 

Yenikaleh. See Myrmeciunir 
Yniesta. See Egelastae. 
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Tragium, c. of Laconia, ii. 37. 
Tragurium, isl. (Traw},i. 186,484. 
Tralles, c. of Lydia, ii. 145, 305 ; 

iii. 24. 25, 43. 
T ralliani, ii. 336 ; iii. 25. 
Transpadana, i. 316, 321. 
Trapezon, hill of Syria, iii. 164. 
Trapezus, c. of Pontus (Trebizond), 

i. 476, 491, 517; ii. 226, 294, 

296, 304, 3U5. 

, hill of the Tauric Cher- 
sonese, i. 476. 

Traponlium, t. of Latium, i. 352. 
Trarium, c. of Mysia, ii. 376. 
Trasumennus, lake, i. 336. 
Trebias, r. of Cisalpine Gaul, i. 323. 
Trebizond. See Trapezus. 
Trebonius, iii. 20. 
Trebula, t. ^of the Sabines (Monte 

Leone della Sabina), i. 338. 
Tremiti, islands of. See Diomede, 

isl. 

Trephea, lake in Boeotia, ii. 102. 
Treres, i. 93, 96 ; ii. 246, 301, 329, 

346, 405 ; iii. 22. 
Trerus, r. of Latium (Sacco), i. 

352. 
Treta, c. of Cyprus (Capo Bianco], 

iii. 70. 
Tretum, prom, of Numidia (Ebba- 

Ras), iii. 281, 282, 284, 285. 
Treviri, people of Gaul, i. 289. 
Triballi, Thracian race, i. 463, 468, 

585, 488. 
Tribocchi, people of Gaul, i. 288, 

289. 
Tricca (Tricola), c. of Thessaly, i. 

501 ; ii. 36, 56, 141, 142, 156 ; 

iii. 22. 

Triccseus, JEsculapius, ii. 36. 
Trichseces, cognomen of the Dori- 
ans, ii. 195. 

Trichonium, c. of JEtolia, ii. 159. 
Triclari, in Thessaly, i. 508. 
Tricorii, people of Gaul, i. 276, 

303. 
Ti'icorythus, Tricorynthus, t. of 

Attica, ii. 59, 67, 90. 
Tridentini, i. 304. 
Trieres, t. of Syria, iii. 169. 
Trieteric dance, ii. 186. 



Trieterides, ii. 185. 
Trikeri. See Cicynethus. 
Trinacria, same as Sicily, i. 400. 
Trinemeis, vill. of Attica, ii. 91. 
Trinx. (al. Tinx), t. of Mauritania, 

iii. 276. 
Trionto, i. 398. 
Triphylia, part of Elis, ii. 8, 11, 14 

19, 21, 22, 33-35, 45, 53, 155. 
Triphyliac towns, ii. 17. 
Triphylian Sea, ii. 22, 28. 
Triphylii, ii. 8, 16, 22, 28, 31. 
Triphyllus, ii. 409. 
Tripodes, Tripodiscium, t. of Me- 

garis, ii. 84. 

Tripolis, c. of Phoanicia, iii. 169. 
Tripolltis. See Pelagonia. 
Triptolemus, father of Gordyes, i. 

40 ; iii. 57, 157, 162. 
, tragedy of Sophocles, 

i. 40, 41. 

Triteea, c. of Achaia, ii. 14. 
Tritseenses, Tritseeis, ii. 14, 71. 
Triton, t. of Bosotia, ii. 101. 
Tritonis, iii. 291. 
Troad, i. 8, 91, 172, 187, 189, 195, 

202, 453, 517; ii. 56, 189, 277, 
317, 332, 338390. 

, Pelasgic, i. 329. 

Troades. See Trojans. 

Troas, Alexandreia (Eski Stamboul, 

or Old Constantinople), ii. 339. 
Trocmi, people of Galatia, i. 279 , 

ii. 312, 319, 320. 
Troezen, son of Pelops, ii. 56. 

(Damala), ii. 49, 55, 56, 58. 

Trcezenians, iii. 35. 

Trogilius, prom, of Ionia (Cape 

Santa Maria), iii. 7. 

: , isl. of Ionia, iii. 7. 

Trogitis, marsh, in Lycaonia, ii. 322. 
Troglodytee, inhabiting the Arabian 

Gulf, i. 202, 203, 267, 489 ; iii. 

203, 210, 215, 217, 219, 266, 
280. 

, in the Caucasus, ii. 238, 

239 ; iii. 203. 
Troglodytic, i. 197; iii. 88, 191, 

193, 210, 235. 
Trbphonius, brother of Agamedes, 

ii. 119; iii. 180. 
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Trophonius Zeus, oracle of, at Le- 

badea, ii. 111. 
Trojan war, i. 31, 6163, 76, 224, 

316, 377, 404; ii. 30, 72, 200, 

201. 

colony, i. 397. 

forces, i. 518. 

Minerva, i. 397. 

territory, i. 17. 

Trojans, i. 64, 274, 394, 397, 453, 

508, 516; ii. 18, 162, 163; iii. 

41, 184, 299, et passim. 

--, Aphneian, ii. 344, 346. 

Troy, Troja, Ilium, ancient city 

of the Troad, i. 25, 26, 33, 55, 

64, 65, 76, 77, 91, 224, 330, 394, 

398, 494, 499, 508, 509, 511, 514, 

519 ; ii. 16, 30, 74, 113, 132, 157, 

174, 186, 191, 317, 339, 350 

363 ; iii. 34, et passim. 

, village of Egypt, iii. 252. 

Truentum, r. (Tronto), i. 357. 

, t. i. 358. 

Tryphon, see Diodotus, iii. 51, 

165. 

Tsana, see Psebo. 
Tschandarlik, see Pitane, ii. 339. 
Tschariklar. See Olbia. 
Tschiraly. See Olympus. 
Tschol-Abad. See Apollonias. 
Tschorocsu. See Glaucus. 
Tschoterlek Irmak. See Scylax. 
Tubattii, people of Germany, i. 447. 
Tuder, t. of Umbria (Todi), i. 338. 
Tuisi, t. of Cantabria, i. 234. 
Tukkis (Martos), i. 213. 
Tullum, mtn, i. 308. 
Tunis, c. of the Carthaginians, iii. 

287. 

Turchal. See Gaziura. 
Turdetani, people of Spain, i. 209, 

221, 226, 227. 
Turdetania, i. 209, 210, 212, 214, 

216219, 224, 226, 235. 
Turduli, same as Turdetani, i. 209, 

223, 227, 230. 

Turiva, distr. of Bactriana, ii. 253. 
Tuscany. See Tyrrhenia. 
Tusci, same as Tyrrheni. 
Tiiscolo. See Tusculum. 
Tusculan mountain, i. 351 . 
2 E 2 



Tusculum, c. of Latium (TitscoZo), 

i. 351353, 355. 
Tyana, c. of Cappadocia (Kara- 

"Hissar), ii. 281, 284, 347. 
Tyanltis, prefecture of Cappadocia. 

ii. 278, 281. 
Tyche. See Fortune. 
Tychius, ii. 102, 403. 
Tychon, ii. 348. 

Tymbrias, c. of Pisidia, ii. 324. 
Tymphaei, Tymphseans, i. 499, 501, 

505. 

Tymphe, mtn of Epirus, i. 498. 
Tyndareian rocks, four islands on 

the coast of Marmora, iii. 235. 
Tyndaris, c. of Sicily (S. Maria di 

Tindaro), i. 401, 411. 
Tyndarus, ii. 173. 
Typaneae, c. of Triphylia, ii. 17. 
Typhoeus, ii. 403. 
Typhon, i. 368, 369 ; ii. 336, 404, 

406 ; iii. 163, 243. 
Typhoneia, iii. 260. 
Typhrestus, mtn of Thessaly, ii. 

136. 

Tyrambe, c. on the Cimmerian Bos- 
porus, ii. 221. 
Tyrannion, ii. 296, 380. 
Tyras, r. of Sarmatia (Dniester), i. 

22, 162, 442, 468, 469, 478. 
Tyre, c. of Pho?.nicia (Sur), i. 91, 

201 ; iii. 162, 169, 171174. 
, isl. in the Persian Gulf 

(Ormus}, iii. 187, 286. 
Tyregeta:, i. 177, 194, 443, 452, 

470. 

Tyrians, i. 238, 255. 
TyriBeum, c. of Phrygia, iii. 43. 
Tyr5, daughter of Salmoneus, ii. 32. 
Tyrrheni, Tyrrhenians, i. 319, 322, 

325328, 331, 334, 335, 357, 

360, 367, 385, 404, 417, 438; 

ii. 197, 404. 
Tyrrhenia, Tyrrhenice, i. 31, 35, 

177, 301, 313, 323330, 335 

338, 349, 415, 502 ; ii. 61, 387. 
Tyrrhenian cities, i. 331. 

Gulf, i. 139. 

Sea, i. 85, 159, 185, 193, 

311, 314, 315, 325, 357, 360, 373, 

377380, 403, 415. 
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Tyrrhenian pirates, i. 345. 

diviners, iii. 180. 

T yrrhenus, son of Atys, i. 326, 

329. 

Tyrtffius, poet, i. 426 ; ii. 39, 45. 
Tyrtamus, same as Theophrastus, 

ii. 392 ; iii. 17. 

Ubii, people of Germany, i. 289. 

Ucello. See Ocelum. 

Ucromirus, leader of the Chatti, i. 

446. 
Ugernum, t. of Gaul (Beaucaire), 

i. 267, 268. 

Ulan Rabat. See Arachoti. 
Ulyssea (Ulisipo or Lisbon), i. 224, 

235. 
Ulysses, i. 18, 26, 27, 31, 3337, 54, 

60, 62, 64, 6972, 76, 224, 225, 

236, 237, 328, 332. 346, 362, 331, 

368, 376, 381, 459 ; ii. 9, 46, 83, 

115, 143, 162, 166, 167, 201,364, 

385 ; Hi. 58. 

, altar of, iii. 288. 

Umbria. See Ombria. 
Umbrians. See Orabrici. 
Undalus, c. of Gaul. See Vindalum. 
Uranopolis, t. of Macedonia, i. 513. 
Urgi (Georgi?), i. 470. 
Uria, t. of Calabria (Oria), i. 430, 

431. 
. lake of Mtolia. (Xerolimne), 

ii/171. 

Uriathus. See Viriathus. 
Urium, t. of Apulia (Rodi), i. 434. 
Urludscha. See CEnoander. 
Urmiah. See Spauta. 
Urso, c. of Baetica (Ostena), i. 213. 
Ushant. See Uxisama. 
Usipi, people of Germany, i. 447. 
Uxeau. See Ocelum. 
Uxia, distr. of Persia, iii. 131. 
Uxii, people of Persia, ii. 264 ; iii. 

131, 132, 135,152. 
Uxisama, island (Ushant), i. 101. 
Uzita, t. of Numidia, iii. 284. 

Vaccasi, people of Spain, i. 228, 

229, 243, 244. 
Vacua, r. of Lusitania ( Vouga) , i. 

229. 



Vadi. See Sabatorum Vada. 
Vaga, t. of Numidia (Bayjah), iii 

284. 
Valeria, i. 353. 

, Via, i. 351, 353, 402. 



Valerius Flaccus, consul, ii. 356. 
Van. See Arsene and Thopitis. 
Vapanes, t. of Corsica, i. 333. 
Var, r., i. 267, 275, 302, 313. 
Varagri, Alpine race, i. 303. 
Varassova. See Chalcis. 
Vardaei. See Ardisei, i. 484. 
Vardari, the. See Axius. 
Varia, t. of Keltiberia, i. 243. 

, t. of Latium, i. 353. 

Varius Flaccus, ii. 356. 

Varus Quintilius, i. 446. 

Vascons, people of Spain, i. 233. 242. 

Vates, i. 294. 

Vv.ihi. See Aulis. 

Vathy. See Eretria. 

Vedene. See Vindalum. 

Veii, i. 335. 

Velestina. See Phera?. 

Velitrse, t. of Latium ( Vettetri), i. 

352. 
Vellsei, people of Gaul (inhabitants 

of Velai), i. 284. 

Venafrum, t. of Campania (Vena- 
fro), i. 353, 361, 371. 
Venasii, ii. 281. 
Vend5n, t. of the lapodes (Windisch 

Gratz, or Brindjel), i. 309, 483. 
Veneti, people of Gaul, see Heneti, 

i. 290, 291, 316. 

, in the Adriatic, i. 291. 

, of Paphlagonia, i. 316. 

Venice, Gulf of. See Adriatic and 

Illyrian Seas. 
Vennones, people of the Vindelici. 

i. 304, 307. 
Venosa. See Venusia. 
Ventidius, iii. 163, 164. 
Vento Tiene. See Pandataria. 
Venus. See Aphrodite. 
Venusia (Venosa), t. of the Sam- 

nites, i. 371, 379,431. 
Vera, ii. 263. 

Verbanus (Lago Maggiore), i. 311. 
Vercelli, vill. of Cisalpine Gaul, i. 

325. 
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Verciiigetorix, i. 265. 

Verestis, r., i. 355. 

Veretum, i. 429, 430. 

Verona, i. 306, 317. 

Vertinee, t. of Lucania (Verzine], i. 

379. 

Vescini. See Vestini, i. 347. 
Vesta, i. 327, 340. 
Vestini, i. 326, 338, 358, 359. 
Vesuvius, Mount, i. 39, 367. 
Vettones, people of Spain, i. 209, 

228, 229, 243, 246. 
Vibo-Valentia, t. of the Bruttii, i. 

383. 
Vicetia, t. of Cisalpine Gaul (Vi- 

cenza), i. 319. 
Victimolo.' See Ictimuli. 
Vienne, capital of the Allobroges, i. 

277, 278. 
Villa Publica, in the Campus Mar- 

tius, i. 371. 
Viminal Gate, in Rome, i. 348. 

Hill, i. 348. 

Vindalum, t. of Gaul (Vedene), i. 

277. 
Viudelici, i. 287, 306, 307, 447, 

448, 482.. 

Viriathus, i. 238, 439. 
Visurgis (Weser), i. 445. 
Vitia, t. of Hyrcania, ii. 273. 
Vitii, people of Hyrcania, ii. 241, 

248. 

Vivisci ('loffK&v), i. 283. 
Vlacho. See Enipeus. 
Vocontii, people of Gaul, i. 268, 

276, 279, 302, 303. 
Voltiterrae, c. of Etruria (Volterra), 

i. 329. 

Volaterrani, i. 331. 
Volcee Arecomisci, people of Gaul, 

i. '278, 279, 302. 

, Tectosages, i. 279. 

Volo. See lolcos. 

Volsci, people of Italy, i. 339, 343, 

344, 353. 
Volsinii, c, of the Tyrrhenians 

(Bolsena), i. 335, 336. 
Volterra. See Volaterree. 
Volturno. See Vulturnus. 
Vona. See Genetes. 
Vouga. See Vacua. 



Vulcan, i. C5, 418; ii. 190; iii. 

248. 
Vulturnus, c. and r. of Campania 

(Volturno), i. 353, 361, 370. 

Wain, the (constellation), 4, 5. 
Weser. See Visurgis. 
Wesir Kopti. See Gadilon. 

Xanthia, t. of the Ciconi, i. 515. 
Xanthii, in Lycia, iii. 47. 

, Thracians, ii. 351. 

a tribe of the Dahse, ii 



245, 251. 
Xanthus, c. of Lycia (Eksenide], i. 

201 ; iii. 45, 47. 

, r. of Lycia, iii. 47. 

, r. of the Troad, ii. 351. 

, king of the Boeotians, ii. 

82. 
, of Lydia, historian, i. 78, 

80 ; ii. 326, 336, 406 ; iii. 66, 67. 
Xativa. See Saetabis. 
Xelsa. See Celsa. 
Xenarchus, iii. 53. 
Xenocles, guardian of Alexander's 

treasure, i. 108. ( 

, orator, ii. 387 ; iii. 40. 

Xenocrates, Bithynian, ii. 299, 318, 

382. 
Xenophanes, natural philosopher 

and poet, iii. 16, 

, tyrant, iii. 56. 

Xenophon, ii. 73, 95. 
Xerolimne. See Molycreiaand Uria. 
Xerxene, district of Lesser Ar- 
menia, ii. 268. 
Xerxes, son of Darius, i. 17, 96, 

516, 517; ii. 83, 84, 148, 254, 

347, 352 ; iii. 4, 6, 145. 

, canal of, i. 512, 513. 

, bridge of, i. 518. 

Ximene, distr. of Pontus, ii. 312. 
Xiphonia, prom, in Sicily, i. 403. 
Xois, isl. and c. of Egypt, iii. 240. 
Xucar, r. See Sucro. 
Xuthus, father of Ion, ii. 67. 
Xypeteon, ii. 374. 

Yenikaleh. See Myrmecium. 
Yniesta. See Egelastse. 
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Ypsilo Nisi, iii. 16. 

Zab, the Little. See Caprus. 
Zabache, Strait of. See Bosporus, 

Cimmerian. 
Zacynthians, i. 239. 
Zacynthus, isl. (Zante), i. 187 ; ii. 

5, 163, 167, 169; iii. 291. 
Zafra. See Zephyrium. 
Zagdro Voreni. See Helicon. 
Zagrium, Zagrus, mtn of Asia 

(Aiaghi-Dagh), ii. 261 ; iii, 142. 
Zagrus, r., iii. 146, 153. 
Zaleucus, i. 390. 
Zama, t. of Numidia (Jama), iii. 

282, 284. 
Zamolxis (Geta), i. 456, 457, 467 ; 

iii. 180. 
Zanclasans, in Sicily, i. 385, 405, 

413. 

Zancle, i. 404. 
Zante. See Zacynthus. 
Zarang. See Prophthasia. 
Zardoces, Paphlagonian name, ii. 

302. 
Zariadris, leader of the Armenians, 

ii. 269, 273. 
Zariaspa, same as Bactra, ii. 249, 

253. 

Zarmauochegas, iii. 119. 
Zeitun. See Pylaic Gulf, and 

Lamia. 

, Gulf of. See Malea. 

Zela, city of Pontus (Zileh),ii. 246, 

309, 310. 

Zelas, father of Prusias, ii. 315. 
Zeleia, city of the Troad (Sarakoi), 

ii. 299, 300, 317, 332, 341349, 

360, 371. 
Zelis (Azzila), t. of Mauritania, i. 

210 ; iii. 278. 

Zelitis, ii. 306, 309, 310, 312. 
Zella, iii. 285. 
Zemorget. See Ophiodes. 
Zenicetes, iii. 55. 
Zeno, of Citium, Stoic, i. 24, 66, 

458; ii. 334, 382, 387; iii. 69, 



Zeno, of Elea, the Pythagorean, i. 
375. 
, orator, ii. 334 ; Hi. 39. 



Zenodorus, robber, iii. 171. 
Zenodotus, grammarian, ii. 110, 

289, 302. 
Zenophanes, tyrant of Cilicia, iii. 

56. 

Zephyr, wind, i. 3, 4244, 62. 
Zephyra. See Halicarnassus. 
Zephyria, prom, of Cyprus (Point 

Zephyro), iii. 70. 
Zephyrium, prom, of Italy (Cape 

Bruzzana), i. 388, 389, 407. 

, prom, of Caria, iii. 37. 

, prom, of Cilicia (Cape 

Zafra), iii. 55. 

-, prom, of Cilicia (Cape 



Cavaliere), iii. 53. 

-, prom, of Egypt, iii. 



238, 294. 
, place on the coast of 

Marmara, iii. 236. 
Zerbi, isl. See Meninx. 
Zerethra, ii. 76. 
Zethus, ii. 107. 
Zeugma, at Thapsacus, ii. 263, 274 ; 

iii. 44, 157. 

, at Commagene, iii. 157. 

, at Samosata, ii. 274; iii 

44, 157. 

-, Straits of, ii. 352. 



Zeus. See Jupiter. 

Zeuxis, physician, ii. 336. 

Zia. See Ceos. 

Zigos. See Amacynthus. 

Zincha, t. of Numidia, iii. 284. 

Zoi'lus, orator, i. 410. 

Zouas. See Diodorus. 

Zoster, prom, of Attica, ii. 89. 

Zuchis, lake and people of Libva, 

iii. 289. 

Zumi, people of Germany, i. 444. 
Zygi, inhabitants of the Caucasus, 

i. 195; ii. 219, 224, 225; iii. 

296. 
Zygopolis, city of Pontus, ii. 296. 
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COOPER'S Biographical Dic- 
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Notices (upwards of 15,000) of 
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Marlborough. = With his original 
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History of the House of 
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Louis XL, by Jean de Troyes. 
Translated by Andrew R. Scoble. 
With Portraits. 2 vols. 3^. 6d, 
each. 

DEFOE'S Novels and Miscel- 
laneous Works. With Prefaces 
and Notes, including those attri- 
buted to Sir W. Scott. 7 vols. 
3^. 6d. each. 

I. Captain Singleton, and 
Colonel Jack. 

II. Memoirs of a Cavalier, 
Captain Carleton, 
Dickory Cronke, &c. 

III. Moll Flanders, and the 
History of the Devil. 

IV. Roxana, and Life of Mrs. 
Christian Davies. 

V. History of the Great Plague 
of London, 1665 ; The 
Storm (1703) ; and the 
True-born Englishman. 

VI. Duncan Campbell, New 
Voyage round the 
World, and Political 
Tracts. 

VII. Robinson Crusoe. 

DE LOLME on the Constitution 
of England. Edited by John 
Macgregor. 3;. 6d. 
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DEMMIN'S History of Arms 
and. Armour, from the Earliest 
Period. By Auguste Demmin. 
Translated by C. C. Black, M.A. 
With nearly 2000 Illustrations. 
*]s. 6d. 

DEMOSTHENES' Orations. 
Translated by C. Rann Kennedy. 
5 vols. Vol. I., 3^. 6d.; Vols. 
II.-V., 5-r. each. 

DE STAEL'S Corinne or Italy. 
By Madame de Stael. Trans- 
lated by Emily Baldwin and 
Paulina Driver. 35-. 6d. 

DEVEYS Logic, or the Science 
of Inference. A Popular Manual. 
By J. Devey. . $s. 

DICTIONARY of T-atLn and 
Greek Quotations ; including 
Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law 
Terms and Phrases. With all the 
Quantities marked, and English 
Translations. With Index Ver- 
borum (622 pages). 5-J. 

DICTIONARY of Obsolete and 
Provincial English. Compiled 
by Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S A., 
&c. 2 vols. 5,?. each. 

D I D R O N ' S Christian Icono- 
graphy : a History of Christian 
Art in the Middle Ages. Trans- 
lated by E. J Millington and 
completed by Margaret Stokes. 
With 240 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
5.5-. each. 

DIOGENES LAERTIUS. Lives 
and Opinions of the Ancient 
Philosophers. Translated by 
Prof. C. D. Yonge, M A. 55. 

DOBREE'S Adversaria. Edited 
by the late Prof. Wagner. 2 vols. 
5^. each. 

D O D D ' S Epigrammatists. A 
Selection from the Epigrammatic 
Literature of Ancient, Mediaeval, 
and Modern Times. By the Rev. 
Henry Philip Dodd, M.A. Ox- 
ford. 2nd Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 6s. 



DONALDSON'S The Theatre of 
the Greeks. A Treatise on the 
History and Exhibition of the 
Greek Drama. With numerous 
Illustrations and 3 Plans. By John 
William Donaldson, D.D. 5^. 

DRAPER'S History of the 
Intellectual Development of 
Europe. By John William Draper, 
M.D., LL.D. 2 vols. 5*. each. 

DUNLOP'S History of Fiction. 
A new Edition. Revised by 
Henry Wilson. 2 vols. $s. each. 

DYER (Dr T. H.). Pompeii : its 
Buildings and Antiquities. By 
T. H. Dyer, LL.D. With nearly 
300 Wood Engravings, a large 
Map, and a Plan of the Forum. 
TS. 6d. 

The City of Rome : its History 

and Monuments. With Illustra- 
tions. 5^. 

DYER (T. F. T.) British Popular 
Customs, Present and Past. 
An Account of the various Games 
and Customs associated with Dif- 
ferent Days of the Year in the 
British Isles, arranged according 
to the Calendar. By the Rev. 
T. F. Thiselton Dyer, M.A. 5*. 

EBERS' Egyptian Princess. An 
Historical Novel. By George 
Ebers. Translated by E. S. 
Buchheim. y. 6d. 

EDGE WORTH'S Stories for 
Children. With 8 Illustrations 
by L. Speed. 3.?. 6d. 

ELZE'S William Shakespeare. 

See SHAKESPEARE. 

EMERSON'S Works. 3 vols 

3J. 6d. each. 
I. Essays, Lectures and Poems. 

II. English Traits, Nature, and 
Conduct of Life. 



Contained in Bohn's Libraries. 



EMERSON'S WORKS continued. 

III. Society and Solitude Letters 
and Social aims Miscel- 
laneous Papers (hitherto 
uncollected) May Day, 
and other Poems. 

ELLIS (G-.) Specimens of Early 
English Metrical Romances. 
With an Historical Introduction 
on the Rise and Progress of 
Romantic Composition in France 
and England. Revised Edition. 
By J. O. Halliwell, F.R.S. 5*. 

ENNEMOSER'S History of 
Magic. Translated by William 
Howitt. 2 vols. 5-r. each. 

EPICTETTJS, The Discourses of. 
With the ENCHEIRIDION and 
Fragments. Translated by George 
Long, M.A. 5-r. 

EURIPIDES. A New Literal 
Translation in Prose. By E. P. 
Coleridge, M.A. 2 vols. $s. each. 

ETJTROPIUS. See JUSTIN. 

EUSEBIUS PAMPHILUS, 
Ecclesiastical History of. Trans- 
lated by Rev. C.F. Cruse, M.A. 5*. 

EVELYN'S Diary and Corre- 
spondendence. Edited from the 
Original MSS. by W. Bray, 
F.A.S. With 45 engravings. 4 
vols. 5*. each. 

FAIRHOLT'S Costume in Eng- 
land. A History of Dress to the 
end of the Eighteenth Century. 
3rd Edition, revised, by Viscount 
Dillon, V.P.S.A. Illustrated with 
above 700 Engravings. 2 vols. 
5-r. each. 

FIELDING'S Adventures of 
Joseph Andrews and his Friend 
Mr. Abraham Adams. With 
Cruikshank's Illustrations. 35-. 6d. 

History of Tom Jones, a 

Foundling. With Cruikshank's 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

Amelia. With Cruikshank's 



Illustrations. $s. 



FLAXMAN'S Lectures on Sculp- 
ture. By John Flaxman, R.A. 
With Portrait and 53 Plates. 6s. 

FLORENCE of WORCESTER'S 
Chronicle, with the Two Con- 
tinuations : comprising Annals of 
English History, from the De- 
parture of the Romans to the 
Reign of Edward I. Translated 
by Thomas Forester, M.A. 55. 

FOSTER'S (John) Life and Cor- 
respondence. Edited by J. E. 
Ryland. 2 vols. 35-. 6d. each. 



Critical Essays. Edited by 
J. E. Ryland. 2 vols. $s. 6d. 
each. 

Essays : on Decision of Cha- 
racter ; on a Man's writing Me- 
moirs of Himself ; on the epithet 
Romantic ; on the aversion of 
Men of Taste to Evangelical Re- 
ligion. 3J-. 6d. 



Essay son the Evils of Popular 

Ignorance ; to which is added, a 
Discourse on the Propagation of 
Christianity in India. 3^. 6d. 

Essays on the Improvement 

of Time. With NOTES OF 
SERMONS and other Pieces. 
3-y. 6d. 

GASPARY'S History of Italian 
Literature. Translated by Her- 
man Oelsner, M.A., Ph.D. 
Vol. I. y. 6d. 

G-EOFFREY OF MONMOUTH, 
Chronicle of. See Old English 
Chronicles. 

GESTA ROMANORTJM, or En- 
tertaining Moral Stories invented 
by the Monks. Translated by the 
Rev. Charles Swan. Revised 
Edition, by Wynnard Hooper, 
B.A. $s. 

GILDAS, Chronicles of. See Old 
English Chronicles. 
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GIBBON'S Decline and FaU of 
the Roman Empire. Complete 
and Unabridged, with Variorum 
Notes. Edited by an English 
Churchman. With 2 Maps and 
Portrait. 7 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

GELBART'S History, Principles, 
and Practice of Banking. By 
the late J. W. Gilbart, F.R.S. 
New Edition, revised by A. S. 
Michie. 2 vols. IDS. 

GIL BLAS, The Adventures of. 
Translated from the French of 
Lesage by Smollett. With 24 
Engravings on Steel, after Smirke, 
and 10 Etchings by George Cruik- 
shank. 6s. 

GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS' 
Historical Works. Translated 
by Th. Forester, M.A., and Sir 
R. Colt Hoare. Revised Edition, 
Edited by Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A. $s. 

GOETHE'S Faust. Parti. 'Ger- 
man Text with Hayward's Prose 
Translation and Notes. Revised 
by C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D. $j. 
GOETHE'S Works. Translated 
into English by various hands. 
14 vols. 35. 6d. each. 
I. and II. Autobiography and 

Annals. 

III. Faust. Two Parts, com- 
plete. (Swanwick.) 
IV. Novels and Tales. 
V. Wilhelm Meister's Appren- 
ticeship. 
VI. Conversations with Ecker- 

mann and Soret. 
VIII. Dramatic Works. 
IX. Wilhelm Meister's Travels. 
X. Tour in Italy, and Second 

Residence in Rome. 
XI. Miscellaneous Travels. 
XII. Early and Miscellaneous 

Letters. 

XIII. Correspondence with Zelter. 
XIV. Reineke Fox, West-Eastern 
Divan and Achilleid. 



GOLDSMITH'S Works. A new 
Edition, by J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 
vols. %s. 6d. each. 

GRAMMONT'S Memoirs of the 
Court of Charles II. Edited by 
Sir Walter Scott. Together with 
the BOSCOBEL TRACTS, including 
two not before published, &c. 
New Edition. 55. 

GRAY'S Letters. Including the 
Correspondence of Gray and 
Mason. Edited by the Rev. 
D. C. Tovey, M.A. Vol. I. 
35. 6d. [ Vol. ii. in the press. 

GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Trans- 
lated by George Burges, M.A. $s. 

GREEK ROMANCES of Helio- 
dorus, Longus, and Achilles 
Tatius viz., The Adventures of 
Theagenes & Chariclea ; Amours 
of Daphnis and Chloe ; and Loves 
of Clitopho and Leucippe. Trans- 
lated by Rev. R. Smith, M.A. 

GREGORY'S Letters on the 
Evidences, Doctrines, & Duties 
of the Christian Religion. By 
Dr. Olinthus Gregory. 3^, 6d. 

GREENE, MARLOWE, and 
BEN JONSON. Poems of. 
Edited by Robert Bell. 3*. 6d. 

GRIMM'S TALES. With the 
Notes of the Original. Translated 
by Mrs. A. Hunt. With Intro- 
duction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 
2 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

Gammer Grethel; or, Ger- 
man Fairy Tales and Popular 
Stories. Containing 42 Fairy 
Tales. Trans, by Edgar Taylor. 
With numerous Woodcuts after 
George Cruikshank and Ludwig 
Grimm. $s. 6d. 

GROSSI'S Marco Visconti. 
Translated by A. F. D. The 
Ballads rendered into English 
Verse by C. M. P. 3*. 6d. 



Contained in Bokn's Libraries. 
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GUIZOT'S History of the 
English Revolution of 1640. 
From the Accession of Charles 
I. to his Death. Translated by 
William Hazlitt. y. 6d. 

History of Civilisation, from 

the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. Trans- 
lated by William Hazlitt. 3 vols. 
3.?. 6d. each. 

HALL'S (Rev. Robert) Miscel- 
laneous Works and Remains. 
3-r. 6d. 

HAMPTON COURT: A Short 
History of the Manor and 
Palace. By Ernest Law, B.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. $s. 

HARDWICK'S History of the 
Articles of Religion. By the late 
C. Hard wick. Revised by the 
Rev. Francis Procter, M.A. 5*. 

HAUFF'S Tales. The Caravan 
The Sheik of Alexandria The 
Inn in the Spessart. Trans, from 
the German by S. Mendel. $s. 6d. 

HAWTHORNE'S Tales. 4 vols. 
3J. 6d. each. 
I. Twice-told Tales, and the 

Snow Image. 
II. Scarlet Letter, and the House 

with the Seven Gables. 
III. Transformation [The Marble 
Faun], and Blithedale Ro- 
mance. 
IV. Mosses from an Old Manse. 

HAZLITT'S Table-talk. Essays 
on Men and Manners. By W. 
Hazlitt. 35. 6d. 

Lectures on the Literature 

of the Age of Elizabeth and on 
Characters of Shakespeare's Plays, 
3J. 6d. 

Lectures on the English 

Poets, and on the English Comic 
Writers. 3.?. 6d. 

The Plain Speaker. Opinions 

on Books, Men, and Things. 35. 6d. 

Bound Table. 31. 6d. 



HAZLITT'S Sketches and 
Essays. 3.?. 6d. 

The Spirit of the Age; or, 

Contemporary Portraits. Edited 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. 3.?. 6d. 

HEATON'S Concise History of 
Painting. New Edition, revised 
by Cosmo Monkhouse. $s. 

HEG-EL'S Lectures on the Philo- 
sophy of History. Translated by 
J. Sibree, M.A. 

HEINE'S Poems, Complete 
Translated by Edgar A. Bowring, 
C.B. 3-r. 6d. 

Travel-Pictures, including the 

Tour in the Harz, Nordemey, and 
Book of Ideas, together with the 
Romantic School. Translated by 
Francis Storr. A New Edition, 
revised throughout. With Appen- 
dices and Maps. $s. 6d. 

HELP'S Life of Christopher 
Columbus, the Discoverer of 
America. By Sir Arthur Helps, 
K.C.B. y. 6d. 

Life of Hernando Cortes, 

and the Conquest of Mexico. 2 
vols. 3$. 6d. each. 

Life of Pizarro. 35-. 6d. 

Life of Las Casas the Apostle 

of the Indies. 3^. 6d. 

HENDERSON (E.) Select His- 
torical Documents of the Middle 
Ages, including the most famous 
Charters relating to England, the 
Empire, the Church, &c., from 
the 6th to the I4th Centuries. 
Translated from the Latin and 
edited by Ernest F. Henderson, 
A.B., A.M., Ph.D. 5.?. 

HENFREY'S Guide to English 
Coins, from the Conquest to' the 
present time. New and revised 
Edition by C. F. Keary, M.A., 
F.S.A. 6s. 

HENRY OF HUNTINGDON'S 
History of the English. Trans- 
lated by T. Forester, M.A. $s. 
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HENRY'S (Matthew) Exposition 
of the Book of the Psalms. 5.?. 

HELIODORUS. Theagenes and 
Chariclea. See GREEK RO- 
MANCES. 

HERODOTUS . Translated by the 
Rev. Henry Gary, M.A. 35. 6d. 

Notes on. Original and Se- 
lected from the best Commenta- 
tors. By D. W. Turner, M.A. 
With Coloured Map. $s. 

Analysis and Summary of 



By J. T. Wheeler. 5 

HESIOD, CALLIMACHUS, and 
THEOG-NIS. Translated by the 
Rev. J. Banks, M.A. 5*. 

HOFFMANN'S (E. T. W.) The 
Serapion Brethren. Translated 
from the German by Lt.-Col. Alex. 
IE wing. 2 vols. 3-r. 6d. each. 

HOLBEIN'S Dance of Death 
and Bible Cuts. Upwards of 150 
Subjects, engraved in facsimile, 
with Introduction and Descrip- 
tions by Francis Douce and Dr. 
Thomas Frognall Dibden. 5^. 

HOMER'S Iliad. Translated into 
English Prose by T. A. Buckley, 
B.A. $s. 

Odyssey. Hymns, Epigrams, 

and Battle of the Frogs and Mice. 
Translated into English Prose by 
T. A. Buckley, B.A. 5*. 

See also POPE. 

HOOPER'S (G.) Waterloo : The 
Downfall of the First Napo- 
leon : a History of the Campaign 
of 1815. By George Hooper. 
With Maps and Plans. 3^. 6d. 

The Campaign of Sedan : 

The Downfall of the Second Em- 
pire, August - September, 1870. 
With General Map and Six Plans 
of Battle. y. 6d. 

HORACE. A new literal Prose 
translation, by A. Hamilton Bryce, 
]UL.p. 3*. fof. 



HUGO'S (Victor) Dramatic 
Works. Hernani Ruy Bias 
The King's Diversion. Translated 
by Mrs. Newton Crosland and 
F. L. Slous. 3-r. 6d. 

Poems, chiefly Lyrical. Trans- 
lated by various Writers, now first 
collected by J. H. L. Williams. 
3*. 6d. 

HUMBOLDT'S Cosmos. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Otte, B. H. Paul, 
and W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. 5 vols. 
3^. 6d. each, excepting Vol. V. 5^. 

Personal Narrative of his 

Travels to the Equinoctial Regions 
of America during the years 1799- 
1804. Translated by T. Ross. 3 
vols. 5*. each. 

Views of Nature. Translated 

by E. C. Otte and H. G. Bohn. 
5s. 

HUMPHREYS' Coin Collector's 
Manual. By H. N. Humphreys, 
with upwards of 140 Illustrations 
on Wood and Steel. 2 vols. $s. 
each. 

HUNGARY : its History and Re- 
volution, together with a copious 
Memoir of Kbssuth. $s. 6d. 

HUTCHINSON (Colonel). Me- 
moirs of the Life of. By his 
Widow, Lucy : together with her 
Autobiography, and an Account 
of the Siege of Lathom House. 
35. 6d. 

HUNT'S Poetry of Science. By 
Richard Hunt. 3rd Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. $s, 

INDIA BEFORE THE SEPOY 
MUTINY. A Pictorial, De- 
scriptive, and Historical Ac- 
count, from the Earliest Times 
to the Annexation of the Punjab, 
with upwards of 100 Engravings 
on Wood, and a Map. 5.?. 

INGULPH'H Chronicles of the 
Abbey of Croyland, with the 
CONTINUATION by Peter of Blois 
and other Writers. Translated by 
H. T, Riley, M.A. 5*. 



Lontatnea in aonns. L.ioranes. 



IRVING'S (Washington) Com- 
plete Works. 15 vols. With Por- 
traits, &c. 35. 6d. each. 
I. Salmagundi, Knicker- 
bocker's History of New 
York. 

II. The Sketch-Book, and the 

Life of Oliver Goldsmith. 

III. Bracebridge Hall, Abb6ts- 

ford and Newstead Abbey. 

IV. The Alhambra, Tales of a 

Traveller. 

V. Chronicle of the Conquest 
of Granada, Legends of 
the Conquest of Spain. 
VI. & VII. Life and Voyages of 
Columbus, together with 
the Voyages of his Com- 
panions. 
VIII. Astoria, A Tour on the 

Prairies. 
XI. Life of Mahomet, Lives of the 

Successors of Mahomet. 
X. Adventures of Captain Bon- 
. heville, U.S.A., Wolfert's 

Roost. 
XI. Biographies and Miscella- 

neous Papers. 

XII.-XV. -Life of George Wash- 
ington. 4 vols. 

Life and Letters. By his 
Nephew, Pierre E. Irving. 2 vols. 
3.?. 6d. each. 

ISOCRATES, The Orations of. 
Translated by J. H. Freese, M.A. 
Vol. I. 5*. 

JAMES'S (G-. P. R.) Life of 
Richard Gceur de Lion. 2 vols. 
3-r. 6d. each. 

- The Life and Times of Louis 



XTV. 2 vols. y. 6d. each. 

JAMESON'S (Mrs.) Shake- 
speare's Heroines. Character- 
istics of Women: Moral, Poetical, 
and Historical. By Mrs. Jameson. 
3^. 6d. 

JESSE'S (E.) Anecdotes of Dogs. 
With 40 Woodcuts and 34 Steel 
Engravings. 55, 



JESSE'S (J. H.) Memoirs of the 
Court of England during the 
Reign of the Stuarts, including 
the Protectorate. 3 vols. With 
42 Portraits. $s. each. 

Memoirs of the Pretenders 

and their Adherents. With 6 
Portraits. 5^. 

JOHNSON'S Lives of the Poets. 
Edited by Mrs. Alexander Napier, 
with Introduction by Professor 
Hales. 3 vols. 31. 6ct. each. 

JOSEPHUS (Flavius), The Works 
of. Whiston's Translation, re- 
vised by Rev. A. R. Shilleto, M.A 
With Topographical and Geo. 
graphical Notes by Colonel Sir 
C. W. Wilson, K.C.B. 5 vols. 
35. 6d. each. 

JOYCE'S Scientific Dialogues. 
With numerous Woodcuts. 55. 

JUZES-BROWNE (A. J.), The 
Building of the British Isles: 
a Study in Geographical Evolu- 
tion. Illustrated by numerous 
Maps and Woodcuts. 2nd Edition, 
revised, Js. 6d. 

Student's Handbook of 

Physical Geology. With nu- 
merous Diagrams and Illustra- 
tions. 2nd Edition, much en- 
larged, 7J. 6d. 

JULIAN, the Emperor. Contain- 
ing Gregory Nazianzen's Two In- 
vectives and Libanus' Monody, 
with Julian's extant Theosophical 
Works. Translated by C. W. 
King, M.A. $s. 

JUSTIN. CORNELIUS NEPOS, 
and EUTROPIUS. Translated 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A, 

5*. 

JUVENAL, PERSIUS, ST7L- 
PICIA and LUCILIUS. Trans- 
lated by L. Evans, M.A. $s. 

JUNIUS'S Letters. With all the 
Notes of Woodfall's Edition, and 
important Additions. 2 vols, 
3^. 6d. each, 
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KANT'S Critique of Pure Reason. 
Translated by J. M. D. Meikle- 
john. 55. 

- Prolegomena and Meta- 
physicalFoundatiorisofNatural 
Science. Translated byE. Belfort 
Bax. 55. 

KEIGHTLEY'S (Thomas) My- 
thology of Ancient Greece and 
Italy. 4th Edition, revised by 
Leonard Schmitz, Ph.D., LL.D. 
With 12 Plates from the Antique. 

5*- 

- Fairy Mythology, illustrative 
of the Romance and Superstition 
of Various Countries. Revised 
Edition, with Frontispiece by 
Cruikshank. 5.?. 

LA FONTAINE'S Fables. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by Elizur 
Wright. New Edition, with Notes 
by J. W. M. Gibbs. 35. 6d. 

LAMARTINE'S History of the 
Girondists. Translated by H. T. 
Ryde. 3 vols. $s. 6d. each. 

- History of the Restoration 
of Monarchy in France (a Sequel 
to the History of the Girondists). 
4 vols. 3^. 6d- each. 

-- History of the French Re- 
volution of 1848. 3.!-. 6d, 

LAMB'S (Charles) Essays of Elia 
and- Eliana. Complete Edition. 
y. 6d. 

- Specimens of English Dra- 
matic Poets of the Time of 
Elizabeth. $*. 6d. 

Memorials and Letters of 



Charles Lamb. By Serjeant 
Talfourd. New Edition, revised, 
by. W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols. 
3.r. 6d. each. 

LANZI'S History of Painting in 
Italy, from the Period of the 
Revival of the Fine Arts to the 
End of the Eighteenth Century. 
Translated by Thomas Roscoe. 
3 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 



LAPPENBERG'S History of 
England under the Anglo- 
Saxon Kings. Translated by 
B. Thorpe, F.S.A. New edition, 
revised by E. C. Otte. 2 vols. 
3-r. 6d. each. 

LECTURES ON PAINTING, 
by Barry, Opie, Fuseli. Edited 
by R. Wornum. 5^. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI'S 
Treatise on Painting. Trans- 
lated by J. F. Rigaud, R.A., 
With a Life of Leonardo by John 
William Brown. With numerous 
Plates. 5-r. 

LEPSIUS'S Letters from Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of 
Sinai. Translated by L. and 
J. B. Horner. With Maps. $s. 

LESSING'S Dramatic Works, 
Complete. Edited by Ernest Bell, 
M.A. With Memoir of Lessing 
by Helen Zimmern. 2 vols. 
3-y. 6d. each. 

Laokoon, Dramatic Notes, 

and the Representation of 
Death by the Ancients. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Beasley and Helen 
Zimmern. Edited by Edward 
Bell, M.A. With a Frontispiece 
of the Laokoon group. 3^. 6d. 

LILLY'S Introduction to Astro- 
logy. With a GRAMMAR OF 
ASTROLOGY and Tables for Cal- 
culating Nativities, by Zadkiel. $j. 

LIVY'S History of Rome. Trans- 
lated by Dr. Spillan, C. Edmonds, 
and others. 4 vols. 5-r. each. 

LOCKE'S Philosophical Works. 
Edited by J. A. St. John. 2 vols. 
3.5-. 6d. each. 

Life and Letters: By Lord 

King. $s. 6d. 

LOCKHART (J. G.) See BuRrjF. 



Contained in Bonn s Libraries. 



LODGE'S Portraitsjof lUustriolis 
Personages of Great Britain, 
with Biographical and Historical 
Memoirs. 240 Portraits engraved 
on Steel, with the respective Bio- 
graphies unabridged. 8 vols. $s. 
each. 

LONGFELLOW'S Prose 
Works. With 16 full- page Wood 
Engravings. $s. 

LOUDON'S (Mrs.) Natural 
History. Revised edition, by 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With 
numerous Woodcut Illus. $s. 

LOWNDES' Bibliographer's 
Manual of English Literature. 
Enlarged Edition. By H. G. 
Bohn. 6 vols. cloth, $s. each. 
Or 4 vols. half morocco, 2l. zs. 

LONGUS. Daphnis and Chloe. 
See GREEK ROMANCES. 

LUCAN'S Pharsalia. Translated 
by H. T. Riley, M.A. 5*. 

LUCIAN'S Dialogues of the 
Gods, of the Sea Gods, and 
of the Dead. Translated by 
Howard Williams, M.A. 5*. 

LUCRETIUS. Translated by the 
Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. $s. 

LUTHER'S Table-Tali. Trans- 
lated and! Edited by William 
Hazlitt. 3s. 6d. 

Autobiography. See 

MlCHELET. 

MACHIAVELLI'S History of 
Florence, together with the 
Prince, Savonarola, various His- 
torical Tracts, and a Memoir of 
Machiavelli. $s. 6d. 

MALLET'S Northern Antiqui- 
ties, or an Historical Account of 
the Manners, Customs, Religions 
and Laws, Maritime Expeditions 
and Discoveries, Language and 
Literature, of the Ancient Scandi- 
navians. Translated by Bishop 
Percy. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, with a Translation of the 
PROSE EDDA, by J. A. Black- 
well. $s. 



MANTELL'S (Dr.) Petrifactidns 
*i and their Teachings. With nu- 
r-^merous illustrative Woodcuts. 6s. 

Wonders of Geology. 8th 

Edition, revised by T. Rupert 
Jones, F.G.S. With a coloured 
Geological Map of England, 
Plates, and upwards ol 200 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. *js. 6d. each. 

MANZONI. The Betrothed: 
being a Translation of 'I Pro- 
messi Sposi.' By Alessandro 
Manzoni. With numerous Wood- 
cuts. 5J. 

MARCO POLO'S Travels; the 
Translation of Marsden revised 
by T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 5*. 

MARRTAT'S (Capt. R.N.) 
Masterman Ready. With 93 
Woodcuts. 3J. 6d. 

Mission ; or, Scenes in Africa. 

Illustrated by Gilbert and Dalziel. 
3.T. 6d. 

Pirate and Three Cutters. 

With 8 Steel Engravings, from 
Drawings by Clarkson Stanfield, 
R.A. 3^. 6d. 

Privateersman. 8 Engrav- 
ings on Steel. 3.?. 6a 

Settlers in Canada. 10 En- 
gravings by Gilbert and Dalziel. 
3^. 6d, 

Poor Jack. With 16 Illus- 
trations after Clarkson Stansfield, 
R.A. 3-r. 6d. 

Peter Simple. 



page Illustrations. 

Midshipman Easy. 



With 8 full- 
3-y. 6d. 

With 8 
full- page Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 

MARTIAL'S Epigrams, complete. 
Translated into Prose, each ac- 
companied by one or more Verse 
Translations selected from the 
Works of English Poets, and 
other sources. Js. 6d. 
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M&RTINEAU'S (Harriet) His- 
tory of England, from 1800- 
1815. $s. 6d. 

History of the Thirty Years' 

Peace, A.D. 1815-46. 4 vols 
3*. 6d. each. 

See Cointe's Positive Philosophy, 

MATTHEW PARIS'S English 
History, from the Year 1235 to 
1273. Translated by Rev. J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 3 vols. $s. each. 

MATTHEW OF WESTMIN- 
STER'S Flowers of History, 
from the beginning of the World 
to A.D. 1307. Translated by C. D. 
Yonge, M.A. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

MAXWELL'S Victories of Wel- 

ington and the British Armies. 

" Frontispiece and 5 Portraits. 5^. 

MENZEL'S History of Germany, 
from the Earliest Period to 1842. 
3 vols. 3-r. 6d> each. 

MICHAEL ANQ-ELO AND 
RAPHAEL, their Lives and 
Works. By Duppa aud Quatre- 
mere de Quincy. With Portraits, 
and Engravings on Steel. 5^. 

MICHELET'S Luther's Auto- 
biography. Trans, by William 
Hazlitt. With an Appendix (no 
pages) of Notes. 3-r. 6</. 

* History of the French Revo- 
lution from its earliest indications 
to the flight of the King in 1791. 
35. 6ct. 

MEGNET'SHistoryof theFrench 
Revolution, from 1789 to 1814. 
y. 6d. 

MILL (J. S.) Early Essays by 
John Stuart Mill. Collected from 
various sources byj. W. M. Gibbs. 
35. 6d. 

MILLER (Professor). History 

Philosophically Hlustrated,from 

the Fall of the Roman Empire to 

the French Revolution. 4 vols. 

^. 6d. each. 



MILTON'S Prose Works. Edited 
by J, A. St. John. 5 vols. 3*. 6d. 
each. 

Poetical Works, with a Me- 
moir and Critical Remarks by 
James Montgomery, an Index to 
Paradise Lost, Todd's Verbal Index 
to all the Poems, and a Selection 
of Explanatory Notes by Henry 
G. Bohn. Illustrated with 120 
Wood Engravings from Drawings 
by W. Harvey. 2 vols. 3*. 6d. 
each. 

MITFORD'S (Miss) Our Village 
Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. With 2 Engravings on 
Steel. 2 vols. 3$. 6d. each. 

MOLIERE'S Dramatic Works. 

A new Translation in English 

Prose, by C. H. Wall. 3 vols. 
3-r. 6d. each. 

MONTAGU. The Letters and 
Works of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. Edited by her great- 
grandson, Lord WharnclifFe's Edi- 
tion, and revised by W. Moy 
Thomas. New Edition, revised, 
with 5 Portraits. 2 vols. 55. each. 

MONTAIGNE'S Essays. Cotton's 
Translation, revised by W. C. 
Hazlitt. New Edition. 3 vols. 
3$. 6d. each. 

MONTESQUIEU'S Spirit of 
Laws. New Edition, revised and 
corrected. By J. V. Pritcrmrd, 
A.M. 2 vols. 3$. 6d. each. 

MOTLEY (J. L.). The Rise of 
the Dutch Republic. A History. 
By John Lothrop Motley. New 
Edition, with Biographical Intro- 
duction by Moncure D. Conway. 
3 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

MORPHY'S Games of Chess. 
Being the Matches and best Games 
played by theAmerican Champion, 
with Explanatory and Analytical 

- Notes by J. Lowenthal. 5^. 



Contained in Bohn's Libraries. 



MUDIE'S British Birds ; or, His- 
tory of the Feathered Tribes of the 
British Islands. Revised by W. 
C. L. Martin. With 52 Figures 
of Birds and 7 Coloured Plates of 
Eggs. 2 vols. 

NEANDER (Dr. A.). History 
of the Christian Religion and 
Church. Trans, from the German 
by J. Torrey, 10 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

Life of Jesus Christ. Trans- 
lated by J. McClintock and C. 
Blumenthal. 3.5-. 6d. 



History of the Planting and 
Training of the Christian 
Church by the Apostles. 
Translated by J. E. Ryland. 
2 vols. 3.?. 6d. each. 



Memorials of Christian Life 

in the Early and Middle Ages ; 
including Light in Dark Places. 
Trans, by J. E. Ryland. 3.?. 6d. 

NIBELTJNGEN LIED. The 
Lay of the Nibelungs, metrically 
translated from the old German 
- text by Alice Horton, and edited 
by Edward Bell, M.A. To which 
is prefixed the Essay on the Nibe- 
lungen Lied by Thomas Carlyle. 
S*- 

NEW TESTAMENT (The) in 
Greek. Griesbach's Text, with 
various Readings at the foot of 
the page, and Parallel References 
in the margin ; also a Critical 
Introduction and Chronological 
Tables. By an eminent Scholar, 
with a Greek and English Lexicon. 
3rd Edition, revised and corrected. 
Two Facsimiles of Greek Manu- 
scripts. 900 pages. 5^. . 

The Lexicon may be had sepa- 
rately, price 2s. 

NICOLINI'S History of the 
Jesuits : their Origin, Progress, 
Doctrines, and Designs. With 8 
Portraits. *. 



NORTH (R.) Lives of the Right 
Hon. Francis North, Baron Guild- 
ford, the Hon. Sir Dudley North, 
and the Hon. and Rev. Dr. John 
North. By the Hon. Roger 
North. Together with the Auto- 
biography of the Author. Edited 
by Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 3 vols. 
3-s 1 . 6d. each. 

NCTGENT'S (Lord) Memorials 
of Hampden, his Party and 
Times. With a Memoir of the 
Author, an Autograph Letter, and 
Portrait. $s. 

OGKLEY (S.) History of the 
Saracens and their Conquests 
in Syria, Persia, and Egypt. 
By Simon Ockley, B.D., Professor 
of Arabic in the University of 
Cambridge. 3*. 6d. 

OLD ENGLISH CHRON- 
ICLES, including Ethelwerd's 
Chronicle, Asser's Life of Alfred, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth's British 
History, Gildas, Nennius, and the 
spurious chronicle of Richard of 
Cirencester. Edited by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. $s. 

OMAN (J. C.) The Great Indian 
Epics : the Stories of the RAMA- 
YANA and the MAHABHARATA. 
By John Campbell Oman, Prin- 
cipal of Khalsa College, Amritsar. 
With Notes, Appendices, and 
Illustrations. $s. 6d. 

ORDERICUS VITALIS' Eccle- 
siastical History of England 
and Normandy. Translated by 
T. Forester, M.A. To which is 
added the CHRONICLE OF ST. 
EVROULT. 4 vols. 5-r. each. 

OVID'S Works, complete. Literally 
translated into Prose. 3 vols. 
5*. each. 

PASCAL'S Thoughts. Translated 
from the Text of M. Auguste 
Molinier by C. Kegan Paul. 3rd 
Edition. 3-r. 6d. 
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FAULT'S (Dr. B.) Life of Alfred 
the Great. Translated from the 
German. To which is appended 
Alfred's ANGLO-SAXON VERSION 
OF OROSIUS. With a literal 
Translation interpaged, Notes, 
and an ANGLO-SAXON GRAMMAR 
and GLOSSARY, by B. Thorpe. $s. 

PAUSANIAS' Description of 
Greece. Newly translated by A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 2 vols. 5.5-. each. 

PEARSON'S Exposition of the 
Greed. Edited by E. Walford, 
M.A. 5*. 

PEPYS' Diary and Correspond- 
ence. Deciphered by the Rev. 
J. Smith, M.A., from the original 
Shorthand MS. in the Pepysian 
Library. Edited by Lord Bray- 
brooke. 4 vols. With 31 En- 
gravings. $s. each. 

PERCY'S Relieves of Ancient 
English. Poetry. With an Essay 
on Ancient Minstrels and a Glos- 
sary. Edited by J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2 vols. 3-f. 6d. each. 

PERSITTS. See JUVENAL. 

PETRARCH'S Sonnets, Tri- 
umphs, and other Poems. 
Translated into English Verse by 
various Hands. With a Life of 
the Poet by Thomas Campbell. 
With Portrait and 15 Steel En- 
gravings. 5*. 

PHILO - JUD^JUS, Works of. 
Translated by Prof. C. D. Yonge, 
M.A. 4 vols. 5^. each. 

PICKERING'S History of the 
Races of Man, and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. With AN 
ANALYTICAL SYNOPSIS OF THE 
NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN by 
Dr. Hall. With a Map of the 
World and 12 coloured Plates. 51. 

PINDAR. Translated into Prose 
by Dawson W. Turner. To which 
is added the Metrical Version by 
Abraham Moore. s. 



PLANCHE. History of British 
Costume, from the Earliest Time 

X'to the Close of the Eighteenth 
Century. By J. R. Planche, 

^Somerset Herald. With upwards 
of 400 Illustrations. $s. 

PLATO'S Works. Literally trans- 
lated, with Introduction and 
Notes. 6 vols. 5.?. each. 
I. The Apology of Socrates, 
Crito, Phaedo, Gorgias, Pro- 
tagoras, Phsedrus, Thesetetus, 
Euthyphron, Lysis. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. Carey. 
II The Republic, Timaeus, and 
Critias. Translated by Henry 
Davis. 

III. Meno, Euthydemus, The 
Sophist, Statesman, Cratylus, 
Parmenides, and the Banquet. 
Translated by G. Burges. 
IV. Philebus, Charmides, Laches, 
Menexenus, Hippias, Ion, 
The Two Alcibiades, The- 
ages, Rivals, Hipparchus, 
Minos, Clitopho, Epistles. 
Translated by G. Burges. 
V. The Laws. Translated by 

G. Burges. 

VI. The Doubtful Works. Trans- 
lated by G. Burges. 

Summary and Analysis of 

the Dialogues. With Analytical 
Index. By A. Day, LL.D. 5*. 

PLATJTUS'S Comedies. Trans- 
lated by H. T. Riley, M.A. 2 
vols. 5^. each. 

PLINY'S Natural History. 
Translated by the late John 
Bostock, M.D., F.R.S., and H.T. 
Riley, M.A. 6 vols. $s. each. 

PLINY. The Letters of Pliny 
the Younger. Melmoth's trans- 
lation, revised by ihe Rev. F. C. 
T. Bosanquet, M.A. $s. 

PLOTINUS, Select Works of. 
Translated by Thomas Taylor. 
With an Introduction containing 
the substance of Porphyry's Plo- 
tinus. Edited by G. R. S. Mead, 
B.A., M.R.A.S. 5*. 



Contained in Bohris Libraries. 



PLUTARCH'S Lives. Translated 
by A. Stewart, M.A., and George 
Long, M.A. 4 vols. 3-r. 6d. each. 

- Morals. Theosophical Essays. 
Translated by C. W. King, M.A. 



Morals. Ethical Essa 



Translated by the Rev. A. TR. 
Shilleto, M.A. 5*. 

POETRY OF AMERICA. Se- 
lections from One Hundred 
American Poets, from 1776 to 
1876. By W. J. Linton. 3.?. 6d. 

POLITICAL CYCLOPEDIA. 

A Dictionary of Political, Con- 
stitutional, Statistical, and Fo- 
rensic Knowledge ; forming a 
Work of Reference on subjects of 
Civil Administration, Political 
Economy, Finance, Commerce, 
Laws, and Social Relations. 4 
vols. 3J. 6d. each. 

POPE'S Poetical Works. Edited, 
with copious Notes, by Robert 
Carruthers. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. 5.?. each. 

Homer's Iliad. Edited by 

the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
Illustrated by the entire Series of 
Flaxman's Designs. $s. 

Homer's Odyssey, with the 

Battle of Frogs and Mice, Hymns, 
&c., by other translators. Edited 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
With the entire Series of Flax- 
man's Designs. 5*. 



Life, including many of his 

Letters. By Robert Carruthers. 
With numerous Illustrations. 5$. 

POUSHEIN'S Prose Tales: The 
Captain's Daughter Doubrovsky 
The Queen of Spades An 
Amateur Peasant Girl The Shot 
The Snow Storm The Post- 
master The Coffin Maker 
Kirdjali The Egyptian Nights 
Peter the Great's Negro. Trans- 
lated bv T. Keane. 3*. 6d. 



PRESCOTT'S Conquest of 
Mexico. Copyright edition, with 
the notes by John Foster Kirk, 
and an introduction by G. P. 
Winship. 3 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

Conquest of Peru. Copyright 

edition, with the notes of John 
Foster Kirk. 2 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

Reign of Ferdinand and 

Isabella. Copyright edition, 
with the notes of John Foster 
Kirk. 3 vols. 3-r. 6d. each. 

PROPERTIUS. Translated by 
Rev. P. J. F. Gantillon, M.A., 
and accompanied by Poetical 
Versions, from various sources. 
3,?. 6d. 

PROVERBS, Handbook of. Con- 
taining an entire Republication 
of Ray's Collection of English 
Proverbs, with his additions from 
Foreign Languages and a com- 
plete Alphabetical Index; in which 
are introduced large additions as 
well of Proverbs as of Sayings, 
Sentences, Maxims, and Phrases, 
collected by H. G. Bohn. $s. 

PROVERBS, A Polyglot of 
Foreign. Comprising French, 
Italian, German, Dutch, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Danish. With 
English Translations & a General 
Index by H. G. Bohn. j. 

POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 
and other Objects of Vertu. Com- 
prising an Illustrated Catalogue of 
the Bernal Collection of .Works 
of Art, with the prices at which 
they were sold by auction, and 
names of the possessors. To which 
are added, an Introductory Lecture 
on Pottery and Porcelain, and an 
Engraved List of all the known 
Marks and Monograms. By Henry 
G. Bohn. With numerous Wood 
Engravings, 5.?. ; or with Coloured 
Illustrations, icw. 6d. 

PROUT'S (Father) Reliques. Col- 
lected and arranged by Rev. F. 
Mahony. New issue, with 21 
Etchings by D. Maclise, R.A. 
Nearly 660 pages. $s. 
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QUINTILIAN'S Institutes of 
Oratory, or Education of an 
Orator. Translated by the Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. 2 vols. 5* 
each. 

RACINE'S (Jean) Dramatic 
Works. A metrical English ver- 
sion. By R. Bruce Boswell, M.A. 
Oxon. 2 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

RANKE'S History of the Popes, 
their Church and State, and espe- 
cially of their Conflicts with Pro- 
testantism in the i6th and 1 7th 
centuries. Translated by E. 
Foster. 3 vols. 3*. 6d. each. 

History of Servia and the 

Servian Revolution. With an 
Account of the Insurrection in 
Bosnia. Translated by Mrs. Kerr. 
3*. 6d. 

RECREATIONS in SHOOTING-. 

By ' Craven.' With 62 Engravings 
on Wood after Harvey, and 9 
Engravings on Steel, chiefly after 
A. Cooper, R.A. 5.?. 

RENNIE'S Insect Architecture. 
Revised and enlarged by Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A. With 186 
Woodcut Illustrations. 55. 

REYNOLD'S (Sir J.) Literary 
Works. Edited by H.W. Beechy. 
2 vols. %s. 6d. each. 

RIOARDO on the Principles of 
Political Economy and Taxa- 
tion, Edited by E. C. K. Gonner, 

M.A. S.T. 

RICHTER (Jean Paul Friedrich). 
Levana, a Treatise on Education: 
together with the Autobiography 
(a Fragment), and a short Pre- 
fatory Memoir. %s. 6d. 

Flower, Fruit, and Thorn 

Pieces, or the Wedded Life, Death, 
and Marriage of Firmian Stanis- 
laus Siebenkaes, Parish Advocate 
in the Parish of Kuhschnapptel. 
Newly translated by Lt. Col. Alex. 
Ewing. 3-f. 6d, 



ROGER DE HOVEDEN'S An- 
nals of English History, com- 
prising the History of England 
and of other Countries of Europe 
from A. D. 732 to A. D. 1201. 
Translated by H. T. Riley, M.A. 
2 vols. 5.y. each. 

ROGER OF WENDOVER'S 
Flowers of History, comprising 
the History of England from the 
Descent of the Saxons to A.D. 
1 235, formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Paris. Translated by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

ROME in the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. Containing a com- 
plete Account of the Ruins of the 
Ancient City, the Remains of the 
Middle Ages, and the Monuments 
of Modern Times. By C. A. Eaton. 
With 34 Steel Engravings. 2 vols. 
$s. each. 

See BURN and DYER. 



ROSCOE'S (W.) Life and Ponti- 
ficate of Leo X. Final edition, 
revised by Thomas Roscoe. 2 
vols. 3^, 6d. each. 

Life of Lorenzo de' Medici, 

called 'the Magnificent.' With 
his poems, letters, &c. loth 
Edition, revised, with Memoir of 
Roscoe by his Son. 3^. 6d. 

RUSSIA. History of, from the 
earliest Period, compiled from 
the most authentic sources by 
Walter K. Kelly. With Portraits. 
2 vols. 3-r 6d. each. 

SALLUST, FLORUS, and VEL- 
LEIUS PATERCULUS. 
Translated by J. S.Watson, M.A. 
5*. 

SCHILLER'S Works. Translated 
by various hands. 7 vols. , 31. 6d, 
each : 

I. History of the Thirty Years' 
War. 



Contained in Bohn's Libraries. 
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SCHILLER'S WORKS continued. 

II. History of the Revolt in the 
Netherlands, the Trials of 
Counts Egmont and Horn, 
the Siege of Antwerp, and 
the Disturbances in France 
preceding the Reign of 
Henry IV. 

III. Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, 
Maid of Orleans, Bride of 
Messina, together with the 
Use of the Chorus in 
Tragedy (a short Essay). 

These Dramas are all 
translated in metre. 

IV. Robbers ( with Schiller's 
original Preface), Fiesco, 
Love and Intrigue, De- 
metrius, Ghost Seer, Sport 
of Divinity. 

The Dramas in this 
volume are translated into 
Prose. 

V Poems. 

VI. Essays, ^Esthetical and Philo- 
sophical 

VII. Wallenstein's Camp, Pic- 
colomini and Death of 
Wallenstein, William Tell. 

SCHILLER and GOETHE. 
Correspondence between, from 
A.D. 1794-1805. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols, 3^. 6d. 
each. 

SCHLEGEL'S (F.) Lectures on 
the Philosophy of Life and the 
Philosophy of Language. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. A. J. W. Mor- 
rison, M.A. 3J. 6d. 

Lectures on the History of 

Literature, Ancient and Modern. 
Translated from the German. y.6a. 

Lectures on the Philosophy 

of History. Translated by J. B. 
Robertson. 3*. 6d. 



SCHLEGEL'S Lectures on 
Modern History, together with 
the Lectures entitled Cassar and 
Alexander, and The Beginning of 
our History. Translated by L. 
Purcell and R. H. Whitetock. 
y. 6d. 

Esthetic and Miscellaneous 

Works. Translated by E. J. 
Millington. $s. 6d. 

SCHLEGEL (A. W.) Lectures 
on Dramatic Art and Literature. 
Translated by J. Black. Revised 
Edition, by the Rev. A. J. W. 
Morrison, M.A. %s. 6d. 

SCHOPENHAUER on the Pour- 
fold Root of the Principle of 
Sufficient Reason, and On the 
Will in Nature. Translated by 
Madame Hillebrand. $s. 

Essays. Selected and Trans- 
lated. With a Biographical Intro- 
duction and Sketch of his Philo- 
sophy, by E. Belfort Bax. $s. 

SCHOUW'S Earth, Plants, and 
Man. Translated by A. Henfrey. 
With coloured Map of the Geo- 
graphy of Plants. 5.5. 

SCHUMANN (Robert). His Life 
and Works, by August Reissmann. 
Translated by A. L. Alger. 3-r. 6d. 

EarlyLetters. Originallypub- 

blished by his Wife. Translated 
by May Herbert. With a Preface 
by Sir George Grove, D.C.L. 
3J. 6d. 

SENECA on Benefits. Newly 
translated by A. Stewart, M.A. 
3-r. 6d. 

Minor Essays and On Clem- 
ency. Translated by A. Stewart, 
M.A. 5-f. 

SHAKESPEARE'S Dramatic 
Art. The History and Character 
of Shakespeare's Plays. By Dr. 
Hermann Ulrici. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. $s. d.. 
each. 
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SHAKESPEARE (William). A 
Literary Biography by Karl Elze, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 5$. 

SHARPS (S.) The History of 
Egypt, from the Earliest Times 
till the Conquest by the Arabs, 
A.D. 640. By Samuel Sharpe. 
2 Maps and upwards of 400 Illus- 
trative Woodcuts. 2 vols. 5.?. each. 

SHERIDAN'S Dramatic Works, 
Complete. With Life by G. G. S. 
y. 6d. 

SISMONDI'S History of the 
Literature of the South or 
Europe. Translated by Thomas 
Roscoe. 2 vols. 3*. 6d. each. 

SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS, 
or Kindred Words and their 
Opposites, Collected and Con- 
trasted by Yen. C.J. Smith, M.A. 
Revised Edition. $s. 

SYNONYMS DISCRIMI- 
NATED. A Dictionary of 
Synonymous Words in the Eng- 
lish Language, showing the 
Accurate signification of words 
of similar meaning. Illustrated 
with Quotations from Standard 
Writers. With the Author's 
latest Corrections and Additions. 
Edited by the Rev. H. Percy 
Smith, M.A., of Balliol College, 
Oxford. 6s. 

SMITH'S (Adam) The Wealth of 
Nations. Edited by E. Belfort 
Bax. 2 vols. 3-r. 6d. each. 

Theory of Moral Sentiments ; 

with his Essay on the First For- 
mation of Languages ; to which is 
added a Memoir of the Author by 
Dugald Stewart. 3*. 6d. 

SMYTH'S (Professor) Lectures 
on Modern History; from the 
Irruption of the Northern Nations 
to the close of the American Re- 
volution. 2 vols.jj 3*. 6d. each. 



SMYTH'S (Professor) Lectures 
on the French Revolution. 
2 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

SMITH'S ( Pye ) Geology and 
Scripture. 2nd Edition. 5.?. 

SMOLLETT'S Adventures oi 
Roderick Random. With short 
Memoir and Bibliography, and 
Cruikshank's Illustrations. %s. 6d. 

Adventures of Peregrine 

Pickle, in which are included the 
Memoirs of a Lady of Quality. 
With Bibliography and Cruik- 
shank's Illustrations. 2 vols. %s.6d. 
each. 

The Expedition of Hum- 
phry Clinker. With Bibliography 
and Cruikshank's Illustrations. 
3*. 6d. 

SOCRATES (surnamed 'Seholas- 
ticus '). The Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of (A. D. 305-445). Translated 
from the Greek. 5*. 

SOPHOCLES, The Tragedies of. 
A New Prose Translation, with 
Memoir, Notes, &c., by E. P. 
Coleridge. $j-. 

S OUT KEY'S Life of Nelson. 
With Facsimiles of Nelson's writ- 
ing, Portraits, Plans, and upwards 
of 50 Engravings on Steel and 
Wood. $s. 



Life of Wesley, and the Rise 
and Progress of Methodism. $s. 
Robert Southey. The Story 



of his Life written in his Letters. 
With an Introduction. Edited by 
John Dennis. 35. 6d. 

SOZOMEN'S Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. Comprising a History of 
the Church from A.D. 324-440. 
Translated from the Greek. To- 
gether with the ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY OF PHILOSTORGIUS, as 
epitomised by Photius. Trans- 
lated from the Greek by Rev. E. 
Walford, M.A. $*. 



Contained in Bohris Libraries. 



SPINOZA'S Chief Works. Trans- 
lated, with Introduction, by R.H.M. 
Elwes. 2 vols. 5.?. each. 

STANLEY'S Classified Synopsis 
of the Principal Painters of the 
Dutch and Flemish Schools. 
By George Stanley. 55. 

STARLING'S (Miss) Noble Deeds 
of Women; or, Examples of 
Female Courage, Fortitude, and 
Virtue. With 14 Steel Engrav- 
ings. 5s. 

STAUNTON'S Chess -Player's 
Handbook. A Popular and Scien- 
tific Introduction to the Game. 
With numerous Diagrams. $s. 

Chess Praxis. A Supplement 

to the Chess-player's Handbook. 
Containing the most important 
modern improvements in the Open- 
ings ; Code of Chess Laws ; and 
a Selection of Morphy's -Games. 
Annotated. $s. 

Chess-player's Companion. 

Comprising a Treatise on Odds, 
Collection of Match Games, and a 
Selection of Original Problems. $s. 

Chess Tournament of 1851. 

A Collection, of Games played at 
this celebrated assemblage. With 
Introduction and Notes. $s. 

STOCKHARDT'S Experimental 
Chemistry. A Handbook for the 
Study of the Science by simple 
experiments. Edited by C. W. 
Heaton, F.C.S. With numerous 
Woodcuts. New Edition, revised 
throughout. 5s. 

STRABO'S Geography. Trans- 
lated by W. Falconer, M.A., 
and H. C. Hamilton. 3 vols. 
5s. each. 

STRICKLAND'S (Agnes) Lives 

of the Queens of England, from 

the Norman Conquest. Revised 

Edition. With 6 Portraits. 6 vols. 

*. each. 



STRICKLAND'S Life of Mary 
Queen of Scots. 2 vols. 5s. each. 

Lives of the Tudor and Stuart 

Princesses. With Portraits. 5*. 



STUART and REVETT'S Anti- 
quities of Athens, and other 
Monuments of Greece; to which 
is added, a Glossary of Terms used 
in Grecian Architecture. With 71 
Plates engraved on Steel, and 
numerous Woodcut Capitals. 5s. 

SUETONIUS' Lives of theTwelve 
Caesars and Lives of the Gram- 
Ed arians. The translation of 
Thomson, revised by T. Forester. 

5*. 

SWIFT'S Prose Works. Edited 
by Temple Scott. With a Bio- 
graphical Introduction by the Right 
Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles. 
II vols. 3-r. 6d. each. 

[Vols. I.-V. & VIII. ready. 

I. A Tale of a Tub, The Battle 
of the Books, and other 
early works. Edited by 
Temple ' Scott. With a 
Biographical Introduction 
by the Right Hon. 
W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. 

II. The Journal to Stella. Edited 
by Frederick Ryland,M. A. 
With 2 Portraits of Stella, 
and a Facsimile of one of 
.the Letters. 

III.&IV. Writings on Religion and 
the Church. Edited by 
Temple Scott. 

V. Historical and Political 
Tracts (English). Edited 
by Temple Scott. 

VIII. Gulliver's Travels. Edited 
by G. R. Dennis. With 
Portrait and Maps. 



An Alphabetical List of Books 



SWIFT'S PROSE WORKS continued. 
IX. Contributions to the 'Ex- 
aminer,' 'Tatler,' 'Spec- 
tator,' &c. Edited by 
Temple Scott. 

The order and contents of 
the remaining volumes will 
probably be as follows : 

VI. &VIL Historical and Political 
Tracts (Irish). 

[In the press. 

X. Historical Writings. 

[In the press. 

XI. Literary Essays and Biblio- 
graphy. 

STOWE (Mrs. H.B.) Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, or Life among the Lowly. 
With Introductory Remarks by- 
Rev. J. Sherman. With 8 full- 
page Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 

TACITUS. The Works of. Liter- 
ally translated. 2 vols. 5 J - each. 

TALES OF THE GENII; or, the 
Delightful Lessons of Horam, the 
Son of Asmar. Translated from 
the Persian by Sir Charles Morell. 
Numerous Woodcuts and 12 Steel 
Engravings. $s. 

TASSO'8 Jerusalem Delivered. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by J. H. Wiffen. With 8 
Engravings on Steel and 24 Wood- 
cuts by Thurston. 5$. 

TAYLOR'S (Bishop Jeremy) 
Holy Living and Dying, with 
Prayers containing the Whole Duty 
of a Christian and the parts of De- 
votion fitted to all Occasions and 
furnished for all Necessities. 35. 6d. 

TEN BRINK. See BRINK. 

TERENCE and PH.SJDRUS. 
Literally translated byH. T. Riley, 
M. A. To whichis added, SMART'S 
METRICALVERSION OFPH^DRUS. 
5*- 

THEOCRITUS, BION, MOS- 
CHUS.andTYRT^US. Liter- 
ally translated by the Rev. J. 



Banks, M.A. To which are ap- 
pended the Metrical Versions of 
Chapman. 5$. 

THEODORET and EVAGRIUS. 
Histories of the Church from A.D. 
332 to A.D. 427; and from A.D. 
431 to A.D. 544, Translated from 
the Greek. 5*. 

THIERRY'S History of the 
Conquest of England by the 
Normans; its Causes, and its 
Consequences in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and the Continent. 
Translated by William Hazlitt. 
2 vols. 3.r. 6d. each. 

THUCYDIDES. The Pelopon- 
nesian War. Literally translated 
by the Rev. H. Dale. 2 vols. 
3.r. 6d. each. 

An Analysis and Summary 

of. With Chronological Table of 
Events, &c. By J. T. Wheeler. 55. 

THUDICHUM (J. L. W.) A Trea- 
tise on Wines: their Origin, 
Nature, and Varieties. With Prac- 
tical Directions for Viticulture and 
Vinification. By J. L. W. Thudi- 
chum, M.D., F.R.C.P. (Lond.). 
Illustrated. 5.?. 

URE'S (Dr. A.) Cotton Manufac- 
ture of Great Britain, systemati- 
cally investigated. Revised Edit, 
by P. L. Simmonds. With 150 
original Illustrations. 2 vols. 5*. 
each. 

Philosophy of Manufactures.. 

Revised Edition, by P. L. Sim- 
monds. With numerous Figures. 
Double volume. 7- r - 6< 

VASARI'S Lives of the most 
Eminent Painters, Sculptors, 
and Architects. Translated by 
Mrs. J. Foster, with a Commen- 
tary by J. P. Richter, Ph.D. 6 
vols. 3$. 6d. each. 

VIRGIL. A Literal Prose Trans- 
lation by A. Hamilton Bryce, 
LL.D., F.R.S.E. With Portrait. 



Contained in Bohn's Libraries. 



VOLTAIRE'S Tales. Translated 
by R. B. Boswell. Vol. I., con- 
taining Bebouc, Memnon, Can- 
dide, L'Ingenu, and other Tales. 



WALTON'S Complete Angler, 
or the Contemplative Man's Re- 
creation, by Izaak Walton and 
Charles Cotton. Edited by Ed- 
ward Jesse. To which is added 
an account of Fishing Stations. 
Tackle, &c., by Henry G. Bohn. 
With Portrait and 203 Engravings 
on Wood and 26 Engravings on 
Steel. 5s. 

- Lives of Donne, Hooker, &c. 
New Edition revised by A. H. 
Bullen, with a Memoir of Izaak 
Walton by Wm. Dowling. With 
numerous Illustrations. $s. 



WELLINGTON, Life of. By An 
Old Soldier.' From the materials 
of Maxwell. With Index and 18 
Steel Engravings. $s. 

- Victories of. See MAXWELL. 



WERNER'S Templars in 
Cyprus. Translated by E. A.M. 
Lewis. 3-r. 6d. 

WESTROPP (H. M.) A Hand- 
book of Archseology, Egyptian, 
Greek, Etruscan, Roman. By 
H. M. Westropp. 2nd Edition, 
revised. With very numerous 
Illustrations. $s. 

WHITE'S Natural History of 
Selborne, with Observations on 
various Parts of Nature, and the 
Naturalists' Calendar. With Notes 
by Sir William Jardine. Edited 
by Edward Jesse. With 40 Por- 
traits and coloured Plates. 5. 



WHEATLEY'S A Rational Illus- 
tration of the Book of Common 
Prayer. 3.5-. 6J. 

WHEELER'S Noted Names of 
Fiction, Dictionary of. Includ- 
ing also Familiar Pseudonyms, 
Surnames bestowed on Eminent 
Men, and Analogous Popular Ap- 
pellations often referred to in 
Literature and Conversation. By 
W. A. Wheeler, M.A. 5*. 

WIESELER'S Chronological 
Synopsis of the Four Gospels. 
Translated by the Rev. Canon 
Venables. %s. 6d. 

WILLIAM of MALMESBTJRY'S 
Chronicle of the Kings of Eng- 
land, from the Earliest Period 
to the Reign of King Stephen. 
Translated by the Rev. J. Sharpe. 
Edited by J. A. Giles, D.C.L. 5^. 

XENOPHON'S Works. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. S. Watson, 
M.A., and the Rev. H. Dale. In 
3 vols. S.T. each. 

YOUNG (Arthur). Travels in 
France during the years 1787, 
1788, and 1789. Edited by 
M. Betham Edwards. 2 s - 6d. 

Tour in Ireland, with 

General Observations on the state 
of the country during the years 
1776 - 79. Edited by A. W. 
Hutton. With Complete Biblio- 
graphy by J. P. Anderson, and 
Slap. 2 vols. 3-y. 6d. each. 

YTJLE-TIDS STORIES. A Col- 
lection of Scandinavian and North- 
German Popular Tales and Tra- 
ditions, from the Swedish, Danish, 
and German. Edited by B. Thorpe. 



( 26 ) 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES OF 

BONN'S LIBRARIES. 



THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN SWIFT. Edited by 
Temple Scott. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. W. E. H. 
Lecky, M.P. In n volumes, 3*. 6d. each. 

Vol. I.' A Tale oi a Tub,' ' The Battle of the Books,' and other 
early works. Edited by Temple Scott. With Introduction by the 
Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. Portrait and Facsimiles. 

Vol. II. 'The Journal to Stella.' Edited by F. Ryland, M.A. 
With a Facsimile Letter and two Portraits of Stella. 

Vols. III. and IV. Writings on Religion and *he Church. 
Edited by Temple Scott. With portraits and facsimiles of title pages. 

Vol. V. Historical and Political Tracts (English). Edited^ by 
Temple Scott. With Portrait and Facsimiles. 

Vol. VIII. Gulliver's Travels. Edited by G. R. Dennis. With 
the original Maps and Illustrations. 

Vol. IX. Contributions to The Tatler,' JThe Examiner,' 'The 
Spectator,' and 'The Intelligencer.' Edited by Temple Scott. 

PRESCOTT'S CONQUEST OF MEXICO. Copyright edition, 
with the author's latest corrections and additions, and the notes of 
John Foster Kirk. With an introduction by George Parker Winship. 
3 vols. y. 6d. each. 

PRESCOTT'S CONQUEST OF PERU. Copyright edition. 
Edited by John Foster Kirk. 2 vols. 3s, 6d. each. 

PRESCOTT'S FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. Copyright 
edition. Edited by John Foster Kirk. 3 vols. y. 6d. e?.ch. 

GRAY'S LETTERS. Edited by Duncan C. Tovey, M.A., Editor oi 
'Gray and his Friends,' &c., late Clark Lecturer at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Vol. I. y. 6d. [ Vol. II. in the Press. 

CICERO'S LETTERS. The whole extant Correspondence. Trans- 
lated by Evelyn S. Shuckburgh, M.A. In 4 vols. 5.?. each. 

GASPARY'S HISTORY OF EARLY ITALIAN LITERATURE 
TO THE DEATH OF DANTE. Translated, with supple- 
mentary bibliographical notes, by Herman Oelsner, M.A., Ph.D. 
Vol. I. y. 6d. 



BELL'S HANDBOOKS 

OF] 

THE GREAT MASTERS 

IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

EDITED BY G. C. WILLIAMSON, LITT.D. 
Post 8vo. With 40 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece. $s. net each 



The following Volumes have been issued : 

BERNADINO LUINI. By GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 2nd Editi 

VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M. STEVENSON. 3rd Edition. 

ANDREA DEL SARTO. By H. GUINNESS. 2nd Edition. 

LUCA SIGNORELLI. By MAUD CRUTTWELL. 2nd Edition. 

RAPHAEL. By H. STRACHEY. 2nd Edition. 

CARLO CRIVELLI. By G. McNEiL RUSHFORTH, M.A. 

CORREGGIO. By SELWYN BRINTON, M.A. 

DONATELLO. By HOPE REA. 

PERUGINO. By G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 

SODOMA. By the CONTESSA LORENZO PRIULI-BON. 

LUCA DELLA ROBBIA. By the MARCHESA BURLAMACCHI. 

GIORGIONE. By HERBEBT COOK, M.A. 

MEMLINC. By W. H. JAMES WEALE. 

PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G. WATERS, M.A. 

PINTORICCHIO. By EVELYN MARCH PHILLIPPS. 

FRANCIA. By GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 

BRUNELLESCHI. By LEADER SCOTT. 

MANTEGNA. By MAUD CRUTTWELL. 

REMBRANDT. By MALCOLM BELL. 

GIOTTO. By F. MASON PERKINS. 

WILKIE. By Lord RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER, M.A., F.S.A. 

GERARD DOU. By Dr. W. MARTIN. Translated by Clara Bell. 

In preparation, 

EL GRECO. By MANUEL B. Cossio, Litt.D., Ph.D. 
TINTORETTO. By J. B. STOUGHTON HOLBORN, M.A. 
WATTEAU. By EDGCUMBE STALEY, B.A. 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. By EDWARD McCuRDY, M.A. 
BOTTICELLI. . By A. STREETER. 
PAOLO VERONESE. By ROGER E. FRY. 
GAUDENZIO FERRARI. By ETHEL HALSEY. ' 

Others to follow. 



THE ALL -ENGLAND SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS OF ATHLETIC GAMES. 

The only Series issued at a moderate price, by Writers who are in 
the first rank in their respective departments. 

_ ' The best instruction on games and sports by the best authorities, at the lowest 
prices.' Oxford Magazine. 

Small 8vo. cloth, Illustrated. Price Is. each. 



Cricket. By the Hon. and Eev. 

E. LYTTELTON. 
Croquet. By Lieut. -Col. the Hon. 

H. 0. NEEDHAM. 
Lawn Tennis. By H. W. W. 

WILBEEFOBCE. With a Chapter for 
Ladies, by Mrs. HILLYABD. 

Tennis and Backets and Fives. 
By JULIAN MARSHALL, Major J. SPENS, 
and Rev. J. A. ABNAN TAIT. 

Golf. By H. S. C. EVEBABD. 
Double vol. 2s. 

Bowing and Sculling. By W. B. 

WOODGATE. 

Sailing. By E.F. KNIGHT, dbl.vol. 2s. 

Swimming. . By MABTIN and J. 

RACSTEB COBBETT. 
Camping out. By A. A. MACDON- 

ELL. Double vol. 2s. 

Canoeing. By Dr. J. D. HAWABD. 

Double vol. 2s. 

Mountaineering. By Dr. CLAUDE 

WILSON. Double vol. 2s. 
Athletics. By H. H. GBIFFIN. 
Biding. By W. A. KBBB, Y.C. 

Double vol. 2s. 

Ladies' Riding. By W.A.KEBB,V.C. 
Boxing. By E. G. ALLANSON-WINN. 

With Prefatory Note by Bat Mullins. 

Fencing. By H. A. COLMOBB DUNN. 



Cycling. By H. H. GBIFFIN, L. A.C. , 
N.C.U., O.T.O. With a Chapter for 
Ladies, by Miss AGNES WOOD. 

Wrestling. By WALTEB ABM- 

STEONG ('Cross-buttocker'). 

Broadsword and Singlestick. 
By R. Q-. ALLANSON-WINN and 0. PHIL- 

LIPPS-WOLLEY. 

G-ymnasties. By A. F. JENKIN. 
Double vol. 2s. 

Gymnastic Competition and Dis- 
play Exercises. Compiled by 

1\ G-BAF. 

Indian Clubs. By G. T. B. COB- 
BETT and A. P. JENKIN. 
Dumb-bells. By F. GBAF. 
Football Bugby Game. By 

HAEBT VASSALL. 
Football Association Game. By 

C. W. ALCOCK. Revised Edition. 
Hockey. By F. S. CBESWELL. 

New Edition. 
Skating. By DOUGLAS ADAMS. 

With a Chapter for Ladies, by Miss L. 

CHEETHAM, and a Chapter on Speed 

Skating, by a I"en Skater. Dbl. vol. 2s. 
Baseball. By NEWTON CRANE. 
Bounders, Fieldball, Bowls, 

Quoits, Curling, Skittles, See. 

By J. M. WALKEE and 0. C. MOTT. 
Dancing. By EDWABD Soon. 

Double vol. 2s. 



THE CLUB SERIES OF CARD AND TABLE GAMES. 

' No well-regulated club or country house should be without this useful aeries of books. 

Small 8vo. cloth, Illustrated. Price Is. each. 



Whist. By Dr. WM. POLE, F.E.S. 
Solo Whist. ByEoBEBiF. GBEEN. 

Billiards. By Major-Gen. A. W. 
DBATSON, I.R.A.S. With a Preface 
by W. J. Peall. 

Chess. By EOBEBT F. GBEEN. 

The Two-Move Chess Problem. 
By B. G. LAWS. 

Chess Openings. By I. GUNSBEBG. 

Draughts and Backgammon. 

By ' BEBKELEY.' 

Beversi and Go Bang. 

"D-rr * "RvT>TnsT.T?.V * 



Globe. 

Dominoes and Solitaire. 

By ' BEBKELEY.' 
Bezique and Cribbage. 

.By ' BEBKELEY.' 

Ecarte and Euchre. 

By ' BEBKELEY.' : 

Piquet and Bubicon Piquet. 

By ' BEBKELEY.' 
Skat. By Louis DIEHL. , 

*** A Skat Scoring-book. Is. 

Bound Games, including Poker, 
Napoleon, Loo, -Vingt-et-un, &c. By 
BAXTEE-WBAY. 

Parlour and Playground Games. 

Rv Mm. 



BELL'S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 

Profusely Illustrated, cloth, crown 8vo. is. 6d. net each. 

ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. An Itinerary and Description. Compiled 
by JAMES G. GILCHRIST, A.M., M.D. Revised and edited with an 
Introduction on Cathedral Architecture by the Rev. T. PERKINS, 
M.A., F.R.A.S. 

BRISTOL. By H. J. L. J. MASS, M.A. 

CANTERBURY. By HARTLEY WITHERS. 3rd Edition, revised. 

CARLISLE. By C. KING ELEY. 

CHESTER. By CHARLES HIATT. and Edition, revised. 

CHICHESTER. By H. C. CORLETTE, A.R.I.B.A. 

DURHAM. By J. E. BYGATE, A.R.C.A. and Edition, revised. 

ELY. By Rev. W. D. SWEETING, M.A. 

EXETER. By PERCY ADDLESHAW, B.A. and Edition, revised. 

GLOUCESTER. By H. J. L. J. MASSED M.A. and Edition. 

HEREFORD. By A. HUGH FISHER, A.R.E. and Edition, revised. 

LICHFIELD. By A. B. CLIFTON, and Edition. 

LINCOLN. By A. F. KENDRICK, B,A. and Edition, revised. 

MANCHESTER. By Rev. T. PERKINS, M.A. 

NORWICH. By C. H. B. QUENNELL. and Edition. 

OXFORD. By Rev. PERCY DEARMER, M.A. and Edition, revised. 

PETERBOROUGH. By Rev. W. D. SWEETING, and Edition, revised. 

RIPON. By CECIL HALLETT, B.A. 

ROCHESTER. By G. H. PALMER, B.A. and Edition, revised. 

ST. DAVID'S. By PHILIP ROBSON, A.R.I.B.A. 

ST. PAUL'S. By Rev. ARTHUR DIMOCK, M.A. and Edition, revised. 

SALISBURY. By GLEESON WHITE, and Edition, revised. 

SOUTHWELL. By Rev. ARTHUR DIMOCK, M.A. and Edition, revised. 

WELLS. By Rev. PERCY DEARMER, M.A. and Edition. 

WINCHESTER. By P. W. SERGEANT, and Edition, revised. 

WORCESTER. By E. F. STRANGE. 

YORK. By A. CLUTTON-BROCK, M.A. and Edition. 

Preparing. 



ST. ALBANS. By Rev. W. D. SWEETING. 
ST. ASAPH and BANGOR. By P. B. 
IRONSIDE BAX. 



GLASGOW. By P. MACGREGOR CHAL- 
MERS, I.A., F.S.A.(Scot.). 
LLANDAFF. By HERBERT PRIOR. 



Uniform with above Series. Now ready, is. 6d. net each. 

ST. MARTIN'S CHURCH, CANTERBURY. By the Rev. CANON ROUTLEDGE, 
M.A., F.S.A. 

BEVERLEY MINSTER. By CHARLES HIATT. 

WTMBORNE MINSTER and CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY. By the Rev. T. 

PERKINS, M.A. 
TEWKESBURY ABBEY AND DEERHURST PRIORY. ByH. J. L. J. MASSE, M.A 

BATH ABBEY, MALMESBURY ABBEY, and BRADFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. 
By Rev. T. PERKINS, M.A. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By CHARLES HIATT. 



BELL'S HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 

Profusely Ilhistrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net each. 

CHARTRES : The Cathedral and Other Churches. By H. J. L. J. MASSE, M.A. [Ready. 
ROUEN : The Cathedral and Other Churches. By the Rev. T. PERKINS, M.A. [Ready. 
AMIENS. By the Rev. T. PERKINS, M.A. [Ready. 

PARIS (NOTRE-DAME). By CHARLES HIATT. [Preparing, 



The Best Practical Working- Dictionary of the 
English Language. 

WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY. 

348 PAGES. 5000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

NEW EDITION, REVISED THROUGHOUT WITH A 

NEW SUPPLEMENT OF 25,000 ADDITIONAL 

WORDS AND PHRASES. 



The Appendices comprise a Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World, 
ocabularies of Scripture, Greek, Latin, and English Proper Names, 

Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction, a Brief History of the 
nglish Language, a Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, Words, Phrases, 
roverbs, &c., a Biographical Dictionary with 10,000 names, &c., &c. 



' We believe that, all things considered, this will be found to be the best 
dsting English dictionary in one volume. We do not know of any work 
milar in size and price which can approach it in completeness of a vocabu- 
try, variety of information, and general usefulness.' Guardian. 

' For the teacher, the pupil, the student, and the litterateur, there is nothing 
etter. It covers everything.' St. James's Gazette. 

' Has no equal in the English language.' Pall Mall Gazette. 

' There are many English and American dictionaries, but none excels and 
;w equal the colossal compilation of Dr. Webster, which since its original 
ublication in 1828, has become one of the most famous books of its kind.' 
'tandard. 

Prospectuses, with Prices and Specimen Pages, on Application. 



LONDON : GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, 

COVENT GARDEN. 

50,000. S. & S. 3.02. 
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